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PREFACE. 


Tar increased interest manifested in relation to all matters affecting 
the East, and the great attention now given to the study of compara- 
tive religion, seem to indicate that the time has come when an attempt 
should be made to place before the English-speaking people of the 
world a systematic exposition of the doctrines of the Muslim Faith. 
The present work is intended to supply this want, by giving, ina tabu- 
lated form, & concise account of the doctrines, rites, ceremonies, and 
customs, together with the technical and theological terms, of the 
Muhammadan religion. 

Although compiled by a clergyman who has had the privilege of 
being engaged in missionary work at Peshawar for a period of twenty 
years, this "Dictionary or Isram” is not intended to be a contro- 
versial attack on the religious system of Muhammad, but rather an 
exposition of its principles and teachings. 

Divided, as the Muslim world is, into numerous secta, it has been 
found impossible to take into consideration all the minor differences 
which exist amongst them. The Dictionary is, for the most part, an 
exposition of the opinions of the Sunni sect, with explanations of the 
chief points on which the Shiah and Wahhabi schools of thought-differ 
from it. Very special attention has been given to the views of the 
Wahhabis, as it is the Author's conviction that they represent the 
earliest teachings of the Muslim Faith as they came from Muhammad 
and his immediate successors. When it is remembered that, according 
to Mr. Wilfrid Blunt's estimate, the Shiah sect only numbers some 
ten millions out of the one hundred and seventy-five millions of Mu- 
hammadans in the world, it will be seen that, in compiling a Dic- 
tionary of Muhammadanism, the Shiah tenets must of necessity occupy 
a secondary place in the study of” the religion. Still, upon all 
important guestions of theology and jurisprudence, these differences 
have been noticed. 

The present book does not profesa to be a Biographical Dic, 
tionary. The great work of Ibn Khallikan, translated into English by 
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Slane, supplies this. But short biographical notices of persons con- 
nected with the early history of Islam have been given, inasmuch as 
many of these persons are connected with religious dogmas and cere- 
monies , the martyrdom of Husain, for instance, as being the foundation 
of the Muharram ceremonies: Abu Hanifah, as connected with a 
school of jurisprudence, and the Khalifah “Umar as the real founder of 
the religious and political power of Islam. In the biographical notice 
of Muhammad, the Author has expressed his deep obligations to Six 
WiruiaM Muir's great work, the Life af Mahomet. 

It is impossible for anyone to write upon the subject of Muham- 
madanism without being largely indebted, not only to .Sir William 
Muir's books, but also to the works of the late Mx. Lang, the author 
of Modern Egyptians, new editions of which have been edited by Mn. 
Stanzey Lave Poorzr. Numerous guotations from these volumes will 
be found in the present work. 

But whilst the Author has not hesitated in this compilation to 
avail himself of the above and similar works, he has, during a long 
residence amongst Muhammadan peoples, been able to consult very 
numerous Arabic and Persian works in their originals, and to obtain 
the assistance of very able Muhammadan native scholars of all schools 
of thought in Islam. 

He is specially indebted to Dr. F. Srrincass, of the Univer- 
sity of Munich, the author of the English-Arabic and Arabic-English 
Dictionaries, for a careful revision of the whole work. The interesting 
article on writine is from the pen of this distinguished seholar, as 
well as some valuable criticisms on the composition of the @ur'an, and 
a biographical sketch of the Khalifah 'Umar. 

Orientalists may, perhaps, be surprised to find that Srxmism has 
been treated asa sect of Islam, but the Compiler has been favoured with 
a very able and scholarly article on the subject by Mr. F. Pincorr, 
M.R.A.S., in which he shows that the “religion of Nanak was really 
intended as a compromise between Hinduism and Muhammadanism, if 
it may not even be spoken of as the religion of a Muhammadan 
sect,”—the publication of which in the present work seemed to be 
most desirable. 

At the commencement of the publication of the work, the Author 
received very valuable assistance from the Rrv. F. A. P. Sarrsrrr, 
M.A., Principal of the Lahore Divinity College, as well as from other 
friends, which he must gratefully acknowledge. 

Amongst the numerous suggestions which the Author received for 
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the compilation of this Dictionary, was one from a well-known Arabic 
scholar, to the effect that the value of the work would be enhanced 
if the guotations from the @uran, and from the Traditions, were given 
in their original Arabic. This, however, seemed incompatible with 
the general design of the book. The whole structure of the work is 
intended to be such as will make it available to English scholars unac- 
guainted with the Arabic language: and, conseguently, most of the 
informatisn given will be found under English words rather than under 
their Arabic eguivalents. For example, for information regarding the 
attributes of the Divine Being, the reader must refer to the English 
Gop, and not to the Arabic ALA, for all the ritual and laws 
regarding the liturgical service, to the English prayeR, and not to 
the Arabic sarat: for the marriage laws and ceremonies, to the Eng- 
lish marriace, and not to the Arabic NiKaH. It is hoped that, in this 
way, the information given will be available to those who are entirely 
unacguainted with Oriental languages, or, indeed, with Eastern life. 

The guotations from the @ur'an have been given chiefiy from 
Palmer's and Rodwell's translations, and those in the @ur'anic narra- 
tive of Biblical characters (Moses for example) have been taken from 
Mr. Sranzey Lane Poorr's edition of Lane's Selections. But, when 
needful, entirely new translations of guotations from the @ur'an have 
been given. 

The “Drcrionary or Isuam” has been compiled with very con- 
siderable study and labour, in the hope that it will he useful to many, 
—to the Goveroment official called to administer justice to Muslim 
peoples: to the Christian missionary engaged in controversy with Mus- 
lim scholars: to the Oriental traveller seeking hospitality amongst 
Muslim peoples: to the student of comparative religion anxious to 
learn the true teachings of Islam :—to all, indeed, who care to know 
what are those leading principles of thought which move and guide one 
hundred and seventy-tive millions of the great human family, forty 
millions of whom are under the rule of Her Most Gracious Majesty 
the Empress of India. 


July 28rd, 1886. 


Tar Arasio LerTers in TmIs VOLUME BAVE BEEN TRANSLITERATED 
A8 FOLLOWS :— 






Pronunciation. 








ai, wu, at the beginning of a word. 
As in English. 

A soft dental, like the Italian £. 
Very nearly the sound of th in thing. 
As in English. 

A strong aspirate. 

Guttural, like the Scotch ch in loch. 
Soft dental. 

A sound between dh and s. 





As in English. 


Astrongly articulated s, in Central Asia 
28 8w. 


N wPungaotuuawp 


& CS ncaaabtt- 


Something like the foreign pronunciation 
of the th in that: in Central Asia and 
India s or zw. 





















b Ta T A strongly articulated palatal £ 
b Za Z A strongly articulated s. 
€ “Ain ' A guttural, the pronunciation of which 
must be learnt by ear. 
& Ghain Gh A strong guttural gh. 
- Fa F As in English. 
J Gif ' @ Like ck in stuck. 
S Kaf K 
J Lam Da" 
p Mim M 
(3) Nun N As in English. 
8 Ha H 
, Wau wW 
Ss Ya Y 
2 Fathah a 
— | Kasrah i As in Italian. 
—. | Zammah u 
. Hamzah : Pronounced as a, i, u, preceded by & very 






slight aspiration. 
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AARON. Arabic Harun (uyW). 
The account given of Aaron in the Gur'an will 
be found in the article on Moses. In Surah 
xix. 29, the Virgin Mary is addrossed as “the 
Sister of Aaron.” (marr, Moses.) 


ABAD (»8). Eternity, without 
end, as distinguished from Azal (J1), 
without beginning. 

SABASA (yme). “ He frowned." 
The title of the Lxxxth chapter of the Gur'in. 
Itis said that a blind man, named “Abdu 'llah 
ibn Umm Maktim, once interrupted Muham- 
mad jin conversation with certain chiefs of 
Guraish. The Prophet, however, took no 
notice of him, but frowned and turned away : 
and in the firet verse of this Siirab, he is 
represented as reproved by God for having 
dong 80 :—“ He frowned and turned his back, 
for that the blind man came unto him.” 


“ABBAS («»ke). The son of “Abdu 
"-Muttalib, and conseguently the paternal 
uncle of Muhammad. The most celebrated 
of the “ Companions,” and the founder of the 
Abbaside dynasty, which held the Khalifate 
for & period of 509 years, namely, from 4.D. 
749 to mn. 1258. He died in A.H. 82. His 
son Ibn-'Abbis was also a celebrated sutho- 
rity om Islamic traditions and law. (aw 
"ABBAS, ARBASIDKS.) 


ABBASIDES. Arabic al-'Abbasiyah 
(Kalt). The name of a dynasty of 
Khalifahs deacended from al-'Abbis, the son 
of “Abdu 'I-Muttalib, and & paternal uncle of 
Muhammad. On account of their descent 
from so near a relation of the Prophet, the 
Abbasides had, ever since the introduction of 
Islim, been very high in esteem amongst the 
Arabs, and had at an early period begun to 
excite the jealgusy of the Umaiyade Khalifabs, 
who after the defeat of “Ali occupied the 
throne of the Arabian Empire. The Abbas- 


A. 


ides had for some time asserted their ciaims 
to the Khalifate, and in a.p. 746 they com- 
menced open hostilities. In 749 the Abbaside 
Khalifah Abi 'I-“Abbiis, surnamed as-Saffih, 
“the blood-shedder,” was recognied as Kha- 
lifah at al-Kifah, and Marwan IL, the last of 
the Umasiyade Khalifahs, was defested and 
slain. 

Thirty-seven Khalifahs of the Abbaside dy- 
nasty reigned over tbe Muhammadan empire, 
extending over the period from 4.H. 182 (4.D. 
7149-50) to a.m. 656 (4.p. 1258). 

The names of the Abbaside Khalifahs are:— 
Abi 1-Abbis as-Saffih (1.p. 749), al-Mangir 

4D. 754), al-Mahdi (4.p. 775), al-Hidi (a.D. 
85), Harun ar-Rashid (ap. 786), al-Amin 
A.D. 809), al-Ma'min (4D. 813), #-Mu'tggim 
AD. 833), al-Wasig (4D. 842), al-Mutawakkil 
(ap. 847), al-Muntagir (a:D. 861), al-Musta'in 
A.D. 862), al-Mu'tass (xp. 866), al-Muhtadi 
Ap. 869), al-Mu'tamid (a.p. 870), al-Mu'tasid 
xD. 892)) al-Muktafi (a.n. 902), al-Mugtadir 
ap. 908), al-@Gihir (A.p. 982), ar-Rayi (M.D. 
984), al-Muttagi (a.p 940), al-Mustagfi (4.p. 
944), al-Muti' (a.p. 945), at-Tai' (a.D. 976), 
al-Gidir (a.D. 994), al-Gaim (a.D. 1081), al- 
Mugtadi (4.p. 1076), al-Mustaghir (a.p. 1094), 
al-Mustarshid (4.. 1118), ar-Rashid (4.D. 
1185), al-Mugtafi (ap. 1136), al-Muatanjid 
(ap. 1160), al-Mustasi (a.p. 1170), an-Nipir 
(Ap, 10) az-7hhis (AD. 1226), al-Mustangir 
Pa 1226), al-Musta'sim (4.p, 1242 to Mp. 
1 5 

In the reign of al-Musta'pim Halakii, grand- 
son of Jingis Khin, entered Persia and 
became Sultan a.p. 1256. In 1258 he took 
Baghdad and put the Khalifah al-Musta'pim to 
death. (emariran.) 


ABDAL (Jimi). “ Substitutes,” 
pl. of Badal. Certain persons by whom, it is 
said, God continues the world in existence. 
Their number is seventy, of wbom forty 
reside in Syria, and thirty elsewhere. When 
one dies another takes his place, being z0 


1 


2 ABDU 'LLAH 


appointed by God. It is one of the signs of 

@ last day that the Abdal will come from 
Syria. (Mishkat, xxiii. c. 8) No one pre- 
tenda to be able to identify these eminent 
persons in the world. God alone knows who 
they are, and where they are. 


“ABDU 'LLAH (#N4,e). The father 
of Muhammad. He was the youngest son of 
“Abdu 1-Mnttalib. During the pregnanoy of 
his wife Aminah, he set out on & mercantile 
expedition to Gaza in the south of Palestine, 
and on his way back he siokened and died at 
al-Madinah, before the birth of his son Mu- 
hammad. (Katibu I- Wamdi, p. 18, Muir's 
Life of Mahomet, vol. i. p. 11.) 


'ABDU 'LLAH IBN SAD (ilaee 


#1). One of Muhammad's secre- 
taries. It is related that, when Muhammad 
instructed “Abdu lah to write down the 
words (Siirah xxiii. 12-14), « We (God) have 
Greated man from an extract of clay ... 
then we produced it another creation,” “Abdu 
ih exclaimed, “And blessed be God, 
the best of creators”: and Muhammad told 
him to write that down also.  Whereupon 
“Abdu 'Ilah-boasted that he had been inspired 
with & sentence which the Prophet had ac- 
knowledged to be part of the Gur'in. It is of 
him that it is written in the Gor'in, Sirah vi. 
98, « Who is more unjust than he who devises 
against God & lie, or says, “1 am inspired, 
when he is not inspired at all.” 


“ABDU 'L-MUTTALIB (—ikolta.e). 
Muhammad's grandfather and his guardian 
for two years. He died, aged 82, 4.». 578, 
His sons were “Abdu 'Ilih (Muhammad's 
father), al-Harig, sz-Zuhair, Abi Tilib, Abu 
Lahab, al-“Abbais, and Hamza. 


“ABDU 'L-GADIR AL-JILANI 
(umi! oltdlaue), The celebrated 
founder of ide @adiriyah order of darwesbes, 
surnamed Pir-Dastagir. He died and was 
buried at Baghdad, a.n. 661. 

“ABDU 'R-RAHMAN IBN “AUF 
(Bp yi yenjlase). One of the Com- 
panions who embraced Islim at a very early 
period, and was one of those who fied to 
Ethiopia. He also accompanied Muhammad 
in all his battles, and received twenty wounda 
at Uhud, He died s.g. 32, aged 72 or 75, 
and was buried at Bagi'u 'I-Ghargad, the 
graveyard of al-Madinah. 


ABEL. Arabic Habil (Jae), Heb. 
ba Hebel. In the Gur'io “ the two 


sons of Adara” are called Habil wa @abil, 
and the following is the account given of 
them in that book (Sirah v. 80-85), together 
with the remarks of the commentators in 
ifalics (as rendered in Mr. Lan-'s Selections, 
Ind ed., p. 53), “ Recite unto them the history 
of the two sons of Adam, namely, Abel 
and Cain, with truth. When they offered 
their) offering to God (Abel's being aram, and 
Jasn'e being produce of the earth), and it was 
acogpted from one of them (that 18, from Alai: 
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Jr fire descended from heaven, and devoured 
Ate offering), and it was not accepted from the 
other, rapi 2 sb Aug netra aa 
envy until ormed a pi 8, 1. 
hs Apn his brother, 1 il. Kanal slay 
theo. Abel said, Wherefore? Cain answered, 
Because of the. acceptance of thine offering to 
Uhe erclusion of mine. Abel replied, God only 
accepteth from the pious. If thou stretch 
forth to me thy hand to slay me, I will not 
stretch forth to thee may hand to slay thee : 
for I fear God, the Lord of th6 worlds. I. 
desire that thou shonldst bear the sin (which 
thou intendesy to commit) against me, by 
"lajang me, and bhy ain whsch thoti hast com- 
miited before, and thon wilt be of the compa- 
nions df the fire.—And that is the recompense 
Of the offenders.—But his soul suffered him to 
slay his brother: so he slew him: and he 
became of (the number of) those who suffer 
ag And Fa Pa what to do Keih him 3 
or he was the first rson upon the face 
lhe earth of the sons of Tama, ag ea 
him upon his baek. And God sent & raven, 
which scratched up the earth with its bill 
and its talons and raised it over a dead raven 
that was with #t until it hid #t, to show him 
how he should hide the corpse of his brother. 
He eaid, O my disgrace! Am I unable to bo 
like this raven, and to hide the corpse of my 
hbrother?—And he besame of (the number 
ofjthe repentant. And he digged (a grave) 
for him and hid him.—On account of this 
which Cain did We commanded the children 
of Israel that he who should siay a soul (not 
for the latter's having slain & soul or committed 
wickedness in the earth, such as infidelity, or 
adultery, or intercepting the way, and the Tete 
(should be regardedj as though he had siain 
all mankind: and he who saveth it alive, by 
abstaining from slaying it, as though he had 
Suvod alive all mankina." 

“ The occasion of their making this offer- 
ing is thus related, according to the common 
tradition in the East. Each of them being 
born with a twin-sister, when they were 
grown up, Adam, by God's direction, ordered 
Osin to marry Abel's twin-sister, and Abel to 
marry Cains: (for it being the common 
Opinion that marriages ougbt not to be had 
in the nearest degrees of consanguinity, since 
they must necessarily marry their sisters, it 
seemed rensonable to suppose they ought to 
take those of the remoter degree :) but this 
Cain refusing to agree to, because his own 
sister was the handsomest, Adam ordered 
them to make their offerings to God, thereby 
referring the dispute to His determination. 
The commentators say Csin's offoring was & 
aheaf of the very worst of his corn, but 
Abel'sa fat lamb of the best of his fock.”— 
Sale's Koran, I., p. 122. 


“ABID (se). “A worshipper (of 
God)” A term generally used for & devout 
person. The word freguently occurs in the 
@urain: eg. Sirah ii. 192: “The baptism 
Gribgbah) of God! And who is better than 

at baptizing? Weare the worshippers 
(abidin) ot God.” The word gibghah is trane- 











ABIG 


Inted by Professor Palmer“ dye" and “ dyeing," 
but Sale, following the Muslim commentators, 
al-Baisiwi, Jalilu 'd-din, and Husaini, who 
any itrefers to the Christian rite, translates it 
“ baptism.” Others say tbat it means fitrah 
or din, the religion of God, witb an adapta- 
tation to which mankind are created. See 
Lane's Lericon. (narrisn.) 


ABIG (SV). A runaway slave. 
(asaconpine OF BLAVES.) 
ABJAD (sel). The name of an 


arithmetical arrangement of the alphabet, the 
letters of which have different powers from 
one to one thousand. It is in the order of 
the alphabet as used by the Jows as far as 
400, the six remaining letters being added 
by the Arabians. The letters spell the 
worda— 
abjad hawwar hutti — kalaman 
sa'fap  garashat rakhaz zaxigh 
The wathor of the Arabic Leyicon, al-Gamus, 
says that the first six words are the names 
of celebrated kings of Madyan (Midian), and 
that the last two words. were added by the 
Arabians. Some say they are the names ot 
the sight sons of the inventor of the Arabic 
character, Murimir ibn Murra. 
Ths following is a list of the letters with 
their English eguiyalents, and the power of 
each in numbers :— 


lali)! 60 8 w 
2 b w 70 '" € 
3 j & 8 f 5 
4d » 90 8 » 
5h 100 4 3 
6w 3 200 rr ) 
7. 3 800 sh 
8 h c 400 t w 
9 1 b 500 $ &w 
10 y «& 6090 kh € 
20 k & 700 z2 3 
30 1 J 800 2: » 
40 m p 900 2 4 
50 n & 1000 gh € 
(rxorcisu.) 


ABLUTION. Arabic, wazu', wuzi' 
»y4,), Persian, abdast (- M1). Ablu- 
tionie described by Muhammad as “ the balf of 
faith and the key of prayer” (M': ishkat,ili. 3c), 
and is founded on the authority of the Gur'an, 
sirah v. 8, O Believers! when ye prepare 
yourselves for prayer, wash your faces and 
hands up to the etbowa, and wipe your heads 
and your feet to the ankles.” 
These ablutione are absolutely necessary as 
a preparation for the recital of the liturgical 
form of prayer, and are performed as follows: 
The worshipper, having tucked up his sleeves 
a little higher than his elbows, washes his 
hands tbree times: then he rinses his mouth 
three times, throwing the water into it with 
his right hand. After this, he, with his right 
hand, throws water up his nostrils, snuffing 


it up at the same time, and then blows it ont, ' 





ABLUTION 3 


compressing his nostrils with the tbumb and 
finger of the left hand—this being also per- 
formed three times. He then washes his 
face three times, throwing up the water with 
both hands. He next washes bis right hand 
andarm, as high as the elbow, as many times, 
causing the water to run along his arm from 
the palm of the hand to the elbow, and in 
ths same manner he wasbes the left. Then 
he draws his wetted right hand over the 
upper part of his head, raising his turban 
or cap with his left. If he has a beard, he 
then combs it with the wetted fingers of hia 
rigbt hand, holding his hand witl the palm 
forwards, and passing the fingera through his 
beard from the tbroat upwards. He then 
puts the tips of his fore-fingers into his ears 
And twists them round, passing his thumbs at 
the same time round the back of the ears 
from the bottom upwards. Next, he wipes 
his neck with the back of the fingors of both 
hands, making the ends of his fingers meet 
behind his neck, and then drawing them for- 
ward. Lastiy, he wasbes bis feet, as high as 
the ankles, and passas his fingers betweer? the 
toes. During this ceremony, which is gene- 
rally performed in less than three minutes, 
the intending worshipper usually recitos some 
pious ejaculations or prayers. For example :— 

Betore commencing the was :—“I am 
going to purify myself from all bodily an- 
cleanness, preparatory to commencing prayer, 
that holy act of duty, which will draw my 
soul near to the throne of the Most High. 
In the name of God, the Great and Migbty. 
Praise ba to God who has given us grace to 
be Muslime. Islam is & truth and infidelity 
a falsehood.” 

When washing the nostrils :—" Omy God, if 
Lam pleasing in Thy sight, perfume me with 
the odours of Paradise.” 

When washing the right hand 0 my 
God, on the day of judgment, place the book 
of my actions im my right hand, and examine 
my account with favour." 

“When washing the left hand :—“ O my God, 
place not at the resurrection the book of my 
actions in my left hand." 

The Shiya'is, acting more in accordance 
with the text of the @ur'in guoted above, 
only wipe, or rub (masak) the feet, instead of 
washing them, as do the Sannis. 

The ablution need not be performed before 
each of the five stated periode of prayer, 
when the person is conecioue of having 
avoided every kind of impurity since the last 
performance of the ahlution. The private 
parts of the body must also be purified when 
necessary. Whon water cannot be procured, 
or would be injurious to health, the ablution 
may be performed with dust or sand. This 
ceremony is called Tayammum (go). The 
washing of the whole body is necessary after 
certain perivds of impurity. (emusi.) The 
brushing of the teeth is also a religious duty. 
(saswar.) The benefits of ablution are 
highly extolled in the sayings of Muhammad, 
e.g., " He who performa the wazi' thorougbly 
will extract all sin from his body, even though 
it may belurking under his finger nails.” “ In 





4 ABORTION 


the day of resurrection people shall come 
with bright faces, hands and feet, and there 
will be jowelsin every place where the waters 
of the was#' have reached.” (Mishkat, iii. 1.) 





VESSEL8 FOR ABLUTION8 USED IN AYGHAN- 
ISTAN AND INDIA 


| 
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VEBSSELS FOR ABLUTIONS USED IN EGYPT. 
(LANE'S “ EGYPTIANS.”) 


In all the principal mosgues there are 
tanks, or wells, which supply water for the 
purposes of legal purification. (PusrricaTIonN.) 


ABORTION. Arabic Isgat. There 
is no mention of the subject in the @ur'in, 
but according to the Futawi “Alamgiri (vol. 
iv.p. 288), it is forbidden after the child is 
formed in the womb. Nuhammad is related 
to have ordered prayers to be said over an 
abortion, when supplication should be made 
for the father and mother, for forgiveness 
and mercy. (Mishkat, v. c. 2.) 


Ma Han Arabic Ibrahim 
(metp1), Oneof the six great pro- 
meh whom God delivered Meciat fana 
The “ Friend of God,” Khalilu 'Ilih, to whom 
were revealed twenty portions (sahifah) of 
Seripture. 

Abraham is very freguently mentianed in 
the Gur'in, together with Ishmael and Isaac, 








ABRAHAM 


The following are Mr. Lane's selections (giving 
in ifalics the remarks of Muslim commenta- 
tor) :— 

$$ panel when Abraham said to his 
father Azar ag was the surname of Terah), 
Dost thou take images as deities? Verily I 
seethee and thy people to bein & manifest 
error. —fAnd thus, as We showed him the error 
of his father and his people, did We show 
Abraham the kingdom of the heavens and the 
earth, and (We did soJ)that he might be of (ine 
number Ki those who firmly believe.) d 
when the night overshadowed him, he saw a 
star (it is said thatit was Venus), (and) he said 
unto his people, who were astrologers, This is 
my Lord, according to your assertion.—But 
when it set, he said, I like not those that set, 
to take them as Lords, since it is not meet for & 
Lord to experience alteration and change of 
place, as they are of the nature of accrdents. 
Yet this had no effect upon them. And when 
he saw the moon rising, he said unto them, 
This is my Lord.—But when it set, he said, 
Verily if my Lord direct me not (if He con- 
Jirm me not in the right way), I shal! assuredly 
beof the erring people.— This was a hint to 
his people that they were in error: but it had no 
effect upon them. And when he saw the sun 
rising, he said, This is my Lord. This is 
Ereater than the star and the moon.—But when 
it set, and the proof had been rendered more 
strong to them, yet they desisted not, he said, O 
my people, verily I am clear of the (things) 
which ye associate with God, namely, the 
images and the heavenly bodies. So they said 
unto him, What dost thou worehip? He 
answered, Verily I direct my face unto Him 
who hath created the heavens and the earth, 
following the right religion, and Iam not of 
the polvtheists.—And his people argued with 
him, (but) he said, Do ye argue with me 
respecting. God, when He hath directed me, 
and I fear not what ye associate with Him 
unless my Lord will that aught displeasin 
should befall me? My Lord comprehendet 
everything by His knowledge. Will ye not 
therefore consider? And wherefore should 
I fear what ye have associated with God, 
when ye fear not for your having associated 
with God that of which He hath not sent 
down unto youa proof? Then which of the 
two parties is the more worthy of safety? 
Are we, or you? If ye know who is the more 
worthy of it, follow him— God saith, They 
who have believed, and not mixed their belief 
with injustice (that is, polytheism), for these 
shall be safety from punishment, and they are 
rightly directed.” (Sirah vi. 74-82. 

“ Relate unto them, in the book (that 13, the 
@ur'an), the histery of Abraham. Verily, he 
was a person of great veracity, a prophet. 
When he eaid unto his father Azar, who wor- 
shipped idols, O my father, wherefore dost 
thou worship that which heareth not, nor 
seeth, nor averteth from thee aught, whether 
of advantage or of #njury? O my father, 
verily (a degree) of knowledge hath come 
unto me, that hath not come unto thee: 
therefore follow me: I will direct thee into a 
right way. O my father, serve not the devil, 
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by obeying him in serving idols : for the deril 
is very rebellious unto the Compassionate. O 
my father, verily I fear that a punishment will 
betide thee from the Compassionate, 1f thou 
repent not, and that thou wilt be unto the 
devil an aider, and a companion tn hell-fire.— 
He replied, Art thou a rejector of my Gods, 
O Abraham, and dost thou revile then? If 
thou abstain not, I will assuredly assail thee 
with stones or with ill words : tkerefore beware 
FA me, and leave me for a long time.—Abra- 
am said, Peace from me be on thee! I will 
ask pardon for thee of my Lord, for He 
is gracious unto me: and I will separate 
myself from you and from what ye invoke 
instead of God: and I will call upon my 
Lord: perhaps I shall not be unsuccessful in 
calling upon my Lord, as ye are in calling 
upon idols.—And when he had separated him- 
self from them, and from what they wor- 
shipped instead of God, by going to the Holy 
Land, We gave him two sons, that he might 
cheer himself thereby, namely, Isaac and Jacob, 
and each (of them) We made a prophet: and 
We bestowed upon them Gone , the three), 
of our mercy, wealth and children, and We 
caused them to receive high commendation.” 
(Sirah xix. 42-51.) 

“ We gave unto Abraham his direction for- 
merly, before he had attained to manhood : and 
We knew him to be worthy of it. When he 
said unto his father and his people, What are 
these images, to the worship of which ye are 
devoted ?—they anewered, We found our 
fathers worshipping them, and we have fol- 
lowed their ezample. He said unto them, 
Verily ye end your fathers have been in a 
manifest error. They said, Hast tbou come 
anto us with truth in saying this, or art thou 
of those who jest? He auswered, Nay, your 
Lord (the being who deserveth to be worshipped) 
is the Lord of the heavens and the earth, 
who created them, not after the similitude of 
anything pre-eristing : and I am of those who 
bear witness thereof. And, by God, I will 
assuredly derise a plot against your idols 
after ye shall have retired, turning your 
backs.—So, after they had gone to their place 
af assembly, on a day when they held a festival, 
he break them in pieces with an aze, except 
the chief of them, upon whose neck he hung the 
urez that they might return unto it (nomelg, 
Ihe chief) and see what he had done with the 
others. They said, after 2g had returned 
and seen what he done, Who hath done 
this unto our gods? Verily he is of. the 
anjust.—And some of them said, We heard a 
young man mention tham reproachfully: he 
is called Abraham. They said, Then bring 
him before the eyes of the pop: that they 
may bear witness against him of his having 
done it. They said unto kim, when he had 
been brought, Hast thou done this unto our 
goda, O Abraham? He answered, Nay, this 
their chief did it: and sek ye them, if they 
(can) speak. And they returned unto them- 
selves, upon -reflection, and said unto them- 
selves, Verily ye are the unjust, in worship- 
ping that which speaketh not. Then they re- 
verted to their obstinacy, and said, Verily 
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thou knowest that these speak not: then 
wherefore dost tkou order us to ask them? He 
said, Do ye then worship, instead of God, 
that which doth not profit you at all, nor 
injure you if ye worship it not? Fieon you, 
and on that which ye worship instead of God! 
Do ye not then understand?—They said, 
Burn ye him, and avenge your gods, if ye 
will do s0. So they collected ahundance of fire- 
wood for him, and set fire to it : and they bound 
Abraham, and put him into an engine, and cast 
him into the fire. But, sarih God, We said, O 
fire, be thou cold, and a security unto Abra- 
ham! So nougbt of him was burned save his 
bonds : the heat of' the fire ceased, but its light 
remained : and by God's saying, Security,— 
Abraham was saved from dying by reason of 
its cold. And they intended against him & 
plot: but ,he caused them to be the sufferers. 
And we delivered him and Lot, the son of his. 
brother Haran, from Kl-Erag, (bringing 
themJunto the land which We blessed for the 
peoples, by the abundance of #ts rivers and 
trees, namely, Syria. Abraham took up his abode 
in Palestine, and Lot in El-Mutefikeh, be- 
Iveen which is a day's journey. And when 
Abraham had asked a son, We gave unto him 
Isaac, and Jacob as an additional gift, be- 
yond what he had asked, being a s0n's son : and 
all of them We made righteous persons and 
prophets. And We made them models of reli- 
gion who directed men by Our command unto 
Our religion: and We commanded them by 
inspiration to do good works and to perform 
prayer and to give the appointed alms, and 
they served Us. And unto Lot We gavo 
judgment and knowledge, and We delivered 
him from the city which committed fikhy 
actionz, for they were a people of evil, 
shameful doers: and We admitted him into 
our mercy: forhe was (one) of the righteous." 
(Sirah xxi. 52-75.) 

« Hast thon not considered him who disputed 
with Abraham concerning his Lord, becaase 
God had given him the kingdom? And he 
was Nimrod. When Abraham said, (upon his 
saying unto him, Who 15 thy Lord, unto whom 
thou invuest us?), My Lord is He who giveth 
life and causeth to die,—he replied, I give 
life and cause tv die—And he summoned iwo 
men, und slew one of them, and left the other. 
So when he saw that he underst not, Abra- 
ham said, And verily God bringeth the sun 
from the east: now do thou bring it from the 
west.—And he who disbelieved was con- 
founded : and God directeth not the offending 
people.” (Sirah ii. 260.) 

“ And Our messengers came formerly unto 
Abraham with good tidings of Isaac and 
Jacob, who should be after him. They said, 
Peace. He replied, Pesice be on you. And he 
tarried not, but brought a roasted calf. And 
when he saw that their hands touched it not, 
he disliked them and conceived a fear of 
them. They said, Fear not: for wo are sent 
onto the people of Lot, that we may destroy 
them. And his wife Sarah was standing 
serving them, and she laughed, rejoicing at the 
tidings of their destruction. And we gaye her 
good tidings of Isaac: and after Isaac, Jacob. 
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She said, Alas! shall I beara child when I 
am an old woman of nine and ninety years, 
and when this my husband is an old man of 
a hundred or a hundred and twenty years? 
Verily this (would be) a wonderful thing.— 
They said, Dost thou wonder at the com- 
mand of God? The mercy of God and His 
blessings be on you, O people of the house (of 
Abraham)! for He is praiseworthy, glorious. 
—And when the terror had departed from 
Abraham, and the good tidings had come 
unto him, he disputed with Us (that 13, with 
Our messengers) respecting the people of 
Lot for Abraham was gentle, compassionate, 
repentant. And he said unto them, Will ye 
destroy a city wherein are three hundred be- 
Iievers? They answered, No. He said, And 
will ye destroy a@ city wherein are two 
hundred beltevers? They answered, No. He 
said, And will ye destroy a city wherein are 
Jorty believers? They answered, No. . He said, 
and will ye destroy a city wherein are fourteen 
belsevers? They answered, No. He said, And 
tell me, if there be in it one believer? They 
answered, No. He said, Verily #n it is Lat. 
They replied, We know best who ts in it. And 
when #heir dispute had become tedious, they 
said, O Abraham, abstain from this diaputa- 
tionz for the command of thy Lord hath come 
or their destruction, and a punishment not (to 
bej averted is coming upon them.” (Siirah xi. 
72-78.) 

“ And when Our decree /or the destruction of 
the people of Lot came (to bo executed|, We 
turned them (that is, their cities) upside- 
downs for Gabriel raised them to heaven, and 
let them fall upside-down to the earth: and 
We rained upon them stones of baked clay, 
sent one after another, marked with thy Lord, 
each with the name of him upon whom it should 
be cast: avd they farej not far distant from 
the offenders : that 15, the stones are not, or the 
cities of the people of Lot were not, far distant 
from the people of Mekkeh.” (Surah xi. 84.) 

“And (Abraham) said (after his escape 
from Nimrod), Verily I am going unto my 
Lord, who will direct me 'unto the place 
whither He hatk commanded me to go, namely, 
Syria, And when he had arrived at the Holy 
Land, he said, O my Lord, give me a son 
(who shall be onej of the righteous. Where- 
upon We gave him the glad tidings of a mild 
ygutb. And when he had attained to “the 
age- when he could work with him (as some 
say, seven years: and some, thirteen), he said, 
O my child, verily I have seenina dream that 
I should sacrifice thee (and the dreams of pro- 
phets are true, and their actions, by the com- 
mand of God): therefore consider what thou 
seest advisable for me to do. He replied, O 
my father, do wbat thou art commanded: 
thou shalt find me, if God please, (of the 
numberj of the patient. And when they had 
resigned themselves, and he had laid hira 
down on his temple, in (the valley of) Mind, 
and had drawn the knife across his throat (but 
it produced no effect, by reason of' an obstzrle 
interposed by the divine power), We called unto 
him, O Abraham, thou hast verified the 
vision. Verily thus do We reward the well- 
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doers, Verily this was the manifest trial. 
And We ransomed him whom he had been com- 
manded to sacrifice (and he was Ishmael or 
Isaac: for there are two opinions) with an 
excellent victim, a ram from Paradise, the 
same that Abel had offered: Gabriel (on whom 
be peace!) brought it, and the lord Abraham 
LA en tt, saying, God is most great! And 
We left this salutation (to be bestowed) on 
him by the latter generations, Peace (be) on 
Abraham! 'Thus do We reward the well- 
doers: for he was of Our believing servanta.” 
(Sirah xxxvii. 97-111.) 

“ Remember when Abraham said, O my Lord, 
show me how Thou will raise to life the 
dead.—Hs said, Hast thou not believed? He 
answered, Yoa: but / have asked Thee that 
my heart may be at ease. He replied, Then 
take four birds and draw them towards thee, 
and cut them in pieces and mingle together their 
Jlesh and their Jenhea 2 then place upon each 
mountain af thy land a portion of them, then 
call thgm unto ihee: they shall come unto 
thee guickly: and know thou that God is 
mighty (and) wise.—And he took a peacock 
and a vulture anda raven and a cock, and did 
with them ag hath been described, and kept their 
heads with him, and called them : whereupon 
the portions flew about, one to another, until 
they became complete: then they came to their 
heads." (Sirah ii. 262.) 

“ Remember, when his Lord had tried Abra- 
ham by Leertain) words, commands and prohi- 
bitione, and he fulfilled them, God said unto 
him, I constitute thee a model of religion unto 
men, He replied, And of my offepring con- 
stitute models of religion. (God) said, My 
covenant doth not spply to the offenders, the 
unbelievers amang them—And when We ap- 
pointed the house (that is, the Ka'bah) to be 
8 place forthe resort of men, and a place of 
security (a man would meet the slayer of his 
Jather there and he would not provoke him (to 
revenge),) and feaid), Take, U men, the sta- 
tion of Abraham (the stone upon which he stood 
at the time. of building me House) as a 
place of prayer, ihat ye may perform behind it 
the prayers of the two rak'aks (which are or- 
dained to be performed after the ceremony) 
Of the circuiting (of the Ka'bah) —And We 
commanded Abraham and Ishmael, fsaying), 
Purify my House (rid it. of the i#dols) for 
those who shall compass (it), and those who 
shall abide there,and those who shall bow down 
and prostrate themselves.-—And when Abra- 
ham said, O my Lord, make this place a 
secure territory (and God hath answered his 
prayer, and made it a sacred place, wherein the 
blood of man is not shed, nor is any one op- 
pressed in it, nor 1s its game hunted (or shot), 
nor are ile plants cut or pulled up), and supply 
its inbabitants with fruits (which hath been 
done by tNe transporting of at-Taif from Syria 
thither, when it (ihat is, the territory of 
Makkah) was desert, without sown land or 
water, such of them as ghal! believe in God 
and the last day.—fFe mentioned them pecu- 
liarly in the prayer agreeably with the saying 
of God, My covenant doih not apply to the 
offenders.— God replied, And I will supply 
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him who disbelieveth: I will make him to 
enjoy a supply of food in this world, & little 
tohile : then I will force him, in the world to 
come,/to the punishment of the fire: and evil 
shall be the transit.” (Sirah ii. 118-120.) 

“ And remember when Abraham was raising 
the foundations of the House (that 1s, build- 
ing it), together with Ishmael, and they said, 
O our Lord, acoept of us our building: for 
Thou art the Hearer of what is said, the 
Knower of what ts done. O our Lord, al30 
mrke us resigned unto Theo, and make from 
among our offspring a people resigned unto 
Thee, and show us our rites (the ordinances 
of our worship, or our pilgrimage), and be pro- 
peron towards us: for Thou art the Very 

opitious, the Merciful. (They begged Him 
to be propitious to them, notwitkstanding their 
honesty, rom a motive of humslity, and by wa 
of instruction to their offspring.) O tr Ta 
also send anto them (that 19, the people of the 
House) an apostle from among them (and God 
hath answered their prayer by sending Muham- 

“ny signs 
(the Gur'an), and. shall teach them the book 
(the (Jur'an), and the knowlege that it con- 
taineth, and shall purify them from penyaan : 
for Thou art the Mighty, the Wise.—And 
who, will be averse from the religion of 
Alraham but he who maketh his soul foolish, 
!£ho is ignorant that it is God's creation, and 
that the worship af Him 18 incumbent on it: or 
who hghtly esteemetk st and applieth it to vile 
purposes j when We have chosen him in this 
world as an apostle anda friend, and he shall be 
in the world to come one of the rigbteous for 
whom are high ranks ?—And remember when 
his Lord said unto him, Resign thyself —he 
replied,I resign myself untothe Lord of the 
worlds.—And Abraham commanded his chil- 
dren to follow it (namely, the religion): and 
Jacob, his children: saying, O my children, 
verily God hath chosen for you the religion 
of al-Islim: therefore die not without your 
being Muslims.—It was @ prohibition from 
abandoning Islam and a command to persevere 
therein unto death.” (Sirah ii. 121-126.) 

« When the Jews said, Abraham was a Jew, 
and we are of his religion,—and the Christians 
said the like, (the following) wad revealed :— 
O people of the Scripture, wherefore do ye 
argue yespecting Abraham, asserting that he 
was 7 your religion, when the Pentatench and 
the Gospel were not sent down but after him 
along time? Do ye not then understand the 
Falaity of your saying? So ye, O peoplw, have 
arguad respecting that of which ye have 
knowledge, concerning Moses and Jesua, and 
have asserted that ye are of their religion : 
then wherefore do ye argue respecting that 
of which ye have no knowledge, concerning 
Abraham? But God knoweth his cate, and 
ye know itnot. Abraham was nota Jew nor 
a Christian: but he was orthodox, a Muslim 
(or one resigned), a Unitarian, and he was not 
of the polytheiats.” (Sirah iii. 58-60.) 


ABSCONDING OF SLAVES. 
Arabic Ibag (3W). An ahsconded 


male orfemale sinve is called Abig, but an 
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infant slave who leaves his home is termed 
zdll, a word which is also used for an adult 
slave who has strayed. The apprehension cf 
8 fngitive slave is a laudable act, and the 
person who seizes him should bring him be- 
fore the magistrate and receive a reward of 
forty dirhams. (Hamilton's Hidayah, vol. ii. 
p. 278.) 


ABSTINENCE. Arabic Tagwa 
(4535). Is very freguently enjoined in 
the Garin The word generally applies to 
abstinence from idolatry in the first instance, 
but itis used to express a life of piety, An 
excessive abstinence and a life of asceticism 
are condemned in the Gur'in, and the Chris- 
tians are cbarged with tho invention of the 
monastic life. (Sirah Ivii. 27.) “ As for the 
monastic life, they invented it themselves." 
(ptonasricism, rastiNG.) 


ABU "ABDI 'LLAH (Wlaw pt). 
Muhammsd ibn Ismi'il al-Bukhari, the author 
of the well-known collection of traditions re- 
ceived by the Sunnis. f(Buxmani.) 


ABU 'ABDI 'LLAH AHMAD IBN 
HANBAL (Je yg sen! Kilas Al). 


(rarur.) 
ABU 'ABDI 'LLAH IBN ANAS 
(oake Otaso gt). (marrE.) 


ABU "ABDI 'LLAH MUHAM- 
MAD IBN AL-HASAN (dilas pt 
Gem! yi dewe), Known as Imam 
Muhammad. Boruat Wasit,a city in Arabian 
“Irag, A.H. 192. He studied under the great 
Imim Abu Hanifah, and had also atudied 
under Imam Milik for three years. He is cele- 
brated as one of the disciples of the Imim 
Abi Hanifah, from whom he occasionally 
difors, as is seen in the Hidayah. He died 
at Rai,in Khurisan, where his tomb is still 
to be seen, A.H. 189. 


ABU BAKR (& m!). Of the 
origin of his name, there are various explana- 
tions. Some think that it means “the fathor 
of the maiden,” and that he received thia 
title becanse he was the father of 'Ayishah, 
whom Muhammad married when she was only 
nine years old. His original name was 'Abdu 
"1-Ka'bah (which the Prophet changed into 
“Abdu 'ilih) Ibn Abi Guhkfah. He was tho 
first Khalifah, or successor of Muhammad. 
smy'an,) Muhammadan writers praise him 
or the purity of his life, and call him ae- 
Siddig, the Veracious. Ho only reignod two 
yeari, and died August 22nd, a.D. 684. 


ABU DA'OD (»so pt). Sulaiman 
Ibn al-Ash'as al-Sijistfinis born at al-Basrah 
A.H. 202, and died A.H. 275. The compiler of 
one of the six correct booke of "Sunni tradi- 
tions, called the Sunnan Abi Daud, which con- 
tains 4,008 traditions, said to have been care- 
fully collated from 500,000. (TR4D1rions.) 


ABU HANIFAH (oferi! Kista pl). 
Abu Hanifah an-Nu'min is tho great Suoni 
Imim and jurisconsult, and the founder of 
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the Hanifi sect, His father, Sibit, was & 
silk dealer in the city of al-Kifah, and 
it is said his grandfather, Zuta, was a native 
of Kabui. He was born at al-Kifah, A.x. 80 
(ap. 700), and died at Baghdad, A.H. 150. He 
is regarded as the great oracle of Sunni juris- 
prudence, and his doctrines, with those of his 
Gisciples, the Imim Abi Yusuf and the Imim 
Muhammad, are generally received through- 
out Turkey, Tartary, and Hindustan. It is 
related that Imam Milik said that the Imim 
Abu Hanifah was such a logician that, if he 
were to assert a wooden pillar was made of 
gold, he would prove it by argument. 


ABU HURAIRAH (Ip? p!). One 
cf the most constant attendants of Muham- 
mad, who from his peculiar intimacy has 
related more traditions of the sayings and 
doings of the Prophet than any other indi- 
vidual. His real name is doubtful, but he 
was nicknamed Abi Hurairah on account of 
his fondness fora kitten. He embraced Islam 
in the year of the expedition to Khaibar, A.H. 
T, and died in al-Madinab, 4.H. 657 or 59, 
aged 78. 


ABU JAHL (Je »!). An im- 
placable adversary of Muhammad. His real 
name was Amr ibn Hishim, but he was sur- 
named, by the Muslims, Abi Jahl, or the 
“Father of Folly.” He is supposed to be 
alluded to in the Gur'in, Sirah xxii. 8:— 
“There is & man who disputeth concerning 
God without either knowledge or direction.” 
Heo was a boastful and debanched man, and 
was killed in the battle of Badr. 


ABU LAHAB (4 pl). One of 
the sons of Abu Muttalib, and an uncle to 
Muhammad. He was a most bitter enemy to 
the Prophet, and opposed the establishment 
of Islam to the utmost of his power. His 
name was “Abdu'l- Uzza, but he was sarnamed 
by Muhammad, Abi Lahab, “ The Father of 
the Flame.” When Muhammad received the 
command to admonish his relations, he called 
them all together, and told them he was & 
warner sent unto them before a grievous 
chastisement. Abi Lahab rejected his mis- 
sion, and cried out, “ Mayest thou perish! 
Hast thou called us together for this?” and 
took up astone to cast at him, whereupon the 
cxath Sirah of the @ur'in was produced :— 


“Let the hands of Abi Lahab perish, and 
let himself perish ! 
His wealth and his gains shall avail him 
naught. 
Burned shall he be at & fiery iame, 
And his wife laden with fire wood, 
On ber neck a rope of palm fibre.” 


Abu Lahab is saidto have died of grief and 
vexationat the defeat which his friends had 
received at tho battle of Badr, surviving that 
misfortune only seven days. His body was 
left unburied for several days. 

Zaid and Abi Lahab are the only relatives 
or friends of Muhammad mentioned by name 
in the Gur'in 


Pe EA. 


€AD 


ABU 'L-HUZAIL ZUFAR IBN 
AL-HUZAIL (Jd! ut pp Jeid! WA). 
Celebrated as Ta ra PI HA 
temporary and intimate friend of the great 
Ann ana Hanifah. He died at al-Basrah, 
AH, 8 


ABU 'L-GASIM (ee pl). “ The 
father of Gasim.” One of the names of Mu- 
hammad, assumed on the birth of his aon 
@asim, who diedininfancy. (MURAMMAD.) 


ABUSIVE LANGUAGE is for. 
bidden by the Muslim law, and the offender 
must be punished according to the discretion 
ofthe @azi. Abu Hanifah says: “ If a person 
abuse a Musalmin by calling him an ass or 
a kog, punishment is not incurred, because 
these expressions are in no respect defama- 
tory of the person to whom they are used, 
it being evident that he is neither an ass 
nor a hog. But some allege that in our 
times chastisement is inflicted, since, in the 
modern acceptation, calling a man an ass 
ora hog is held to beabuse. Others, again, 
allege that it is esteemed only to be abuse 
when the person of whom it is said occupiesa 
dignified position.” According to Abi Hanifah, 
the greatest number of stripes that can be 
inflicted for abusive language is thirty-nine. 
(Hamilton's Hidayah, vol. ii. 78.) 

Muhammad is related to have said, 
« Abusing a Muslim is disobedience to God, 
and it is infidelity for anyone to join such an 
one in religious warfare.” (Mishkat, xxii. 2.) 


ABU TALIB («Jk 2!) Muham- 
mad's uncle and guardian: the father of 
“Ali, Heis believed to have died as he had 
lived, an unbeliever in the Prophet's mission , 
but for forty years he had been his faithful 
friend and guardian. He died in the third 
year before the Hijrah. 


ABU “UBAIDAH (3ses0 pt) IBN 
AL-JARRAH One of the Companions, who 
was with the Propbet in all his wars, and 
distinguished himself at the battle of Uhud. 
He was highly esteemed by Muhammad, who 
made him one' of the “Asharah al-Mubash- 
sharah, or ten patriarchs of the Muslim faith 
He died A.H. 18, aged 58. 


ABU YUSUF (Hp pH). Known 
alsoas Ya'gab ibn Ibrahim Born at Bagh- 
dad, A.H. 113. Studied under the Imim Abi 
Hanifah, and is celebrated, together with the 
Imam Muhammad and the Imim Zufar, as 
disciples of the great Imim, from whose 
opinions, however, the three disciples not un- 
freguently differ, as will be seen upon refer- 
ence to the Hidayah. He died 4.m. 182. 


“AD (sle). A tribe located to the 
south of Arabia, to which. the prophet Hud is 
said to have been sent. See Gur'an, vii. 63:— 

“ And to “Ad we sent our brother Hlud, 
“O my people, said he, ' worship God: ye 
have no other god than Him: Will ye not 
then fear Him ?' 

“Said the unbelieving chisfs among: his 
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poople, "We certain!y perceive that thou art 
unsound of mind : and we surely deem thee 
an impostor.' 

“ He said, “O my people! itis not unsourd- 
noss of mind in me, but I am an Apostle 
from the Lord of the Worlds. 

“4 Tho messages of my Lord do I announce 
to you, and I am your faithful counsellor. 

«“ Marvel ye that a warning hath come to 
you from your Lord through one of yourselves 
that He may warn you? Remember how he 
hath made you the successors of the people 
of Noah, and increased you in tallness of 
stature. Remember then the favours of God, 
that it may haply be well with you.' 

« They said, "Art thou come to us in ordor 
that wo may worship onc God alone, and 
leave what our fnthers worshipped? Then 
bring that upon usa with which thou threat- 
cneat us, if thou be & man of truth. 

“ Hesaid, ' Vengeance and wrath shall sud- 
denly light on you from your Lord. Do ye 
diapute with me about names that you and 
your fathers have given your idols, and for 
which God hath sent you down no warranty ? 
Wait ye then, and I too will wait with you.' 

« And we delivered him, and those who 
were on his side, by our mercy, and we cut 
off, to the last man, those who had treated 
our signs as lies, and who were not believera." 

Also, Sirah Ixxxix. 5: “ Hast thou not seen 
how thy Lord dealt with “Ad at Iram, 
. adorned with pillars, whose like have not 
beenreared in these lands.” (HUD, IRAM.) 


ADA' (501). Payment, satisfac- 


tion , completing (prayera, &c.). 


ADAM. Arabic, Adam (ps1): The 
first man. Reckoned by Muslim writers as the 
first prophet, to whom ten portions of acrip- 
ture (sahifah) are said to have been revealed. 
He is distinguished by the title of Safiyu'llah, 
or, the " chosen one of God.” He is mentioned 
in the Gur'in in the following Sirahs, which 
are taken from Mr. Lane's Selections (new 
edition, by Mr. Stanley Lane-Poole  Triibner, 
1879), with the commentary in #falics :— 

« Remember, O Muhammad, when thy Lord 
said unto the angels, I am about to place in 
the earth & vicegerent to act for me in the 
erecution of my ordinances therein, namely, 
Adam,—they said, Wilt Thou place in it one 
who will corrupt in it by disobediences, and 
will shed blood (as did ihe sons of El-Jann, 
vho were in ily where ore, when they actad 
corruptly, God sent to them the angels, who 
drove them away to the #slands and the moun- 
fains), when we (on the contrary) celebrato 
the divine perfection, occupying ourselues with 
Thy praise, and extol Thy holiness? There- 
Jore we are more worthy of the vicegerency.— 
God replied, Verily I know that which ye 
Know not, us 10 the affair of appointing Adum 
vrcegerent, and. that among his posterity will be 
Ihe obedient and the rebellious, and the just will 
be manifest among them. — And he created 
Adam from the maya of the earth, taking a 
handful af every colour that it comprised, which 
was kneaded with various waters j and he com- 
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pietely Jarmen tt, and breathed into it the soul, 
s0 it became an animated sentient ber And 
he taught Adam the names of all things, in- 
using the knowledge of them “into his heart. 
Then He showed them (numely, tke things) to 
the angels, and said, Declare unto me the 
names of these things, if ye say truth in your 
assertion that I will not create any more know- 
ing than ye, and that ye are more worthy of thc 
viceyerency. They replied, ( We 2 Thy 
porfection! We have no knowledge excepting 
what Thou hast taught us: for Thou art the 
Knowing, tho Wise.— God said, 0 Adam, tell 
them their names. And when he had told 
thom their names, God said, Did I not say 
unto you that I know the secrets of the 
heavens and the earth, and know what yc 
reveal of your words, saying, Wilt thou place 
In it, ote., and what ye did conceal of your 
words, saying, He will not create any more 
generous towards Him than we, nor any more 
knowing?” (Sirah ii. 28-31.) 

“ We cronted you: that is, your father Adam : 
then We formed you, we formed him, and you 
in him: then We said unto the angela, Pro- 
strate yourselves unto Adam, by way of salu- 
tation, whereupon they prostrated them- 
selves, except Iblees, the father of the jinn, 
who was amid the angels: he was not of those 
who prostrated themselves. God said, What 
hath hinderad thee from prostrating thyself, 
when I commandod thee? He answered, I 
am better than he: Thou hast created me of 
fire, and Thou hast created him of earth. 
(God said, Then descend thon from it, that 
1s, from Paradise: or, as some say, the 
keavens: for it is not fit for thee that thou 
behave thyself proudly therein: s0 go thon 
forth : verily thou shalt be of the contempt- 
ible. Ho replied, Grant me respite until the 
day when they (that is, mankind) shall be 
raised from the dead. He said, Thou shalt 
be of those (who aro) respited : and, in another 
verse (in xv. 38, it Is said), until the day 
the known period: that is, until the period of the 
Jirst blast (of the sampa: (And the den 
said, Now, as Thou hast led me into error, 
will surely lay wait for them (that is, for the 
3ons of Adam) in Thy right way, the way that 
leadeth to Thee: then I will surely come upon 
them, from before them, and from behind 
them, and from their right hands, and from 
their left, and hinder them from pursuing the 
way (but, sarth Ibn “Abbas, he cannot come 
upon them above, lest he should intervene be- 
Iween the servant and God's mercy), and Thou 
shalt not find the great namber of them 
grateful, or believing. fo) said, Go forth 
from it, despised and driven away /rom 
mercy. Whosoever of them (that 13, of man- 
kind) shall follow thee, I will e#brely All 
hell with you all: with thee, and thy aff- 
spring, and with men.” (Surab vii. 10-17.) 

“And we said, O Adam, dwell thou and 
thy wife (Howwd jer Eve), whom God created 
from a rib of his left side) in the garden, and 
sat ye therefrom plentifully, wherever ye 
will, but approach ye not this tree, to eat 
thereof, (and it was wheat, or the grape-vine, 
or some ulher trees) for if ye do so, ye will be 
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of the number of the offenders. But the devil, 
Iblees, caused them to slip from it, that 1s 
from the garden, by his saying unto them, Shall 
I show you the way to the tree of eternity? 
And he sware to them by God that he was one 
af the faithful adrisers to them, s0 they ate 
of it, and He ejected them from from that 
state of delight in which they were. And We 
enid, Descend ye to the earth, ye two with the 
offspring that ye comprise (yet unborn), one 
of you (that 18, of your offspring) an enemy 
to another: and there shall be for you, in the 
earth, a place of abode, and a provision, PA 
its vegetahle produce, for & time, until the 
period of the expiration af your terms of life. 
And Adam learned, from his Lord, words, 
which were these -—O Lord, we have acted 
unjustly to our own souls, and if Thou do not 
forgive us, and be merciful unto us, we shail 
turely be of those who suffer loss, And he 
prayed in these words, and He became pro- 
pitious towards him, accepting his repentance : 
for He is the Very Propitious, the Merciful. 
Wo said, Descend ye from it (from the garden) 
altogether: and if there come unto you from 
Me a direction (a book and an apostle), those 
who follow my direction, there shall come no 
fear on them, nor shall they grieve in the 
worid to come, Por they hal). enter paradise : 
but they who disbelieve and accuse our signs 
of falsehood, these shall be the companions 
of the fire: they shall remain therein for 
ever.” (Sirah ii. 33-37.) 

The Muhammadans say, that when they 
were cast down from Paradise (which is in 
the seventh heaven), Adam fell on the isle of 
Ceylon, or Sarandib, and Eve near Jiddah 
(the port of Makkah) in Arabia, and that, 
after a separation of two hundred years, 
Adam was, on his repentance, conducted by 
the angel Gabriel to a mountain near Mak- 
kah, where he found and knew his wife, the 
mountain being then named “Arafat: and that 
he afterwards retired with her to Ceylon.— 
Sale. 


ADAB (st). Discipline of the 
mind and manners : good education and good 
breeding, politenese : deportment: a mode 
of eonduot or behaviour. A very long section 
of the Traditions is devoted to the sayinga 
of Muhammad regarding rules of conduct, 
and is found in the Mishkatu I-Masabih under 
the title Babu "-Adab (book xxii. Matthew's 
Mishkait). It inoludes—(1) Salutations, (2 
Asking permission to enter houser, (3) Shak- 
ing handa and embracing, (4) Rising up, (5) 
Sitting, sleeping and walking, (6) Sneezing 
and yawning, (7) Laughing, (8) Names, (9) 
Poetry and eloguence, (10) Backbiting and 
abuse, (IW Promises, (12) Jokiny, (18) Boast- 
ing and party spirit. The traditional sayings 
on these subjects will be found under their 
respective titles. “Ilmu “/-Adab is the science 
of Philology. 


“ADIYAT (wbote), “Swift borses.” 
The title of the 100th Surah of the Gur'an, the 
second verse of which is, “ By the swift 
chargers and those who strike fire with their 
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hoofs.” Professor 
“ gnorting chargers." 


AD'IYATU 'L-MASURAH (&.o01 
Bpldl). “The prayers handed down 
by tradition,” Those prayers which were 
said by Muhammad, in addition to the regular 
liturgical prayers. They are found in ditfe- 
rent sections of the traditions or Ahadig, 


'ADL (Jse). Justice. Appointing 
what is just, egualising, making of the 
same weight. Ransom. The word occurs 
twelve times in the @ur'in, e.g., Sirahiv. 128, 
“ Ye are not able, it may be, to act eguitabl 
to your wives, even though ye covet it.” 
Sirah ii. 44, “ Fear tbe day whercin no soul 
shall pay any ransom for another soul.” Sirah 
ii. 123, “ And fear the day when no soul shail 
pay any ransom for a soul, nor shall an egui- 
valent be received therefrom, nor any inter- 
cession avail: and they shall not be helped." 
Surah ii. 282, “ Write it down faithfully . . . 
then let his agent dictate faithfully.” Sirah v. 
105, “ Let there be a testimony between you 
when any one of youis at the point of death— 
at the time he makes his will—two eguitable 
persons from amongat you.” Sirah vi. 69, 
“And though it (soul).compensate with the 
fullest compensation it would not be accepted.” 
Sirah v. 115, “ The words of tby Lord are 
fulfilled in truth and justice.” Sirah xvi., 78, 
“Is he to be held egual with him who bids 
what is just, and who is on the right way?” 
Surah xvi. 92, “ Verily God bids you do 
justice.” Sirah xlix. 8, “Make peace with 
them with eguity and bejust.” Surah Ixxxii. 
8,“ Thy generous Lord, who created thee and 
moulded thee and disposed thee aright.” - 


Ar-ADL (Js!), One of the 
ninety-nine special names of God. It signi- 
fes “the Just.” It does not occur in the 
Gur'in as an attribute of the Divine Being, 
butitis in the list of attributes given in the 
Traditions. (Mishkat, book x.) 


“ADN (9s), The garden of Eden. 
Jarmatu Ah, The garden of perpetual 
abode, The term is used both for the garden 
of Eden, in which our first parents dwelt, 


Palmer translates it 


and also fora place in celestial blisa. (yax- 
XATU 'ADN.) 
ADOPTION. Arabic Tabanni 


(Kg). An adopted son, or daughter, 
of known Pak has no right to Taken 
from bis, or her, adoptive parents and their 
relatives,—the filiation of this description 
being neither recommended nor recognised by 
Muhammadan law, Such son or daughter is, 
however, entitled to what may bc given under 
a valid deed in gift orwill. Insthis particular 
the Muhammadan agrees with the English, 
and the Hindu with the Roman law. (Tugore 
Luw Lectures, 1873, p. 124.) 


ADORATION. The acts and 
postures by which the Muslims express 
adoration at the time of prayer are similar to 
thoso used by the ancient Jews (vide Smith's 
Dictionary of the Bible, in loco), and consist of 
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Ruki', or the inclination of the body, the 
hands being placed on the knees: and Sujud, 
or prostration upon the earth, the forehead 
touching the ground. (prayER.)' The adora- 
tion of the black stone at Makkah forms 
an important feature in the ceremonies of the 
pilgrimage. (HaJs.) 
“ 


ADULTERY. Arabic sini” (»)). 
The term zing' includes both adultery and 
fornication, but there is a difference in the 
punishment for these offences. (romnicaTion.) 

Adulteryis established before a @azi, either 
by proof or confeasion. To establish it upon 
pensk four witnesses are reguired. (Gurin, 

irahiv. 1.) When witnesses come forward, it 
is necessary that they should be examined 
particularly concerning the nature of the 
Offence. When the witnesses shall have borne 
testimony completely, declaring that “they 
have seen the parties in the very act of carnal 
conjunction,” the @azi passes sentence. 

A confession of adultery must be made by 
the person who has committed the sin, at 
four different times, although, according to the 
Imim ash-Shafi'i, one confession is sufficient. 
Some of the doctors hold that if a person 
retract his confession, his retraction must be 
credited, and he muat be forthwith released. 

At the commencement of Muhammad's mi3- 
sion, women found guilty of adultery and for- 
nication were punished by being literally 
immured—Siratu n-nisa (iv.) 19, “ Shut them 
up within their houses till death release 
them, or God make some way for them.” 
This, bowever, was cancelled, and lapidation 
was substituted as the punishment for adul- 
tery, and 100 stripes and one years banish- 
ment for fornication. 

When an adulterer is to be stoned to death, 
he should be carried to some barren place, 
and the lapidation should be executed, first 
by the witnesses, then by the Gizi, and after- 
wards by the by-standers. When a woman 


. is stoned, a hole or excavation should be dug 


to receive her, as deep as her waist, because 
Muhammad ordered such a hole to be dug 
for Ghandia. 

Itis lawful fora husband to slay his wife 
and her paramour, if he shall find them in 
tho very act. If a supreme ruler, such as 
a Khalifah, commit adultery, heis not subject 
to such punishment. 

The state of marriage which subjecte 8 
whoremonger to lapidation, reguirea that he 
be free (ie. not a slave), a Muslim, and one 
who has consummated u lawful marriage. 

It will be seen that Muhammadan law is 
almost identical with the divine law of the Jews 
with regard to adultery (Deut. xxiii. 22, Lev. 
xix. 20), but the Mosaic penalty applied as 
well to the betrothed as to the married 
woman. 


AFFINITY. Arabic Garabah (M5). 
The prohibited degrees (hurmah) with regard 
to marriages aro as folliws :—Motber, 
daughter, paterual aunt, maternal aunt, bro- 
tber's or sisters daughter, grandmother, 
granddaughter, mother-in-law, atep-mother, 
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daughter-in-law, granddanghter-in-law. Nor 
can any man marry any who stand in any of 
these relationships from fosterage. The mar- 
riage of two sisters at the same time is for- 
bidden, but the marriage of a deceased wife's 
sisteris allowed. Marriage with a deceased 
brother's wife is very common in Muslim 
countries, such marrisges being held to bea 
very honourable means of providing for & 
brother's widow. The marriage of cousins is 
also considered most desirable, as being the 
means of keeping families and tribes together. 
The passage of the Gur'in on the subject of 
affinity, is as follows (Sirah v. 27):— 

“Marry not women whom your fathers 
have married: for this is a shame, and hate- 
ful, and an evil way —though what is past 
(ie. in times of ignorance) may be allowed. 

“Forbidden to you are your mothers, and 
your daughters, and your sisters, and your 
aunt3, both on the father and mot er's 
side, and your nieces on the brother and 
sister's side, and your foster-mothers, and 
your foster-sisters, and the mothers of your 
Wives, and your step-daughters who are your 
wards, born of your wires to whom ye have 
gone in: (but if ye have not gone in unto 
them, it shall be no sin in you to marry 
them:) and the wivea of your sons who pro- 
ceed out of your loins, and yes may not have 
two sisters : except where it is slready dono. 
Verily, God is Indulgent, Merciful! 

« Forbidden to also are married women, 
except those who are in your hands as 
slaves: This is the law of God for you And 
itis allowed you, beside tbis, to seek out 
wives by means of your ealth, with wmodest 
conduct, and without fornication. And give 


' tbose with whom ye have cohabited their 


dowry. Thisis the law. But it ahall be no 
crime in you to make agreements over and 
above the law. Verily, God is Knowing, 
Wise!” 


AFFLICTION. Arabic husn (0), 
ghamm (p&). The benefits of affliction 
are freguently expressed in both the @u'rin 
and Traditions. For example: Sirah ii. 150, 
« We will try you with something of fear, and 
hunger, and loss of wealth, and sonls and 
fruit: but give good tidings to the patient who, 
when there falls on them a@ calamity, say, 
“Verily we are God's and verily to Him we 
returo”” This formula is always used by 
Muhammadans in any danger or sudden cala- 
mity, especially in the presence of death. 

In the traditions (see Mishkatu I-Masabih), 
Muhammad is related to have said, “A 
Muslim is like unto standing green corn, 
which sometimes stands erect, but is some- 
times cast down by the wind.” “ No affliction 
befals a servant of God but on account of the 
sins which he commits." 


AFSUN (op!) The Persian 


term for Dua'wah or exorcism. (rxoRcisM.) 


(AFU (ye). Lit. “ erasing, cancel- 
ling.” The word is generally used in Muham- 
madan books for pardon and forgiveness. It 
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occurs eight times in the Gur'in, e.g. Sirah 
ii. 286, “ Lord, make us not to carry what we 
have not strength for, but forgire us and par- 
don us and hare mercy on us.” Sirah iv, 
46," Verily God pardons and forgives.” 

Al-sAfu is one of the ninety-nino special 
names of God. It means “ one who erases or 
cancels:” “ The Eraser (of sins)." See Yur'in, 
Surah iv. 51. 


AGENT. Arabic wakil (JS). One 
legally appointed to act for another. For the 
Muhammadan law regarding the appointment 
of agents to transact business, or to negotiate 
Warriayes, see Hamilton's Hidayah, vol. iii. 
p. 1: Baillie's Digest. Hanifi Code, p. 155 
Imamiyah Code, p. 29. The author of the 
Hidayuh says, “It is lawful for & person to 
appoint another his agent for tho settlement, 
in his bebalf, of every contract which he 
might lawfully have concluded himself, such 
as sale, marriage, and so fortl 5" and he then 
procceds to lay down rules for guidance in 
such mattars at great length. A woman who 
remains in privacy and is not accustomed to 
go into Court, onght, according to tho saying 
of Abu Bakr, to appoint an agent and not 
appear herself. A slave or 3 minor may be 
appointed agent for a free man. 


AL-AHAD (se31). “The One.” A 


title given to God. (names or con.) 


AHADIYAH (&set). Unity, con- 
cord. Al-Ahadiyah is a term used by Safi 
mystics to express a condition of the mind, 
completely absorbed in a meditativn on the 
Divine Unity. (See “Abdu 'r-Razzig's Dic- 
tionary of the Technical Terms of the Sufis. 
Sprenger's edition.) 


AHOAF (Jbl). The name of-a 
tract of land in Sihrin Yaman. The title of 
the xLvith Surah of the Gur'an. 


AHLU 'L-BAIT (ws! J21). “The 
people of the house." A term used in the 
Gur'an (Sirah xxxiii. 33), and in the Hadis 
(Mishkat, xxiv. 21), for Muhammad's house- 
hold, 


AHLU 'L-HAWA' (se Jet). A 


visionary person) a libertine, 


AHLU 'L-KITAB (pu jet). Lit. 
“The people of the book.” A term used 
in the Gur'in for Jews and Christians, as be- 
lievers in 2 rovenled religion. Some sects of 
the Shi'ahs include the Majisi (Magi) under 
this term. 


AHMAD (»01), The name under 
Wbich Muhammad professes that Jesus Christ 
foretold his coming. Vide @ur'in, Surah Ixi. 
6, “And remember when Jesus tbe son of 
Mary said, “O children of Israel! of a truth I 
am God's Apostle to you to confirm the law 
which was given before me, and to announce 
an apostle that shall come after me, whose 
name shall be Ahmad” Muhammad bad, no 
donbt, heard that Our Lord had promised a 
Paracletos (rapaxAnros), John xvi. 7, This 
title, understood by bim, probably from the 


AL 


similarity of sound, as eguivalent to Periclytos 
(meptxAvros), he applied to himself with 
reference to his own name Muhammad, the 
praised or glorified one. Muir thinks that in 
some jmperfect Arabic translation of the 
Gospel of St. John, the word mrapaxAyros 
may have been translated Ahmad, or praised. 
(Life of BMlahomet, vol. i. 17.) 


AHZAB (wlpt). “Confederates.” 
The title of the xxxrirrd Sirah of the Gur'in, 
which is said to have been written when 
al-Madinah was besieged by & confederation of 
the Jewish tribcs with the Arabs of Makkah. 
AH. 6. 


AIYUB (smp!) (sos) i 


AJAL (Je!). The appointed time 
of death, said to be ordained by God from 
the first. GYurin, Sirah xxxv. 44, “He 
respites them until the appointed time. 
When their appointed time comes, verily God 
looks upon His servants.” (peatu.) 


AJIR (1). A term used in Mu- 


hammadan law for a person hired for service. 
Crvaran.) 


AJNABI (at). 


any person not of Arabia. 


AKHIR-I-CHAHAR-I-SHAMBAH 
(Kost je 61). The last Wednesday 


of the month of Safar. It is observed as'a 
feast in commemoration of Muhammad's 
having experienced some mitigation of his 
last illness, and having bathed. It was the 
last time he performed the legal bathing, for 
he died on the twelfth day of the next 
month. In some parts of Islim it is cus- 
tomary, in the early morning of this day to 
write verses of the @Gur'in, known as the 
Seven Salams (g.v.), and then wash off the ink 
and drink it ag a charm against evil. It is 
not observed by the Wahhibis, nor is its ob- 

servance universal in Islim. : 


AKHLAG (3lst). The plural of 
Khulg. Natures, dispositions, habits, manners. 
The general term for books on morality, 
e.g. Akhlag-t-Jalali, Akhlag-i-Muhsini, the 
name of a dissertation on Ethics by Husain 
Wa'iz Kashifi, a.m. 910, which has been trans- 
lated into English by the Rev. H. G, Keene 
(W. HL. Allen & Co.). 


AKHUND (xi!) A maulawi: a 
teacher. A title of respect given to eminent 
religious teachers. One of the most cele- 
brated Muhammadan teachers of modern 
times was the “ Akhind of Swat,"” who djcd 
AD. 1875. This great religious leader resided 
in the village of Saida, in the district of 
Swit, on thc north-west frontier of India. 


AKHUNDZADAH (sotyasy21). The 
son of an Akhind. A title of respect given 
to the sons or descendants of celebrated reli- 
gious teachers. fakmunp.) 


AL (IV. Lit. “ offspring, or pos- 
terity.” Used in Muslim works for the off- 
spring of Muhammad 


A foreigner, 
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ar ALA (SN). The Most 
High.” The title of the Lxxxviith Surah of 
the Gur'in, in the second verse of which 
the word occurs: “ The name of thy Lord the 
Most High is celebrated.” 


ALAM (me). A standard or 
onsign. A term used for tho fags and stan- 
dards paraded during the Muharram. (MU- 
HARBAM, STANDARDS. ) 


ALAM (mt). The universe, 
world : condition, state of bcing. 
« Alamu "arwah The world of spirits. 
« Alamu "-khalg The world, this life. 
" Alamu V-bagi The future state. 
“lamu 'I-u'zamah . The highest heaven. 
« Alamu 'sh-shahadah The visible world. 
« Hamu 'I-gharb The invisible world. 
s.Ilamu I-ma'gul The rational world. 

The four mystic stages of the Safis are— 
« Jlamu 'n-nasut The present world. 
“Ilamu I-malakat . “The state of angels. 
# Ilamu 'I-jabariat . The state of power. 
«Alamu W-lahut The state of absorptivn 

into the Divinity. 


isurrisM.) 
ALAMAT (wbole). The greater 
signs of the resurrection. (ALAMATU '3- 


SAYAH, RESURRECTION. | : 


ALAMATU 'N-NUBUWAH 
Bp lehe). The signs of Pro- 
phecy.” A term used for the supposed mi- 
racles and other proofs of the mission of 
Muhammad. The title of a chapter in tho 
Traditions. (Mishkat, xxi. c. vi.) 

ALAMATU 'S-SAAAH (wlelo 
kelit). “The signs of the hour,” 
,e the signs of the time of the Resurrection 
and of the Day of Judgment. The titleofa 
section of the Traditions. (Mishkat, xxiii. 
e. 8.) (RESURRECTION.) 


“ALAG (Ws). “Congealed blood.” 
The title of the xcvith Sirah, the first five 
verses of which are generally allowed to be 
the earliest portion of the @ur'in. 


ar-BALDAH (A31). “The City.” 
A nsme sometimes used in the Hadis for 
Makkah. 


ALCHEMY. Arabic — Kimiya 
(eleeeS). Aceording to the Kashfu 


'g.zunin, in loco, learned Muslims are not 
agreed as to the existence of this occult 
science, nor are they of one opinion as to its 
lawfulness, oven if it should exist. 


ALEXANDER THE GREAT. 
Mentioned in the GuY'in as Zu 'k @arnatn, 1.e. 
“He of the two horns,” with which he is 
represented on his coins. (Sirah xviii. 82.) 
"Ie seems to have been regarded by Muham- 
mad as one invested with a divine commis- 
sion:—" Verily we established his power 
uponearth”: but commentators are not agreed 
whether to nssign to him the position of & 
Propbet. (xU 'L-GARNAIN.) 
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As-HAMD (30m!) “Praise.” A 
title given to thefirst Surah, s0 called because 
its first word is Al-hamd. This chapter is 
also called Fatihah, which term is used by 
modern Muslims for the Sirah when it is szid 
for the benefit of the dead, Al-hamd being 
its more usual title. (rATIHAH.) 


Az-HAMDU-LILLAH (@ saall). 
“ Praise belongs to God.” An ejaculation which 
is called Tahmid, and which occurs at the com- 
mencement of the first chapter of the @uran. 
It is used as an ejaculation of thanksgiving— 
« Thank God!” Itis very often recited with 
the addition of Rabbi 'I-'alamin, “ Lord of the 
Universe.” (ranwro.) 


Ar“ALI (d1). One of the 


ninety-nine special numes of God. It means 
“ The Exalted One.” 


"ALI (de). The son of Abi- 


Talib, and a cousin-german to Muhammad, 
who adopted him as his son. He married 
Fatimab, the daughter of Muhammad, and 
had by her three sons, Hasan, Husain, and 
Muhassin. He was the fourth Khalifah, and 
roigned from A.H. 35 to A.H. 40. He was 
struck with a poisoned sword by Ibn Muljam, 
ut al-Kifah, and died after three days, 
nged fifty-nine years. The Shi'ahs hold that, 
on the death of Muhammad, “Ali was entitled 
to the Khalifate, and the respective claims of 
Abi Bakr, Umar,and “Usmin onthe one hand, 
and of "Ali on the other, gavo rise to the 
Shi'ah schism. “Ali is surnamed hy the Arabs 
Aradu "Ulah, and by the Persians Sher-i- 
Kuda, 1.e. “ The Lion of God." (enam) 


ALIF. The letter Alif (!) is a 
monogram freguently placed at the head of 
letters, prescriptions, &c. It is the initial 
letter of the word Allah HN), “ God." 


ALIF LAM MIM. The Arabic 
letters ml, corresponding to A4 LM, 
which oceur at the commencement of six 
Surahs, namely Siratu "|-Bagarah (11.), Siratu 
Ali Imran (a1.), Siiratu '1-“Ankabut (xxIX.), 
Suratu 'r-Rum (xxx.), Suratu Lugman (Xxal.), 
and Siratu 's-Sijdab (xxx1.). Muhammad 
never explained the meaning of these myste- 
rious letter, and conseguently they are'a 
fruitful source of perplexity to learned com- 
mentators. Jalalu 'd-din gives an exhaustive 
summary of the different views in his Itgan 
p- 470). Some suppose they stand for the 
words Allah, “God”, Latif, “ygracious” 
Majid,“ glorious." Others say they stand for 
Ana'lahualamu, “Lam the God who knoweth.” 
Others maintain that they were not meant to 
be understood, and that they were inserted 
by the Divine command without explanation, 
in order to remind the reader that there were 
mysteries which his jntellect would nerar 
fathom. 


ALU IMRAN (utyee JV. “The 
family of “Imran.” The title of the third 
chapter of the @ur'an. 


“ALIM (le), pl. ulama” A learned 
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man. The term usually includes all religious 
teachers, such as Imims, Muftis, Gizis, and 
Manlawies: andin Turkey it denotes the poli- 
tical party led by the religious teachers. 


AL-ALIM (pelal!). One of the 
ninety-nine special names of God. It fre- 
guently occurs in the @ur'in, and means “ The 
Wise One.” 


ALLAH (&8t). (aop.) 
ALLAHU AKBAR (yS! @). 


“ God 'is great,” or “ God is most great.” An 
ejaculation which is called the Takbir. It 
occurs freguently in the liturgical forma, 
and is used when slaying an animal for food. 
(rarsin.) 


ALMSGIVING. The word gene- 
rally used for alms is Sadagah, or that which 
manifests righteousness, the word zakdat, or 
purification, being specially restricted to the 
legal alms. (zakat) Sadagatu (-Frtr are 
the offerings given on the Lesser Festival. 
The duty of almsgiving is very freguently en- 
joined in the @ur'in, eg. Surah ii. 274-5, 
“What ye expend of good (ie, of well- 
gotten wealth), it shall be paid to you 
again, and ye shall not be wronged. (Give 
your alms) unto the poor who are straitened 
in God's way and cannot traverse the earth. 
»... Those who expend their wealth by night 
and by day, secretiy and openly, they shall 
have their hire with their Lord.” 

The following are some of the sayings of 
Muhammad on the subject of almggiving, as 
they occur in the Traditions :—" The upper 
hand is better than the lower one. The 
upper hand is the giver of alms, and the 
lower hand is the poor beggar.” « The best 
of alms are those given by a man of small 
means, who givesof tuat which he has carned 
by labour, and gives as much as he is able.” 
“ Begin by giving alms to your own relatives,” 
“ Doing justice between two people is alms3 
assisting a man on his beast is alms, good 
words are alms.” “A camel lent out for 
milk isalms,a cup of milk every morning and 
evening is alms.” “ Your smiling in your 
brother's face is alms: assisting the blind is 
alme.” “ God says, Be thou liberal, thou child 
of Adam, that I may be liberal to tkee.” (See 
Mishkat, Matthew's edition, vol. i. p. 429.) 


ALWAH CN), pl.of Lauh. “The : 


tables” (of the Law). Mentioned in the 
Gur'an, Siirah vii. 142, “We wrote for him 
(Moses) upon tbe Tables (al-Alwah) a monition 
concorning every matter.” 

Muslim divines are not agreed as to the 
number either of the tables, or of the Com- 
mandments. The commentators Jalilain say 
they were either seven or ten. (TEN com- 
MANDMENTS.) 

AMAL-NAMAH (&04 Jae). The 
Persian word for Sahifatu 'I-A'mal, or record 
of actions kept by the recording angels. 
(SAHIFATU 'L-A “MAL, KIRAMU 'L-KATIBIN.) 


AMAN (0). Protection given 





AMULETS 


5 & Muslim congueror to those who pay 
tzyah, or poll tax. fgrrun.) 


AMBIYA (1), pl. of Nabi. 
“Prophets.” The title of the xxist Sirah. 
(rrorurre.) 


AMIN (we), Hebrew ym. An 


bada 
expression of assent used at the conclusion of 
prayers, very much as in our Christian wor- 
ahip. Itis always used at the conclusion of 
the Siratu 'I-Fitihah, or first chapter of the 
Gur'an. 

Amin,“ Faithful.” Al-Amin is the title which 
it is said was given to Muhammad when 
a youth, on account of his fair and honour- 
able bearing, which won the confidence of the 
people. 

Aminu 'l-Bait, one who wishes to perform 
the pilgrimage to Makkah. 


AMINAH (&:01),  Muhammad's 
mother. She was the wife of “Abdu 'Ilah, and 
the daughter of Wahb ibn “Abdi Manaf. 
She died and was buried at al-Abwa, a place 
midway between Makkah and al-Madinah, 
Lem her son claimed the position of a Pro- 
phet. 


AMIR (ee), Anglice, Emir. “A 
rulers a commander: a chief: a nobleman.” 
It includes the varioua high offices in a Muslim 
state, the Imim, or Khalifah, being styled 
Amiru -Umar@, the ruler of rulers, and 
Amiru "I-Mu'minin, the commander of the 
believers. 


AMIRU 'L-HAJJ (mad! yee). The 


Chief of the pilgrimage.” The officer in charge 
of the pilgrims to Makkah. (mays.) 


AMIRU 'L-MUMININ (yee 
gatal), “The Commander of the 
elisvers.” A title which was first given to 
Abdu 'Ilah ibn Jahsh after his expedition to 
Nakhlah, and which was afterwards sssumed 
by the Khalifahs (first by “Umar) and the 
Sulfins of Turkey. (rBarman) 
“AMR IBN AL- ASI (, ye! cg4 yyon). 


One of the Companions, celebrated for his 


conguest of Syria, Palestine and t,inthe 

reigns of Abi Bakr and “Umar. 0 died 

(according to an-Nawawi) A.m. 43, : 
AMULETS. Arabic Hama" 


(Be), “anything suspended” : 
Pa) “a Patape re Fe ab, “a Sapa ' 


Amulets, although of heathen origin, are 
very common in Muhammadan countries. The 
following are used as amuleta: (1) a small 
(Jur'in, encased in 8ilk or leather, and sus- 
pended from the shoulder: (2) a chapter or 
yerse of the @ur'in, written on paper and 
folded in leather or velvet: (8) some of the 
names of God, or the numerical power (see 
ABJAD) of these names: (4) the names of pro- 
phets, celebrated saints,orthenumericalpower 
of the same: (5) the Muhammadan creed, 
engraven on stone or silver. The chapters 
of the Gur'in generally selected for Amulets 
are: Sirahs i, vi, xviii, xxxvi, xliv., Iv, 


AMULETS 


Ixvii., Ixxviii. Five verses known as the 
Ayatu "-Hifz, or “ verses of protection,” are 
also freguently inscribed on Amulets. They 
are Siirahs ii. 256: xii. 64: xiii. 12: xv. 17: 
xxxvii, 7. (AYATU 'L-HIFZ.) 

These charms are fastened on the arm or 
leg, or suspended round the neck, as a pro- 
tection againat evil. They are also put on 
houses and animals, and, in fact, upon any- 
thing from whicb evil ia to be averted, 
Strictly, according to the principles of Islam, 
only the names cf God, or verses from the 
@urin, should be used for amulets. Informa- 
tion regarding the formation of magic aguares 
and amulets will be found in the article on 
Exorcism. (EXORCI8M, DA'WAH.) 





AN AMULET OF THE ATTRIBUTE OF con— Hafiz, 
“ THE PROTECTOR." 





A SMALL GURAN SUSPENDED A8 AN AMULET. 


Az-ANYAM ((WI). “The Cattle.” 
The title of the vith Sirah, in verse 187 of 
which some superstitious customs of the 
Meccang, as to certain cattle, are incidentally 
mentioned. 


ANANIYAH (S1). From ana, 
“1” “Egotism." Al-anansyah isa term used 
by the Sufis to express the existence of man. 


ANAS IBN MALIK (“1 ea 
wil). The last of the Companions 
of Muhammad, and the founder of the sect of 
the Malikis. He died at al-Basrah, a.B. 93, 
aged 103. 

Ar-ANFAL (JWN). “The Spoils.” 
The title of the vmith Sirah which was 
occasioned by & dispute regarding the apoils 
takenat the battle of Badr, between the young 
men who had foughbt and the old men who 
had stayed with the ensigns. 
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ANGEL. Arabic mal'ak or malak 
(His, wile). Persian Firishtah (aza). 
&itis believed,” says Ibn Majah, “that the 
angels are of a simple substance (created of 
light), endowed with life, and speech, and 
reason and that the difference between them, 
the Jinn, and Shaitins is a difference of 
species. Know," he adds, “that the angels 
are sanctifled from carnal desire and the dis- 
turbance of anger: they disobey not God in 
what He hath commanded them, but do'what 
theyare commanded. Their food is the cele- 
brating of His glory : their drink, the pro- 
claiming of His holinessj their conversation, 
tbe commemoration of God, Whose name be 
cxalted: their pleasure, His worship: and 
they are created in different forma and with 
different powera” (Arabian Nights, Lane'a 
edition, Notes to fhe Introduction, p. 27.) 

Four of them are archangels, or, as they 
are called in Arabic, Karubiyun (Cherubim), 
namely, Jubra'il, or Jibril, (Gabriel), the 
angel of revolations, Mika, or ikal, 
(Michael), the patron of, the Israelitos: 
Israjil, the angel who will sound the trumpet 
at the last day: and 'Izr@il, or “Azra'il, 
the angel of death. Angela are said to be 
inferior in “dignity to human .prophets, be- 
cause all the, angels were commanded to 
prostrate themselves before Adam (Sirah ii. 
32). Every believer is attended by two record- 
ing angels, called tbe Kiramu 'I-katihin, one of 
whom records his good actions, and the other 
his evil sctions. There are also two angels, 
called Munkar and Nakir, who examine all 
the dead intheirgraves. The chisf angel who 
has charge of hell is called Malik, and his 
subordinates are named Zabiniyah, or guards. 
A more extended account of these angels will 
be found under their particular titles. 

The angels intercede for man: “The 
angels celebrate the praise of their Lord, and 
ask forgiveness for the dwellers on earth." 
(Sirah xlii. 38.) “They also act aa guardian 
angels: “Each hath & succession of angels 
before him and behind him, who watch over 
him by God's behest.” (Sirah xiii. 12.) “Is 
it not enough for you that your Lord aideth 
you with three thousand angels sent down 
(Irom on high)?” (Surah iii. 120.) “He 
is the supreme over His servants, and sendeth 
forth guardians who watch over you, until, 
when death overtaketh any one of you, our 
messengers receive him and fail not.” (Sirah 
vi. 61.) 

There are eight angels who support the 
throne of God, “ And the angels shali be on 
its sides”and over them on that day eight 
shall bearupthethroneofthy Lord.” (Sirah 
Ixix. 17.) Nineteen have charge of hell. 
“ Over it are nineteen. None but angels have 
we made guardiana ofthe fire.” (Sirah Ixxiv. 
80, 31.) 

The names of the guardian angels given in 
the book on Exorcism (da'wah), entitled the 
Jawahsru'l- Khanuah, are Inrafil, Jibra'il, Kal- 
kail, Darda'il, Durbi'il, Rsftmf#'l, Sharka'tl, 
Tankalil, Ismail, Sarakika'l, Kharar#il, 
Tata'il, Ruyd'l, Hulail, Hamwikil, “trail, 
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Amwikil, Amra'il, Azra'1), Miks'il, Mahkatl, 
Harta'l, “Ata'il, Nurg'il, Nukhail. (rxor- 


Cia.) 

ANIMAL3. Arabic Hayawin 
(utpm).  According to the @ur'in, 
Ge ar. K3 Na God hath created every 
animal of water.” “ An idea,” says Rodwell, 
“ perhaps derived from Gen. i. 20, 21.” 

It im believed that at the Resurrection the 
irrationalanimals will be restored to life, that 
they may be brought to judgment, and then be 
annihilated. See @ur'in, Surah vi. 98, “ No 
kind of beastis there on the earth, nor fowl 
that fieth with its wings, but is a community 
like yon: nothing have We passed over in the 
book (of the Eternal decrees): then unto their 
Lord shall they be gathered.” 


“AI#ANKABOT (speSuat). “The 
Spider.” The title of the xxixth Siirah, 
in which there is & passing reference to 
this insect in the 40th verse:—“ The like- 
ness for those who take to themselves guar- 
dians besides God is the likeness of the spider 
who bnildeth her a house: but truly the 
frailest of all houses surely is the house of 
the spider,” 


Ar- ANSAR (63). “The Helpers,” 
2 term used for the early converts of al- 
Madinah: but when all the citizens of al- 
Madinah were ostensibly converted to Islam, 
they were all named Ansar, while those 
Muslimse who accompanied the Praphet from 
Makkah to al-Madinah were called Muhdjirun, 
or exiles. (Muir's Life of Mahomet. vol iii. 
Pp: 26.) (MUHAMMAD. 


ANTICHRIST. (masimv 'p-pag- 
JAL.) 


APOSTASY FROM ISLAM. 
Arabic #rtidid. (AW1). According to 
Muslim law, a male apostate, or Murtadd, is 
liable to be put to death if he continue bbsti- 
nste in his error, a female apostate is not 
subject to capital punishment, but she may 
be Kap in confinement until she recant. 
(Hamilton's Hidayah, vol. ii. p. 227.) If 
either the husband or wife apostatize from 
(he faith of Islim, a divorce takes place 1ps0 
facto, the wife is entitled to ber whole dower, 
but no sentence of diworce is necessary. If 
the husband and wife both apostatize together, 
their marrisge is generally allowed to con- 
tinue, although the Imam Zufar says it is 
annolled. But if, after their joint apostasy, 
either husband or wife were singly to return 
to Islim, ther the marriage would be dis- 
solved. (Hamilton's Hidayah, vol. ii. p. 188.) 

According to Abi Hanifah, a male apostate 
is disabled from selling or otherwise dispos- 
ing of his property, But Abu Yusuf and 
Imim Muhammad differ from their master 
upon this point, and consider & male apostate 
to bens competent to exercise every right as 
if he were still in the faith. (Hidayah, vol. 
ii. p. 285.) 

2 boy under age apoetatize, he is not 
to be put to death, but to be imprisoned until 
he come to full age, when, if he continue in 


pe ATA. 


SADILAH 


the state of unbelief, he must be put to. death. 
Neither lunstics nor drunkards are held to 
be responsible for their apostasy from Islam. 
(Hidayah, vol. ii. 246.) If a person upon com- 
pulsion become an apostate, his wife is not 
divorced, nor are his lands forfeited. If a 
person become a Musalmin upon compul- 
sion, and afterwards apostatize, he is not to 
be put to death. (Hidayah, vol. iii. 467.) 

he will of a male apostate is not valid, but 
that of a female apostate is valid. (Hidayah, 
Tol. iv. 587.) 

“Ikrimah relates that some apostates were 
brought tothe Khalifah “Ali, and he burnt them 
alive, but Ibn “Abbas beard of it, and said 
that the Kbalifah had not acted righbtly, for 
the Prophet had said, “ Punish not with God's 
pen oni (He. fire), but whosoever changes 

is religion, kill him with the sword,” (Sahihu 
'I-Bukhari.) 


APOSTLE. Arabic rasil (Jy—), 
hawari (sm). The term rasul 
(apostle or messenger) is applied to Muham- 
mad, that of hawiari being used in the @ur'in 
(Sirah iii. 4, 6, Surah iv. 111, 112, Sirah Ixi. 
14) for the Apostles of Jesus. The word 
kawiri seema to be derived from the AEthiopic, 
hora,“togo” hawirya, “ apostle” although, 
according to al-Baizawi, the commentator, it is 
derived from hawrra, “to be white,” in Syriac, 
kewar, and wasgivento the disciples of Jesus, 
he says, on account of their purity of life and 
sincerity, or because they were respectable 
men and wore white garments. In the Tra- 
ditions (Mishkat, book i.c. vi. part 2) hawari 
is used for the followers of all the prophets. 
(rropners.) 


Ar“AGABAH (&otal!). A sheltered 
glen near Mini, celebrated as the scene of the 
two pledges, the first and second pledge of 
al-“Agabah. The first pledge was made by ten 
men of the tribe of Khazraj and ten of Aus, 
when thev plighted their faith to Muhammad 
thus :—“ We will not worship any but one 
God, we will not steal, nor commit adul- 
terys nor kill our childrens nor will we 
slander our neighbour, and we will obey the 
Prophet of God.” The date assigned to this 
pledge by Sir W. Muir is April 21, a.p. 621. 
The second pledge was a few months after- 
warde, when seventy-three men and two 
women came forward, one by one, and took 
an oath of fealtytothe Prophet. Muhammad 
named twelve of the chief of these men, and 
said :—' Moses chose from amongst his people 
twelve leaders, Ye shall be sureties for the 
rest, even as were the Apostles of Jesus: and 
I am surety for my people. And the people 
answered, Amin, So be it.” (Muir's Life o/' 
Mahomet, tol. ii. pp. 216) 232.) 


“ADIB (miles), “A successor or 
deputy.” “ One who comes last.” Al-'agib is 
a title given to Muhammad as being styled 
“the last of the propbets." 


“AGILAH (Site). The relatives 
who pay the expiatory mulct for man- 
sisughter, or any other legal fine. They must 


AGIGAH 


be relatives descended from one common 
father. (Hamilton's Hidayah, vol. iv. pager 
449, 452, Baillie's Law of tan, p. 214) 


"AOIOAH (Sade), oo A custom 
observed by the Arabs on the birth of & 
child : namely, leaving the hair on the 
infant's head until the seventh day, when it is 
shaved, and animals are sacrificed, namely, 
two sheepfor a boy and one for a girl. (Miah- 
kat, xviii. c. 8) Itis enjoined by Muhammadan 
law, and obsorved in all parts of Islim. 


ARABIA. Bilidu "Arab (MX 
m1), Jasiratu "l-“Arab (wpN bay), 
“Arabistin (we). The peninsula 
bearing, amongst the Arabs, these names ir 
the country situated on the east of the Red 
Sea, and extending asfar as the Persian Gulf. 

The word probably signifiee a “ barren 
place,” “ desert” (Heb. Dw). 

Ptolemy divides Arabia Into three parts, 
Arabia Petrea, Arabia Felix, and Arabia 
Deserta : but Arabian geographers divide it 
into Tihimah, al-Hijaz, an-Najd, al“ Arus, 
and al- Yaman. 

Theo racer which have peopled Arabia are 
divided into three sectiong, al-'Arabu 'I-B@'i- 
dah, al-'Arabu "“Aribah, and al-Arabu 'I- 
Musta'ribah. 

IL Als Arahu M-Baidah, are the old “ lost 
Arabs," of whom tradition has preserved the 
namex of several trihes, as well aa some me- 
morable particulars regarding their extinction. 
This may well be called the fabulous period of 
Arahian history but, as it has the sanction of 
the Gur'in, it would be sacrilege in a Muslim 
to doubt ifs authenticity, According to 
this account, the most famous of the extinct 
tribes were those of “Ad, Samid, Jadis, and 
Tasm, all descended in the third or fourth 
generation from Shem. “Ad, the father of his 
tribe, settled, according to tradition, in tho 
Great Desert of al-Ahgaf soon after the con- 
fusion of tongues. Shaddiid his son sueceeded 
him in the government, and greatly extended 
his dominions, Ho performed many fabulous 
oxploits, among others, he erected a magnifi- 
cent city in the desert of 'Adan, which had 
been begun by his father, and adorned it with 
a sumptuous palace and delightful gardena, 
in imitation of the celestial paradise, in order 
to inspire his subjects with a superstitious 
veneration for him as a god. This superb 
atructure was built with brioks of gold and 
silver alternately disposed. The roof wan of 
gold, inlaid with precious stonea and pearla. 
The trees and shrubs were of the same pre- 
cioua materiala. The fruits and flowers were 
rubies, and on the branches were perched 
birds of similar metala, the hollow parta of 
which were loaded with every apecies of the 
ricbest perfumes, so that every breeze. that 
bIew came charged with frngrance from the 
billa of these golden images. To this para- 
dise he gave the name of Iram (seo Gur'in, 
Sirah Ixxxix. 6). On the completion of all 
this grandeur, Shaddid set out with a splendid 
rctinue to admire its beauties, But heaven 
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would not suffer his pride and impiety to go 
unpunished : for, when within a day's journey 
of the place, they were all dentroyed by & 
ferrible noise from the clouds, As a monument 
of Divine justice, the city, we are as , 
still standa in the desert, though invisible. 
Southey, in'his Thalaba, has viewed this and 
many of the other fables and superstitions of 
the Arabs with the eye of a poet, s philo- 
sopher, and an antiguary. According to at- 
Tabari, this legendary palace was discovored 
in the time of Mu'iwiyah, the first Khslifah of 
Damascus, by a person in search of a stray 
camel. A fanciful tradition adde, that the 
Angel of death, on being asked whether, in 
the discharge of his duties, an inatance had 
ever occurred in which he had felt some com- 
passion towards his wretched victims, ad- 
mitted that only twice had his sympathier 
beon awakened—once towards a shipwrecked 
infant, which had been exposed on a solitary 
plank to struggle for existence with the winds 
and wares, and which he spared: and the 
second time in cutting off the unhappy Shad- 
dad at the moment when almost within view 
of the glorious fabric which be had orected 
at s0 much expense. No sooner hati the 
angel spokon, than & voice from heaven 
was heard to declare that the helpless 
innocent op the plank was no other than 
Shaddid himself,: and that his hment 
was a just retribution for his titude 
toa merciful and kind Providenee, which 
had not only saved his life, but raised him 
to unrivalled wealth and splendour. The 
whole fable seema to be a confused tradition 
of Belus and the ancient Babylon: or, rather, 
as the name would import, of Benhadad, men- 
tioned in Scripture as one of the most famous 
of the Syrian kings, who, we are told, was 
worshipped by his subjecta. 

Of the “Adites and their succeeding princes, 
nothing certain is known, exeept ihat they 
were dispersed or destroyed in the course ofa 
few centuries by the sovereigns of al-Yaman. 

The tribe of Samitid first settled in Arsbia 
Felix, and on their expulsion they repsired 
to al-Hijr, on the confines of Syria. Like the 
“Adites, they are reported to have been of a 
most gigantic stature, the talleat being a hun- 
dred cubits bigh and the least sixty : and such 
was their muscular power, that, with a stamp 
of the foot in the driest soil, they could plant 
themselver knee-deep in the earth. ey 
dwelt, the @ur'in informa us, “in the caves of 
the rocka, and cut the mountains into housen, 
which remain to this day.” In this tribe it in 
eany to discover tho Thamudeni of Diodorus. 
Pliny, and Ptolemy. 

Tbe trihes of Tasm and Jadis settled be- 
tween Makkah and 4|-Madinab, and occupied 
the whole level country of al-Yaman, living 
promiscuously under the same goromment. 
Their biatory is buried in darknesa, and when 
tha Araha wiah to denote anything of duhions 
nuthority, they call ita fable of Tasm. 

Th 'extinction of these tribor, accord- 
ing to tho Gur'an. was miraculous, and & 
signal cxample of Divine vengeance. e 
postority of “Ad and Samiid had nbandoned 
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the worship of the true God, and lapsed into 
incorrigible idolatry. They had been chastised 
with a three years” drought, but their hearts 
remained hardened. To the former waa sent 
the Propbet Had, to reclaim them and preach 
the unity of the Godhead. “ O my people!” 
@xclaimed the prophet, “ ask pardon of your 
Lord then turn unto Him with penitonce, 
(and) He will send down the heaveng upon 
you with coplous raina, and with strength in 
addition to your strength will He increane 
you” Few helieved, und the overthrow of 
the idolators was effected hy & hot and nuf- 
focating wind, that hlew seven nights and 
eight days without intermianion, accompanied 
with & terrihle earthguako, by which their 
idols were broken to piscer, and their housea 
thrown to the ground. (See Gur'in, Sirah vii. 
08, xi. 58.) Lagmin, who, according to rome, 
Was a famous king of the “Adites, and who 
Iived to the age of reven eagles, escaped, with 
abont sixty othera, the common calamity. 
These few survivors gave rise toa triho 
called the Latter "Ad: hut on account of their 
orimes they were transformed, aa the @ur'in 
atatea, into aasex or monkeyn. Hid returned 
to Hagramaut, and was buried in tho neigh- 
bourhood, where n small town, @abr Hid, 
atill bera his name. Among tho Arabs, “Ad 
Oxprossen the same remoto ago that Saturn or 
Ogyyes did among the Groeka: anything of 
extreme antigaity in nnid to be “as old as 
King "Aa." 

The idolatrous tribo of Samid had the 
prophet Salih sent to them, whom D'Herbolot 
maken the son of Arphaxad, while Bochart 
and Sale suppore him to be Peleg, tho 
hrother of Joktan. His preaching had little 
effect. The fate of the “Aditen, instead of 
being a warning, only set them to dig caverns 
in the rocka, where they hoped to encape tho 
vengeance of winda and tempenta. hera 
demanded A sign from the prophet in token of 
his mission. Ar n condition of their belfef, 
they challenged him to a trial of power, 
similar to what took place betweon Elijah 
and the priests of Baal, and promised to 
follow the deity that should gain the triumph. 
From a certain rock & camel big with young 
war to come forth in their prenence.” The 
idolaters were foileds for on Silih's pointing 
to the Apot, a she-camel wan produced, with 
young one ready weaned. This miraclo 
wrought convfction in a few : but the ront, far 
from believing, hamatrung the mother, killed 
her miraculous progeny, and dividod the 
flesh among them, This act of impiety xonled 
their doom. “ And a violent tempest overtook 
the wicked, and they wore foun .prostrate on 
their breasta in their nhoder." (Garin, 
Biirah vii. 71, xi. 64.) 

The tribea of Jadis and Tasm owe their 
oxtinotion to a different cause. A cortain 
denpot, 9 Tammite, but sovereign of hoth trihes. 
had rendered himself detented by n voluptnous 
law elaiming for himself a priority of right 
over all tho brider of the Jadisiten This 
insult was not to be tolerntod, A conspiracy 
was formed. The king and his chiefs were 
invited to an ontertainmont. The Avengers 
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had privately hidden their swords in the 
sand, and in the moment of mirth and fes- 
tivity they fell upon the tyrant and his 
retinue, and finally extirpated the yreater 
part of his subjects. 


Il.—The pure Arabs are those who claim 
to be descended from Joktan or Gahtan, whom 
the present Arabs regard as their principal 
founder. The members of this genuine 
stock are stylod al-“Arabu '1-Aribah, tho 
Kenuine Arabs. According to their genenlogy 
of thia patriarch, his dencendnnta formed two 
Gistinct branches. Ya'ruh, one of bis 8ong, 
founded the kingdom of al-Yaman, and Jurhum 
that of al-Hijiz. These two are the only sons 
apoken of by the Arabs. Their names do not 
oceur in Scripture, but it has been conjec- 
tured that they were the Jerah and Hadoram 
mentioned by Mones as among the thirteon 
plantera of Arabia (Gen, x. 26). 

In the division of their nation into tribes 
the Arabs resemble the Jewa. From an early 
era they have retained the distinction of sepa- 
rato and independent families. This partition 
was adverse to the consolidation of power or 
political influence, but it furnishes our chief 
Kuide into the dark abyan of their antiguities. 
The: posterity of Ya'rub spread and multi- 
plied intoinnumorahlo clans, Now ncconsione 
rendored new subdivisione necoraary. In the 
Kenealogical tablos of Sale, Gagnior, and 
Saiyid Ahmad Khan, are enumerated noarly 
three-acoro tribes of genuine Arabs, many of - 
Whom became celebrated long bofore the time 
of Muhammad, and some of them retnin their 
nameg even at tho present day. 

IU.—The “Arabu "-Musta'ribah, tho mized 
Arabs, claim to be descended from Ishmael 
and the daughter of al-Muziz, King of 
al-Hijiz, whom ho took to wife, and was of the 
ninth generation from Jurhum, the founder of 
that kingdom. Of the Jurhumiten, till the 
time of Islimnel, little is recorded, cxcept tho 
names of their princes or chiefs, and that 
they had possession of the territory of al-Hijaz. 
But as Muhammad traces his dencent to this 
nlliance, the Arabs have hecn more than 
usually caroful to proserre and ndorn his 
Kenealogy. The want of a pure aucestry is, 
in their cstimation, more than compensatod 
hy tho dignity of s0 sacred a connexion : for 
thoy bonst an much As the Jowa of being 
reckoncd tho children of. Abraham. This 
circumatanco will account for the preference 
with which they uniformly rogard this branch 
of thoir pedigree, and for the many romantic 
legenda they have yraftcd upon it. Itia not 
improhable that the old .giants and idolaters 
suffered an imaginary oxtinction to muke way 
for n more favoured yace, and that Divine 
chastisements always overtook those who 
dared to invade their consecrated terri- 
torien. 

The Seripture aecount of the expulsion and 
destiny of this venernted progenitor of the 
Arahs is brief, but simple und nffecting. 
Ishmael was the son of Abraham by Hagar, 
an Egyptian slave. When fourtcen years of 
age, ho was supplanted in the hoper and 


| @ffections of his father by the birth of Isaac, 





| descendants through the line of Isaac. The 
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through whom the promises were to descend. 
This event made it necessary to remove the 
unhappy female and her child, who were 
accordingly sent forth to scek their fortune 
in some of the surrounding unoccupied dis- 
tricts. A small supply of provisions, and a 
bottle of water on ter shoulder, was all she 
carried from the tent of her master. Direct- 
ing her steps towards her native country, she 
wandered with the lad in the wilderness of 
Beer-sheba, which was destitute of springs. 
Here her stock failed, and it seemed impos- 
sible to avoid perishing by hunger or thirst. 
She resigned herself to her melancholy pro- 
specta, but the feelings of the mother were 
more acute than the agonies of want and 
despair. Unable to witness her son's death, 
she laid him under one of the shrubs, 
took an affecting leaveof him, and retired 
to distance. “And she went, and sat 
her down over against him, g good way off, 
as it were a bow-shots for she said, Let 
me not see the death of the child. And she 
sat over against him, and lifted up her voice 
and wept.” (Gen. xxi. 16.) At this moment 
an angel directed her to a well of water 
close at hand,—a discovery to which they 
owed the preservation of their lives. A pro- 
mise formerly given was renewed, that 
ahmael was to become a great nation—that 
he was to be a wild man—his hand against 
overy man, and every man's hand against him. 
The travellers continued their journey to the 
wilderness of Paran, and there took up their 
residence. In due time the lad grew to man- 
hood, and greatly distinguished himself as an 
archer, and his mother took him n wife out of 
her own land. ' Here the sacred narrative 
broaks off abruptlv, the main object of Moses 
being to follow the history of Abraham's 


Arabs, in their version of IshmaePs history, 
have mixed n great deal of romance with the 
narrative of Seripture. They assert that 
al-Hijiz was the district where he settled, and 
that Makkah, then anarid wilderness, was the 
identical apot where his life was providentially 
naved, and where Hagar died and was buried. 
The well pointed out by the angel, they be- 
Hevo to be the famous Zamzam, of which all 
pions Muslims drink to this day. They 
make no allusion to his alliance with the 
Egyptisn woman, by whom he had twelve 
sons (Gen. xxv. 12-18), the chiefs of as many 
nations, and tho possessors of separate towns, 
but as polygamy was common in his aye and 
country, it is not improbnble he may have 
had more wives than ono. 

It was, say they, to commemorate the 
miraculous preservation of Ishmael that God 
commanded Abraham to build the Ka'bah, 
and his son to furnish the necessary 
materials. 

Muhammadan writers give the following 
account of Ishmael and his descendants :— 
Ishmael was constituted the prince and first 
high-priest of Makkab, and, during half a 
century he preached tothe incredulous Arabs. 
At his death, which happened forty-eight 
years after that of Abraham, and in the 137th 
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of his age, he was buried in the tomb of his 
mother Hagar. Between the erection of the 
Ka'bah and the birth of their Prophet, the 
Arabs reckon about 2,740 years. Ishmael 
was succeeded in the regal and sacerdotal 
office by his eldest son Nebat, although the 
pedigree of Muhammad is traced from Kedar, 
a younger brother. But his family did not 
long enjoy this double authority : for, in pro- 
gress of time, the Jurhumites seized the go- 
vernment and the guardianship of the temple, 
which they maintained about 300 years. 
These last, again, having corrupted the true 
worship, were assailed, as a punishment of 
their crimes, first by the scimitars of the 
Ishmaelites, who drove them from Makkah, 
and then by divers maladies, by which 
the whole race finally perished. Before 
guitting Makkah, however, they committed 
every kind of sacrilege and indignity. They 
flled up the Zamzam well, after having 
thrown into it the treasures and sacred 
nutensils of the temple, the black stone, the 
sworda and cuirasses of @ala'ah, the two 
golden gazelles presented by one of tbe 
kings of Arabia, the sacred image of the ram 
substituted for Isaac, and all the precious 
movables, forming at once the object and 
the workmanship of a superstitious devo- 
tion. For several centuries the posterity 
of Ishmael kept possession of the supreme 
dignity. 

The following is the list of chieis who 
are said to have ruled the Hijaz, and to have 
been the lineal ancestors of Muhammad, as far 
as 'Adnan :— 

AD. 588 “Abdu 'Ilih,the father of Muhammad. 
505 “Abdu '1-Muttalib. 
472 Hashim. 
439 “Abd Manaf. 
406 @usaiy. 
873 Kilab. 
840 Murrah. 
807 Ka'ab. 
274 Luwaiy. 
241 Ghalib. 
208 Fibr or @uraish. 
175 Malik, 
142 an-Nagr. 
109 Kiniinah. 
76 Khuzaimab. 
48 Mudrikah. 
10 al-Ya'n. 
B.c. 28 Mugar. 
56 Nizdr. 
89 Ma'add. 
122 “Adnin. 


"The period betweon Ishmael and 'Adnin is 
variously estimated, some reckoning forty, 
others only seven,generations. The authority 
of Abu'l-Fida, who makes it ten, is that gene- 
rally followed by the Arabs, being founded on 
a tradition of one of Muhammad's wives. 
Making every allowance, however, for patri- 
archal longevity, even forty generations are 
insuficient to extend over a space of nearly 
2,500 years. From “Adnin to Muhammad 
the genealogy is considered certain, compre- 
hending twentv-one gencrations, and nearly 
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160 different tribos, all branching off from 
the same parent stem. 

(See Abu I-Fida, Gagniers Vie de Muho- 
met: Pocock, Specim. Arab. Hist. Saiyid 
Ahmad Khin's Essays, Sale's Koran, Prelim. 
Dis 3 Crichton's Hist. Arabia.) 


ARABIC. Lisinu-'l-“Arah : Lu- 
ghatu "Arab. The classical language of 
Arabia is held to be the language of the 
@ur'in, and of the Tradifions of Muhammad, 
and by reason of its incomparable excellence 
is cnlled dalil! al-/ugkah, or “the language.” 
(See @ur'in, Siirah xvi. 105, « They say, Surely 
a person teacheth him fi.e. Samad, But 
the tongue of. him at whom they hint is 
foreign, while this fr.e. the Guan) is plain 
Arabic.” 

This classical language is often termed, by 
the Arabians themselves, the language of 
Ma'add, and the language of Muzar, and is 
& compound of many sister dialects, very 
often differing among themsclves, which 
Were spoken throughout the whole of the 
Peninsula before the religion of Muhammad 
incited the nation to spread its conguering 
armies ovor foreign countries. Before that 
period, feuds among the tribes, throughout 
the whole extent of their territory, had pre- 
vented the blending of their dialects into one 
uniform language: but this effect of disunion 
was counteracted in a yreat measure by the 
institution of the sacred montha, in which all 
acts of hostility were most strictly interdicted, 
and by the anotal pilgrimage, and the yearly 
fair held at “Ukiz, at which the poets of the 
various tribes contended for the meed of 
general admiration. 

Gatidah says that the Guraish tribe used tu 
cull what was most excellent in the dialects 
of Arabia, so that their dialect became the 
beat of all. This assertion, however, is not 
altogetber correct, for many of the children 
of the tribe of @uraish, inthe time of Muham- 
mad, were sent into the desert to be there 
nursed, in order to acguire the utmost 
chasteness of speech. Muhammad himself 
was sent to be brought up among the tribe of 
Sa'd ibn Bakr ibn Hawizin, descendants of 
Muzar, but not inthe line of @uraish 5 and he 
is said to have urged the facts of his being a 
Guraish, and having also grown up among 
the tribe of Sa'd, as the grounds of his 
slaim to be the most chaste in speech of the 
Arabs. Certain it is that the Innguage of 
Ma'add was characterised by the highest degree 
of perfection. copiousnese, and uniformity, in 
the time of Muhammad, although it after- 
wards declined. 

The language of the @ur'in is universally 
ncknowledged to bo the muoat perfect form of 
Arabic speech. At thc same time we must 
not forget that the acknowledged ciaims of the 
Guran to be the direct utterance of tho 
Divinity have made it impossible for any 
Muslim to criticiae tbo work, and it has be- 
cume the standard hy which other literary 
rompositions have to be judged. (Sec Lunekk 
Introduction to his 4rabre LDictionury, and 
Palmer's Ouran.) 


AL-A'BAF 
ARABIO LEXICONS. The first 


Arabic lexicon is that which is generally 
ascribed to al-Khalil, and entitled Kitabu' 
“Ain. The following are the most colebrated 
Arabic dictionaries composed after the “Ain. 
The Jamharah, by Ibn Duraid, died A.H. 321. 
The Tahzib, by al-Azhari, died A.H. 370. 
The Muyhit, by the Sahib Ibn “Abbad, died 
A.H. 985. 
The Mujmal, by Ibn Faris, died A.H. 395. 
The Sthah, by al-Jsuhari, died 4x. 398. 
The Jami', by al-Gazziz, died A.m. 412 
The Alah, by Abi Ghilib, died am. 436. 
The Mukkam, by Ibn Sidah, died A.x. 458, 
Tho was, by az-Zumakhshari, died Aa.x. 
238: 
The Mughrib, by al-Mutarrizi, diod A.m. 
610. 


The “ Ubah, by as-Saghani, diod A.H. 660. 

The Lisanu Arab, by Ibn Mukarram, died 
AH. 711. 

Tho Tahzibu 't-Tahzib, by Mahmid at- 
Taniikhi, died a.m. 728. 

The Misbdh, by Ahmad ibn Muhammad 
al-Faiyami, compiled a.xu. 734. 

The Mughni -Labib, by Ibn Hisham, dicd 
A.H, 761, | 

The Gdmis, by al-Fairizabadi, died A.H. 
816. 

The Sihah (says Mr. Lane in his Preface 
to his Dictivnary), is among the books of 
lexitology like the Sahih of Al- Bukhari 
amongst the books of traditions: for the point 
on which turns the title to reliance is not the 
Copiousness of the collection, but the condi- 
tion of genuineness and correctness. 

Two well-known dictionaries, compiled: in 
modern times in Hindustan, are the Ghiyagu I- 
Lughat, by Maulawi Ghiyisu 'd-din of Ram- 
piir,and the Muntaha 'I-'4rab, by “Abdu 'y- 


Rahim ibn (Abdu 'I-Karim of Safipir. These 
are both Arabic and Persian lexicons. 

The Arabic-Latin dictionary of Jacob 
Golius, was printed at Leyden, Ap. 1653: 


that of Freytag at Halle, A.p. 1830-35. 

The Arabic-English and English-Arabic 
Iictionaries extant are— 

Richardson's Persian-Arabic-English, a.v, 
1777. 

Richardson's English-Persian-Arabic, A.p, 
1810. 

Francis Jolnson's Persian-Arabic-Engliah, 
A.D. 1852. 

Catafago's Arabic-English and English- 
Arabic new edition, 1873. 

Lano's Arabic-English, A.p. 1863 to 1882, 
imperfect. 

Dr. Badger's English-Arabic, A.p. 1881, 

Dr. Steingass's English-Arabicy A.p. 1882. 


At-A'RAF (St3N1). (1) The 
partition between heaven and hell, described 
in the @ur'an, Sirah vii. 44, “ Betwixt the two 
(heaven and hell) there is a partition: and on 
al-A'raf are men who know all by their marks: 
and they shall cry out to the inhabitanta of 
Paradise, “Peace be upon you!" (but) they 
hnve not (vet) entered it, although thcy s0 
Ulesire, And when their siglit js turned towards 
tho dwellers inthe Fire, thoy say, “O our Lord, 


SABRAFAH 


place us not with the unjust people.'” Accord- 
ing to Sale, al-d'rafis derived from the verb 


'arafa, which signifies “ to distinguiah between 


things, or to part them”, though some com- 
mentators give another reason for the imposi- 
tion of this name, because, say they, those who 
stand on this partition will know and distinguish 
the blessed from the damned by their respec- 
tive marks or characteristios : and others say 
the word properly intends anything that is 
clevated, as such a wall of separation must 
be supposed to be. Some imagine it to 
be a sort of limbo for the patriarchs and pro- 
phets, or for the martyrs and those who have 
been most eminent for sanctity, Others 
placo here those whose good and evil works 
are 80 egual that they exactly counterpoise 
oach other, and therefore deservo neither 
reward nor punishment, and these, say they, 
will on the last day be admitted into Paradise, 
after they shall have performed an act of 
adoration, which will be imputed to them as 
a merit, and will make the scale of their good 
works to preponderate. Others suppose this 
intermediate space will be a receptacle for 
those who have gone to war, without their 
parents' leave, and therein suffered mar- 
tyrdom: being “excluded from Paradise for 
their disobedience, and escaping hell because 
they are martyrs. (2) The title of Sirah vii. 
(3) A ierm used by Sufi mystics to express 
a condition of the mind and soul when medi- 
tating on tho cxistence of God in all things 


ARAFAH (452). The vigil of the 

“Idu 'I-Azha, or Feast of Sacrifice, when the 

ilgrims proceed to Mount “Arafat. (“pu 
L-AZHA.) 


'ARAFAT (wU,e), or “Arafah. 
The “Mount of Recognition,” situated twelve 
miles from Makkah: the place where the 
pilgrims stay on the ninth day of the pil- 
grimage, and recite the mid-day and after- 
noon prayers, and hear the Khutbah or 
aermon. Hence it is & name given to the 
ninth day of the month Zu 'I-Hijjah. Upon 
the origin of the name givento this mountain, 
Burton says, “ The Holy Hill owes its name 
to the following legend :—When our first 
parents forfeited heaven for eating wheat, 
which deprived them of their primeval purity, 
they were cast down upon earth. The ser- 
pent descended upon Ispahin, the peacock at 
Cabul : Satan at Bilbays (others say Semnan 
or Seistiin), Eve upon “Arafat, and Adam at 
Ceylon (Sarandib). The latter, determining 
to seek his wife, began a journey, to which 
the earth owes its present mottled appear- 
ance, Wherever our first father placed his 
foot, which was large, a town afterwards 
arose: and between the strides will always 
be country. Wandering for many years, he 
came to the Mountain of Mercy, where our 
common mother was continually calling upon 
his name, and their recognition of each other 
gave the placo the name of "Arafah." 


ARAZI (81). Lit. “lande” the 
sale of lands. “Tombs are not included in the 
saloof lands. A place or station for casting 
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the harvest is not considered to be amongst 
the rights and advantages of land, and there- 
fore does not enter into the sale of it. 
Seng Law of Sale, pages 54, “b5.) 
LAND.) 


ARCHITECTURB. The term Sara- 
cenic is usually applied by English writers to 
Muhammadan architecture. But though the 
style may be traced to the Arabians, they 
cannot themselves be considered the inventors 
of it. They had, in fact, no distinctive style 
of their own when they made their rapid con- 
guests, but adapted existing styles of archi- 
tecture to meet the religious and national 
feelings of the Muslims. 

Muhammad built a mosgue at al-Madinah, 
but it was an exceedingly simple structure, 
and he left no directions in the @ur'an orin 
the Traditions on the subject. 

The typical varieties of the earlier Muham- 
madan architecture are those which appeared 
in Spain and in Egypt, its later form 
appeared in Constantinople. The oldest 
specimen of. Saracenic architecture in Spain is 
the mosgue of Cordova, which now serves as 
the cathedral of the city. It was commenced 
by the Khalifah “Abdu 'r-Rahmin, 786 4.D., 





IN TIIB SANCTUARY OF THE CATHBDKAL OF 
CORDOVA. 


vith the avowed intention that it shoukd bo 
the finost mosgue in the world, and Byzantine 
nrchitects are said to have been specially 
invited to superintend ita construction. 

The earliest of the Muhammedan buildings 
in Egypt, of which any portions still remain, 1 
the Mosgue of “Amr at old Cairo, begun 
about A.D. 642, but greatly altered or rebuilt 
about sixty years later. 

On the capture of Constantinople, St. Sophia 
was conrerted by the Muslim conguerors into 
their chief Mosgue, and made their architec- 
tural model. The older Saracenic style, as 
seen at Cordora and oid Cairo, continued to 
be the basis of the new, but it was modified 
throughout by Byzantine influence. In Persia 
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we may clearly trace in Muhammadan bujld- 
inga tho older Persian type, and in India 


IN 8. SOPUIA, CONSTANTINOPLE. 


thc Saracenic architects showed the same 
pliancy in adopting the styles of the various 

oples amongst whom they setiled. . It thus 
happen (says Fergusson, in his History of 
Indian Architecture), that wo have at least 
twelve or ffteen different styles of Muham- 
madan architecture in Central Asia and in 
India. 
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IN THE TAJ MAHALL, AGRA, 


A atriking and distinctive fcature in carly 
Muhammadan architecture is the horse:shoe 
arch, which in time gives way to u cusped or 
scalloped arch, strictly so termed, the outline 
being produced by intersecting semi-arches. 
Another variety of Saracenic arch is the cir- 
cular-headed and stilted form. The pillars are 
commonly of exceedingly slender proportions, 
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almost to apparent insecurity: but owing to 
the style of the embellishment, this lightness 





IN THE MOTI MASJID, AGRA. 


of particular forms tenda to heighten the 
general luxurisance. Some have imagined that 
this element of siendernesa in regard to 
illars indicates a tent origin of the style. 
his tent-like character has been further kept 
up by concave ceilings and cupolas, embla- 
zoned with painting and gilding. Decorations 
composed of animal and human figures, being 
interdicted by Muhammadan law PICTURES | 
are not found in Saracenic arc itecturo : 
but their geomotrical patterns exhibit sin- 
gular beauty and complexity, inexhanstible 
variety of combinations, and & wonderful 
degree of harmonious intricacy, arising out of 
very simple elements. Lattice or open trellis 
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BARLY PATHAN STYLE IN TEK GUTB BUILDING, 
AT DELHI, 


work is another fertile source of embelliah- 
ment, and is similar to the tracery met with 
in Gothic buildings. Another characteristic 
of Saracenic style is that of the dome. For 
the most part domes occur in mosgues und 
tombs, and are of Byzantine origin. ' Minarets 
are also a special feature in Muhammadan 
mosgues, and contribute much to the pic- 
turesgueness «df these buildings. They ure 
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found in mosgues of the later Saracenic style. 
(See Fergusson's Indian and Eastern Architec- 





IN A HOUSE IN PBSHAWAR. 


lure, Mr. Owon Jones'a Alhambra Palace, Her- 
aemer's Arabische Bauverzierungen.) 


ARIYAH (Ky). A kind of sale 
permitted in Islim, namely, when a person 
computes what guantity of fruit there is on a 
tree and sells it before it is plucked. (Mish- 
kat, xii. c. v.) 


“ARIYAH (due). (1) A loan for 
the nse of anything of which Garz cannot be 
made: eg. the loan of a horse ir “Anyah: 
the loan of money is Garz. (2) A gift, of 
which the fdllowing isan example: —A person 
makes a gift to another of the daten of a 
palm-tree in his garden: but having after- 
wards some doubt of the propriety of that 
person coming daily to his garden where 
his family usually are, and being at the 
same time unwilling to depart from his 
promise, or to rotract his gift, he gives 
mome of the dates that: have already been 
pulled in lieu of those upon the tree. 
(Baillie's Law of Sale, p. 300.) 


ARK, NOAH'S (cy &w). It is 
mentioned in the history of the Deluge, an 
recorded in the Gur'in, in two placoa—Sirah 
xi. 89, “ Build the ark under our eye and after 
our revelation,” and Siirah xxiii 27. There 
ia alao supposed to be an allusion to the ark 
in Surah xxxvi. 41, “ And a sign to them is 
that wo bare their offspring in the laden ahip.” 

Al-Baizawi says that Noah was two years 
building the ark, which was 800 cubita long, 
50 wide, and 30 brond, and which was mado 
of Indian planc-treo, that it consisted of 
throe storoyg, the lowost for bensts, the middle 
for men and women (who werc separated 
from each other), and the highost for birds. 

The ark is said to havo restod on the moun- 
tain al-Judi. (roau.) 


ARK OF THE COVENANT. The 


Cc 
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Hebrew word for “Ark” is ryan (ie. 
a chest, a coffer), Chald. MIN 


Arabic wpV, 3pV. See @ur'an, Surah 
ii. 249, « The sign of his (Sau?'s) kingdom is 
that there shall come unto you the ark 
(Tabat), in it shall be security (or the Shechi- 


nah, sakinah, Heb. MM9W) from your 
” 


Lord, and the relics of what the. family 
of Moses and the family of Aaron left, the 
angela shall bear it.” J alalu 'd-din saya 
this ark contained the imagen of the prophota, 
and was sent down from heaven to Adam, 
and at length came to the Israelites, who put 
great confidence therein, and continually car- 
ried it in front of their army, till it was taken 
by the Amalekites. But on this occasion the 
angels brought it back in the sight of all the 
people, and placed it at the feet of Saul 
(Talut), who was thereupon unanimously 
received as king. 


ARMS, The Sale of. The sale of 
armour or warlike stores to rebelg, or in their 
camp, is forbidden, because selling arms into 
thc hands of rebels is an assistance to Refec- 
tion. But it is not forbidden to sell the mato- 
rials for making arms to such persons. 
(Hamilton's Hidayah, vol. ii. 225.) 


ARSH (481). (1) A legal term 
for compensation. (2.) Amulet: a fine: par- 
ticularly that which is paid for shedding of 
hlood. (8) A gift for conciliating the favour 
of a judge, a briho. (4) Whatever & pur- 
chaser receiver from a se lor after discover- 
ing a fault in tho article bought. 


“ARSH («e). The term used in 
the @ur'in for the throne of God. Sirah ix. 
131, “He ir the Lord of the mighty throne." 
Husaini, the commentator, ray3 the throne 
har 8,000 pillare, and the distance between 
each pillar is 3,000,000 miles. 


KASABAH (dee). A legal term 


ASHAB 


























for male relativos by the father's side, 
agnates. 

ASAF (44). The wazir or prime 
minister of Solomon. Alluded to in tho 


Gur'in, Surah xxvii. 40, aa “ He with whom 
was knowledgo of tho seripturc.” Muham- 
madan commentatora aay he was the aon of 
Barkhiya. 


ASAR (41). Relating : handing 
down by tradition. Generally necd for a 
Hadin related hy ona of the Mel menta 8 
dintinguisbed from ono of the Prophot's own. 


Az-ASARU 'SH.SHARIF (/X 
Muy4IN). The sacred relic. A hair 
of cither tho beard or mustachior of Muham- 
mad, or a foot-print of the Prophet. One of 
theso #acred relics (@shair of hir beard) ix 
cxhibited in tho great monguc at Delhi. 
another in a mosgue in Casbmere. 


ASHAB (was), pl of Sahib. 


The Companions or Assoriates uf Muhammad. 
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The term used for a single companion is 
sahabi. Concerning the title of “ Companion,” 
. there is considerable controveray as to the 

ersons to whom it can be applied. Sasid 
ibn al-Musaiyab reckoned none a& “ Com- 
panion,” but those who had been a year or 
more with Muhammad, and had gone on a 
warlike expedition with him. Some say that 
everyone who had attained puberty, had em- 
braced Islim, and had seen the Prophet, was 
& “ Oompanion,” even thongh he had attended 
Muhammad but an hour. Others, however, 
afirm that none could be a “ Companion” 
unless Muhammad chose him and he chose 
Muhammad, and he adhered to the Prophet 
at all times. The general opinion is that 
every one who embraced Islam, saw the Pro- 
phet, and accompanied him, even for a short 
time, was a « Companion.” 

Itis related that the Prophet marched to 
Makkah with 10,000 Muslims, to Hunain with 
12,000, and that 40,000 accompanied him on 
the farewell pilgrimage. The yumber of the 
“Oompanions" at his death is said to have 
been 144,000. 

In point of merit, the refugees (Mukdjirim) 
are more worthy than the auxiliaries (Ansar): 
but by way of precedence, the suxiliariea are 
more worthy than the later refagees. 

The “ Companions” have been arranged in 
thirteen classem, which aregiven by Abi 'I-Fida 
as follows:—1. Those who first embraced 
Islim, such as Khadijah, “Ali, Zaid, and Abi 
Bakr, and those who did not delay till he had 
established his mission. II. The Companions 
who believed in him after his mission had 
been fully established, amongst whom was 
Ymar. III. Those who fled to Abyasinia. 
IV. The first Companions of “Agabah, who 

recgeted the Auxiliaries. V. The second 
5 Dompaniosa of “Agabah. VI. The third Com- 

aniona of “Agabah, -“ho were seventy. VII. 
Frhe refugees who weut to the Prophet after 
his fight, when he was at Gubi, before the 
erection of the temple. VIII. The soldiers of 
the great battle of Badr. IX. Those who 
joined Islim between Badr and Hudsibiyah. 
X. Those whotook the oath of fealty under 
the acacia tree at Hudaibiyah. XI. Those who 
joined after the treaty of Hudaibiyah, but 
before the conguest. XII. Those that embraced 
Islim on the day of conguest. XIIL Those 
who were children in the time of the Pro- 
phet, and had reen him. 

Muhammad freguently commended tho 
« Companions,” and spoko of their excellences 
and virtues, a chapter in the Traditiona being 
devoted to this subject. (Mishkat, xxiv. c. 
iii) He is related to have said, “ My com- 
parloan are like stars hy which roada are 
ound, for which ever companion you follow 
you will find the right rond.” 


Az-ASHABU 'L-FIL (Jah! pai). 
“ The Companions of the Elephant.” A term 
msedin the Chapter of the Elephant, or the 
ovth Sirah :—" Hast thou not seen how thy 
Lord dealt with the companions of the elephant ? 
Did He not cause their stratagem to miscarry ? 








AL-ASHABIYAH 


And He sent against them birds in focke, 
small stones did they hurl down upon them, 
and he made them like stubble eaten down!” 

This refers to tho artuy of Abrahah, the 
Christian king of Abyasinis and Arabia Felix, 
naid to have been lost, in the year of Muham- 
mad's birth, in an expedition against Makkah 
for the purpose of destroying the Ka'bah. This 
army was cut off by small-pox, and tbere is no 
doubt, as the Arabic word for smail-pox also 
means “small stones,” in reference to the 
hard gravelly feeling of the pustules, what is 


. the true interpretation of: the fourth verse of 


this Sirah, which, like many other poetical 
pasaagen in the Gur'an, has formed the start- 
ing point for the mpat puerilo and extravagant 
legends. 


ASHABU 'L-KAEF (4 plat), 
« The Companions of the Cave," 1.e. the Seven 
Sleepers, mentioned in the Siiratu I-kahf, or 
Chapter xviii. of the Gur'in. The story, as 
told by early Christian writers, ie given by 
Gibbon (Rise and Fall, Chapter xxxi.). When 
the Emperor Decius persecuted the Christians, 
seven noble youths of Ephesus are said to 
have concealed themselves in a cave in the 
side of a mountain, where they were doomed 
to perish by the tyrant, who gave orders that 
the entrance should be firmly secured with a 
pile of huge stones. They immediately fell 
into a deep slumber, which was miraculously 
prolonged, without injuring the powers of life, 
during a period of 187 yeara. Thia popular 
tale, which Muhammad must have hegrd 
when he drove his camels to the faira of 
Syria, is introduced into the Gur'in as a 
divine revelation. si 


ASHABU 'S-SUFFAH (pie! 
dad). “The sitters on the bench” 
of thetemple at Makkah. They are thus de- 
scribed by Abu '1-Fida: “ They were poor 
strangera, without friends or place of abode, 
who claimed the promises of the Apostle of 
God and implored his protection. Thus the 
porch of the temple became their mansion, 
and thence they obtained tlieir name. When 
Muhammad went to meals, he used to call 
some of them to partake with him, and he 
selected others to eat with his companions.” 


'ASHARAH MUBASHSHARAH 
Is). “The ten who received 
glad tidings.” Ten of the most distingniahed of 
Muhammad's followera, whose certain entrance 
into Paradise he is maid to have foretold. 
They are Abu Bakr, Umar, Usmin, Ali, 
Talhah, az-Zubair, Abdu 'r-Rahmin, Sa'd-ibn- 
Abii-Waggis, Sa'id ibn Zaid, Abi “Ubaidah 
ibnal-Jarrih. (Mrshkat, book xxiv. c.xx., part 
ii.) Muhammad declared it presamption for 
anyone to count upon an entrance into 
heaven with ahsoluto certsinty, but he made 
an exception in favour of these ten dintin- 
Kuiahed peraons. 


Ar-ASH'ARIYAH (IraeN). A sect 
formed by Abu '1-Hasan 'Ali ibn Iemagi 
al-Ash'ari, born a,m. 260 (a.n. 878-4). 








AL-XBH ARIYAH 


They hold that the attributes of God are 
distinct from His essence, yet in such a 
way as to forbid any comparison being 
made between God and His creatures. They 
say they are not “ ain nor ghair:” not of His 
essence, nor distmet from it: i.e. they cannot 
be compared with any other things. 'Thev 
also hold that God has one eternal will, 
from which proceed all things, the good 
and the evil, the useful and the hurtful. The 
destiny of man was written on the eternal 
table before the world was created. So far 
they go with the Sifatis, but in order to 
preserve the moral responsibility of man, they 
say that he has power to convert will into 
action. But this power cannot create any- 
thing new, for then God's sovereignty would 
beimpaired : s0 they sny that God in His pro- 
vidence s0 orders matters that whenever “a 
man desires to do a certain thing, good or 
bad, the action corresponding to the desire is, 
there and then, created by God, and, as it 
were, fitted onto the desire.” Thug it seema 
as ifit came naturally from the will of the 
man, whereas it does not. This action is 
called Kasb (acguisition), becanse it is acguired 
by a special creative act of God. It is an 
act directed to the obtaining of profit or the 
removing of injury: the term is therefore in- 
applicable to the Deitv. Abi Bakr al-Bakil- 
lani, & disciple of al-Aslvari, snys: ' The 
essence or substance of the action is the 
effect of the power of God, but its being an 
action of obedience, such as prayer, or an 
action of disobedience, such as fornication, 
are gualities of the action, which proceed 
from the power of man” The Imam Al- 
Haramain (AH. 419-478) held “that the 
actions of men were effected by the.power 
which God has created in man.” Abi. Ishag 
alIsfariyini says: “ That which maketh im- 
pression, or hath influence on action, is & 
compound of the power of God and the power 
of man.” They aleo believe that the word of 
God is eternal, though they acknowledge that 
the vocal sounds uaed inthe @ur'an, which are 
the manifestation of that word, are created. 
They say, in short, that the Gur'in contains 
(1) the eternal word which existed in the 
#ssence of God before time was: and (2 the 
word which consists of sounds and com ina- 
tions of letters. This last thoy call the created 
word. 

Thua Al-Aah'ari traversed the inain posi- 
tions of the Mutazilites, denying that man can, 
by the said of his reason alone, rise to the 
knowledge of good and evil. He must exer- 
cise no judgment, but aecept all that is re- 
vealed. He has no right to apply the moral 
laws which affect men to the actions of God. 
It cannot be asserted by the human reason 
that the good will be rewarded or te bad 
punished in a future world. Man must always 
approach God as a siave,in whom there is no 
light or knowledge to judge of the nctlons of 
the Supreme. Whether God will accopt the 
penitent sinner or not cannot be asserted, for 
He ig an absolute Sovereign, above al! law. 
(Sale, from Jln Khaldun 5 Dre Mu'tariliten 
oder die Freidenker in Islam, son H. Steiner, 
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1865: ZarCeschichte Abu'l- Hasan al-aah'arish, 
ron W. Spitta, 1876 : De Strijd orer het Dogma 
in den Islam tot op El-ash'ari, door Dr. M. Th. 
Houtsma, Leiden, 1876 and Er de la 
Reforme de (Islamisne, by M. A. F. Mehren 
Leiden, 1878.) : 


ASHURA (sate). Lit. “the 
tentb.” A voluntary fast day, observed on the 
tenth of the month of Muharram. It is related 
that Muhammad observed it,und said it was 
a day respected by Jewa and Christians. 
(Miahkat, vii. c. vii. 1) 

Itis the only day of Muharram Observed 
by the Sunni Muslims, being the day on which 
it is said God created Adam and Eve, henven 
and hell, the tablet of decree, the pen, life, 
and death. Itis kept by the Sunnisas « fast. 
(wnarran.) 


ASIYAH (Kel). The wife of 
Pharaoh. One of the four perfect women 
(the Virgin Mary, Khadijah, and Fitimah, 
being the other three). See Mishkatu "-Ma- 
aabih, xxiv. c. 22. She is mentioned in tho 
Garin (Sirah Ixvi. 1): “ And God striketh 
out & parable for those who believe: the wife 
of Pharaoh, when she said, ' My Lord, build 
for me a house with Thee in Paradise, and. 
snare me from Pharaoh and hin works, and 
snve mo from the unjust people.” 


ASL (Je). Cause, first principle, 
foandation. ag Jala “ cause and effect,” 
« fundnmental and derivative principle.” 


ASMA'U 'LLAH (21 de-I). (aon, 


KAMES OF.) 
“ASR (ye). The afternoon 
prayer. (erarere) Tho titloof the crird 


Surah of the Yur'in 


AS8. According to the Imim 
Aba Hanifah, thc assisan unclean animal, and 
its fesh and milk ure unlawful: nor iezakat to 
be given on an 288. (Hamilton's #idayah, 
vol. i. 16, iv. 74, 88.) 


ASSISTANTS. (ansar.) 


ASTROLOGY. Arabic “Ilmu '1- 
nujim. Ostidah says, referring to the @uFan, 
that God has created stars for three uses: 
(dl) as an ornament to tlie beavens (Siirah 
Ixvii. D): (2)to stone the Devil with Gara 
Ixvii. 0) and (3) to direct travellers tbronghi 
the forests and on the sea (Sirah xv. 16). 
Muhammad condemns those who study the 
stara for any other purpose (Miskhkat, xsi. 
ce. iii. pb. iii), and conseguentiy the science of 
Astrology is not considered lawful in Islam. 


ASWAD (»p31). An impostor 
who, in the time of Muhammad, claimed 
the prophetic offico. His name was “Aihalah 
ibn Ka'b, and he belonged to the tribe 
of.“Ans, of which he was an infuential cbicf. 
He was surnamed Zu “-Himar, or “The 
Master of the Ass,” " because ho used 


0 Bat another reading is Fu "LKhimar, or, " He 
with the veil.” 
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freguently to say, “The master of tbe ass 
is coming unto me,” and pretendod to roccive 
his revelations from two angels, namod Suhaik 
and Shuraik. Being a good hand at legerde- 
main, and having a smooth tongue, he gained 
mightily on the nfultitude by the strange 
feats which he shewed them, and the elo- 
guence of his discourse. By these means he 
groatly incressed his power, and having made 
himself master of Najrin and the territory of 
Ta'if, on the doath of Badhin, the governor 
of Yaman for Muhammad, he seized that pro- 
Vince also, killing Shabr, the son of Bidhin, 
and taking to wifo his widow Azid, whone 
father he had also siain. The news being 
brought to Muhammad, he sent to his friends 
and tothe tribe of Hamdin, a party of whom 
conspiring with @ais ibn “Abd Yaghith, who 
boro Aswad a grudge, and with Firiz and 
Aswad's wife, broke by night into his house, 
where Firiiz surprised him and cut off his 
head. While dying, it is said that be roared 
like a bull, at which his guarda came to the 
chamber door, but were sent away by his 
wife, who told them that the prophet was 
only agitated by the divine inspiration. This 
was done the very night before Muhammad 
died, The next morning the conspirators 
caused the following proclamation to be 
made, viz. “I bear witness that Muhammad 
is the Apostle of God, and that 'Aihala is a 
liar”: and letters were immediately sent 
away to Muhammad, with an account uf 
what had been done: but a messenger from 
heaven ontatripped them, and acgusinted the 
propbiat with the news, which he imparted to 

is Companions & little before his death, the 
letters themselves not arriving till Abi Bakr 
was chosen Khalif. It is said that Muham- 


mad on his occasion told those who attended ' 


him that before the Day of Judgment thirty 
more impostors, besides Musailtmah and As- 
wad, should appear. The whole time from 
the beginning of Aswad's rebellion to his 
death was four months. 


ATHEIST. (pamri.) 
“ATIRAH (bee). The sacrifice 


offered by the idolatrous Arabs in the monih 
of Rajab. It was allowed by the Propbet at 
the commencement of his mission, but was 
afterwards abolished. Mishkat, book iv. c.50, 
“ Let there be no Fara nor ' Atirah.” 


AT-TAHIYAT (won). Lit. “the 
greotings.” AA part of the stated prayers, 
recited after the Takbiru -Uwed, after 
every two rak'ahs. It is recited whilat the 
worshipper kneels upon the ground. His left 
foot bent under him, he sita upon it, and 
places his hands upon his knees, and saya :— 
“The adorations (t.e. at-tahiyatu) of the 
tongue are for God, and also of the body and 
of aims-giving. Peace be on thee, O Prophet, 
with the mercy of God and His blessing. 
Peace be upon us, and upon God's righteons 
servants.” (Mishkat, iv., c. xvi) CrRATER.) 


AUGURY. (rar) 





AYATU 'L-FATH 
AULIYA (1), pl. of wali. 


“ Favourites of God.” The oxpression occurs 
in the @urin in the following verse, “ Are not 
the favourites of God those on whom no fear 
shall come, nor shall they be put to grief? " 


(Sirah x. 63). 


AUTAD (s6). Lit. “ props or 
pillars.” A term used by the Sifis for the . 
four saints, by whom the four corners of the 
world are said to be supported. 


A'UZU BILLAH (Wih 3,1). An- 
other name for the Ta'suwuz, or the prayer 
in the daily liturgy: “I seok refnge with God 
from the cursed Satan.” (PRAYER.) 


AVENGER OF BLOOD. In the 
Muhammadan law, as in the Jewish, the 
punishment for wilful murder is left to the 
next of kinz but in the Jewish code 
the avenger of blood was compelled to take 
the life of the murderer, whilst in the Muslim 
code he may accept compensation, vide 
@ar'in, Sirah ii. 173, “ O believers! retaliation 
(Gisas) for blood-shedding is prescribed to 
yon: the free man for the free, and the alave 
for the slave, and the woman for the woman : 
but he to whom his brotber shall make any 
remission ia to be dealt with eguitablv : and 
a payment should be made to him with 
liberality, This is a relaxatipn (ie. of the 
stricter lex talionis) from your Lord, and & 
mercy.” fatsas.) 


AYAH (M). Lil. “a sigo, or 
miracle.” The term used for one of the 
smaller portions of the chapters of the Gur'in, 
which we call verses. The number of verses 
is often set down afterthe titleof the chapter, 
but the verses zre not marked in the text as 
they are in our English Bibles. The number 
of verses in the @ur'in is variously estimated, 
but they are generally said to be about six 
thousand two hundred. fecrax.) 


Az-A“YANU 'S-SABITAH (gen! 
K1), pl. of 'ayn, in the sense of 
“the essence” of a thing. The established 
essences. A term used by the Siifi myetics 
to expresa figures emblematic of the names 
of God. (“Abdu 'r-Razzag's Dictionary o 
Technical Terms of the Suf'is. Sprenger's 
edition.) 


AYATU 'L-FATH (1 WM). Lit. 
“The verse of victory.” The fifty-ninth 
vorse of the Siiratu '!-An'im (vi) cf the 
Gur'in. The powers of this verse are 9. ” to 
be sogreat, that if a person constantly ito 
it ho will obtain his desirea. Itisg” ally 
recited with this object forty times af each 
scason of prayer. It is as follows :—" and with 
Him are the keys of the secret thinge : none 
knoweth them but He : and He knoweth what- 
everis on the land and in the sea, and no 
leaf falleth but He knoweth it : neither is there 
a grain in the darknesses of the earth, nora 
green tbing nora dry thing, but it is noted in 
a clear book." 





AYATU '(-HIFZ 


AYATU 'L-HIFZ (Mam! wk1). The 
yeraes of protection.” Certain verses of 
the Gur'in wbich are usually inscribed on 
amuleta, They are:—Sirah ii. 236, “ Ani 
the preservation of both (heaven and earth) is 
no burden unto Him.” Sirah xii. 64, “ od 
is the best protector.” Sirah xiti. 12, “ They 
guard him by tbe command of God.” Sirah 
xv. 17, “We guard him from every devil 
driven away "by atones.” Surah xxxvii. 7, 
« A protection against every rebellious devil.” 


AYATUI-KURSI (ca &). 
«The verse of the throne.” Verse 256 of 
the Siratu 'I-Bagarah, or chap. ii. of the 
Garin. It is related (Mishkat, book iv., 
e.xix., part iii.) that “Ali beard Muham- 
mad say in the pulpit, “ $hat person who 
repeata the Ayatu 'I-Kursi after every prayer, 
nothing prevents him entering into Paradise 
but life, and whoever says it when he goes to 
his bed-chamber, God will keep him in safety, 
together with his house and the house of hia 
neighbour. The verse is as follows :—" God ! 
There is no God but Hejtbe Living, tbe 
Abiding. Neither slumber seizeth Him, nor 
sleep. To Him belongeth whatsoever is in 
heaven and whatsoever is in earth. Who is 
he that can intercede with Him but by His 
own permission? He knoweth what hath 
been before them, and what shall be after 
them yet nought of His knowledge do they 
comprehend, save what He willeth. His 
TERONE reacheth over the heavens and the 
earth, and the upholding of both burdeneth 
Him not and He is the High, the Great." 


AYATUL-MAWARIS (s4) 21). 
“The verse of inheritances." Tie twelfth 
terse of the Siratu 'n-nisi, or fourth chapter 
of the Gur'in. It relates to inheritance, and 
is the foundation of the Muslim law on the 
subject. It is given in the article on Inhe- 
ritance. (INHERTTANCE.) 


AYIMMATU'L-ASMA (de NAN). 
“The leading names.” The seven principal 
names or titles of God, namely :— 


Al-Hayy The Living. 
Al- Alim The Knowing. 
Al- Murid The Purposer. 
Al- adir The Powerful. 
As- Sami The Hearer. 
At-Bagir . The Seer. 

Al- Mutakallim The Speaker. 


(KYISHAH (S4ale). The daughter 
of Abu Bakr, and the favourite wife of Mu- 
hammad, to whom she was married when 
only ning years of age. She survived her 
husband many years, and died at al-Madinah, 
A.H. 88 (a.D. 678), aged sixty-seven, and 
obtained the title of Ummu 1-Mu'ninin, “ The 
Mother of the Believera.” 


AYMAN (0), pl. of Yamin. 
Coaras.) 


AYYAMU'L-BIZ (chedtpht). “The 
days of the bright nights,” mentioned in the 
Mishkat (book vii. c. 7, part 8),a5 days on 
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which Muhammad did not eat, whether halt- 
ing or marching. They are tho 18th, 14th, 
and 15th nighte of the month. (See Lane's 
Dict., p. 284) 


AYYAMU 'L-GARR G8! ptt). The 
day of rast after the day of sacrifice at the 
Pilgrimage. (maJ3.) 


AYYAMU'N-NAHR (ya! P4). 
na Mn of sacrifice at Ns maa 
HAJI. 


AYYAMU'T - TASHBIYG ((— 
). 'The three days after the 

fexst of sacrifice at Mini during the Pilgrim- 
age. So “called because the fesh of the 
victims is tben dried, or because they are not 
elain until after sun-rise. (HAJI, FILGRIMAGE-) 


AYYIM (pi). A legal term for 
& woman having no husband, whether she be 
a virgin or & widow. 


AZABUT-GABR (UN mtio). 
«The punishment of the grave.” That all 
persona, whether believers or not, undergo 
some punishment in their graves, is a funda- 
mental article of the Muslim belief. These 
punishments are described in the following 
Hadis on the authority of Abi Hursirah :— 

« The Prophet of God said, When a corpse 
is placed in its grave, two black angels come 
toit, with blue eyes. The name of the one is 
Munkar and of the other Nakir, and the inter- 
rogate the dead person concerning the Prophet 
of God. If he be a Muslim, be will 
witness to the Unity of God and the mission 
of Muhammad. The angela will then say, 
“Wg knew thou wonldst say so", and the 
grave will than expand seventy times seventy 
yarda in length, and seventy times seventy in 
breadth. A light will then be given for the 
grave, and it will be said, "Sleep." Then the 
dead person will say, ' Shall I return to my 
brethren and inform them of this?" Then 
the angels will say, ' Sleep like the bride- 
groom, till God shall raise tbee up from the 
grave on the Day of Resurrection.' But if 
the corpse be that of an unbeliever, it will 
be nsked, “What sayest thou about the 
Prophet?” and he will reply, 1 know 
him not." And then the angels will say, 
“We knew thou wouldst say s0.” Then the 
ground will be ordered to close in upon him, 
and it will break his sidea, and turn his right 
side to his left, and he will suffer perpetual 
punishment till God raise him therefrom.” 
In another tradition, recorded by “Anas, ibis 
said, “ The wicked will be struck with & 
rod (mitragah), and they will roar out, and 
their cries will be heard by all animals that 
may be near the grave oxcepting man and the 
genil.” (Mishkat, book i., c. “) 

AN Muhammadan doctors of the orthodox 
schools (whether we apply the term orthodox 
to Sunnior Shiah) believe inthe literal inter- 
pretation of these puniahments in the grave, 
which are said to take place as soan an the 
faneral partv has left the grave-yard. A 
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sal of tho various traditions on tl:e sub- 
ect muat cpnvince any unprejudiced mind 
tbat Muhammad intended to teach a literal 
interpretation of his sayings on this subject. 
Itis related that on one occasion, when the 
Prophet was riding through a grave-yard, his 
mule, hearing the yroans of the dead, tried to 
throw his master, On that occasion, Muham- 
mad said, “If I were not afraid that you 
would leave off burying, I would ask God to 
give you the power of hesring what I hear.” 
Shaikh "Abdu '1-Hagg, in his commentary on 
the Mishkit, says, “The accounts which are 
here given of the punishment of the grave, 
are undoubtedly true, and thev are not cither 
imaginary or figurative.” (Mishkat, book i., 
chap. v.: see Persian edition with "Abdu '1- 
Hagg's commentary.) 


AZAL (J1). Eternity with re- 
apect to the past, as distinguished from abad 
(an), eternity without end. 


AZAN (081). Lit. “announcement.” 
The call or summons to public prayers pro- 
claimed by the Mu'azzin (or crier)—in small 
mosgues from the side of the building or at 
the door, and in large mosgues from the 
minarot. P 


Itis in Arabic as follows — 

BAN am yASV BLIL an yA SIN — Pa 
aa Na a “gal IN MN at a Mb 
@' aga» SN £ Lacaye o' aga! — 
ega — Jr Lace 


— CM — bekadt. 
en Aria aa aban 


Allahu akbar! Allahu akbar! Allahu 
@kbur! Allahu akbar! Ashhadu an La ilaha 
illa "lah! Ashhadu an IG ilaha illa "lah ! Ash- 
hadu anna Muhammadan rarulu-llah! —'Ash- 
kadu anna Muhammadan rasilu-llah ! Hayya 
'ala 'e-ralati 1 Hayya 'alu 'e-salati | Hayya 
'ala "-falih! Hayya "ala "I-falak! Allahu 
akbar) Allihu akbar! Li ilaha sila Tah! 

Which is translated :— 

“God is most great! God is most great! 
God is most .yreat! God is most great! I 
testify that there is no god but God! Ites- 
tify that there is no god but God! I testify 
that Muhammad is the Apostle of God! I 
testify that Muhammad is the Apostle of God ! 
Come to praver! Come to prayer! Come to 
salvation! Come to salvation! God is most 
groat! God is most great! 'There is no god 
but God!” 

In the Arin in the early morning, after the 
words, “ Come to salvation!” is added Bgt 
: Y Beh.adl -p Y & 
Na an mina ara Nana 
khairun mina 'u-naumi! ” “Prayor ia better 
than sleep! Prayer is better than sleep!” 

The Shi'aha make a slight alteration in the 
Azan, by adding the worda, 


can ya 
Jml Pe an — Jamil Hayya tula 
harri 'Ivamdt! Huyya ala khatri amali ! 


“Come tothe best of worka! 
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best of works!” and by repenting the last 
sentence of the Asin, « There is no god but 
God,” twice instead of. once, as in the Sunni 
Arin. 

When the Agin is recited, it is usual for 
men of piety and religious feeling to respond 
to each call, as, for example, when the 
Mu'azzin cries :— 


“Allahu akbar! Allihu skbar! Allahu 
akbar! Allihu akbar!” 

Those who hear it repeat :— 

“ Allihu akbar! Allihu akbar! Allihu 


akbar! Allihu akbar!” 

Tho Mu'azzin says— 

“I testify that there is no god but Gods I 
testify that there is no God but God.” 

They reply— 

“I tostify that there is no God but God, 
I teatify that there is no god but God.” 

Ma'azzin—“I testify that Muhammad is 
the Apostle of God.” 

Reply.—“I testify that Muhammad is the 
Apostle of God.” 

Mu'azzin.—“ Come to prayer.” 

Reply.—-"I have no power nor strength but 
from God the most High and Great.” 

Mu'azrin—“ Come to salvation.” : 

Reply.—“ What God willeth will be: what 
He willeth not willeth not be.” 

The recital of tie Agiin must bo listened to 
With great reverence. If a person be walk- 
ing at the time, he should stand still: if re- 
clining, sit up. “Mr. Lane, in his Modern 
Egypttana, saya, “ Most of the Mu'azzins of 
Cairo have harmonious and sonorous voices, 
which they strain to the utmost pitch : yet 


“there is a simple and solemn melody in their 


chanta which is very striking, particularly in 
the stillnees of the night.” But Vsimbery re- 
marks that “the Turkistinees most carefully 
svoid all tune and melody. The manner in 
which the Azan is cried in the west is here 
lin Bokhara) declared sinful, and the beautiful 
melancholy notes which, in the silent hour 
of as moonlit evening, are heard from the 
#lender minarets on the Bosphorus, fascinat- 
ing every hearer, would be listened to by the 
Bokhariot with feelings only of detestation.” 
The summons to prayer was at first the 
simple cry, “Come to public prayer.” After 
the @iblah was changed, Muhammad be- 
thought himself of a more formal call. Some 
sugwested the Jewish trumpet, others the 
Christian bell: but neither was grateful to the 
Prophet's ean The Azin, or call to prayer 
was then established. Tradition claims for 
ita. supernatural origin, thus :—“ While the 
matter was under discussion, “Abdu 'Ilih, & 


. Kharrajite, dreamed that he met a man clad 


in green raiment, carrying a bell. 'Abdu'ilih 
sought to buy it, saying that it would du well 
for bringiny together the assembly of the 
faithful. “I will show thee a better way,” 
replied the stranger: “let a crier cry aloud, 
“God is most great” &c.” Waking from 
sleep, “Abdu'Ilab procseded to Muhammad, and 
told him his dream, (Muir, from Katibu /- 
Wakidi) Hishimi recites the story as if 
“Abdu'llah had actually met the man. 
Bingham, in his Antigutties (vol, ii., book 
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viii. chap. vii), relates that, in the monastery 
of- virgins which Paula, the famous Roman 
lady, set up and governed at Jerusalem, the 
signal for prayer was given by one going 
about and singing “ Hallelujah!” for that 
was their call to church, ss St. Jerome 
informs us. 

The Azin is proclaimed before the ststed 
times of prayer, either by one of the congre- 
gation, or by the Mu'azzin or crier, who is paid 
for the purpose. He must stand with his face 
towards Makkah, with the points of his fore- 
Angers in his ears, and recite the formula 
which has been given above. 

Ik must not be recited by an unclean 
person, & drunkard, 8 madman, or a woman. 


AZAR (jV). Terah, the father 
of Abraham. Sirah, vi. 74, “ And when 
Abrahim said to his father Azar, Takest thou 
images as gods ?” 

“The Eastern suthors unsnimously agree 
that ho was & statuary, or carver of idola, 
and he is represented as the first who made 
images of clay, pictures only having been 
in use before, and taught that they were to be 
adored as gods. However, we are told his 
employment was & very honourable one, and 
that he was a great lord, and in high favour 
with Nimrod, whose son-in-law he was, be- 
cause he made his idols for him, and was 


BABEL. Arabic kk Babil. Men- 
tioned once in the Guran, Surah Ii. 96: 
“Sorcery did they tesch to men, and what 
had been revealed tothe two angels Harit and 
Marat at Babil” Babel is regarded by the 
Muglims as the fountain-head of the science of 
magic. They suppose Harit and Marit to be 
two angels who, in conseguence of their want 
of compassion for the frailties of mankind, 
were sent down to earth to be tem ted. They 
both sinned, and, being permitted to choose 
whether they would be panished now or here- 
after, chose the former, and are still sua- 
pended by the feet at Babel in a roeky pit, 
and are tbe great teachers of magic. (Lane's 
Thousand and One Nights, ch. iii. note 14) 
Vide Tafsir-i- Azizi in loco. 


BABU 'L-ABWAB (tan AA). 
Lit. “The door of doors.” Aterm used by the 
Safis for repentance. (Abdu 'r-Razzig's 
Dictionary of Sufi Terms.) 


BABU 'S-BALAM (pd! wb). 
“The Gate of Peace.” The gatewaY in the 
sacred mosgue at Makkah through which 
Muhummad entered when he was elected by 
the Guraish to decide the guestion as to 
'xhich section of the tribe should lift the 
Black Stone into ita place. It was originally 
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excellent in his art. Some of the Rabbins say 
Terah was a pricst and chief of the order.” — 
(Sale.) 

ar-AZARIGAH (45). A sect of 
heretics foanded by Nafi ibn al-Azrag, who 
say that "Ali was an infidel, and that his 
assassin was right in killing him. (See ush- 
Shakrastani, ed. Cureton, p. AS, Haarbruecker's 


translation, L, p. 133. 
At-'AZBA' (okan!t). The slit-earedj 


one of Muhammad's favourite camela. 
At-AZHA ((se331). (ipv'1-azna.) 
az“AZIM (pel). One of the 


ninety-nine special names of God. “The 
great One.” 

AZIMAH (&eyp). An incanta- 
tion. (Exorcisx.) 

ar-'AZIZ (pa). One of the 
ninety-nine special names of God. Ik fre- 


guently occurs in the Garin. It means “ the 


powerful, or the mighty One.” 


AZRA'IL (Jep). The angel of 
Death. Mentioned in the @ur'in under the 
title of Malaku '-Maut, Sirah xxxii. 11, « The 
angel of death who is charged with you shall 
canse you to die.” (MALAKU '1-MAUT.) 


called the Bab Bani Shaibah, "the Gate of 
the Bani Shaibah,” the family of Shaibah ibn 
“Ugmin, to whom Muhammad gaye the key 
of the Ka'bah. Burkbardt says that there are 
now two gateways called by this name. 
Burton saya, “ The Babu 's-Salam resembles in 
its isolation 8 triumpbal arch, and is built of 
cut stone.” on'8s Pilgrimage, vol. ii. 
p- 174. See Muirs Life of Mahomet, pp- 
28, 29.) 


BABU 'N-NISA, (CI p4). “The 
Women's Gate.” In later years, a8 Muhammad 
added to the number of his wives, he provided 
for each s room or house on the same side of 
the mosgue at al-Madinah. From those he 
had a private entrance into the mosgua, used 
only by himself, and the eastern gate still 
benrs in its name, Babu 'n-Nisa', tbe memory 
of the srrangement. (Muir's Life af Maho- 
met, iii. p. 20.) 


BACKBITING. Anythin secreliy 
whispered of an absent person which is cal- 
eulated to injure bim, and which is true, is 
called Ghibah, & false accusation being oex- 
pressed by Buktan. Abu Hurairah says, 
« The guestion was,pat to the Prophet, “Do 
you know what backbiting is ?' and he replied, 
“It is saying anything bad of a Muslim." It 
was then said, "But what is itif it is true ?' 
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And he said, “If it is true it is Ghibah, and if 


it is & falee sccusation, it is Buhtan (1.e. 


nlander)'” (Mishkat, xxii. c. x.) 

The following are sayings of Muhammad on 
the subject:—" The best of God's servanta 
are those who when you meet them speak of 
God. The worst of God's servants are those 
who carry tales about, to do mischief and 
separate friends, and seek out the defecta of 
good people.” “ He who wears two faces in this 
World shall have two tongues of tirein the day 
of the Resurrection.” “It is unworthy of a 
believer to injure people's reputations, or to 
curse anyone, orto abuse anyone, or to talk 
vainly.” “The best atonement you can make 
for backbiting is to say, “O God pardon me 
and him (whom I have injured),'”” Mishkat, 
XXii. c. x. 


BADAWI («sy1). A name given 
to the Bedouin Arabs, or the Arabs of the 
desert, Bedouinis only a corruption of the 
pinta of this word, which is derived from 

ho Bidiyah, “a desert.” 


aL-BADI' (mu1) is one of the 
ninety-nine special names of God. It means 
“He whooriginates.” It occurs inthe Yur'an, 
Sirah ii. 111, “ He is the wonderful originator 
of the heavens and the earth: when He 
decreeth a matter, He doth but say to it, 
“Bo, and it is.” 


BADR, The battle of. Arabic, 
Ghazwatu I-Badr, The tirst battle of Badr 
was fought in the month of Ramasin, a.u, 
2 (March, ap. 624), between Muhammad 
and the Guraish. Many of the principal men 
of the Guraish were slain, including Abi 
Jahl, whose head was brought to the Pro- 
phet, and when it was cast at his feet, he 
@xclaimed, “ It is more acceptable to me than 
the choicest camel of Arabia.” After the 
battle was over, some of the prisoners: were 
cruelly murdored. Husain says the losses of 
the Guraish at Badr were seventy killed and 
#eventy prisoners. This victory at Badr con- 
solidated the power of Muhammad, and it is 
regarded by Muslim historians as one of the 
most important events of bistory. An account 
of this celebrated battle will be found in the 
article on Muhammad. 

The second battle of Badr was a bloodless 
Victory, and took place in the month Zu 'I- 
@a'dah" 4.H. 4 (April, A.D. 626). 


BAHIRA (Is). A Nestorian 
monk whom Muhammad met when he was 
journeying back from Syria to Makkah, and 
Who is said to have perceived by various 
signs that he was a prophet. His Christian 
name is supposed to have been Sergius (or 
Georgius). 

Sprenger thinks that Bahira remained with 
Muhammad, and it has been suggested that 
tbere is an allusion to this monk in the 
Garin, Sirah xvi. 105: “ We know that 
they say, “It is only a man who teacheth 
him.'” Husain the commentator says on this 
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going every evening to a Christian to hear 
the Taurit and Injil Tafsir-i- Husaini: 
Pala, p 228, Muirs: Life of Mahomet, 
p. 72. 


BAHIRAH ($e-). (1) A she-camel, 
she-goat or ewe, which had given birth tos 
tenth young one. (2.) A she-camel, the 
mother of which had brought forth ten 
fomales consecutively before her. 

In these and similar cases, the pagan 
Arabs observed certain religious ceremonies, 
such as slitting the animals ear, &c., all of 
which are forbidden in the Gur'in: “ God 
hath not ordained any Bahirah.” (Sirah v. 
102.) 


BAT' (@et, pl. Eps buya"). A sale: 
commercial dealing : barter. Buj', or “sale,” in 
the language of the law, signifies an exchange 
of property for property with the mutual con- 
sent of parties. For the rules concerni 
sales and barter, see Hamilton's Hidayah, 
vol. ii. 860: Baillies Muhammadan Law of 
Sale: The Fatawa “Alamgiri. 

Sale, in its ordinary acceptation, is & 
transfer of property in consideration of & 
price in money. The word has a more com- 
papua meaning in the Muhammadan 
aw, and js applied to every exchange of pro- 
perty for property with mutual consent. It, 
therefore, includes barter as well as sale, and 
also loan, when the articles lent are intended 
to be consumed, and replaced to the lender by 
& similar guantity of the same kind. This 
transaction, which is truly an exchange of 
property for property, is termed garg in the 

uhammadan law. 

Between barter and sale there is no essen- 
tial distinction in most systems of law, and” 
the joint subject may in general be consider- 
ably simplified by being treated of solely asa 
sale. A course has been adopted in the 
Muhammadan law, which obliges the reader 
to fix his attention on both sides of the con- 
tract, This may at first appear to him to be " 
an unnecessary complication of the subject, 
but when he becomes acguainted with the 
definition of price, and the rules for the pro- 
hibition of excess in the exchange of a large 
class of commodities, which apply to every 
form of the contract, he will probably be of 
opinion that to treat of the subject in any 
other way would be attended with at least 
egual difficulties. 

The first point which seema to reguire his 
attention is the meaning of the word “ pro- 
perty ” As it occurs in the definition of sale. 

he original term (mal), which has been thus 
translated, is defined by Muhammadan 
lawyers to be “that which can be taken 
possession of and secured.” This definition 
seems to imply that it is tangible or corpo- 
real, and things or substances are accordingly 
the proper subjects of sale. Mere rights are 
not mdl, and cannot therefore be lawfully sold 
apart from the corporeal things with whieh 
they may happen to be connected, Of such 


pasgage that the Propbet was in the habit of : rights one of the most important is the right 
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ol & oreditor to exact payment of a debt, 
which is not & proper subject of sale. In 
other words, debts cannot, by the Muham- 
madan law, any more than by the common 
ana of England and Scotland, be lawfully 
80 

Things are commonly divided into move- 
able and immovesble, the latter compre- 
hending land and things permanently attached 
toit. But the distinction is not of much im- 
portance in the Muhammadan law, aa the 
transfer of land is in nowise distingnished 
from that of other kinds of property. 

A more important division of things is that 
into migli and kammi. The former are things 
which, when they happen to perish, are to be 
replaced by an egual guantity of something 
similar to them, sand the latter are things 
wbich, in the same circumstances, are to be 
replaced by their value. These two classes 
have been aptly styled “ similars” and “ dis- 
similars” by Mr. Hamilton, in his translation 
ofthe Hidayah. Similars are things which 
are usually sold or exchanged by weight, or 
by memsurement of capacity, that ie, by dry 
or liguid measure: and dissimilars are things 
which are not sold or exchanged in either of 
those ways. Articles which are nearly alike, 
and are commonly sold or exchanged by 
number or tale, are dlassed with the first 
division of tnings, and may bo termed “ zimi- 
lars of tale”: while articles which differ mate- 
rially from each other, yet are still usually 
sold or exehanged by number, belang to the 
second division, and may be called “ dissimi- 
lars of tale” Dirhams and dinars, the only 
coined money known to the old Arabs, are 
included among similars of weight. 

Similars of weight and capacity are dis- 
tingnisbed in the Muhammadan law from all 
other descriptions of property in a very re- 
markable way. When one article of weight 
is sold: or exchanged for another article of 
weight, or one of measure is sold or ex- 
changed for another of mensure, the delivery 
of both must beimmediate from hand to hand, 
and any delay of delivery in one of them is 
unlawful and prohibited. Where, again, the 
articles exchanged are also of the same kind, 
as when wheat is sold for wheat, or silver for 
silver, there must not only be reciprocal and 
immediate delivery of both before the separa- 
tion of the parties, but also absolute eguality 
of weight or measure, according as the articles 
are weighable or measurable, and any excesa 
on either side is also unlawful and prohibited. 
These two prohibitions constitute in brief the 
doctrine of reba,or “ usury,” which is a marked 
characteristio of the Muhammadan law of sale. 
The word reba proporiy signifies “ exccas,” 
and there are no terms in the Muhammadan 
law which corresponds to tho words “ interest " 
and “usury," in the sense attached to them 
in the English language: but it was expressly 
prohibited by Muhammad to his followers to 
derive any advantage from loans, and that 
particular kind of advantage which is called 
by us interest, and consists in the receiving 
back from the borrower a larger guantity 
than was actually lent to him, was efTectually 
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revented by the two rules above-mentioned. 
These, like some other Lae App of Muham- 
madan law, are applied with & rigour and 
minuteness that may to us seem incommen- 
surate with tbeir importance, but are easily 
accounted for when we know that they are 
believed to be of divine origin. 

Similars of weight and capacity have & 
common feature of resemblance, which dia- 
tinguishes them in their own nature from 
other commodities, and marks with further 
peculiarity their treatment in the Muham- 
madan law. They are aggregates of minute 
parts, which are sither exactly alike, or 80 
nearly resemble each other, that the differ- 
ence between them may be safely disregarded. 
For this reason they are usually desit with in 
bulk, regard being had only to the whole ola 
stipulated guantity, and not to the individual 
parts of which it is composed. When sold 
in this manner they are said to be indeter- 
minate. They may, however, be rendered 
specific in several ways. Actual delivery, or 
production with distinct reference at the time 
of contract, seems to be sufficient for that 
purpose in all cases. But something short 
of this would suffice for all similars but 
money. Thus, four, or any kind of grain, 
may be rendered specific by being onclosed 
ina sack 3 or oil, or any liguid, by being put 
into casks or jars3 and thongh the vessels 
are not actually produced at the time of con- 
tract, their conterts may be sufficiently par- 
ticularised by description of the vessels and 
their locality. Money is not susceptible of 
being thus particularised, and dir and 
dinars are freguently referred to in the fol- 
lowing pages as things which cannot be ren- 
dered specific by description, or #pecification, 
as it is more literally termed. Hence, money 
is maid to be always indeterminate. Other 
similars, including similars of tale, are some- 
times specific and sometimes indeterminate. 
Diesimilars, including those of tale, are always 
specific. 

When similars are sold indeterminately, 
the purchsser has no right to any apecific 
portion of them until it be separated from a 
general mass, and marked or identified as 
the subject of the contract. From the 
moment of offer till actual delivery, he has 
nothing to rely upon but the seller's obliga- 
tion, which may, therefore, be considered the 
direct subject of the contract. Similara taken | 
indeterminately are accordingly termed dayn, 
or “ obligations,” in the Muhammadan law. 
When taken specifically, they are classed 
with dissimilars, under the general name of 
tayn. The literal meaning of this term is 
“ gubstance ortbing”: but when opposed to 
dayn it means something determinate or spe- 
cific. The subject of traffic may thus be 
divided into two classes, specific and indeter- 
minate or. if we substitute for the latter the 
word “ obligation,” and omit the word “ spo- 
cific” as unnecessary when not opposed to 
“indeterminate,” these classes may, according 
to the view of Muhammadan lawyers, be 
described as things and obligations. 

There is some degreeof presumption in using 
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a word in any other than its ordinary accepta- 
tionj and it is not without hesitation that (Mr. 
Baillio saya) I have ventured to employ the 
word “ obligation” to signifv indeterminate 
things. My reasons for doing s0 are these: first 
it expresses the exact meaning of the Arabic 
word dayn, and yet distinguishes this use of 
it from another sense, in which it is also 
employed in the Muhammadan law: second, 
it preserves consistency in the law. Thus, it 
will be found hereafter that the effect of sale 
is said to be to induce & right in the buyer to 
the thing sold, and in the seller to the price, 
and that this effect follows the contract im- 
mediately before reciprocal possession by the 
contracting parties, Now, it is obvious that 
this is impossible with regard to things that 
are indeterminate,if the things themselves aro 
considered the subject of the contract,and cases 
arementioned where it is expresely stated that 
thereisnotransferof property tothe purchaser, 
when similars of weight of capacity are sold 
Without being distinctly specified, until actual 
possession take place. The difliculty dia- 
@ppears if we consider not the thing itself 
but the obligation to render it to be the sub- 
ject of contract: fora right to the obligation 
passes immediately to the purchaser, and the 
' seller may be compelled to perform it. If we 
now revert to the division of things into simi- 
lars and diasimilars, money—which, it has 
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been remarked, is always indeterminate—is 


therefore an obligation : dissimilars, which 
are always specific, are never obligations, 
and other similars, except money, being some- 
times apocific and sometimes indeterminate, 
are at one time obligations, and at another 
time things or substances. . 

Before. proceoding farther it is necessary to 
advart more particularly to the other sense in 
Which the word dayn is Ka ea A employed 
io the Muhammadan law. It means strictly 
“ Obligation,” an already observed: but the 
obligation may be either that of the contract- 
ing party himeelf, or of another. In the 
former sense deyn. is not only & proper sub- 
joct of traffic, but forms the sole subject of 
one important kind of sale, hereafter to be 
noticed. But when daym is used to signify 
the obligation of another than the contracting 
party, it is not & proper subject of traffic, 
and, as already observed, cannot be lawfully 
sold. In the following pages dayn has been 
alwaya transisted by the word “ debt” when it 
signifies the obligation of a third party, and 
generally by the word “ obligation,” when it sig- 
nifies the engagement of the contracting party 
himeelf, thoogh whenthe things represented by 
the obligation are more prominently brought 
forward, it has sometimes been found neces- 
sary to subetitute the expression, “ indeter- 
minate things.” 

Though barter and sale for a price, are con- 
founded under one general name in. the Mu- 
hammadan law, itis sometimes necessary to 
consider one of the things excbanged az more 
strictly the subject of sale, or thing sold, and 
the other as the price. In this view theformer 
is termed mabi', and the latter Saman. 
Saman, or “ price,” is defined to be dayn fi 
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zimmah, or, literally, an “ obligation in reapon- 
sibility.” From which, unless the expression 
is a mere pleonaam, it would. appear that the 
word dayn is somotimes used abstracily, and 
in a sense distinct from the idea of liability. 
That idea, however, is necessary to constitute 
price: for thoungh clotb, when properly de- 
scribed, may, by reason of its divisibility and 
the similarity of ita parts, be sometimes 
assumed to perform the function of price in a 
contract of sale,itis only when it is not im- 
mediately delivered, hut is to remain for some 
time on the responsibility of the contracting 
party, that it can be adopted for that pur- 
ose. 

| It is a general principle of the Muham- 
madan law of sale, founded on a declaration 
of the Prophet, that credit cannot be oppused 
to credit, that is, that both the tbings ex- 
changed cannot be allowed to remain on the 
responsibility of the parties. Hence, it—is 
only with regard to one of them that any 
stipulation for delay in its delivery is lawful. 
Price, from its detinition above given, admits 
of being left on responsibility, and accord- 
ingly & stipulation for delay in thg payment 
of the price is guite lawful and valid. It 
follows that a stipulation for delay in the 
delivery of the things sold cannot be lawful. 
And this is the case, with the exception 
of one particular kind of sale, hereafter 
to be noticed, in which the thing sold is 
always indeterminate, and the price is paid 
in advance. It may, therefore, be said of all 
#pecif'c things when the subject of. sale, that 
a stipulation for delay in their delivery is 
illegal, and would invalidate a sale. The 
object of this rule may have been to prevent 
any change of the thing sold before delivery, 
and the disputes which might in conseguence 
arise between the parties. But if tbey were 
allowed to select whichever they pleased of 
the articles exchanged to stand for the price, 
and the other for the thing sold, without any 
regard to their gualities, tho object of the 
last-mentioned rule, whatever it may have 
been, might be defeated. This seems to have 
led to another arranyement of things into 
different classes, according to their capacitien 
for supporting the fanctions of price or of 
the thing sold ina contract of sale. The first 
olass comprehends dirhams and dinars, which 
are alwaya price. Thesecond cldes comprisor 
the whole division of diseimilars (with tho 
single exception of cloth), which are always 
the tbing sold, or subject ot gale, in a con- 
tract. The third class comprises, first, all 
similars of capacity: second, all similars of 
weight, except dirhams and dinars, and, 
third, all similars of tale. 'The whole of this 
claas ja capable of supporting both functions, 
and is sometimes the thing sold, and some- 
times the price. The fourth class comprises 
cloth, and the copper coin called fu/is. 

Sale implies a reciprocal vesting of the 
price in the seller and of the thing sold in 
the purchaser. This,as already remarked, is 
called ita legaleffect, and sale may be divided 
into different stages or degrees of complete- 
negg, according as this effect is immediate, 
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suspended, invalid, or obligatory. Thus, sale 
must first of all be duly constituted or con- 
tracted. After that, there may still be some 
bar to its operation, which oocasiong & 8u8- 
pension of ita effect. This generally aries 
from a defect of power in the seller, who may 
not be fully competent to act for himself, or 
may have insufficient anthority, or no autho- 
rity whatever, over the subject of sale. In 
this class of sales the effect is dependent on 
the assent or ratification of some other person 
than the party actually contracting. But 
whether the effect of a sale be immediate or 
suspended, there may be some taint of ille- 
gality in tho mode of constituting it, or in its 
subject, or there may be other circumatances 
connected with it, which render it invalid. 
The causes of illegality ara many and 
various. But even though & sale should be 
unimpeachable on the previous grounds, that 
is, though it should be duly constituted, 
Operative or immediate in its effect, and free 
from any ground of illegality, etill it may 
not be absolutely binding on the parties. 
This brings us to another remarkable pecu- 
liarity of the Muhammadan law, viz. the 
doctrine of option, or right of cancellation, 
The Prophet himself recommended one of bis 
followers to reserve & locus stentie, or 
option, for three days in all his purchases. 

his has led to the option by stipulation, 
which may be reserved by either of the 
parties. But besides this, the purchaeer has 
an option withont any atipulation, with 
regard to things which he has purchased 
without sesing, and slso on account of defecta 
Inthe thing sold. The greatest of all defecta 
isa want of title or right in the seller. The 
two last optione to the purchase constitute 
& complete warranty of title and against all 
defevts on the part of the seller, in “which 
respect the Muhammadan more nearly re- 
sembles the Scotch than the English law of 


There are many different kinds of sale. 
Twenty or more have been enumerated in the 
Nihayah, of which eight are mentioned and 
explained.. Four of. these, which have refer- 
ence to the thing sold, may reguire some 
notice in this place. The first, called Mu- 
gayazah, is dencribed asa sale of things for 
things, and corresponds nearly with barter : 
but the word “thing” ((ayn) is here opposed 
to obligations, and muyayazah is therefore 
properly an exchange of apecific for specific 
things. So that if the gooda exchanged were 
on both sides or on sither side indeterminate, 
the transaction would not, I think, be & 
mugayazah, thongh still barter, The second 
sale Is called sarf, and is defined to bean 
exchange of obligationa for obligations. The 
nsual objects afthis contract are dirhams and 
dinars, which being obligations, the defini- 
tion is generally correct. But an exchange of 
money for bullion, or bullion for bullion, is also 
a garf, and every sale of an obligation for an 
obligation is not a garf, so that the definition 
is redundant as well as defeotive. It is essen- 
tialto the legality of this kind of sale, that 
both the thiugs exchanged should be delivered 
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and taken possession of before the separation 
of the parties, and that when they are of the 
same kind, as silver for silver, or gold for 
gold, they should also be exactly egual by 
weight. These rules are necessary for the 
avoidance of reba, or “usury,” as already ex- 
plained , and the whole of sarf, which is 
treated of ata length guite disproportionate 
to its importance, may be considered as & 
continued illustration of the doctrine of reba. 
The third kind of sale is salam. It has been 
already observed that there can be no lawful 
stipulation for a postponement of tbe delivery 
of the thing sold, except under one particular 
form of sale. The form alluded to is salam. 
This word means, literally, “an advance") 
and in a salam sale the price is immediately 
advanced for the goods to be delivered ata 
future fixed time. It is only things of tbe 
class of similars that can be sold in this way, 
and as they must necessarily be indetermi- 
nate, the proper subject of sale is an obliga- 
tion : hile, on the other hand, as the price 
must be actually paid or delivered at the 
time of the contract, before the separation of 
the parties, and must, therefore, even in the 
case of its being money, be produced, and in 
conseguence be particularised or specific, & 
salam sale is strictly and properly the sale of 
an obligstion for a thing, as defined above. 
Until actual payment or delivery of the pricp, 
however, it retains its character of an obliga- 
tion, and for this reason the price and the 
goods are both termed “ debts,” and are 
adduced in the same cbapter as examples of 
the principle that the sale of & debt, that is, 
of the money or goods which & person is 
under engagement to pay or deliver, before 
possession, is invalid. The Jast of the sales 
Teferred to is the ordinary exchange of goods 
for money, which being an obligation, the 
transaction is defined to be the sale of things 
for obligations. 

There is another transaction which comes 
within the dafinition of sale, and has been 
already noticed, but may be further adverted 
toin this place. It is that which is called 
Garz in the Arabic,and “loan "in the English 
language. The borrower scguires an abso- 
lnte right of property in the things lent, and 
comes under an engagement to return an 
egual guantity of things of the same kind. 
The transaction is thersfore necessarily 
limited to similars, whether of weight, capa- 
city, or tale, and the things lent and repaid 
being of the same kind, the two rules already 
mentioned for the prevention of reba, or 
“usury,” must be strictly observed. Hence 
it follows that any stipulation on the part of 
the borrower for delay or forbearance by the 
lender, or dny stipulation by the lender for 
interest to be paid by the borrower are alike 
unlawful. 

Notwithstanding the stringency of the rules 
for preventing asury, or the taking any inter- 
est on the loan of money, methods were found 
for evading them and still keeping within the 
letter of the law. It had always been con- 
sidered lawful to take & pledge to secure the 
repayment of a debt. ledges were ordi- 
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narily of movable property: when given as 
security for a debt mol ba pledge happened 
to periah in the hands of the pawnee, the debt 
was held to ho released to the extent of the 
value of the pledge. Land, though scarcely 
liable to this incident, was sometimes made 
the subject of pledge, and davices were 
adopted for GGabling the lender to derive 
some advantage from its possession while in 
in the state of pledge, But the moderate 
advantage to be derived in this way does not 
seem to have contented the money-lenders, 
Who in all ages and comntries have been of a 
grasping disposition, and the expedient of & 
sale with & condition for redemption was 
adopted, which very closely resembles an 
English mortgage. In the latter, the condi- 
tion is usually expressed in one of two waya, 
viz. either that the sale shall become void, 
or that the lender shall resell to the seller, on 
payment of principal and interest at an 
assigned term. he first of these forms 
would be inconsistent with the nature of sale 
under the Muhammadan law, but a sale with 
a covenant by the lender to reconvey to the 
seller on repayment of the loan seems to 
have been in tse probably Iong before the 
form was adopted in Hurope. It is probable 
that a term was fixed within which the re- 
payment should be made. If repayment 
Were made at the assigned term, the iender 
was obliged to reconvey 5 but if not, the pro- 
perty would remain his own, and the differ- 
ence between ita value and the price or sum 
lent might have been made an snpla compen- 
sation for the loes of interest. is form of 
sale, whioh was called Bai'u'I-wafd, seems to 
have been strictly legal according to the most 
approved anthorities, though held to be what 
the law calls sbominable, as a device for 
obtaining what it probibita. 

In constituting “sale there is no material 
difference between the Muhummadan and 
other systems of law. The offer and accept: 
ance, which are expressed or implied in all 
Cases, must be s0 connected as to obviate any 
doubt of the one being intended to apply to 
the other. For this purpose the Muham- 
madan law reguires that both shall be inter- 
changed at the same meeting of the parties, 
and that no other business shail be suffered 
to intervene between an offer and its accept- 
ance. A very slight interruption is sufficient 
to break the continuity of a negotiation, and 
to terminate the meeting in & technical sense, 
though the parties should still remain in per- 
sonal communication. An acceptance after 
the interruption of an offer made before it 
Would be irwufficient to constitute a sale. 
This has led to distinetions of the meeting 
which may appear unnecessarily minute to & 
reader unacguainted with the manners of 
Eastern conntries, where the people are often 
very dilatory in their bargains, interspersing 
them with conversation on indifferent topics. 
It is only whena meeting has reference to the 
act of contracting that its meaning is thus 
liable to be restricted: for when the word 
occurs in other parts of the law, as, for 
instance, when it is said of a garf contract 
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that the things exchanged muat be taken pos- 
session of at the meeting, the whole period 
that the parties may remain together is to be. 
understood, As personal communication may 
be inconvenient in some cases, and impossible 
in others, the integrity of the meeting is held 
to be sufficiently preserved when a party who 
receives an offer Er mesaage or letter doclares 
his acoeptance of it on receiving the commu- 
nication and apprehending ita contents. 

When a sale is lawfully contracted, the 
property in the things exchanged passes im- 
mediately from and to the parties respoo- 
tively. In a legal sale, delivery and possession 
are not necessary for this purpose. Until 
possession is taken, however, the purchaser is 
not liable for accidental loss, and the seller 
has a Jien for the price on the thing sold. 
Delivery by one party is in general tanta- 
mount to possession taken by the other. It 
is, therefore, sometimes of great importance 
to asceptain when there is & sufficient deli- 
very : and many cases, real or imaginary, on 
the subject, are inserted in the Fatiwa 
“Alamgiri, It sometimes happens that & 
person purchases & thing of which he is 
already in possession, and it then becomes 
important to determine in what cases his 
previous possession ia convertible into & pos- 
sessjon under the purchase. Unless sd con- 
verted, it wonld be held that there is no 
Gdeolivery under the sale, and the seller wonld 
of course retain his lien and remain liable for 
accidental loss. 

Thongh possession is not necessary to com- 

plete the transfer of property under & legal 
sale, the case is different where the contract 
is illegal: for here property does not pass till 
possession is taken. The sale, however, . 
though so far effectual, is still invalid, and 
Mable to be set aside by a judge, at the 
instance of either of the parties, without any 
reference to the fact of the person complain- 
ing being able to come before him with what 
in legal phraseology is termed clean hands. 
A Muhammadan judge is obliged by his law 
to interfere for the sake of the law itaelf, or, 
as it is more solemnly termed, for the right 
of God, which it ia the duty of the judge to 
vindicate, though by so doing he may afford 
assistance to a party who personally may 
have no just claim to his interference. ( 
M Law of Sale, according to the 
Haneefee Code, from the Fatawa Alamgirt,by 
Neil E. Baillie. Smith, Elder & Co., 
London.) 


BAIL. Arabic SUS kafilah. Bail 

is of two descriptions : FG Dipa bi-n-nafr, or 
afalah bi-'l-mal, or 

“socnrity for property.” In the English courts 
in India, bail for the person is termed 
Hazir-zamani, and bail for property Zamanah, 
or “security.” Bail for the person is lawful 
erceptin cases of punishment (Hudid) and 
retaliation (Gisds). (Hidayah, vol. ii. p. 578.) 


ar-BAIS (we). One of the 


ninety-nine special names of God. It means 
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“He who awakos”: “The Awakener" (in 
tho Day of Resurrection). 


BAITU 'L-HAMD (x0md! cw). 
“The House of Praise.” An expression which 
occurs in the Traditions (Mishkat v. 7). 
When the sonl of a child is taken, God says, 
“Build a house for my servant in Paradise 
and call ita house of praise." 


BAITU 'L-HARAM (plat ox). 
“The Sacred House.” A name given to the 


Meccan mosgue. (MASJIDU 'L-BABAM:) 


BAITU 'L-HIKMAH (&eXadl ca). 
Lit, “ The House of Wisdom.” A term used 
by Sufis for the heart of the sincere seekers 
after God. (“Abdu 'r-Razzag'e Dictionary of 
Safi Terms.) 


BAITU 'L-LAH (WI! om). “The 
House of God.” A name given to the Meccan 
mosgue. (MASJIDU 'L-HARAM.) 


BAITU 'L-MAL (JLN m1). Lit. 
“ The House of Property.” The public trea- 
sury of a Muslim state, which the ruler is not 
allowed to use for his personal expenses, but 
only for the public good. 

The sources of income are: (1) Zakat, or 
the legal tax raised upon land, personal pro- 

rty, and merchandise, which, after deduct- 
ing the expense of collecting, should be ex- 
pended in the support of the poor and destitute. 
(2) The fifth of ali spoils and booty taken 
in war. (3) The produce of mines and of 
treasure-trove. (4) Property for which there 
is no owner. (5) The Jizyah, or tax levied 
on unbelievers. (Hidayah, Arabic ed., vol. i. 


p. 152.) 
ar-BAITU 'L-MAMMUR (aed! 
JpasI). Lit. “The Inhabited House.” 
honse in the seventh heaven, visited by 
Muhammad during the Mi'raj or night- 
journey. It is said to be immediately over 
the sacred temple at Makkah. (mr'Ras.) 


BAITU 'L-MIDRAS ((a -). 
““The House of Instruction.” A term (used in 
a tradition given by Abu Hurairah) for a 
Jewish school (Mishkat, xvii. c. xi) In 
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Ar-BAITU 'L-MUGADDAS (ed! 
yaris). “The Holy House.” A 
name given to the temple at Jerusalem. 
(aL-MAsSJIDU 'L-A08A.) 


BAITU 'L-9UDS (yaa! ). 
Lit. “ The House of Holiness.” A term used 
by the Sufis for the heart of the true seeker 
after God when it is absorbed in meditation. 
(Abdu 'r-Rirzag's Dictionary of Sufi Terms.) 


BAIU 'L-WAFA (ovpt am). The 
word wafa means the performance of a pro- 
mise, and the Bar'u 'I- Waya is a sale with a 
promise to be performed. It is, in fact, a 
pledge in the hands of the pawnee, who is 
not its propritor, nor is he free to make use 
of it without the permission of the owner. 
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Thers are different opinions abont the legality 
of this form of sale, but it is now the common 
form of morgaga in usein India, where it is 
usually styled Bass bi-I-wafa. (See Baillie's 
Muhammadan Law of Sale, p. 803.) 


al-BAIYINAH (Ist). it. “ The 
Evidence.” A title given to the xovioth 
Sirah of tbe Gar'in, in which the word 
occura. 


BA (Ju), Heb. byynry,i.e. “Lord.” 


The chief deity worshipped by the Syro- 
Phanician nations. It is known to the 
Muhammadans as an idol worshipped in the 
days of the Prophet Elisha. (See Ghiyagu 'I- 
Lughah.) 


BALAAM. There issaid to bean 
allusion to Balaam in the @ur'in, Sirah vii. 
174, “Recite to them the story of him to 
whom we gave our signs, and he departed 
therefrom, and Satan followed him, and he 
was of those who were beguiled.” 

The commentary of the Jalilain says that 
he was a learned man amongat the Israelites, 
who was reguested by the Canaanites to 
curse Moses at the time when he was aboat to 
attack the Jabbarun or “giants," atribeof the 
Canaanites. Balaam at firat refused to do 80 
but at last yielded, when valuable presenta 
were made to him., (See Tafsiru 'I-Jalalain, 
p. 142.) 


BALAD (sk). Iit. Any country, 
diatrict, or town, regarded as an habitation. 
Al-Balad, the sacred territory of Makkah. A 
title given to the xoth Siirah, in which the 
word occur3. 


BALIGH (&4). “Of years of legal 
maturity : (9 Ea 


BANISHMENT. Arabic v4 
Taghrib.  Expatriation for fornication is 
enjoined by Muhammadan law, according to 
the Imam ash-Shafii,althoughit is not allowed 
by th9 otber doctors of the law, and it is also 
a punishment indicted upon highway robbers. 


BANKRUPT. There is no pro- 
vision in the Muhammadan law for declaring 
a person bankrupt, and 80 placing him beyond 
the reach of his creditors but the @azi can 
declare & debtor insolvent, and free him from 
the obligation of zakat and almegiving. 


BANU ISRA'IL (Jet Ph “ The 
Children of Israel” A title of the xvirth 
Sirah or chapter of the @ur'in, called also 
Siiratu "Mi'raj. 

BANUN (0ye). Tbe plural of ibn 
(Heb. 339). “Sons, posterity : 
tribe.” The word is more familiar to English 
readers in its inftected form Bani. The tribes 
whose names occur freguently in the early 
history of Islam, and are mentioned in tbe 
#Traditions, are the Baniu- Guraish, Banu 'p- 
Najjar, Bani - Guraizah, Bani - Kinanah 


Bani 'n-Nazr, Bansi-Khusa'ah, Bani-Bakr 
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Bani-Amir, Bani - Asad, Banii- Fazarah, 
Bani-Lihyan, 'Bani- Tamim, Bani- Umatyah, 
Banii-Zahrah, and Bani-Isra'il. 


BAPTISM. The oniy allusion to 
baptism in the Gur'in is found in Sirah ii. 
182: “(We have) the baptism of God, and who 
is betterto baptise than God?” The word 
here translated baptism is sibghah, it. 
“dye,” which, the commentators -al-Jalalain 
and al-Baizawi say, may, by comparison, refer 
to Christian baptism, “for,” saya al-Baizawi, 

: "the Nasara (Christians) were inthe habit of 
aipping their offspring ina yellow water which 
they called al-Mu'mudiyah and said it pwified 
them and confirmed them as Christians,” (See 
ak afsiru I-Jalalain and Taysiru 'I-Baizawi, in 

co.) 


ar-BAGI (S1). One of the 
ninety-nine special names of God. It means 
“ He who remains:” « The Everlasting One.” 


AL-BAGARAH (5451). “The Cow.” 
The title of the second Sirah of the @ur'in, 
occasioned by the story of the red heifer 
mentioned in verse 63, “ When Moses said to 
his people, God commandeth you to sacrifice 
& cow.” 


BAOIU 'L-GHARGAD al aa), 
or for shortness-al-Bagi (@ei1). The 
burying-ground atal-Madinah,which Muham- 
mad used to freguent at night to pray for for- 
giveness for the dead. (Mishkat, iv. c. 28.) 


BARA'AH (442). “ Immunity, or 
security.” A title given to the 1xth Chapter 
of the Gar'in, called also Suratu 't-Tuubah, 
“ The Chapter of Repentance.” It is remark- 
able as being the only Sirah without the 
introductory form, “ In the name of God,-the 
Mercjful, the Compassionate.” Various reasons 
are assigned for this omission. Some com- 
mentators say that the prayer of mercy is not 
placed at the head of a chapter which speake 
chietiy of God's wrath. 


BARAH-I-WAFAT (wu, 3). 
Baruh (Urdi) “twelve,” and Wafat. The 
twelfth day of the month Rabi'u 'I-Awwal, 
Observed in commemoration of Muhammad's 
death. 

It seems to bea day instituted by the Mu- 
hammadans af India, and is not observed 
oniversally amongst the Muslims of all coun- 
tries. On this day Fatihahs are recited for 
Muhammad's soul, and both in private houses 
and mosgues portions of the Traditions and 
other works in praise of the Prophet's excel- 
lences are read. 

The Wabhibis do not observe this day, as 
itis believed to be an innovation, not having 
been kept by the early Muslima. 


At-BARA IBN 'AZIB (ut stys! 
“pje). One of the Companions who 
accompanied Muhammad at the battle of the 
Ditch, and in most of his subseguent engage- 
ments. He assisted in conguering the district 
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of Rai, Mm. 22, and was with the Khalifah 
“Ali at the battle of the Camel, A.m. 36. 


a1-BARI' (9). “The Maker.” 
One of the ninety-nine special names of God. 
It occurs in the @ur'an, Sirahlix. 24: “ He is 
God the Creator, the Maker, the Fashioner. 
His are the excellent names.” 


BARIGAH (854). Lift. “Refulgence, 
lightning.” Aterm used by the Sifis for that 
enligbtenment of the soul, which at first comes 
to the true Muslim as an earnest of greater 
enlightenment. (“Abdu 'r-Razzig's Dictionary 
of Sufi Terms.) 


BARNABAS, the Gospel of. The 


Muhammadans assert that a gospel of Bar- 
nabas existed in Arabic, and it is believed by 
some that Muhammad obtained his account 
of Christianity from this spurious gospel. 

“Of this gospel the Moriscoes in Africa 
have a translation in Spanish, and there is in 
the library of Prince Eugene of Saroy a 
manuscript of some antiguity, containing an 
Italian translation of the same gospel, made, 
it is supposed, for the use of renegades. This 
book appearsto be no original forgery of the 
Muhammadans, though they have no doubt 
interpolated and altered it since, the better to 
serve their purpose and in particular, 
instead of the Paraclete or Comforter (St. 
John xiv. 16, 26, xv. 26) xvi. 7), they have 
in this apocryphal gospel inserted the word 
Periclyte, that is, “ the famous or illustrious,” 
by which they pfetend their prophet was 
foretold by name, that being the signitication 
of Muhammad in Arabic, and this they say 
to justify that passage in the @ur'in (Surah 
61) where Jesus is formally asserted to have 
foretold his coming, under his other name of 
Ahmad, which is derived from the same root 
as Muhammad, and of the same import. 
From these or some other forgeries of the 
same stamp, it is that Muhammadans guote 
several passages of which there are not the 
lenust footsteps in the New Testament.” 
(Sale.) 

Aiter Mr. Sale had written the extract 
which we have guoted, heinspected a Spanish 
translation of the Italian copy of this apocry- 
phal gospel, of which he gives the following 
account : — 

“ The book is a moderate guarto, in Spanish, 
written in a very legible hand, but a little 
Gdamayed towarda the latter end. It contains 
two hundred and twenty-two chapters of un- 
egual length, and four hundred and twenty 
piges, and is said,in the front, to be trans- 
lated from tho Italian by an Aragonian 
Moslem named Mostafi de Aranda. There is 
a preface prefixed to it, wherein the discoverer 
of the original MS., who was a Christian 
monk called Fra Marino, tella us that, having 
accidentally met with a writing of Irenmus 
(among otbers), wherein he speaks against 
St, Paul, alleging for hia authority the gospel 
of St. Barnabas, he became exceedingly desi- 
rous to find this gospel: and that God, of his 
mercy, having made him very intimate with 
Pope Sixtus V., ono day, as they were toge- 
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tber in that Pope's library, his Holiness fell 
asleep, and he, to employ himself, reaching 
down a book to read, the first he laid his 
hand on proved to be the very gospel he 
wanted: overjoyed at the discovery, he 
serupled not to hide his prize in his sleeve, 
-and on the Pope's awaking, took leave of him, 
carrying with him that celestial treasure, by 
reading of which he became a convert to 
Muhammadanism. 

« This Gospel of Barnabas contains a com- 
plete history of Jesus Christ, from His birth 
to His ascension, and most of the circum- 
stances of the four real gospels are to be 
found therein, but many of them turned, and 
some artfully enough, to favour the Muham- 
madan system. From the design of the 
whole, and the freguent interpolations of 
atories and passages, wherein Muhammad is 
apoken of and foretold by name, 28 tho mes- 
senger of God, and the great propbet who 
was to perfect the dispensation of Jesus, it 
appears to be a most bare-faced forgery. One 
particular I obserye therein induces me to 
believe it to have been dressed up by & rene- 
gade Christian, slightly instructed in bis new 
religion, and not educated as & Muhammadan 
(unless the fault be imputed to the Spanish, 
or, perhaps, the Italian translator, and to the 
original compiler). I mean the giving to 
Muhammad the title of Messiah, and that not 
once or twice only, but in several placea , 
whereas, the title of Messiah, or, as the Arabs 
write it, al-Masih, 1.e. Christ, is appropriated 
to Jesus in the @u'in, and is constantly 
applied by the Muhammadans to him, and 
never to their own Prophet. The passages 

roduced from the Italian MS. by M. de la 
onnoye are to be seen in this Spanish ver- 
sion almost word for word." 

The Rev. Joseph White, D.D., in his Bamp- 
ton Lectures of 1784, gives a translation of 
those chapters in this spurious Gospel of Bar- 
nabas, which relate to the supposed cruci- 
fixion of Judas in the place of our Lord, 
and which we insert :— 

« Judas came near to the people with whom 
Jesus was: and when He heard the noise He 
entered “into the house where the disciples 
slept. And God, seeing the fear and dgnger 
of His servant, ordered Gabriel and Michael 
and Rafail and Azrail to carry Him out of the 


world. 

« And they came in all haste, and bare Him 
out of the window which looks towarda the 
south, And they placed Him in the third 
heaven, where He will remain blessing God, 
in the company of angels, till near the end of 
the world.” (Chapter 216.) 

“ And Judas the traitor entered before the 
rest into the place from which Jesus had just 
been taken up. And the disciples were 
sleeping. And the Wonderful d acted 
wonderfully, changing Judas into the same 
figure and speech with Jesus. 

“We believing that it was He, said to him, 
Master, whom seekest thou? And hesaid to 
them, smiling, Ye have forgotten yourselres, 
since ye do not know Judas Iscariot. 

“At this time the soldiery entered: and 
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socing Judas 30 like inevery respect to Jesus, 
Isid hands upon him,” &c. (Chapter 217.) 

« In which (Chap. 218)is related the passion 
of Judas the traitor. 

“The soldiers afterwards took Jndas and 
bound him, notwithstanding he said with 
truth to them that he was not Jesus. And 
soldiers mocked him saying, Sir, do not be 
afraid: for we are come to make thee King 
of Israel, and we have bound thee, beosuse 
we know thou hast refused the kingdum. And 
Judas said, Ye have lost your senses. 

«I came to show you Jesus, that ye might 
take Him: and ye have bound me, who am 
your guide. The soldiers lost their patience, 
hearing this, and they began to go with him, 
atriking and buffeting him, till they reached 
Jerusalem," &c. &c. (Chapter 218.) 

“They carried him to Monnt Calvary, 
where tbey execnted criminals, and erucified 
him, stripping him asked for the greater 
ignominy. Then he did nothing but cry out, 
O my God, why hast thou forsaken me, that 
I should die anjustly, when the real male- 
factor hath escaped? I say in truth that he 
was so like in person, figure, and gesture ta 
Jesus, that as many as knew Him, believed 
frmly that it was He, except Peter: for 
which reason many left his doctrine, believing 
that it had been false, as He had said that 
He should not die till the end of the world. 

“But those who stood firm were oppressed 
with grief, seeing him die whom they under- 
stood.to be Jesus: not recollecting what He 
had told them. And in company with His 
mother, they were present at his death, weep- 
ing continually. And by means of bag 
Abarimatheas (sic), they obtained from the 
president the body of Judas. And they took 
him down from the cross, burying him 
with much lamentation in the new sepulchre 
of Joseph: having wrapped him up in linen 
and precious ointments. (Chapter 219.) 

“They all returned, each man to his 

house: and he who writetb, with James and 
John, went with the mother of Jesus to 
Nazareth. And the disciples, who did not 
foar God with truth, went by night and stole 
the body of Judas, and hid it: spreading a 
report that He (1.e. Jesus) had risen again, 
from whence sprung great confusion among 
the people. 
« And the High Priest commanded, under 
pain of anathema, that no one should talk of 
him and on this account raised 8 great per- 
secution, banishing some, tormenting others, 
and even stoning some to death: because it 
was not in the power of anyone to be silent 
on this subject. And then came news to 
Narareth, that Jesus had risen again. And 
he that writeth desired the mother of Jesus 
to leave off her lamentation. And Mary 
said, Let us go to Jerusalem, to see if it is 
truth, MH I see Him I shali die content. 
(Chapter 220). 

“The Virgin returned to Jerusalem with 
him that writeth, and James and John, the 
| same day that the decree of the Bigh Priest 
came out. 

“ And as she feared God, thongh she knew 
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the command was unjust, she entreated those 
Who talked with her not to speak of her'Son. 
Who can say, how we were then affected? 
God, who knows the heart of man, knows 
that between thegrief for the death of Judas, 
whom we understood to be Jesus, and the 
pleasure of seeing him risen again, we almost 
expired. And the angels who were the 
guardians of Mary went up to heaven the 
third day, and told Jesus That Was passing. 
And He, moved with compassion for His 
mother, entreated of God that He might be 
seen by His djsciples. And the Compas- 
sionate God Onder. His four favourite angels 
to place Him within His own house, and to 
guard Him three days: that they and they 
only might see Him, who believed in His doc- 
trine. Jesus descended, surrounded with 
light, into the house of His mother, where 
were the two sisters, Martha and Mary, and 
Lazarus, and he that writeth, and John and 
James, and Peter. And when they saw Him, 
they fell with their faces on the earth as if 
dead. And Jesus lifted them up, saying, 
Fear not, for lam your Master. Lament not 
hencefortb, for Iam alive. They were asto- 
nished at seeing Jesus, because they thought 
Him dead. And Mary weeping said, Tell me, 
my Son, why, if God gave Tbee power to raise 
up the 'dead, did He consent that Thou 
shonldest die, with so much reproach and 
shame to Thy relations and friends, and 80 
much hurt to Thy doctrine, leaving us all in 
desolation? Jesus replied, embracing His 
mother, Believe me. for I tell thee the truth, 
I have not been dead: for God has reserved 
Me forthe end of the worid. In saying this 
He desired the angels to manifest themselves, 
and to tell how He had passed through every- 
thing. At the instant they appeared like four 
suns: and all present prostrated themselves 
on the ground, overcome by the presence of 
the angels. And Jesus gave toall of them 
something to cover themselves with, that they 
might be able to hear the angels speak. 

“ And Jesus said to His motber, These are 
the Ministers of God. Gabriel knows His 
secrets : Michael fights with His enemies : 
Asrafiel will cite all to judgment, and Azrael 
receives the souls. And the holy angels 
told how they had, by the command of God, 
taken up Jesus, and transformed Judas, that 
he might suffer the punishment which he 
wished to bring on Jesua. And he that 
writeth said, Is it lawful for me to ask of: 
Thee, in the same manner as when thou wast 
In the world? And Jesus answered, Speak, 
Barnabas, what thout wishest. 

“ And he said, I wish that Thou wouldest 
tell me how God, being s0 compassionate, 
could afflict us so much, in giving us to 
understand that Thou wast be that suffered, 
for we have been very near dying? And 
Thou being a prophet, why did He suffer 
Thee to fall under disgrace, by (apparently) 
placing Thee on a cross, and between two 
robbers? Jesus answered, Believe Me, Bar- 
nabas, let the fault be cver so small God 
chastiseth it with much punishment. And as 
my mother and faithful disciples loved me 
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with a little earthly love, God chastised that 
love by this grief, that He might not chastise 
it in the other world. And though I was 
innocent, yet as they called Me God, and His 
Son, that the devils might not mocx Me on 
the Day of Judgment, He has chosen that I 
should be mocked in this world. 

“ And this mocking shall last till the holy 
Messenger of God (1.e. Muhammad) shali 
come, who shall undeceive all beliovers. 
And then He said, Just art Thou, O God! and 
to Thee only belongeth the honour and glory, 
with worship, for ever.” (Chapter 221.) 

“ And then He said, Barnabas, that thou 
by all means write my gospel, relating every- 
thing which has happened in the world con- 
cerning Me, and let it be done exactly: in 
order that the faithful may be undeceired, 
knowing the truth. He that writeth said, 
Master, I will do it as Thou commandest me, 
God willing: but I did not see all that hap- 
pened with Judas. Jesus answered, Here 
stand Peter and John, who saw it, and will 
relate it to thee. 

“ And He told James and John to call the 
seven apostles who were absent, and Nico- 
demus, and Joseph Abarimatheas (sic), and 
some of the seventy-two disciples. When they 
were come, they did eat with Him: and on 
the third day He commanded them all to go to 
the mount of Olives with His mother: because 
He wasto return to heaven. Allthe apostles 
and disciples went, except twenty-five of the 
seventy-two, who had fied to Damascus with 
fear. And exactly at mid-day, while they 
were all in prayer, Jesus came with many 
angels (blessing God), with s0 much bright- 
ness that they all bent their faces to the 
ground. And Jesus raised them up, saying, 
Fear not your Master, who comes to take 
leave of you, and to regommend you to God 
our Lord, by the mercies received from His 
bounty : and be He with you! 

“And ypon this He disappeared with 
the angels: all of us remaining amazed at the 
great brightness in which he left us.” 
(Chapter 222). 


AL-BARR (ys!). Oneof the ninety- 
nine special names of God. In its ordinary 
sense it means “pious,” or “good.” As 
applied to God, it means “ The Beneficent 
One.” 


BARTER. (nar'.) 
BARZAKH (&»). (1) A thing 


that intervenes between any two things, a& 
bar: an obstruction: ora thing that makes a 
separation between two things. In which 
sense it is used in the Gu'rin in two places. 
Sirah xxv. 55, “ He hath put an interspace 
between them (1.e. the two seas), and a barrier 
which itis forbidden them to pass.” Sirah 


Iv. 20, “ Yet between them (the two seas) iga 


barrier.” 
(2) The interval between the present life 
and that which is to come. e Our'in, 


Surah xxiii. 99, “ And say, My Lord, I seek 
refuge with Thee from the incitings of the 
devils, and Iseek refuge wibh Thee from their 
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presence. Until when death comes to any 
one of them, he says, My Lord! send me 


. back (to life), if haply I may do right in that 


which Ihaveleft. Notsol Amere wordthat 
he speaks ! But behind them there is harzakh 
(& bar), until the day when they shall be 
rajisaed. And when the trumpet shall he 
blown, there shall be no relation between 
them on that day, nor shall they beg of each 
otherthen.” Upon this verse the commentator 
Baiziwi says: “ Barzakh is anintervening.state 
(Gil, "a barrier") between death and the Day 
of Judgment, and whoever diesentersit." The 
commentator Husain remarke: “ Barzakh is 
a partition (mdni") between the living and the 
Day of Judgment, namely, the grave in which 
they will remain until the resurrection.” The 
commentators al-Jalalain speak of it as & 
hdjiz, or intervening state between death 
and judgment. “Abdu'r-Razzig in his Dic- 
tionary of Technical Terms of the Sufis 
(Sprengers Edition), gives a similar defini- 
tion. 

The word is employed by Muhammadan 
writersin at least two senses, some using it for 
the place of the dead, the grave, and others 
for the state of departed souls between death 
and judgment. 

The condition of belisversin the grave is held 
tobe one of undisturbed rest, but that of unbe- 
lievers one of torment: for Muhammad is 
related to have said, “ There are appointed 
for the grave of the unbeliever ninety-nine 
serpents to bite him until the Day of Resur- 
rection.” (Mishkat,i. c. 5, p. 12.) Theword 
seems gendrally to be Kd in the sense of 
Hades, for-every person who dies is said to 
enter ah Barzakh. 


BA'S (4). Int. “ Raising.” (4) 
The Day of Resurrection. (2) The ofen of 
2 messenger or prophet. 


BASE MONEY. The sale of one 


pure dirham and two base ones in exchange for 
two pure dirbams and one base one is lawful. 
By two base ones (ghalatain), are to be 
understood such as pass amongst merchants 
but are rajected at the public treasury. 
(Hidayah, vol. ii. 560.) 


al-BASIR (yeedt). One of the 
ninety-nine special names of God. It fre- 
guently occurs in the Gur'in, and means 
“ The All-seeing One.” 


BASIRAH (Ie). Li. “ Penetra- 
tion.” The sightof the heart as dist ished 
from the sight of the eye (Basarah or Basar). 
Aterm used by theologiana to express that 
enlightenment of the heart “ whereby the 
@piritual man can understand spiritual things 
with as much certainty as the natural man 
can see objects with the sight of the eye.” 
The word occurs twice in the @ur'in, Sirah 
xii. 108, “ This is my way: I cry unto God, 
resting on cicar evidence,” Sirah Ixxv. 14, 
“ A man shall be evidence against himself.” 


ar-BASIT (mw). One of the 
ninety-nine special hames of God. It means 
D 
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“He who spreads, or stretches out,” and 
occurs in the @ur'kn, Sirah xiii. 15. As 
applied to God, it means, “ He who dispenses 
riches,” &c. 


BASTARD (W! 5, waladu's-rind). 
An illegitimate child has, according to Mu- 
hammadan law, no legal father, and conse- 
guently, the law does not allow the father to 
interfere with his illegitimate child, even for 
the purposes of education. He cannot inherit 
the property of his father, but he is acknow- 
ledged as the rightful heir of his mother 
(Baillis's Digest, p. 482). The evidence of a 
bastard is valid, because he is innocent with 
respect to the immorality of his parents : but 
the Imim Milik maintains that his testimony 
is not to be accepted with respect to a charge 
of whoredom. (Hidayah, vol. ii. 692.) 


BATHING. The Arabic term for 
ordinary bathing is (J-4) ghasl, and 


that for the religious purification of the whole 
body ghus!. In all large mosgues, and in most 
respectable dwellings in Muhammadan coun- 
tries, there are bathing-rooms erected, both 
for the ordinary purposes of bathing and 
for the religious purification. An account 
of the legal purification will be found in the 
article cmusL. Although purifications and 
bathing form 80 essential a part of the Muslim 
religion, cleanliness does not distinguish 
Muhammadans, who are generaliy im this 
respect a striking contrast to their Hindi 
fellow subjects in India. According to the 
saying of Muhammad, decency should be 
observed in bathing, and the clothes irom the 
waist downwards should not be taken off at 
such times. (Mishkat, ii. o. iv.) 


BATIL (J4). That which is false 


in doctrine. 


Ar-BATIN (we!) (1) One of the 
ninety-nine special names of God. It means 
“that which is hidden or concesled,” “The 
Hidden One,” or “He that knows hidden 
things.” (2) A term used in theology 
for that which is hidden in its meaning, in 
contradistinction to that which is evident. 


BATUL (Jy2). It. “A shoot or 
offset of & palm-tree put off from its mother 
tree,” “& virgin” (aa cut off or withheld from 
men). The term al-Batul is applied to 
Fatimah, the danghter of Muhammad, becanse 
she was separated from the other women of 
herage by her excellences. Heb. "y Ina 
Bethalah. Kei 

BA'US (wy4). A Syriac word, 
mmn3y9 (ie “petition, prayer ”, 
whleh, In the dictionary al- Jamiis, is said to 
mean the Ohristian Easter: and also prayers 


for rain, or the Isfisga of the Christians. 
(Majmu 'I-Bihar, p. 101.) 


BAZA9 orBAZIO (31). A pro- 
hibited liguor. The juice of the grape boiled 
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until & guantity less than two-thirds evapo- 
rates. 


BEARD. Arabic Seed lihyah or 
WS gagan. 'The beard is regarded 
by Muslims as the badge of the dignity of 
manhood. The Prophet is related to have 
said, “ Do the opposite of the polytheists and 
let your beard grow long.” (Mishkat, xx. iv.) 
And the growing of a beard is said to be 
Fitrah, or one of those customs which have 
been observed by every Prophet. (rrrear.) 


BEAUTY, Female. “ The maiden, 
whose lovelineas inspires the most impas- 
sioned expression in Arabic poetry and prose, 
is celebrated for her elender figure, she is 
like the cane among plants, and is elegant as 
the twig of the oriental willow. Her face is 
like the full moon, presenting the strongest 
contrast to the colour of her hair, which (to 
preserve the nature of the simile just em- 
ployed) is of the deepest hue of night, and 
descenda to the middle of her back. A rosy 
blush overspreads the centre of each cheek : 
and & mole is considered an additional charm. 
The Arabs, indeed, are particularly extrava- 
gantin their admiration of this natural besuty- 
#pot, which, according to its place, is com- 
pared toa globule of ambergris upon & dish 
of alabaster, or upon the surface of a ruby. 
The eyes of the Arab beanty are intensely 
black, large, and long, of the form of an 
almond: they are full of brilliancy: but this 
is softened by & lid slightly depressed, and by 
long silken lashes, giving & tender and langnid 
expression, which is full of enchantment, and 
scarcely to be improved by the adventitious 
aid of the black border of the kukl: for this 
the lovely maiden adds rather fortho sake of 
fashion than necessity, having what the Arabs 
term natural kukl The eye-brows are thin 
and arched, the forehead is wide, and fair as 
ivorys the nose straight, the mouth small : 
the lips are of sbrilliant red, and the teeth 
“like pearls set in doral.” The forms of the 
bosom are compared to two pomegranates: 
the waist is siender: the hips are wide and 
large: the feet and hands small : the fingers 
tapering, and their extremities dyed with the 
deep orange-red tint imparted by the leaves 
of hinna. 

The following is the most complete analysis 
of Arabian beauty, given by an unknown 
suthor, guoted by Al-Ishigi :— 

“Four things ina woman should be black: 
the hair of the head, the eye-brows, the eye- 
Inshes, and the dark part of the eyes: four 
tohite: the complexion of the skin, the white 
of the eyes, the teeth, and the legs foar red: 
the tongue, the lips, te middle of the cheeks, 
and the gamz: four round: the head, the 
neck, the fore-arms, and the ankles: four 
long : the back, the fingers, the.arms, and the 
legs: four wide: the forehead, the eyes, the 
bosom, and the hips : four fine: the eye-brows, 
the nose, the lips, and the fingers : four thick: 
the lower part of the back, the thighs, the 
calves of the legs, and the knees : four small: 
the cars, the breasts, the hands, atrd the feet.” 
(Lane's Arabian Nights, vol. i. p. 25.) 





BETLIEVERS 
BEGGING. It is not lawful for 


any person possessing sufficient food for & 
day and night to beg (Durru I-Mukhtir, p. 
108), and it is related that the Propbet said: 
“ Acts of begging are scratches and wounds 
with which a man wounda his own face.” “It 
is better for & man to take a rope and bring 
ina bundle of stickg to sell than to beg.” 
“ A man who continues to beg will appear in 
the Day of Judgment without any fiesh on 
his face.” (Mishkat, Book vi. chap. v.) 


BEINGS. According to Muhaw- 
madan belief, there are three different species 
of created #ntelligent beings: (1) Angels 


. (Maliikah), who are said to be created of 


light: (2) Genii (Jinn), who are created of 
fire: (3) Mankind (Insan), created of earth. 
These intelligent beinga, are called Zawu 'I- 
“Ugul, or “ Rational beings,” whilet unintelli- 
gent beings” are called Ghair Zawi I- Ugul 
Hayawani-Natig is also a term used for 
rational beings (who can speak), and 
Hayawani-'Ajam for all irrational creatures. 
foann.) 


BELIEVERS. 'The terms used 
for believers are—Mu'min, pl. Mu'minin: and 
Muslim, pl. Muslimun, The difference ex- 
penata inthese two words is explained in the 

raditions, ina Hadig given in the Sahik ot 
Muslim (p. 27), where it is recorded by Umar, 
as having been taught by Muhammad, that a 
Mu'min is one who has iman, or “faith :” 
Faith being a sincere belief in God, His 
angels, Hia inspired books, His prophets, the 
Day of Resurrection, and the predestination 
of good and evil: and that sa Muslim is one 
who is resigned and obedient to the will ot 
God, and bears witness that there is no god 
but God, and that Muhammad is His Apostle, 
and is steadfaat in prayer, and gives xakat, 
or “legal alme,” and fasts in the month of 
Ramazin, and makes a pilgrimage to the 
Temple (Bait) at Makkah, if he have the 
means. 

The rewards in store for the believer are 
“soal (see Siiratu "-Bagarah, Sirah ii. 

“They who have believed and done the 
things that be right, they shall be the inmates 
of Paradise,—therein to abide for ever.” 

Surat 'n-Nisa, Sirah iv. 60 :— 

“ Those who have believed, and done the 
things that are right, we will bring them into 
gardens 'neath which the rivers fow—therein 
to abide eternally : therein shall they have 
wives of stainless purity: and we will bring 
them into shadowing shades.” 

Siratu 'LAYEf, Sirah vii. 40 :— 

“Those who have believed and done the 

which are right, (we will lay on no one 
& burden beyond his power)—these shall be 
inmates of Paradise: for ever shall they abide 
therein : 

“ And will we remove whatever rancour was 
in their bosoms : rivers shall roll at their feet : 
and they shall say, ' Praise be to God who 
bath ded us hither! We had net been 
guided had not God gaidod we! Of & seraty 
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the Apostles of our Lord came to us with 
truth? And & voice shall cry to them, ' This 
is Paradise, of wbich, as the meed of your 
works, ye are made heirs. 

« And the inmates of Paradise shball cry to 
the inmates of the Fire, “ Now have we found 
what our Lord promised usto betrue. Have 
ye too found wbat your Lord promised you to 
be true?” And they eball answer, ' Yes." 
And a Herald shall proclaim between them : 
“The curse of God be upon the evil doerg, 

«Who turn men aside from the way of 
God, and seek to make it crooked, and who 
believe not in the life to come!' 

“And between them shall be a partitionj 
and on the wall al-A'rif, shall be men who 
wil! know all, by their tokens, and they shall 
cry to the inmates of Paradise, ' Peace be on 
you !' but they shall not yet enter it, although 
they long to do 80. 

“ And when their eyes are turned towards 
the inmates of the Fire, they shall say, “0 
our Lord! place us not with the ofending 
people." 

“ And they who are upon al-A'raf shall cry 
to those whom they shall know by tbeir 
tokens, “ Your amase:ngs and your pride have 
arailed you nothing. 

“Ara these they on whom ye eware God 
mould not bestow mercy? Enter ye into 
Paradise! where no fear shall be upon you, 
neither shall ye put to grief." 

“ And the inmates of the fire shall cry to 
the inmates of Paradise: ' Pour upon us some 
water, or of the refreshments God hath given 
yon?' They shall they, ' Truly God hath 
forbidden both to unbelievers." 

Fora further descriptione of the Muham- 
madan future state the reader is referred to 
the article paravisE, which deals more 
directly with the sensual character ol the 
hesven supposed to be in store for the 
believer in the mission of Muhammad. 

The following is & description of the 
believer which isgivenin the @ur'in, Suratu 
'|. Muminin, the xxurird Sirah, v. 1:— 

« Happy now the Believers, 

Who humble themselres in their prayer, 

And who keep aloof from vain words, 

And who are doers of alma-deode (zakat), 

And who restrain their appetites, 

(Save with their wives, or the slaves whom 
their right hands poseesuj for in that case 
thoy shall be free from blame: 

But they whose desiros reach further than 
this are tranegressors:) 

And who tend well their trusts and their 
covpnants, 

And who keep them strictly to their 


prayors : 

These shall be the heritors, who shall in- 
herit Paradise, to abide therein for over,” 

BELLS. (nagus.) 

BENEFICE. (waer) 


BENEFICENCE (Arabic Idolew 
samahah) is commended by Mubammad as 
one of the evidences of faith: (Mishkal, Book 
Le i. part 8) 
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Amr ibn 'Abaratah relates: “I came to 
the Prophet and said, “O Prophet, what is 
Islim?' And he said, "It is purity of speech 
and hospitality.” I thon said, And what is 
faith?” And he said, "Patience and bene- 
Jicence.” 


BENJAMIN. Heb. 212 Arabic 


vr Binyamin. The youngest 
of the children of Jacob. He is not mer- 
tioned by name in the Gar'in, but he is 
referred to in Sirah xii. 69, “ And when they 
entered in unto Joseph, he took his brother 
Ke Benjamin) to stay with him. He said 

erily lam thy brother, then take not that 
ill which they have been doing. And when 
he had eguipped them with their eguipment, 
heplaced the drinking-cup in his brother's 
pack,” dc. fsoserm.) 


BEGUESTS. Arabic Ie, wasiyah, 
IL wasaya. A beguest or will can be made 
verbally, although it is held to be better to 
execute it in writing. Two lawful witnesses 
are necessary to establish either & verbal 
beguest or a written will. A beguest in favour 
ofa stranger to the amount of one-third of 
the whole property, is valid, but & beguest to 
any amount beyond that is invalid, unless 
the heirs give their consent. If a person 
make a beguest in favour of another from 
whom he has received a mortal wound, it is 
not validandifa legatee slay his testator the 
beguest in his favour is void. A beguest 
made to part of the hsirs is not valid uoless 
the other heirs give their consent. The 
beguest of & Muslim in favour of an unbe- 
liever, or of an unbelierer in farour ofa 
Muslim, is valid. 1f & person be involred in 
debt, legacies begueathed by him are not 
lawful. A beguest in favour of a child yet 
unborn is valid, provided the fcstus happen to 
be less than six months old at the time of the 
making of the will. 

Ifa testator deny his beguest, and the 
legatee produce witnesses to prove it, it is 
generaliy held not to bea retractation of it. If 
a person on his death-bed @mancipate a slave, 
it takes effect after his death. 

Ifa person will that “the pilgrimage in- 
cumbent on him be performed on his bebalf 
after his death,” bis heirs must depute & 
person for the purpose, and supply him with 
the necessary oxpanses. (Hamilton's Hidayah, 
vol. iv, 466.) 5 


BESTIALITY is said by Muslim 
juriata to bethe result of the most vitiated 
appstite and the utmost depravity of senti- 
ment. Butif a man co t it, he does not 
incar the Hudd, or stated punishment, as the 
act is not oonsidered to have the properties 
of whoredom : the offender is to be punishad 
by & disoretionary correction (Ta'sir). Ac- 
cording to Muslim law, the besst should be 
killed, and if it be of an eatable species, it 
should be burnt. (Hidayah, vol ii. 27.) 
Obs. According to the Mossic code, & max 
guilty of this crime was surely to be pat te 
death. (Rx. xviii 19.) 
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BETROTHAL. (xerrpar.) 


BIAH (las). A Christian church. 
The word ocnure in a tradition in the Mishkat 
iv. c. vii, 2), and is translated by “Abdu 'I- 

gg “Kalisah.” (cmvsca.) 


BID'AH (&e»4). A novelty or in- 


novationin religion: beresy : schism. 


BIER. Arabic Ijke jindsah and 
janirah. The same word is used for the 
Corpse, the bier, and the funaral. In most 
Mubammadan conntries the ordinary charpoy, 
or “ bedstead,” is used for the bier, which, in 
tho case of a female, is covered with a canopy. 
(everar.) 


BIHISET (w-te). 
word for the celestial regions. 
JANNAH, FIRDAUS.) - 


BILADU 'L-ISLAM (d1 ok). 
“The conntries of Islim.” A term used in 
Muhammadan law for Muslim countries. It 
is synonymous with the term Diru 'I-Islim. 
(pan 'u-ieram.) 


BILAL (JW). The first Mwagrin 
or caller to prayer appointed by Muhammad. 
He was an Abyasinian slave who had been 
ransomed by Abi Bakr. He was tall, dark, 
and gaunt, with negro features and bushy 
hsir, Muhammad honoured-and distinguished 
him as the “first fruits of Abyssinia.” He 


survived the Prophet. 
BIL9IS (uwek). The Gueen of 


Saba', who visited Solomon and became one 
of his gueens. An sccourit of her, as it is 
given in the @ur'in, will be found in the 
story of King Solomon. (soromon.) 


BINT LABUN (oyd s4). “ The 
daughter of a milk-giver.” A female camel 
two years old: s0 called because the mother 
is then suckling another foal The proper 
age for a camel given in zakat, or “ legal 
alms,” for camels from thirty-six in number 
up to forty-five. 


BINT MAKHAZ (Pe ux4). 
“The daughter of a pregnant.” A female 
camel passed one year: s0 called because 
the mother is again pregnant. This is the 
proper age for a camel given in zakat, or 
“ gims," for camela from twenty-fivein number 
upto thirty-five. 


BIOGRAPHERS OF MUHAM. 
MAD. Although the @ur'in may be said to 
be the key-stone to the biography of Muham- 
mad, yet it contains but comparatively few 
references to the personal history of the Pro- 
phet. The Traditions, or Ahddig, form the 
chief material for all biographical histories. 
(raaprrion.) The first who attempted to 
Compile an account of Muhammad in the 
form of a history, was az-Zuhri, who died 
A.H. 194, and whose work. no longer extant, 
is mentioned by Ibn Khallikin. The earliest 
biographical writers whose works are extant 
are—Ibn Ishig, Mm 151, Al-Wigidi, A.H. 


The Persian 


(raranisr, 


BIRTH 


207, Ibn Hishim, 2m. 218: Al-Bukhiri 
history), 4.H. 256, At-Tabari, Am. 810. 

ongst more recent biographiea, the most 
noted arethose by Ibnu 'I-Asir, 4... 630, and 
Ismasil Abu 'I-fida, am. 732. Abu 'I-tidi's 
work was translated into Latin by John 
Gagnier, Professor of Arabic at Oxford, xp. 
1728, and into English by the Rev. W. Murray, 
Episcopal clergymen at Duffus in Scotland, 
and published (without date) at Elgin. The 
first life ot Muhammad published in English 
is that by Dean Prideaux, which first ap- 
peared in 1723, and afterwards passed through 
several editions. Dr. Sprenger commenced & 
life of Muhammad in English, and printed the 
first part at Allahabad, India, a.p. 1851: but 
it was never completed. The learned author 
afterwards published the whole of Lis work 
in German, at Berlin, 1869. The only com- 
plete life of Muhammad in English which has 
any pretension to original research, is the 
well-known Life of Mahomet, by Sir William 
Muir, LL.D. (First Edition, four vols., London, 
1858-6815 Second Edition, one vol., London, 
1877). 


BIOGRAPHY. A Dictionary of 
Biography is called Jep! olewt aemd'u 
'renjal (bit. « The Names of Men”). The most 
celebrated of these is, amongst Muslims, that 
by Ibn Khallikan, which has always been 
considered a work of the highest importance 
for the civil and literary history of the Mu- 
hammadan paopla. Ibn Khallikin died A.R. 
681 (a.p. 1282), but his dictionary received 
numerous additions from subseguent writers. 
It has been translated into English by Mac- 
Guckin De Slane (Paris, 1848). 


BIRDS. It is commonly believed 
by the Muhammadans that all kinds of birda, 
and many, if not all, beasts, have a language 
by which they communicate their thoughts to 
each otber, and in the Gur'in (Surah xxvii. 
16) it is stated tKat King Solomon was taught 
the language of birds. 


BIR ZAMZAM (ey j8). The 
well of Zamzam. (ZAM-ZAM.) 
BI'R MA'ONAH (&iyxe 2). The 


well of Ma'sinab. A Galamatad € spot four 
marches from Makkah, where a party of 
Muhammad's followers were slain by the 
Bani “Amir and Bani Sulsim. He professed 
to have received a special message from 
heaven regarding these martyrs, which runs 
fhus :—“ Acguaint our people that we have 
met our Lord. He is well pleased with us, 
and we are well pleased with Him.” Itisa 
remarkable verse, za having for some reason 
or other been cancelled, and removed from 
the @ar'in. (Muir's Life of Mahomet, vol. 
iii. p. 207.) 

BIRTH, Evidence of. According 
to the Imim Abu Hanifah, if a married woman 
should claim to be the mother of a child, her 
claim is not to be valid unlesa the birth of 
of the child is attested by the testimony of 
one woman. But in the case of a father, inas- 


badan mata 
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much as the claim of parentageis & matter 
which relates purely to himself, his testimony 
alone is to be accepted. 

The testimony of the midwife alone is suf- 
ficient with respect to birth, but with regard 
to parentage, it is established by the fact of 
the mother of the child being the wife of the 
husband. 

If the woman be in her “iddah (“mpan) 
from & complete divorce, the testimony of the 
mid wife is not sufficient with respect to birth, 
but the evidence of two men, or of one man 
and two women, is reguisite. (Hamilton's 
Hidayah, vol. iii. p. 134) 

Itis also ruled that it is not lawful for a 

raon to give evidence to anything which he 

as not geen, except in the cases ot birth, 
death, and marriage. (Vol. ii. 876.) 


BISHARAH (44). (svsuna.) 


BI-SHAR' (ga 9). Lit. “ With- 
dut the law” A term applied to those 
mystios who totally disregard the teaching of 
the Gur'in. Antinomians. (sUri.) 


BISMILLAH (SM pm). Lit. “In 
the name of God.” An ejaculation freguently 
used at the commencement of any under- 
taking. There are two forms of the Bis- 
millah :— 

1 Bivami "Ilahi 'rerahmani 'r-rahim, &.e. 
“In the name of God, tbe Compassionate, the 
Merciful” Thisis nsed'at the commencement 
of meals, putting on new clothes, beginning 
any new work, and at the commencement of 
books. It ocours at the head of every chapter 
orsirah in the @ur'an, with the exception of 
the 1xth (ie, the Siratu "I-Bar@ah). 

9. Bi-'smi 'Uaht Wahi M-akbar, ie. “In the, 
name of God, God the Most Great.” Used at the 
time of alaughtering of animals, at the com- 
mencement of 8 battle, &c., the attribute of 
mercy being omitted on such occasions. 

The formula Bi-'smi 'Ilahi 'r-rahmani 'r- 
rahim is of Jewish origin. It was in the first 
instance taught to tbe @uraish by Umaiyah 
of Ti'if, the poet, who was & contemporary 
but somewhat older than, Muhammad, and 
who, during his mercantile journeys into 
Arabia Petrea and Syria, had made bimeelf 
acguainted with the sacred books and doc- 
trines of Jews and Christians. (Kitabu I- 
Aghani, 16, Dolhi : gnoted by Rodwell.) 


BIZA'AH (ket). A sbare ina 
mercantile adventure. Property entrusted to 
another to be employed in trade. 


BLACK STONE. (AL-HAJARU 'L- 
48WAD:) 

BLASPHEMY. Arabic xS kujr. 
Iit. “to hide” (thotruth). It includes a denial 
of any of the essential principles of Islam. 

A Kkastim convicted of blasphemy is sen- 
tenced to death in Muhammadan countries. 


(arostasr.) 

BLEEDING. Arabic delpe hija- 
mah. The two great cures recommended by 
Muhammad were blood-letting and drinking 
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honey, and he taught that it was anlucky to 
be blod on sa Friday, Saturday, or Sunday, 


,the most lucky day being Tuesday, and the 


most lucky dato the seventeenth of the 
month. (Mishkat, xxi.c. 1.) 


BLIND, The: Arabic A'ma, pl. 
“Umyin. It is not incumbent upon & blind 
man to engage in Jihid, or & religious war. 
And, according tothe Imim Abu Hanifah, the 
evidence of a blind person is not admissible, 
but the Imim Zufar maintaing that such 
@vidence is lawful when it affects a matter in 
which hearsay prevsils. Sales and purchsses 
made bya blind person are lawful (Hamil- 
tom's Hidayah, vol. ii., pp. 141, 402, 682.) 


BLOOD. The sale of blood is 
ha aa (Hamilton's Hidayah, vol. ii. 
Pp: 


BLOOD, The Avengerof. (gisas.) 
BLOOD, Issue of. (isrrmazaB.) 


BOASTING. Arabic Isu mufi- 
kharah. Muhammad is related to have said, 
“I swear by God, a tribe must desist from 
boasting of their forefathers: for thoy are 
nothing mors than coals from hell-fre (ie. 
they were idolaters): and if you do not leave 
off bossting, verily you will be more hateful 
in the sight of God than a black-beetle. Man- 
kind are allthe sons of Adam, and Adam was 
of the esrih.” (Mishkat, xxii. c. 18.) 


BOOK3 OF MOSES. (ravsat.) 


BOOKS, Stealing. The hand of a 
thiefis not to be cut off for stesling a book, 
whatever be the subject of which it treats, 
because the object of the theft can only be the 
contents of the book, and not the book itaelf. 
But yet, it is to be observed, the hand is 
to be cut off for stealing “an account book,” 
because in this case it is evident that the 
object of the theft is not the contents of the 
book, but the paper and material of which 
the book is made. (Hamilton's Hidayah, vol. 
ii. 92) 

BOOTS. (sxors.) 


BREACH OF TRUST. Arabic 
kie khiyinah. The punishment of: 
amputation of the hand is not inflicted for a 
breach of trust. And if a guest steal thepro- 
perty of his host whilst he is staying in his 
house, the hand is not cut off. Breach of 
trust in Muslim law being a less offence than 
ordinary theft, the punishment for breach 
of trustis leftto the discretion of the judge. 
(Hamilton's Hidayah, vol. ii. pp. 98102.) 


BRIBERY (Arabic 88, rishwah) 
is not mentiened inthe Gur'in. In the Fatawa 
“Alamgiri it is stated that presents to magig- 
trates are of various kinds: for example, if 3 
present be made in order to establish & friend- 
ship,it is lawful: butif it begiven to infiuence 
the decision of the judge in the donor's 
favour, it is unlawful It is also said, if 8 
present be made to a judge from & sense of 
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fear, it is lawful to give it, bat unlawful to 


accept it. (Hamiltom's Hidayah, vol. iii. 
p- 882.) 


BU'AS, Battle of. Arabic wow 
Harb Bw'as. A battle fought between the 
Bani Khazraj and Bani Aus, about six 

art Tea the Dight of Muhammad from 
akkah. 


BUHTAN (uka). 
sation: calumny. 

The word occurs twice in the Gur'in :— 

Sirah iv. 112: “ Whoso commits a fault or 
sin, and throws it upon one who is innocent, 
he hatb to bear calumny (buhtin) and mani- 
feste in.” 

Surah xxiv. 1D: “ And why did ye not say 
when ye beard it, "It is not for us to speak of 
this'? Celebrated be Thy praises, this is a 
mighty calurany (buhtan).” (BackartinG.) 


BUKA (»&). Heb. yyyy he wept. 


Weoping and lamentation forthe dead. Immode- 
rate weeping and lamentation over the graves 
of the dead is clearly forbidden by Muham- 
mad, who is related to have said, “ Whutever 
is from the eyes (Te. tears), and whatever is 
from the hesit (1.e. sorrow), are fircm God, 
but what is from the hands and tongue is 
from the devil Keep yourselves, O women, 
from wailing, which ia the noise of ihe devil.” 
(Mishkat, v. c. vii.) The custom of wailing at 
the tumbs of tbe dead is, however, common in 
all Muhammadan countries. (See Arabian 
Niyhte, Lane's Modern Egyptians, Shaw's 
Travela in Barbary.) (mumaL.) 


Al-BUKHARI (Ly!) A short 
title given to the weli-known collection of 
Sunni traditions by Abi “Abdu 'ilih Muham- 
mad ibn Ismisil ibn Ibrahim ibn al-Mughirah 
al-Ju'fi al-bukburi, who was borri at Bukhari, 
A.H. 194 (AD. 810), and died at the viliaye cf 
Khartany near bamargand, A.H. 266 (ap. 
b1U). His ccmpilation cemprises upwards of 
7,010 traditions cf the acts and sayinga of the 
PropLet, selected from a mass of 6UU,000. His 
boox is called the Sakih of al-Bukhari, and 
is said to have been the result of sixteen 
years labour. It is ssid that he was s0 
anxious to record only trustworthy traditions 
that he performed & prostration in worship 
before the Almighty before he recorded each 
tradition. 


BUKETU NASSAR (w —&). 
“Nebuchadnezzar.” It 16 tbought by Jalitu 
'd-din tbat there is a reference to his army 
taking Jerusalem in the @ur'in, Sirah xvii. 8, 
“ And when the threat tor the last (crime) 
came (to be inflicted, we sent an enemy) to 
harm your facea, and to enter the temple as 
they entered it the first time.” The author 
of the Gimiis says that Bukht is “ son,” and 
Nassar, “an idol," 1.e. “the son of Nassar.” 


BULAS ((Jy). “ Despair.” The 
name of one of ihe cbambers uf heli, where 
the proud will drink of tbe yellow water of 
the infernal regions. (Mishkat, rxii. c. 20.) 


A false accu- 


BURIAL 
BURAG (3). Iit. “ The bright 


one.” The animal npon which Muhammad is 
said to hare performed the nocturnal journey 
called Miraj. He was a white animal! be- 
tween the size of a mule and an aes, having 
two wings. (Majma'u 1-Bihar, p. 89.) Mu- 
kammad's conception of this mysterious animal 
is not unlike the Asayrian gryphon, of which 
Mr. Layard gives a sketch, (urnas.) 





TAK ASBYRIAN GRYPHON (Layard ii. 459). 


BURGLARY is punished as an 
ordinary theft, namely by the amputation of 
the hand, but it is one of the niceties of Mu- 
hammadan law, according to the Hanafi code, 
thatif athief break through the wall of the 
house, and enter therein, and take the pro- 
perty,and deliverit to an accomplice standing 
at the entrance of the breach, amputation of 
the hand is not incurred by either of the 

ea njamre tke thief who entered the 
ouse did not carry out the property. 
(Hidayah, vol. ii. 108.) Sagu 


BURIAL OF THE DEAD (ije 
Jindzah or Janizah). The term Jandzah is used 
both forthe bier and for the Muhammadan 
funeral eervice. The burial service is founded 
upon the practice of Muhammad, and varies 
but little in different countries, although the 
ceremonies connected with the funeral proces- 
sion are diversified, In Egypt and Bukhbara, for 
instance, the male relations and friends of the 
deceaaed precede the corpse, whilst the female 
mourners follow behind. In India and Afyhiin- 
istiin, women do not usually attend funerala, 
and the friends and relatives of the decensed 
walk behind the bier, There is a tradition 
amongst scme Muhammadans that no one 
should pracede the corpse, as the angela go 
before. Funeral processions in Afghinistan 
are usgually very simple in tbeir arrange- 
ments, and are said to be more in accurdance 
with the practice of the Prophet, than 
those of Exypt and Turkey. It is considered 
& very meritorious act to carry the bier, and 
four from among the near relations, every now 
and then relieved by an agual number, carry 
it on their shoulders. Unlike our Christian 
custom of walking slowly to the grave, the 
Muhammadans carry their dead guickly to 
the place of interment: for Muhammad is 
related to have said, that it is good to carry 
tie dead guickly to the grave, to cause the 
righteous person to arrive soon at happiness, 
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and if he bea bad man, it is well to put 
wickedness away from one's shoulders. Fu- 
nsrals should always be attended on foot: for 
ita said that Muhammad on one occasion 
rebuked his people for following .on horse- 
back. “Have you no shame?” said he, 
“ since God's angels go on foot, and you go upon 
the backs of guadrupeds?” It isa highly 
meritoricus act to sitend a funeral, whetber 
it be that of a Muslim, a Jew, ora Christian. 
There are, however, two traditions which 
appear to mark a change of feeling on the 

art of the Prophet of Arabia towarda the 

ews and Cbristians. “ A bier passed by tbe 
Prophet, and he stood up: and it was said to 
the Propbet, this is the bier of a Jew. 'It is 
the holder of a soul, be replied, ' from which 
we should take warning and fear”” This 
rule issaid tohavebeen abrogated, for, “on one 
one occasion the Prophet sitting on tbe road 
when a bier passed, and the Prophet disliked 
that the bier of & Jew should be higher than 
his head, and he therefore stood up.” (Mish- 
kat, v. o. v.) Notwithstanding these con- 
tradictory traditions, we believe that in all 
countries Muhammadans are wont to pay great 
respect to the funerals of both Jews and 
Chbristians. 

The Muhammadan funeral service is not 
recited in the graveyard, it being too polluted 
a place for so sacred an office: but either in 
& mosgue, or in some open space near the 
dwelling of the deceased person or the grave- 
yard. The owner of the corpse, 1.e. the 
nearest relative, is the proper person to 
recite the servicej but it is usually said by 
the family Imim, or the Gizi. 

The following is the order of the service :— 

Some one present calis out,— 

« Here begin the prayers for the dead.” 

Then those present arrange themselves in 
tbree, five, orsevenrows opposite the corpse, 
with their facem @ibluh-wards (#.e. towards 
Makkah). The Imim stands in front of tbe 
ranks opposite the head (the Shi'ahs stand 
oppositetbe loins of a man) of the corpee, if 
it be that of male, or the waist, if it be that 
of a female. 

The whole company having taken up 
the (liyim, or standing position, the Imim 
recites the Niyah. 

“I purpose to perform prayers to God for 
this dead person, consisting of four Takbir.” 

Then alering his hands to the lobes of his 
ears, he says tbe first Takbir. 

“ God is great!” 

Then folding his hands, the right band 
placed upon the left, below the navel, he 
recites the Subhan :— 

« Holiness to Theo, O God, 
And to Thee be praise. 
Great is Thy Name. 
Great is Thy Greatnese. 
Great is Thy Praise. 
There is no deity but Theo.” 

Then follows the second Takbir :— 

“God is great!” 

Then the Durid :— 

“«O God, have mercy on Muhammad and 
upon his descendants, as Thou didat bestow 
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mercy, and peace, and bisssing, and compas- 
sion, and great kindness upon Abraham and 
upon his descendants. 

« Thon art praised, and Thou art great! 

“O God, bless Muhammad and his de- 
scandants, as Thou didat bless and didat have 
compassion and great kindness upon Abra- 
ham and upon his descendants.” 

Then follows the third Takbir :— 

“God is great!” 

After which tbe following prayer (Du'a) is 
recited :— 

“O God, forgive our living and our dead 
and those of us who are present, and those 
wbo are absent, and our children, and our full 
grown persons, our men and our women. ko) 
God, those whom Thou doat keep alive 
amongat us, keep alive in Islim, and those 
whem Thou causest to die, let them die in 
the Faith.” 

Then follows the fourth Takbir :— 

“ God is great!” 

Turning the head round to the right, he 
BAyS — 

“ Peace and mercy be to Theo.” 

Turning the head round to the left, ho 
Baya — 

“'Peace and mercy beto Theo.” 

The Takbir is recited by the Imim aloud, 
but the Subhan, the Salim, the Durud, and 
the Du'a, are recited by the Imim and the 
people ina low voice. 

The people then seat themselves on the 
ground, and raise their hands in silent prayer 
in bebalf of the decensed's soul, and after- 
warda addressing the relatives they say, “It 
is the decree of God.” To which the chief 
mourner replies, “I am pleased with the will 
of God.” Ha then gives permission to the 
people to retire by saying, “ There is permis- 
sion to depart.” 

Those who wish to return to their houses 
do s0 at this time, and the rest proceed to 
tbegrave. The corpse is then placed on its 
back in the grave, with the head to the north 
and feetto the south, the face being turned 
towards Makkah. The persons who place 
the corpre in the grave repeat the following 
sentence: “ We commit thee to earth in the 
name of God and in the religion of the Pro- 
phet.” 

The bands of the shroud having been 
loosed, the recess, which is called the lahd, is 
closed in with unburnt bricks and the grave 
flled in with earth. (oravr.) In some 
conntries itis usual to recite verse 67 of the 
xxth Sirah of the @ur'in as tbe clods of 
earth are tbrown into the grave: but tbis 
practice is objected to by the Wahhibis, and 
by many learned divines. Tho verse is as 
followa — 

“From it (the earth) have We (God) 
oreated yon, and unio it will We return you. 
and out of it will We bring you forth the 
second time.” 

After the burial, the people offer a fatihah 
(ie. the first chapter of the @ur'in) in the 
name of the deceased, and again when they 
have proceeded about forty paces from the 
grave they offer another fatihah : for at this 
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juncture, it is said, the two angels Munkir 
and Nakir examine the deceased as to hia 
faith. (PUNISEMENTS OF THE GRAVE.) After 
this, food is distributed to beggars and reli- 
gious mendicants as 2 propitiatory offering to 
God, in the name of the deceased person. 

If the grave be for the body of a woman, it 
should be to the height of a man's chest, if for 
aman, to the height of the waist. At the 
bottom of the grave the recess is made on the 
side to receive the corpse, which is called 
the lahid or lahd. The dead are seldom 
interred in cotfins, although they are not pro- 
hibited. 

To build tombs with stones or burnt bricks, 
or to writea verseof the @ur'in upon them, 
is forbidden in the Hadis, but large stone 
and brick tombs are common to all Muham- 
madan countries, and very freguently they 
bear inscriptions. 

On the third day afterthe burialof the dead, 
itis usual for the relatives to visit the grave, 
and to recite selections from the @ur'in. 
Those who can afford to pay Maulavis, 
employ these learned men to recite the whole 
Of the Gur'im at the graves of their deceased 
relatives: and, the @ur'in is divided into 
sections toadmit of its being recited by the 
several Maulavis at once. During the days 
Of mourning the relatives abstain from wear- 
ing any article of dress of a bright colour, 
and their soiled garments remain unchanged. 

A funeral procession in Egypt is graphic- 
ally described by Mr. Lane in his Modern 
Egyptians. We give the account as it con- 
trasts strikingly with the simple processions 
of Sunni Muhammadans in India. | 

“ The first persons are about six or more 
poor men, called “ Yamaniyah,' mostly blind, 
who proceed two and two, or three and three, 
together. Walking at a moderate pace, or 
rather alowly, they chant incessantly, in & 
melancholy tone, the profession of faith 

“Thereis no deity but God, Muhammad is 
Gatra Apostle: God favour and preserve him !”). 
They are followed by some male relations 
and frienda of the deceased, and, in many 
cases, by two or more persons of some sect 
of darweshes, bearing the flags of their order. 
Tbis ia a general custom at the funeral of a 
darwesh. Next follow three or four or more 
schoolboys: one of them carries & mughaf 
(or copy of the @ur'in), or a volume consist- 
ing of one of the thirty sections of the Gur'an, 
placed upon a kind of desk formed of palm- 
sticks, and covered over, generally with an 
embroidered kerchief. These boys chant, in a 
higher and livelier voice thanthe Yamaniyah, 
nsually some words »f a poem called the 
Hashriyah, descriptive of the events of the 
last day, the judgment, &c. The school- 
boys immediately precede the bier, which 
18 borne head-foremost. Three or four 
friends of the deceased usually carry 
it for a short distance, then three or four 
otber friends bear it a little further, and 
then these are in like mannerrelieved. Casual 
passenyere, also, often take part in this ser- 
vice, which is esteemed highly meritorious. 
Behind the bier walk the female mourners : 
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sometimes & group of more than s dozen, or 
twenty: with their hair dishevelled, thongh 
gonerally concealed by the head-veil : crying 
and shrieking, as before described : and often, 
the hired mourners accompany them, cele- 
brating the praises of the deceased. Among 
the women, the relations and domestica of the 
Geceased are distinguished by a strip of linen 
or cotton stuff or muslin, generally blue, 
bound round the head, and tied in a single 
knot behind: the ends hanging down a few 
inches, Each of these also carries a hand- 
kercbief, usually dyed blue, which she some- 
times holds over her shoulders, and at other 
times twirls with both hands over her head, 
or before her face. The cries of the women, 
the lively chanting of the youths, and the 
deep tones uttered by the Yamaniyah, com- 
pose a strange discord. 

“ The funeral procession of a man of wealth, 
or of a person of the middle classes, is some- 
times preceded by three or four or more 
camels, bearing bread and water to give to 
the poor at the tomb, and is composed of a 
more numerous and varied assemblage of 

rsons. The foremost of these are the 

amaniyah, who chant the profession of the 
faith, as described above. They are gonerally 
folloawed by some male friends of the decensed, 
and some learned and devout persons who 
have been invited to attend the funeral. Next 
follows a group of four or more fagihs, chant- 
ing the ' Siratu '1-An'3m ' (the vrth chapter of 
the Gur'in): and sometimes, another group, 
chanting the “Sirat Yi-sin' (the xxxvrt 
Sapta : another, ohanting the " Siratu '1- 
Kahf' (the x chapter): and another 
chanting the ' Siratu 'd-Dukhin' (the xurvth 
chapter). These are followed by some mun- 
shids, singing the “Burdah,' and these by 
certain persons called “ Aghabu '1-Ahzib, who 
are members of religious orders founded by 
celebrated shaikhs. There are generally four 
or moreof the order of the Hizbu 's,Sadit, a 
similar group of the Hizbu 'sh-Shazili, and 
another of the Hizbu 'sh-Sha'rawi: each group 
chants a particular form of prayer. After 
them are generally borne two or more half- 
furled fiags, the banners of one or other of 
the principal orders of darweshes. Then 
follow the school-boys, the bier, and the 
female mourners, as in the proceasion before 
Gescribed, and, perhaps, the led horses of the 
bearers, if these be men of rank. A buffalo, 
to be sacrificed at the tomb, where ita flesh 
is to be distributed to the poor, sometimes 
closes the procession. 

“ The funeral of a devout shaikh, or of one 
of the great “Ulami, is still more namerously 
attended, and the bier of such a person is not 
covered with a shawl. A wali" is further 
honoured in his funeral by a remarkable 
custom. Women follow his bier, but, instead 
of wailing, as they would after the corpse of 
an ordinary mortal, they rend the air with the 
shrill and guavering cries of joy called 
“zagharit ', and if these cries are discontinued 
but for a minute, the bearers of the bier pro- 
test that they cannot proceed, that a super- 
natural power rivets them to the apot on 
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which they stand. Very often, it is said, 8 
“wali! impels the bearers of his corpse to & 
particular spot. The following anecdote, 
Gescribing an ingenious mode of puzzling a 
dead saint in a case of this kind, was related 
to me by one of my frienda. Some men were 
lately bearing the corpse of a " wali' to a tomb 
prepared for it in the great cemetery on the 
north of the metropolis, but on arriving at the 
gate called Babu 'n-Nasr, which leade to the 
cemetery, they found themselves unable to 
proceed further, from the cause above-men- 
tioned. “It seems,' said one of the bearers, 
“that the shaikh is determined not to be 
buried in the cemetery of Babu 'n-Nasr, and 
what shall we do?' They were all much 

rplexed, but being as obstinate as the saint 

imself, they did not immediately yield to his 
caprice. Retreating a few paces, and' then 
advancing with g guick step, they thought by 
such an impetus to force the corpse through 
the gateway , but their efforts were unsucces3- 
ful : and the same experiment they repeat:d in 
vain several times. They tben placed the 
bier on the ground to rest and consult, and 
one of them, beckoning away his comrades to 
a distance beyond the hearing of the dead 
saint, said to them, "Let us take up the bier 
again, and turn it round several times till the 
shajkh becomes giddy: he then will not know 
in wbat direction we are going, and we may 
take him easily through the gate” This they 
did: the saint was puzzled as they ig Kaya 
and gnietly buried in the place which he had 
80 striven to avoid. 

“Inthe funerals of females and boys, the 
bier is usually only preceded by the Yamani- 
Ma chanting the profession of the faith, and 

y some male relations of the deceased, and 
followed by the female mourners , unless the 
decensed were of a family of wealth, or of 
considerable station in the world, in which 
case, the funeral procession is distinguished 
by some additional display. I shall Fire a 
short description of one of the most yenteeland 
decorous funerals of this kind that I have 
witneseed : it was that of a young, urimarried 
lady. Twomen, each bearing & large, furled, 
green tiag, headed the procession, preceding 
the Yamaniyah, who chanted in an unusually 
low end solemn manner. These fagirs, who 
were in number about eight, were followed by 
agroup of fakihs, chantiny a chapter of the 
@ur'in. Next after the latter was a man 
bearing a large branch of "Nabg' (or lote- 
tree), an emblem of the deceased. On each 
side of him walked a person bearing a tall 
sinff or cane, to the top of which were at- 
tachod several hoops ornamented with strips 
of various coloured paper. These were fol- 
lowed by two Turkish soldiers, side by side, 
one bearing, on & small round tray. a gilt 
silver “gumgum" of rose-water, and the 
other bearing,on a similartray,a "mibkharah' 
of gilt silver, in which some odoriferous sub- 
stauce (aa benzoin, or frankincense) was 
burning. These vessels diffused the odour of 
Ihoir contents on the way, and were after- 
warda used to perfame the sepulchral vault. 
Passengers were occasionally sprinkled 
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with the rose-water. Next followed four 
men, each of whom bore, upon & small tray, 
several small lighted tapers of wax, stuck in 
lamps of paste of ' hinna' The bier was 
covered with rich shawis, and its shihid was 
decorated with handsome ornaments of the 
head, having, besides the safa, a 'gussah 
almis' (a long ornament of gold and dia- 
monds worn over the forehead), and, upon its 
fiat top, a rich diamond gurs. These were 
the jawela of the deceased, or were, perhaps, 
asis often the case, borrowed for the occa- 
sion. The female mourners, in number about 
seven or eight, clad in the usual manner of 
the ladies of Egypt (with the black silk 
covering, &c.), followed the bier, not on foot, 
asis the common custom in funerals in this 
country, but mounted on high-saddled asses: 
and only the Isst two or three of them were 
wailing : these being, probably, hired mourners. 
In another fuperal-procession of a female, the 
danghter of a Turk of high rank, the Yama- 
niyah wero followed by six elaves, walking 
two by two. The first two slaves bore each 
a silver gumgum of rose-water, which they 
sprinkled on the passengers : and one of them 
honoured me so profusely as to wet my 
dresa very uncomfortably: after which, he 
poured a small guantity into my hands: and 
1 wetted my face with it, according to custom. 
Each of the next two borea silver mibkharah, 
with perfume, and the other two carried « 
silver 'azgi (or hanging censer), with burning 
charcoal of frankincense. The jewels on the 
shibid of the bier ware of a costly description. 
Eleven ladies, mounted on high-saddled asses, 
together with several naddibahgs, followed.” 


BURNING THE DEAD. There 
is no express injunction, in either the @ur'an 
or the Traditions, regarding the burning of 
dead bodies, although the burning of the 
living is strictly forbidden. - For Muhammad 
said, “Punish not with God's punishment 
(which is fire), for itis not fit for anyone to 
punish with fire but God.” (Mishkat, xiv 
c. vr. part 1.) 

The teaching of the Traditions is that a 
dead body is as fully conacious of pain asa 
living body, for“Ayishah said, that the Prophet 
said, “ The breaking of the bones of 8 corpse 
is the same as doing it in life." (Mishkat, v. 
c. vi. part 2.) 

It is, therefore, pretty cleerly established 
that cremation of the dead is strictly forbidden 
by the Muhammadan religion. There is, 
however, nothing to confirm the impression 
that the burning of a corpse in any way pre- 
vents its soul entering paradise. 


BURNING TO DEATH is strictly 
forbidden by Muslim law. “Ikrimah relates 
that some apostates from Islam were brought 
to tbe Khalifah “Ali, and he burnt them : and 
when Ibn “Abbas heard of it, he said, “ Had 
they been brought to me, I would not have 
burnt them: for the Propbet said, ' Punish 
not with God's punishment. Verily it is not 
fit for anyone to punish with fire but God.'” 
(Mishkat, xiv. co — nart 1.) 
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BUROA' (@y). The veil or cover- 


ing used for the seclusion of women when 
walking abrond. (verLing Or women.) 


BURUJ (gs). Lit. “ Towers,” 
which some interpret as real towers wherein 
tho angels keep watch. A term used for the 
twelre signs of tbe zodiac. (sicxs or Tur 
g0DIA0.)  Al-Burtij is the title of the Lxxxvth 
Sirah of the Gur'in. 


BURYING OF THE DEAD. It 
is said by commentators that God taught 
mankind to bury their dend wben “ God sent 
a crow to soratch the earth, to show him 


urin, Sirah v. 84: Tafsir-i- Husaini, in 

.) The custom of burying tbeir dead is 
universal in Islim. The ceremonies con- 
nected with fnnerale will be found in the 
article on BuriaL (eoriar.) 


BURYING-GROUND. Arabic Byete 
magbarat or magbarah, “ The place of graves.” 
Persian @Gabr-gah, or Gabrstan. They ara 
sometimes spoken of by religious Muslims as 
Margad, a “' cemetery” or “sleeping-place,” 
but the name has not obtained a general 


(ar how he might hide his brother's body.”, 


Ta 


» 


CASAR. The Arabic and Persian 
form of the Latin Omsar in Gatsar. The 
Word occurs in the traditions of the Sakiku '/- 
Muslim (vol ii, p. 99), where it is applied to 
the Saga Dra Heraclius, who Bnann | a letter 
from Muhammad inviting him to Islim, when 
he was at Edessa on his way to Jerusalem, 
August, a.D. 528. The origin of the title is 
nncertain. Spartianus, in his life of Aelius 
verua (o. ii.), mentions four different opinions 
respecting its origin: (1) That the word sig- 
nifiod anelephantin the language of the Moors, 
and was pa as & gurname to one of the Julii 
because he had killed anelephant : or (2) That 
it was given to one of the Julii because he had 
been cut (caesus) out of his mothers womb 
after her death, or (3) Because he had been 
born witb a great guantity of hair (caesaries) 
on bis head: or (4) Because he had azure- 
coloured (cuesii) eyes. Of these opinions the 
second is the one adopted by the Arabic- 
Persian Dictionary the Bhiyasa 'I- Lughat, 

The first of the Julian family who occurs 
in history as having obtained the surname of 
Caesar is Sex. Julius Omsar, prator in n.c. 
208. It was first assumed as an imperial 
title by Augustus as the adopted son of the 
dictator,and was by Augustus handed down 
to his adopted son Tiberius. It continued to 
be used by Cnligula, Claudius, and Nero, as 
members, either by adoption or female 
descent, of Cesar's family, but though the 
family became extinct with Nero, succeeding 
Sraperora atihl rotained it ae part of their 
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application to burial-grounds inthe East as it 
hasin the West. They aregenerally #ituated 
outside the city, the graves being covered 
with pebbles, and distingnished by headstones, 
those on the graves of men being with a 
turban-like head. The graves are dug from 
north to south. The grave-yards are usually 
mach neglected. The Wahhitis hold it to 
bea meritorious act, in accordance with the 
injunctions of the Prophet, to neglect the 
graves of the dead, the erection of brick tombs 
being forbidden. (Hidayah, Arabic ed., vol. i. 
p- 90.) A grave-yard does not becoma public 
property until the proprietor formally makes 
. Kit Sei beguest of it. (Hidayah, vol ii., 
p. 3657. 


BUSHRA («sytt). “Good news: " 
“the gospel.” A word used in the Traditions 
for the publication of Islim. (Mishkat,xxiv. 
&. L) “ Accept good newa, ye sons of 
Tamim,” which 'Abdu 'l-Hagg says means 
“ embrace Islam.” 


BUYING. fsar') 
BUZURG («Sy) Int. “great.” A 


Persian word used in the East for.a saintly 
person, an old man, or a person of rank. 


titles, and it was the practice to pretix it ta 
their own name, as, for instance, /mperator 
Cesar Domitianus Augustus. The title was 
superseded. in the Greek Empire under 
Alexis Commenus by that of Sebastocrator. 
In the west, it was conferred on Charles the 
Great, and was borne by those who succeeded 
him on the imperial throne. Although this 
dignity came toan end with the resignation 
of Francis IL in 1806, the title Kaiser is still 
assumed by the Emperors of Austria and 
Germany, and more recently by the Gueen of 
Yagtani an Gaisar-i.Hind, or Empress of 
. 


CAIN. Arabic IV @abil (Jahil). 
The account of Cain and Abel as given in the 
Gurin, Sirah v. 80, will be found in the 
article aset. 'The Commentators say that 
the occasion of making the offering was as 
follows: Each of them being born with a twin 
sister, Adam by God's direction ordered Cain 
to marry Abel's twin sister, and Abelto marry 
Cain's, but that Cain refused. They were then 
ordered to submit the guestion by making & 
sucrifice, and Cain offered a sheaf of the very 
worst of hia corn, whilst Abel offered the best 
Iatted Jamb of his lock. (Tufsiru M-Buirawi, 
in loco.) 


CALEB. Arabic Kdlab. The son 
of Jepbunneh (Yujannah). He is not men- 
tioned in the Yur'in, but his name occurs in 


the Ta/jsiru 'I-Baigawi, in Sirah iv. 18, 
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CALF, GOLDEN, The, which the 
Israelitos worshipped, is mentioned five times 
in the Gur'in. Siirahs il 48, 88 iv. 152, 
vii. 1463 xx. 90. In Sirah xx. 90, the person 
who made it is said to be as-Samiri. (xoses.) 


CALIPH. (xearirar.) 


CALUMNY is expreseed by the 
word Ghibah, which means anything whie- 


| pered to the detriment of an absent peraon, 


although it be true. Buhtan, expressing & 
false accusation. It is strictly forbidden in 
both the @ur'in and Hadis. (omar. ) 


CAMEL. Arabic Il. In the 
@urin (Sirah Ixxxviii. 17), the institution of 
camels to ride upon is mentioned as an 
example of God's wisdom and kindness: “ Do 
they not look then at the camel how eheis 
created.” Asa proof of the great usefulness 
of the camel to the Arabian, and of the 
manner in which ita very existence has in- 
Auenced his language, it is remarkable that 
in almost every page of the Arabic Dic- 
tionary Gimis (as also in Richardson's 
edition), there is some reference to & camel. 

Camek are a lawful sacrifice on the great 
feativals and on otber occasions. And al- 
though it is lawfal to slay 8 camel by zabh, 
or by merely cutting its tbrost, the most 
eligible method, according to Muslim law, is 
to slay a camel by nahr, or by spearing it in 
the hollow of the throat near the breast-bone, 
because, says Abu Hanifah, it is according to 
the sunnah, or practice of Muhammad, and also 
because in that part of the thront three blood- 
vessels of a camel are combined. (Hamil- 
ton's Hidayah, vol iv. p. 72.) There is zakat, 
orlegal alms, on camela. (ZAKAT. Maham- 
madan law rules that the person who leads a 
string of camels is responsible for anything 
any one of the camels may injure or tread 
down. (Jbid., iv. 379.) 


CANAAN. Arabic Kanan. Ac- 
cording to al-Jalalain and al-Baizawi, the 
commentators, Canaan was the unbelieving 
aon of Noah, but, according to the Gamus 
dictionary, the grandeon, who was drowned 
in the food, and whose case is recorded in 
the Gur'an (Sirah xi. 44). He is said to be 
a son of Noah's wife Wa'ilah, who was an in- 
fidel. “ And the Ark moved on them amid 
waves like mountains: and Noah called to 
his son—for he was apart—' Embark with us, 
O my child! and be not with the unbelievers.' 
He said, “I will betake me toa mountain that 
shall secure me from the water" He said, 
“None shail be secure tbis day from the 
decree of God, save him on whom He shall 
have mercy. And a wave passed between 
them, and he was among the drowned.” 


CAPTIVES. Asir, pl. Usara and 
Usar@. With respect to captives, the Imam, 
or lsader of the army, has it in his choice to 
slay them, “ because the Prophet put Cap- 
tives to death, and also because slaying them 
terminates wickedness” or, he may if he 
choose make them slaves. It is not lawful 
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for the Imim to send captives back to their 
home and country, becanse that would be to 
strengtben the cause of infidelity against 
Islim. If they become Muslirns after their 
oapture, they must not be put to desth, but 
they may be sold after their conversion. A 
converted captive must not be suffered to 
return to his country, and it is not lawful to 
release & captive gratuitously. The only 
method of dividing plunder which consista of 
slaves,is by selling them at the end of the 
Sape and then dividing the money. 
(Hidayah, ii. 160.) (eravenr.) 


CARAVAN. Persian Kirwan, 
Arabic Gafilah. As the roada in the East 
are often unsafe and lead through dreary 
waates, merchante and travellers associate 
together for mutual defence and comfort. 
These companies are called both karwan 
and gafilah. The party is always under the 
direction of & paid director, who is called 
Karwan- or @ifilah-Bashi. Ha caravan is 
attacked on the road, the Muhammadan law 
allows the punishment of crucifixion for the 
offence. (Hidayah, vol ii 181.) Butit isa 
surioas provision of the Muslim law that if 
some of the travellers in & caravan commit 
a robbery upon others of the same caravan, 
punishment (i.e of am utation) is not in- 
curred by them. (Vol i 187.) 


CARBION (Arabic, Maitah) is for- 
bidden in the Gur'an, Sirah il 80. “ That 
which dieth of itself, sad blood, and swine's 
fesh, and that over which any other name 
than that of God hath been invoked, is for- 
bidden. But he who shall partake of them 
by constraint, without lust or wilfulness, no 
sin shall be upon him.” 


CASTING LOTS. Zalam, Or 
casting lots by shooting arrows, was An 
ancient Arabic custom, which is forbidden by 
Muhammad in his Gur'in, Sirah v. 4: but 

rah, or casting lots, in its ordinary sense, 
fa not forbidden, for “Ayishah relates that 
when the Prophet went on a journey, he used 
to cast lote as to which wife he shonld take 
with him. (Mishkat Babu "- dasam.) 


CAT3. Arabic Hirrah. Accord. 
ing toa Hadig of Abu @utidah, who was one 
of the Oompanions, Muhammad said, « Cats 
are not impure, they keep watch around us." 
He used water from which a cat bad drunk 
for his purificatione, and his wife “Ayishah 
ate from & vesselfrom which 8 cat had eaten. 
(Mishkat, book iii., c. 10, pt. 2.) 


CATILE. Arabic An'im. The 
are said in the Gur'in to be the gift of God, 
Sirah xl 79, “ God it ie who hath made for 
you cattle, that ye may ride on some and eat 
others.” 

Cattle kept for the purpose of labour, such 
as carrying burthens, drawing ploughs, &c., 
are not subject to zakat, neither is there zakat 
on cattlo who are left to forage for one half 
year or more. (Hidayah, i. 18.) 

Al-Antam is the title of the sixth Sirah of 
the Gur'in. 
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CAVE, The Companions of the 
(Arabic Ashabu 'I-kahf), or the Seven Slespers 
of Ephesns, form the subject of one of the 
chapters of the Gur'in, Sirah xviii. 6. 
(asmusu 'L-Raar.) 


CELIBACY (Arabic “Uribah), 
although not absolutely condemned by Mu- 
hammad, is held to be a lower form of life to 
that of marriage. It is related that “Usmin 
ibn Mag'in wished to lead a celebate life, and 
the Prophet forbade him, for, said he, “ When 
a Muslim marries he perfects his religion." 
(Mishkat, book xii. c. xx.) 


CEYLON. Arabic Sarandib. The 
Commentators say that when Adam and Eve 
were cast ont of Paradise, Adam fell on the 
island of Ceylon, and Eve near Jiddah in 
Arabia, and that after a separation of 200 
years, Adam was, on his repentance, con- 
dncted by-the angel Gabriel to a mountain 
near Makkah, where he found and knew his 


wife, the mountain being named “Arafah : and . 
- that afterwards heretired with her to Ceylon, 


when they continued to propagate their 
species. (D'Herbelot, Bibi. Orient., p. 55.) 


CHASTITY. “ Neither their (the 
Muslims”) teneta nor their practice will in 
any respect bear to come into competition 
with Ohristian, or even with Jewish morality. 
«.... For instance, we call the Muslims 
chaste because they abstained from india- 
criminate profligacy, and kept carefully 
within the bounds A Bra as licit by 
their Prophet. But those bounds, besides the 
utmost freedom of divorce and change of 
wives, admitted an illimitable licence of co- 
habitation with “all that the right hand of 
the believer might possesa,” or, in other 
wordp, with any possible number of damsele 
he might choose to purchase, or receive in 
gilt, or take captivein war.” (Muir's Life of 


. Mahomet, vol.i. 272, (CONCUBINAGE, SLAVEB, 


MUT'AH, DIVORCE, MARRIAGE.) 


CHARITY, asit implias tenderneas 
and affection, is expreased by hubb, or mahab- 
bah, asit denotes aimegiving, it is sadagah. 
He who is liberal and charitable to the poor 
is called muhibbu "-fugara. 


CHERUBIM. Arabic Karuabi, 23 
eb. 


Karubin, Lit, “ Those who are near,” 
DI9999- The word karibin is used by the 


commentator al-Baicawi, for the angels men- 
tioned in the @ur'an, Siirah xl. 70: “ Those 
around it (the throne of God) celebrate the 
praise of their Lord, and believe in Him, and 
ask pardon for those who believe,” Al-Baizawi 
saya the Kariibin are the highest rank, and 
the first created angels. Husain says there 
are 70,000 ranks of them round the throne of 
God. (Tajsiru 'I-Barzawi, Tafsiru Husain, 
in loco.) 


CHESS. Arabic Shafranj. Ac- 
cording to the Hidiyah, “It is an abomi- 
nation to play at chess, dice, or any other 
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game, for if anything be staked it ia 
gambling (martsir), which is expreasly for- 
bidden in the @ur'ans or if, on the other 
hand, nothing be hazarded, it is uselesa and 
yain. Besides, the Prophet has declared all 
the entertainments of & Mualim to be vain 
oxcept three: the breaking in of his horse, the 
drawing of his bow, and playing and amusing 
himaelf with his wivea. Several of the 
loarned, however, deem the game at chese 
lawfblas having a tendency to guicken the 
understanding. This is the opinion of ash- 
Shaf'i. Ita man play at chess for a stake, it 
destroys the integrity of his character, but if 
he do not play for a stake, the integrity of hia 
character is not affected. (Hamilton's Hida. 
yah, vol iv. p. 122.) 


CHILDREN. Arabic Aulid. 
There are no special injunctions in the 
@ur'in regarding the customs to be ob- 
served at the birth of an infant (circumci- 
sion not being even once mentioned in that 
book), nor with reference to the train- 
ing and instruction of the young, but the 
subjectis freguently referred to in tho Tra- 
ditions and in Muhammadan books on F:thics, 
Muhammadans have 80 largely incorporated 
the customs of the Hindus in India with their 
own, especially those observed at the birtha of 
children, that it is sometimes difficult to dis- 
tinguish those which are epecial characteria- 
tics of Islim many of the customs recordod 
in Herklot's Musalmans, for examplo, being 
merely those common to Hindus as well as 
Muhammadans. We shall, however, endea- 
vour to describe those which are generully 
admitted to have some antbority in the pre- 
cepts of the Muslim religion. 

(L) 4t the birth of a child, after he has 
been properly washed with water and bound 
in swaddling clothes, he is carried by the mid- 
wife to the assembly of male relatives and 
friends, who have met on the occasion, when 
the chief Maulawi, or some person present, 
recites the /izdn, or summons to prayer 

AZAN), in the infant's right ear, and the 

gamah, which is the Azan with the addition 
of the worda, “We are standing up for 
prayers” figamaH), in the left ear, a custom 
which ia founded on the example of the Pro- 
phet, whois related to have done so at the 
birth of his grandeon Hasan (Mishkat, book 
xvili. c. iv. 2), The Maulawi then chewa a 
little date fruit and inserta it into the infant's 
mouth, a custom also founded upon the ex- 
ample of Muhammad. (Mishkat, book xviii. 
c.ivL) This ceremony being over, alms are 
distributed, and fatihahs are recited for the 
health and prosperity of the child. According 
to the traditions, the amount of silver given 
in alms should be of the same weigbt as 
the hair on the infant's head—the child'a 
head being shaved for this purpose. (/Mish- 
kat, ibid., part 2.) The friends and neigh- 
bours then visit the home, and bring presents, 
and pay congratulatory compliments on the 
joyfal oecasion. 

(2) The naming of the child should, accord- 
ing to the Traditione (Mishkat, ibrd.), be 
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given on the seventh day: the child being 
eithor named after some member of the 
family, or after some saint venerated by the 
family, or soma name suggested by the au- 
spicious hour, the planet, or the sign of the 
zodiac. (EXORCISM.) 

(3.) On this, the seventh day, is observed 
also tbo ceremony of "Agigah, ostablished by 
Muhammad himself (Babu "Is Agigah in 
Arabic Ed. Sahih of Abu Daud, vol. ii. p. 36) 
It consists of a sacrifice to God, in the name 
of tho child, of two he-goats for a “boy, and 
one he-goat for a girl. The goats must be 
not above a year old, and without spot or 
blemish. The animal is dresaed and cooked, 
and whilst the friends eat of it they offer the 
following prayer :—“O God! I offer to thee 
instead of my own offspring, life for life, 
hlood for blood, head for hend, bone for bone, 
hair for hair, skin for skin. In the name of 
the great God,.I do sacrifice this goat | " 

(4) The mother is purifted on the dag 
day, when she is at tiberty to go about as 
usual, and itis on this day that the infant is 
generally placed in the swinging” cradle pecu- 
liar to eastern households. It is a day of 
somo rejoicing amongat the members of the 
Haram. 

(5.) As soon as the child is able to talk, or 
when he has attained the age of four years, 
four months, and four days, he is taught the 
Bismillah: that is, to recite the inscription 
which occurs at the commencement of the 
Garin: “ Bi-smi 'Udhi 'r-rahmani 'rerahim,” 
In the name of God the Merciful, the Gra- 
cious. Afterthis ceremony, the child is sent 
to school and tanght the alphabet, and to 
recite certsin chapters of the Gur'in by rote. 

(6) According to the opinion of Sunni 
doctors, the circumcision of the child shoald 
take place in his seventh year: the opera- 
tion being generally performed by the barber. 
(ermcumcrsion.) The child is not reguired to 
obaerve all the customs of the Muslim law 
until he has arrived at puberty (PuBERTT): 
but it is held incumbent on parents and 
guardians to teach him the prayers as soon 
as he has been circumcised. 

(T.) The time when the child has finished 
reciting the whole of the Gur'an, once through, 
ig also regarded as an important epoch in the 
lifeofa child. Onthis occasion the scholar 
makes his obeisance to his tutor and presenta 
him with trays of sweetmeats, & suit of 
clothes, and money. 

As we have already remarked, the instruc- 
tiom of youth is & freguent subject of 
discussion 'in books of Muslim Ethics. 
The following, wkich is taken from the 
Akhlag-i-Jalali, is an interesting specimen 
of Muhammadan ideas on the subject :— 
The first reguisite is to employ & proper 
nurse of & woll-balanced temperament, for 
the gualities, both temperamental and spiri- 
tual, of the nurse are communicated to the 
infant. Next, since we are recommended by 
the Traditionsto give the name on the seventh 
day (after ja? Here precept had better be 
conformed to. delaying it, however, there 
is this advantage, that time is given for a 
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deliberate seleotion of an appropriate parae. 
For, if wegivethe child an ill-assorted one. 
his whole life is embittered in conseguence 
Hence caution in determining thename is one 
of the parent's obligations towards his off- 
spring. 

If we would prevent the child's La benni 
culpable habits, we must apply ourselves to 
edncate him as soon as weaned. For though 
men have a capacity for perfection, the ten- 
dency to vice is naturally implanted in the soul. 
The first reguisite is to restrain hipm abao- 
lutely from all aeguaintance with those ex- 
cesses which are characterised as vice. For 
the mind of children is like a clear tablet, 
egually open to any inscription. Next to that, 
he should be taught the institutes of religion 
and rules of propriety, and, according ae his 
power and capacity may admit, confined to 
their practice, and reprehended and restrained 
from their neglect. Thus, at the age of 
seven, we are told by the Traditions to enjoin 
him merely to say his prayers: at the age of 
ten, if he omits them, to admonish him by 
blowa. By prsising the good and censuring 
the bad, we should render him emulous “of 
right and apprehensive of wrong. We shonid 
commend him when he performa & creditable 
action, and intimidate him when he commits 
a reprehensible onej and yet we should avoid, 
if possible, subjecting him to positive cen- 
sure, imputing it rather to oversight, lest he 
grow andacioue. If he keep his fault & 
secret, we are not to rend away the diaguise : 
butif he do s0 repentedly, we must rebuke 
him severely in private, aggravating the 
heinousness of such a practice, and intimidat- 
ing him from its repetitien. We must beware, 
however, of too much freguency of detection 
and reproof, for fear of his growing nsed to 
censure, and contracting a habit of recklesa- 
neses and thue, according to the proverb, 
« Men grow enger forthat which is withheld,” 
feeling a tendency to repeat the offence. For 
those reasons we should prefer to work by 
enhancing the attraction of virtue. 

On mest, drink, and fine clothing, he must 
be taught to look with contempt, and deeply 
impressed with the conviction that it is the 
practice of women only to prize tbe colour- 
ing and figuring of dress, that men ought to 
hold themselves above it. The proprieties of 
mesl-taking are those in which he should be 
earliest instructed, as far as he can acguire 
them. He shonld be made to understand that 
the proper end of eating is health and not 
gratification, that food and drink are & sort 
of medicine for the cure of hunger and thirst : 
and just as medicine are only to be taken in 
the measure of need, according as bickness 
may reguire their influence, food and drink 
are only to be used in guantity sufficient tr 
satisfy hunger and remove thirst. He should 
be forbidden to vary his diet, and taught to 
prefer limiting himaelf to wsingle dish. His 
appetite should also be chdoked that he may 
be satisfied with meals at the etated hours. 
Let him not be & lover of delicacies. He 
shonld now and then be kept on dry bread 
only, in order that in time of need be may be 
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able to subsist on that. Habits like these are 
better than riches. Let his penapal meal be 
made in the evening rather than ths morning, 
or he will be overpowered by drowsiness and 
lassitude duringthe day. Flesh let him have 
sparingly, or he will grow heavy and dull 
Sweetmeats and other such aperient food 
should be forbidden him, as likewise all 
liguid at the time of meals. Incumbent as it 
is on all men to eschew strong drinka, there 
are obvious reasons why it is superlatively s0 
on boys, impairing them both in mind and 
body, and leading to anger, rashness, auda- 
city, and levity, gualities which such a prac- 
ticeis sure to confirm. Parties of this nature 
he should not be allowed unnecessarily to 
freguent, nor to listen to reprehensible conver- 
sation His food should not be given to him 
till he has despatched his tasks, unleas suf- 
fering from positive exhanstion. He must be 
forbidden to conceal any of his actions, lest 
hc grow bold in impropriety : for, manifestly, 
the motive to concesiment can be no other 
than an idea that they are culpable. Sleep- 
ing in the day and sleeping overmuch at night 
should be prohibited. Soft clothing and all 
the uses of luxury, such as cool retreats in 
the hot season, and fires and fur in the cold, 
"he should be taught to abstain from: he 
shonid be inured to exercise, foot-walking, 
horse-riding, and all other appropriate accom- 
plishments. 

Next, let him learn the proprieties of con- 
versation and behaviour. Let him not be 
tricked ont with trimmings of the hair and 
womsanly attention to dress, nor be presented 
with rings till the proper time for wearing 
them. Let him be forbidden to boast to his 
companions of his ancestry or worldly advan- 
tages. Let him be restrained from speaking 
untruths or from swearing in any case, whether 
true or false: for an oath is wrongful in any- 
one, and repugnant to the letter of the Tradi- 
tions, saving when reguired by the interest 
of the public. Apd even though oaths may 
be reguisite to men, to boys they never can 
be so. Let him be trained to silence, to 
pgn only when addressed, to listening in 
the presence of his elders, and expressing 
himself correctly. 

For an instructor he should have a man of 
principle and intelligence, well acgusinted 
with the discipline of morals, fond of cleanli- 
ness, noted for stateliness, dignity, and huma- 
nity, well acguaintgd with the dispositions of 
kings, with the etiguette of dining in their 
company, and with the terms of intercourse 
with all classes of mankind. It is desir- 
able that others of his kind, and especially 
song of noblemen, whose manners have 
always a distinguished elegance, shonld ba 
at school with him, so thatin their society 
he may escape lassitude, learn demeanour, 
and exert himself with emulation in his 
studies. If the instructor correct him with 
blows, he must be forbidden to cry, for that 
ia the practice of slaves and imbeciles. On 
the otber hand, the instructor must be care- 
ful not to resort to blows, except he is wit- 
pess of an offence openiy cemumitted, When 
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compelled to inflict them, it is desirable in 
the ontset to make them small in number and 
great in pain : otherwise the warning is not s0 
@efficacious, and he may grow sudacious 
enough to repeat the offence. 

Let him be encouraged to liberality, and 
taugbt to look with contempt on the perish- 
able things of this world: for more ill comes 
from the love of money than from the simoom 
@f the desert or the serpent of the field. The 
Imam al-Ghazzili, in commenting on the text, 
“ Preserve me and them from idolatry,” says 
tbat by idols is here meant gold and silver3 
and Abraham's prayer is that he and his 
descendants may be kept far removed from 
the worship of gold and silver, and from 
fixing their affections on them, because the 
love of these was the root of all evil. In his 
leisure hours he may be allowed to play, 
provided it does not lead to excess of fatigue 
or the commission of anything wrong. 

When the discerning power begins to pre- 
ponderate, it should be explained to him that 
the original object of worldly possessions is 
the maintenance of health: so that the body 
may be made to last the period reguisite to 
the spirit's gualifying itself for the life 
etemal. 'Then, if he is to belong to the 
scientific classes, let him be instructed in the 
sciences. Let him be employed (as soon as 
disengaged from studying the essentials of the 
religion) in acguiring the sciences. 'The best 
course is to ascertain, by examination of the 
youth's character, for what science or art he 
is beat gualified, and to employ him accord- 
ingly: for, agreeably to the proverb, “ All 
facilities are not created to the same person”, 
everyone is not gualified for every profess- 
sion, but each for a particular one. 

This, indeed, is the expression of a prin- 
ciple by which the fortunes of man and of the 
world are regulated. With the old philoso- 
phers it was a practice to inspect the horo- 
scope of nativity, and to devote the child to 
that profession which appeared from the 
planetary positione to be suitable to his 
nature. When a person is adapted to & pro- 
fession, he can acguire it with little pains: 
and when unadapted, the utmost he can do is 
but to waste his time and defer his esta- 
blishment in life. When a profession bears 
an incongruity with his nature, and means 
and appliances are unpropitious, we should 
not urge him to pursue it, bat exchange it for 
some other, provided that there is no lope at 
all of succeeding with the first: otherwise it 
may lead to his perplexity. In the prosecu- 
tion of every profession, let him adopt a 
system which will call into play the ardour 
Of his nature, assist him in preserving health, 
and prevent obtusity and lassitude. 

As soon as he is perfect in a profession, 
let him be reguired to gain his livelihood 
thereby: in order that, from an experience 
of ita advantages, he may strive to master 
it completely, and make full progress in 
the mimutim of its principles. And for this 
livelihood he must be trained to look to 
that honsurable emolument which charac- 
torises tbe well-connected Me must not 
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depend on the provision afforded by his 
father. Forit generally happene, when the 
sons of the wealthy, by the pride of their 
parents' opulence, are debarred from acguir- 
ing a profession, that they sink by the vicis- 
situdes of fortune into utter insignificance. 
Therefore, when he has so far mastered his 
profession as to earn a livelihood, it is expe- 
dient to provide him with & consort, and let 
him depend on his separate earning. The 
Kings of Fars, forbearing to bring their sone 
Up surrounded by domestics and retinue, sent 
them off toa distance, in order to habituate 
them to a life of hardship. The Dilemite 
chiefs had the same practice. A person bred 
iipon the opposite principle can hardly be 
broughtr to good, especially if at all ad- 
vanced in years, like hard wood which is 
with difficulty straightened. And this was 
the answer Socrates gave, when aeked why 
his intimacies lay chiefly among the young. 

In training daughters to that which befite 
them, domestic ministration, rigid seclusion, 
chastity, modesty, and the other gualities 
already appropriated to women—no care can 
be toogreat. They should be made emulous 
of acgniring the virtues of their sex, but muat 
be altogether forbidden to read and write. 
When they reach. the marriageable age, no 
time should be lost in marrying them to 
proper mates. (See Akhlag-i-Jalali, Thomp- 
aon's ed.) 


CHILD STEALING. The hand 
ofathief is not to be cut off for stealing a 
free-born child, although there be ornamenta 
upon it, because a free person is not property, 
and the ornaments are only appendagesj and 
also because the thief may plead that he took 
the child up when it was crying, with a view 
to appease it, and to deliver it to the nurse. 
But Abu Yusuf does notyagree with Hanifah: 
for hesaya where the value of the ornaments 
amounta to ten dirms, amputation is incurred. 
Amputation is also inficted for stealing an 
infant slave, because a slave is property, 
althongh Abu Yusuf says it is not. (Hida- 
yah, ii. 91.) 


CHOSROE3. Arabic Khusraw. 
The King of Persia to whom Muhammad 
sent & letter inviting him to Islam. He is 
said to be Nausherwin (See Gaya 1 
Lughat, in loco: refer also to Muir's Life of 
Mahomet, vol. ii. 64 n.) 


CHRIST, (sxsus cnsist.) 


CHRISTIANITY and CHRIS- 
TIANS. Arabic, Nagreniyah, “ Christjanity” 
the terms used for Christians being Nagran, 
pl. Nasara, or “Isawi. ' . 

Christianity seams to have been widoly dif- 
fused in Arabia at the time of Muhammad. 
Acoording to Osusain de Perceval, who gnotes 
from Arabic writers, Cbristianity existed 
amongst the Banu Taghlib of Mesopotamia, 
the Bani "Abdu 'I-Gais, the Bani E aris of 
Najria, the Bani Ghassin of Syria, and 
other tribes between al-Madinah and al- 
Kitah. 
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The historian Philostorges (Hist. Eccles. 
lib. 1, c. 8) tells us that a monk named Theo- 
philus, who was an Indian bishop, was sent 
by the Emperor Constance, A.p 842, to the 
Himyarite King of Yaman, sand obtained per- 
mission to build three Christian churches for 
those who professed Christianity : one at 
Zafar, another at “Adan, and a third at Hur- 
muz on the Persian Gulf. According to the 
same author, the Christian religion was in- 
troduced into Najran in the fifth century. A 
bishop sent by the Patriarch of Alexandria 
was established in the city of Zafar, and we are 
told by Muslim authors, guoted by Cauasin de 
Perceval, that a Christian church was built at 
San'a' which was the wonder of the age, the 
Roman Emperor and the Viceroy of Abyasinia 
furnishing the materials and workmen forthe 
building. The Arabs of Yaman were ordered by 
the ruler of Abyasinia to perform a pilgrimage 
totbis new church instead of to the Ka'bah, 
an edict which is said to have been resisted 
and to havegivenriseto the “ War of the Ele- 
phant,” when Abrahah, the Viceroy of Egypt, 
took an oath that he would destroy the 
Meccan temple, and marched at the head of 
an army of Abyssinians, mounted on an 


elephant. This “War of the Elephant” 
marks the period of Muhammad's birth. 
(muRAMMAD. 


The Christianity of this period is described 
by Mosheim as “ expiring under a motley and 
enormous heap of superstitious inventions, 
with neither the courage nor the force to raise 
her head or display her national charms to 
a darkened and deluded world.” Doubtless 
much of the success of Islim in its earlier 
stage was due to thestate of degradation into 
which the Christian Church had fallen. The 
bitter diasensions of the Greeke, Nestorians, 
Eutychians, and Monophysites are matters of 
history, and must have held up the religion of 
Jesus to the ridicule of the heatben world. 
The controversies regarding the nature and 
person of our Divine Lord had begotten a 
sect of Tritheists, led by a Syrian philoso- 
pher named John Philoponus of Alexandria, 
and are sufficient to account for Muhammad's 
conception of the Blessed Trinity. The wor- 
ship of the Virgin Mary had also given rise to 
a religious controversy between the Antiduo- 
Marianites and the Collyridians: the former 
holding that the Virgin was not immaculate, 
and the latter raising her to & position of & 
goddess. Under the circumstances it is not 
surprising to find that the mind of the Arabian 
reformer turned away from Obristianity and 
endeavoured to construct a religion on the 
lines of Jndaism. (suparsw.) 

Al-Baigawi and other Muslim commenta- 
tors, admit that Muhammad received Chris- 
tian instruction from learned Ohristians, 
named Jubrk and Yasira (al-Baishwi on 
Sirah xvi. 105), and that on this account the 
Guraish said, “It is only some mortal that 
teaches him!” For the Traditions relate 
that Muhammad used to stop and listen to 
these two Christians as they read aloud the 
Books of Moses (Taurat) and the New Testas 
ment (Injil). But it is remarkable that Mu- 
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hammad should, after all, have obtained such 
& cursory knowledge of Christianity, For 
from the text of the @ur'in (extracts of 
which are subjoined), it is evident that ho was 
under the impression that the Sacrament of 
Baptiam was Sibghah, orthe dyeing of the 
Ohristians' clothes: and if the Chapter of the 
Table refers to the Sacrament of the Lord's 
Supper (which is uncertain), it was "'a table 
sont out of heaven tbat it may bea recurring 
festival,” The doctrine of the Trinity is sup- 
posed to bea Tritheism of God, Jesus Christ, 
and the Virgin Mary: and a proof against 
the Divinity of Christ is urged from the fact 
that He and His mother “both ate food." 
The crucifixion is. denied, and Mary the 
mother of Jesus is confounded with Mary the 
sister of Aaron. Such mistakes and omissions 
could only arise from a most imperfect ac- 
guaintance with the ardinary institutions and 
beliefs of the Christian communities, with 
whom Muhammad must have been brought 
in contact. The gentler tone and spirit of 
the Christians seems to have won the sym- 
pathy of Muhammad, and his expressions 
regarding them are less severe than with 
reference to the Jewej but the abstruse cha- 
racter of their creed, as shown in their end- 
less schisms regarding the nature of the 
Trinity and the person of Christ, and the 
idolatrous character of their worship, as still 
seen in the ancient Syrian and Coptic 
churches, led him to turn from Christianity 
to Judaism as a model whereby to effect the 
reformation of a degraded and idolatrous 

ople like the ancient Arabian. The 

ewish and Mosaic character of Muhammad's 
system will be treated of in another place. 
(yoparsu. 

The following selectione from the Gur'in 
will show the actual teaching of that book 
regarding Christianity. In the whole of the 
Gur'in there is not a single guotation from 


the New Testament, and it is noticeable that. 


nearly all the allusions to Christianity are 
contained in Meccan Surahs: Siirah ii. being 
according to Jalalu 'd-din Suyati, one of the 
earliest chapters given at Makkah, and 
Sirah v. the last. 

Sirah v. 85 — 

“Of all men thou wilt certainly find the 
Jews, and those who join other gods with 
God, to be the mostintense in hatred of those 
wbo believe: and thou shalt certainly find 
those to be nearest in affection to them who 
say, “We are Ohristiane.' This, because 
there are amongst them priests (gissisun) 
and monke, and because they are not 
proud.” 

Sirah ii. 59 :— 

“ Verily, they who believe (Muslims), and 
they who follow the Jewish religion, and the 
Christians, and the Sabeites—whoever of 
these believeth in God and the last day, and 
doeth that which is right, shall have their 
reward with their Lord: fear shall not 
come pon them, neither shall they be 
grioved, 

The same verse occurs again in Surah v. 
74, 
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Surah ii. 105 :— 

“ And they say, ' None but Jews or Chris- 
tians shall enter Paradise:? This is their 
wish. Say: Give your proofs if ye speak 
the truth. But they who set their faco 
with resignation Godward, and do what is 
right,—their reward is with their Lord: no 
fear shall come on them, neither shall they 
be grieved. Moreover, the Jewe say, ' The 
Christians lean on naught:' "On naught 
lean the Jews," say the Christians. Yet 
both are readers of the Book. So with like 
words say they who have no knowledgo. 
But on the resurrection day, God shall 
judge between them as to that in which 
they differ. And who committeth a greater 
wrong than he who hindereth God's name 
from being remembered in His temples, 
and who hasteth to ruin them? Such men 
cannot enter them but with fear. Theirs 
is shame in this world, and a severe tor- 
ment in the next. The East and the Wbst 
is God's: therefore, whichever way ye tum, 


there is the face of God. 'Truly God is 
immense and knoweth all. And they say, 
"God hath a son:” No! Praise be to 


Him! But—His, whatever isin the ITeavens 
and the Earth! All obeyeth Him, sole 
maker of the Heavens and of the Earth! 
And when He decreeth a thing, He only 
saith to it, “Be,” and it is. And they who 
have no knowledge say, ' Unless God speak 
to us, or thou shew us & sign....!” So, 
with like words, said those who were 
before them: their hearts are alike. 
Clear signs have we already shown for 
those wbo have firm faith. Verily, with 
the Truth have we sent thee, a bearar ' 
of good tidings and a warner: and of the ' 
petple of Hell thou shalt not be guestioned, 
ut until thou follow their religion, neither 
Jews nor Christians will be satisfed with 


thee. Sar: Verily, guidance of God,— 
that is the guidance! And if, after 
“the Knowledge” which hath reached 


thee, thou follow their desires, thou shalt 
find neither helper nor protector against 
God.” 

Sirah iv. 156 :— 

“Nay, but God hath sealed them np for 
their unbelief, so that but few believe. 
And for their unbelief,—and for their 
having spoken against Mary a -grievous 
calumny,—and for their saying, ' Verily we 
have slain the Messiah (Masih), Jesus (“Isa) 
the son of Mary, an Apostle of God.” Yet 
they slew him not, and they crucifled him not, 
bat they had only hislikeness. And they who 
differed about him were in doubt concerning 
him. No sure knowledge had they about 
him, but followed only an opinion, and 
they did not really slay him, but God took 
him up to Himself. And God is Mighty, 
Wise!” 

Sarah ii. 180 :— 

“They say, moreover, 'Become Jews or 
Christians that ye may have tho #rue 
guidance” Sar: Nay! the religion of 
Abraham, the sound in faith, and not 
one of those who jcin goda with God! 
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Say ye: "We belisve in God, and that 
which hath been sent down to ua, and 
that which hath been sent down to Abra- 
ham and Ishmael and Isaac and Jacob and 
tbe tribea: and that which hath been 
given to Moses and to Jesus, and that 
which was given to the prophets from their 
Lord. No difference do we make between 
any of them: and to God are we resigned 
(Muslima).' If, tberefore, they believe even 
as ye believe, then have they true guid- 
ances but if they turn back, then do they 
cut themselves off from you: and God will 
suffice to protect thee against them, for He 
is the Hearer, the Knower. The Baptism 
of God, and who is better to baptize than 
God? And Him do we serve." 

Sarah v. 75 :— 

“ They surely are Infidela who say, ' God 
ia the third of three:” for there is no God 
but one God: and if they refrain not from 
what they say, a grisvous chastisement 
shall light on such of them as are Infidels. 
Will they not, therefore, be turned unto 
God, and ask pardon of Him? since God 
is Forgiving, Merciful! The Messiah, Son 
of Mary, is but an Apostles other Apostles 
have fourished before him, and his mother 
was a just person: they both ato food. 
Behold! how we make clear to them the 
aigns! then behold how they turn aside! 
Sar: Will ye worship, beside God, that 
which can neither hurt nor help? But 
God! He only Heareth, Knoweth. Sar: 
O people of the Book! outsatep not bounda 
of truth in your religion, neither follow 
the desires of those who have already 
gone astray, and who have caused many to 
go astray, and have themselves gone astray 
rom the evenness of the way. Those 
among the children of Israel who believed 
not were cursed by the tongue of David, 
and of Jesus, Son of Mary. This, because 
they were rebellious, and became transgres- 
sore: they forbade not one another the 
iniguity which they wrougbt! detestable 
are their actions !” 

Sirah v. 18:— 

“ And of those who say, 'We are Chris- 
tiane,” have we accepted the covenant. But 
they too have forgotten a part of what they 
were taugbt : wherefore we have stirred up 
enmity and hatred among them that shall 
last till the day of tbe Resurrection and in 
the end will God tell them of their doings. 
O people of the Scriptures! nowsis our 
Apostle come to you to clear up to you 
much that ye concealed of those Scriptures, 
and to pass over many things. Now hath 
a light and a clear Book come to you from 
God, by which God will guide him who 
shall follow after His good pleasure to 
paths of pence, and will bring them out of 
the darknesa to the light, by His will: and 
to the straight path will te guide them. 
Infidels now are they who say, ' Verily 
God is al-Masih Ibn Maryam (the Messiah, 
son of Mary)! Sar: And who could aught 
obtain from God, if He chose to destroy 
sI-Masih Ibn Maryam, and his mother, and 
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all who are on the earth together? For 
with God ia the sovereignty of the Hea- 
vens and of the Earth, and of all that is 
between them! He createth what He will: 
and over all things is God potent. Say 
the Jews and Christians, “Bana are we 
of God and His beloved.' Sar: Why then 
doth He chastise you for your sins? Nay! 
ye are but 8 part of the men whom He 
hath created!” 

Sirah v. 58:— 

“O Believers! take not the Jews or 
Christians as friends. They are but one 
anothber's friends. If any one of you taketh 
them for his friends, ke surely is one of 
them! God will not guide the evil-doers, 
So shalt thou see the disensed at heart 
speed away to them, and say, ' We fear lest 
a change of fortune befall us' But haply 
God will of Himself bring about some vic- 
tory or event of His own ordering: then soon 
will they repent them of their secret imagin- 
ings." 

Sirah xxii. 18 :— 

“As to those who believe, and the Jews, 
and the Sabeites, and the Chrietians, and the 
Magiang, and those who join other goda with 
God, of a truth, God ahall decide between 
them on the day of resurrection: for God is 
witness of all things.” 

Surah v. 112 :— 

“ Remember when the Apostles said—'0 
Jesus, Son of Mary! is Thy Lord able to send 
down & furnished TABLE to us out of 
Heaven?” He said—' Fear God if ye be 
believer3.' They said—“ We desire to eat 
therefrom, and to have our hearts amasured : 
and to know that thou hast indeed spoken 
truth to us, and to be witnesses thereof.' 
Jesus, Son of Mary, said—'0 God, our 
Lord! send down a table to us out of Hea- 
ven, that it may become & recurring festival 
to us, to the first of us and to the laat of us, 
and a sign from Thee, and do Thou nourieh 
ne, for Thou art the best of nourishers.' 
And God said—Verily, I will cause it to 
descend unto you, but whoever among you 
after that shall disbelieve, I will surel 
chastise him with 8 chastisement Ekarewih 
I will not chastise any other creature. 
And when God shall say—'O Jesus, Son 
of Mary, hast Thou said unto mankind— 
“Take me and my mother as two Gods, 
beside God ?”' He shall say—' Glory be unto 
Thee! itis not for me to say that which I 
know to be not the truth, had I said that, 
verily Thou wouldest have known it: Thou 
knowest what is in me, but I know not what 
is in Theej for Thou well knoweat things 
unseen !” 

Sirah xix. 85 :— 

« This is Jeana, the son of Maryj thisin a 
statement of the truth concerning which they 
doubt. It beseemeth not God to beget a 
son. Glory be to Him! when He decreeth 


.a thing, He only saith to it, Be, and it is. 


And verily, God is my Lord and your 
Lord, adore Him then. This is the right 
way. But The Secta have fallen to variance 
among themselres about Jesus : but woo, 
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because of the assembly of a great day, to 
those who believe not!” 

The only New Testament saints mentioned 
by name in the Gur'in, are John the Baptist, 
Zacharias, and the Virgin Mary. 

In the Mishkatu 'I-Masabih, there are re- 
corded in the traditional sayings of Muham- 
mad, about six apparent plagiarisma from the 
New Testament: but whetber they are the 
plagiarisms of Muhammad himself or of those 
who profess to record his sayings, it is impos- 
sible to tell :— 

Abu Hurairah says the Prophet said, “ Of 
the seven persons whom God, in the last-day, 
will draw to Himself, will be a man who has 
given alms and concealed it, sothat his left 
hand knoweth not what the right hand 
doeth.” (Book i. ec. viii. pt. 1, comp. 
Matt. vi. 3.) 

. Again: “ God accepts not the prayers of 
those who pray in long robes.” (Book i. 
c. ix. pt. 2, comp. Matt. xii. 88.) 

Again: “ The doors of the celestial region 
hall not open to them (the wicked) until 2 
camel pass through the eye of a needle.” 
ra v. c. iii. pt, 85 comp. Mark x. 


bii Umamah relates that the Prophet 
said, “ Blessed be Him who hath seen me. 
And blessed be him who hath not seen me 
and yet hath believed.” (Book xxiv. c. xxvi, 
pt. 8, comp. John xx. 29.) 

Mu'az relates that the Prophet said, “ Do 
unto all men as you would they should do 
unto you, and reject for others what you 
would reject for yourself.” (Book i. o. i. 
pt. 3 Matt. vii. 12.) 

Abu Hurairah relates that the Prophet 
said, “ Verily God will say in the day of re- 
surrection, O ye sons of men! I was sick and 
ye did not visit me. And the sons of men 
wilV say, O Thou defender, how could we 
visit Thee, for Thon art the Lord of the 
universe, and art free from sickness? And 
God will say, O ye song of men, did you not 
know that such a one of my servants was 
sick and ye did not visit him,” &c. &c. 
(Book v. c. i. pt. 1, comp. Matt. xxv. 
21 


Although it would be difficult to prove it 
from the text of the @ur'in, the general 
belief of Muhammadans is that Christians 
sre not ina state of salvation, and Laga, or 
the “ blazing fire,” mentioned in Sirah Ixx. 
15, is, according to the Imam al-Baghawi, 
reserved for them. 

The condition of & Christian in a Muslim 
state is that of a Zimmi, or one who pays 
tribute to & Muhammadan governor, for 
which he enjoys protection. He is allowed 
to repair any old church which may have 
been in existence at the time the country was 
subdued by Islam, but he is not allowed to 
erect new ones: “for,” says Abu Hanifah, 
“ the construction of churches or synagogues 
in Muslim territory is unlawful, being for- 
bidden in the Traditions.” “ It also behoves 
the Imim to make distinction between Mus- 
lims and Zimmis (1.e. Christians, Jews, and 
others paying tribute). It is therefore not 
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allowable for them to ride upon horses or 
use armour, or to wear the same dresses 
as Muslims.” The reason for this, saya 
Abu Hanifah, “is that Muhammadans are 
to be held in honour and Zimmis are 
not.” 

The wives also of Zimmis are to be kept 
apart from those of Muslims on the public 
roads and baths. And it is al3o ordered 
that & mark should be placed on their 
Goors, in order that when Muslim beggars 
come to them they should not pray for 
them! 

The learned have ruled that a Zimmi 
should not be allowed to ride at all, except 
in cases of necessity, and if he be thus of 
necessity allowed to ride, he should dismount 
when he meets a Muslim. (Hidayah, vol. ii. 
219.) 

A judge when he administers an oath 
to a Christian, must direct him to say: 
“I swear by God who sent the Gospel to 
Jesus.” 

It is a singular ruling of the Muhamrnadan 
law that a claim of parentage made by a 
Christian is preferable to a claim of bonduge 
advanced by a Muslim. Abi Hanifah says 
if a boy bein the possession of two men, the 
one a Muslim and the other a Christian, and 
the Christian assert that the boy is his son, 
and the Muslim assert that he is his slave, 
he must be decreed to be the son of the 
Christian and free, because although Islim is 
the superior religion, there can be no balance 
between the claim of offspring and the claim 
of bondage. (Idem, vol. iv. 133.) 

Sir William Muir, referring to Muhammad's 
reception of the Bani Hanifah and other 
Christian tribes, A.H: 9, says, “ On the depar- 
ture of the embassy the Prophet gave 
them a vessel with some water in it running 
over from his own ablutions, and said to 
them, ' When ye reach your country break 
down your church, sprinkle ita site with this 
water, and build a Masjid in ita place,” These 
commanda they carried into effect, and aban- 
doned Ohristianity without compunction. 
To another Christian tribe he prohibited the 
practice of baptisrn, so that although the 
adults continued to be nominally Christian, 
their children grew up with no provision but 
that of the Gur'an. .... It is no wonder 
that Christianity, thus insulted and trampled 
under foot, languished and soon disappeared 
from the peninsula.” (Life of Mahomet, vol. 
iv. 219) 


CHURCHES. Arabic Bia'h and 
Kanisah, which terms include egually 
churcbes and synagogues. The constraction 
of churches or synagogues in Muslim terri- 
tory is unlawful, this being forbidden in the 
Traditions, but as for places of worship which 
belonged to the Jews or Christians before 
the country was conguered by the Muham- 
madan power, they are at liberty to repair 
them, because the buildings cannot endure 
for ever, and, as the Imam of the Muslim 
army has left these people to the exercise of 
their own religion, it is & necessary inference 
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that he has engaged not to preveni them 
from building or repairing their churches or 
synagogues. If, however, they attempt to 
remove these, and to build them in a place 
diferent from their former situation, tho 
Imim must prevent them, since this is an 
actual construction. Monasteries and her- 
mitages are under the same law. Places of 
prayer within their dwellings are allowed to 
be constructed, because they are merely an 
appurtenance to a private habitation. What 
is here said is held to be the rule with 
regard to cities, but not with respect to vil- 
lages, because as the “tokens of Islam ” (i.e. 
prayer, festivals, &c.) appear in cities, zimmis 
Ge. those paying tax for protection) should 
not be permitted to exhibit the tokens of 
their infidelity in the face of Islim. But as 
the tokens of Islam do not appear in vil- 
lages, the erection of churches and syna- 
gogues is not prohibited there. But the Imam 
Abi Hanifah held that this exemption merely 
applied to the village of Kusa, where the 
greater part of the inhabitants were zimmis. 
He adds that in the country of Arabia, Jews 


and Christians are prohibited from construct- : 


ing synagogues and churches, either in cities 
or villages, according to the saying of the 
Prophet, “ Two religions cannot exist in the 
country of Arabia.” (Hidayah, book ix. c. viii.) 
Ifa Jew ora Christian, being in sound 
health, build a church or a synagogue and 
then die, such building is an inheritance, and 
descends to the heirs of the founder. Accord- 
ing to Abu Hanifah, itis a pious appropria- 
tion: but his two disciples hold such erections 
to be sinful, and only to be considered as or- 
dinary property. 1f aJew or a Christian will 
that his house after his death shall be con- 
verted into either a Fe Pn Yg or church, the 
beguest is valid. (Hidayah, book lii. c. vi.) 
he following tradition related by Talag 
ibn “Ali (Mishkat, iv. c. viii. 2) exhibits Mu- 
hammad's determination to destroy Christian 
churches : “ Wetold the Prophet that there 
was a church on our ground, and we re- 
guested the favour of his giving us the water 
which remained after he had performed wazi. 
And the Prophbet called for water, performed 
wazi and wasbed out his mouth : after which 
he poured the water for us into a vessel and 
ordered us to return, saying, " When you 
arrive, destroy your church (Arabic bilah), 
and pour this water on the spot, and build a 
mosgue there.” 


CIRCUMCISION. Arabic Khitan, 
khitanah, or khatnah. Circumcision is not 
once alluded toin the @ur'in. The omission 
is remarkable, and Muslim writers do not 
attempt any explanation of it. It is held to 
be sunnah, or founded upon the customs of 
the Prophet (Fatawa “Alamgiri, vol iv. 
p. 237), and dating its institution from the 
time of Abraham. 'Thore is no authentic 
account of the circumcision of Muhammad, 
but it is asserted by some writers that he wns 
born circumcised. This, however, is denied by 
the most eminant scholars. (Raddu'l- Mukhtar, 
vol. v. p. 885.) 
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In the Sahihu 'I-Bukhari, p. 931, & abort 
chapter is devoted to the subject of khitan, 
or “circumcision,” in which there are three 
traditions :— 

Abu Hurairah relates that the Prophet said 
one of the observances of Fijrah is circumci- 
aion. 

Abu Hurairah relates that the Prophet 
said that Abraham was circumcised when he 
was cighty years old. 

Said ibn Jubair relates that it was asked 
of Ibn “Abbas, “ How old were you when the 
Propbet died?” Hesaid, “I was circumcised 
inthe days when it occurred.” And Jubair 
saya they did not circumcise in those days 
until men were full grown. 

It is recommended to be performed upon a 
boy between theages of sevenand twelve, but 
itis Jlawfnl to circamcise a child seven days 
after his birth. In the caseof a convert to 
Islam from some other creed, to whom the 
operation may be an occasion of great suffer- 
ing,it can be dispensed with, althongh it is 
considered expedient and proper for all new 
converts to be circumcised. all cases an 
adult is expected to circumcise himself, as it 
is a shame for an adult person to uncover 
himself to another. 

The circumcision of females is also allowed, 
andis commonly practised in Arabia. (Fa- 
tawa "Alamgiri, vol. iv. p. 287 2 

The barber is generally the person em- 
ployed for the circumcision of boys, and the 
operation as practised by Muhammadans in 
India is performed in the following manner. 
A bit of stick iv used as a probe, and carried 
round and round between the glans and pre- 
puce, to ascertain the exact extent of the 
frenum, and that no unnatural adhesions 
exist. The foreskin is then drawn forwards 
and apair of forceps, consisting of a comple 
of pieces of split bamboo, five or six inches 
long and a guarter of an inch thick, tied 
firmiy together at one end with a string to 
the extent of an inch, applied from above in 
an obligue direction, so as to exclude about 
an inch and a haif of the prepuce above and 
three-guarters of an inch below. The for- 
ceps severely grasping it, causes a good deal 
of pain, but this state of suffering does not 
continue long, since the next thing to be done 
ig the removal, which is done by one stroke 
of the razor drawn directly downwards. The 
haomorrhage which follows is inconsiderable 
and easily stopped by the application of 
burnt rags and ashes. 

According to several Muhammadan doctors, 
there were seventeen of the praphets born in 
a circumicised state, namely, Zakariya, Shis, 
Idris, Yusuf, Hanzalah, Isa, Musa, Adam, 
Nih, Shw'aib, Sim, Liat, Salih, Sulaimin, 
Yahya, Hud, and Muhammad. (Durru “-, 
Mukhtar, p. 619.) 


CLEAN AND UNCLEAN ANI. 
MALS. All guadrupeds that seize their ' 
prey witb their teeth, and all birds which 
seize it with their talons, are unlawful 
(baram), the Prophet having prohibited man- 
kind from eating them. 
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Hyenas and foxes, being both included 
under the class of animals of prey, aro un- 
lawful. (This is the doctrineof Abi Hanifah, 
but ash-Shaf'i holds that they are lawful.) 
Elephants and weasels are also animals of 

rey. Pelicans and kites are abominable 

Ih), because they devour dead bodies. 

Crows which feed on grain are mubdh, or 
indiferent, but carrion crows and ravens are 
unlawful. Abi Hanifah says the magpie is 
indifferent (mubak), but the Imim Yusuf says 
it is abominable (makruh). 

Crocodiles and otters and wasps, and, in 
goneral, all insects are makrih, or abomin- 
able, The ass and the mule are both unlaw- 
ful. According to Abu Hanifah and Milik, 
horse-flesh is unlawful, but ash-Shafi'i says 
it is indifferent. The fleah of hares is also 
indifferent. 

No animal that lives in the water, except 
fish, is lawful. But Malik allows them. 

Fishes dying of themselves are unlawful, 
and s0 are all animals who are not alain by 
zabih. (Hidayah, vol. iv. p. 74.) (zasan.) 

It must be observed that in Muhammadan 
law animals are either halal, “lawful,” or 
mubah, “indifferent,” or makruh, “ abomin- 
able” (re. which is condemned but still is 
lawful), or haram, “unlawful.” 


CLERGY. The Christian clergy 
are mentioned in the Gur'in with expressions 
of comparative praise. Sirah v. 85: “ Thou 
wilt surely find that the strongest in enmity 
against those who believe are the Jews, and 
the idolaterss and thou wilt find those to be 
nearest in affection to them who say "We 
are Cbristians': that is because there are 
amongat them priests (gissisin) and monks, 
and because they are not proud.” 

The Muhammadans have no class of people 
occupying the precise position of priests or 
clergy, although the Imims, pr leaders of 
prayers in the public assembly, are persona of 
learning appointed by the congregation. In 
Central Asia, itis ususl to set apart a learned 
man (woll skilled in theology) by binding the 
turban round his head, the act being per- 
formed by a leading maulawi or scholar. 

In Turkey and the western portion of 
Islim, those. who are gualified to give an 
opinion in religious matters, and to take the 
lead in guiding the people in apiritual affairs, 
are called 'ulamg (pl. of 'dlim), a torm which 
has, in Hindustiin and Central Asia, assumed 
the form of maulawi, & word derived from 
maula, “lord.” 

The recognised offices in Islim correspond- 
ing to that of a priest or religious teacher, 
are, Imam, Mufti, and Gizi. Imam (in addi- 
tion to its being used for the Khalifah, or 
Caliph, in the Traditions), is the person who 
leada the public prayere, an office answering 
to the Latin Antistes. This official ia ap 
pointed either by the congregation, or by the 

arish or section of the town or village, who 
reguent the mosgus in which he leads the 
pnya Mufti is the legal adviser, who 
eoides difficult religious guestions, and 
nasjsta tho Ogsi, or judge. CGariis tho judge 
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and the administrator of the law. The 
appointments of Mufti and Gazi are in 
the hands of the Muslim government of the 
place. It is usual for the Gizi to take 
the lead in prayers at funerals, whilst the 
Imam of the parish generally performs the 
nikah, or religious service at marriages. 
(marruar.) 

These offices are not necessarily hereditary, 
but it is usual in Muhammadan countries 
for them to pass from father to son. In 
India at the present time there are families 
who retain the titles of Mufti and Wazi, 
although the duties connected with these 
ofiices are no longer performed by them. ” - 


CAUTION (Arabic Hazar) is 
enjoined by Muhammad, who is related to 
have said, “A Muslim is not bitten twice at 
the same hole.” “ Heis no perfect man who 
has not fallen into trouble, for there is no skil- 
ful physician but experience.” “ When s man 
has spoken, and has then looked first to his 
right and then to his left, what he has said 
is sacred to those present, and they must 
not disclose it to others.” (Mishkat, xxii. 
Cc. xviii,) 


COINAGE. (monry.) 
COLLECTOR OF TAXES. Arabic 


“Ashir, a collector of the tenths: and “Amil 
mutasaddtg, & collector of alma. : 
The Khalifah is to allow the officer em- 
ployed in the collection of the zakat as much 
out of itas is in proportion to his labour, and 
will remunerate himself and his assistants. 

(Hidayah, vol. i. p. 54.) 


COMMANDMENTS, The Ten. 
In the @ur'in it is stated that God gave 
Moses certain monitions on tables (of stone), 
and also that he gave him nine clear signa. 
(See Surah vii, 142, and Siirah xvii. 103.) 
These two statements have perplexed the 
commentators very much, and every effort is 
made by them to reconcile the nine signs 
with tKe Ten Commandments, although it is 
evident from the @ur'an iteolf, that the nine 
clear signa refer to the miracles of Moses. 
(rLaGurs or rovr.) 

According to the Traditions, the Prophet 
himself was a little confused in the matter, 
and may to some extent be responsible for the 
mistakes of the commentators on his book, for 
it is rolated (Mishkat, book i. c. ii, pt. 2) that 
a Jew came to the Prophet and askecd him 
about the nine (sic) wonders which appeared 
by the hands of Moses. The Prophet said, 
“' Do not associate anything with God, do not 
stcal, do not commit adultery, do not kill, do 
not take an innocent before the king to 
be killed, do not practise magic, do not take 
interest, do not accuse an innocent woman of 
adultery, do not run away in battle, and 
especially for you, O Jews, nob to work on 
the Sabbath.” “Abdu 'I-Hagg remarks on 
this tradition that the Jew asked about the 
nine $19 miraclos (or plagues) of Egypt, and 
the Prophet gave him the Ten Command- 
menta. 
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A comparison of the Ten Oommandments 
given by the great Jewiah law-giver with those 
recorded in the above tradition and in the 
vith Surah of the @ur'in, verse 152, will show 
how imperfectly the Arabian Prophet was 
acguainted with the Old Testament scrip- 
tares, 

The commentator Husain, who wrote four 
hundrad years ago, says the following verses 
in the Stiratu 'I-An'im (vi) are those Ten 
Commandments which in every dispensation 
are incambent on mankind, and cannot be 
abrogated (meaning undonbtedly the Ten 
Commandments given to Moses). 

“ Gay: Oome, I will rehearse what your Lord 
hath made binding on you-—(1) that ye sssign 
not aught to Him as partner: (2) and that ye 
be good to your parents: (8) and that. ye slay 
not your children, because of poverty: tor 
them and for you will we po de: (4) and 
that ye come not near to pollutions, outward 
orinward : (B8) and that ye «lay not anyone 
whom God hath forbidden you, unless for 
& just cause. This hath he enjoined on 
you, to the intent that ye may underetand. 
(8) And come not nigh to the subatance of 
ths orphan, but to improve it, until he come 
of Ki (Tand use a fall messure, and A 
ja alancs: We will not task & soul beyond 
te ability, (8) And when 1 give judgment, 
ohserve justice, eren though It be the affair 
of & kinsman, (9) and fulil the covenant of 
God, This hath 
monition — And, 'this is my right Tn 
Foliow itthen: (10)and follow not other patha 
lent ye be sonttered from His path. This 
hath He snjolnad you, that ye may fear Him." 
(Sarah ri. 182.) 


COMMANDER OF THE FAITH- 
FUL. ATI Tatan Teka man 
. : tit ive t 
$ yaaa inihe hn Na 3 Na dpat ba. 
Ifah, Abti Bakr, and afterwarde retained by 


succeeding alifahs, It is aasumed by 
almost any Muhammudan ruler in the pre- 
sent day. 


COMMENTARIES. (evr'ax.) 


COMMERCE. Arabic Tyjdrah 
(LW'). Commerce and merchandise 
Are said in the Gur'im to be of God," Sirah 
vii. 88: “It is your Lord who drives the 
ships for you in the sea that ye may seok 
after plenty from Him  verily Heis ever mer- 
oiful to you, And when distress tonohes yon 
In the ses, those whom ye call upon, except 
Him, stray away from yonj but when He has 
brought yon sale to shore, ye also turn away 
(trom God): fer man is ever san Pep 

Zakat is due on merchandise of every 
description, in proportion to 6 yer oent. 


COMPANIONS, The. (asuan.) 


COMPULSION.  Arabio Ikrah 
(1). Muhawmadan law makes 
provision for persone acting under com ul. 
aion, when the person who compels has it in 
his power to execute what he orders, be he 


od enjoined you for your. 
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a king ora thiet. (Hidayah, vol. iii. p. 452.) 
E.g. a person forced into a contract may dia- 
solve it. A Muslim may lawfully eat food 
which is prohibited if he be oompelled to do 
s0, being threatened with lose of life or limb. 
Nor is a Muslim guilty of sin who declares 
himssif an unbeliever when tbe loss of a limb 
or of life is threatened. According to the 
Imim Abi Hanifah, if as Muslim be compelled 
to divorce his wife, the divorce is. valid: but. 
with him the other three Imims are not 
agreod in this ruling. 

CONCUBINE. Arabic Bareng 
(Bye), pl. sardri. “The Muhammadan 
lgi 


on appears to give almost unlimited 
license to concubinage, provided the woman 
bos slave, and not a free Muslim woman. 

These female siares must be sither W 
taken captire In war, (2) or purabased by 
money, (9) or the descendants of slaves. 
Even married women, if taken in war, are, 
aocording to an injunotion of the @urin, 
Sirah iv. 98, entirely at the disposal of the 
Muslim congueror. “ (Unlawful) to you are 
married women, ezcep! sudh as your rigbt 
hand possesa (i.e. taken in war, or purohased 
siaves).” This Institution of concubinage Is 
founded upon the example of Muhammad 
himself, who took Rihinah the Jowsas as his 
conoubins after the battle with the Band 
Gursisah (Am. 5), and also Maria the Oopt, 
who was ient him asa slave by the Governor 
of Egypt. 

Should « conoubine bear her master & 
ebild, the Muhammadan law rules that she 
and her ofapring are ipso facto iree. For a 
further treatment of this sabjeot, see article 
On SLAVES. 

Amongst the Shi'ahs, the temporary mar- 
ringe called Mut'ah exhibita the worst form 
of concubinage. (morAar,) 

It is interesting to compare the aondition 
of the concubine under Muslim iaw and under 
the Mosato. Under the law of Moses, a con- 
cubine would generally be either 8 Hebrew 
girl bought of her father, or a Gentile oaptive 
taken in war, So that whilst the Muham- 
madan law forhids concubinage with a free 
woman, the Mosaio law permitted it and legis- 
Iated for it. See Erodus xxi.: “If a man 
sell his daughter to be a maid-servant, she 
shall not go out as men-servants do. If she 
please not her master who bath betrothed her 
to himself, then shall he let her be redeemed : 
to sell her unto & st nation he ahal) have 
xi power, sesing ho hath denit deoeitfally with 

er. 

With regard to female slaves taken in war, 
the Mosaic law ruled, Dent. xxi. 10: “ When 
thou goest to war againat thing enemies, 
and the Lord thy God hath delivered them 
into thine hands, and thou haet taken them 
oaptive, and seest & bematiful woman, and 
hast a desire nnto her, that thou wouldet 
have her to thy wifej then thon shalt bring 
hertothbine home, &o0. .. . And it shall be, 
if thou have no delight in her, then thou shalt 
let her go wbither she will, bat thou sbalt 
not sell her,” &c, 
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CONGREGATION. The Assembly 


of people in a “mosgue is called Jam'ah 
(Bem), the term also being used in Afghan- 
istan for the moague itself. 

There are spdcial rewards for those Mu- 
hammadans who assemble together for the 
stated prayerss for Muhammad has said, 
« The prayers which are said in a congrega- 
tion increase the rewards of the worshipper 
twenty-seven degrees.” “ Say your prayers 
in a congregation, far a wolf does not eat the 
sheep except one has strayed from the fock.” 
(Mishkat, book iv. cb. xxiv.) 

The Sunni style themselves Ahlu Sunnah 
wa Jam'ah, i.e. “the people of the traditions 
and of the congregation," in contradistinction 
tothe Shi'ahs, who do not worship in a con- 
gregation unless the Imam, or leader, bea 
man entirely free from sin. fimam. 

The word jam'ah is also used for an 
assembly of people collected to decide a gues- 
tion of law or theology. the ijma' being their 
decision, more freguently called ijmdiu 'I- 
ummah. 


. CONSCIENCE. There is no word 
in the @urin which exactly expresses 
the Christian conception of conscience. The 
word nafs (Yen), which, according to Arabic 
lexicons, expresses very much the same idea 


as the Hebrew ()5)) nephesh, “life, animal 


"Y 

spirit, breath” (Job xli. 21), seema to be used 
in the Guar'in to convey the meaning of cen- 
science, although English translators render 
it “soul” Muslim theologians say there are 
four kinds of consciences spoken of in the 
Garin: (1) Nafs lawwimah, the “ self- 
accusing 8oul or conacience " Anta Ixxv. 8). 
(2) Najs ammarah, the “ soul or conscience 
prone to evil” (Sirah xii..53). (3) Nays 
mutma'innah, the “peacefal soul or con- 
science” (Siirah Ixxxix. 12). (4) Nafs mul- 
hammah, the “soal or conscience in which 
is breathed both bad and good” (Siirah 
Ixxxiv. 27.) 

" It occurs also in the sense of conscience in 
the Traditions (Mishkat, book i. ch. i. pt. 8) : 
“ When anything pricks your soul (nafs) tor- 
sake it.” Abdu 'I-Hagg, in his Persian com- 
mentary on the Mishkat, renders it by zat, 
but the English word conscience would seem 
to express the precise.idea. In Persian Mu- 
hammadan works, as wellas in common eon- 
versation, the word na/s is now used in its 
evil sense, of desire or passion, but it must 
be evident that this is not its @ur'inic mean- 
ing. The word Led zimmah, which in later 
Arabic, together with ya zamir, is used 
to express conscience, has in the only pas- 
bage where it occurs in the Gur'in a decidedly 
Gifferent meaning, e.g. Sirah ix. 8, 10, where 
it means clientship. Sale and Rodwell both 
translate it “ faith,” but Palmer more accu- 
rately renders it “ ties of clientship." 


CONVERSATION. The follow. 


ing inetructions are given in the @ur'in re- 
garding talking and conversation. Sirah 





CONVER8SATION 


xxxi. 17, “Be moderate in thy walk, and 
lower thy voice, verily the most disagreeable 
of voices is the voice of assea.” Siirah ii, 
77, “Speak to men kindly,” In tbe Tradi- 
tions, Ibn Mas'id relates that Muhammad 
said, '“ May those people go to the fire of hell 
who speak much." 

On the subject of conversation, Fagir Jani 
Muhammad As'ad, the author of the cele- 
brated ethical work entitled the Akh/ik-i- 
Jalali, p. 288, saya :— 

“He should not talk much, for itis a sign 
ot levity in feeling and weakness in judgment, 
and tends to lower him in point of considera- 
tion and position. We are told that the Pro- 
phet used to observe the strictest medium in 
his language, so much so, that, in the most 
protracted interviews, you might have counted 
the words he uttered. Buzurg Jamihr used 
to say, " When you seea person talking much 
without occasion, be sure he is out of his 
senses." Let him not give vent to expres- 
sions till he has determined in hie own mind 
what he. is going to say. When anyone is 
relating a story, however well known to the 
listener, the latter is not to intimate his ac- 
guaintance with it till the narrative is con- 
cluded. A guestion put to others he must 
not himself reply to: if put toa body of 
which he is a member, let him not prevent 
the others: and if another is engaged in 
answering what himself could answer better, 
let him keep silence till the other's statement 
is completed, and then give his own, but in 
such sort as not to annoy the former speaker. 
Let him not commence his reply till the 
guerist's sentence is concluded. Conversa- 


tions and discussions which do not concern 


him, although held in his presence, he is not 
to interfere in, and if people conceal what 
they are saying, he must not attempt furtively 
tooverhear. To his elders he should speak 
With judgment, pitching his voice at a medium 
between high and low. Should any abatruse 
topic present itself, he should give it per- 
spicuity by comparison. Prolixity he should 
never aim at. when not absolutely reguired , 
on the contrary, let it be his endeavour to 
compress all he has to say. Neither should be 
employ unusual terms or far-fetched. figures. 
He should beware of obscenity and bad lan- 
guage, or if he must necds refer to an inde- 
cent subject, let him be content with allusion 
by metaphor. Of all thinga, let him keep 
clear of a taste for indelicacy, which tends to 
lower his breeding, degrade his respectability, 
and bring him into general disagreement and 
dislike. Let his language upon every occa- 
sion correspond with tke exigency of his posi- 
tion, and if accompanied by gesticulation of 
the hand or eye or eyebrow, let it be only of 
that graceful sort which his situation calls 
for. Let him never, for right or wrong, en- 
gage in disputes with others of the company : 
least of all with the elders or the trifers of 
it: and when embarked in such dispute, let 
him be rigidly observant of the rules of 
candour, 

“ Let him not deal in profound observation 
beyond the intellect of those he is addressing, 





CONVERTS 


but adapt his discourse to the judgment of his 
hearers, Thus even the Prophet has deolared— 
« We of the prophetic order are enjoined to ad- 
dress men in the measure of their underatand- 
ings': and Jesus (blessed be he) said, ' Use not 
wisdom with the unwise to their annoyance ' 
(St. Matthew vii. 6?). In all his conversation 
let him adhere to the ways of courtesy. 
Never let him mimic anyone's gestures, 
actions, or words, nor give utterance to the 
language of menace. 

« When addressing a great person, let him 
begin with something ominous of good,as the 
permanence of his fortune, felicity, and so 
forth. 

“From all back-biting, carping, slander, 
and falsehood, whether heard or spoken, let 
him hold it essential to keep clear: nay, even 
from any partnership with those addicted to 
such practices. Let him listen more than he 
speaks. It was the answer of & wise man to 
those who asked him why he did 80, 
“Because, said he, “God has given mo two 
ears and only one tongue', which was a8 
much as to say, "Hear twice as much as you 
speak." ” 


CONVERTS TO THE MUHAM- 
MADAN RELIGION. Ace rding to the author 
of the Hidayah (vol. ii. 170), if & hoatile in- 
fidel embrace Islim in & hostile country, his 
person is his own, and he is not made a slave, 
nor can his children be enslaved. His pro- 
perty is also his own. But it is not so in the 
case of one who has been first conguered and 
then embraces Islam, for his own person and 
his children become slaves, and his wives are 
at the mercy of the victorious Muslim, whilst 
his landas also become the property of the 
State. 


COVENANT. The word in the 
Gar'an and the Traditions for God's Cove- 
nant with His people is Myig. Muham- 
mad taught, both in the @ur'in and in the 
Traditions, that in the beginning God called 
all the souls of mankind together and took a 
promise (wa'dah) and a covenant (migag) from 
them. 

The account of this transaction is given as 
follows in the Gur'in, Sirah vii. 171:— 

“Thy Lord brought forth their descendants 
from the reins of the sons of Adam and took 
them to witness against themselvea, ' Am I 
not," said He, ' your Lord?" They said, ' Yes, 
we witness it” ” This we did, lest ye should 
say onthe Day of Resurrection, “Truly, of 
this were we heedlesa, because nninformed. 

“Or lest ye should say, "Our fathers, 
indeed, aforetime joined other gods with our 
God, and we are their seed after them : wilt 
thou destroy us for the doings of vain 
men?” 

But the story as told in the Traditions ia 
more graphic :— 

“bai ibu Ka'b relates, in explanation of 
the versein the Siiratu 'I-Asraf (verse 17 1»): 
When God created (the gpirits of) the sons 
of Adam, he collected them together and 
made them of different tribes, and of different 
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appesrances, and gave them powers of apeech. 
Then they began to speak, and God took 
from them & promise (wa'dah), and a covenant 
(nigag), and said, ' Am I not thy Lord?' 
They all answered and said, “Thou art, 
Then God said, (Swear by the seven hea- 
vens and the seven earths, and by Adam your 
father, that you will not say in the resurrec- 
tion, We did not understand this. Know ye 
therefore that there is no Deity but Me, and 
there is no God but Me. Do not associate 
anything with Me. 1 will verily send to you 
your own apostles who shall remind you of 
this Promise and of this Covenant, and I will 
send to you your own books." The sons of 
Adam then replied, ' We are witnesses that 
Thou art our Lord (Rabb), and our God 
(usang There is no Lord but Thee and no 

od but Thee' Then they confessed- this 
and made it knuwu to Adam. Then Adam 
looked at them and beheld that there were 
amongat them those that were rich and poor, 
handsome and ugly, and he said, “O Lord 
why didst Thou not make them all alike?' 
And the Lord said, ! Truly I willed it thus in 
order that some of my servanta may be 
thankfuL' Then Adam saw amongat his pos- 
terity, propbets, like unto lamps, and upon 
these lamps there were lights, and they were 
appointed by special covenants of prophecy 
(nabuwah) and of apostleship (rasalah) 
And thus it is written in the (ur'in (Surah 
xxriii. 7), (Remember we have entered into 
covenant with the Prophets, with thee Mo- 
hammad, and with Noah, and with Abraham, 
and with Mias, and with Jesus tbe Son of 
Mary, and we made with them 2 covenant." 


- And (continues Ubai) Jesus was amongst the 


apirita” (Mishkat, Arabic Ed. Babu '"1-Gadr.) 
COVERING THE HEAD. There 


is no injunction in either the Gur'in or Tra- 
ditions as toa man covering his head during 
prayers, aithough it is generally beld to be 
more modest and correct for him to do 80. 
With reference to women, the law is impe- 
rative, for “Ayishah relates that Muhammad 
said, “ God accepts not the prayer of an adult 
woman unless she cover ber head,” (Mishkat, 
iv.c.ix.) : 


CORRUPTION OF THE SCRIP- 
TURES. Muhammadans charge the Jews 
and Christians with having altered their 
sacred booka. The word used by Muham- 
madan writers for this suppose& corraption of 
the sacred Scriptures.of the Jews and Ohris- 
tians is Takrif. 

The Imam Fakhru 'd-din Ragi, in his com- 
mentary, Tafsir-i-Kabir, explaias Tahrif to 
mean “to change, alter, or turn aside any- 
tLing from the truth.” Muslim divines say 
there are two kinds of tahrif, namely, tah- 
rifi-ma'nawi, & corraption of the meaning : 
and tahrif-i-lafzi, 2 corruption of the words. 

Muhammadan controversialista, when they 
become acgusinted with the nature of the 
contents of the sacred books of the Jewa and 
Christians, and of the impossibility of recon- 
ciling the contents of the (ur'in with those of 
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the saored Soriptures, charge the Ohi.stiane | 


with the tahrif-i-lafri. They say the 
Ohristians have expunged the word ahmad 
from the prophecies, and have inserted the 
expression “ Bon of God,” and the atory of 
the crucifixion, death, and resurreotion of our 
bleased Lord, This view, however, is not the 
one'held by the most celebrated of the Mus- 
lim commentators, 

The Imim Muhammad Ismi! al-Bukhiri 
(p. 1127, line | records that Ibn “Abbis sgid 
that “the word Takrif (corraption) signifen 
to change & thing from its original nature 
and that there is no man who could corrupt 
@ single word of what procesded from God, 
s0 thatthe Jews and Ohristians could corrupt 
only by misrepresenting the meaning of the 
words of God." 

Ibn Masar and Ibn Abi Hitim state, in the 
cCommen' known as the Tafilr Durrsi- 
Mangir, that they have it on the suthority of 
Ibn Munlyah, that the Tuurat (ie, the books 
of Moses), and the Injtl (ie the Gospels), are 
in the same state of purityin which t 0y were 
sent down from heaven, and that no altera- 
tlona had been made in them, but that the 
Jowa mere wont to deceive the people by un. 
sound argumente, and by wresting the sense 
of Seriptyre. 

Shah Walfyu 'Ilih, in his commentary, the 
Fausu I-Kabir, and also Ibn 'Abbis, support 
the same view, 

This appenra to be the correot intorpreta- 
tion of the various verses of the "In 
Oharging the Jewa with having cCorrupted the 
meaning of the sacred Soriptures, 

For example, Saratu Ali "Imrin (ili,), 79: 
“ There are certuin)y some of them who read 
the Boriptures perversely, tbat yo may think 
what they rend to be really in the Sc ptures, 
yetit is not in the Scriptures s and they aa 
this Is from God, but it ls not from God pan 
they aposk that which is false ooncerning God 
againat their own knowledge," 

The Imim Fakhru 'd-din, in his commen- 
tary on this verse, and many others of the 
same character which oacur in the @ur'tn, 
anya it refors to & tahrif-i.ma'nawi, and that 
it does not mean that the Jows altered the 
text, but merely. that they made alteratione 
In the course of Tending, 

But whilst all ihe old commentators, who 
most probably had never seen 4 copy of the 
sacred books of the Jewa and Obristlans, SP 
charge them with & tabhrif-i.ma'nawi, aji 
modern controversialiats amongst ths Mu- 
hammadana contend for' 8 tabr -i-lafut, an 
being the only solution of the difoulty, 

In dealing with such opponents, the Obris- 
tian divine will svsil himself of the following 
Argumonta 3 

. The Gur'in does not oharge the Jewa 
and Ohristians with corrupting the text df 
their aaored books: and many learned Mus. 
lim commentators admit that such is not the 
onse, 

2. The (jur'in assorta that the Holy Sori 
tures of tho Jewa and Chrisiians existed in 
the days of Muhammad, who Invariably 
spoaks of them with reverence and respect, 





CREATION 


8 There now exist manusoripts of tho Old 
and New Testaments of an earlier date than 
that of Muhammad (4.p. 610-682) 

4, There are versions of the Old and New 
Botani Kap ala Danny Setan before 
Muhammad : for example, the tuagini, the 
Latin Vulgate, the Syriac, the Coptic, and 
the Armenian versions. 

5. The Hexapls, or Octapla of Origen, which 
dates four centuries before Muhammad, gives 
various versions of the Old Testament Barip- 
tures in parallel column. 

6. The Syrian Ohristiana of St. Thomas, of 
Malabar and Travancore, in the south of 
India, who were separated from the western 
Nela for centurien, possesa the same Barip. 
are, 

T. In the works of Juatin Martyr, who 
llved from Ap, 108 to 187, there are nume- 
Tows guotations from our sacred books, which 
prova that they were exactly the same as 
those we have now, The same may be said 
of other early Obristian writeru, 

Muhammadan controversialists of the 'pre- 
sent day urge that the numerous readings 
which exist in the Obristian books are a proof 
that they have been corrupted, But thosa do 
not affect, in the Jeast, the main pointu at 
issue between the Obristian and the Muslim, 
The Divine Sonehip of Ohrist, the Father. 
hood of God, the Orucifixion, Death, and Re- 
surrection of Ohrist, and ths Atonement, are 
all olearly stated in almost every book of the 
Ca aa Whilst they are rejacted by 

@ U 

The most plsusible of modern objections 
urged by Muslim divines is, that the Obris- 
tians have lost the Injil which was sent down 
from heaven to Jesusy and that the New Tes. 
tament contains merel the Hadta, or Sunnah 
"—the traditions handed down b Matthaw, 
Mark, Luke, John, Paul, and others, It is, 
of course, 4 mere assertion, unsupported by 
any proof, but it appears to boa line of 
argument which commends itself to muny: 
modern Maslims. 


OREATION., Arabic Khalgah. The 
following aro the aliusions to the Creation which 
occur in the @ur'an, Sirah 1. 37: “Of old We 
(God) Greated the heavans and the earth and all 
that is between them In six daya, and no wea- 
rinesa touohed Us.” Sirah xli, Bj: "Do ye 
indeed disbelieve in Him whv in two days 
created the earth? Do ye assign Him egoala ? 
The Lord of the World is He. And He hath 
placed on the earth the firm mountains which 
tower above it, and He hath blensed it, and 
distributed ita nouriihments thronghout it 

for the cravings of all are alike), in four 
ay, Then He applisd Himuelf to the 
heaven, which was but smoke: and to it and 
to the earth He said, " Come ye, In obedience 
or against your will?” and they both said, 
“Wa dome obadient.” And He completed 
them as seven heavens in two days, and in 
oacH heaven made known its office, and Wa 
furnished the lower heaven with lights and 
Wuardian angels. This is the disposition of 
the Almighty, the all-knowing one.” Sirah 


OBEED 


xvi. 8: “He created the heavens and the 
earth to set forth his truth, high let Him be 
exnlted above the goda they join with Him! 
Man hath He created out of a moist germj yet 
lo! manisan open caviller, And the cattle! 
for you hath He created them, &o..... 
Shall He who hath created be as he who 
hath not created ? Will ye not consider?” 
Sirah xili. 2: “It is God who hath resred the 
heavens without pillars, thou canst behold: 
then seated Himself upon His throne, and 
imposed lawas on the sun and moonj each 
travellethto its appointeth goal. He ordereth 
all things. He maketh His signs clear. 
Haply ye will have firm faith in a meeting 
with your Lord. And Heit is who hath out- 
stretched the earth, and placed on it the tirm 
mountains, and rivers: and of every fruit He 
hath placed on ittwo kinds, He causeth the 
night to enshroud the day." Sirah xxxv. 
18: “God created you of dust—then of the 
worma of lifa—then made you two sexes." 

According to the Traditions (Mishket, xxiv, 
ai pt 8), God created the earth on Satur- 
day, the hilla on Sunday, the trees on Monday, 
all unplossant things on Tuesday, the light 
on Wadnesday, the bonsts on Thursday, and 
Adam, who was the last of Oreation, was 
oreated after the time of afternoon prayers on 
Friday. 


CREED. The Muhammadan Oreed, 
or Kalimatu 'uh-shahadah (ahortly Kalimah) is 
the well-known formula :— 

“TJ testify that there is no deity but 
aa and Muhammad is the Apostle of 

od, 

Itis the belief of Muhammadans that the 
Arat part of this oreod, which is called the 
ngfi wa inbat, namely, " There isno deity but 
God," has been the expression of belief of 
every prophet since the days of Adam, and 
that the second portion has been chanyed 
acoording to the dispensation: for example, 
that In tho days of Moses lk mould be: 
“There Is no deity but God, and Moses is 
the Converser with God.” In the Ohristian 
dispensation it was: "There is no deity 
but God, and Jesus is the Spirit of 
God." 

Jabir relates that Muhammad said "tho 
keys of Paradise are bearing witness that 
thore is no deity but God." 

The recital of the Kalimah, or Creed, is 
the Alrst of five pillars of practical religion in 
Inlim: and when anyone is converted to 
Inlam he is reguired to repeat this formula, 
and the following aro tbe conditions reguired 
of every Muslim with referenoe to it :—w 

1. That it ahnll be repented alond, at 
loant onco in a life-time. 

2, That tho meaning of it ahall be fully 
understood, 

8. That it shall be bolievod in “by tho 
heat." 

4. That it shall be professed until doath. 

5, That ft shall bo recited correctly. 

8. That it shall be always professed and 
declared without hesitation. 


(Sharhu '- Wigayah.) 
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CREMATION. 


DxAD.) 


CRESCENT. The figure of the 
crescentis the Turkish symbol, and hence it 
has been regarded by Europeans as the ape- 
cial emblem of the Muhammadan religion, 
although it is unknown to the Muhammadans 
ofthe East. This figure, however, did not 
originate with the Turks, but it was the 
aymbol of sovereignty in the city of Byzan- 
tium previous to the Muslim conguest, as 
may be seen from the medals strack in 
honour of Augustus Trajan and others. The 
crescent has been the symbol of three dif- 
ferent orders of knighthood, the first of 
which was instituted by Obarles L, King of 
Naples, at 1268: the seoond in 1448 by 
Rend of Anjou: the third by Bultan Selim 
In 1801. It must have been adoptod hy Mu- 
hammadans for the first time upon the nver- 
throw of the Bysantine Empire by Muhammad 
IL, and jt is now generally used by the 
Torks as the insignia of thvir oreed, 


CROOODILE. Arabic Timaedh. 
The fesh of a crocodile is unlawful for food 
-a LA Tn (Hamilton's Hidayah, 
"14. 


CROS8, The. Arabic Ap-Salib. Tbe 
@ar'in denies the crucifixion of our blessed 
Lord fentemanendi and it is related by al- 
Wigid! that Muhammad had such & repug- 
nance to the form of the cross that he broke 
everything brought into his house with that 
figure uponit. (Muir, iii, 81.) According to 
Abt Hurairah, tho Prophbet said, " Iswear by 
hesven, it is near, when Jesus the Son of Mary 
will descend from heaven upon your people, & 
just king, and He will break the cross, and kill 
the swino. (Mishkat, xxili, o. vi.) The Imim 
Abi Yosuf anys that ifa orose ora crucifixis 
stolen from a& church, amputation (the punish- 
ment for theft)is notincurred, but if it Is 
stolen from a& private dwelling it is "tbeft. 
(Bamilton's Hidayah, vol. ii. p. 90.) 


ORUCIFIXION. The Orucifixion 
of the Lord Jesus Ohbrist is denied by the 
teaching of the @ur'in. Posna pama It is 
& punishment sanctioned by the Muhamma- 
dan religion for highway robbers, (Hamil- 
ton's Hidayah, vol. ii. 131.) 


CRUELIY. A striking instance 
of the oruelty of Muhammad's character 
oocurs in & tradition givon in the Sahihu '. 
Bukhari (p. 1019). Anas relates, “ Some 
of the people of the tribo of "Ukl came to the 
Prophet and embracod Islam: but the air of 
al-Madinah did not ayroe with them, and they 
wanted to leave the place And the Prophot 
(ordored thom to go whero the camels givon in 
aIms wore assemblod, and to drink their milk, 
which they did, and recovered from their 
slokness. But after tbis they becamo apo- 
states, and rencunced Islim, and stole the 
camela, Then the Prophet sent some people 
after them, and they were seized and brongbt 


(Burning THN 
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back to al-Madinah. Then the Prophet 
ordered their hands and their feet to be cut 
off as a punishment for theft, and their eyes 
to be pulled out. But the Prophet did "not 
stop the bleeding, and they died.” And in 
another it reads, “ The Prophet ordered hot 
irons to be drawn across their eyes, and then 
to be caat on the plain of al-Madinab , and 
when they asked for water it was not given 
them, and they died.” " 

Sir William Muir (vol iv. p. 807) saya: 
“ Magnanimity or moderation are nowhere 
discernible as features in the conduct of Mu- 
hammad towards such'of his enemies as 
failed to tender a timely allegiance. Over 
the bodies of the Gjuraish who fell at Badr he 
exulted with savage satisfaction : and several 


D. 


DABBATU 'I-ARZ (AM &to). 
Lit, “ The Reptile of the Earth.” A monster 
who shall arise in the last day, and shall cry 
unto the people of the earth that mankind 
have not believed in the revelations of God 
(vide Gur'in, Surah xxvii. 84): “ And when 
sentence falls npon them we will bring forth 
& beast out of the earth, that shall speak to 
them and say, "Men of our signs would not 
be sure'” According to the Traditions he 
will be the third sign of the coming resurrec- 
tion, and will come forth from the mountain 
of Sufah. (Mishkat, xxiii. c.iv.) Both Sale 
and Rodwell have confounded the Dabbatu 
!-Arz with Al-Jassisah, the spy, mentioned 
in a tradition by Fatintah (Makar, xxiii. 
c. iv.), and which is held to be a demon now 
in existenge. fax-gassasam.) Fora descrip- 
tion of the Dibbah, see the article on the 
RESURRECTION. 


DABUR (y-v). “The West 
wind” A term used by the Siifis to ex- 
press the lust of the flesh, and its overwhelm- 
ing power in the heart of man. (Abdu 'r- 
Razzag's Dictionary of Sufi Terms.) 


DAHHA (s6). Plural of tbe 
Persian 85, ten. The ten days of the 
Muharram, during which public mourning for 
$Ali and his sons is observed by Shivah 
eyes (Wilson's Glossary of Indian 

erms. 


ap-DAHR ( rw “ A long space 
of time.” A title given to the Lxxvith 
chapter of the Gur'in, called also Siuratu 'I- 
Insan, “ The Chapter of Man.” The title is 
taken from the first verse of the chapter: 
“ Did not there pass over mana long space of 
time?” 


DAHRI («9»). One who believes 
in the eternity of matter, and asserts that 
the duration of this world is from eternity, 
and denies the Day of Resurrection and Judg- 
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prisoners, accrised of no crime but of scepti- 
cism and political opposition, were deliberately 
@executed at his command. The Prince of 
Khaibar, after being subjected to inhuman 
torture for the purpose of discovering the 
treasures of bia tribe, was, with his cousin, 
put to death on the pretext of having trea- 
cherously concealed them, and his wife was 
led away captive to the tent of the con- 
gueror. Sentence of exile was enforced by 
Muhammad with rigorous severity on two 
whole Jewish tribes at al-Madinah: and of 8 
third, likewise his neighbours, the women and 
children were sold into distant captivity, 
while the men, amonnting to several hundreds, 
were butchered in cold blood before his 
eyes.” 


ment: an Atheist. hiyagu “-Lughat, 4 
Ian) (Ghiy ghat, in 


DAIN (ws). A debt contracted 
with some definite term fixed for repayment, 
a38 distinguished from garz, which is used for 
sa loan given without any fixed term for re- 
payment. (pmet.) 


DAJJAL (Jwo). Lit. “false, 
lying.” The name given in the Hadig to 
certgin religious impostors who shall appear 
in the world: aterm eguivalent to our use 
of the word Antichrist. Muhammad is related 
to have said there would be about thirty. 

The Masihu 'd-Dajjal, or “the Iying 
Christ,” it is said, will be the last of the 
Dajjals, for an account of whom refer to 
article on MASIHU 'D-DAJJAL, 


DALIL (dea). “ Anargument: a 
proof.” Dalil burhani, “a convincing argu- 
ment.” Dalil gar'i, “a decisive proof.” 


DAMASCUS. Arabic Dimashg 
According to Jalala 'd-din Suyati, Damas- 
cus is the second sacred city in Syria, 
Jerusalem being the first, and some have 
thought it must be the “Iram of the 
columns” mentioned in the @ur'in, Sirah 
lxxxix, 6, although this is not the view of 
most Muslim writers. frram.) . Damascus is 
not mentioned in the @ur'ain. With regard to 
the date of the erection of the city, Muham- 
madan historians differ, Some say it was 
built by a slave named Dimashg, who be- 
longed to Abraham, having been given to 
the patriarch by Nimrodj others say Di- 
mashg was a slave belonging to Alexander the 
Haag and that the city was built in his 
ay. 

Damascus was taken by Khilid in the 
reign of the Khalifah “Umar, A.H. 13, and it 
became the capital of tho Umaiyade Khalifahs 
under Mu'awiyab, 4.H. 41, and remained the 
chief city of Islim until the fall of that 
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dynaaty, A.H. 182, when the Abbaasides moved 
their capital first to al-Kifah and then to 
Bagdad. 

The great mosgue at Damascus was erected 
by “Abdu 'I-Malik ibn Marwan, tne fifth Kha- 
litah of the Umaiyades. It was commenced 
A.H. 86, and finished in ten years, being 
erected on the' ruins of an ancient Greek 
temple and of & Christian church. 

The account, as given by Jalalu 'd-din 
Snyati, in his History of the Temple of Jeru- 
salem, is curious and interesting, showing that 
fora time the Muslima and Christians wor- 
shipped in the same building together. 

“Here (in Damascus) all the servanta of 
God joined, and built a church to worship 
God in. Some say, however, thatthis church 
was built by the Greeks: for “Abdu 'Ilah Ibn 
“Abbas, having marched against Damascua and 
besieged it, demolished the walls, after hehad 
entered the city by storm. Then there fell 
down a stone, having certain letters inscribed 
thereon in the Greek language. They.there- 
fore sent to bring a certain monk who could 
read Greek 5 but he said, “Bring me in pitch 
the impression of the letters on the stone, 
which he found to beas follows: ' Woe unto 
thee, mother of shame! Pious is he who 
“inflicts upon thee with usury the ill which 
God designs for thee in retribution. Woe unto 
thee from five eyes, who shall destroy thy wall 
after four thousand years.” Now, “Abdu 'Ilah's 
entire name was “Abdu 'Ilah Ibn “Ali Ibn “Abdi 
"lah Ibn “Abbas Ibn “Abdu '1-Mugallib. 

« Again, the historian Ibn Isahir says: 
When God had granted unto the Muslims 
the possession, as conguerors of the whole of 
Syria, He granted them among other cities 
that of Damascus withits dependencies. Thus 
God sent down His mercy upon them, and the 
commander-in-chief of the army (besieging 
Damascus), who was either Abu “Ubaidah or, 
as some say, Khalid Ibn al-Walid, wrote a 

.treaty of capitulation and articles of sur- 
render. By these he settled and appointed 
fourteen churches to remain in the hands of 
the Muslims. The church of which we have 
spoken above was left open and free for 
future consideration. This was on the plea 
that Khalid had entered the city at the 
sword's point by the eastern gate: but that 
the Ohristians at the same time were allowed 
to surrender by Abi “Ubaidah, who entered 
at the western gate, opened under articles. 
This caused dissension: but at length it was 
agreed that half the place should be regarded 
as having capitulated and half as stormed. 

a The Muslims therefore took this church, 
and Abu "Ubaidah made it into a mosgue. 
He was afterwards appointed Emir of Syria, 
and was the first who prayed here, all the 
company of Companions praying after him 
in the open area, now called the Companions' 
Tower but the wall must then have been 
cut through, hard by the leaning tower, if 
the Companions really prayed in the ' blessed 
precinct At first the Christians and Mus- 
lims entered by the same gate, which was 
“the gate of Adoration and Prayer,” over 
against the @iblah, where the great tower now 
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stands. Afterwards the Ohristians changed 
and went into their church by the gate facing 
the west: the Muslims taking the right-hand 
mosgue. But the Ohristians were not suf- 
ferred to chant aloud, or recite their books 
or strike their bells (or clappers), in order 
to honour the Companions with reverence and 
fear. Also, Mu'awiyah built in his days a 
house for the Amir, right opposite the 
mosgue. Here he built a green chapel. 
This palace was noted for its perfection. 
Here Mu'awiyah dwelt forty years: nor did 
this state of things change from A.H. 14 to 
A.H. 86. But Al-Walid Ibn “Abdu '"1-Malik 
began to think of destroying the churches, 
and of adding some. to those already in the 
hands of the Muslims, so as to construct ore 
great mosgue, and this because some of the 
Muslims were 80rb troubled by hearing the 
recitations of the Christians from the Gospel, 
and their uplifted voices in prayer.. He de- 
signed, therefore, to remove them from the 
Muslims and to annex this spot to the other, 
s0 as to make one great mosgue. Therefare 
he called for the Christians, and asked them 
whether they would depart from those places 
which were in their handa, receiving in ex- 
change greater portions in lieu thereof: and 
also retaining four churches not mentioned in 
the treaty—the Church of Maria, the Church 
of the Crucified, juat within the easterri gate, 
the church Tallu 1-Habn, and the Oharch of 
the Glorious Mother, occupied preriously by 
the burnishers. This, however, they vehe- 
mently refused to do. Thgreupon the Khali- 
fah said, "Bring me then the treaty which 
you possess since thea time of the Com- 
panione.' They brought it, therefore, and it 
was read in al-Walid's presence: when, lo! 
the Church of Thomas, outside the gate of 
Thomas, hard by the river, did not enter into 
the treaty, and was one of those onlled “the 
greater of cburches left upon" (for future 
disposal). ' There," he said, “this will I 
destroy and convert it into a mosgue.' They 
said, “Nay, let it alone, O commander of the 
Faithful, even althongh not mentioned among 
the churches, for we are content that you take 
the chapel of the church.” To this agree- 
ment, then, he heid them, and received from 
them the @ubbah (or chapel vault, dome) of 
the church. Then he summoned workmen 
able to pull down, and assembled all the 
amirs, chiefs, and great men. But the Chris- 
tian bishops and Hard coming, said, "O 
commander of the Faithful, we find in our 
books that whosoever shall demoliah this 
church will go mad. Then said the Khali- 
fah, “And I am very willing to be mad with 
God's inspiration therefore no one ehall 
demolish it before me. Then he ascended 
the western tower, which had two espires, 
and contained & monastic cell. Here he 
found a monk, whom he ordered to descend, 
The monk making difficulties, and linger- 
ing, al-Walid took him by the back of his 
neck, and ceased not pushing him until 
he had thrown him down stairs, Then he 
ascended to the most lofty spot in the church, 
above the great altar, called “the Altar of 
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the Martyra" Here he seized the enda of 
his sash, which wasof a bright yellow colour, 
and fixed them into his belt. Taking, then, 
an axe into his hand, he atruck against the 
very topmost stone, and brought it down. 
Then he called the amirs, and desired them 
to pull down tho building as guickly as pos- 
sible. Hereupon all the Muslims shouted, 
'God is great!' three times: alao the Chria- 


tians loudly cried out with their wailing and: 


woe upon the ateps of Jairin, where they 
had assembled. Al-Walid therefore desired 
the commander of his guard to infict blows 
Upon them until they should depart, which he 
did. The Muslims then demolished all that 
the Christian had built in the great sguare 
here—altars and buildinga and clointera— 
until the whole sguare was one Hat surface, 
He thon resolved to build a aplondid pile, un. 
rivalled for bosuty of architecture, whioh 
none could hereafter surpass, Al-Walld 
thereforo commissioned the most aminent 
@robitecta and mathemnticians to build the 
mosgue, according to the model they most 
preferred, His brother clisiy moved and 
atirred bim up to this undertaking, and next 
to him presided Sulaimin "Ahdu 'I-Malik. It 
Is said that al-Walid sent to the king of 
Greeve to demand siono-masons and other 
Workmen, for the purpose of building this 
moagus in the way he desired, sending word, 
that if the king refused, he would overrun 
his territory with his army, and reduce to 
utter rain every church in his dominlons, oven 
the Uhurch of the Holy Oity, and the Churoh 
of Edessa, and ntterly destroy @vory vestigo 
of the Greeks still remnining, The king of 
Greoce, sont, therefore, numorous workmen, 
with a letter, Opini himself thus: ' If 
thy father knoweth what thou doest, and pora 
sala it, then traly I nccuse him of disgraceful 
Gonduct, and blame him more than these, 1f 
he understandeth it not, but thou only art 
Conacioua, then I blame thee abore him,' 
When tho letter came to al-Walid, he wishod 
to reply unto it, and assambled several per- 
song for oonsultation One of these was & 
Well-known poet, wlo said, 'I will answer 
him, O Commander of the Faitbful! out of 
the Book of God,' So said al. Walid, ' Where, 
then, isthat anewor?' He roplied this Yerse, 
"David and Solomon, lo! thoy assume & 
nga to the corn-feld, n right to the plaag 
Where the peoplo are shearing their & cap, 
Also, woare witnesses of their decree3 for Solo- 
mon Patb Giro us to uUnderstand it, and both 
(Da vid and Solomon) have come to un as judges 
and learned men," Al-Walid, by this reply, 
Cnused great surprise to the king of Greece, 
Al-Firsuk alludes to this in theso verses 1m 
"“I have made a sepnration between tha 
Obristians and their churehes' and between the 
people who shine and those who nre in dark- 
nesa. 

"1 neglected for & season thus to apportion 
their happiness, I being & procrastinating vin- 
Gicator of thoir grievancen," 

“Thy Lord hath mado thee to yesolve 
upon removing their churches from those 
monguen wherein good words are recitod," 





-magnified, 
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“ Whilet they were together in one place, 
some werepraying and prostrating themselves 
on their faces, slightly separated from others 
who, behold! were adoring God and idols.” 

“ How shall the people of the Croas unite to 
ring their bells, when the reading of the 
@ur'in is per! etually intermingled ? ” 

“1 resolred then to remove them, just aw 
did those wise men when they decreed ther- 
selyes & right to the seed-field and the 
focka.” 

“When al-Walid resolved to build the 
chapel which is in the midst of the cloister, 
callad "the Vulture's Ohape? (8 name given 
to it by the country-people, because tho por 
ticos on each side Jook liketwo wings), hed 
deep at the four cornera of the Intende 
Ohapel, until they came to sweet and limpid 
water, Here they firat pinced the foundation 
of the wall of the vineyard, Upon this they 
built with stone, and when the four corners 
were of suffloient heigbt, they then built 
thereon the chepel : but fit tell down again. 
Then said al-Walid to some one of tile mathe- 
maticlans, who well know the plan of the 
Vulture's Chapol, 'I wish you to build tia 
chapel: for the injunction of God hath been 
given me, and I'am confident that no one but 
thyself may build it," He thereforo built the 
four corners, and covered them with wicker, 
and disapponred for a whole yonr, al-Walid 
not knowing where he was, After & year, 
al-Walid dug down to the four corner foun- 
datlone. Then he (ic. “the architect) anid, 
'Do not be ina burry, O commander of the 
Faitbfull' Then he found the mathemati- 
clan, who had n man's head with him. He 
Game to the four corners, and uncovered the 
wioker work, and Io! all that had been built 
above the earth had fallen down, until the 
were ona lerel with the earth, So he sai , 
"From this (work have I come)" Than he 
proceeded to build, and Armly Axed and sup: 
ported a bosutiful fabric, 

“ Bome person also said al-Walid wisbed to 
oonstrnct a brilliant chapel of pure gold, 
Whereby the rank of the mosyue might be 
Herenpon the superintendent said 
unto him, "You cannot efect this.” Upon 
Whioh al-Walid struck him Afty blowa with a 
whip, saying, $ Am I then incapable of effeot- 
tng tblap " The man replied, ' Oertainly," 
Then ho said, 'I will, then, And onta way to 
know the truth. Bring forth all the gold 
thou hast': which he did: and al- Walid 
melted it, and formed it into one large briok, 
which contained one thousand pieces of gold, 
But the man anid, 'O Commander of the 
Faithfal! we sball reguire s0 many thousand 
bricks of this sort, if thou dost possesa them 
nor will this suffice for our work. Al. Wall 
seeing that he was true and just, presented 
him with fAfty dindrs: and wben al-Walid 
roofed the great precinot, he adorned the 
roof, ae well aa the whole extent of the pare- 
ment, with & surface of gold. Some of al 
Walid's family also said unto him, ' They who 
Come after thee will emulate thesin rerdaring 
the outer roof of this mosgue more comruodiona 
every year." Upon this al. Walid ordered all the 
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lead of the country to be collected together, in 
order to construct therewith an exterior out- 
ward covering, answering to the interior, 
which should be light upon the roof, and on 
the side-posts that supported the roof. So 
they collected lead throughout all Syria and 
many other countries, and whilst they were 
returning, they met with a certain woman 
who possessed a weight of lead—a weight of 
many talents. They began to chaffer vith 
the woman forit: but she refused to sell it, 
except for its weight in silver. So they 
wrote to the Commander of the Faithful, in- 
forming him of this, who replied, “Buy it 
from her, even for its weight in silver. When, 
then, they offered this sum unto her, she 
said, (Now that you have agreed to my pro- 
posal, and are satisfied to give the veight in 
silver, Igive the weight as an offering unto 
God, to serve for the roof of the mosgue. 
Hereupon they marked one corner of the 
weight with the impression of & seal, This 
is God's' Some say the woman was an 
Israelite: some say that they sought for 
lead in open ditches or holes, and came to a 
atono sepulchre, within which was a leaden 
sepulcbre, whence they brought forth a dead 
body, and laid it on the ground. Whilst Arag- 
ging it out, the head fell to the ground, and 
the neck being broken, much blood flowed 
forth from the month, which terrified them 
so much, that they rapidly fed away. This 
is said to have been the burial-place of King 
Saul. Also, the guardian of the mosgue came 
anto al-Walid and said, “O Commander of 
the Faithful! men say that al-Walid bath ex- 
pended the money of the treasury unjustly.' 
Hereupon al-Walid desired that all the 
people should be summoned to prayer. When 
all were assembled, al-Walid mounted the 
pulpit, and said,  Such and such reports have 
reached me” Then he said, “O “Umar Ibn 
al-Muhijir ! stand up and produce the money 
of the treasury” Now it was carried upon 
mules. Therefore, pieces of hide being placed 
in the midst, beneath the chapel, he poured 
out all the gold and silver, to such a beight, 
that those who stood on either side could not 
see one another. Scales being then brougbt 
out, the whole was weighed, when it was 
foond that the amount would suffice for the 
public use for three years to come, even if 
nothing were added to the amount. Then all 
the people rejoiced, praising and glority 
God for this. Then said tbe Khalifah, " 
people of Damascus! you boast among men 
of four things 3 of your air, of your water, of 
your cheerfalnese, and of your gracefulness. 
Would that you wouldadd tothese a fifth, and 
become of the number of those who raise 
God, and are liberal in his service. Would 
that, thus changing, you would become thank- 
ful supplianta.' 

“In the @iblah of this mosgue were 
three golden scimitars, enamelled in lapis 
laruli. Upon each scimitar was engraved 
the following sentence: “In the name 
of God, the Merciful and Compassionate ! 
There is no god but God. He is the ever- 
living, the sf-subaisting Being, who never 
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There is no god but 
God. He has no partner. We will never 
adore any but our Lord, the one God. Our 
faith is Islim, and our Prophet is Muhammad. 
This mosgue was built, and the churches 
which stood on the site of the chapel were 
demolished, by order of the servant of God, 
the Commander of the Faithful, al-Walid Ibn 
“Abdu 'I-Malik Ibn Marwan, in the month 
Zi 'I-@a'dah, A.H. 86.” Upon another tablet 
was inscribed the whole of the first chapter 
of the @ur'in. Here also were depicted the 
stars, then the morning twilight, then the 
spiral course of the sun, then the way 
of living which obtained after the arrival 
of the Faithful at Damascus. Also,it is said, 
that all the floor of this mosgue was divided 
into small slabs, and that the stone (carving) 
of the walis extended to the utmost pin- 
nacle. Above was a great golden vine, and 
above this were aplendid enamelled knobs of 
green, red, blue, and white, whereby were 
figured and expressed all countries and 
region, especially the Ka'bah, above the 
tower: also allthe countries to tbe right and 
left (of Makkah), and all the most beautiful 
shrubs and trees of every region, famous 
either for their fruits or owera. The roof 
had cornices of gold. Here was suspended 
a chain of gold and silver, which branched of 
into seven separate lights. In the tower of 
the Companions were two stones—beryis 
(ome say they were the jewels called pear!s), 
they were called “The Little Ones." When 
the candles were put out, they inflamed the 
eyes by their brilliant light. In the time of 
al-Amin Ibn ar-Rashid, Sulaiman, captain of 
tho guard, was sent by that Khalifah to Da- 
mascus, to steal those stones and bring them 
to him' which he did. When al-Ma'min dis- 
covered this, he sent them to Damascus, as a 
proof of hia brother's misconduct. They 
afterwards again vanished, and in their place 
is a glass vessel In this mosgue ali the 
wates, from the dome (gallery) unto the en- 
trance, are open, and have no bars or locks. 
Over eachis a loose curtain. In like manner 
there is a curtain upon all the walls as far as 
the bases of the golden vine, above which are 
the enamelled knobs. The capitals of the 
pillars were thickly .covered with dead gild- 
ing. Here were also small galleries, to look 
down from, enclosed on the four sidos of the 
skirting wall Al-Walid also bnilt the 
northern minaret, now called 'the Bride- 
groom's Tower." As tothe western gallery, 
that existed many ages before, in each 
corner of this was a cell, raised upon very 
lofty walls, and used by the Greeka as an 
observatory. The two northern of these fell, 
and the two Opnoria remained. In the year 
740, part of the eastern had been burnt. It 
then fell down, but was built up anew out of 
the Ohristiane' money, because they had me- 
ditated the destruction (of it) by fire. It then 
was restored after a most beautiful plan. 
This is the tower (but God knows) upon 
which Jesus son of Maria will alight, for Mu- 

is reported to have said, "I saw 
Jesus son of Maria come forth from near the 


slumbers nor sleeps. 
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white minaret, east of the mosgue, placing 
his hands upon the wings of two angels, 
firmly bound to him. Upon him was the 
Divine glory (#he Shechinah). He was marked 
by the red tinge of baptism. This is the 
mark of original sin.” Jesus (it is also said) 
shall come forth from the White Tower by 
the eastern gate, and shall enter the mosgue. 
Then shall the word come forth for Jesus to 
fight with Antichrist at the corner of the 
City, as long as it shall please God. Now, 
when this mosgue (the slaves' mosgue) was 
completed, there was not to be found upon 
the face of the earth a building more beau- 
tiful, more splendid, more graceful, than this. 
On whatever side, or area, or place, the spec- 
tator looked, he still thought thatside or spot 
the most preferable for beauty. In this 
mosgue were certain talismans, placed therein 
since the time of the Greeks : s0 that no veno- 
mons or stinging creature could by any means 
obtain entrance into this enclosure, neither 
serpent, scorpion, beetle, nor spider. They 
say, also, that neither sparrows nor pigeons 
bajlt their nesta there, nor was anything to be 
found there which could annoy people. Most, 
or all, of those talismans were burnt by the 
fire that consumed the mosgue, which fire 
took place in the night of Sha'bin, a.m. 461. 
Al-Walid freguently prayed in the mosgue. 
One night Cit is related) ho said to his 
people, “I wish to pray to-night in the 
mosgue: let no one remain there whilst I 
pray therein.' So when he came unto the 
gate of the Two Moments, he desired the 
. gate to be opened, and entering in, he saw a 
man standing between the gate of the Two 


Moments and the gate of St. George, praying.. 


He was rather nearer to the gate of St. 
George than to the other. So the Khalifah 
said unto his people, “Did I not charge you 

, that no one should remain whilst I was pray- 
ing in the mosgue?' Then one of them said, 
“O Commander of the Faithful! this is St 
George, who prays every night in the mosgue." 
Again, one prayer in this mosgue eguals 
thirty thousand prayers. 

“Again. A certain man, going out of the 
gate of the mosgue which is near the Jairin, 
met Ka'b the scribe, who said, ' Whither 
bound?? He replied, “To the Baitu 'I-Mu- 
gaddas, therein to pray.' Then said Ka'b, “I 
will show you a spot wherein whosoever 
pa shall receive the same blessings as if 

e prayed in the Baitu 'l-Mugaddas.' The 
man, therefore, went with him. Then Ka'b 
showed him tbe space between the little 
gate from whence you go to Abyssinia, that 

"ia, the space covered by the arch of the 
gate, containing about one hundred yards, 
to the west, and said, “ Whosoprayeth within 
those two points shall be regarded as praying 
within the Baitu 'I-Mugaddas.' Now, tbia spot 
is said to bea spot fit to be sought by pilgrima. 
Here, it is asserted, is the head of John, son 
of Zacharias (Peace be with him y For al- 
Walid Ibn Muslim being desired to show 
where John's head was to be found, pointed 
with his hand to the plastered pillar—the 
fourth from the east corner. Zaid Ibn Wakad 
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saya, At the time it was proposed to build 
the mosgue of Damascus, I saw the head of 
John, son of Zacharias, brought forth from 
underneath one of the corners of the chapel. 
The hair of the head was unchanged.' He 
saya in another place, “ Being nominated by 
al-Walid superintendent of the building, we 
found a cave, of which discovery we informed 
al-Walid, He came, therefore, unto us at 
night, with a wax taper in his hand. Upon 
descending we found an elaborately carved 
little shrine, three within three (1.e, within 
the first a second, within the second a third) 
Within this last was & sarcophagus, and 
within this a casket: within which was the 
head of John, son of Zacharias. Over the 
casket was written, “ Here is the head of John, 
son of Zacharias. Peace be with him!” By 
al-Walid's command we restored the head to 
the spot whence it had been taken. The 
pillars which are above this spot are inclined 
obliguely to the others to distinguish the 
place. There is also over it a pillar with a 
head in plaster' He asserts again, that 
when the happy event occurred of the con- 
Guest of Damascus, a certain person went up 
the stairs which led to the church, then 
standing where the mosgue now stands. 
Here the blood of John, son of Zacharias was 
seen to flow in torrents and to boil up, nor 
did the blood sink down and become still 
until that seventy thousand had been alain 
over him. The spot where the head was 
found is now called al-Sakasak (perhaps, the 
Nail of the Narrow Cave). 

“In the days of “Umar, the Christians re- 
gueated that he would confirm their claim to 
the right of meeting in those places which al- 
Walid had taken from them and converted 
into mosgues. They, therefore, claimed the 
whole inner area as their own from “Umar. 
The latter thought it right to restore them 
what al-Walid had taken from them, but 
upon examination he found that the churches 
without the suburbs were not comprehended 
in the articles of surrender by the Compa- 
nions, such, for example, as the great Church 
of the Monastery of Observants or Carmelites, 
the Church of the Convent behind the Church 
of St. Thomas, and all the churches of the 
neighbouring villages. “Umar therefore gave 
them the choice, either to rgstore them the 
churches they demanded, demolishing in tbat 
case all the other churches, or to leave those 
churches unmolested, and to receive from 
them a full consent to the.free use ofthe open 
space by the Muslims. To this latter pro- 
posal they, after three days deliberation, 
agreed, and proper writings were drawn 
up on both sides. They gave the Muslimsa 
deed of grant, and “Umar gave them full 
security and assurance of protection. Nothing 
was to be compared to this mosgue. It 
is said to be one of the strongholds of 
Paradise, and that no inhabitant of Damascus 
wonld long for Paradise when he looks upon 
his besutiful mosgue. Al-Ma'min came to 
Damascus in company with his brother al- 
Mu'tasim, and the Gizi Yahya Ibn Aksam. 
Whilat viewing the mosgne he said, ' What is 
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the most wondrous sight here?' His brother 
said, “These offerings and pledges.” The @azi 
said, The marble and the columns. ' Then said 
al-Ma'min, "The most wondrous.thing to me 
is, whetber any other could be built at all ike 
this.'” (Hist. Temple of Jerusalem, by Jalalu 
'd-din, translated by Reynolds, p. 407.) 


DANCING. Arabic Raga. 


Dancing is generally held to be unlawful, 
although it does not appear to be forbidden 
in either the @ur'ain or the Traditions, but 
according to al-Bukhari (Arabic ed., p. 135), 
the Prophet expressly permitted it on the 
day of the great festival. Those who hold it 
to be unlawful guote the following verse from 
the Gur'in, Sirah xvii. 39, Walk not proudly 
on the earth,” as a prohibition, although it 
does not seem to refer tothe subject. 

The Sifis make dancing a@ religious 
exercise,.but the Sunni Muslims consider it 
unlawful. (Hidayatu 's-Sa'il, p. 107.) 


DANIEL. Arabic Danyyal. A 
prophet celebrated amongst Muhammadans 
as an interpreter of dreams. He is not men- 
tioned in either the @Gur'in or the Traditions, 
but in the Gasasu “-Ambiya, p. 231, it is 
stated that in the reign of Bukhtu Nassar 
(Nebuchadnezzor) he was imprisoned, and 
when he was in prison, the king had a dream 
wbich he had forgotten, and hearing that 
Daniel was an interpreter of dreams, he sent 
for him. When Daniel was in the presence 
of the King, he refused to prostrate, saying, 
it was lawful to prostrate alone to the Lord 
Almighty. For this he nearly lost his life, 
but was spared to interpret the King's dream, 
which was as follows: “ He saw a great idol, 
the head of which was of gold, above the 
navel of silver, below the navel of copper,the 
legs of iron, and the feet of clay. And sud. 
denly a stone fell from heaven upon the idol, 
and ground it to powder, and mixed all the 
substances, 80 that the wind blew them in all 
directions : but the stone grew gradually, and 
to such an extent that it covered the whole 
eartb.” The interpretation of it, as given by 
Daniel is said to be this: The idol represented 
different nations: the gold was the kingdom 
of Nebuchadnezzar, the silver the kingdom 
of his son, the copper the Romans, the iron 
the Persians, and ihe clay the tribe Zauzan, 
from which the kings of Persia and Rome 
should be descended: the great stone being 
a religion which should spread itself over the 
whole earth in the last day. 


DAR (j1). “A house, dwelling, 
habitation, land, country.” A word which is 
used in various combinationg, e.g. :— 


ad-Dar . The abode—the city of 
al-Madinah. 

ad-Darain The two abodes—this 
world and the next. 

Daru 'I-adab A seat of learning: & 


university. 
Daru '-baga' . The abode which re- 
maineth—heaven. 
Daru 'l-fana . The abode which passeth 
away—earth. 
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Daru '-ghurur . The abode of delusion— 


the world. 

Daru 'I-huzn The vale of tears—the 
earth. 

Daru M-ibtila The abode of temptation 
—the world. 

Daru '-khilafah The seat of the Imam or 
Khalifah—capital 

Daru 'I-kutub A library. 

Daru 'I-khuld The home of eternity— 
Paradise. 

ad-Daru'n-na'im The blessed abode—Pa- 
radise. 

Daru 'I-gaza . The @azi's court. 

Daru 'sh-shifa' — A hospital. 

Daru 's-surur The abode of joy—Para- 
dise, 

Daru 'z-zarb A mint. 


Daru 'z-ziyafah A bangueting-room. 

(DARU 'L-BAWAR, DARU 'L-HARB, DARU 'L- 
ISLAM, DARU 'L-9ARAR, DARU 'S-BALAM, DARU 
'8-BALTANAH, DARU '8-SAWAB.) 


DARGAH (3S). A royal court 
(Persian). In India itis a term used for a 
Muhammadan shrine or tomb of some reputed 
holy person, and which is the object of pil- 
grimage and adoration. (Wilson's Glossary of 
Indian Terms.) 


DARU 'L-BAWAR (ts! ju): 
Lit. “ The abode of perdition.” A term used 
for hellin the @ur'in, Sirah xiv. 88: “ And 
have made their people to alight at the abode 
of perdition.” 

DARU 'L-HARB (se! ja). 
“The land of warfare.” According to the 
Dictionary Ghiyasu “-Lughat, Daru 'I-harb 
is “a country belonging to infidels which has 
not been subdued by Islam." According to 
the @amus,itis “a country in which peace 
has not been proclaimed between Muslims 
and unbelievers.” 

In the Fatawa “Alamgiri, vol ii. p. 864, it is 
written that a Daru "I-harb becomes a Daru 
'I-Islam on one condition, namely, the promul- 
gation of the edicts of Islam. The Imam 
Muhammad, in his book called the Ziyadah, 
says a Daru 'I-Isldm again becomes a Daru 'I- 
harb, according to Abu Hanifah, on three 
conditions, namely : (1) That the edicta of the 
unbelievers be promulgated, and the edicts of 
Islim be suppressed: (2) That the country in 
grestion be adjoining a Daru 'I-harb and no 
other Muslim country lie between them 
(that is, when the duty of Jihad or religious 
war becomes incumbent on them, and they 
have not the powertocarryit on). (3) That no 
protection (aman) remains for either a Muslim 
or a zimmis viz. that amanu 'I-awwal, «: that 
first protection which was given them when the 
country was first conguered by Islam. The 
Imims Yusuf and Muhammad both say that 
when the edicts of unbelievers are promul- 
gatedin a country, it is sufficient to consti- 

tuteit a Daru I-harb. 

In the Raddu 'I-Mukhtar, vol. iii. p. 391, it 
is stated, “If the edicts of Islim remain in 
force, together with the edicts of the unbe- 
lievers, then the country cannot be said to be 
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a Diru '-harb.” The important guestion as 
to whetber a country in the position of Hin- 
dustin may be considered a Daru 'I-Islam or 
a Daru '-harb has been fully discussed by 
Dr. W. W. Hunter, of the Bengal Civil Ser- 
Tice, in his work entitled, Indian Musulmins, 
which is the result of careful inguiry as to 
the necessary conditions of & Jihad, or a 
Crescentade, instituted at the time of the 
excitement which existed in India in 
1870-71, in conseguence of a Wahhibi con- 
spiracy for the overthrow of Christian rule in 
that country. The whole matter, according 
to the Sunni Musulmins, hinges upon the 
guestion whether India is Daru "-harb, “2 
land of warfare,” or Daru 'I-Islam, “a land 
of Islam.” 

The Muftis belonging to the Hanifi and 
Shafi'i sectsat Makkah decided that, “ ns long 
28 even some of the peculiar observances of 
Islam prevail in a country, it is Daru 'I- Islam." 

The decision of tbe Mufti of the Maliki sect 
was very similar, being tothe following effect : 
“A country does not become Diru 'I-harb 
as soon as it passes into the hands of the 
infidels, but when all or most of the injunc- 
tions of Islam disappear therefrom.” 

The law -doctors of North India decided 
that, “the absence of protection and liberty 
to Musulmins is essential in a Jihad, or reli- 
gious war, and also that there should bea 
probability of victory to the armies of Islim.” 

The Shi'ah decision on the subject was as 
followe: “A Jihad is lawful only when the 
armies of Islam areled by the rightful Imim, 
when arms and ammunitions of war and ex- 
perienced warriors are ready, when it is 
against the enemies of God, when he who 
makes war is in possession of his reason, and 
when he has secured the permission of his 
parenta, and has sufficient money to meet the 
expenses of his journey.” 

” 'Fbe Sunnis and Shi'ahs alike believe in 
the eventual triumph of Islim, when the 
whole world shall become followers of the 
Prophet of Arabia: but whbilst the Sunnis 
are, of course, ready to undertake the 
accomplishment of this great end, “ whenever 
there is a probability of victory to the Mu- 
sulmins,” the Shi'aha, true to the one great 
principle of their sect, must wait until the 
appearance of a rightful Imim. fumup.) 


DARU 'L-ISLAM (pk—3 jo). 
“ Land of Islam.” According to the Raddu 'I- 
Mukhtar, vol. iii. p. 801, it is & country 
in which the edicts of Islim are fully pro- 
mulgated. 

In a state brought under Muslims, all those 
who do not embrace the faith are placed 
under certain disabilities. They can worship 
God according to their own custome, prorided 
they are not #dolaters, but it must be done 
without any ostentation, and, whilst churches 
and synagogues may be repaired, no new place 
of worship can be erected. “ The construction 
of churches, or synagogues, in Muslim terri- 
toryis unlawful, this being forbidden in the 
Traditions : butif places of worship belung- 
ing to Jewa, or Christians, be destroyed, or 
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fall into decay, they are at liberty to repair 
them, because buildings cannot endure for 
ever,” 

Idol temples must be destroyed, and 
idolatry suppressed by force in all countries 
ruled according to atrict Muslim law. (Ti- 
Tya Tol. ii. p. 219.) 

or further particulars, see article paru 
?I-HARB. 


DARU 'L-GARAR Ita! jto), 
“The abode that abideth.” Or ar jiresloi 
Which occurs inthe @ur'an, Surah xl. 42: “ O 
my people! this present life is only a passing 
joy, but the life to comeis the mansion that 


abideth.” 


DARU '9.3ALAM (Sm! J0). 
“ The abode of peace.” An expression 2 
occurs in the Bara Sirah vi. 127: “« For 
them is a dwelling of peace with their Lord ! 
and in recompense for their works, shall He 
be their protector.” 


DARU 'S-SALTANAH (Suaka! 10). 
“The seat of government.” A term given to 
the capital of a province, or 8 Muslim state. 

DARU 'S-SAWAB (It jo), 
“ The house of recompense.” A name giren 
to the Jannatu “Adn, or Garden of Eden, by 
the commentator al-Baizawi. 


DARVESH, DARWISH (YPryo). 
A Persian word for a religious mendicant” “A 
dervesh. It is derived from the word dar, 
“a door": lt. one who goes from door to 
door. Amongst religious Muhammadang, the 


darvesh is called a /agir, which is the word 


generally used for religious mendicant orders 


in Arabic books. The subject is, therefore, 


considered in the article on yag1R. 


DAUGHTERS. Arabic Bini, 
pl. Bamit: Heb. Bath (M5). In 


the law of inheritance, the position of & 
daughter is secured by a verse in the @ur'in, 
Sirah iv. 12: “ With regard to your children, 
God has commanded you to give the scna the 
portion of two dauglters, and if there he 
daughters, more than two, then they. shall 
have two-thirda of that which their father 
hath left, but if she be an only daughter she 
hall have the half." 

The Sirdjiyah explains the above as 
follo wa :— 

“ Daughters begotten by tho deceased take 
in threo cases: half @ocs to one only,and two- 
thirde to two or more: and, if thero bea 
son, the male has the share of two females, 
and he makes them residuaries. The son's 
daughters are like the daughters begotten 
by the deceased: and they may be in six 
cases: half goes to one only, and two-thirda 
totwo or more, on failure of daughtera be- 
gotten by the deceased : with & single daugh- 
ter of the decensed, they have a sixth, com. 
Pesing (with the daughter's half) two-thirds : 

ut, with two daughters of the deceased, they 
have no share of the inheritance, unless there 

in an egual degree with, or in a lower 
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degree than, them, & boy, who makes them 
radiduaries. As to the remainder between 
them, the male has the portion of two 
females : and all of the son's daughters are 
@xcluded by the son himself. 

“Ifa man leave three son's daughters, 
some of them in lower degrees than others, 
and three daughters of the son of another 
son, some of them in lower degree than others, 
and three daugbters of the son's son of 
anotber son, some of them in lower degrees 
than others, asin the following table, this is 
called the case of tashbih. 


First set. Becond set. Third set. 
Son, Son. Son, 
Son, daughter. Son. Son 
Son, daughter. Son, daughter. Son. 


Son, daughter. Son, daughter. Son, daughter. 
Son, daughter. Son, daughter. 
Son, daughter. 


“Here the eldeat of the first line has none 
egual in degree with her: the middle one of 
the first line is egualled in degree by the 
eldeat of the second, and the youngest of the 
first line is egualied by the middle one of 
the second, and by the eldest of the third line, 
the youngest of the second line is egualled 
by the middle one of the third line, and the 
youngest of the third set has no egual in 
d When thbou hast comprehended this, 
then we say: the eldest of the first line has & 
moiety: the middle one of the first line has 
& sixth, together with her egual in degree, to 
make up two-thirdej and those in lower 
degrees never take anything, unless there be 
& son with them, who makes them residua- 
ries, both her who is egual to him in degree, 
and her who is above him, bat who is not 
entitled tos share, those below him are ex- 
cluded.” (Ramsay' ed. As-Sirdjiyah.) 

The age of puberty, or majority, of & 
daughter is established by the usual signs of 
womanhood : but in the absence of these signs, 
according to Abii Hanifah, she is not of age 
until she is eighteen. But the two Imims, 
Muhammad and Yasuf, fix the age at fifteen, 
and with this opinion the Imiim seh-Shifi'i 


reos. 

With rogard to & daughter's freedom in a 
marriage contract, Shaikh “Abdu "-Hagg, in 
his commentary on the Traditions (vol. ii. 
p. 105), says, “All the learned doctors are 

that a virgin daughter, until she has 
arrived at tho age cf puberty, is entirely at 
tho disposal of her father or awful guardian, 
but that in the event of a woman having been 
left a widow after she has attained the age 
of puberty, she is entirely at liberty to marry 
whom she likes.” There is, however, he says, 
some difference of opinion as to the free- 
dom of a girl who has not been married and 
has arrived at' the age Of puberty. Abd 
Hanifah rules that she is entirely free from 
the control of her guardian with regard to her 
marriage, but ash-Shaf'i rules otherwise. 
Again, ss regards & widow who is not of 
age, Abu Hanifah says she cannot marry 
without her guardian's permission, but ash- 
ShaA'i saya aho is free, 


F 
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According to the teaching of the Prophet, 
“ a virgin daughter gives her consent to mar- 
riage by silence.” He also taught “that 8 


.woman ripe in years shall have her consent 


asked, and if she remain silent her silence is 
consent, but if she do not consent, she shall 
not be forced.” Baut this tradition is also to 
becompared with another, in which he said, 
“ There is no marriage without the permission 
of the guardians.” (Mishkat, xiii. c. iv. pt. 2. 
Hence the difference between the lea: 
doctors on this subject. 

The author of the Akhlag-i-Jalahi says itis 
not advisable to teach girls to read and write, 
and this is the general feeling amongst 
Muhammadans in all parts of the world, 
although it is considered right to enable 
them to recite the @ur'in and the liturgical 
prayera. 

The father or guardian is to be blamed who 
does not marry his daughter at an early age, 
for Muhammad is related to have said, “ It 
is written in the Book of Mosea, that who- 
soover does not marry his daughter when she 
hath reached the age of twelve years is re- 
sponsible for any sin she may commit.” 

The ancient Arabs used to call the angels 
the “ daughters of God,” and objected strongly, 
as the Badiwis do in the present day, to 
female offepring, and they used to bury their 
infant daughters alive. These practices Mu- 
hammad reprobates in the Gur'an, Sarah xvi. 
59: “ And they ascribe daughters anto God! 
Glory be to Him! But they desire them not 
for themselves. For when the birth of & 
daughter is announced to any one of them, 
dark shadowa settle on his face,and he is sad: 
hs hideth him from the people because of 
the illtidings. Shall he keep it with disgrace, 
or bury itin the dust? Are not their judg- 
ments wrong ?” 

Mr. Rodwell remarks on this verse : “ Thus 
Rabbinism teaches that to bea woman isa 
great degradation. The modern Jow says in 
his Daily Prayera, fol. 5, 6, “ Blessedart thou, 
O Lord our God! King of the Universe! who 
hath not made me a woman.” 


DUMAH (&ew). A fortified town 
held by the Christian chief Uksidar, who was 
defeated by the Muslim general Khilid, and 
by him converted to Muhammadanism, A.H. 9. 
But the mercenary character of Ukasidar's 
conversion led him to revolt after Muham- 
mad's death. (Muir's Life of Mahomet, vol. 
iv. p. 191.) 


DAVID. Arabic Dawud, or 
Dawid. A king of Israel and a Prophet, 
to whom God revealed the Zabiir, or Ik 
of Psslms. (ramur.) He has no apocial 
title or kalimah, as all Muslims are agreed 
tbat he was nota law-giver or the founder 
of & dispensation. The account of him in 
the Gur'in is oxceodingly meagre. It is 
given as follows, with the commentator's 
remarks tranalated in italics by Mr. Lane :— 

“ And God gave him (David) the kingship 
over the children of Israel, wisdom, after 
the death of Samuel and Saul, and they 
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(namety these two gifts) Aad not been gsveh 
together to any one before him $ and He taoght 
him what He pleased, as the art of making 
ooats of mail, and the language of birds. And 
were it not for God's repelling men, one by 
another, surely the earth had become corrupt 
by the predominance PA the polytheists and the 
«Anna of the Muslims and the ruin of the 
places of worship: but God is beneficent. to 
the peoples, and hath repelled some by others.” 
(Sirah ii. 227.) 

“ Hath thestory of the two opposing parties 
come anto thee, when they ascended over the 
walls of the oratory of David, having been pre- 
vented going in unto him by the door, becuuse of 
his being engaged in derotion? When they 
went in unto David, and he was frightened at 
them, they said, Fear not: we are two oppos- 
ing parties. It is said that they were two 
parties of more than one each: and si 1s. said 
that they were two individuals, angels, who 
came as tibo litigants, to admonish David, who 
had ninety-nine wives, and had desired the wife 
us person who had none but her, and married 

and taken her as his wife. (One of them 
said,) One of us hath wronged the other: 
therefore judge between us with truth, and 
be not unjust, but direct us into the right 
way. Verily this my brother in religion had 
nine-and-ninety ewes, and I had one ewe, and 
he said, Make me her keeper. And he over- 
came me in the dispute.—And the other con- 
Jassed kim to have .spoken truth.—f David) 
said, Verily he hath wronged thee in demand- 
Ing thy ewe toadd her to his ewesj and verily 
many associates wrong one another, except 
those who believe and do righteous deeda: 
and few indeed are they.—And the two angels 
said, ascending in their (proper or assumed) 
forms to heaven, The man hath passed sentence 
against himself. So David was admontshed. 
And David perceived that We had tried him 
by his love of that woman : wherefore he asked 
ardon of his Lord, and fell down bowing 
self (or prostrating himself), and repented. 

80 We forgave him that: and verily for him 
(was ordained) a high rank with Us nga 18, 
an increase of good fortune in this worid), and 
(there shal! be for him) an excellent retreat 
In the world tocome.” (Sirah xxxviii. 20-24.) 

“We compelled the mountains to glorify 
Us, with David, and the birds also, on his com- 
manding them to do 50, when he agan! 

jand We did this. And We tanght 
him thn art of making coats of mail (for 
before his time plates of metal were used) for 
you among mankind tn general, that they 
might defend you from your suffering in 
warring with year enemies.—Will ye then, 
O peopis of Mecca, be thanktol /or My 
'betgpeh believing the apostles?” (Sirah xxi. 
7 


Sale observes that Yahya the commentator, 
most rationally anderstands hereby the divine 
revelations which David received from God, 
and not the art of making coats of mail— 
The canse of his appiying himself to this art 
is thus related in the Miratu 'z-Zaman :—He 
used to go forth in disguise: and when he 
found any people who knew him not, he ap- 
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proached them and asked them respocting 
the conduct of David, and they praised him 
and prayed for him, but one day, as he was 
asking guestions respecting himself as usual, 
God sent to him an angel in the form of a 
human being, who said, “ An excellent man 
were Davidif he did not take from the public 
treasury.” Whereupon the heart of David 
was contracted, and he begged of Ciod to 
render him independent : 80 He made iron soft 
to him, and it became in his hands as thread : 
and he used to sell a coat of mail for four 
thousand (pieces of money—whether gold or 
silveris not said), and with part of this he 
obtained food for himself, and part he gavein 
alms, and with part hefed his family. Hence 
an excellent coat of msil is often called by 
the Arabs « Dawudi,” 1.e. “ Davidean.” (See 
Lane's translation of The Thousand and One 
Nights, chap. viii. note 5.) 

David, it is said, divided his time regularly, 
setting apart one day for the service of God, 
another day for rendering justice to his 
people, another day for preaching to them, 
and another day for his own affairs. 


DA'WA («spv). A claim in a law- 
suit. A claim or demand. (See Hamilton's 
Hidayah, vol iii. p. 63.) 


DA WAH (iyso). Lit. “A call, in- 
vocation (i.e. of God'e help).” A term used to 
express & system of incantation which is held 
to be lawfal by orthodox Muhammudans : 
whilst sihr, “ magic,” and kahdnah, “ turtane- 
telling,” are said to be unlawful, the Pro- 
phet having forbidden both. 

From the Muslim books it appears that, 
Muhammad is believed to have sanctioned the 
use of spelis and incantations, 80 long as the 
words used were only those of the names of 
God, orof the good angels, and of the good 
genii, altbough the more strict amongst 
them (the Wahhibis, for sae) Would say 
that only an invocation of God Himself was 
lawful—teaching which appears to be more 
in accordance with that of Muhammad, who 
is related to have said, “ There is nothing 
wrong in using spells s0 long as you do not 
associate anything with God.” (Mishkat, xxi. 
c.i) Itis therefore clearly lawful to use 
charme and amulets on which the name of 
God only is inscribed, and to invoke the heli 
ot God by any ceremony, provided no one 
associated with Him. 

The science of da'wah has, however, been 
very much elaborated,and in many respects 
ita tenchers seem to have departed frum the 
original teaching of their Prophet on the sub- 


ject. : 

In India, the most popular work on da'wah 
ia the Jawahiru I-Khamsah, by Shaikb Abti 
"|-Muwayyid of Gajerat, A.H. 956, in which he 
says the science is used for the following 
purposes. (1) To establish friendship or 
enmity between two persons. (2) To cause 
the cure, or the sicrness and death, of a per- 
son. (3) To secure the accomplishment of 
one's wishes, both temporal! and spiritual 
(4) To obtain defeat or victory in battle, 
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This book is largely made up of Hindu the kind of asma, or names of God he intends 
customs which, in India, have become part of | to recite. If they are the asmdu '-jalaliyah, . 
Muhammadanism : but we shall endeavour | or “ terrible attributes” of the Almighty, then 
to confine ourselves to & consideration of | he must refrain from the use of meat, feh, 
those sections which exhibit the so-called | egga, honey, and musk. If they are the 


science as it existe in its relation to Islam. asmdu "Ljamaliyah, or “ amiable attributes,” 
In order to explain this occult science, we | he must Abstain from butter, curds, vinegar, 
shall consider it under the following divisiong : salt, and ambergrise. If he intende to recite 

1 The gualificatione necessary for the “amil, | both attributes, he must then abstain from 
or the person who practices it. auch things as garlic, onions, and sssafotida. 


2, The tables reguired by the teacher, and It is also of the utmost importance that the 
their uses. exorcist should eat things which are lawful, 
8. An explanation of the terms nisab, zakat, always speak the truth, and not ohberieh 8 
tuahr, gufl, daur, bazi, khatm, and sari'u W- | proud or haughty apirit. He should be care- 


ijabah, and their uses. fal not to make adisplay of his powers before 
4, The methods employed for commanding | the world, but treasure up in his bosom the 
the presence of the genii. knowledge of his acguirements. It is con- 


L When anyone enters upon the study of the sidered very dangerous to his own life fora 
aciance, he must begin by paying the utmost | novice to practice the science of exorcism. 
attention to cleanliness. No dog, or cat, or IL Previous to reciting any of the namen 
any stranger, is allowed to enter his dwelling- | or attributes of God for the establishment of 
Ince, and he must purify his house by burn- friendship or enmity in behalf of any person, 
ing wood-aloes, pastiles, and other sweet- | it is necessary to ascertain the initials of his 
scented perfumes. He must take the utmost | or her name in the Arabic alphabet, which 
care that his body is in no way defiled,and he | letters are considered by exorcists to be con- 
must bathe and perform the legal ablutions nected with the twelve signs of the zodiac, 
constantly. A most important preparation the seven planeta, and the four elementa. 
for the exercise of the art is a forty-days' fast The following tables, which are taken from the 
chilla), when he must sleep on a mat spread | Jawahiru ). Khamsah, occur, in & similar form, 
On the ground, sleep a8 little as possible, and | in all books on exorcism, givethe above com- 
not enter into general conversation. Exor- binations, together with the nature of the per- 
olsta not unfreguently repair to some CAY6 Or fume to be burnt, and the names of the presid- 
retired spot in order to undergo complete ing genius and guardian angel These tables 
abstinence, may be considered the key to the whole 


The diet of the exorcist must depend upon science of exorcism. 










ILetters of the Alphabet arranged | 1 
according to the Abjad (angan), 
with their respective namber. 













The Special Attributes or Names 
of God. 


ea 
The Number of the Attribute. 


ja ore so 
ami". Dayyan. Hadi. 





14 65 20 








Assembler.| Reckoner. Guide. 

















The Meaning of the Attribute. 


Terrible &| Terrible. | Amiable. 
Amiable 
combined. 


Ths Olass of the Attribute. Terrible. 


Love. Evmity. | Enmity. 





The @uslity, Vice, or Virtue of (Friendship. 


the Letter. 























The Elements. (Arba'ah “ Anisir.) Water. Earth. Fire, 
The Perfume of the Letter. (Black Aloes Cinnamon. IRed Sandal| White 
Sandal. 








ratan. Saur. Hamal. 













Jauza" 






The Signs of the Zodiac. 





















(Buruj.) Twins. tab. Bull. Ram. 
The Planete. Mushtari. | Mirrikh. | Shama. | Zukrah. 
(Kawakib.) Jupiter. Mars. Sun. Venus. 














Gayupish. Dantish. | Nulisb. Twayiah. | Hieh. 


The Genii. (Jinn.) 
ea Se Pe aan 
The Guardian Angela. (Muwakkil.) 









— 
Kalkari. | DardatL | Durbartl 
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etters of the Alphabet arranged | 6 317 sl8 c|9 L 110 
according to the Abjad fasgap), 
with their respective number. 


aa er Oia 
pr Gan en an wa 3 Hana. Panin, Pain. 


The Number of the Attribute, 46 37 108 215 180 



















The Meaning of the Attribute. Friend. | Purifer. | Truth. Holy. Chief. 


Ps ermga mar 


“The Class of the Attribute. Amiable. | Combined. (Combined. |: Terrible. | Amiable, 

















































The @uality, Vice, or Virtue of| Love. Love. Hatred. “Desire. Attrs.ction. 
the Letter. 
The Elementa. Air. Water, Fire. Air, 
(Arba'ah "Anagir.) 
The Perfume of the Jetter. Camphor. | Honey. Musk. |” Roro 
Leaves. 
The Signs of the Zodiac. Jauza. | Saratan. Hamal. Mixan. 
(Burij.) Twine. Crab. Ram. Soales. 
The Planets. “Utarid. | amar. Mushtari. | Mirrikh. 
(Kawakib) Mercury. | Moon. Jupiter. Mars. 
The Genii. (Jinn.) Payish. | Kapish. | "Ayiah. | Badyiush. |Shahbiah. 
The Guardian Angel. Raftma'il | SharkaTl. | TankafiL | Ishma'il. Sarakikam. 
(Muwakkil.) 


Letters of the Alphabet arranged 30 40 60 
according to the Abjad (anyar), J r ve 
with their respective number. 

The Special Attributes or Names Fed Sell “le # "aa 

.of God. afi. Latif. Malik. ar. mis, 
Lu jaw | jam ji 


The Number of the Attribute. 89 


The Class of the Attribute. Combined. 


The @uality, Vice, or Virtue of| Love. ISeparation.| Lave. Hatred. Desire. 
the Letter. 
The Elements. Earth. Air. Water. 
(“Arba'ah “Andsir.) 


The Perfume of the Letter. White rose| Apples. Hyacinth. | Different 
leaves, Kinda of 
Scents. 


Mizan. 
Bcales. 

















The Signs of the Zodiac. aw. 
(Burij.) Arober, 




























The Planets. Tni (amar. Zuhal. 
(Kawakib.) Moon, | Satumn, 

The Genii. (Jinn.) Kadytah. Majbiish. |(Damalyash| Fa'ytish. 

The Gnardian els, Kharuri'ili TataiL ayat. | Halarl, Ham- 
(Masela) wakil 
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Letters of the Alphabet arranged| 70 £| 80 MW 0 100 4120 , 
according to the Abjad (Angan), 
with their respective number, 





The Special Attributes or Names Aa ru 
ot God. “Ali. Fattah. 


$—— mm 
The Number of the Attribute. 110 489 








Mena ena ea ee en PENA Nae 
The Meaning of the Attribute. Exalted. | Opener. 


nb maa 
The Olass of the Attribute. Terrible. | Amiable. 


Pa misa 
The @uality, Vice, or Virtne of Riches. Ennity. 
the Letter. 











Se Aa mana 
The Elements. Earth. Fire. 
(Arba'ah "Anasir.) 


The Perfume of the Letter. White Walmt. 



















































Pepper. 
aman 
The Signs of the Zodiac. Sumbulah. | Asad. 
(Burij.) Virgin. Lion. 
ea ee aa ea 
The Planets. Mushtari. | Mirrikh. | Shams. 
(Kawakib.) Jupiter. Mars. San. 
The Genii. Kashpish. | Latyash. | Kalapush. Shamytish.| Rahish. 
(Jinn.) 
Ba AN Sat AN nana aa 
Tbe Guardian Angels. Lumsil. | Sarhma'il, JItra'Tl 
(Muwakkil) 


Letters of the Alphabet arranged | 800 400 
according to the Abjad (angan), 
with their respective number. 





The Special Attributes or Names ang 
of 





of God. Tawwab. 
mmc ———— 
The Number of the Attribute. 460 409 





The Meaning of the Attribute. Accepter. | Forgiver. 































Pe” 7 co h-——-———— 
The Class of the Attribute. Amiable. Amiable. Terrible. Combined. 
ak Ta Dane 
The @uality, Vice, or Virtue of | Enmity. Sleepless- Hatred. Love. 
the Letter. ness. 
Theo Elementa. Fire. Air. Water. Earth 






(Arbsah “Anasir.) 
The Perfume of the Letter. 








Violet. 


Jady. 
Goat. 
Mirrikh. 
Mars. 


White Aloes. Amber. White Aloes. 














«Agrab. Dalw. 
(Buruj.) Scorpion. |Watering Pot. 


The Planets. Camar. Zukal. 
(Kawakib.) Moon. Saturn 


The Signs of the Zodiac. 














Mushtari. 
Jupiter. 





















Dilayitah. 
Mahk#'1. 


The Genii. (Jinn.) Tashyish. | Latyish. Twahyish. 


The Guardian 


Ta aa Yara 














Amril. Azrail. 
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Letters of the Alphabet arranged | 700 8 | 800 wu | 20 k 
according to the Abjad fanyap), 
with their respective number. 


The Special Attributes or Names 3 ls W 
ot God, kir. Zim. Latin 


The Number of the Attribute. 921 1001 1106 















Rememberer.| Punisher, Evident. 





The Meaning of the Attribute. 









the Letter. 







The Class of the Attribute, Combined. Terrible. Amiable. 
The @uality, Vice, or Virtue of| Hatred. Hatred. Enmity. Conva- 
legcence. 






—cymuasa | 





Earth. 





Fire. Air. Water. 







The Elements. 
(Arba'ah "Anasir.) 


The Perfume of the Letter. 


Oloves. 












Sweet Laburnam. Jasmine. 



























Basil, 
The Signa of the Zodiac. Gaus. Dalw. Hut. Hut. 
(Buruj.) Archer. Watering Fish. Fish. 
Pot. 
The Pianets. Shame, Zukrah. 'Utarid. Gamar. 
(Kawakib.) Sun. Venus. Mercury. Moon. 
The Genii. Twakaptsh. | Ghayush. | Ghafipush. | “Arkupteh. 
(Jinn.) 
The Guardian Angel. Harta'il. “Ata'il. Nura'il. Nukhs'il 
(Muwakkil.) 





The sex of the signs of the Zodiac (burij) has been determined as in the following table. 
Between males and females exists friendship, between males and hermapbrodites sometimes 
friendship sometimes enmity, between females and hermsphrodites the most inveterate 


enmity :-— 


MALES. FEMALES. HEEMAPHRODITES, 
Ram . Burj-i-Hamal. Bull .  . Burj-i-Saur. Twins. . Burj-i-Jauza. 
Lion . Burj-i-Asad, Scales. . Burj-i-Mizan. — Virgin . Burj-i-Sumbulah. 
Scorpion . Burj-t-“Agrab. Crab . . Burj-i-Saratan. Goats. — . Burj-i-Jady. 
Fish . . Burj-i-Hut. Watering 
Archer . Burj-i-Gaus. Pot. . Burjsi-Dalw. 


Astrologists have determined the relative dispositions of the planets (kawikib) to be as 
follows :— 








Sun 1Jupiter| Sun 
and and and Friendship. 
Moon. | Moon. | Venus, 


Venus | Jupiter | Jupiter 
and and and 
Saturn. | Moon. | Venus. | Sun. 














“ 


Venus Mars Sun aa Friendship and 









Saturn | Jupiter | Mars 
and and and and and and Enmity or Indiffer- 


ence. 








en ena aa jaga ma Pem | menara 









Saturn | Saturn | Mars | Mars | Saturn | Jupiter | Jupiter 
and and and and and and Enmity. 
Moon. | Moon. San. San. Mars. | Saturn. 
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Mhs four elementa (arba'ah 'andgir) stand in relation to each other as followe :— 







Water and Water. 
Fire and Fire. 


Mixed Friendship and Enmity 
Air and Water. or Indifference. 



























guested, he will, by incantation, according to 
the table given, appeal to the Almighty as 
Allah and Rabb, cail in the aid of the genii 
Gayupish and Rahish, and of the guardian 
angels, Israfil and Amwakil. The perfumes be 
will burn in hisnumerous recitals will be blaok 
aloes and rose-water, and 80 bring abont & 
speedy increase in the happiness of the per- 
sons of Akram and Rahimah! 

III. As we bave already explained, the in- 
cantations used by exorcists consist in the 
recital of either the names or attributes of 
God, or of certain formula which are given in 
books on the subject. In the Jawahiru 'L 
Khamsah, there were many forms of incanta- 
tion, but we select tho following one to illus- 
trate the subject :— 


As an illustration of the use of these tables, 
two persona, Akram and Rahimah, contem- 
Iate a matrimonial alliance, and wish to 
ow if it will be s happy union or other- 
wiso. 

The exorcist must first ascertain if the 
elements (arba'ah 'anasir), the signs of the 
zodiac (buriij ), and the planets (kawakib), are 
amicably or inimicably diaposed to each other 
in the cases of these two individuals, and also 
if there is 8 combination expreseod in the ism 
or name of God connected with their initial 
letters. 

In the present instance the initial letter of 
Akram is alif, and that of Rahimah, ra, and 
a reference to the foregoing tables will pro- 
duca the following results :— 


Akram. Rahimah. 8 

kam Kan | Anyar SANA 
san 2 3 Ala 
Initial letter. Alt. Ra). Subhinaka! 1G ilaha illa anta! Rabba- 
The guality of kulli-shat'in! wa wirigahu ! wa razigahu! wa 

the letter. Friendship. Friendship. rahimahu ! 

Tho element. — Fire. Earth. Glory be to Theo! There is no deity but 
The attribute. | Allah. Rabb. Theo! The Lord of All! and the Inheritor 


thereof! and the Provider therefor! and the 


The guality of 
Merciful thereon ! 


the attribute: Terrible. Terrible. 


The planet. Saturn Mercury. TG : : 
The sign of the This incantation consista of forty-foar 
zodiac. Theram. The virgin. letters, exclusive of vowel pointa, as is shown 


The perfume. Black aloes, Rose water. by the following table :— 


The genius. Gayapish. Rahieh. 1 ne Sin 60 
The angel. Israfil. Amwakil. 9 ai Ba 9 
In considering this case, the exorcist will 3 c Ha 8 
obaerve that there is & combination in the 4 N Re 1 
attributes of God, both belonging to tbe asmdu 5 Ha s0 
"Ijalaliyah, or terrible attributes. There is also O un 
& combination in the guality of the letters, 6 S Kaf 20 
both implying friondship. Their respective 7 J Lam 80 
planets, Saturn and Mercury, show & combi- 8 N Alif 1 
nation of either mixed friendship and enmity, 9 N Alif 1 
or, perhapa, indifference. The sign of the 4Y 
zodiac, the ram being & male, and that of the 10 J Lam 30 
virgin & hermaphrodite, show & possible alter- (ui & Ha 5 
nation of friendship and enmity between the | 19 1 Alif 1 
parties. The elementa, fire and earth, being 13 J Lim 30 
opposed, imply enmity. It therefore appear8 | : Lan 80 
that there will be nothing against thesetwo per- 14 J am 
songs, Akram and Rahimah forming a matrimo- | 15 x Alif 1 
njalalliance, and that uber may endoran ex- | 16 1 Alif 1 
ect as much happiness from their union 28 2 
msually falis to the lot of the human race. 3 $ Ata Fs 


Shonld the good offices of the exorcist be re- 
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19 3 Ra 200 
- Ba 2 
21 » Ba 2 
22 Pe) Kaf 20 
23 J Lim 30 
24 J Lam 30 
25 u Shin 300 
26 & Ya 10 
27 Pi Hamzah 1 
28 2 Wau 6 
29 Wau 6 
80 i Alif 1 
81 5 Ra 200 
82 do Sa 500 
38 AH Ha 5 
34 , Wau 6 
85 Ra 200 
36 1 Alif 1 
37 5 Za 7 
38 s Gat 100 
89 & Ha 5 
40 , Wau 6 
41 Ra 200 
42 1 Alif 1 
48 C Ha 8 
Id P Mim 40 
45 & Ha 5 
2613 


In reciting such an invocation, units are 
reckoned as hundreds, tens as thousandg, hun- 
dreds as tens of thousands, and thousands as 
hundreds of thousands. 

In the above formula— 

Its nisdb, or fixed estate, is the 
number of letters (:.e. 45) puh 





into thousands — : : 4,500 
Its zakat, or alms, is the half of 

the nisdd added to itself, 

4,200 and 2,250— . 8 “6,750 
Ita 'usAr, or tithes,is half of the 

above half added to the zakat, 

6,750 and 1,125-— . . « 1,815 
Ita gufl, orlock,is half of 1,125— 568 
Its daur, or circle, is obtained by 

adding to its gu/fl the sum of 

the “ushr and then doubling 

the total :— 

563 
1,875 
— 8,438 
8,438 
—— 16,876 
Its bazl, or gift, is the fixed 

number . 2 £ : ... 7,000 
Its khatm, or seal, is tho Axed 

number . 1 $ One ta 1,200 
Its sariu 'I-ijabah, or speedy 

answer, is the fixed number. 12,000 

Total 1 56,764 
ane 
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After the exorcist has recited the formula 
the above number of times, he should, in 
order to make a reply more certain, treble 
the nisab, making it 135,000, and then add 
2,618, the value of the combined number of 
letters, making a total of 137,618 recitala. 
The number of these recitals should be divided 
as nearly as possible in egual parts for each 
day's reading, provided it be completed within 
forty days. By a rehearsal of these, says our 
author, the mind of the exorcist becomes com- 
pletely transported, and, whether asleep or 
awake, he finda himself accompanied by 
spirita and genii (jinn) to the highest heuvens 
and the lowest depths of earth. These spirits 
then reveal to him hidden mysteries, and 
render souls and spirits obedient to the will 
of the exorciat. 

IV. If the exorcist wish to command the 
presence of geniiin behalf of a certain person, 
itis generally supposed to be effected in the 
following manner. He must, first of all, shut 
himself up in a room and fast for forty days. 
He should besmear the chamber with red 


ochre, and, having purified himself, should sit .' 


on a small carpet, and proceed to call the 
genius or demon. He must, however, first 
find out what special genii are reguired to 
effect his purpose. If, for example, he is 
about to call in the aid of these spirits in be- 
half of a person named Bahrim (alan) he will 
find out, first, the special genii presiding over 
the name, the letters of which are, omitting 
the vowel points, BH RA M. Upon refer- 
ence to the table it will be seen that they are : 
Danush, Hush, Rahush, Gayupush, and Maj- 
bush. He must then find out what are the 
special names of God indicated by these 
letters, which we find in the table are al-Bagi, 
“ the Eternal," al- Hadi, “ the Guide,” ar-Rabb, 
“the Lord,” Allah, “ God,” al-Malik, “ the 
King.” He must then ascertain the power of 
the letters, indicating the number of times for 
the recital, which will be thus :— 


B, 2egualto 200 
9,8. 500 
R,200 ,, 20,000 
A, 1 , 100 
M, 0, 4,000 
Total 24,800 


— 

The exorcist should then, in order to call 
in the help of the genii, recite the following 
formula, not fewer than 24,800 times :— 
ed Danushu! for the sake of the Eternal 

el 

Ya Hushu! for the sake of the Guide! 

Ya Rahushu! for the sake of the Lord! 

Ya Gayupisha! for the sake of Allah ! 

Y4& Majbishu! for the sake of the King ! 

The exorcist will perform this recital with 
his face turned towards the house of the 
object he wishes to affect, and burn the per- 
fumes indicated according to the table for the 
letters of Bahrim's name. 

There are very many other methods of 
performing this exorcism, but the foregoing 
will suffice as a specimen of the kind of ser- 
vice, (aracic.) : 





DAY 
DAY. The Muhammadan day 


commences at sun-set, our Thursday even- 
ing, for example, being the beginning of the 
Muslim Friday. The Arabic Yaum denotes 
the day of twenty-four hours, and Nahar, the 
day in contradistinction to the night (Jail). 
The days of the week are as follows :— 

Yaumu 'I-afiad, Airst-day, Sunday. 

Yaumu "-ignain, second day, Monday. 

Yaumu 'g-galas@, third day, Tuesday. 

Yaumu "I-arba', fourth day, Wednesday. 

Yaumu 'I-khamis, Thursday. 

Yaumu 'I-jum'ah, Day of Assembly, Friday. 

Yaumu 's-sabt, Sabbath-day, Saturday. 

Ot the days of the week, Monday, Wednes- 
day, Thursday, and Friday, are esteomed 
Kood and @uapicious, the others evil. 
((enun-i-Islam, p. 409.) Friday is the spe- 
cial day appointed by Muhammad for meet- 
ingin the chief mosgue for public worship. 
(rrwar.) 


DAY OF JUDGMENT. 


RECTION.) 


DEATH. Arabic Maut: Wafut. 
It is distinctly taught in the @ur'in that 
the hour of death is fixed for every living 
creature. 

Sirah xvi. 69: “If God were to punish men 
for their wrong-doing, He would not leave on 
the earth a single living creature, but He 
reapites them until & stated time, and when 
their time comes they cannot delay it an 
hour, nor can they hasten it.” 

Surah iii. 182: “Every soul must taste 
death, and ye shall only be paid your hire on 
the day of resurrection.” 

Sirah L 17: “The agony of death shall 
come in truth, that is what thou didst shun.” 

In the Traditione, Muhammad has taught 
that it is sinfulto wish for death: “ Wish not 
for death, not even if thou art a doer of good 
works, for peradventure thou mayest increase 
them with an increase of life. Nor even if 
thou art a sinner, for with increase of life 
thou mayest obtain God's pardon.” 

One day the Prophet said: “ Whosoever 
loves to mpet God, God will love to meet him, 
and whoever dislikes to meet God, God will 
dislike to meet him.” Then “Ayishah said, 
« Truly we all dislike death ard consider it a 
great afliction.” The Prophet replied, “ Thou 
dost not underatand me. When death comes 
near a believer, then God gives him a spirit of 
resignation, and 80 it is that there is nothing 
which a believer likes so much as death.” 

Al-Bara' ibn “Azib, one of the Companions, 
Baya — 

“I came out with the Prophet at the 
funeral of one of the assistants, and wearrived 
just at the grave, before they had interred 
the body, and the Prophet sat down, and we 
sat around him with our heads down, and 
were 80 silent, that you might say that birds 
were sitting upon our heads. And there was 
@a stick in tbe Prophet's hand with which he 
kept striking the ground. Then he raised his 
head and said twice or thrice to his compa- 
nions, ' Seek the protection of God from the 


(zrsvr- 
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punishments of the grave” After that he 
said: '" Verily, when & Muslim separateth 
from tbe worid and bringeth his soul to fntu- 
rity, angels descend to him from the celestial 
regions, whose faces are white. You might 
say their faces are the sun, and they have s 
shroud of the shrouds of paradise, and per- 
"umes therefrom. So they sit apart from the 
deceased, as far as the eyes can see. After 
which the Angel of Death (Malaku '-Maut) 
comes tothe decensed and site at his head, 
and says, “ O pure soul, come forth to God's 
pardon and pleasure.” Then the soul comes 
out, issuing like water from & bag, and the 
Angel of Death takes it: and when he takes 
it, the angels do not allow it to remain in his 
hands for the twinkling of an eye. But when 
the Angel of Death has taken the soul of a 
servant of God, he resigns it to his assistanta, 
in whose hands isa shroud, and they put it 
into the shroud and with the perfumes, when 
a fragrance isaues from the soul like the smell 
of the best musk that is to be found on the 
face of the earth. Then the angels carry it 
upwards, and they do not pass by any con- 
course of angels who do not say, “ What is 
this pure soul,and whoisowner of it?” And 
they say, “ Such a one, the sonof such a one,” 
calling him by the best names by which he 
was known in the world, till they reach the 
Iowest region of heaven with him. And the 
angels ask the door to be opened for him, 
which isdone. Then angels follow it through 
each heaven, the angel of one region to those 
of the next, and s0 on till it reaches the 
seventh heaven, when God says, “ Write the 
name of My servant in “Illiyiun, and return 
him towards the earth, that is, to his body 
which is buried in the earth, because I have 
created man from earth and return him to it, 
and will bring him out from it again as I 
brought him out at first.” Thenthe souls are 
returned into their bodies, when two angels 
(ronrKar and nariRr) come to the dead man 
and cause him to sit up, and say to him, 
“« Who is thy Lord?” He replies, “ My Lord 
ia God.” Then they say, “ What is thy reli- 
gion?” He says, “Islim.” Then they say, 
“ What is this man who is sent to you?” an 
the Prophet). He says, “ He is the Prophet 
of God.” Then they say, “ What is your proof 
of his mission?” He says, “I read the book 
of God,and believed in it, and I proved it to 
be true.” Then a voice calls out from the 
celestial regions, “My servant hath spoken 
true, therefore tbrow for him a bed from 
Paradise, and dress him in clothes from Para- 
dise, and open a door for.him towards Para- 
dise.” Then peace and perfumes come for 
him from Paradise, and his grave is enlarged 
for him as far as the eye can see. Thena 
man with a beautiful face comes to him, 
elegantly dressed, and perfumed, and he saya, 
“Bejoyfulin that which hath made thee 80, 
this is the day which was promised thee.” 
Then the dead person says to him, “ Who art 
thou, forthy fade is perfectly beautiful?” And 
ihe man replies, “I am thy good deeda.” 
Then the dead person cries ont, “O Lord, 
hasten the resurrection for my sake!” 
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“But, continued the Prophet, ' when an 
Infidel dies, and is sbout to pass from the 
world and bring his soul to futurity, black- 
fnced angels come down to him and with 
them sackeloths. Then they sit from the 
dead as far as the eye can see, after which 
the Angel of Death comes in order to sit at 
his head, and saya, “O impure soul! come 
forth to the wrath of God.”. Then the soul is 
disturbed in the infidels body. Then the 
Angel of Death draws it out as a hot epit is 
drawn out of wet wool. 

“Then the Angel of Death takes the soul 
of the infidel, and having taken it, the angels 
@o not allow it to remain with him the twink- 
ling of an eye, but they take it in the sack- 
oloth, and & disagreeable smell issues from 
the sonl, like that of the most fetid carcass 
that can be met with upon the face of the 
earth. Then the angels carry it upwards and 
do not pasa by any assembly of angels who 
do not ask whose filthy soul is this. They 
answer such an one, the son of such an one, 
and they mention him by the worst names 
that he bore in the world, till they arrive 
with it at the lowest heaven, and call the door 
to ho opened, bit it cannot be done.” Then 
the Prophet repeated this verse: ' The doors of 
the celeatial regions shall not be opened for them, 
nor shall they enter into paradine till a camel 

through the eye of a needie” Then God 
says, "Write bis history in Sijjin,' which is the 
lowest earth: then his soul is thrown down 
with violence. Afterwards the Prophet re- 
pented this verse: “ Unite no partner with 
God, for whoever uniteth gods with God is like 
that which falleth Fajar high, and the birds 
mateh it away, or the wind wafteth it to a dis- 
tant place" Then his soul is replaced in his 


body, and two angels (mUNKAN and NAKIR| 


come to him and set him up, and say, ' Who 
isthy ora?" He says, “Alas! alas! I do 


not know." 'Then they say, “What is thy 
religion?” He says, “Alas! alas! I do 
not know? Andthey say to him, ' What is 


the condition of the man who is sent down to 

ou?? Ho says, 'Alasi alas! I donot know. 

hen a voice comes from above, saying, ' He 
lieth: therefore apreada bed of fire for him 
and open a door for him towards hell” Then 
theheat and hot winda of hell come to him, 
and hisgrave is made tight upon him, s0 as to 
#gueere his riba. And a man with 'a hideous 
countenance comes to him shockingly dressed, 
of a vile smell, and he says, “Be joyful in 
that which maketh thee miserable: this is 
the day that was promised thee.” Then the 
dead man says, “ Who art thou? Thy face 
is hideons, and bringa wickedness.” He says, 
“Iam thy impure actions.! Then the dead 
person saya, “O Lord, delay the resurrection 
on my account!” 

The ceremonies attending the death of a 
Muslim are described as follows by Jafir 
Sharif in Herklot's @anin-i-Islam, as fol- 
lows :— 

Four or five days previous to a sick man's 
approaching his diasolution, he makes his will 
in favour of him son orany other person, in the 
presence of two or more witnessos, and eithcr 
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delivers it to others or retains it by him. In 
it he likewise appointa his executor, When 
about to expire, any learned reader of the 
@ur'in is sent for, and reguested to repeat 
with a loud voice the Sirah Ya Sin (or chap. 
xxxvi.), in order that the apirit of the man, 
by the hearing of ita sound, may experience 
an easy concentration. It is said that when 
the spirit was commanded to enter the body 
of Adam, the soul having looked into it once, 


observed that it. was & bad and dark place, 


and unwortby of its presence! Then the 
Just and Most Holy God illuminated the body 
of Adam with “lamps of light,” and com- 
manded the apirit to re-enter. It went ina 
second time, beheld the light, and saw the 
whole dwelling, and said, “ There is no pleas- 
ing sound here for me to listen to.” It ia 
generally understood from the best works of 
the mystics of the East, that it was owing to 
this circumstance that the Almighty created 
music. The holy spirit, on hearing the sound 
of this music beoame so delighted that it 
entered Adam's body. Commentators on the 
Gur'in, expositors of the Traditions and 
divines have written, that that sound re- 
sembled that produced by the repoating of 
the Siratu Ya Sinz it is therefore advisable 
to read at the hour of death this chapter 
for seangull sing the soul, 

The limatu 'sh-shahidah (onrep) is 


also read-with an audible voice by those 


present. They do not reguire the patient 

to read it himself,as at such a time he is 

in & distressing situation, and not in a fit 
state of mind to repeat the Kalimah. 

Most people lie insensible, and cannot even 

, but the pious retain their mental facul- 

ties and converse till the very laat. The fol- 

lowing is a most serious religions rule amongsi 

us, viz. that if sa person desire the patient to 


“repeat the Kalimah, and the sick man ex- 


pire without being able to do 80, his faith is 
considered dubious: whilst the man who 
directed him so to do thereby incurs guilt, 
Itis therefore best that the sittere-by read 
it, in anticipation of the hope that the sick 
man, by hearing the sound of it, may bring 
it to his recollection,and repeat it either aloud 
orin his own mind. In general, when a per- 
sonis on the point of death, they pour shar- 


bat, made of sugar and water, down his throat, 


to facilitate the exit of the vital apark, and 
somo procure the holy water of the Zamzam 
well at Makkah. The momont the spirit has 
fed, the mouth is closed, because, if left 
open, it would present a disagreeable spec- 
tacle. The two great toes are brought in 
contact and fastened together with a thin alip 
of cloth, to prevent the legs romaining apart. 
They burn perfumes near the corpse. Should 
the individual have died in the evening, the 
shrouding and burial take place before mid- 
night, if he die ata later hour, or should 
the articles reguired not be procurable at 
that late hour, heis buried early on the fol- 
lowing morning. The #0oner the sepulchral 
rites are performed the better, for it is not 
proper to keep a corpse liong in tho house, 
and for this reason tho Prophet said that 








"Iife having but just departed, the body is 


.,on his head, and throw water on his feet 
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if he was a good man, the sooner he is buried 
the more gnickly he will reach heaven: ifa 
bad man, he should be apeedily buried, in 
order that his unhappy lot may not fall upon 
others in the house, as alsothatthe ralatives 
of the deceased may not, by holding the 
corpse, weep too much or go without food. 
There are male and female washers, whose 
province it is to wash and shroud the corpse 
for payment. Sometimes, however, the rela- 
tives do it themselves. In undertaking the 
operation of washing, they dig & hole in the 
earth to receive the water used in the pro- 
cess, and prevent its epreading over a large 
surface, as some men and women consider it 
bad totread on such water. Thenthey place 
the corpse on & bed, country-cot, plank, or 
straw. Some women, who are particular in 
these matters, are afraid even to venture near 
the place where the body has been washed. 
Having stripped the corpse and laid it on ita 
back, withits head to the east and feat to the 
west,they cover it with a cloth—reaching, if it 
be & man, from the navel to the calves of the 
legs, if a woman, extending from the chest to 
the feet—and wash it with warm or with cold 
water. They raise the body gently and rub 
the abdomen four or five times, then pour 
plenty of water, and wash off all the dirt and 

Ith with soap, &c., by means of foveks of 
cotton or cloth, after which, laying the body 
on the side, they wash them: then the back, 
and therest of the body : but gently, because, 
atill warm and not insensible topain. After 
this they wash and clean it well, s0 that no 
offensive smell may remain. They never 
throw water into the nostrils or mouth, but 
clean them with wicks of cloth or cotton. 
After that they perform wuzi' for him, t.e. 
they wash his mouth, the two upper extremi- 
ties up to the elbows, make masah (MABAH) 


these latter conatituting the four parts of the 
wuzii ceremony | ABLUTIONS). They then put 
some camphor with water into 4 new large 
earthen pot, and with a new earthen pot 
theytake out water and pour it three times, 
first from the head to the feet, then from the 
right shoulder to the feet, lastly from the left 
shoulder to the feet. Every time that a pot 
of water is poured the Kalimatu "sh-shahadah 
is repeated, either by the person washing or 
another. Having bathed the body and wiped 
it dry with a new piece of cloth, they put on 
the shroud. The shroud consists of three 
pieces of cloth, if for a man, and five if for a 
woman. 

Those for men comprise, Ist, a lungi, or 
izdr, reaching from the navel down to the 
knees or ankle-joints, 2nd, a gamis, or 
kurta, or alfa, its length is from the neck to 
the knees or ankles: 8rd, a lirafah, or sheet, 
from above the head to below the feet. 
Women have two additional pieces of cloth: 
one & sinah-band, or breast-band, extending 
from the arm-pita to above the ankle-joints : 
the other & damni, which encircles the head 
once and has ita two ends dangling on each 
side. 'The manner of shrouding is as follows: 
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having placed the shrouds on a new mat and 
fumigated them with the smoke of perfumes, 
the lifafah is spread first on the mat, over it 
the lungi or izar, and above that the gamis 
and on the latter the sinah-band, if it be X 
woman: the damni ia kept separate and tied 
on afterwards, The corpse must be care- 
fully brought by itself from the place where 
it was bathed, and laid in the shrouds. Sur- 
mahis to be applied to the eyes with a teut 
made of paper rolled up, with & ring, or with 
a pice, and 'camphor to seven placea, viz. on 
the forehead, including the nose, on the palms 
of the hands, on the knees and great toes, 
after which the different shronds are to be 

roperly put on one after another as they lay. 

he colour of the shroud is to be white: no 
other is admissible. It is of no conseguence, 
however, fif a coloured cloth is spread 
over the biers which, after the foneral, or 
after the fortieth day, is given away to the 
fagir who resides in the burying-ground, or 
taany other person, in charity. Previous to 
ahrouding the body, they tear sbreds from 
the cloth for the purpose of tying them on, 
and after shrouding the body, they tip one 
band above the head, a second below the feet, 
and a third about the chest, leaving about six 
or seven fingers' breadth of cloth above the 
head and below the feet, to admit of the ends 
being fastened. Should the relict of the 
deceased be present, they undo the cloth of 
the head and show her his face, and get her, 
in presence of two witnesses, to remit the 
dowry which he had settled upon her: bat it 
is preferable that she remit it while ho is still 
alive. Should the wife, owing to journeying, 
beat a distance from him, she is to remit it 
on receiving the intelligence of his demise. 

Shonld his mother be present, she likewise . 
saya, “ The milk with which I suckled thee I 
freely bestow on thee”: but this is merely a 
custom in India: it is neither enjoined in 
books of theology nor by the law of Islam. 
Then they place on the corpse a flower-sheet 
or merely wreaths of fowers. (axavs, 
BURIAL.) 


DEATH, EVIDENCE OF. The 
Muhammadan law admits of the evidence of 
deathgiven in a court gf justice being merely 
by report or hearsay. The reason of this is 
that death isan event of such a nature as to 
admit the privacy only of a few. But some 
have advanced that, in cases of death, the 
information of one mam or woman is suf- 
ficient, “ because death is not seen by many, 
since, as it occasions horror, the sight of it is 
avoided.” 

Ifa person say he was presentat the burial 
of another, this amounts to the same as an 
actual sight of his death. (Hidayah, vol. iv. 
p. 678.) 


DEBT, In Muhammadan law 
there are two words used for debt. Dain 
(Wwe), 0” money borrowed with some fixed 
term of payment, and garz ((4p), or money 
lent without any definite understanding as to 
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its repayment. Imprisonment for debt is 
allowed. (Hidayah, vol. ii. p. 624.) 

Upon the decease of a debtor, the law 
demands that after the payment of the 
funeral expenses, his just debts must be paid 
before payment of legacies. i 

To engagein a Jihad or religious war, is 
said by Muhammad to remit every sin except 
that of being in debt. (JIHAD, DAIN, 9ARZ. 


DECORUM, or modesty of demea- 
nour between the sexes, is strictly enjoined in 
Muslim law, and aspecial chapter is devoted 
to it in the Durru I-Mukhtar and other worka 
on Muhammadan law. 

A manis not allowed to look at a woman 
except at her hands and face, nor'is he'allowed 
to touch her. Butaphysician is permitted to 
exercise the duties of his profession without 
restriction. 

A judge in the exercise of his office may 
look in the face of a woman, and witnesses 
are under the same necessity. 


DECREES OF GOD, The. Arabic 


@adar or Tagdir. (PREDESTINATION.) 


DEEDS. Written deeds are, ac- 
cording to Muhammadan law, of three kinds : 
IL Mustabin-i-marsum, or regular documents, 
such as are executed on paper, and have a 
regular title, superscription, &c., which are 
eguivalent to oral declaration, whbether the 
person be present or absent. II, Mustabin-i- 
ghair-i-marsiim, or irregular documents, 
such as are not written on paper, but upon a 
wall or the leaf of a tree, or upon paper with- 
out any title or superseription or signature. 
III. Pioirismmsta in, writings which are 
not documents in any sense, such as are de- 
lineated in the air or in the water by the 
. motions of a dumb person. 


DEFENDANT. Arabic mudda'a 
talaihi (Sele (52). Lit. “A claim 
upon him.” 

The author of the Hidayah (vol. iii. p. 63) 
' saya a defendantis a person who,if he should 
wish to avoid the litigation, is compellable to 
sustain it, Some have defined a plaintiff, with 
respect to any article of property, to be a 
person who, from his being disseized of the 
said article, has no right to it but by the 
establishment of proof, and a defendant to 
be aperson who has a plea of right to that 
article from his seizing or possession of it. 

The Iwim Muhammad has said that a 
defendant is a person who denies. This is 
correct : but it reguires a skill and knowledge 
of jurisprudence to distinguish the denier in 
a suit, as the reality and not the appesrance 
is efficient, and it freguently happens that a 
person is in appearance the plaintiff, whilst in 
reality heis the defendant. Thus a trustee, 
when he says to the owner of the deposit, “I 
have restored to you your deposit,” appears 
to be plaintitf, inasmuch as he pleads the re- 
turn of the deposit, yet in reality he is the 
defendant, since he denies the obligation of 
responsibility, and hence his assertion, corro- 
borated by an oath, must be credited. 


DEOORUM 
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DELIBERATION (Arabic 
ta'anni &V) is enjoined by Mu. 
hammad in the Traditions. He is related to 
have said, “ Deliberation- in your under- 
tekings ispleasing to God, and hurry ('ajalah) 
is pleasing to the devil.” “ Deliberation is 
best in everything gi in the things con- 
cerning eternity.” (Hadig-i-Tirmizi.) 


DELUGE, The. Arabic Tafan 
(wvy). The story of the deluge is 
given by Muhammad in his Gur'in, to the 
Arabians as a “ secret history, revealed to 
them (Sirah xi. 51). The following are the 
allusions to it in the Gur'in:— 

Sirah Ixix. 11 — 

« When the Flood rose high, we bare you in 
the Ark, 

“That we might make that event a warn- 
ing to you, and that the retaining ear might 
retain it.” 

Surah liv. 9:— 

“Before them the peopie of Noah treated 
the truth as a lie, Our servant did they charge 
with falsehood, and said, / Demoniac!' and he 
was rejected. 5 

«Then cried he to his Lord, “ Verily, they 
prevail against me: come thou therefore to 
my suscour. 

“So we opened the gates of Heaven with 
water which fell in torrenta, 

“And we caused the earth to break forth 
with springs, and their waters met-by settled 
"decree. . 

“ And we bare him on a vessel made with 
planks and nails. 

“ Under our eyes it foated on: a recom- 
pense to him who had been rejected with un- 
belief. 

“ And we left it a sign: but, is there any 
one who regeives the warning? 

“ And how great was my vengeance and my 
menace L? 

Sirah xi. 88 :— 

“ And it was revealed unto Noah : ' Verily, 
none of thy people shall believe, save they 
who have believed already, therefore be not 
thou grieved at their doings. 

“But build the Ark under our eye and 
after our revelation: and plead not with me 
for the evil-doere, for they are to be 
drowned.' 

“Sohe built the Ark: and whenever the 
chiefs of his people passed by they laughed 
him to scorn: said he,' Though ye laugh at 
u8, wetruly shall laugh at you, even as ye 
laugh at us, and in the end ye shall know 

“On whom a punishment shall come that 
shall shame him, and on whom shall light a 
lasting punishment.” 

“ Thus was it until our sentence came to 
pass, and the earth's surface boiled up. We 
said, ' Carry intoit one pair of every kind, and 
thy family, except him on wbom sentence 
hath before been passed, and those who have 
believed.' But there believad not with him 
except a few. 

“And he said, “Embark ye therein. In 
the name of God be its course and ita riding 
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at anchor! Truly my Lord is right Gra- 
cious, Merciful.' 

“ And the Ark moved on with them amid 
waves like mountains: and Noah called to 
his son—for he was apart—' Embark with 
us, O my child! and be not with the un- 
believera,” 

“ He said, 'I will betake metoa mountain 
that shall secure me from the water” He 
anid, “None shall be secure this day from the 
decree of God, save him on whom He shall 
have mercy.” And a wave passed between 
them, and he was among the drowned. 

“ And it was said, "0 Earth! swallow up 
thy water”) and ' cease, O Heaven!' Andthe 
water abated, and the decree was fulfilled, 
and the Ark rested upon al-Judi, and it was 
said, " Avaunt ! ye tribe of the wicked !' 

“ And Noah called on his Lord and said, 
“O Lord! verily my son is of my family: and 
tby promise is true, and thou art the most 
just of judges." 

“ Fle said, 'O Noah! verily, he is not of thy 
family: in this thou actest not aright. Ask 
not of me that whereof thou knowest nought: 
I warn thee that thou become not of the igno- 
rant. 

“ He said, ' To thee verily, Omy Lord, do I 
repair lest I ask that of thee wherein I have 
no knowledge: unless thou forgive me and 
2 merciful to me I shall be one of the 
oat," , : 
“It was saidto him, “O Noah! debark with 
peace from Us, and with blessings on thee 
and on peoples from those who are with thee: 
but as for part, we will saffer them to enjoy 
themselves, but afterwards they shall suffer 
a grievons punishment from usto be inficted." 

“ Thisis a secret history which we reveal 
tothee, Thou didat not know them, thounor 
thy people before this." 


DEMONS. (pevirs, GEnIr.) 


DEPORTMENT. Arabic “ilmu 
"Lumuasharah (Gymasi! Persian 
nishast u barkhast,” The Traditionists take 
some pains to explsin the precise manner in 
which their Prophet walked, sat, slept, and 
rose, but their accounts are not always uni- 
form and consistent. For example, whilst 
“Abbad relates that he saw the Prophet 
sleeping on his back with one leg over the 
other, Jabir says the Prophet distinctly for- 
bade it. , 

Modesty of deportment is enjoined in the 
@ur'in, Sirah xvii. 89: “ Walk not proudly 
on the earth,” which the commentators say 
means that the believer isnot to toss his head 
or his arms as he walks. Sirah xxv. 64: 
“ The servants of the Merciful One are those 
who walk upon the earth lowiy, and when 
the ignorant addi »ss them say, ' Peace 1” 

Fagir Jini Muhammad As'ad, tbe author 
of tha celebrated ethioal work, the Akhlag-i- 
Jalali, gives the following advice as regards 
general deportment :— 

“He should hot burry as he walks, for 
that is a sign of levity , neither should he be 
unressonably tardy, for thatis a token of dui- 
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ness. Let him neither stalk like the over- 
bearing, nor agitate himself in the way of 
women and eunuchs: but constantly observe 
the middle course. Let him avoid going 
often backwards and forwardg, for that be- 
tokens bewilderment : and holding his head 
downwards, for that indicates & mind over- 
come by sorrow and anxiety. In riding, no 
less, the same medium is to be observed. 
When he sits, lot him not extend his feet, nor 
put one upon another. He must never kneel 
except in deference to his king, his preceptor, 
and his father, or other such person. Let 
him not rest his head on his knee or his hand, 
for that is a mark of dejection and indolence. 
Neither let him hold his neck awry, nor in- 
dulge in foolish tricks, such as playing with 
his fingers or other joints. Let him avoid 
twisting round orstretching himself. In apit- 
ting and blowing his nose, let him be careful 
that no one sees or hears him: that he blow 
it not towards the @iblah,nor upon his hand, 
his skirt, or sleeve-lappet. 

« When he enters an assembly, let him sit 
neither lower nor higher than his proper sta- 
tion. 14 he be himself the head of the party, 
he can sit as he likes, for his place must be 
the highest wherever it may be. If he has 
inadvertently taken a wrong place, let him 
exchange it for his own as soon as he dis- 
covers his mistakes should his own he ocou- 
pied, he must return without disturbing others 
or annoying himself. 

“In the presence of his male or female 
domestics, let him never bare anything but 
hia hands and his face: the parts from his 
knee to his navel let him never expose at all: 
neither in public nor private, except on occa- 
sions of necessity for (ablution and the like. 
(Vide Gen. ix. 205 Lev. xvii. 6, xx. 11 : Deut. 
xxii. 80.) 

“He must not sleep in the presence of other 
persong, or lie on his back, particularly as 
the habit of snoring is thereby encouraged. 

“ Should sleep overpower him in the midet 
ofa party, let him get up, if possible, or else 
dispel the drowsiness by relating some story, 
entering on some debate, and the like. But 
if he is with a set of persons who aleep them- 
selves, let him either' bear them company or 
leave them. 

« The upshot of the whole is this: Let him 
80 behave as not to incommode or disguat 
others : and should any of these observances 
appear troublesome, let him reflect, that to 
be formed to their contraries would be still 
more odious and still more unpleasant than 
any psins which their acguirement may cost 
him.” Akhlag-i-Jalali, Thompson's Transla- 
tion, p. 292.) 


DEPOSIT (Arabic wadi'ah 
kmu, pl. wadai'),in the language of 
the law, signifies a thing entrusted to the 
care of another. The proprietor of the thing 
is called miidi", or depositorj the person en- 
trusted with it is muda', or trustee, and the 
property deposited is wadi'ah, which -lita- 
rally means the leaving of a thing with 
another. 
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According to the Hidayah, the following 
are the rules of Islim regarding deposits. 

A trustee is not responsible for deposit 
unless he tranggress with respect to it. If 
therefore it be lost whilst it is in his care, and 
the loss has not been occasioned by any fault 
of his, the trustee has not to make good the 
loss, because the Prophet said, “an honest 
frustee is not responsible." 

A trusteo may also keep the deposit him- 
self or he may entrust it to another, provided 
the person is a member of his own family, 
but if he gives it to a stranger he renders 
himself responsible. 

If the deposit is demanded by the depo- 
Sitor, and the trustee neglects to give it up, 
it is a transgression, and the trustee becomes 
reaponsiblo. 

If the trustee mix the deposit (as of grain, 
oil, &c.) with his own property, in such & 
manner that the property cannot be separated, 
the depositor can claim to share egually in 
the whole property. But if the mixture be 
the result of accident, the proprietor becomes 
. proper sonata sharer in the whole. 

the trustee deny the deposit upon de- 
mand, he is responsible in case of the los8 of 
it. But not if the denial be made to a 
stranger, because (says Abi Yusuf)the denial 
may be made for the sake of preserving it. 

In the case of a deposit by two persons, 
the trustee cannot deliver to either his share, 
except it be inthe presence of the other. And 
when two persons receive a divisible article in 
trust, each must keep one half, although these 
restrictions are not regarded when they are 
held to be inconvenient, or contrary to custom. 


DEVIL, The. The devil is believed 
to be descended from Jann, the progenitor of 
the evil genii. Heis said to haye been named 
“Azazil, and to have possessed authority over 
the animal and spirit kingdom. But when God 
created Adam, the devil refused to prostrate 
before him, and he was therefore expelled 
from Eden. The sentence of death was then 
pronounced upon Satan: but upon seeking a 
respite, he obtained it until the Day of 
Judgment, when he will be destroyed. (Vide 
@ur'in, Sirah vii. 18.) According to the 
Gu'ran, the devil was created of fire, whilat 
Adam was created of clay. There are two 
worda used in the Gur'in to denote this great 


apirit of evil: (1) Shaitin (web, man), 


T 

an Arabic word derived from shatn, « opposi- 
tion,” ie. “one who opposes3 (2) Iblis 
(yel, Sud Bofhos)» “ devil,” irom |. 
wicked or profligate person,” i.e. “the wicked 
one." The former expression occurs in the 
@ur'in fifty-two times, and the latter only 
nine, whilst in some verses (eg. Siirah ii. 32- 
84) the two words Shastin and Iblis occur 
for the same personality. According to the 
Majmasu (-Bihar, shaitan denotes one who is 
far from the truth, and :Mlis one who is with- 
out hope. 

The following is the teaching of Muhammad 
n the Traditions concerning the machinations 
of the devil (Mishkat, book i. e. iii.):— 
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“( Verily, the devil entera into man as the 
blood into his body. 

“There is not one amongat you but has an 
angel and a devil appointed over him.' The 
Companions said, “ Do you include yourself in 
this?' He said, “ Yes, for me also: but God 
bas given me victory over the devil, and he 
does not direct me except in what is good." 

“ There is not one of the children of Adam, 
except Mary and her son (Jesus), but is 
touched by the devil at the time of its birth, 
hence the child makes a loud noise from the 
touch. 

““Devil rests his throne upon the waters, 
and sends his armies to excite contention and 
strife amongat mankind: and those in his 
armies who are nearest to him in power and 
rank, are those who do the most mischief. 
One of them returns to the devil and says, 
“TI have done 80 and so, and he says, ' You 
have donenothing ': afterthat another comes, 
and saya. “Idid not guit him till I made a 
division between him and his wife”: then the 
devil appoints him & place near himself, and 
says, ' You are a good assistant. 

“The devil saticks close to the sons of 
Adam, and an angel also, the business of the 
devilis to do evil, and that of the angel to 
teach him the truth: and he who meets with 
truth and goodness in his mind, let hira know 
it proceeds froxt God, and let him praise God : 
and he who finds the other, let him seek for 
an asylum from the devil in God. 

“ Then the Prophet read this verse of the 
Gurin: “The devil threatens you with 
poverty if ye bestow in charity: and orders 
you to pursue avarice: but God promises you 
grace and abundance from charity. 

““Ugmin said, “O Prophet of God! indeod 
the devil intrudes himself between me and 
my prayers, and my reading perplexes me." 
Then the Prophet said, “This is a demon 
called Khanzab, who casts doubt into prayer : 
when you are aware of it, take protection 
with God, and apit over your left arrn three 
times.' “Usman said, "Be it so ?5 and all 
doubt and perplexity was diapelled.” 


DEVIL, The Machinations of the. 


(waswasan) 


DIBAGHAH (445). “Tanning.” 
According to the Traditions, the skins of 
animals are unclean until they are tanned. 
Muhammad said, “ Take nothing for any 
animals that shall have died until yon tan 
their skins,” And again, “ Tanning purifies.' 
(Mishkat, book iii. c. xi. 2.) 


DIMASHG (300). (pamasous.) 
DIN (Www). The Arabic word for 


“religion” It is used especially for the reli- 
gion of the Prophets and their inspired books, 
but it is xlso used for idolatrous religion. 


(reria1on.) 
DINAR ()x0). Greek Syvuptov. 


A gold coin of one misgal weight, or ninety- 
six barley grains, worth about ten shillings. 


DIBHAM 


According to Mr. Hussey (Ancient Werghts, 
Pp: 142), the average weight of the Roman 
denarii, at the end of the Commonwealth was 
sixty grains, whilst the English shilling con- 
tains eighty grains. Mr. Lane, in his Arabic 
dictionary, says, “its weight is seventy-one 
barley-corns and a half, nearly, reckoning the 
danig as eight grains of wheat and two-fifths : 
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but if it be said that the danig is eight grains 
of wheat, then the dindr is sixty-eight grains 
of wheat and four-sevenths. It is the same 
as the misgal” The dinar is only mentioned 
oncein the gur'an, Surah ii. 66: “ And some of 
them if thou entrust them with a dinar, he 
will not give it back.” It freguently occurs 
in books of law. « 





WEIGHT SIXTY GRAIN8. ACTUAL BIZE. 


A GOLD DINAR OF THE CITY OF GHAZNI, A.H. 616. acruaL BIZE 


DIRHAM (p2y0). Greek Spa pg 
A silver coin, the shape of which resembled 
that of a date stone. During the caliphate of 
“Umar, it was changed into a circular form : 
and in the time of Zubair,it was impressed 
with the words Allah, “ God,” barakah “ bless- 
ing.” Hajjaj stamped upon it the chapter of 
the Gur'an called Ikhlas (cxii.), and others 
say he imprinted it with his own name. 
Various accounts are given of their weighta : 
some saying that they wereof ten, or nine, or 
six, or five miggals, whilst otbers give the 
weights of twenty, twelve, and ten girat3, 
asserting at the same time that “Umar had 
taken & dirham of each kind, and formed & 
coin of fourteen girats, being the third part 
of the aggregate sum. (Blochmanr's, Ain-i- 
Akbari, p. 36.) 

The dirham, although it is freguently men- 
tioned in books of law, only occura once in 
the Garin, Sirah xii. 20, “ And they sold 


him (Joseph) for a mean price, dirhama 
counted out, and they parted with him 
cheaply.” 


DIRRAH (80). Vulg. durrah. 
A scourge made either of a flat piece of 
leather or of twisted thongs, and used by the 
public censor of morals and religion, called 
the muhtasib. This scourge is inflicted either 
forthe omission of the daily prayer, or for 
the committal of sins, which are punishable 
by the law with the infliction of stripes, such 
as fornication, scandal, and drankenness. Itis 
related that the Khalifah “Umar punished his 
aon with the dwrrah for drunkenness, and that 
he died from its effects. (Tarikh-i-Khamis, 
vol, ii. p. 2652.) 

The word used in the @ur'in and Hadig for 
this scourge is jaldah, and in theological 
works, saut3 but dirrah is now the word 
generally used amongst modern Muslims 





A DIRRAH USED BY A MUHTASIB IN TES PESHAWAR VALLEY. 


DITCH, Battle of the. Arabic 
Ghazwatu "I-Khandag (ILMN bp). 
The defence of al-Madinah against the Bani 
Guraizah, A.H. 5, when a trench was dug by 
the advice of Salmin, and the army of al- 


Madinah was posted within it. After & 
month's. siege, the enemy retired, and the 
almost bloodless victory is ascribed by Mu- 
hammad in the Gur'in to the interposition of 
Providence. Sirah xxxiii. 9: “ Remember 
God's fayours to you when hosts came to you 
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and we sentagainst them a wind and hosts (of 
angels), that ye could not see, but God knew 
what ye were doing.” (Muir's Life of Maho- 
met, vol. iii. p. 258.) 


DIVINATION. Kahanah, or for- 
telling future events, is unlawful in Islim. 

Mu'awiyah ibn Hakim relates: “I said to 
the Prophet, “O Messenger of God, we used 
to do some things in the time of ignorance of 
which we are not sure now. For example, 
we used to consult diviners about future 
events?" The Prophet said, ' Now that you 
have embraced Islam yon must not consult 
them. Then I said, “And we used to take 
bad omens?' The Prophet said, ' If from a 
bad omen you are thrown into perplexity, let 
it not hinder you from doing the work you 
had intended to do. Then I said, “And we 
used to draw lines on the ground?? And the 
Prophet said, “ There was one of the Prophets 
who used to draw lines on the ground, there- 
fore if you can draw a line like him it is 
good, otherwise it is vain,'” 

“Ayishah says “the people asked the Pro- 
phet about diviners, whether they spoke true 
ornot. And he said, ' You muat not believe 
anything they say” The people then said, 
“But, O Prophet! they sometimes tell what 
is true?" The Prophet replied, " Because 
one of the genii steals away the truth and 
carries it into the diviners car, and the 
diviners mix & hundred lies to one truth.” 
(macio.) 


DIVORCE. Arabic falig (3Xe). 
In its primitive sense the word falag means 
dismission, but in law it signifes a release 
from the marriage tie. 

The Muhammadan law of divorce is 
founded upon express injunctions contained 
in the Gur'in, as well as in the Traditions, 
and its rules occupy a very large section in 
all Muhammadan works on jurisprudence. 

L The teaching of the Jur'an on the subject 
is as follows :— 

Surah ji. 226 :— 

“They who intend to abstain from their 
Wwives shall wait four months: but if they go 
back from their purpose, then verily God is 
Gracions, Merciful : 

“And if they resolve on a divorce, then 
verily God is He who Heareth, Knoweth. 

“The divorced ghall wait the result, until 
they have had their courses thrice, nor ought 
they to conceal what God hath created in 
their wombs, if they believein God and the 
last day, and it will be more just in their 
husbands to bring them back when in this 
state, if they desire whatis right. And it is 
for the women to act as they (the husbands) 
act by them, in all fairness , but the men are 


sa step above them. God is Mighty, Wise. 


“ Yo may give sentence of divorce to your 
wires twice: Keep them honourably, or put 
them away with kindness. But it isnot allowed 
you to appropriate to yourselves aught of 
what ye have given to them, unless both fear 
that they cannot keep within the bounds set 
upby God. And if ye fear that they can- 
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not obaerve the ordinances of God, no blame 
ahall attach to either of you for what the 
wife shall herself give for her redemption. 
These are the bounda of God: therefore over- 
step them not, for whoever oversteppeth the 
bounds of God, they are evil doers. 

“ But if the husband give sentence of divorce 
to hera third time, it is not lawful for him to 
take her again, until she shall have married 
another husband: and if he also divorce her 
then shall no blame attach to them if they 
return to each other, thinking that they can 
keep within the bounda fixed by God. And 
these are the bounda of God, He maketh 
them clear to those who have knowledge. 

“ But when ye divorce women, and the time 
for sending them away is come, either retain 
them with generosity, or put them away with 
generosity : but retain them not by ccnstraint 
80 asto be unjust towards them. He who 
doth so, doth in fact injure himself. And 
make not the signs of God a jest : but remem- 
ber God's favour towards you, and the Book 
and the Wisdom which He hath sent down 
to you for your warning, and fear God, and 
know that God's knowledge embraceth every- 
thing. 
“And when ye divorce your wives, and 
they have waited the prescribed time, hinder 
them not from marrying the husbands when 
they have agreed among themselves in an 
honourable way. This warning is for him 
among you who believeth in God and in tbe 
last day. This is most pure for you, and most 
decent. God knoweth, but ye know not. 

“ Mothers, when divorced, shall give suck 
to their children two full years, if the father 
desire that the suckling be completed , and 
such maintenance an! clothing as is fair for 
them, shall devolve on the father. No per- 
son shall be charged beyond his means. A 
mother shall not be pressed unfairly for her 
child, nor a father for his child: And the 
same with the father's heir, But if they 
choose to wean the child by consent and by 
bargain, it shall be no fault in them. And if 
ye choose to have a nurse for your children, 
it shall be no fault in you, in case ye pay 
what ye promnined her according tothat which 
is fair. Fear God, and know that God seeth 
what ye do. 


. “ “ “ “ 


“It shall beno crime in youif ye divorce 
your wives so long as ye have not consum- 
mated the marriage, nor settled any dowry on 
them. And provide what is needful for them 
—he who is in ample circumstances accord- 
ing to his meana, and he who is straitened, 
according to bis means—with fairness: This 
is binding on those who do what is right. 

“But if ye divorce them before consum- 
mation, and have already settled a dowry on 
them, ye shali give them half of what ye have 
settlzd, unless they make & release, or he 
make a releasein whose hand is the marriage 
tie. But if ye make a release, it will be 
nearer to piety.” 

Sirah Ixv. 1 :— 


“O Prophet! when ye divorce women, 
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divorce them at thoir spocial times. And 
reckon thone timos exactly, and foar (Iod your 
Lord. Put thom not forth from their housos, 
nor allow them to depart, unlera they have 
committed a proven adultory. Thia is the 
precept of God, and whoro tranagrosaoth 


the precopt of God, assurodly imporilloth hia : 


own self. Thou knowest not whother, nftor 
this, God mny not cnuso aomething new to 
oceur which may bring you toyether ayuin. 

«And whon thoy havo ronched their aset 
time, thon cither koop them with kindnoaa, or 
in kindness part from them. And tako up- 
right witnosses from among you, und bear 
Witnesa as unto God. This is Aa cnution for 
him who believeth in God and in tho lattor 
day. And whoso foareth God, to him will He 
grant a prosperous issue, and. will provide for 
hita whonce ho reckoned not upon it. 

“And for him who puttoth his truat in 
Him will God bo all-sufficient. God truly will 
attain his purpose. For ovorything hath God 
Aasigned a period. 

“ Aa to such of your wivos ar havo no hope 
of the rocurronco of thoir timoa, if yo bavo 
doubta in reyard to them, then rockon three 
montha, and let tho same be the term of 
those who havo not yot had them. And as 
to those who are with child, their poriod ahall 
be until they are dolivered of their hurden. 
God will make Hia command easy to Him who 
feareth Him. 


“ | “ . . 


“ Lodge the divorced wherevor ye lodya, ac- 
cording to your means, and distress thom 
not by putting them to straits. Andif thoy 
are pregnant, then be at chargos for them till 
they are delivored of their burden, and if 
they suckle your children, thon pay them 
their hire and consult among yoursolves, and 
act generously: And if hercin yo meet with 
obstacles, then let another female suckle for 
him.” 

II. The teaching of Muhammad on the 
general subject of Divorce is expresned in the 
Traditions as follows :— 

« The thing which ia lawful but disliked by 
God ia divorco.” 

“The woman who asks her husband to 
divorce her without a cause, tho amell of 
Paradiso is forbidden her.” 

“There are thrce things which,“ whether 
done in joko or in carnost, shall be consi- 
dered serious and effoctual, namely, marrjaye, 
divorco, and taking a wifo back." 

“Every divorce is lawful except a mad- 
man'3." 

“ Cursed be the socond husband who makes 
the wife (divorced) lawful for hor first hus- 
band, and cursed be the firat husband for 
whom she is mado lawful”—-Mishkat, xiii. 
c.xv.) 

III. Sunni Muhammadan Doctors are not 
agreed as to the Moral Status af Divorce. 

The Imiim ash-Shafi'i, referring to the 
three kinds of divorce (which will be aftor- 
wardg explained), says: “ They are unexcep- 
tionable and legal because divorca is in itaelf 
@lawful act, whence it is that certain laws 
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have been institutod rospocting it: and this 
legality provonta any idoa of danger being 
annoxod to it. But, on tho othor hand, the 
Imam Abu Hanifah and his disciplos say 
that divorco is in itsolf « dangorous and dis. 
approved procodure, as it dinsolvos marriage, 
an institution which involves many circum- 
stances both of a apiritual ar woll'as of a 
tomporal nuture. Nor ia its proprioty at all 
admitted, but on tho Kround of urgancy of 
roloaso from an unsuitablo wifo. And in reply 
to ash-Shati'i, thoy say that tho legality of 
divorco does not prevont its boing considered 
dangeroua, bocawso it involves mattorsg of both 
u Spirituahand tomporal character. 

Tho author of tho Sharhu 'l- Wigayah, p. 108, 
says :—“ Divorco is an ubominable transac- 
tion in tho sight of God, thoreforo such an 
act ahould only take placo from necessity, 
and it is bort to only mako tho one sentonco 
of divorce (1.e. fulayu "-ahsan). 

IV. The Sunni Law af LDivorce —Divorce 
may bo given either in the prosont time or 
may be reforrod to some futuro poriod. It 
may be pronounced by tho husband eithor 
bofore or after tho consummation of tho mar- 
riaKo. It may be eithor given in writing or 
verbally. 

The worda by which divorce can be given 
aro of two kinds:—Sarih, or “ oxpross,” aa 
whon tho husband saya, “ Thou art divorced ” 
and kindyah, or “ metaphorical,” as whon Ie 
saya, “ Thou art frooj thou art cut off, veil 
youraolf! Arisol scek fora mate,” &o. &o. 

Divorco is dividod into" talagu 's-sunmak, or 
that which is according to tho War'in and the 
Traditions, and tulagu 'I-badi', or & novel or 
hotorodox divorco, which, although it is con- 
sidered lawful, is not considered religiona. 

Talagu 's-sunnah is oitbor tho uhyan, or “ tho 
most laudable,” or hasan, the “ laudable ” me- 
thod. Talagu V-ahsan, or the “ most laudable " 
mothod of divorce, is whon the husband once 
oxpressly pronouncea to his enjoyod but un- 
prognant wifo the sentonce, “ Thou art di- 
vorcod!” whon aho is in fuhr or a state of 
purity, during which ho has had no carnal 
connoction witl: her, and thon louvos her to 
complete the proscribed “iddah, or “ period of 
threo months.” Until the expiration of the 
#ddah, the divorco is rovocablo, but aftor the 
period is complote, it is irroversiblo, and if 
tho husband wishos to tako his wife back, 
they must go through the coremony of mar- 
riage. But it must be obseorved that after 
the talagu 'I-ahsan, tho woman is not, as in 
tho other kinds of divorco, compelled to marry 
anothor man, and be divorced before she can 
return to her former husband. All that is 
reguirod jk a rc-marriago. The author of the 
Ilidayah says this modo of divorcr. is called 
uahsan, or “most laudablo,” bocause it wus 
usually adoptcd by thc Companions of the 
Prophot, and ulso because it leaves itin the 
powor of tho husband to tako his wife back, 
and sho thus romains a lawful subject for re- 
marriage to him. Some Europuan writers on 
Muhammadanism have overlooked this fact 
in condemning the Muslim system of divorce. 

The talayu “I-hasan, or “Igudable divorce,” 
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is when the husband repudiates an enjoyed 
wifo by three sentences of divorce, either ox- 
press or metaphorical, giving one sentence in 
each guhr, or “period of purity.” Imim 
Malik condemna this kind of divorce, and 
says itis irregular. But Abi Hanifah holds 
it to be hasan, or “ yood.” 

The falagu "-badi', or “ irregular form of 
divorce,” is when the husband repudiatos his 
wife by three sentences, cither express or 
metapborical, given them one at a time: 
«Thou art divorced! Thou art divorced! 
Thou art divorced!"” Or, “ Thou art freo! 
Thou art free! Thou art free!” Even 
holding up three fingers, or dropping thrce 
stones, is "held to be a sufficiently implied 
divorce to take legal effect. The Muslim 
who thus divorces his wife is held, in the 
Hidayah,to be an offender against the law, 
but the divorce, however irregular, takes 
legal effect. 

In both these kinds of divorce, badis and 
hasan, the divorce is revocable (raji") after the 
firstand second sentenceg, but it is irrovocable 
jet) after the third sentonce. After both 

an and badis divorces, the divorced wife 
cannot, under any circumstancos, return to 
her husband until she has been married, and 
enjoyed, and divorced by another husband. 
Muhammadan doctors sny the law has insti- 
tuted this (somewhat disgraccful) arrange- 
ment in order to prevent divorces other than 
talagu 'I-ahsan. 

A husband may divorce his wife without 
any misbehaviour on her part, or wjthout 
assigning any cause. The divorco of every 
huaband is effective if he be of a sound un- 
derstanding and of mature ago: but that of 
a boy,or a lunatic, or ono talking in his sleep, 
is not effective. 

Ha man pronounce a divorce whilat in a 
atate of inebriety from drinking fermcnted 
liguor, such as wine, the divorce takos placo. 
Repudiation by any husband who is ganc and 
adult, is effective, whether ho he frco or a 
slave, willing, or acting under compulsion , 
and even thongh it were uttered in sport or 
kas or by a mere slip of the tongue, 
nstead of some other word. (Falawa-i-Ilum- 
giri, vol i p. 497.) 

A sick man may divorce his wife, even 
though he be on his dcath-bed. 

An agent or agents may be appointed by a 
husband to divorce his wife. 

In addition to the will and caprice of the 
husband, there aro also certain conditions 
which regniro a divorce. 

The following are causes for divorce, but 
generally reguire to he ratified by a decree 
from the Gazi or “judge” :— 

(L) Jubb. That is, when the husband has 
been by any cause deprived of his organ of 
generation. This condition is called majbabh. 
In this case the wife can obtain instant divorce 
if thedefect occurred before marriago. Cases 
of evident madness and loprosy aro troated in 
the same way. Divorce can bo obtained at 
once. 

2.) “Unnah, or “impotence” (This in- 
Fa ratg, “rulva impervia caunti”: and 
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garn, “vulva anteriore parte enascens.”) In 
cases of impotency in either husband or wife, 
a year of probation can be granted by the 
judge. 

(3) Ineyuality of race or tribe. A. woman 
cannot be compelled to marry a man who be- 
longs toan inferior tribe, and, in case of such 
a marriago, theclders of the superior tribe 
can demand a divorce, butif the divorce is 
not demanded, the marriage contract remains. 

(-) Insufficient dower. If the stipulated 
dowry is not given when demanded, divorce 
takes placo. 

(5) Rejusal of Islam. If one of the par- 
tios cmhrace Islim. the judge must offer it 
to the uther three distinct times, and if he or 
she refuse to embrace the faith, divorce takes 
place. 

(6) Len, or “imprecation.” That is, 
when a husband charges his wife with adul- 
tery, the charge is investigated, but if there 
is no proof, and the man swears his wife is 
guilty, and the wife swears she is innocent, 8 
divorco must be decrccd. 

GI.) NP, or “vow.”— When a husband 
makes n vow not to have carnal intercourse 
with his wifc for no less than four months, 
and keeps the vow inviolate, an irreversible 
divorce takes place. : 

(B) Reuson of property. If & husband be- 
come the propricetor of his wife (a sAYa): or 
the wife the proprictor of her husband (a 
slave), divorce takes place. 

(0) Aninralid marriage of any kind, arising 
from incomplete nikah, or “ marriage cere- 
mony.” or from affinity, or from consanguinity. 

G0.) Difference of country For example, 
ifa husband floo from a daru 'I-harb, or “land 
of enmity," ie. “a non-Muslim country,” toa 
daru W- Islam, or "country of Islam,” and his 
wife refuse to perform hijrah (digbt) and to 
necompany him, she is divorced. , 

GOL) Apostusy from Islam. “The author of 
Ihe Raddu - Mukhtar (vol. ii. p. 643) saya: 
“When & man or woman apostatises from 
Islium, then an immediato dissolution (faskh) 
of the marriage takes place, wbether the 
apostasy bc of the man or of the woman, 
without a decree fromtho Gazi.” And again, 
(p- 645), “If both hushand and wifo aposta- 
tise at thc same timo, their marriage bond 
romainsj and if at any futuro time the parties 
again return to Islim, no ro-marriage is 
nccosaury to constitute them man and wife, 
but if one of the parties should apostatise 
before the other, a dissolution of the tnarriage 
takes place 1jno flcto." 

Mr. J. B. S. Boyle, of Laboro, says: “ As 
relevant to thia subject, I givea guotation 
from Mr. Curric's excellent work on the 
Indian Criminal Codes, p. 445. The guestion 
is as to tbe offect of apostasy from Islam upon 
the marriage relation, and wbethor sexual 
intercourse with the apontate ronders a per- 
aon liable to bo convicted for adultery under 
Section 497 of the Indian Penal Codo. A. and 
B., Mahommedans, married under the Ma- 
hommedan law, arc converted to Christianity. 
The wife, B., is first converted, but continues 
tolive with her husband: subseguently the 
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husband, A., is converted. Subseguent to 
the conversion of B., A. and B., still hving to- 
gether as husband and wife, both professing 
Christisnity, B. has sexual intercourse with 
G. Will & conviction hold against C. under 
Section 497? Both Macnaghten and Baillie 
say the marriage becomes dissolved by apos- 
tasy of either party, and Grady, in his version 
of Hamilton's tdayah, p- 66, saya: “If 
either husband or wife apostatize from the 
faith, a separation takes place, without 
divorce: according to Abi Haneefa and Aba 
Yoosuf. Imim Mahommed alleges if the 
apostasy is on the part of the husband. 

“ Apostasy annuls marriage in Haneefa's 
opinion, and in apostasy separation takes 
place without any decree of the magistrate. 
Cases which might decide this point have 
been lately tried both at Lucknow and Allah- 
abad : at the former place in re Afzul Hosein v. 
Hadee Begum, and at the latter Zuburdust 
Khan v. Wife But from certain remarks to 
be found in the judgment of the High Court, 
N. W. P., the Courta of Oudh and N. W. P., 
appear to differ on the most essential point. 
The point before the Oudh Court was (Hadee 
Begum'e plea) that her marriage contract was 
dissolved by reason of her own apostasy, a 
sufficient answer to a suit brovght by her 
Mahommedan husbandyfor restitution of con- 
jugal righte : “i.e. Does the apostasy of & Ma- 

ommedan wife dissolve a marriage contract 
against the express wish of a Mahommedan 
husband in dar-ool-harb (land of war)? for 
India, it is contended, is not, under its present 
administration, dar-ool-Islam (land of safety). 
The Oudh Court held (admitting that apos- 
taay by the husband dissolved the marriage 
and freed the wife) that apostasy by the wife 
did not free her if her husband sued for resti- 
tution of conjugal rights. They argaed that 
apostasy by the wife, without the wish of the 
husband, could not be entertained, in fact, 
that as regarde her husband'e volition, the 
apostasy could not exist, and would not be 
recogniaed. That a suit for restitution of 
conjugal righte before the competent court of 
the time, seemed to them to be eguivalent of 
the suit before the Cazee (Judge). The Oudh 
judges, in the absence of distinct precedent, 
say they fell back on the custome “' the 
peopleamongat whom they lived. The Oudh 
Court evidently considered there was an 
essential difference between apostaay of & 
man and apostasy of a woman, of the hus- 
band or the wife: also between apostasy toa 
faith in a book and apostasy to tbe idol wor- 
ship Mahommed and his followers renounce. 
Dpes such an essential diference exiat? The 
point before the High Court N. W. P. was: 
Can a Mahommedan professing Christianity 
subseguent to his marriage with a& Mussul- 
mani, according to the Mahommedan law, 
obtaina decree for dissolution of that mar- 
riage under Act IV. of 1869, his wife having 
subseguently to him profeseed Christianity, 
and they under their new faith having lived 
together as man and wife? or whethber the 
wife's contention is sound, that her marriago 
was cancelled by her husband's apostasy? 
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They held the 'apostasy of the husband diz- 
solved the marriage tie. This the Oudh 
Court admits, but the point before the 
Oudh Court was not before the High 
Court, N. W. P.: nevertheless from comments 
made by the High Court, N. W. P., on the 
Oudh decision, they evidently did not agrce 
with the finding come to by thelattor Court, 
on the point before it. 

“ Now, Mr. Currie asks in the above extract, 
does such an essential difference exist be- 
tween apoptasy ton book—that is, to a kitabee 
faith—and apostasy to idol worship? Answer- 
ing this guestion necessitates a few remarks 
upon the judgments above mentioned. Ac- 
cording to Mahommedan law, 8 man may 
lawfully merry & kitabeeah, but marriage 
with a Pagan or polytheist is unlawful. But 
the principle in Mahommedan law is, that 
when one of the parties turns to a state of 
religion that would render the marriage con- 
tract illegal if it were still to be entered into, 
what was legal before is made void. A Ma- 
hommedan woman, becoming & kitabeeah, 
does not render the marriage void, for there 
is nothing to render the marriage contract 
illegal if it were stillto be entered into, but 
if the Mahommedan woman becomes an idol- 
atresa, the marriage is void, for the woman 
has turned toe state of religion that would 
render the marriago contract illegal if it were 
still to be entered into, a Mahommedan woman, 
becoming a Christian, conseguently, would not 
be separated from her husband, because ahe 
belongs to the religion of the book, that is, 
a kitubee faith. Ifa kitabeeah becomes an 
idolatrese, the marriage is dissolved, but if 
zbe change from one religion to another, and 
stil-remain & kitabeeah, the marriage is not 
vitiated. So far the Oudh Court is correct in 
its decision, that the Mahommedan wife's con- 
version to Christianity did not render the mar- 
riage null and void, but that a suit for resti- 
tution of conjugal rights would Nie, and 
taking the case of C. having sexual inter- 
course with B. the wife of A. converted to 
Cbristianity, a conviction under Section 497, 
Indiah Penal Code, would hold good. But 
with all deference, I do not think tbat the 
Oudh Court is correct when it statee that 
“ apostasy by tho wife witbout the wish of the 
husband could not be entertained, in fact, 
that as regards her huaband's volition, the 
apostaay could not exist, and would not be 
recognised.” 

“ So far as rcgarda a woman's apostatiaing 
toa kitabee faith, this holda good, but if & 
woman turns to Paganiem, ipso facto the mar. 
riage is void, and does not depend upon the 
volition of the husband (having regard to tbe 
principle we have adverted to above), s0 that 
the husband under such circumstances could 
not maintain a suit for conjugal rights, nor 
would a conviction hold good againat C., 
under Section 417, Indian Penal Code for 
sexual intercourse with B.,the wifeof A., who 
has apostatised to Paganiam. The decisions 
of the two Courts, however, seem correct, on 
the principlea of Mahommedan law, an to the 
effect of u husband apostatising from Islim. 
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By Mahommedan law, a marriage by a female 
Moslem with a man not of the Mahommedan 
faith is unlawful: applying the principle 
guoted before, the man having turned toa 
state of religion that would render the con- 
tract illegal if it were still to be entered into, 
the marriage is void. The apostasy of the 
husband dissolves the marriage tie, conse- 
guently there does exist an essential dif- 
ference between apostasy of a man and of a 
woman, of the apostasy of the husband or the 
wife, also between apostasy to s faith ina 
book, that is, a revealed religion having & 
book of faith, and apostasy to the idol wor- 
ship Mahommed and his followers renounce. 
The law allows a personthe right to cease to 
be a Mahommedan in the fullest sense of the 
word, and to become a Christian, and to 
claim for himself and his descendants all the 
rights and obligations of & British subject.” 
(Hog x.. Greenway, &c., 2, Hyde's Reports, 
3. anual of Laws relating to Muhamma- 
dans and their Relations of Life.) 

V. In addition to the forms of divorce 
already explained, there are three others of a 
peculiar nature, called khula', mubara'ah, and 
gthar. 

The form of divorce known as khula',is when, 
ea husband and wife disagreeing, or for any other 
cause, the wife, on payment of a compensation 
or ransom to her husband, is permitted by 
the law to obtain from him a release from the 
marriage tie. The khula'is generally effected 
by the husband giving back the dower orpart 
thereof. When the aversion is on the part of 
the husband, it is generaily held that he 
should grant his wife's roguest without com- 
pensationg but this is purely a mntter of con- 
science, and not of law. 

Mubara'ah is a divorce which is effected by 
& mutual release. 

Gihar, from gahr, “back,” is a kind of 
divorce which ia cffected by a husband liken- 
ing his wife to any part or member of the 
hody'of any of his kinswomen within the pro- 
hibited degree. As for example, if he were 
tonay to hia wife, “ Thou art to me like the 
back of my mother.” The motive of the 
husband in saying 80 must be examined, and 
if it appear that he meant divorco, his wife is 
not lawful to him until he have made expia- 
tion by freeing » slave, or by fasting 'two 
months, or by feeding sixty poor men. (See 
Gur'in, Surab Iviii. 4.) 

(For the Sunni Law of Dirorce, sce the 
Ilidayah and its Commentary, the Kifayah , 
Durru (-Mukhtar and its Commentary, the 
Raddu U-Mukhtar , the Futawa-i- Alangiri , 
Hamiltom's English Edition, Hidayah , Tagore 
Law Lectures, 1973.) 

VL The Shtah law af Divorce differs only 
in a few particulars from that of the Sunnis. 
According to Shi'ah law, a man must bean 
adult of understanding, of free choico and 
will, and of design and intention, when he 
divorces his wife. A marked contrast to the 
licence.and liberty allowed by the Sunni 
law. Nor can the Sbiah divorce be effacted 
in any language of a metaphorical kind. It 
must be express and be pronounced in Arabic 
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(if the husband understand that language), 
and it must be spoken and nct writtan. A 
divorce amongst the Shi'ahs does not take 
effect if given implicatively or ambiguously, 
whether intended or not. It is also absolutely 
necessary that the sentence should be pro- 
nounced by the husband in the presence of 
two just persons as witnesses, who shail hear 
and testify to the wording of the divorce. 

For the Shi'ah law of divorce, see Shir'atu 
'Llelam, Tahriru I-Ahkam, Mafatih, Mr. 
Ne'! Baillie's .Digest of Muhammadan Law : 
Imamiuh Code, Tugore Law Lectures, 1874.) 

VII Compared with 'tke Mosatc Law. 
When compared with tie Mosaic law, it will 
be seen tbat hy the latter, divorce was only 
sanctioned when there was “ some uncleanness " 
in the wife,and that whilat in Islim a husband 
can take back his divorced wife, in the law of 
God it was not permitted. See Deut. xxiv. 1-4. 

“ When sa man hath taken a wife, and mar- 
ried her, and it come to pass that she find no 
favour in his eyes, because he hath found 
some uncleanness in her, then let him write 
her a bill of divorcement, and give it in her 
hand, and send her out of his honse. 

“ And when she is departed out of his house, 
she may go and be another man's wife. 

“ And if tbe latter husband hate her, and 
write her a bill of divorcement, and giveth it 
in her hand, and sendeth her out of his 
house: or if the Iatter husband die, which 
took her to be his wife: 

“« Her former husband, which sent her 
away, may not take ber ayain to be hia wife, 
after that she is defiled: for that is abomina- 
tion before the Lord: and thou shalt not 
cause the land to sin, which the. Lord thy 
God giveth thee for an inheritance.” 

The ground of divorce in the Mosaic law 
was “some uncleanness in her.” There were 
two interpretations of this by the Jewish 
doctors of the period of the New Testament. 
The School of Shammai seemed to limit it to 
a moral delinguency in the woman, whilst 
that of Hillel extended it to trifling causes. 
Our Lord appears to have regarded all the 
lesser causes than fornication as'standing on 
too wexk a ground. 

Matt. v. 32: “But I say unto you, that 
whosoever shall put away his wife, saving for 
the cause of fornication, causeth her to com- 
mit adultery : and whosoever shall marry her 
that is divorced committeth adultery.” 

It will be seen that Muhammad adopted 
the teaching of tho School of Hillel, omitting 
the bill of divorcement, which was enjoined in 
Deut. xxiv. 3, thereby placing the woman 
entirely at tho will and caprice of her husband. 

Burkhardt tella us of an Arab, forty-five 
years old, who had had fifty wives, s0 
that he must have divorced two wives and 
married two fresh ones on the average every 
year, We have cases of Muhammad's own 
“ Companions” not much better. This is the 
natural and legitimate effect of the law. 

Sir William Muir (Life of Mahomet, vol iii. 
p- 305) saya: “ The idea of conjugal unity is 
utterly unknown to Mahometans, except- 
ing when the Christian cxample is by chance 
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followed: and even there, the continuance of 
the bond is purely dependent on the will of 
the husband... . I believe the morale of 
Hindu society, where polygamy is less encou- 
raged, to be sounder, in a very marked 
degree, than that of Mahometan society.” 


DIWAN (0leo). (1) In Muham- 
madan law, the word signifies an account or 
record book, and also the bags in which the 
@i3i3 records are kept. (2) It is also a 
court of justice, a royal court. (3) Also a 
minister of state: the chief officer in a Mu- 
hammadan state, a finance minister. (4) In 
British courta a law-suit is called diwani, when 
it refers toa civil suit, in contradistinction to 
Jaujdari, or “criminal suit.” (5) A collec- 
tion of odes is called a diwan, e.g. Diwan-i- 
Hafiz, “ the Poems ot Hafiz.” 


DIYAH (&5). A pecuniary com- 
nsation for any offence upon tbe person. 
TINEs.) 


DOGS (Arabic kalb, pl. kilah: Heb. 


ba | 3) are unclean animals : for according to 


a tradition by Abu Hurairah, Muhammad said 
that when & dog drinks in a vessel, it must 
be washed seven times, andthat the first clean- 
sing should be with earth. (Mishkat, book 
fii.c. ii. pt. Ll) 

« Most people believe that when a dog howls 
near a house it forebodes death, for, it is 
said, a dog can distinguish the awful form of 
Azri'il, the Angel of Death.” (Burton's 
Arabia, vol. i. p. 210.) 

Ibn “Umr says that dogs used to come into 
tbe Masjid at Makkah in the time of the 
Prophet, but the Companions never purified 
the mosgue when the dog was dry. 

The Imim Abi Yusuf holds that the sale 
ofa dog that bites is unlawful, whilst the Imam 
ash-Shafi'i has said that the sale of a dog 
is absolutely illegal, because the Prophet said 
the wages of whoredom and the price of a dog 
are forbidden. Abu Hanifah holds that dogs 
which are trained to hunt or watch may be 
lawfully sold, (Hamilton's Hidayah, vol. ii. 
p. 543. 

It is lawful to hunt with a trained dog, 
and the sign of a dog being trained is that he 
catches game three times" without killing it. 
The dog must be let slip with the ejaculation : 
Bismillahi "Ilahi Akbar! “ Intho name of God, 
the great God!” when all game seized by him 
becomes lawful food. This custom is founded 
upon a veree in the @ur'in, Sirah v. 6: 
«“ Lawful for you are all good things and what 
ye have taught beasts df prey to catch, train- 
ing them like dogsj ye teach them as God 
taught you. And mention the name of God 
over it.” 

'Rules for hunting with dogs will be found 
in Hamilton's Midayah, vol. iv. p. 170. 


DOG STAR. Sirius, or the dog 
star, was an object of worship amongat the 
ancient Arabs, and is mentioned in the @ur'an, 
under the name of ask-Shi'ra, Sirah liii. 50: 
« He (God)is the Lord of the Dog Star." 
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DOWER. Arabic, makr (74), 
Heb. (159p). Dower is considered by 


some lawyers to bean effect of the marriage 
contract, imposed on the husband by the law 
asa mark of respect for the subject of the 
contract—the wifes while others consider 
that it is in exchange for the usufruct of the 
wife, and its payment is necessary, a8 upon 
the provision vf a ah Ia to the wife depends 
the permanency of the matrimonial connec- 
tion. Thug, it is indispensable a fortiori, 80 
much 80, that if it were not mentioned in the 
marriage contract, it would be still incumbent 
onthe husband, as the law will presume it by 
virtue of the contract itself, and award it 
upon demand being made by the wife. In 
such case, the amount of dower will be tothe 
extent of the dowers of the women of her 
rank and of the ladies of her father's family. 
Special 'beauty or accomplishments may, how- 
ever, be pleaded for recovering a larger 
award than the customary dower, where the 
amount of dower is not mentioned in the con- 
tract. There is no limit to the amount of 
dowerz it may be to a very large amount, 
considering the position and circumstance of 
the bridegroom, but its minimum is never lesa 
than ten dirhams: 80 where it is fixed at a 
lesser amount, the law will augment it up to 
ten dirhams. The dower need not inYariably 
bein currency, or even in metal, everything, 
except carrion, blood, wine, and hog. Also 
the bridegroom's own labour, if he is a free 
man, being held by the lawto bea good dower. 

Dower is generally divided into two parts, 
termed mu'ajjal, “prompt,” and mu'ajjal, 
“ deferred.” “The mu'ajjal portion is exigible 
on entering into the contract, while the mu'aj- 
jal part of the dower is payable upon dissolu- 
tion of the contract. Although the first part 
is payable, and is sometimes paid, at tbe 
time the contract is entered into, yet it has 
been the goneral practice (at least in India) 
to leave it unpaid, and so like an on-demand 
obligation it remains due at all times—the 
wife's right to the same not being extinguished 
by lapse of time. The wife'a (or her guar- 
dian's) object in leaving the exigible part of 
the dower unrealised, seems to bethat there 
may always exist a valid guarantee for the 
good treatment of her by her husband. The 
women of the respectable classes reserve their 
right and power to demard their exigible 
dowers till such time as occasion should re- 
guire the exercise thereof. The custom of 
fixing heavy. dowers, generally beyond the 
husband's means, especially in India, seems 
to be based upon the intention of checking 
the husband from ill-treating his wife, and, 
above all, from his marrying another woman, 
as also from wrongfully or causeleasly di- 
vorcing the former. For in the' case of divorce 
the woman can demand the full payment of 
the dower. In the event of the death of the 
husband, the payment of the dower has the 
first claim on the estate after funeral ex- 
penses: the law regarding it as a just debt. 
(Tagore Law Lectuzes, 1873, p. HL: Hidayah, 
voL i. p. 122.) 
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DREAMS. Arabic hulm (0mbs) : 


manim (pe) raya (ob). The term 
used for a bad droam is kulm, and for an ordi- 
nary dream mandm, ruya' being used to express 
a heavenly vision. (ROYA. 

According to the traditions, the Prophet is 
related to have said,“ A yood dream is of God's 
favourand abad dream Isof the dovil: there- 
foro, when any of you dreams a dream which 
is such as be is pleased with, then he must not 
tell it to any but a beloved friend: and when 
he dreams a bad dream, then let him seek 
protection from God both from its evil and 
from the wickedness of Satanz and let him 
spit three times over his leit shoulder, and 
not mention the dream to anyone: then, 
verily, no evil shall como nigh him.” “ The 
truest dream is the one which you have about 
day-brenk.” “ Good dreams are one of the 
parts of prophecy.” (Mishkat, xxi. c. iv.) 


DRESS. Arabic libas (s“——). 
Decent apparel at the time of public worship 
is enjoinecd inthe @ur'in, Sirah vii. 29: “O 
children of Adam! wcar your goodly apparel 
when ye repair to any mosgue.” Exceas in 
apparel and extravayance in dress are re- 
proved, Sirih vii. 25: “ We (God) have sent 
down raiment to hide your nakedness, and 
splendid yarments : but the raiment of piety, 
this is the best.” 

According to the Hidayah (vol. iv. p. 92), 
dtess of silk is not lawfu! for men, rut 
women are permitted to woar it. Men are 
prohibited from wearing gold ornamenta, and 
also ornamenta of silver, otherwise than a 
silver signet ring. The custom of keeping 
handkerchiefs in the hand, except for necoz- 
sary use. is alao forbidden. 

The followiug are some of the sayings of 
the Proplet withregard to dress, as recorded 
in the Traditions. Mishkat, xx. c.i.: “ God 
wjl not look at him on the Day vf Resurrec- 
tion who shall woar long garmenta from 
pride.” “ Whoever wears 2 siiken garment 
in this world shall not wear it in the next.” 
“God will not have compassion upou bim 
who wears long trousers (r.e. below the 
ankle) from pride.” “It is lawful for the 
women of my people to wear silks and gold 
ornaments, but it is unlawful for the men.” 
“ Wear white clotbos, because they are the 
cleanest, and the most agreeable: and bury 
your dead in white clothes.” 

Aecordiny to the Traditions, the dress of 
Muhammad was exceedingly simple. 
said he used to wear only two garments, the 
izdr, or “under garment” which hung down 
three or four inches below his knees, and a 
mantle thrown over his shoulders. These 
two robes, with the turban, and white cotton 
Arawers, completed the Propbet's wardrobe. 
His dress was generally of white, but he also 
Wwore green, red, and yellow, and sometimes a 
black woollen dress. It is said by some tra- 
ditionists that in the taking of Makkah he 
wore a black turban. The end of his tyurban 
used to hang between his shoulders. And he 
used to wrap it many times round bis head. 


tis 
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It is said, “the edge of it appeared below 
like the soiled clothes of an oil dealer.” 

He was especially fond of white-striped 
yamani cloth. He once prayed in a silken 
dress, but he cast it aside afterwarda, saying, 
“it doth not become the faithful to woar 
silk.” He once prayed ina spotted mantie, 
but the spots diverted his attention, and the 
garment was never again worn. 

His aleeves, unlike those of the Eastern 
choga or khaftan, ended at the wrist, and ho 
never wore long robes reaching to his ankles. 

At first, he wore a gold ring with the stong 
inwardas on his right hand, but it distracted 
his attention when preaching, and he changed 
it for a silver one. His shoes, which" were 
often old and cobbled, were of the Hazramaut 
pattern, with two thongs. And hewas in the 
habit of praying with his shoes on. fsroes.) 

The example of Muhammad has doubtless 
influencd the customs of his followers in the 
matter of dress, the fashion of which has re- 
mained almost the same in eastern Muham- 
madan countries centuries past: for although 
there are varieties of dress in Kastern as well 
28 in European countries, still there are one 
or two characteristics of dress which are 
common to all oriental nations which have 
embraced Islam, namely, the turban folded 
round the head, the white cotton drawers, or 
full trousers, tied round the waist by a run- 
ning string : the gamis, or “ shirt,” the khaf- 
tan, or “ coat,” and the lungi, or “ scarf.” The 
gamis is the same as the ketoneth of the Ha- 
brews, and the Xirwv of the Greeks, a kind of 
long ahirt with short sleeves, the ends of 
which extend over the trousers or drawers, 
reaching below the knees. The khaftan 


answers to the Hebrew tanya mesl (1 Sam. 
xviii 4), a tunic worn as an cuter garment. 
The Jewish II beged, or nontp simlah, 


must have been similar, to the @uadrangular 
piece of cloth still worn as a scarf in Central 
Asia, and called a lungi, and similar to the 
“aba of the Egyptians. It is worn in various 
ways, either wrapped round the body, or worn 
over the shoulders, and sometimes folded as 
a covering for the head. 

The dress of Muhammadans in Egypt is 
very minutely described by Mr. Lane in his 
Modern Egyptians, vol. i. p, 36. 

The dress of the men of the middle and 
higber classes of Egypt consista of the fol- 
lowing articles, First apair of full drawera 
of linen or cotton tied round the body by a 
running string or band, tha ends of which are 
embroidered with coloured silks, though con- 
cealed by the outer dress. 'The drawers 
descend a little below the knees or to the 


| ankles, but many of the Arabs will not wear 


long drawers, because prohibited by the Pro- 
phet. Next is worn a gamis or “shirt,” with 
very full sleoves, reaching to the wrists it is 
made of linen of & loose open texture, vr of 
cotton stuff, or of muslin, or silk, or of & 
mixture of silk and cotton in strips, but 
all white. Over this, in winter, or in cool 
Weather, most persons wear a sudeyrce, which 
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Isa short vest of cloth, or of atriped coloured 
silk, or cotton, without aleeves. Over the 
shirt and the sudeyree, or the former alone, is 
worn a long vest of striped silk or cotton 
(called kaftan) descending to the ankles, with 
long sleeves extending a few inches beyond 
the fingers' enda, but Kirided from & point & 
little above the wrist, or about the middle of 
the fore-arm, 80 that the hand is generally ox- 
posed, though it may be concealed by the 
Bleeve when necessary, for it is customary to 
cover the hands in the presence of a person of 
high rank. Round this vest is wound the 
girdle, which is & coloured shawi, or & long 
piece of white-figured muslin. 

The ordinary outer robe is » long cloth 
coat, of any colour, called by the Turka 
jubbah, but by the Egyptians gibbeh, the 
sleoves of which reach not guite to the wrist. 
Some persons also wear a beneesh, which is a 
robe of cloth with long sleeves, like those of 
the kaftan, but more amples it is properly a 
robe of ceremony, and should be worn over 
the' other cloth coat, but many persong wear 
it instead of tbe grbbeh. 

Anotber robe, called farageeyeh, nearly re- 
sembles the beneesh: it has very long sleevea, 
but these are not alit, and it is chiefly worn 
by men of the learned professions. In cold or 
cool weather,a kind of black woollen cloak, 
called abayek, is commonly worn. Sometimes 
this is drawn over the head. . 

In winter, alao, many persons wrap & muslin 
or otber shawl (such as thgy use fora tur- 
ban) about the head and shoulders. The 
hend-dress consists, first, of a small close- 
fitting cotton cap, which ia often changed: 
next a tarboosh, which is a red cloth -cap, also 
fitting close to the head with a tassel of dark- 
blue silk at the crown, laatly, a long piece 
of white muslin, generally figured, or a kash- 
mere shawl, which is wonnd round the tar- 
boosh. Thus is formed the turban. The 
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kashmere shawlis seldom worn except in cool 
weather. Some persons wear two Or three 
tarbooshes one over anotber. A shereef (or 
descendant of the Prophet) weare a green 
turban, or is privileged to do 80, but no other 
person and it is not comnfon far any buta 
shereef to wear a bright green dress. Stock- 
ings are not in use, but some few persons in 
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cold weather wear woollen or cotton socks. 
The shoes are of thick red morocco, pointed, 
and turning up at the toes. Some persons 
also wear inner shoes of soft yellow morocco, 
and with solea of the same: the outer shoes 
are taken off on stepping upon & carpet or 
mat, but not the inner, for this reason the 
former are often worn turned down at the 
heel. 

The costume of tbo men of tbe lower 
orders is very simple. These, if not of the 
very poorest clasa, wear & pair of drawers, 
and a long and fall shirt or gown of blue 
linen or cotton, or of brown woollen stuff, 
open from the neck nearly to the waist, and 
having wide aleeves. Over this some wear a 
white or red woollen girdle, for which ser- 
yants often subatitute & broad red belt of 
woollen stuff or of leather, generally contain- 
inga receptacle for money. Their turban is 
generaliy composed of a white, red, or yellow 
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woollen shawl, or of a piece of coarse cotton 
or muslin wound round & tarboosh, under 
which is a white or brown felt cap: but many 
are 80 poor, as to have no otber cap than the 
latter, noturban, nor even drawers, nor shoes, 
but only the blue or brown shirt, or merely & 
few raga, while many, on the other hand, wear 
a sudeyree under the blue shirt, and some, par- 
ticularly servants in the houses of great men, 
wear a white shirt, a sudeyree, and & kaftin, 
or gibbeh, or both, and the blue shirt over 
all The full sleeves of this shirt are some- 
timds drawn up by means of a cord, which 
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passes round each shoulder and crosses be- 
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hind, where it ia tied in a knot. This custom 
is adopted by servanta (particularly groom3), 
Wbo have cords of crimson or dark blue silk 
for this purpose. 

In cold weather, many persons of the lower 
Classes wear an abayeh, like that before de- 
scribed, but comrser and sometimes (instead 
of being black) having broad stripes, brown 
and white, or blue and white, but the latter 
rarely. Another kind of cloak, more full than 
the abayeh, of black or deep blue woollen 
stuff, is also very commonly worn, it is called 
diffeeyeh. The shoes are of red or yellow 
morocco, or vf sheep-skin. 'Those of the 
groom are of dark red morocco. Thoseof the 
02 ya and the water-carrier of & private 

ouse, generally yellow. 

The Muslims are distinguished by the 
colours of their turbans from the Copts and 
tho Jews, wbo (as well as other subjects of 
the Turkish Sultin who are not Muslims) 
wear black, blue, gray, or light-brown tur- 
bans, and generally dull-coloured dresses. 

The distinction of secta, families, dynasties, 
&c., among the Muslim Arabs by the colour 
of the turban and other articles of dresa, is of 
very early origin. There are not many dif- 
ferent forms of turbans now worn in Egypt: 
that won by most of the servants is pecu- 
lisrly formal, consisting of several apiral 
twists one above another like the threads of 
8 acrew. The kind common among the 
middle and higher classes of the tradesmen 
and other citizens of the metropolis and large 
towns is also Tery formal, hut less so than 
that just before alluded to. 

The Turkish turban worn in Egypt is of a 
more elegant fashion. The Svrian is distin- 
tinguished by its width. The Ulama and men 
Of religion and-letters in general used to wear, 
as some do still, one particularJy wide and 
formal called a mukleh. The turban is much 
respected. In the houses of the mere wealthy 
claszes, there is usually a chair on which it 
is placedat night. This is often sent with 
the furniture of a bride, as it is common for 
an lady to have one upon which to place her 
head-dress. It is never used for any other 
purpure. 

The dress of the women of the middle and 
higher orders is handsome and elegant. 
Their shirt is very full, like that of the men, 
bat shorter, not reaching to the kneesj it is 
also, generally. of the same kind of material 
as the men's shirt, or of coloured crape, 
sometimes black. A pair of very wide trou- 
sers (called shintiyan) of a coloured stripod 
staff, of silk and cotton, or of printed or 
plain white muslin, is tied round the hips 
under the shirt, with a dikkeh: its lower ex- 
tremities are drawn up and tied just below 
tbe knee with running strings, but it is suf- 
firiently long to hang down to the feet, or 
simost to the ground, when attached in this 
manner. Over the shirt and shintiyiin is worn 
a long vest (called yelek), of the same mate- 
rial as the latter: it nenrly resembles the 
kaftan of the men, but is more tight to the 


body and armsj the sleeves also zre longer, ' 
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and It is made to button down the front from 
the bosom to a little below the girdle, instend 
of lapping over it is open, likewise on each 
side, from the height of the hip downwards. 

In general, the”yelek is cut in such a man- 
ner as to leave half of the bosom uncovered, 
except by the shirt, but many ladies have it 
made more ample at that part, and socording 
to the most approved fashion it should be of 
sufficient length to reach to the ground, or 
should exceed that length by two or three 
inches or more. A short vest (called Taka 
reaching only a little below the waist, an 
exactly resembling an yelek of which the 
lower part has been cut off, is sometimes 
Worn instend of the latter, A sguare shawi, 
or an embroidered kerchief, doubled diago- 
nally, is put loosely round the waist as a 
Birdle, the two corners that are folded to- 
gether hanging down behind: or sometimes 
the lady's girdle is folded after the ordinary 
Turkish fashion, like-that of the men, but 
more loosely, 

Over the yelek is worn a gibbeh of cloth or 
velvet or silk, usually embroidered with gold 
Or with coloured silk sit difers in form from 
the gibbeh of the men, chiefly in being not s0 
wide, particularly in the fore part, and is of 
the same length as the yelek. Instead of this, 
a jacket (called saltuh), generally of cloth or 
velvet, and embroidered in the same manner 
a8 tbe gibbeh, is often worn. 

The head-dress consists of a takeeyeb and 
tarboosh, -with a sguare kerchief (called 
Jaroodeeyeh) of printed or psinted muslin or 
one of crape, wound tightly round, composing 
what is called a rabtah. Two or more such 
kerchiefs were commonly used a short time 
since, and still are sometimnes to form the ladies" 
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tarban, but always wound ina high fiat 
shape, very different from that of the turban 
of the men. A kind of crown, called kurs, 
and other ornaments, are nttached to the ladies” 
head-dress. A long piece of white mualin, 
embroidered at each end with coloured silks 
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and gold, or of coloured crape ornamented 
with gold thread, &c., and apangles, resta 
upon the head, and hangs down behind, 
nearly or guite to the ground, tbis is called 
tarhah, it is the head-veil: the face-veil I 
shall presently describe. The hair, except 
overthe forehead and temples, is divided into 
numerous braida or plaits, generally from 
eleven to twenty-five in number, but always 
of an uneven number: these hang down the 
back. 'To each braid of hair are usually 
added three black silk cords with little orna- 
ments of gold, &c., attached to them. Over 
the forehead the hair is cut rather short, but 
two full locks hang down on each side of the 
face: these are often curled in ringlets and 
sometimes plaited. 

Fow of the ladies of Egypt wear stockings 
or socka, but many of them wear mezz (or 
inner shoes) of yellow'or red morocco, some- 
timcs embroidered with gold. Over these, 
whenever they step off the matted or cerpeted 
part of the floor, they put on baboog (or 
slippers) of yellow morocco, with high-pointed 
toes, or use high wooden clogs or pattens, 
generally from four to nine inches in beight, 
and nsually ornamented with mother-of-pearl 
or silver, &c. 

The riding or walking attire is called tez- 
yeereh. Whenever a lady leaves the house, 
she wearg, in addition to what has been aboye 
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described, first, a large, loose gown (called 
tob or sebleh), the aleeves of which are noarly 
egual in width to the whole length of the 
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gown it is of silk, generally of & pink or 
rose or violet colour. Next is put on the 
burka' or face-veil, which isa long strip of 
white muslin, concealing the whole of the face 
except the eyes, and renching nearly to tho 
feet. It is suspended at the top by a narrow 
band, which passes up the forehead, and 
which is sewed, as are also the two upper 
corners of the veil,toa band that is tied round 
the head. The lady then covers herself with 
a habarah, which, for a married lady, is com- 
posed of two breadths of glossy, black silk, 
each ell-wide, and three yards long: these 
are sewed together,at or near the selvages 
(according to the height of the person) the 
seam running horizontally, with respect tathe 
manner in which it is wornj a piece of narrow 
black ribbon is sewed inside the upper part, 
about six inches from the edge, to tie round 
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the head. But some of them imitate the 
Turkish ladies of Egvpt in holding the front 
part so asto concenl all but that portton of 
the veilthat is abovc the hands. The un- 


| married ladies wear a habarab of white silk, 


ora shawi. Some femalen of the middle 
classes, who cannot afford to purchase a ha- 
barah, wear instead of it an eezar (ixar), 
which isa piece of white calico, of the same 
form and size as the former, and is worn in 
the same manner. On the feet are worn sbort 
boots or socka (called khuff), of yellow mo- 
rocco, and over these the baboog. The dress 
ofa large proportion of thore women of the 
lower orders who are not of tho poorest ciass, 
consistes of n pair of trousers or drawers 
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(similar in form to the shintiyin ofthe ladies, 
but generally of plain white cotton or Tingo), 
a biue linen or cotton shirt (not guite 80 

asthat of the men), reaching to the feet, & 
burka' of a kind of comrse black crape, and a 
dark biue tarhah of muslin or linen. Some 
wear, over the long shirt, or instead of the 
Iatter,a linen tob, of the same form as that 
of the ladies: and within the long shirt, some 
wear & short white shirt : and some, a sudey- 
reo also, or an anterse. The sleeves of the 
tob are often turned up cver the head, either 
to prevent their being incommodious, or to 
supply the place of aa tarhah. In addition to 
those articles of dress, many women who are 
not of the very poor classes wear, as a cover- 
ing, a kind of plaid, similar in form to the 
habarah, composed of two pieces of cotton, 
woven in small cheguers of blue and white, 
Or cross stripes, with a mixture of red at each 
end. It is called milayeh, in general it is 
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worn in the same manner as the habarah, but 
sometimes like the tarhah. The upper part 
of the black burka' is often ornamented with 
false pearis, small gold coins, and other little 
fat ornaments of the same metal (called bark), 
sometimes with & coral bead, and a gold coin 
beneath: also with some coins of base silver 
and more commonly with a pair of chain 
tassels -0f brass or silver (calkd oyoon) 
sttached to the corners. A aguare black silk 
kerchief (called asbeh), with a border of red 
and yellow, is bound round the head, doubled 
diagonally, and tied with a single knot behind : 
or, instead of this, the tarboosh and faroodee- 
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yeh are worn, though by very few women o 
the lower classes. 

The best kind of shoes worn by the 
females of the lower orders are of red 
morocco, tarned up, but generally round, at 
the toss. The burka' and shoes are most 
common in Oairo, and are also worn by many 
of the women throughout lower Egypt, but 
in Upper Egypt, the burka' is very seldom 
seen, and shoes are scarcely less uncommon. 
To supply the place of the former, when neces- 
sary,a portion of the tarhah is drawn before 
the face, 80 as to conceal nearly all the coun- 
tenance except one eye. 

Many of the women of the lower orders, 
even in the metropolis, never conceal their 
faces. 

Tbronghont the greater part of Egypt, the 
most common dress of the women, merely con- 
sists of the blue shirt or tob and tarhah. In 
tbe sonthern parts of Upper Egypt chiefly 
above Akhmeem, most of the women envelop 
themselves in a large piece of dark-brown 
woollen stuff (called a Awdleeyeh), wrapping it 
round the body and attaching the upper parts 
together over each shonider, and a piece of 
the same they use as a tarhah. This dull 
dress, thongh picturesgue,.is almost as dis- 
guising as the blua tinge which women in 
these parts of Egypt impart to their lips. 
Most of the women of the lower orders wear 
a variety of trumpery ornaments, such as 
gar-rings, necklaces, bracelets. &c., and. some- 
times a nose-ring. 

The women of Egypt deem it more incum- 
bent upon them to cover the upper and back 
part of the head than the face, and more 
regnisite to conceal the face than most other 
parts of the person. I have often seen 
women but half covered with miserable raga, 
and several times females in the prime of 
womanhood, and others in more advanced 
age, with nothing on the body but a narrow 
strip of rag bound round the hips. 

Mr. Burckhardt, in his Notes on the Bedoutns 
and Wakabys (p. 47), thus describes the dress 
of the Badawis of the desert: — 

In summer the men wear a coarse cotton 
8hirt, over which the wealthy put a kombar, 
or “long gown,” as it is worn in Turkish 
towns, of silk or cotton stuff. Most of them, 
however, do not wear the kombar, but simply 
wear over their shirt a woollen mantle. 
There are different sorts of mantles, one very 
thin, light, and white woollen, manufactured 
at Baghdad, and called mesoumy. A coarser 
and heavier kind, striped white and brown 
Laora over the mesoumy), is called abba. 

he Baghdad abbas are most esteemed, those 
made at Hamah, with short wide sleeves, are 
called boush. (In. the northern parts of 
Syria, every kind of woollen mantle, whether 
white, black, or striped white and brown, or 
white and blue, are called meshlakh.) I have 
not seen any black abbas among the Aenezes, 
but freguently among the sheiks of Ahl el 
Shemal, sometimes interwoven with gold, and 
worth as much as ten pounds sterling. The 
Aenezes do not wear drawers: they walk and 


| ride usually barefooted, eren the richest of 
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them, although they generally esteem yellow 
boots and red shoes. All the Bedouins wear 
on the head, instead of the red Turkish cap, 
& turban or sguare kerchief, of cotton or 
cotton and silk mixed: the turban is called 
keffies this they fold about the head s0 that 
one corner falls backward, and two other 
corners hang over the fore part of the shoul- 
ders : with these two cornera they cover their 
facos to protect them from the sun's ray8, Or 
hot wind, or rain, or to conceal their features 
if they wish to be unknown. The keffie is 
ellow or yellow mixed with green. Overthe 
the Aeneres tie, instead of & turban, a 
cord round the head: this cord is of camels 
hair, and called akal. Some tie a handker- 
chief about the head, and it is then called 
shutfe. A few rich sheikhs wear shawis on 
their heads of Damascus or Baghdad manu- 
facture, striped red and white: they some- 
times also use red caps or takie (called in 
Syria tarboush), and undor those they wear a 
mmaller cap of camels hair, called maaraka 
in Syria arkye, where itis generally made of 
Ine cotton staff). 
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A BEDOUIN (BADAWI) OF THE DESERT. 


The Aenezes are distingnished at first sight 
from all the Syrian Bedouins by the long 
trenses of their hair. They never shave 
their black bair, but cherieh it from infancy, 


till they can twist it in tresses, that hang | 


over the cheeka down to the breast: these 
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tresses aro called keroun. Some fow Aeneses 
wear girdles of leather, others tie a cord or 
a pieceof rag over theshirtt Men and women 
wear from infanoy a leather girdlearound the 
naked waist, it consists of four or five thongs 
twisted together into a cord as thick as one's 
finger. I heard that the women tis their 
thongs separated from each other, round the 
waist. Both men and women adorn the 
girdles with pieces of ribands or amulets. The 
Aenezes called it hhakous the Ahl el Shemal 
call it bereim. -In summer the boys, until the 
age of seven or eight years, go stark naked : 
but I never saw any young girl in that state, 
althougb it was mentioned that in the interior 
of the desert the girls, at that early age, were 
not more encumbered by clothing than their 
little brothers. In winter, the Bedouins wear 
over the shirt s pelisse,made of several sheep- 
skins stitched together, many wear these 
akins even in summer, because experience has 
tanght them that the more warmiy a person 
is olothed, the less he suffers from the sun. 
The Arabs endure tbe inclemenoy of the 
rainy seasonin a wonderful manner. While 
everything around them sufers from the 
cold, they sleep barefooted in an open tent, 
where the fireis not kept up beyond mid- 
night. Yet in the middle of summer an Arab 
sleeps wrapt in his mantle upon the burning 
sand, and exposed to the raya of an intensely 
hot sun. The ladies' dressajs a wide cotton 
gown of a dark colour, blue, brown, or black : 
on their heads they wear a kerchiof called 
shauber or mekroune,the young females having 
it ofa red colour, the old of blaok. All ths 
Ranalia ladies wear black silk kerchiefs, two 
yarda sguare, called shale kas j thesesre made 
at Damascus. Silver rings are much worn 
by the Aeneze Iadies, both in the ears and 
noses: the ear-rings they call terkie (pl. te- 
raky), the small nose-rings shedre, tbe larger 
Kaome of which are three inches and a half in 
iameter), khezain. All the women puncture 
their lips and dye them blue, this kind of 
tattooing they call bertoum, and as ply it like- 
wise in epotting their temples an foreheads. 
The Serhhan women Idea their cheeks, 
breastes, and arms, and the Ammour women 
their ankles, Several men also adorn their 
arms in the same manner. The Bedonin 
ladies half cover their faces with & dark- 
coloured veil, called nekye, which is s0 tied 
as to conceal the chin and mouth. The 
Egyptian women's veil (berkoa) is used by 
the Kebly Arabs. Round their wrists the 
Aeneze ladies wear glass bracelets of various 
colours: the rich also have silver bracelets 
and some wear silver chains about the neck 
Both in summer and winter tbe men and 
wgmen go barefooted. 
Captain Burton, in his account of Zanzibar, 
(vol 1. p. 382), says :— 
The Arab's head-dress is a kummek or ko- 
Jiyyah (red fez), a Surat calotte lafiyyah), or 
a white skull-cap, worn under a turban 
(kilemba) of Oman silk and cotton religiously 
mixed. Usually it is of fine blue and white 
cotton check, embroidered and fringed with & 
broad red border, with the ends hanging in 
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unegual lengtha over one shoulder. The 
coiffure is highly picturesgue. The ruling 


family and grandees, however, have modified 
its vulgar folds, wearing it peaked in front, 
and somewhat.resemblinga tiara. The essen- 
tial body-clothing, and the succedaneum for 
trousers is an 1zor (nguo yaku Chini), or loin- 
cloth, tucked in at the waist, six to seven feet 
long by two to three broad. The colours are 
brickdust and white, or blue and white, with 
a silk border striped red, black, and yellow. 
The very poor wear a dirty bit of cotton 
girdled by & hakab or kundavi, a rope of 

laited thongs: the rich prefer a fine embroi- 

ered stuff from Oman,supported at the waist 
by a silver chain. None but the western 
Arabs admit the innovation of drawers (suri- 
wali). The jama or upper garment is a collar- 
less coat, of the best broad-cloth, leok-green 
or some tender colour being preferred. It is 
secured over the left breast by a silken loop, 
and the straight wide sleeves are gaily lined. 


The kizbdo is a kind of waistcoat, covering 


only the bust, some wear it with sleeves, 
others without. The dishdashes (in Kisawa- 
bili Khanzu), a narrow-sleeved shirt buttoned 
at the throat, and extending to midehin, is 
made of calico (baftah), American drill and 
other stuffs called doriyak, tarabuzun, and 
jamdani. Sailors are known by khuzerangi, 
@a coarse cotton, atained dingy red-yellow, 
with henna or pomegranate rind, and rank 
with wars (bastard saffron) and shark's oil. 

Respectable men guard the stomach with a 
hizam, generally a Cashmere or Bombay 
shawl, others wear sashes of the dust- 
coloured raw silk. manufactured in Oman. 
The outer garment for chilly weather is the 
long tight-sleeved Persian jubbek, jokhah, or 
caftin, of Kuropcan broad-cloth. Most men 
shave their heads, and the Shafeis trim or 
entirely remove the moustaches. 

The palms are reddened with henna, which 
is either brought from El Hejaz, or gathered 
in the plantations. The oniy ring is a plain 
cornelian seal and the sole other ornament is 
a talisman (hirz, in Kisawahili Hirizi), The 
eyes are blackened with koA/, or antimony of 
El Shim—bhere, not Syria, but the region 
dbont Meccah—and the mouth crimsoned by 
betel, looks asif a tooth had just been knocked 
out. 

Dr. Eugene Schuyler, in his work on Turk- 
estan (vol. i. p. 122), says :— 

The dress of the Central Asiatic is very 
simple. He wears loose bhaggy trousers, 
usually made of coarse white cotton stuff 
fastened tightly round the waiat, with a cord 
and tassel: thisis a necessarv article of dresa, 
and is never or rarcly taken off, at all events 
not in the presence of another. Freguently, 
when men are at work, this is the only gar- 
ment, and in that case it is gradually turned 
up under the cord, or rolled up on the lega, 
30 that the person is almost naked. Over 
thisis worn a long shirt, cither white or of 
some light-coloured print, reaching almost to 
the feet, and with a very narrow aperture for 
the neck, which renders it somewhat difficult 
topnt the herd tbrough. The nleeres are 
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long and loose. Beyond this there is nothing 
more but what is called the chapan, varying 
in number according to the weather, or the 
whim of the person. The chapan is a loose 
gown, cut very sioping in the neck, with 
strings to tie it together in front: and inor- 
dinately large sleeves, made with an immense 
gore, and about twice as long as is necessary , 
exceedingly inconvenient, but uscful to con- 
ceal the hand3, as Asiatic politeness dictates. 
In summer, these are usually made of Rus- 
sian prints, or of the native alatcha, a striped 
cotton material, or of silk, eitber striped or 
With most gorgeous eastern patterng, in bright 
colours, especially red, yellow, and green. I 
have sometimes seen men with as many as 
four or fivo of these gowns, even in summer 
they say that it keeps out the heat. In 
winter, one gown will freguently be made of 
cloth, and lined with fine lamb-skin or fur. 
The usual girdle is a large bandkerchief, or a 
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small shawi: at times, a long scarf wound 
several times tightly round the waist. The 
Jews in places under native rule are allowed 
no girdle, buta bit of ropeor cord, as a mark 
ofignominy. From the girdle hang the acces- 
3ory knives and several small bags and 
pouches, often prettily embroidered, for 
combs, money, &c. On the head there is 2 
Skull-cap: these in Tashkent are always em- 
broidered with silk, in Bukhara they are 
usually worked with silk, or worsted in cross- 
stitch in gay patterns. The turban, called 
tchilpetch, or “forty turns," is very long: and 
if the wearer has any protence to elegance, it 
should be of fine thin material, which is 
chiefly imported from England. It reguires 
cousiderable experience to wind one properly 
round the head, so that the folda will be well 
made and the appearance fashionable. One 
extromity is left to full over the left shoulder, 
but is usually, except at prayer time, tucked 
in over the top. Should this end be on the 
right shoulder, it is said to be in the Afghan 
atyle. The majority of tarbans are white 
particularly s0 in Tashkent. though whitesis 
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especially the colour of the mullahs and reli- 
gious people, whose learning is judged by the 
nize of their turbans. In general, merchants 
prefer blue, striped, or cheguered material. 
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At home the men usually go barefooted, 
but on going out wear either a sort of slippera 
with pointed toes and very small high heels, 
or long soft boots, the sole and upper being 
made of the same material. In the strect, 
one must in addition put on cithera slipper cr 
golosh, or wear riding-boots made of bright 
yrecn horse bide, with turned-up pointcd 
toes and very small high heels. 

The dress of the women, in shape and 
fashion, differs but little from that of thc 
men, as they wear similar trousers and shirts, 
though, in addition, they have long gowns, 
usuaily of bright-coloured silk, which extend 
from the neck to the ground. 'Tbey wear 
an innumerable guantity of necklaces, and 
little amuleta, pendents in their hair, and 
ear-rings, and occasionally even @ nose-ring. 
This is by no means s0 uglyas is supposed : a 
pretty girl with a torguoise ring in one nostril 
is not atall unsigbtly, Onthe contrary, there 
is something piguant in it. Usually, when 
outside of the houses, all respectable women 
wear a heavy black veil, reacbing to their 
waists, made of woven horse-hair, and over 
tbatis thrown a dark blue, or green khalat, 
the sleeves of which, tied together at the 
enda, dangle behind. The theory of this dull 
dress is, that the women desire to escape ob- 
servatiog, and certainly for that purpose they 
havo devised the most ugly and unseemly 
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costume that could be imagined. They are, 
however, very inguisitive, and occasionally in 
bye-streeta one is able to- get a good glanco 
at them before they pull down their veils. 

The dress of the citizens of Persia has been 
often described, both by ancient and modern 
travellers. That of the men has changed 
very materially within the last centary. The 
turban, as a head-dress, is now worn by none 
but the Arabian inhabitants of that country. 
The Persians wear a long cap covered with 
lamb's wool, the appearance of wbich is 
sometimes improved by being encircled with 
a cashmere shawl. The inhabitants of the 
principal towns are fond of dressing ricbly. 
Their upper garments are either made of 
chintz, silk, or cloth, and are often trimmed 
with gold or silver lace, they also wear bro- 
cade: and in winter their clothes are lined 
with furs, of which they import a great 
variety. It is not customary for any person, 
except the king, to wear jewels: but nothing 
can exceed the profusion which he dicplays 
of these ornaments: and his subjects seem 
peculiarly proud of this part of royal magni- 
ficence. “They assertthat when the monarch 
is dressed in his most splendid robes, and is 
seated in the sun, that the eye cannot gaze on 
the dazzling brilliancy of his attire. 


DRINKABLES. Arabic ashribah 
(&yp1). There is a chapter in the 


Traditions devoted to this subject, and en- 
titled Babu 'l-Ashribah. The example of Mu- 
hammad in bis habit of drinking, having in- 
fuenced the Eastern world in its habits, the 
following traditions are noticeable. Anas 
says “tho Prophet has forbidden drinking 
water standing,” and that ho used to take 
hreath three times in drinking, and would say 
drinking in thia way cools the stomach, 
guenches the thirst, and gives health and 
vigour to the body. 

Ibn “Abbas says the Prophet forbade 
drinking water from the month of a leather 
bag. 

Umm Salimah says “the Prophet said, 
He who drinks out of a silver cup drinks of 
hcll fire.” (Mishkat, book xix. c. iii.) 


DRINKING VESSELS. There 
are four drinking vessels which Muslima were 
forbidden by their Prophbet to drink out of 
(Mishkat, bk, c.i.) hantam,a “green veesel" : 
dubba',a large gourd hollowed ont, nagir, a 
cup made from the hollowed root of a tree: 
muzaffat, & vessel covered with pitch, or with 
a glutinoua substance. These four kinds of 
vessels scem to have been used for drinking 
wine, hence the prohibition. 

When a& dog drinks from a vessel used by 
man, it should be washed seven times. 
(Mishkat, book iii. c. ix. pt. 1.) 

gharay 
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(3p5). It is a strange anomaly in 
Muhamwadan law, according to the teaching 
of Abu Hanifab, that if a person cause the 
death of anothor by immersing him undor 
water until ho die, the offenco does not 
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amonnt to murder, and retaliation (gtsas)is not 
incurred. The arguments of the learned divine 
are as follows: First, water is analogous to 
a small stick or rod, as is seldom or ever 
used in murder. Now, it is said in the Tradi- 
tions that death produced by a rod is only 
manslaughter, and as in that a fine is merely 
incurred, s0 here likewise. Secondly, retalia- 
tion reguires the observance of & perfect 
eguality: but between drowning and wound- 
ing there is no eguality, the former being 
short of the Jatter with regard to damaging 
the body. (MuRDER) 


DRUNKENNESS. Shurb (ws) 


denotes the state of a person who has taken in- 
toxicating liguor, whilst sukr (yX.) implies a 
state of drunkenness. Wineof any kind being 


strictly forbidden by the Muslim law, no dis- : 


tinction is made in the punishment of a wine- 
drinker and a drunkard. If a Muslim drink 
Wine, and two witnesses testify to his having 
done so,orif his breath smell of wine, or if 
he shall himself confeas to having taken wine, 
orif he be found in astate of intoxication, he 
shall be beaten with eighty stripes, or, in the 
case of a slave, with forty stripes. (Hidayah, 
Yol ii. p.67, Mishkat, bk. xv.c iv.) (KHAMR) 


DRUZES. A heretical mystic sect 
of Muhammadans, which arose about the be- 
ginning of the eleventh century in the moun- 
tains of Syria. They are now chiefly found 
in the districts of Lebanon, and in the neigh- 
bourhood of Damascus. They were founded 
by al-Hakim, the fanatical Khalifah of the 
Fatimite race, who reigned at Csiro, assisted 
by two Persians named Hamzah and al-Darazi, 
from the latter of whom the sect derives its 
name. 

De Sacy, in his Erpos€ de la Religion des 
Druzes, gives the following summary of their 
belief :— 

“To acknowledge only one God, without 
seeking to penetrate the nature of His being 
and of His attributes, to confess that He can 
neither be comprehended by the senses nor 
defined by words: to believe that the Divinity 
has ahown itself to men at different epochs, 
under a human form, without participating in 
any of the weaknesses and imperfections of 
humanity: that it has shown itself at last, at 
the commencement of the fifth age of the 
Hejira, under the figure of Hakim Amr 
Allah, that that was the last of His mani- 
festations, after which there is none other to 
be expected: that Hakim disappeared in the 
year 411 of the Hejira, to try the faith of His 
mervants, to give room for the apostasy of 
hypocrites, and of those who had only em- 
braced the true religion from the hope of 
worldly rewards, that in a short time he 
would appear again, full of glory and of 
majesty, to triumph over all his enemies, to 
extend His empire over all the earth, and to 
make His faithfal worshippers heppy for 
everz to believe that Universal Intelligence is 
the first of God's creatures, the only direct 
production of His omnipotence: that it has 
appeared upon the earth at the epoch of each 
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of the manifestations of the Divinity, and has 
finally appeared since the time of Hakim 
under the figure of Hamza, 3on of Ahmad: 
thatitis by His ministry that all the other 
creatures have been produced: that Hamza 
only possesses ths knowledge of all truth, 
that he is the prime minister of the true reli- 
gion, and that he communicates, directly or 
indirectly, with the other ministers and with 
the faithful, but in different proportions, the 
knowledge and the grace which he receives 
directly from the Divinity, and of which he is 
the sole channel: that he only has immediate 
access to God, and acts as a mediator to the 
other worshippers of the Supreme Beings 
acknowledging that Hamza is he to whom 
Hakim will confide his sword, to make his 
religion triurhph, to conguer all his rivals, 
and to distribute rewards and punishments 
according to the merits of each one: to know 
the other ministers of religion, and tho rank 
which belongs to each of them, to give to 
each the obedience and submission which is 
their due, to confess that every soul has 
been created by the Universal Intelligence: 
that the number of men is always the same: 
and that souls pass succeasively into different 
bodies: that they are raised by their attach- 
ment to truth to a superior degree of excel- 
lence, orare degraded by neglecting or giving 
up religious meditation: to practise the seven 
commandments which the religion of Hamza 
imposes upon its followers, and which prin- 
cipally exacts from them the observance of 
truth, charity towards their brethren, thc 
renunciation of their former religion, the most 
entire resignation and submission to the will 
of Gods to confess that all preceding reli- 
gions have only been types more or lasa per- 
fect of true religion, that all their ceremonial 
Observances are only allegories, and that the 
manifestation of true religion reguires the 
abrogation of every other creed. Such is 
the abridgment of the religious system taught 
in the books of the Druzes, of which Hamza 
is the author, and whose followers are called 
Unitarians.” 

There is a very fnll and correct account of 
the religious belief of the Druzes in the Re- 
searches into the Religions of Syria, by the 
Rev. J. Wortabet, M.D. In this work Dr. 
Wortabet gives the following Catechism of 
the Druzes, which expresses their belief with 
regard to Christianity :— 

“0. What do ye say concerning the gospel 
which the Cbristians hold ? 

SA. Thatit is true: for it is the sayings 
of the Lord Christ, who was Salman el Pha- 
risy during the life of Mohammed, and who is 
Hamzeh the son of Ali—not the false Christ 
who was born of Mary, for he was the son of 
Joseph. 

“8. Where was the true Christ when the 
false Christ was with the disciples ? 

“ A. Hewas among the disciples. He'nttered 
the truths of the gospel and taught Ohbriat, 
the son of Joseph, the institutes of the Chris- 
tian religion bat when Jesus disobeyed the 
trae Christ, he put hatred into the hearta of 
the Jews, s0 that they crucified him. 
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« What became of him after the crucifixion ? 

«A. They put him into & grave, and the 
true Christ came and stole him, and gave out 
the report among men that Christ had risen 
ont of the dead. 

“GG. Why did he act in this manner ? 

« A, That he might establish the Christian 
religion, and confirm its followers in what he 
had taught them. 

“@G. Why did he act in such a manner a8 to 
establish error ? 

“A. So that the Unitarians should be con- 
cealed in the religion of Jesus and none of 
them might be known. 

“@. Who was it that came from the grave 
and entered among the disciples when the 
doors were shut ? 

“«A. The living Christ, who is immortal, 
even Hamzeh, the son and slave of our Lord. 

«@. Who brought the gospel to light, and 
preached it? 

«A, Matthew, Mark, Luke, and J ohn.” 

“@. Why did not the Christians acknow- 
ledge the unity of God? 

“A. Because God had not 80 decreed. 

“@. Why does God permit the introduction 
of evil and infidelity ? 

«A. Because He chooses to mislead some 
from, and to guide others, to the truth. 

“@ If infidelity and error proceed from 
Him, why does he punish those who follow 
them ? 

“A, Because when He deceived them, they 
did not obey Him. 

“@. How can a deluded man obey, when 
he is ignorant of the true state of the case? 

«“A. We are not bound to answer this 
guestion, for God is not accountable to his 
crestures for his dealings with them.” 


DU'A' (seo). “Prayer.” The word 
dua is generally used for Bupplication, as dis- 
tinguished from galat, or the liturgical form 
of prayer, e.g. Gur'an, Siurab xiv. 42: “O my 
Lord! make me and my posterity to be con- 
stant in prayer (salat). O our Lord! and 
accept my supplication (dwa”). (PRAYERS.) 

DU'A'-I-MA'SUR (1 #0). 
Lit, “Recorded prayer.” £ term used for 
prayers which were offered up by the Pro- 
phet, and have been handed down in the 
Traditions. 


DU'A'U 'I-GUNUT (wp seo), 
called also the Guniitu 'I- Witr, “ The prayer 
said standing.” A form of prayer recited after 
the gar@'ah in the night prayer, Recited by 
some sects in the early morning. It is found 
inthe Traditions. It is as follows :— 

“O God, we seek help from Thee, and for- 
givenesa of sins. 

« We believe in Thee and trust in Thee. 

“We praise Thee. We thank Tbee. We 
are not unthankfal. 

“ We expel, and we depart from him wbo 
does not obey Thee. 

“We serve Thee only, and to Theo do we 


ray. 
“ Woseek Thee, we prostrate ourselves and 
we serve Theo. 
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“We hope for Thy mercy. We fear Tby 
punishments. 

“Surely Thy judgments are upon the 
infidels.” 


DUALISM. Professor Palmer, 
following the remarks of al-Baizawi the 
commentator, says there is & protest against 
the dualistic doctyine that Light and Dark- 
ness were two co-eternal principles, in the 
@ur'in, Sirah vi. 1: “ Praised be God who 
created the heavens and the earth, and bronght 
into being the Darkness and the Light.” 
Mena Gur'in, vol. i. p. 116: al-Baizawi in 
oco. 


Ap-DUKHAN (w-01). “The 
Smoke.” The title of the xLivith chapter of 
the @ur'in, in which the words oceur (9th 
verse): “EExpeot thou the day when the 
heaven shall bring a palpable smoke.” 


DULDUL (Jxs). The name of 
the Prophet'a mule which he gave to “Ali. 


DUMB, The. Arabic abkam (AM, 
pl. bukm. 

The intelligible signs of a dumb person 
suffice to verify his beguests and render them 
valid: he may also execute a marriage con- 
trac. or give a divorce, or execute & sale or 
purcuase, or gue or incur punishment by signs, 
but he cannot sue in a case of gisds, or reta- 
liation for murder. This rule does not apply 
toa person who has been deprived of speech, 
but merely to one who has been born dumb. 
(Hidayah, vol. iv, p.568.) A dumb person can 
also acknowledge and deny the faith by a sign. 


Ap-DURRATU 'L-BAIZA' (3! 
olapd!). it. “ The pearl of light” A 
term used by Sufi mystics to express the 
“aglu 'I-awwal, the first intelligence which 
God is said to have created at the beginning 
of the animate world. (“Abdu 'r-Razzag's 
Dictionary of Sufi Terms.) 

DURUD (»yo: & Persian word, 
Arabic as-Salat (ipe!). A benedic- 
tions imploring mercy. A part of the stated 
prayer, recite immediately after the Tashah- 
hud, whilst in the same posture. It is as fol- 
lowa: “ O God, have mercy on Muhammad and 
on his descendants, as Thou didst have mercy 
on Abraumi and on his descendanta! Thou 
art to be praised, and Thou art great! O 
God, bless Muhammad and his Gescendants as 
Thou didat bless Abraham and his descen- 
dants. Thouart to be praised and Thou art 
great.” The merite of this form of prayer 
are said to be very great : for, according to 
Anas, the Prophet said, “ He who recites it 
will have blessings on his head ten times, ten 
sings will be forgiven, and he will be exalted 
ten steps.” (Mishkat, book iv. ec. xvii) 
(rrarre.) 


DUZAKH (tj). The Persian 


word for hell. (meri.) 


DYER. According to the Imam 
Abu Hanifah, a dyer of cloth is at liberty to 
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detsin it until he receive his hire for dyeing it: 
and if the cloth perish in his hands whilst it 


is detained, he is not responsible. (Hidayah, 
Vol. iii, 320.) 
DYING, The. Very special in- 


structions are given in Muslim books as to 
the treatment of the dying. In the Durru'l. 
Mukhtar (p. 88), the friends of the dying aro 
recommended, if possible, to turn the head of 
the dying person towards Makkah: but if this 
be not convenient, his feet should be placed 


EAR-RINGS: NOSE-RINGS. In 
the East it is the universal custom of Mu- 
hammadan women to wear dar-rings, and they 
are not unfreguently worn by young men and 
children. Gold ear-rings are, however, for- 
bidden in the Traditions: for Abu Hurairah 
relates that the Prophet said, “ Whoever 
wishes to put into the ear or the nose of a 
friend a ring of hell fire, let him put in the oar 
orthe nose of his friend & gold ring .... 
let your ornament be of silver.” And Asma” 
bint Yazid relates the same tradition. (Mish- 
kat, book xx. c. 11, part 2.) 
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EARTH, The. Arabic arz (vs). 
Muhammad taught his followers that just as 
there are seven heavens (aravEn) one above 
another, s0 there are seven carths one beneath 
another, the distance between each »f these 
regions being five hundred years” journey. 
(Mishkat, book xxiv..c. i. part 3.) 

In the Gur'inthe earth is said to be stretched 
outlike a carpet or bed (Sirah ii. 205 xiii. 3: 
Ixxviii. 6), which expression the ancient com. 
mentators understood to imply that the earth 
Was a vast plane, but circulars and (Sirah 
xxxix. 67) to be but a handfulin the sigbt 
of.God, which in the last day shall be changed 
Into another earth (Sirah xiv. 49). 

The earth is believed by Muhammadan 
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in tbat direction and his head slightly raised. 
The Kalimatu 'sh-Shahidah should then bs 
recited, and the Surah Yi-Sin (xxxvi,) and 
Siratu 'r-Ra'd (xiii.) should be read from 
the @rran. When the spirit has departed 
from the body, the mouth should be tied up 
and the eyes closed and tbe arms straight- 
ened,and the body should be perfumed, and 
no unclean person should be sufered to 
approach the corpse. Immediate steps should 
then be taken for the washing of the corpse. 
(orata.) 


E. 


writers to be surrounded by a great sea 
called al-Bahru /- Muhit, or the circumambient 
ocean, which is bounded by the mountains of 
Gaf. The extent of the earth ia said to be 
egual to a journey of five hundrad yoara: 
two hundred years” journey being alloited to 
the sea, two hundred to the uninhabited 
desert, eighty to the country of Gog and 
Magog ( Yajij wa Majiij) and the rest to the 
civilised world. Certain terre incognite in the 
midst of the mountaing of Gif are said to be 
inhabited by the jinr, or genii. According to 
some, Makkah 3 Jerusalem according to 
others) is situated in the centre of the earth. 
On the Muhitis the “Arshu '- Iblis, or “ Throne 
of Satan.” The western portion of the Muzhit 
ig often called the Bahru '2-Gulmat, or “Sea 
of Darkneas,” and in the south-west corner 
of the earth is the Fountain of Life of which 
al-Khizr drank, and in virtue of which he 
still lives, and will live till the Day of Judg. 
ment. The mountains of Gaf which bound 
the great sea Mohit, form a circular barrier 
round the whole earth, and are said to bo of 
green chrysolite, the colour of which the Pro- 
phet said imparts a greenish tint to the sky. 
The general opinion is that the mountains of 
Gaf bound our earth, but some say there are 
countries beyond, each country being a thou- 
sand years” journey, 

The seven earths, which are five hundred 
years” journey from each other, are situated 
one beneath the other, and cach of thase 
seven regions has its special occupants. 
The occupants of the Jirst are men, genii, 
and animals: tho second is occupied by the 
suffocating wind which destroyed the infidel 
tribe of “Ad (Sirah lxix. 6): the third is 
filled with the stones of hell, mentioned in the 
Gur'in (Sirah ii. 22: Ixvi. 6) aa “the fuel of 
Which is men and stones "3 the fourth by the 
sulphur of heli: the Jifth by the serpents of 
hell, thesizth by the scorpions of holl, which 
are in size and colour like black mules, and 
have tails like speara, and the seventh by 
the devil and his angels. Our earth is said 
to be supported on the shonlders of an angal, 
who stands upon a rock of ruby, which rock 
1s supported on a huge bull with four thou- 
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sand eyes, and tbe same number of ears, 
:noses, mouths, tongues, and feet: between 
every one of each isu distance of five hun- 
dred years' journey. The name of this bull 
ia Kujuta, who is supported by an enormous 
fish, the nams of which is Bahamut. 

The above is but a brief outline of the 
Muhammadan belief as regarda the earth's 
formation: but the statoments of Muham- 
madan commentators are 80 wild on the 
subject, that it scema guite usoless to guoto 
them as muthorities, for they contradict each 
other in endless variety. 


EARTHOUAKE, The. Arabic 
as-Zalzalah (87)1). The title of the 
xcixth Surah of the @ur'an, in which it is 
stated that an earthguake will take place at 
the commencement of the signs of the last 


day :— 

2 When the Earth with her guaking shall 
guake 

“ And the Earth shall cast forth her bur- 
deng, 


“ And man shall say, What nilcth her? 

“On that day shall she tell out her 
"tidings, 

“ Because thy Lord ehall havo inapired her. 

“On that day shall men come forward in 
tbronga to behold their works, 

“And whoroevor shall have wrought an 
atom's weight of good shall behold it, 

“And whosoever shall have wrought an 
atom's weight of evil shall hehold it.” 


EATING. According to the Tra- 
ditions, Muhammadans have been enjoined 
by their Prophet to eat in God's name, to 
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return thanks, to eat with their rigbt hand, 
and with their shoes off, and to lick the 
plate whon the mealis finished. The follow. 
Ing are some ol Muhammad's precepts on the 
subject :— 

“The Devil has power over that food 
which is oaton without remembering God.” 

“Repentthename of God. Eat with the 
right hand and oat from before you.” 

“ When a man comes into a house at meal- 
time, and remembers the namo of God, the 
Gevil says to his followers, ' There is no place 
here for you and me to-night, nor is there any 
supper for us.” 

“ Whon anyone cats he must not wash bis 
fingera until he has first licked them.” 

“ Whoever cats a dish and licka it after- 
warde, the dish intercedes with God for 
him.” 

“ When victuals are placed before you, eat 
them with your shoes off, hecause taking off 
your shoes will ease your feet.” (“Abdu 'I- 
Hagg adda, “and do it out of respect to the 
food.”) 

“ Whoover cats from u plate and licks it 
afterwards, the dish says to him, "May God 
free you from hell us you have freed me 
from the devila licking me." 

Gatidah says that Anas said: “ The 
Prophot did not eat off a table, as is the 
manner of proud men, who do it to avoid 
bending thcir backs.” (Mishkat, Arabic ed., 
Babu 'I-Atimah.) 

The following directions are given for eat- 
ing, by Fagir Muhammad As'ad, the author 
of the Akhlag-i-Jalali. (Thompson's Engliah 
Translation, p. 294) :— 

“ First of all, he should wasb his handa, 
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mouth, and nose. Before beginning he should 
say, “In the name of God' (Bismillah) : and 
after ending he must say, "Glory to God” 
(Al-hamdu lillih). He is not to be in a hurry 
to begin, unless he is the master of tho feast, 
he must not dirty his hands, or clothes, or 
the table-linen: he must not eat with more 
than three fingers, nor open his mouth wide : 
not take large mouthfuls, nor swallow them 
hastily, nor yet keep them too long uu- 
swallowed. He must not suck his fingers in 
the course of eating: but after he has eaten, 
he may, or rather ought, as there is scripture 
warrant for it. 

“Let him not look from dish to dish, nor 
smell the food, nor pick and choose it. If 
there should be one dish better than the rest, 
let him not be greedy on his own account, but 
let him offerit to others. He must not spill 
the grease upon his fingers, or so as to wet 
his bread and salt. He must not eye his com- 
rades in the midst of his mouthfuls. Let him 
eat from what is next him, unless of fruit, 
which itis allowable to eat from every guarter. 
What he has once put into his mouth (such 
as bones, &c.), he must not replace upon his 
bread, nor upon the table-cloth, if a bone 
has found its way there, let him remove it 
unseen. Let him beware of revolting ges- 
tures, and of letting anything drop from his 
mouth into the cup. Let him so behave, 
that, if anyone should wish to eat therelics of 
his repast, there may be nothing to revolt him. 
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“Where he isa guest, he must atay his 
hand sooner than the master of the feast: 
and whenever the rest discontinue eating, he 
must act in concert with them, except he be 
in his own house, or some other where he 
constitutes part of the family, Where he is 
himself the host, he must not continue eat- 
ing when the rest have stayed their hands, s0 
that something may be left for anyone who 
chances to fancy it. 

“If he has occasion to drink in the course 
of his meal, let him do it softly, that no nojse 
in his throat or mouth may be audible to 
others. He must not pick his teeth in the 
view of the company, nor swallow what his 
tongue may extract from between them: and . 
80 of what may be extracted by the tooth- 
pick, let him throw it aside so as to disgust 
no one. 

“When the time comes for washing his 

hands, let him be exceedingly careful in 
cleansing his nails and fingers. Similar 
must be his particularity in washing his 
lips, mouth, and nostrils. He must not void 
his rheuminto the basin, even the water in 
which his mouth has been rinsed, let him 
cover with his hand as he throws it 
away. 
““Neither must he take the turn from 
others in washing his hands, saving when he 
is master of the entertainment, and then he 
should be the first to wash.” 
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EATING WITH JEWS OR 
CHRISTIANS. In Muhammadan countries, 
where the people have not been brought in 
contact with Hindus, with caste prejudices, 
Muslims never hesitate to eat with Jews and 
Christians, provided the drink and victuals 
are suchas are lawful in Islim. Since the 
British occupation of India, the guestion has 
often been raised, and few Muhammadans will 
eat with Englishmen. Syud Ahmad Khan, 


O.S.L, has written a book, in which he proves 
thatitis Jawful for Muhammadans to eat with 
both Christians and Jews, and his arguments 
would seem to be in accordance with the 
teaching of the Gur'in. Surah v. 7: “« Law- 
ful for you to-day are the good things, and 
the food of the people of the Book (i.e. Jewa 
and Christians) Is lawful for you, and your 
food ig lawful for them." 

Al-Baizawi, commenting on this verse. 
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says: “This verse includes all kinds of food, 
that which is alain lawfully (zabh) or not, and 
this verse is of common application to all 
the people of the Book, whether Jews or 
Christians. But on one occasion Khalifah 
“Ali did not observe ita injunctions with re- 
gard tothe Bani Taghlib, a Christian tribe, 
because he said these people were not Chris- 
tians, for they had not embraced anything of 
Christianity except wine-drinking. And he 
does not include amongst the people of the 
book, the Majisis, although he included the 
Majisis with the people of the Book when 
he took the poll-tax from them, according to 
a tradition which Muhammad gave regarding 
the Majisis, viz. ' Treat the Majiisis as you 
would treat the people of the Book, but do 
not marry with them, nor eat what they 
slay.” (Tafsiru 'l-Baizawi, p. 216.) 

The. commentatora, al-Kamilin, say the 
only guestion raised was that of animals 
slain by Jews and Christians, and the learned 
are all agreed that animals slain by them are 
lawful. (Tafsiru "-Jalalain wa'l-Kamalain, 
. 93. 

The following Hadis is given in the. Sahih 
Muslim onthe subject: Abu Sa'labah related, 
“J said, O Prophet of God! Verily we live in 
aland belonging to the people of the Book 
(ie. Jewa or Christians)j is it lawful for us 
to eat out of their dishes? The Prophet 
replied, The order for dishes is this: if you 
can get other dishes, then eat of them: but if 
ye capnot, then wash those of the people of 
the Book and eat from them.” 

The Imim Nawawi, the commentator on 
the Sahih Muslim, says Abu Da'ud has 
given this Hadis in a somewhat different 
form to that in the text. He says: “ Abu 
Sa'labah relates, we were passing through 
the country of the people of the Book (1.e. 
Christiang), and they were cooking piga' 
flesh in their dishes, and drinking wine from 
their vessels.” “For” (continues Nawawi), 
“the learned are all agreed that it is lawful 
to eat with Jews and Christians unless their 
vessels are polluted with wine or pork, in 
which case they must be washed bofore they 
are used.” (Sahih Muslim wa Sharhu Na- 
wawi, p. 146.) 


ECLIPSE. The Arabic khusif 
(bye) is used to denote either an 
eclipse of the sun or of the moon (vide Mish- 
kat, book iv. c. li.)5 but it is more specially 
applied to an eclpse of the moon: and dah 
(eta) for an eclipse of the sun (vide 

ichardson's Dictionary). Special prayers, 
consisting of two rak'ahs, are enjoined in the 


Traditions (Mishkat, book iv. c. li.) at the 
time of an eclipse of either the sun or 


moon. 

“Abdu 'Ilih ibn “Abbiis says: “ There was 
an eclipse of the pun in the time of the Pro- 
phet, and he recited prayers, and the people 
recited after him: and hestood up for a long 
time, as long as anyone would be repeating the 
Chapter of the Cow (#e. Sirah ii). Then he 
performed a long rukii', after which he raised 
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up his head and stood & long time, which 
was under the first standing : after which he 
did the second rukii', which was the same as 
the first in point of time, then he raised his 
head up from the second rukii', end per- 
formed two prostrations, as is customary. 
Then he stood up @ long time, in the second 


“rak'ah, and this was shorter than the first 


standing, in the first rak'shj after which he 
did a long ruki' in the second rak'ah, and 
this was under the firet ruki', in the first 
rak'ah. After this, he raised up his head, 
and stood a long time, and this was shorter 
than the first, in the second rak'ah. 
Then he did a long ruki', and thie was 
not 80 yreat as the first, in the second 
rak'ah. Then he rose up, and performed two 
prostrations , and after repoating the creed, 
and giving the salim, he concluded his 
prayers. And the sun was bright. And the 
Prophet said, ' Verily, the sun and moon are 
two signa, amongst those which prove the 
existence of God, and are not eclipsed on 
account of the life or death of any person, 
and when ye see this, remember God.” The 
Companions said, “O Prophet! We saw you, 
about to take something in the place where 
you stood in prayer, after which we saw you 
draw back a little.” And the Prophet said, 
“JI saw Paradise, and gathered a bunch of 
Krapes from it, and if I had taken it and 
given it to you, verily yon would have eaten 
of itas long as the world lasts. 1 also saw 
hell, and never saw such a horrid sight till this 
dayj and I saw that they were mostly women 
there” And the Companions said, “O Pro- 
phst, why are most of the people of hell 
women??' He said, “Om account of their 
infidelity, not om account of their dis- 
obedience to God, but that they are ungrate- 
ful to their husbands, and hide the good 
things done them: and if you do good to one 
of them perpetually, after that, if they see 
the least fault in you, they will say, I never 
saw you perform & good work.” (Mishkat, 
book iv. c. ii.) 


EDEN. Arabic Adn (yse), which 


al-Baiziwi says means “a fixed abode.” The 
Hebrew is generally understood by 


Hebrew scholars to mean “pleasure” or 
“ delight.” 

The word "Adn is not used in the Gur'in 
for the residence of our first parenta,the term 
used being al-junnah, “thegarden” : although 
the Muslim Commentators are agreed in 
calling it the Junnatu 'Adn, or “ Garden of 
Eden.” The expressions, Jannatu “Adn, “ the 
Gardon of Eden,” and Jannatu 'Adn, “the 
Gardens of Eden,” occur ten times in the 
@ur'in, but in each case they are used for 
the fourth heaven, or stage, of celestial bliss. 
(paraniss.) 

According to the @ur'in, it seems clear: 
that Jannatu “Adn is cOnsidered to be & 
place in heaven. and not a terrestrial para- 
dise,and hence a difficulty arises as to the 
locality of that Eden from which Adam fell. 
Isit the same place as the fourth abode of 
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celestial blise? or, was it a garden situated in 
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#ome part:of earth? Al-Baizawi saya that 
tome people hate thought this Eden was 
#ituated in the country of the Philistines, or 
between Faris and Kirmin. But, he adds, 
the Garden of Eden is the Daru 'g-Sawab, or 
“the House of Recompense,” which is a 
atago in the paradise of the heavens, and 
that when Adam and Eve were cast out of 
Paradise, Adam fell on the isle of Ceylon, or 
Sarandib, and Eve near Jiddah in Arabia: 
and after a separation of 200 years, Adam 
was, on his repentance, conducted by the 
Angel Gabriel to a mountain near Makkah, 
where he knew his wife Eve, the mountain 
being thence named “Arafah (7.e. “the place 
of recognition): and that he afterwarda 
retired with ber to Ceylon, where they con- 
tinued to propagate their species. 

Muhammad Tahir (Maymasu "-Bihar, p. 
225), in remarking upon the fact that in the 
Traditions the rivers Jaihin and Jaihin are 
said to be rivers in “the garden” (al-Jan- 
nah), says the terms are figurative, and mean 
that the faith extended to those regions and 
niade them river of paradise, And in 
another place (idem, p. 164) the same author 
says the four rivers Saihan (Jaxartes), 
Jaihan (Jihon), Furat (Buphrates), and Ni/ 
(Nile), are the rivers of Paradise, and that 
the rivers Saihan and Jaihan are not the 
same as Jaihin and Jaihiin, but that these 
four rivers already mentioned originally came 
from Paradise to this earth of ours. 


EDUCATION. Education without 


religion is to the Muhammadan mind an 


anomaly. In all books of Traditions there 
are sections specially devoted to the con- 
sideration of knowledge, but only so far as 
it relates to a knowledge of God, and of 
“ God's Book." (See Sahihu'- Bukhari. Babu 'I- 
“Ilm.) The people who read the “ Book of 
God” are, according to the sayings of the 
Prophet, described as “ gssembling together 
in mosgues, with light and comfort desceud- 
ing upon them, the grace of God covering 
them, and the angels of God encompaasing 
them round about.” The chief aim and 
object of education in Islim is, therefore, to 
obtain a knowledge of the religion of Mu- 
hammad, and anything beyond this is con- 
sidered superfluous, and even dangerous. 
Amongst Muhammadan religious leadera 
there have always been two classes—those 
who affect the ascetic and strictly religious 
life of mortification, such as the Sifi mystics 
and the Fagirs Pan and those who, bya 
carefulstudy of the Gur'in, the Traditions, 
and the numerous works on divinity, have 
attained toa bigh Kepatanan for scholarship, 
and are known in Turkey as the "Ulama, or 
“ learned," and in India, as Maulawis. 
Amongst Muhammadans gencrally, a know- 
ledge of science and various branches of 
secular learning is considered dangerous to 
the faith,and it is discouraged by the reli- 
gious, althongh some assert that Muhammad 
has encouraged learning of all kinds in the 
(gur'in, by the following verse, Sirah ji. 272 :— 
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« He giveth wisdom to whom He will, and 
He to whom wisdom is given hath had much 
good given him.” 

Mr. Lane, in his Modern Egyptians, says : 
“The parents seldom devote much of their 
time or attention to the intellectual education 
of their children: generally contenting them- 
selves with instilling into their young mindsa 
few pringiplen of religion, and then submitting 
them, if they can afford to do s0, to the in- 
struction of a school. As early as possible, 
the child is taught to aay, “I testify that 
there is no deity but God, and I testify that 
Muhammad is God's Apostle." He receives 
also lessons of religious pride, and learns to 
hate the Christians, and all other sects but 
his own, as thoroughly as does the Muslim in 
advanced age." 

Inconnection with all mosgues of impor- 
tance, in all parts of Islam whether in Tur- 
key, Egypt, Persia, or India, there are smali 
schools, either for the education of children, 
or for the training of students of divinity. 
The child who attends these seminaries is 
first taught his alphabet, which he learns 
from a small board, on which the letters are 
written by the teacher. He then becomeg 
acgnainted with the numerical value of each 
letter, Janyan,) After this he learns to 
write down the ninety-nine names of God, and 
other simple words taken from the @ur'in. 
(eop.) Whon he has mastered the apelling 
of words, he proceeds to learn the first 
chapter of the Gur'in, then the last chapter, 
and gradually reads through the whole 
Gur'an in Arabic, which he usually does with- 
out understanding a word of it. Having 
finished the @ur'an, which is donsidered.an 
incumbent religious duty, the pupil is in- 
structed in the elements of grammar, and 
perhaps a few simple rules of arithmetic, 
To this is added a knowledge of one Hindu- 
stani, or Persian book. The ability to read 
a single Persian book like the Gulistan or 
Bostan, is considered in Central Asia to be 
the sign of a liberal education. The ordi- 
nary schoolmaster is generally a man of 
little learning, the learned Maulawi usually 
devoting himself to the study of divinity, 
and not to the education of the young. 

Amongst students of divinity, who are called 
talubatu (sing. talib) 'I-“ilm, or Lseekera after 
knowledge,” the usual course of study is as 
follows: as-garf, grammatical inflection, an- 
nahw, syntax : al-mantig, logic al-hisab, arith- 
metic: al-jabr wa V-mugabalah,- algebra, al- 
ma'na wa 'I-bayan, rhetoric and versification : 
al-figh, jurisprudence, al-'aga'id, seholastic 
theology : AN commentaries on the 
@ur'ing “Imu '-usil, treatises on exegesis, 
and the principles and rules of interpretation 
of the laws of Islam : al-ahadig, the traditions 
and commentaries thereon. Theseare usually 
regarded as different branches of learning, 
and it is not, often that a Maulawi, or "Alim, 
attainstothe knowledge of each section. For 


. example, a scholar will be celebrated as 
' being well educated in al-ahadig, but he may 


be weak in al-figh. The teacher, when in- 
structing his pupils, seats himself on the 
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ground with his hearers all seated round him 
in aring. Instruction in mosgues is usually 
given in the early morning, after the morning 
rayer, and continues some three or four 
ours. Itis again renewed for a short time 
after the mid-day prayer. 

Students in mosgues are generally sup- 
ported by the people of the parish, (each 
mosgue having its section or parish), who 
can be called upon for food for all the in- 
mates of a mosgue every morning and even- 
ing. Not unfreguently mosgues are endowed 
with land, or rents of shops and houses, for 
the payment of professors. Mr. Lane speaks 
ofa mosgue in Cairo, which had an endow- 
ment for the support of three hundred blind 
students. The great mosgue al-Azkar, in 
Cairo, is the largest and most infuential seat 
of learning in Islim. In 1875, when the 
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present writer visited it, it had as many as 
5,000 students gathered from all parts af 
the Muhammadan world. 

In India almost every mosgue of impor- 
tance has its class of students of divinity, but 
they are not established for the purposes of 
general education, but for the training of 
students of divinity who will in time become 
the Imims of mosgues. Some of the Maula- 
wis are men held in great reputation as 
Arabic scholars, but they are, as a rule, very 
deficientin general knowledge and informa- 
tion. Whether we look to India, or Persia, or 
Egypt, or Turkey, the attitude of Muham- 
madanism is undoubtedly one in. direct anta- 
gonism to the spread of secular education. 

Much has been made by some writers of 
the liberal patronage extended to literature 
and science by 'Abdn 'r-Rahman and his suc- 
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cessors as Khalifahs of Cardova in the Middle 
Ages. But there was nothing original, or 
Islamic, in the literature thus patronised, for, 
as Professor Uerberweg remarks in his His- 
tory of Philosophy, “ the whole philosophy of 
tbe Arabians was a form of Aristotelianism, 
-tempered more or less with Neo-Platonic con- 
The philosophical works of the 
Greeks and their works of medical and pby- 
sical science, were translated from Greek 
into Arabic by Syrian Christians, and not by 
Arabian Muslims. Muhammadans cannot be 
altogether credited with these literary under- 
takings. 2 
Al-Maggari, in his History of the Dynasties 
of Spain, has an interesting notice of educa- 
fion in that country, in which he writes :— 


« Respecting the state of science among the 
Andalusians (Spaniards), we mu. Own in 
justice that the pecple of that country were 
the most ardent lovers of knowledge, 2s well 
as those who best knew how to appreciate 
and distinguieh a learned man and an igno- 
rant one., indeed, science was 80 much es- 
teemed by them, that whoever had not been 
endowed by God with the necessary gualifica- 
tions to aeguire it, did everything in his 
power to distinguiah himself, and conceal 
from the people his want of instruction: for 
an ignorant man wa at all times looked 
upon as an object of the greatest contempt, 
while the learned man, on the contrary, was 
not only respected by all, nobles and plebeians, 
but was trusted and consulted on every occa- 
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sidn: his name was in every mouth, his 
power and influence had no limits, and he was 
preferred and distinguished in all the occa- 
sions of life. 

« Owing to tbis, rich men in Cordova, how- 
ever illiterate they might be, encouraged 
letters, rewarded with the greatest munifi- 
cence writers and poete, and spared neither 
trouble nor expense in forming large collec- 
tions of books: 80 that, independentily of the 
famous library founded by the Khalifah al- 
Hikim, and which is said by writers worthy 
of credit tohave contained no less than four 
hundred thousand volumes, there were in 
the capital many other libraries in the hands 
of wealthy individuals, where the studious 
could dive into the fathomless sea of know- 
ledge, and bring up its inestimable pearla. 
Cordova was indeed, in the opinion of every 
author, the city in Andalus where most 
books were to be found, and its inhabitants 
Were renowned for their passion for forming 
libraries, To such an extent did this rage 
for collection increase, says Ibn Sa'id, that 
any man in power, or holding a situation 
under Government, considered himself obliged 
to have a library of his own, arid would spare 
no trouble or expense in collecting booka, 
merely in order that people might say,—Such 
& one has a very fine library, or, he possesses 
a unigue copy of such a book, or, he has & 
copy of such 8 work in the hand-writing of 
such a one.” 


EGGS. According to the Imam 
Aba Hanifah, if a person purchase eggs and 
after opening them discover them to be of 
bad guslity and unfit for use, he is entitled 
toa complete restitntion of the price from 
tbe seller. (Hidayah, vol. ii. p. 415.) 


EGYPT. Arabic Misr (yee). The 
land of Egypt is mentioned several times in 
the @ur'in In connection with the history of 
Joseph and Moses. In the year A.H. 7 (A.D. 
628), Mukammad sent an embasay to al-Mu- 
gaugi3, the Roman Governor of Egypt, who 
received the embassy kindly and presented 
the Prophet with two female Coptic slaves. 


ELEMENT8. Arabic al-'Anasiru 
'Larba'ah (Lea N yetalt), “ The four 
elementa ” of fire (ndr), air (hawa), water (ma”), 
and earth (arz), from which all creation 
mmineral, animal, and vegetable is produced. 

The respective properties of these elements 
are said to be as follows: Fire, hot and dry: 
air, hot and cold, water, cold and wet: 
earth, cold and dry. A knowledge of the 
properties of the four elements is reguired in 
the so-calied science of Da'wah. (pa'waH.) 


ELEPHANT, The year of. Arabic 
(Amu 'LFi (J1 pc). The year in 
which Muhammad was born. Being the 
year in which Abrahatu I-Ashram, an Abya- 
sinian Christian and Viceroy of the King of 
San'a' in Yaman marched with a large army 
and a number of elephants upon Makkah, 
with the intention of destroying the Ka'bah. 
He was defested and his army destroyed in 
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80 sudden & manuer, as to give rise to the 
legend embodied in the cvth Sirah of the 
@ur'in, which is known as the Chapter of the 
Elephant. 

Professor Palmer says it is conjectured 
that small-pox broke out amongat the army. 
(asaano '-rn..) 


ELIJAH. Arabic Ilyas (d1), 
Ilyasin (ya!) 3 Heb. smbm: New 
Testament, 'HAtas. A prophet men- 


tioned in the following verses inthe @ur'in :— 
Sirah xxxvii. 123: “ Verily Ilyas (Elias) 
was of the Apostles: and when he said to his 
people, " Will ye not fear, Do ye call ae 
Ba'l and leave the best of Creators, God 
your Lord,and the Lord of your fathers in the 
old time? But they called him a liar: 
verily, they shall surely be grraigned, save 
God's sincere servants. And we left him 
amongsat posterity. Peace upon Ilyasin 
Galian) verily, thus do we reward those who 
Oo well: verily he was of our servants who 
believe.” 
Surah vi. 85: “ And Zachariah and John, 
and Jesus, and /lyas, all righteous ones.” 
Al-Baizawi says, “It has been said that this 
Ilyas, is the same as Idris, prefather of Noah, 
whilst others say he was the son of Yisin 
and descended from Aaron, the brother of 


Moses.” Ironis.) k 


ELISHA. Arabic al- Yasa" (adl). 
Heb. ya. Elisha is mentioned 


twice in the Gur'in, under the name al- 
Yusa'. 

Sirah | xxxviii. 48: “And remember 
Ishmael and Elisha, and Zu 'l-kifl, for each 
was righteous.” 

Siirah vi. 85, 86: “ And Zachariah, and John, 
and Jesus, and Elias, all righteousnesa: and 
Ishmael and Elisha and Jonah and Lot, each 
have We preferred above the worlda.” 

The Commentators give no account of him 
ezcept that he was the son of Ukhtub, 
although the Bible says he was the son of 
Shaphat, Husain says he was Ibnu V-ajuz 
(the son of the old woman). 


ELOGUENCE. The Arabic word 
ae Bayan (w!), which is defined in 
the Ghiyagu I-Lughah as speaking fluently 
and eloguently, occurs once in the @ur'an, 
Sirah Iv. 8: “He created wan: he hath 
taught him distinct speech.” The word also 
occurs in the Traditiong, and it is remarkable 
that although the Gur'in is written inrbythm, 
and in a grandiloguent style, that in the Tra- 
Gitions the Prophet seems to affect to despise 
eloguence, as will be seen from the following 
Ahadis :—Ibn “Umar says the Prophet said, 
“ May they go to hell who amplify their words.” 
Abu Umamah relates that the Prophet said, 
“Eloguence (al-bayan) isa kind of magic.” 
Ibn Mas'id relates that the Prophet said, 
“ Vain talking and embellishing (bayan) are 
two branches of hypocrisy.” “Arr ibn al- 
“Asi relates that the Prophet said, “I have 
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. been ordered to speak little, and verily it 


is best. to speak little.” (Mishkat, book 
xxii. c. ix.) 

EMANCIPATION OF SLAVES. 
Arabic I'tag (3621). The emancipa- 
tion of slaves is recommended by the Pro- 
phet, but the recommendation applies exclu- 
sirely to slaves who are of the Muslim faith. 
Heis related to have said: “ Whoever frees 
& Muslim slave God will redeem that person 
from hell-fire member for member.” (Mish- 
kat, book xiii. c. xix.) It is therefore laud- 
ablein a man to release his slave or fora 
woman to free her bond-woman, in order that 
they may secure freedom in the next world. 
(Hidayah, vol. i. p. 420.) 


ENFRANCHISEMENT. In an 
orthodox Muhammadan atate, only those 
persons who have embraced the Muslim 
faith sre enfranchised : all others are called 
uponto pay a poll tax (jizyah), for which 
they obtain security (aman). Those residents 
in a Muslim country who are not Muham- 
madans are expected to wear a distinctive 
dress and to reside in a special part of the 
village or town in which they live. Slaves 
who may embrace the Muslim faith do not 
become 1pso facto enfranchised, unless their 
master be.an unbeliever,in which case their 
becoming Muslims secures their emancipation. 
Zimmis, or persons not Muslims in a Muslim 
state, cannot give evidence against a Muslim. 
(See Durru 'I-Mukhtar, in loco.) 


ENOCH. (roris.)| 
ENTERING INTO HOUSES. To 


enter suddenly or abruptly into any persoh'a 
bome or apartment, is reckoned a great inci- 
vility inall eastern countries. With Muham- 
madans it is a religious duty to give notice 
before you enter a house. The custom is 
founded upon an express injunction in the 
@ur'an, Sirah xxiv. 57-61 :— 

“O ye who believe! let your slaves and 
those of you who have not come of age, ask 
leave of you, three times a day, ere they come 
into your presence —before the morning 
prayer, and when ye lay aside your garments 
at mid-day, and after the evening prayer. 
These are your three times of privacy. No 
blame shali attach to you or to them, tf after 
these times, when ye go your rounda of at- 
tendunce on one another, they come in without 
permission. Thus doth God make clear to 
you His signs: and God is Knowing, Wise ! 

« And when your children come of age, let 
them ask leave to come into your presence, 
as they who were before them asked it. 
Thus doth God make clear to ydu his signa : 
and God is Knowing, Wise. 

« As to women who are past childbearing, 
and have no hope of marriage, no blame shall 
attach to them if they lay aside their outer 
garments, but so as not to shew their orna- 
ments. Yetif they abstain from this, it will 
be better for them: and God Heareth, 
Knoveth. 

« No crime shallit be in the blind, or in the 
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lame, or in the sick, to eat at your tables: or 
in yourselves, if ye eat in your own houses, or 
in the houses of your fathers, or of your 
mothers, or of your brothers, or of your 
sistera, or of your uncles on the father's side, 
or of your aunts on the father's side, or of 
your uncles on the mother's side, or of your 
3unts on the mother's side, or in those of 
which ye possess the key3, or in the honse of 
your friend. No blame shall attach to you 
whother ye eat together or apart. 

“And when ye enter houses, salute one 
anotber with a good and blessed greeting as 
from God. Thus doth God makeclear to you 
His signs, that haply ye may comprehend 
them.” 

The following are the traditions given in 
the Mishkat on the subject (book xxii. c. ii.): 
Muhammad is related to have said, “ Do not 
permit anyone to enter your home unless he 
gives a salam first." “Abdu 'Ilah ibn Mas'ud 
says the Propbet said, “ The signal for your 
permission to enter is that you lift up the 
curtain and enter until lprevent you.” “Abdu 
"lah ibn Busr says, “ Whenever the Prophet 
came tothe door of a house, he would not 
stand in front of it, but on the side of the 
door, and say, "The peace of God be with 
yon.'" “Ata' ibn Yasar says the Prophet told 
him to ask leave to enter even tlie room of his 
motber. 


ENVY. Arabic Hasad (xx). 
The word occurs twice in the @ur'in 

Surah ii. 103: «Many of those who have 
the Book would fain turn you again into un- 
believers, even after ye have once believed, 
and that through envy." 

Surah exiii.: “I seek refuge . . . . . from 
the evil of the envious when he envies." 


EPHESUS, The Seven Sleepers of. 


(asuaBu 'L-KAHP.) 


ESOP. The Lugmin of the @ur'an 
is generally supposed by European writers to 
be Esop. Sale is of opinion that Maximus 
Planudes borrowed the greater part of his life 
of Esop from the traditions he met with in 
the East concerning Lugman. (1vgman:) 


ETERNITY OF PUNISHMENTI. 
The Muhammadan religion teaches that al 
Muslims (ie. those who have embraced the 
religion of their Prophet) will be ultimately 
saved, althovgh they will suffer for their 
actual sinsin & purgatorial hell. But those 
who have not embraced Islim will suffer & 
never-ending torment in “the fire” (an-nar) 

Surah ii. 37: “ Those who misbelieve and 
call our signs lies, they are the fellows of 
hell, they sball dwell therein for ever” 
(khalidun). 

Surah xi. 108, 109: “ And as for those who 
are wretched—why inthe fire shallthey groan 
and sob! to dwell therein for ever (khalidun) 
as long as the heavens and the earth endure. 

Al-Baizawi says the expression “as long as 
the heavens and the earth endure,” is an 
Arabic idiom expressing that which is 
eternal. 
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Ibn “Arabi (died x.p. 638), in his book 
Fugisu 'I-Hikam, says the word khdlid in the 
Yerses guoted above does not imply eternal 
duration,.but a period, or age, of long dura- 
tion. Al-Baiziwi, the commentator, also 
admits that the literal meaning of the word 
only expresses a period of extended dura- 
tions but the Jalilan and Husain both con- 
tend that its meaning is that of ahadi, or 
“never ending,” in which no being will be 
annihilated, and which no one can ever 
escape. 

It is also to be observed that this word 
khalid is-that used for the eternity of bliss of 
those in Paradise :— 

Sirah xi. 110: “ As for those who are glad 
— why in Paradise! to dwell therein for ever” 
(khalidun). 


EUCHARISTI, or LORD'3 
SUPPER. It is a singular omission in the 
@uran, that there is no direct allusion to this 
Christian institution. 

Both Sale and Rodwell think that there is 
a reference toit in the following passages in 
the @ur'in, Sirah v. 112-114:— 

“Remember when the Apostles said :—O 
Jesus, Son of Mary, is thy Lord able to send 
down a table (maidah,"a table, especially one 
covered with victuals) to us out of heaven? 
He said, Fear God if ye be believers. They 
said:—We desire to eat therefrom, and to 
bave our hearts assured, and to know that 
thou hast indeed spoken truth to us, and we 
be witnesses thereof. Jesus, Son of Mary, 
said :—' O God, our Lord! send down a table 
to us out of heaven, that it may become a re- 
curring festival to us, to the first of ua, and 
to the last of us, and a sign from Thee, and 
do Thou nourish us, for Thou art the best of 
nourishers.'” 

Muslim commentators are not agreed as to 
the meaning of these verses, but none of them 
suggest the institution of the Lord's Supper 
as an explanation. The interpretations are 
as confused as the revelation. 

According to the Imim al-Baghawi, 'Am- 
mar ibn Yasir said that the Prophet said it 
was flesh and bread which was sent down 
from heaven: but because the Christians to 
whom it was sent were unfaithful, it was 
taken away, and they became pigs and 
monkeys! 

Ibn “Abbas says that after a thirty days' 
fast,a table was sent down with seven loaves 
and seven fishes, and the whole company of 
Gisciples ate and were filled (St. Matt. xv. 
84). The commentators al-Jalilan also 
give these two explanations, and the Sacra- 
ment of tbe Lord's Supper is never once sug- 
gested by any Muslim doctor in explanation 
of tLe above verses. 


EUNUCH. Arabic khasi (s6). 
Although in all parts of the East it is usual 
for weaithy Muhammadans to keep an esta- 
blishment of eunuchs to guard the female 
members of the household,it has been strictiy 
forbidden by Muhammad for any of his fol- 
lowers to make themselves such, or to make 
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others. “Ugmin ibn Mar'in came to him and 
said, “O Prophet! permit me to become & 
eunuch.” But Muhammad said, “ He is not 
of my people who makes another sa eunuch or 
becomes 80 himself. The manner in which 
my people become eunuchs is to exercise 
fasting.” (Mishkat, book iv. c. viii.) 


EVE. Arabic Hawwai' (Ne). 
Lapan.) 
EVIDENCE. Arabic Shahiadah 


(Bolgs). The law of evidence is very 
clearly laid down in all Muhammadan books 
of law, especially ir the Hidayah, and the 
Durru -Mukhtar, and it is interesting to 
observe the difference between the law of 
evidence as provided for in the law of Moses, 
and that laid down in Muhammadan books. 
In the Pentateuch two witnesses at leaat 
were reguired to establish any charge (Num. 
xxxv. 30), and the witness who withheld the 
truth was censured (Lev. v. 1), whilst slan- 
derous reports and officious witnesses were 
discouraged (Ex. xxiii. 1, Lev. xix. 16), and 
false witnesses were punished with the punish- 
ment due to the offence they sought to esta- 
blish (Deut. xix. 16). According to Josephus, 
women and slaves were not admitted to give 
evidence. (Ant. iv. c. 8, 8. 15.) 

The Sunni law, as explained by the author 
of the Hidayah (vol. iii. p. 664), is in many 
respects the same as the Jewish and is as 
follows :— 

It is the duty of witnesses to bear testi- 
mony, and it isnot lawful for themto conceal 
it, when the party concerned demands it from 
them. Because itis written in the Gur'in, 
Sjrah ii. 282, “ Let not witnesses wit.hhold 
their evidence when it is demanded of them.” 
And again, “ Conceal not your testimony, 
for whoever conceals his testimony is an 
offender." 

The reguisition of the party is a condition, 
because the delivery of evidence is the right 
of the party reguiring it, and therefore rests 
upon his reguisition of it, as is the case with 
respect to all other rights. 

In cases inducing corporal punishment, 
Wwitnesses are at liberty either to give or 
withhold their testimony as they please, 
because in such case they are distracted be- 
tween two laudable actions, namely, the 
establishment of the punishment, and the 
preservation of the criminal's character. The 
concealment of vice is, moreover, preferable 3 
because the prophet said toa person that had 
borne testimony, “ Veri/y, it would have been 
better for you, if you had concealed it”, and 
also because he elsewhere said, " Whoever 
conceals the vicesof his brother Muslim, shall 
have a veil drawn over his own crimes in both 
worlds by God.” Besides, it has been incul- 
cated both by the Prophet and his Compa- 
nions as commendable to assist in the pre- 
vention of corporal punishment, and this is 
an evident argument for the concealment of 
such evidence as tends to establish it. It is 
incumbent, however, in the case of theft, to 
bear evidence to the property, by testifying 
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that “a certain person took such property,” 
in order to preserve the right «f the pro- 

rietor, but the word taken must be used 
instead of stolen, to the end that the crime 
may be kept concealed: besides, if the word 
stolen were used, the thief would be rendered 
liable to amputationj and as, where amputa- 
tion is incurred, there is no responsibility for 
the property, the proprietor's right would be 
destroyed. 

The evidence reguired in & case of whore- 
dom is that of four men, as has been ruled in 
the Gur'in (Sirah xxiv. 3): and the testi- 
mony of a woman in such @ case is not ad- 
mitted because, az-Zuhri say3, “in the time 
of the Prophet and his two immediate 8uc- 
cesaors, it was an invariable rule to exclude 
the evidence of women in all cases inducing 
punishment or retaliation," and also because 
the testimony of women involves a degree of 
doubt, as it is merely a substitute for evi- 
dence, being accepted only where the testi- 
mony of men cannot be had, and therefore 
it is not admitted in any matter liable to 
drop from the existence of a doubt. 

The evidence reguired in other criminal 
cases is that of two men, according to the 
text of the @ur'in: and the testimony of 
women is not admitted, on the strength of 
the tradition of az-Zuhri above guoted. In 
all other cases the evidence reguired is that 
of two men, or of one man and two women, 
whether the case relate to property or to 
other rights, such as marriage, divorce, 
agency, ezecutorship, or the like. Ash-Shifi'i 
has said that the evidence of one man and 
two women cannot be admitted, excepting in 
cases that relate to property, or its depen- 
dencies, such as hire, Yi and so forth, 
becausethe evidence of women is originally 
inadmissible on account of their defect of 
understanding, their want of memory and 
incapacity of governing, whence it is that 
their evidence is not admitted in criminal 
case. 

The evidence of one woman is admitted in 
cases of birtk (as where cne woman, for 
instance, declares that & certain woman 
bronght forth a certain child). In the same 


manner also, the evidence, of one woman is 
sufficient witb respect to virginity, or with 
respect to the defects of that part of a 
woman which is concealed from man. The 
principle of the law in these cases is derived 
from & traditional saying of the Propbet : 
“The evidence of women is valid with 
respeot to such things aa it is not Aitting for 
man to behold.” Ash-Shafi'i holda the evi- 
dence of four women to be a necessary con- 
dition in such cases. 

The evidence of a woman with respect to 
#stihlal (the noise made by a child at its 
birth), is not admissible, in the opinion of 
Abi Hanifah, so far as relates to the esta- 
blishment of the right of heritage in the 
child : because this noise is of a nature to be 
known or discovered by mengz but is admis- 
sible so far as relates to the necessity of 
reading funeral prayers over the child, 
because these prayers are merely a matter of 
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religion: in consegnence of her evidence, 
therefore, the funeral prayers are to be 
repeated over it. “The two disciples, Mu- 
hammad and Abi Yusuf, maintain that the 
evidence of a woman is sufficient to establish 
theright of heritage also: because the noise 
in guestion being made at the birth, none byt 
women can be supposed to be present when 
itis made. The evidence of a woman, there- 
fore, to this noise, is the same as her evidence 
toa living birth, and as the evidence of 
women in the one case is admissible, 80 also is 
it in the other. 

In all rights, whether of property or other- 
wise, tbe probity of the witness, and the a8e 
of the word ashhadu, “IT bear witness,” is 
absolutely reguisite, even in the case of the 
evidence of women with respect to birth and 
the like. If, therefore, & witness shonld say, 
“I know,” or “I know with certainty,” with- 
out making use of the word ashhadu, in that 
case his evidence cannot be admitted. With 
respect to the probity of the witnesg, it is in- 
dispensable, because it is written in the 
Guran, Sirah lxv. 2, « Take the evidence of 
twojust men” and also because the probity 
of the witnesses induces a probability of the 
truth. 

If the defendant throw a reproach on the 
witnessee, it is in that case incumbent on the 
@isi to institute an enguiry into their cha- 
racter, because, in the same manner as it is 
probable that a Muslim abstains from false- 
hood as being a thing prohibited in the reli- 
gion he professes, 80 also is it probable that 
one Muslim will not unjustly reproach 
another. 

Itis not lawful for & person to give evi- 
dence to such things as he has not actually 
seen, excepting in the cases of birth, death, 
marriage, and cohabitation. 

But if a person, in any of the above cases, 
gives evidence from creditable hearsay, it is 
regaisite that he give it in an a@ solute 
manner, by saying, for instance, « I bear tea- 
timony that A. is the son of B,” and not, “I 
bear testimony 80 and 80, because J have 
heard it,” for in that case the @izi cannot 
accept it. 

The testimony of any person who is pro- 


perty—that is to say, & slave, male or female 


' is not admissible: because testimony ia of 
an authoritative nature, and as & slave has 
no authority over his own person, it follows 
that he can have no authority over others, ad 
fertiori. 

The testimony of a person that has been 
punished for slander is inadmissible, because 
itis said in the Gur'in, Siirah xxiv. 4, 
“Butas to those who accuse married per- 
song of whoredom, and produce not four wit- 
nesaes of the fact, scourge them with four- 
score stripes, and receive not their testimony 
for ever for such are infamous prevari- 
cators,—excepting those who shali after- 
wards repent.” 

If an infidel who has suffered punishment 
for slander should afterwarde become & 
Mualim, his evidence is then admissible: for 
althongh, on account of the said punishment, 
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he had Iost the degree in which he was before 
gualified to give evidence (that is, in all 
matters that related to his own sect), yet by 
his conversion to the Muslim faith he 
acguires a new competency in regard to 
eridence (namely, competency to give evi- 
dence relative to Muslims), which he did not 
possess before, and which is not affected by 
any matter that happened prior to the cir- 
cumstance which gave birth to it. 

Testimony in favour of a son cr grandson, 
or in favour of a father or grandfather, is not 
admissible, because the Prophet has so or- 
dained. Besides, as there is a kind of com- 
munion of benetita between these degrees of 
kindred, it follows that their testimony in 
matters relative to each other is in some 
degree a testimony in favour of themselves, 
and is therefore liable to suspicion. 

So also the Prophet has said, “ We are 
not to credit the evidence of a wife concern- 
ing her husband, or of a husband concerning 
his wife : or of a slave concerning his master : 
or of a master concerning his slave: or, 
lastly, of a hirer concerning his hireling.” 

The testimony of one partner in favour of 
another, in a matter relative to their joint 
property, is not admissibles because it is in 
some degree in favour of himself. The tes- 
timony, however, of partners, in favour of 


each other, in matters not relating to their 


joint property, is admiesible, because in it 
there is no room for suapicion. The testi- 
mony ofa pa who has committed a great 
crime, such as induces punishment, is not 
admissible, because in conseguence of such 
crime he is unjust. The testimony of a 
person who goes naked into the public bath 
ig inadmissible, because of his committing a 
prohibited action im the exposure of his 
nakedness. 

The testimony of a person who receives 
nsury is inadmissibles and so, also, of one 
who plays for a stake at dice or chess. The 
evidence of a person guilty of base and low 
actions, such as making water or eating his 
victuals on the high road, is not admissible : 
because where a man is not refrained, by a 
nense of shame, from such actions as these, 
he exposes himself to a suspicion that he 
will not refrain from falsehood. 

The evidence of a person who openly 
inveighs against the Companions of the Pro- 

het and their disciples is not admissible, 
basakas of his appareah want of integrity. 
It is otherwise, however, where a person 
conceals his sentiments in regard to them, 
becsuse in such case the want of Integrity is 
not apparent. 

The testimony of zimmis with respect to 
each other is admissible, notwithstanding 
they be of different religions. 

he Imim Abu Hanifah is of opinion that 
a false witness must be stigmatised, but not 
chastised with blows. The two disciples are 
of opinion that he must be scourged and con- 
fined: and this also is the opinion of ash- 
Shafi'i. 

The mode of stigmatising a false witness is 
this :—If the witness be a sojourner in any 
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public street or market-place, let him be 
sent to that street or market place: or, if 
otherwise, let him be sent to his own tribe or 
kindred, after the evening prayers (as they 
are generally assembled in greater numbers 
at that time than any other): and let the 
stigmatiser inform the people that the Gizi 
salutes them, and informs them that he has 
detected this person in giving false evidence : 
that they must, therefore, beware of him 
themselves, and likewise desire others to be- 
ware of him. 

1f witnesses retract their testimony prior 
to the @azi passing any decree, it becomes 
void, if, on the contrary, the @izi pass & 
decree, and the witnesses afterwards retract 
their testimony, the decree is not thereby 
rendered void. 

The retraction of evidence is not valid, 
unleas it be made in the presence of the 
Gazn 

EVIL EYE. Isabatu 'l-Ain (Ket 
WwesIt). Muhammad was a believer in 
the baneful influence of an evil eye. sma 
bint “Umais relates that she said, “ O Pro- 
pbati the family of Ja'far are affected by the 
aneful influences of an evil eye: may I use 
spells for them or not?” The Prophet said, 
“ Yes, for if there were anything in the world 
which would overcome fate, it would be 
an evil eye.” (Mishkat, book xxi. c. i. 
part 2.) 


EXECUTION. The Muhamma- 
dan mode of execution is as folluws :—The 
executioner (jallad) seizes the condemned 
culprit by the right hand, while with a sharp 


sword or axe heaims a blow at the back of 


tbe neck, and the head is detached at the 
first stroke. This mode of execution is still, 
or was till lately, practised in Muhammadan 
states in India. 

fa @arzi say, I have sentenced such a 
person to be stoned, or to have his hand cut 
off, orto be killed, do you therefore do it: it 
is lawful forthat person to whom the @azi 
has given the order to carry it out. 

And according to Abii Hanifah, if the @azi 
order the executioner to cut off the right 
hand, and the executioner wilfully cut off the 
left, he is not liable to punishment. But 
other doctors do not agree with him. 


EXECUTOR. Arabic Wagi (.505), 
a term also used for the testator: 
wakil ala wasiyah (Keep! ds JeS3). 
An executor having accepted his appointment 
in the presence of the testator, is not after- 
wards at liberty to withdraw, and any act 
indicative of his having accepted the position 
of executor binda him to fulfil his duties. 

A Muslim may not appoint a slave, or a 
reprobate (fas19)oran infidelas his executor, 
and in the event of his doing so, the @izi 
must nominate a proper substitute. But if 
none of the testator's heirs have attained 
their majority, a slave may be appointed as 
executor until they are of age. 

If joint executors have been appointed and 
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one of them die, the @izi must appoint 8 
subatitute in office. 

In the cases of infants or absent heirs, the 
executor is entitled to possess himself pro 
tem. of their property, but he cannot trade 
with bis ward's portion. 

If a person die without appointing an 
executor, the next of kin administers the 
estate, and it is an arrangement of Muslim 
law that his father is his executor and not 
his eldeat son. ((Hidayah, vol. iv. p. 054) 


EXILES, The. (mvrasreun.) 
EXISTENCES. The Arabic word 


wujud (oyxy), expresses & substance, 
or essence, or existence. . According to Mu- 
hammadan writers (see Ghiyagu "I- Lughah), 
eristences are of three kinds: Wajibu 'I- 
wujud, “a necessary existence," e.g. Almighty 
God: mumkinu I-wujid, “a possible exist- 
ence,” e.g. the human kind, mumtani'u '“- 
wujud, ““an impossible existence,” «gg. & 
partner with the Divine Being. 

These terms are used by Muhammadan 
scholars when discussing the doctrine of the 
Eternal Trinity with Christian Evangelists. 


EXORCISM. (pa'waa.)| 
EXPIATION. The doctrine of 


expiation or atongment for neglected dutiea, 
sins of omission and commission, is distin- 
guished in the Muslim religion from the doc- 
trine of sacrifice, sacrifices being strictly 
confined to the “Idu 'I-Azha#', or Feast of 
Sacrifice in the month of pilgrimage. 

There are two worda employed in the 
@ur'in to express the doctrine of expiation : 
kaffirah (BS), from kajr, “to hide”: and 
Jidyah (Kb), from fida', “ to exchange, or 
ransom.” 

(1) Kaffirah oceurs in the following 
Ver3e8 :— 

Sirah v. 49:— 

« And therein aa xxi. 23) have we enacted 
forthem, “Life for life, an eye for eye, #nd 
nose for nose, and ear for ear, and tooth for 
tooth, and for wounds retaliation : »—Whoso 
#hall compromise it as alms shall have there- 
in the erpiation of his sin, and whoso will 
not judge by what God hath sent down—such 
are the transgressors." 

Surah v. 91:— 

«God will not punish you for a mistaken 
word in your ostha: but he will unish you 
in regard to an oath taken seriously. Its ez- 
piation shall be to feed ten poor persons with 
such middling food as ye feed your own 
families with, or to clothe them: or to set 
free a captive. But ho who cannot find 
means, shall fast three days. This is the 
erpiation of your oaths when ye shall have 
8worn.” 

Sarah v. 96:— 

«O believers! kill no game while ye are on 
pilgrimage. Whosoever among you shall 
purposely kill it, sball compensate for it in 
domestic animals of egual value (according 
tothe judgment of two just persons among 
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you), to be brought as an offering to the 
Ka'bah: or in erpiation thereof shall feed the 
poor, or as the eguivalent of tbis shall fast, 
that he may taste ihe ill conseguence of his 
deed. God forgiveth what is past but wbo- 
ever doeth it again, God will take vengeance 
on him: for God is mighty and vengeance is 


Ta 
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18, 
(2) Fidyah occurs in the following verses :— 


Sarah ii. 180 :— 

« But heamongst you who is ill, or on & 
journey, then let bim fast another number of' 
days: and those who are fit to fast and do not, 
the ezpiation of this shall be the maintenance 
of a poor man. And he who of his own 
accord performeth a good work, shall derive 
good from it: and good shall it be for you to 
fast—if ye knew it.” 

Surah ii. 192 :— 

« Accomplish the Pilgrimage and Visitation 
of the holy places in honour of God: and if 
ye behemmed in by foes, send whatever offer- 
ing shall be the easiest: and shave not your 
heads until the offering reach the p!ace of 
sacrifice. But whoever among you is sick, or 
hath an ailment of the head, must expiate 
by fasting, or alms, or an offering.” 

Sirah Ivii. 138 :— 

« On that day the hypocrites, both men and 
women, shall say to those who, believe, 
“Tarry for us, that we may kindle our light 
at yours! It shall be said, “ Return ye back, 
and seek light for yourselvea.” But between 
them shall be set a wall with a gateway, within 
which shall be the Mercy, and in front, with- 
out it, the Torment, They shall cry to them, 
“Were we not with you?” They shall say, 
“Yes! but ye led yourselves into temptation, 
and ye delayed, and ye doubted, and the 
good things ye craved deceived you, till the 
doom of God arrived —and the deceiver de- 
ceived you in regard to God." 

“On that day, therefore, no ezpiation shall 
be taken from you or from those who be- 
lieve not —your abode the fire !—This shall 
be your master! and wretched the journey 
thither!” 

(3) In theological books the term kaffaratu 
'2.zunub, “the atonement for sins,” is used for 
the duties of prayer, fasting, almegiving, and 
pilgrimage. There fealsoa popular saying that 
ziydratu "-gubiir is kaffaratu Jari 4 ie the 
visiting of shrines of the saints is an atone- 
ment for sins. 

Theologians define the terma kaffirah and 
Jidyah as expressing that expiation which is 
due to God, whilst diyah and gisdg are that 
which is due to man. gear BACRITICES.) 

For that expiation which is made by free- 
ing a slave, the word, tahrir is used, & word 
which implies setting a slave free for God's 
sake, although the word does not in any sense 
mean & ransom or atonement for sin. It 
occurs in the @ur'in, Sarah iv. 94, “ Whoso- 
ever kills a believer by mistake let him rrer 
a believing neck" (t.e. a Muslim slave). 


EXTRAVAGANCE. Arabic Israf 
(-1-1). An extravagant person or 
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prodigal is musrif, or mubazzir, and is con- 
demned in the Gur'in:— : 

Sirah xvii. 28, 29: “ Waste not wastefully, 
for the wasteful were ever the brothers of 
the devil: and the devil is ever ungrateful to 
his Lord.” 

Surah vii. 29: “O sonsof men, take your 
ornaments to every mosgue, and eat and 
drink, but be not extravagant, for He loves 
not the extravagant.” 


EYES. Arabic “Ayn (we): pl. 
Uyun, A'yun, A'yan. “If a person strike 
another in the eye, 85 as to force the member 
With its vessels out of the socket, there is no 
retaliation in this case, it being impossible to 
preserve a perfect eguality in extracting an 
eye. Butif the eye remain in its place, and 
the sight be destroyed, retaliation is to be 
inflicted, as in this case eguality may be 
effected by extinguishing the sight of the 
offender's corresponding eye with a hot iron.” 
(Hidayah, iv. 294.) , 
There is a tradition by Malik that the diyah 
or “fine” for blinding one eye is fifteen camels. 
(Mishkat, book xiv. 167.) (rviL eye.) 
Not 


EZEKIRL. Arabic Hisgil. 
mentioned by name, but there is generally 
supposed to be an allusion to.Ezekiel's vision 
of the dry bones (Ezek. xxxvii. 1) in the 
@ar'an, Surah ii. 244 :— 

“Dost thou not look at those who left 
their homes by thousands, for fear of death : 
and God said to them “Die, and He then 
guickened them again? ” 

Al-Baizawi says that a number of Israelites 
fled from their villages either to join in a 

| religious war, or for fear of the plague, and 
were struck dead, but Ezekiel raised them 
to life again. 

The Kamalin say he is perhaps the same 
as Za'1-KiA. fzu '-kirr.) 


EZRA. Arabic “Usair. The son 
of Sharahya', the scribe. Mentioned only 


FAT (S3) Soon obtained from 
infidels. According to Muhammad ibn Tahir, 
Jar is booty taken from a country which sub- 
yoits to Islim without resistance, as distin- 
guished from ghanimah, or plunder. The 
Khalifah “Umar said it was the special pri- 
vilege of the Prophet to take booty as well as 
plunder, a privilege not permitted to any other 
prophet. - 

#Auf ibn Malik says the Prophet used to 
divide booty on the same day he took it, and 
would give two shares to a man with a wife, 
and only one share to a man without one. 
(Mishkat, book xvii. c. xii.) 


FAITH. fiman.) 
FAIZ-I-A0DAS (yait 23, Per- 
sian). Communications of divine 


grace made to angels and prophets and ciher 
superior intelligencea. 
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once by name in the Gur'in, Sirah ix. 

“The Jews say “Uzair (Ezra)is a son of 
God.” 

Al-Baizawi says that during the Babylonish 
captivity the faurat (the law) was lost, and 
that as there was no one who remembered 
the law when the Jews returned from cap- 
tivity, God raised up Ezra from the dead, 
although he had been buried a hundred 
years. And that whenthe Jows saw him thua 
raised from the dead, they said he must be 
the son of God. 

This story is supposed to have beon ren- 
vealed in the @ur'an, Sirah ii. 261 — 

“(Hast thou not considered) him who 
passed by a city (which was Jerusalem), 
riding upon an ass, and having with him a 
basket of figs and a vessel of the juice of grapes 
and he was “Uzair, and it was falling down 
upon its roofs, Nebuchadnezzar having ruined 
it? He said, wondering at the power of Wod, 
How will God guicken this after its death? 
—And God caused him to die for a hundred 
years. Then He raised him to life: and He 
said unto him, How long hast thou tarried 
here?—He answered I have tarried a day, or 
part of a day.—For he slept in the first part of' 
the day, und was dari vad" of his life, and was 
reanimated at sunset, He said Nay, thou 
hast tarried a hundred years: but lnok at 
thy food and thy drink: they have not be- 
come changed by time: and look at thine 
a8s.-—indhe beheld it dead, and its bones white 
and shining.— We have done this that thou 
mayest know, and that We may make thee a 
sign of the resurrection unto men. And look 
at the bones of thine ass, how We will raise 
them : then We will clothe them with fesh, 
So he looked at them, and they had become put 
together, and were clotked with flesh, and life 
was breathed into it, and it brayed. There- 
fore when it had been made manifest to him 
he said, I knowjthat God is able to accom- 


plish everything.” 


F. 


AL-FAJR (a41), “ The Daybreak.” 
The title of the Lxxxixth Sirah of the, 
G@ur'in, in the first verse of which the word 
occurs, 


FA'L (JY). A good omen, as dis. 
tinguished from fryarah, “a bad omen.” 

Muhammad is related to have said, “ Do 
not put faith in a bad omen, but rather take 
a good one.” The people asked, “ Whatisa 
good omen?” And he replied, “ Any good 
Word which any of you may hear.” 

Ibn “Abbas says, “The Prophet used to 
take good omens by men's names, but he 
would not take bad omens.” 

Gat'in ibn @abisah says, “ The Prophet 
forbade taking omens from the running of 
animals, the flight of birds, and from throw- 
ing pebbles, which were done by the idolators 
of Arabia.” (Mishkat, book xxi. c. ii.) 

It is, however, very commonly practised 





AL-FALAG 


amongst the Muhammadans of India. For 
example, if a person start out on an impor- 
tant journey, and he meet a woman first, he 
will takeitas a bad omen, and if he meeta 
man he will regard it as a good one. 


ar-FALAG (431), “The Day- 
break.” The title of the axiuth Sirah of the 
Gur'in. The word signifies cleaving, and de- 
notes the breaking forth of the light from the 
darknes3. 


FALL, The (of Adam). Is known 


amongst Muslim writers as zallatu Adam, 

«the fall,” or slip of Adam. The term zallah, 

“a slip” or “error,” being applied to pro- 

Hak but not zamb, “a sin,” which they say 
rophets do not commit. 

The following is the account of Adam's 
“slip,” as given in the Gur'an, Sirah ii. 33 :— 

« And we said, 'O Adam! dwell thou and 
thy wife in the Garden, and eat ye plentifully 
therefrom wherever ye list, but to this tree 
come not nigh, lest ye become of the trans- 
gressor3." 

“But Satan made them elip (azallahuma) 
from it, and caused their banishment from 
the place in which they were. And we said, 
“ Gat ye down, the one of you an enemy to the 
other: and there sbail be for you in the 
earth a dwelling-place, and @ provision for @ 
time.” 

Sirah vii. 18-24 :— 

“And, O Adam! dwell thou and thy wife 
In Paradise, and eat ye whence ye will, but to 
this tree approach not, lest ye become of the 
Unjust doers. 

“Then Satan wbispered them to show 
them their nakedness, which had been hidden 
from them both. And he said, (This tree 
hath your Lord forbidden you, only lest ye 
should become angels, or lest ye should be- 
come immortals.' 

« And he sware to them both, “ Verily 1 
am unto you one who counselleth aright.' . 

T So he beguiled them by deceits: and 
whan they had tasted of the tree, their naked- 
ness appeared to them, and they began to 
sew together upon themselves the leaves of 
thegarden. And their Lord called to them, 
«Did I not forbid you this tree, and did I not 
say to you, « Verily, Satan is your declared 
enemy”?' 

« They said, “ O our Lord! With ourselves 
have we dealt unjustly: if thou forgive us 
not and have pity on us, We eshall surely be 
of those who perish." 

« He said, ' Get ye down, the one of youan 
enemy to the other: and on earth shall be 
your dwelling, and your provibion for & 
spason.' 

“He said, "On it shall ye live, and on it 
shall ye die, and from it shall ye be taken 
forth.'” 

Sirah xx. 114-120 :— 

«And of old We made a covenant with 
Adam : but he forgat it, and we found no 
frmness of purpose in him. 

« And when We said to the angels, ' Fall 
down and worship Adam, they worsbipped 
all, save Eblis, who refused: and We said, 
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“O Adam! this truly is a foe to thee and to 
thy wife. Let him not therefore drive you 
out of the garden, and ye become wretched : 

“«Fortothee ss it granted that thou shalt 
not hunger therein, neither shalt thou be 
naked : 

«« And that thou shalt not thirst therein, 
neither shalt thou parch with heat 'j 

“But Satan whispered him: said he, “0 
Adam ! shall I shew thee the tree of Eternity, 
and the Kingdom that faileth not?' 

“And they both ate thereof, and their 
nakedness appeared to them, and they began 
tosew of the leaves of the Garden to cover 
them, and Adam disobeyed his Lord and 
went astray. 

« Afterwards his Lord chose him for him- 
self, and was turned towards him, and guided 
him.” 

The Muslim Commentators are.much per- 
plexed as to the scene of the fall of Adam. 
From the text of the @ur'in it would appear 
that the Paradise spoken of was in heaven 
and not on earth, and the tradition, that when 
Adam was cast forth he fell on the island of 
Ceylon, would support this view. But al- 
Baizawi says some say the Garden of Eden 
was situated either in the country of the 
Philiatines or in Faris, and that Adam was 
cast out of it and sent in the direction of 
Hindustan. But this view he rejects, and 
maintains tbat the Garden of Eden was in the 
heavens, and that the fall occurred before 
Adam and Eve inhabited this carth of ours. 
Ka 

The Muhammadan commentators are silent 
as to the effects of Adam's fall upon the 
human race. 


FALSE WITNESS. The Imam 
Abu Hanifah is of opinion that a false wit- 
ness must be publicly stigmatised, but not 
chastised with blows, but the Imams ash- 
Shati'i, Yusuf, and Muhammad are of opinion 
that he should be scourged and imprisoned. 

In the Law of Moses, a false witness was 
punished with the punishment of the offence 
it sought to establisb. Deut. xx. 19: “ Thou 
shalt do unto him as he had thought to do 
unto his brother.” (EVIDENCE-) 


FANA' (2s).  Ertinction. “3 
last stage in the Sufiistic journey. (su- 
FIisN.) 


FAOIH (28). A Mubammadan 
lawyer or theologian. The term is still re- 
tained in Spanish as alfagut. (rion.) 


FAGIR (8). Persian darweeh. 
The Arabic word /agir signifies “ poor", but 
itis used in tbe sense of being in need of 
mercy, and poor in the sight of God, rather 
than 'in need of worldly assistance. Darwesh 
is a Persian word, derived from dar, “a 
door,” ie. those who beg from door to door. 
The terms are generally used for those who 
lead a religious life. Religious fagirs are 
divided into two great classes, the ba shar' 
(with tbe law), or those who gorern their 
Conduct according to the principles of Islam : 
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and the be shar“ (without the law), or those 
who do not rule their lives according to the 
principles of any religious creed, although 
thoy call themselves Musulmins. The for- 
mer are called sd/ik, or travellers on tho 
pathway (/ariyah) to heaven: and the latter 
are either azad (free), or mujzub (abstracted). 
The salik embraco the various religious 
orders who perform the zikrs, described in 
the article Z1KR. 

The Majzub fagirs aro totally absorbcd in 
religious revorie, Tho Azid shave their 
bearda, whiskers, moustachios, eyo-brows, and 
eye-lashos, and lead lives of celibacy. 

The zdd and Majzub fagirs can scarcely 
be said to be Muhammadans, as they do not 
say tho regular prayers or observe the ordi- 
nancos of Islim, so that a description of their 
various sects does not fall within the limita of 
this work. The Salik fagirs aro divided into 
very numcrous ordere j but their chief differ- 
ence consists in their si/siluh, or chain of 
Buccession, from their great teachera, the 
Khalifahs Abu Bakr and “Ali, who aro said 
to have been the foundors of the religious 
order of fagirs. 

Itis impossible to becomc'acguaintod with 
all the rules and ceremonies of thc numerous 
orders of fagirs, for, like those of the Frce- 
masons and other secret socicties, they are 
not divulged to thc uniuitiated. 

The ductrines of the darwesh orders are 
those of the Sufi mystics, and their religious 
ceremonies consist of exercises called zikrs, or 
“recitals."” (ZIKR, SUFIISM.) 

M. D'Obsson, in his cclobrated work on the 
Ottoman Empire, tracos the origin of the 
order of fugirs to tb time of Muhammad 
himself :— 

“In thotirat year of the Hijrah, forty-five 
citizens of Makkah joined themselves to as 
many others of al-Madinah. They took an 
oath of fidolity to the doctrines of their Pro- 
phet, and formed a sect or fraternity, tho 
object of which was to establish among 
thcmselres a community of property, and to 
perform every day certain religious practices 
ina spirit of penitence and mortification. To 
distinguish themselves from other Muham- 
madans, they took the name of Sifis. 
(surusw.) This namo, which later was at- 
tributed to the must zcalous partizans of 
Islam, is the same still in uso to indicate any 
Musulman who retires from tho world to 
study, to lead a life of pious contemplation, 
and tofollow the most painful exercises of an 
exaggerated derotion. To the name of Sufi 
they added also that of fagir, because their 
maxim was to ronounce tho goods of thc 
earth, and to live in an entiro abnegation of 
all worldiy enjoymenta, following thereby tho 
words of the Prophet, al-fugru fukhri, or 
“Poverty is my pride.” Following their ex- 
ample, Abu Bakr and SAIi established, even 
during the life-time of the Propbcet and under 
his own eyes, religious orders, ovor which 
each presided, with Zikrs or peculiar reli- 
gious exercises, established hy them sepa- 
rately, and & vow taken by each of the volun- 
tury disciples forming them. On his deccase, 
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Abi Bakr madoover his office of president to 
one Salminu '!-Farisi, and “Ali to al-Hasanu 
"I-Basri, and cach of these charges were con- 
secrated undor tho title Khalifah, cr suc- 
ceasor. The two first successors followed 
the cxample of the Khalifabs of Islam, and 
transmitted it to their successors, and these 
in turn to othors, the most aged and vener- 
able of their fraternity, Some among them, 
led by the delirium of the imagination, wan- 
derod away from the primitive rules of their 
society, and converted, from time to time, 
these fraternities into a multitude of religious 
orders. 

“They wero doubtlessly emboldened in 
this enterprise by that of a recluse who, in 
the thirty-seventh year of the Hijrah (A.p. 
657) formed the first order of anchorcts of 
tbo yreatost austerity, named Uwais al-Karani, 
a native of Karu, in Yaman, who one day 
announced that tho archangel Gabriel had 
appeared to him in a droam, and in the 
name of the Eternal God commanded him to 
withdraw from the world, and to give himself 
upto a life of contemplation and penitence. 
This visionary pretended alsoto have reccived 
from that heavenly visitor the plan of his 
future conduct, and the rules of his institu- 
tion These consisted in a continual absti- 
nence, in retirement from society, in an aban- 
donment of tho pleasures of innocent nature, 
and in the recital of an infinity of prayer 
day and night (Zikrs). Uwais even added to 
these practices. Ho went eo farasto draw 
out his teeth, in honour, it is said, of the 
Prophot, who had lost two of his own in the 
celcbratod battle of Uhud. He reguired his 
disciples to make the same sacrilice. He 
pretended that all those who would' be espe- 
cially favoured by heaven, and really caliod 
to the excrcises of hia Order, should loso 
their tectb in a supernatural manner j that an 
angel should draw out their teeth whilst in 
the midst of a deep sleep, and that onawaken- 
ing they should find tbem by their bedside. 
Tho @xperiences of such a vocation were 
doubtless too severe to attract many prose- 
Iytes totbe order it only enjoyed a certain 
degree of attraction for fanatics and credu- 
lously ignorant people during the first days 
of Islim. Since then it has remained in 
Yaman, where it originatod, and where its 
partisans wero always but few in number." 

It was about a.H. 49 (AD. 766), that the 
Shaikh Alwin, a mystic renowned for his 
religious fervour, founded the first regular 
order of fagirs, now known as the Alwuniyah, 
witb its special rules and religious exercises, 
although similar asmociations of men without 
strict rules had existed. from the days of Abu 
Bakr, tho first Khalifah. And althougb 
there ia the formal declaration of Muham- 
mad, “ Lot thore be no monasticism in Islim,” 
still tho inclinations of Eastern races to & 
volitary and a contemplativo life, carried it 
even against the positive opposition of ortho- 
dox Islam, and now there is scarcely a 
mauulawi or learned man of reputativn in 
Islam who is not a member of some religious 
order. 
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Each century gave birth to new orders, 
named after their respective founderg, but in 
the prosent day there is no mcuns of ascer- 
taining the actual number of these associa- 












Name of the 
Order, 




































































Shaikh Alwan. : 
Ibrabim ibn Adham 
Bayazid Basiami 
Sirri Sagati 5 
Abdu 'I-@adir Jilani 
Saiyid Ahmad Rufai 
Shihahu 'd-Din 
Najmu 'd-Din . 
Abu 'I-Hasan . 
Jalalu 'd-Din Rumi . 
Abu 'I-Fitan Ahmad 
Pir Muhammad G 
Sadu 'd-Din . 
Haji Bakbtash. 
Umar Khalwati" . 
Zainu 'd-Din 

Abdu 'I-Ghani . 

Haji Bahrami . 
Ashraf Rumi . 

Abu Bakr Wafai 
Sunbul Yusuf Bulawi 
Ibrahim Gulshani 
Shamsu 'd-Din. : 
Shaikh Umm Sunan 
Pir Uftadi : . 
Hasanu 'd-Din . 8 
Shamsu 'd-Din. 5 
Alim Sunan "Ummi . 
Muhammad Niyaz . 
Murad Shami . 
Nuru 'd-Din 

Jamalu 'd-Din . 


Alwaniyah 
Adhamiyah . 
Bastamiyah . 
Sanatiyah 
Gadiriyab 
Rufaiyah . 
Suhrwardiyah 
Kabrawiyah . 
Sbaziliyah 
Maulawiyah . 
Badawiyah 
Nagshbandiyah 
Sadiyah ' . 
Bakhtashiyah 
Khalwatiyah 
Zainiyah 
Babaiyah 
Bahramiyah . 
Ashrafiyah 
Bakriyah 
Sunbuliyah 
Gulshaniyab . . 
Iwhit Bashiyah 
mm Sunaniyab . 
Jalwatiyah 
Ashagiyah 
Shamsiyab . : 
Sunan Ummiyah . 
Niyaziyah 
Muradiyah 
Nuruddiniyah 
Jamaliyah 













Tbrce of these orders, the Bastaimiyah, tho 
Nagshbandiyah, and the Bakhtashiyah, do- 
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scend from the original order cstablished by 
the first Khalifah, Abu Bakr. The fourth 
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tions of myatic Muslims. M. D'Oheson, in 
the work alrnady guoted, gives & list of 
thirty-two orders, but it is by no means com- 
prehensive. 







Place of the 
Founder's Shrine. 






















Jeddah . 
Damaacus 

Jabal Bastam 
Bagbdad 

Baghdad 

Baghdad 
Baghdad ' 
Khawazim . $ 
Makkah 

Conyab . 5 1 
Tanta, Egypt . 
Gasri Arifan 5 
Damascus : 
Kir Sher : £ 
Casarea K 
Kufah . . 
Adrianoplo 
Anyora . - 
Chin Iznic . 5 































































































Aleppo . 




















































“| Constantinople . 936 1629 
.|Cairo . . . 940 1533 
. | Maynosia . 951 1544 
.|Constantinople . 959 1552 
Broosa . , . 988 1580 
Constantinople .| 1001 1592 
Madinh .  .| 1010 1601 
Alwali . .| 1079 1668 
Lemnos 1100. 1 1694 
Constantinople 1132 1719 
Constantinople 1146 1733 
Constantinople 1164 1750 






Pen Pee PA 
Khalifah, “Ali, gave birth to “ll the others. 
Kach order has its silsilah, or' :hain of suc- 
cesaion, from one of these two great 
founders. 

The Nagshbandiyah, who are the followers 
of Khwajah Pir Muhammad Nagsbband, are 
a vcry numerous order. They usually per- 
form the Likr-i-Khafi, or silent devotions, 
Jescribed in the account of ZIKR. 

The first duty of the members of this 
Order is to recite, daily, particular prayers, 
called tho khatum khiwjagan, once, at least, 
the /stiyhfar (Prayer for Korgivcness), savon 
times tho selamat, seven timcs the Fatihah 
(first chapter of the @ur'in), nine times tho 
chapter of tho @ur'an called /nshirah (Chapter 
xciv.) lastiy, the /khlas (Chaptor cxii.). 
To these aro added tho corcmonies called 
Zikr. (ain) 

For those recitala they meot togother onco 
a wock, Ordinarily, this is on Thursday, 
and aftor the fifth prayer of the day, 60 
that it occurs aftor night-fall. In cach city, 
subarb, or guarter, the membora of tbis 
association, divided into diffcront bodies, 
asscmble at the house of their respective pir 
or shaikh, wbcre, seated, they perform their 
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Pious exercises with the most perfect gra- 
vity. The shaikh, or any other brother in 
his stead, chants the prayers which constitute 
the association, and the assembly respond in 
chorus, “Hu (He),” or “ Allih!” In some 
Cities, the Nagshbandiyah have especial 
halls, consecrated wholly to this purpose, 
and then the shaikh only is distinguished 
from the other brethren by a special turban. 

The Bakhtishiyah was founded by 2 
native of Bukhari, and is celebrated as 
being the order which eventually gave birth 
to the fanatical order of Janissaries. Tha 
symbol of their order is the mystic girdle, 
which they put off and on seven times, 
saying :— 

1. “I tie up greediness, and unbind gene- 
rosity.” 

2, “I tie up anger, and unbind meekness." 

B, “I tie up avarice, and unbind piety.” 

4, “I tie up ignorance, and unbind tbe fear 
of God." 

b. “Itie up passion, and unbind the love 
of God.” 

6. “I tie up hunger, and unbind (spiritual) 
contentment.” 5 

T. “Itie up Satanism and unbind Divine- 
nesa.” 

The Maulawiyah are the most popular reli- 
gious order of fagirs in the Turkish empire. 





THE MAULAWI OR DANCING DARWESH. 


They are called by Europeans, who witness 
their zikrs and various religious perform- 
ances at Constantinople and Cairo, the 
“ dancing,” or “ whirling” darweshes. They 
were founded by the Maulawi Jalalu 'd-din 
ar-Rimi, the renowned author of the Masnawi, 
a book much read in Persia, and, indeed, in 
all parts of Islam. 

They haveservice at their takyah, or “ con- 
vent,” every Wednesday and Sunday at two 
o'clock. There are about twenty performers, 
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with high round felt caps and brown mantles. 
Ata given signal they all fall fat on their 
faces, and rise and walk slowly round and 
round with their arms folded, bowing and 
turning slowly severaltimes. They then cast 
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off their mantles and appear in long bell- 
shaped petticoats and jackets, and then begin 
to apin, revolving, dancing and turning with 
extraordinary velocity. (zIKR.) 





THE MAULAWI OR DANCING DARWESH. 


The @adiriyah sprang from the celebrated 
Saiyid “Abdu 'I-@idir, surnamed Pir-i-Dasta- 
gir, whose shbrine is at Bagdad. They prac- 
tise both the Zikr-i-Jali and the Aikr-i- 
Khafi. Most of the Sunni Maulawis on the 
north-west frontier of India are members of 
this order. In Egyptitis most popular among 
fishermen, 

The Chiehtiyah are followers of Mu'inu 'd- 
din Banda Nawiz, surnamed tho Gisz 
daraz,or the “long-ringletted.” His shrino 
isat Calburgah. 

The Shi'ahs generally become fagirs of this 
order. They are partialto vocal music, for 
the founder of the order remarked that 
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singing was the food and support of the soul. 
They perform the Libra, described in 
the article on ZIKR. 

The Jaliliyah were founded by Saiyid 
Jalalu 'd-din, of Bukhiri They are met 
with in Central Asia. Religious mendicanta 
aro often of this ordor. 

The Suhrwardiyah are a popular order in 


— Afghinistan, and comprise a& number of loarned 


men. They aro the followers of Shihibu 'd- 
din of Subrward of al-“Irig. Theso are the 
most noted orders of ba shar' fagirs. 

The be shar' fagirs are very numorous. 

The most popular order in India is that 
of tho Murdariyah, founded by Zinda 
Shah Murdir, of Syria, whoso shrino is at 
Makanpur, in Oudh. From these have sprung 
the Mulang fagirs, who crowd tho bazaars of 
India. They wear thoir hair mattod and tied 
ina knot. The Rufa'iyah ordor is also a nume- 
rous one in some parta of India. They prac- 
tise the most sevare disciplino, and mortify 
themselvos by beating their bodios. They are 
known in Turkey and Egypt as the “ Howl- 
ing Darweshea.” 

Another woll-known order of darweshes is 
the Galandariyah, or“ Wandering Darweshos,” 
foundod by Dalandan Yusuf al-Andalusi, & 





A @ALANDAR, (Brown.) 


native of Spain. He was for a time a member 
of the Bakhtashise : but having been dismiased 
from the order, he established one of hia own, 
with the obligation of perpetual travelling. 
The @alandar fagir is a prominent character 
in Eastern romance. 

Each order is established on different prin- 
ciples, and has its rules and statutes and 
peculiar devotions. These cbaracteristice ex- 
tend oven to the garmenta worn by their fol- 
lowers. Each order has, in fact, 8 particular 


1 
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dress, and amongat the greater part of them 
this is chosen 80 as to mark a difference in 
that of the #haikh from that of tho ordinary 
members. It is perceived principally in the tur- 
bans, the shape of tho coat, tho colours, and the 
naturo of the stuff of which the dresses ara 
made. 'The shaikha wear robes of green or 
wbito cloth! and any of those who in winter 
line them with fur, use that kind called petit 
gris and zibaline martin. Few darwoshes use 
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ci th fortheirdrcss. Black or white folt dreases 
called 'aha', such us are made in some of the 
citiesof Anatolia, aro tho most usual Those 





THE SHAIKH OF THE DANCING DARWEAHES AT 
CAIRO, (From u Photograph.) 


who wear black felt arc tho Jalwattis and 
the @adiris. The latter have adopted it for 
their boots, and muslin for their turbans, 
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Some, such as the Manlawis and the Bakris, 
wear tali osps called kulihs, made also of felt 
and others, such as the Rufi'is, use short 
caps called Tigiyah, to which is added a 
coarse cloth. The head-dress of almost sil 
the darweshesis called (dj, which signifies 
& “crown.” These turbans are of different 
forms, either from the manner in which the 
muslin is folded, or by the cut of the cloth 
which coversthe top of the head. The cloth 





AN EGYPTIAN FAKIR. (From da Photograph.) 


is in several gores. Some have four, as the 
Adhamis: some six, as the @idiris and 
the Sa'dis: the Gulshanis have eight, the 
Bakhtashis twelve : and the Jalwatis eighteen. 





AN EGYPTIAN FAGIR. (From a Photograph.) 


The darweshes carry about with them one 
or otber of the following articles: 8 small 
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crooked stick or iron, which the devotee 
places under his arm-pit or forehead, to lean 
upon when he meditates, or an iron or brass 
bar on which there is & little artificial hand 
wherewith to scratch his unwashed body, & 
bag made of lamb-skin, a kashkuil or beg- 
gar's wallet. 

Generally, all th6 darweshes allow their 
beards and mustachios togrow. Some of the 
orders—the @idiris, Rufa'is, Khalwatis, Gul- 
shanis, Jalwatis, and the Nizru 'd-dinia—still 
wear long hair, in memory of the usageof the 
Prophet and several of his disciples. Some 
allow their hsir to fall over their shoulders, 
others tie it up and put it under their turban, 

Wbilst private Musulmans are in the habit 
of holding rosaries of beads as a pastime, the 
darweshes do the same, only in a spirit of 
religion and piety. These rosaries have 
thirty-three, sixty-six, or ninety-nine beads, 
which is the number of the attributes of the 
Divinity (copJ. Some have them always in 
their hands, others in their girdless and all 
are reguired to recite, several times during 
the day, the particular prayers of their order. 
(rasern.) 

The individual who desires to enter an 
order is received in an assembly of the frae 
ternity, presided over by the shaikh, who 
touches his hand and breathes in his ear 
three times the words, “ Ld ilaha illa "lah" 
(“There is no god but God”), commanding 
him to repeat them 101, 151, or 301 times 
each day. This ceremony is called the 
Talgin. The recipient, faithful to the orders 
of his chief, obligates himself to spend his 
time in perfect retirement, and to report to 
the shaikh the visions or dreams which he 
may have during the course of his novitiate. 
These dreams, besides characterising the 
sanctity of his vocation, and his spiritual 
advancement in the order, serve likewise as 
s0 many supernatural means to direct the 
shaikh regarding the periode when he may 
again breathe in the ear of the neophyte the 
second words of the initiation, “ Ya Allah?" 
(“O God1"), and successively all the others 
to the last, “ Ya Gahhar!” (“O avengeful 
God!” The full complement of this exer- 
cise is called Chilleh, or “forty days,” a 
period sometimes even longer, according to 
the dispositions, more orv less favourable, of 
the candidate. Arrived at the last grade of 
his novitiate, he is then supposed to have 
fully ended his career, called Takriilu 's- 
Suluk, and acguired the degree of perfec- 
tion.for his solemn admission into the corps 
to which he has devoted himseli. During 
all his novitiate, the recipient bears the name 
of Murid, or “ Disciple,” and the shaikh who 
directs him in this pretended celestial career 
takes tks title of Murshid, or “ Spiritual 
Gnide.” 

The founder of the Alwinis laid oat the 
first rules of this novitiate, they were gab- 
seguently perfected by the institution of the 
@adiris, and more so by the Khalwatis. 
The darweshes of these two last societies are 
distinguished in some countries by ths deco- 
ration of their turban, on the top of which 
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are embroidered the words “ La :iidha illa 
“lah " (There is no god but God). 

The testa of the novice among the Maula- 
wis seem to be still more savere, and the 
Feception of these dervishes is attended with 
ceremonies peculiar to their vrder. The 
aspirant is reguired to labour in the convent 


or takyah 1,001 successive days in the lowest 


grade, on which account he is called the 
karra kolak (jackal). If he faila in this 
service only one day, or is absent one 
night, he is obliged to recommence his novi- 
tiate. The chief of the kitchen, or ashji- 
bashi, one of the most notable of the dar- 
weshes, presents him to the shaikh, wbo, 
seated in an angi6 of the sofa, receives him 
amid a general assembly of all the darweshes 
of the convent. The candidate kisses the 
hand of the shaikh, and takes a seat before 
him on a mat, which covers the floor of the 
hall. Tho chief of the kitchen places his 
right hand on the neck, and his left hand on 
the forehead of the novice, whilst the shaikh 
takea off his cap and holds it over his head, 
reciting the following Persian distich,the com- 
position of the founder of the order :— 

“Itis true greatnesa and felicity to elose 
the heartto all human passions, the aban- 
donment of the vanities of this world is the 
happy effect of the victorious strength given 
by the grace of our Holy Prophet.” 

These verses are followed by the exor- 
dium of the Takbir, “ Allahu akbar—God is 
great,” after which the shaikh covers the 
head of the new darwesh, who now rises and 
places himself with the Ashjibishi in the 
middle bf the hall, where they assume the 
most humble posture, their hands crossed 
upon the breast, the left foot over the right 
foot, and the head inclined towards the left 
shoulder. The shaikh addresses these words 
to the head of the kitchen :— 

“May the services of this darwesh, thy 
brother. be agreeable to the throne of the 
Eternal, and in the eyes of our Pir (the 
foander of the order): may his satisfaction, 
his felicity, and his glory grow in this nest 
of the bumble, in the cell of the poor: 
let us exclaim “Hu! in bonour of our 
Maulawi.” 

Tbey answer “Hu!” and the accepted 
novice, arising from his place, kisses the 
hand of the shaikh, who at this moment 
addresses to him some paternal exhortatione 
on the subject of the duties of hia new condi- 
tion, and closes by ordering all the darweshes 
of the meeting to recognise and embrace their 
new brother. 

The following is said to be the nsual 
method of admitting » Muhammadan to the 
order of a ba shar' fagir in India. Having 
first performed the legal ablutions, the murid 
(disciple) seats himself before the murshid 
(spiritual guide). The murshid then takes 
the murid's right band, and reguires of-him 
a confession of sin according to the following 
form :— 

“Iask forgiveness of the great God than 
Whom there is no other deity, the Eternal, 
the Everlasting, the Living One: I turn to 
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Him for repontance, and beg His grace and 
forgiveness.” 

This, ora similar form of repentance, is 
repeated several times. The murid then 
repeats after the murshid :— 

“I beg for the favour of God and of tbe 
Prophet, and I take for my guide to God 
such a one (bere naming the murahid) not to 
change or to separate from him. God is.our 
witness. By the great God. There is no 
deity but God. Amen.” 

The murshid and the murid then recite 
the first chapter of the @ur'an, and the murid 
concludes tbe ceremony by kissing the 
murshid's hand. 

After the initiatory rite, tbe murid under- 
Roes a series of instructions, including the 
zikrs, which he is reguired to repeat daily. 
The murid freguently visits his murshid, and 
sometimes the mursbids proceed on a circuit 
of visitation to their disciples. The place 
where these “ holy men” sit down to instruct 
the people is ever afterwards held sacred, & 
small fiag is hoisted on a tree, andit is fenced 
in, Such places are called “ takyah,” and are 
protected and kept free from pollution by 
some fagir engaged for the purpose. 

Another account of the admission of & 
murid, or “ disciple,” into the order of @adi- 
riyah fagirs, is given by Tawakkul Beg inthe 
Journal Asiatigue :— 

“Having been introduced by Akhind 
Mulla Muhammsd to Shaikh Mulla Shah, m 
heart, through freguent intercourse "rita 
him, was filled with such.a burning desire 
to arriveat a true knowledge of the mystical 
science, that I found no sleep by night, nor 
rest by day. When the initiation commenced, 
I'passed the whole night without sleep, and 
repeated innumerable times the Siirata 'I- 
Ikhlas :— 

“Say: He is God alone, 
God-the eternal : 
He begetteth not, and He is not be- 
gotten : 
And there is none like unto Him.” 
(Sarah cxii.) 

« Whosoever repeate this Sarah one hundred 
times can accomplish all his vows. I desired 
that the shaikh should bestow on me his 
love. No sooner had I finished my task, 
than the heart of the shaikh became full of 
sympathy forme. On the following night I 
was conducted to his presence- During the 
whole of that night he concentrated his 
thoughts on me, whilst I gave myself up to 
inward meditation. Three nights passed in 
this way. On the fourth night the shaikh 
said :—' Let Mulla Sanghim and Silih Beg, 
who are very susceptible to ecstatic emo- 
tions, apply their spiritual energies to Ta- 
wakkaul Beg.' 

“They did so, whilst I passed the whole 
night in meditation, with my face turned to- 
ward Makkah. As the morning drew near, 
a little light came into my mind, but I could 
not distinguish form or colour. After the 
morning prayers, I was taken to the shaikh 
who bade me inform him of my mental 
stato. Ireplied that Ihad seen a light with 
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my inward eye. On hearing this, the shaikh 
became snimated and said: “Thy heart is 
dark, but the time is come when I will show 
myself clearly to thee.” He then ordered 
me to sit down in front of him, and to im- 
press his features on my mind. Then having 
blindfolded me, he ordered me to concentrate 
all mythoughts upon him. I did so, and in 
an instant, by the spiritual helpof the shaikh, 
ny heart opened. He asked me what I saw. 
I said that I saw another Tawakkul Beg and 
another Mulla Shah. The bandage was then 
removed, and I saw the shaikh ir front of 
me. Again they covered my face, and 
again I saw him with my inward eye. 
Astonished, I cried: "O master! whether I 
look with my bodily eye, or with my spiritual 
sight,it ia always you I see” I then saw & 
dazzling figure approach me: The shaikh 
told me to say to the apparition, ' What is 
your name?' In my epirit I put the gues- 
tion, and the figure answered to my heart: 
"Jam 'Abdu 'I-Gadir al-Jilini, I have already 
nided thee, thy heart is opened” Much 
affected, I vowed that in honour of the saint, 
I wonld repeat the whole @ur'an every Friday 
night. 

“Muna Shih then said: “The spiritual 
world has been shown to thee in all ita 
beauty." I then rendered perfect obedience 
to the ahaikh. The following day I saw tbe 
Prophet, the chief Companions, and !egions of 
saints and angela. After three months I en- 
tered the cheerless region in which the 
figures appeared no more. During the whole 
of this time the shaikh continued to explsin 
to me the mystery of the doctrine of the 


Unity and of the knowlege of God: but as. 


yet he did not show me the absolute reality. 
It was not until a year had passed that I 
arrived at the true conceptionof unity. Then 
in words such as these I told the shaikh of 
my inspiration. “I look upon the body as 
only dust and water, I regard neither my 
heart nor my soul, alas! that in separation 
from Thee (God) 80 much of my life has 

assed. Thou wert I and JI knew it not. 

he shaikh was delighted, and said that the 
truth of the union with God was now clearly 
revealed to me. Then addresaing those who 
were present, he said :— 

“sc Tawakkul Beg learnt from me the doc- 
trine of the Unity, his inward eye has been 
opened, the spheres of coloura and of images 
have been shown to him. At length, he 
entered the colourless region. He has now 
atteined to the Unity : doubt and scepticism 
henceforth have no power over him. No one 
sees the Unity with the outward eye, till the 
inward eye gains strength and power.” 

Each institution imposes on its darweshes 
the obligation to recite certain passages at 
different times of the day in private, as well 
as in common with others. Several have 
also practices which are peculiar to them- 
selves, and which consist in dances, or rather 
religious circular movemente. In each con- 
vent there is a room consecrated to these 
exercises. Nothing is simpler than its con- 
straction: it contains no ornaments of any 
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nature: the middle of the room, turnod to- 
wards Makkah, contains a (niche or mihrab,in 
front of which is a small carpet, mostly made 
of the skin of a sheep, on which the shaikh of 
the community recliness over the niche the 
name of the founder of the order is written. 
In some halls this inscription is surmoonted 
by two others—one containing the Confession 
of Faith, and the other the words “ Bismil- 
lah," &c. (“In the name of God, the most 
Clement and Merciful,”) In others are seen 
onthe wallto the right and the left of the 
niche tablets, on which are written in large 
letters the name of God (Allah), that of Mu- 
hammad, and those of the four tirst Khalifahs. 
At others are seen the names of al-Hasan 
and al-Husain, grandsons of the Prophet, 
and some verses of the @ur'in, or others of a 
moral character. 

The exercises which are followed in these 
halis are of various kinds, a description of 
which is given in the-account of z1kR. 

The more zealous fagirs devote themselves 
to the most austere acts, and shut themselves 
up in their cells, 80 a8 to give themselves up 
for whole hours to prayer and meditation : 
the others pass very often 8 whole night in 
pronouncing the words Hu and Allah, or 
rather the phrase, La slaha illa "lah. Sos 
to drive away sleep from their eyes, some of 
them stand for whole nights in very uncom- 
fortable positione. They sit with their feet 
on the ground, the two hands resting upon 
their knees: they fasten themselves in this 
attitude by a band of leather passed over 
their neck and lega. Others tie their hair 
with a cord to the ceiling, and call this usage 
Chillh, There are some, also, who devote 
themselves to an absolute retirement from 
the world, and to the most rigid abstinence, 
living only on bread and water for twelve . 
days successively, in honour of the twelve 
Imims of the race of “Ali. This retirement is 
called Khalwah. They pretend that the 
shaikh “Amr Khalwati was the first to fol- 
low it, and that he often practised it. They 
add that one day, having left bis retirament, 
he heard a celestial voice saying, “ O “Amr 
Khalwati, why dost thou abandon us?” and 
that, faithful to this oracle, he felt himself 
obliged to consecrate the rest of his days to 
works of penitence, and even to institute an 
order under the name of Khalwatis, a name 
rignifying “living in retirement.” For this 
reason, darweshes of this order consider it 
their duty, more than any others, to live in 
Bolitude and abatinence. The more devoted 
among them observe sometimes a painful 
fast of forty days consecutively, called by 
them al-arb'ain (forty). Amongst them all 
their object is the expiation of their sina, the 
sanctification of their lives, and the glorifica- 
tion of Islim, the prosperity of the state, and 
the general salvation of the Muhamrnadan 
people. The most ancient and the greatest 
of the orders, such as the Alwinis the Ad- 
hamis, the @adiris, the Rufa'is, the Nagsh- 
bandis, the Khalwatis, &c., are considered as 
the cardinal orders: for which reason they 
call themselves the Usus, or “ Originals,” 
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They give to the others the names of the 
Furw', or “Branches,” signifying thereby 
secondary ones, to designate their filiation 
or emanation from the first. The order of 
the Nagshbandis and Khalwatis hold, how- 
ever, the first rank in the temporal line: the 
one on account of the conformity of ita sta- 
tutes to the fprinciples of the ten firat con- 
fraternities, and to the lustre which causes 
the grandees and principal citizens of the 
empire to incorporate themselves in it and 
the other, because of its being the source of 
tbe mother society which gave birth to many 
others. In the spiritual line, the order of 
the @adiris, Maulawis, Bakhtishis, Rufa'is, 
and the Sa'dis, are the most distinguished, 
especially the three first, on account of the 
eminent sanctity of their founders, of the mul- 
titude of the miracles attributed to them, and 
of the superabundance of the merit which is 
deemed especially attached to them. 

Although all of them are considered as 
mendicant orders, no darwesh is allowed to 
beg, especiallvin public. The only exception 
is among the Bakhtashis, who deem it meri- 
torious to live by almsj and many of these 
visit not only private houses, but even the 
streets, public sguares, bureanx, and public 
houses, for the purpose of recommending 
themselves to the charity of tbeir brethren. 

They only express their reguests by the 
words “ Shayid Ullah,” a corruption from 
« Shayun li-'llah,” which means, “ Something 
for the love of God.” Many of these make it 
& rule to live only by the labour of their 
handg, in imitation of Haji Bakhtash, their 
founder :.and, like him, they make spoons. 
ladles, grater3, and other utensils, of wood or 
marble. It is these, also, who fashion the 
pieces of marble, white or veined, which are 
used as collars or buckles for the belts of 
all the darweshea of their order, and the 
kashkals, or shell cups, in which they are 
obliged to ask alms. 

Althongh in no wise bound by any oaths, 
all being free to change their community, and 
even to return to the world, and there to 
adopt any occupation which may please their 
fancy, it is rarely that anyone makes use of 
this liberty. Each one regards it as a sacred 
duty-to end his daysin the dress of his order. 
To this spirit of poverty and perseverance, in 
which they are s0 exemplary, must be added 
that of perfect submiasion to their superior. 
This latter is elevated by the deep humility 
which accompanies all their conduct, not 
only in the interior of the cloisters, but even 
in private life. One never meeta them any- 
where but with head bent and the most 
respectful countenance. They never salute 
anyone, particularly the Maulawis, and the 
Bakhtishis, except by the exclamation, “Ya 
Hu!" The words Ai bi-'llah, “thanks to God,” 
freguently are used in their conversation, and 
the more devout or enthusiastic speak only 
of dreams, visions, celestial apirite, super- 
natural objects, &c. 

They are soldom exposed to the trouble 
and vexations of ambition, because the most 
ancient darweshes are those who may aspire 
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to the grade of shaikh, or superior of the 
convent. The shaikhs are named by their 
respective generala, called the Raisu '1- 
Masha'ikh (chief of shaikhs). Those of the 
Maulawis have the distinctive title of Che- 
leby Efendi. All reside in the same cities 
which contain the ashes of the founders of 
their orders, called by the name of Astineh 
signifying “the court.” They are subordi- 
nate to the Mufti of the capital, who exer- 
cises absolute jurisdiotion over them. In the 
Turkish Empire the Shaikhu 1-Islim has the 
right of removing all the generals of the va- 
rious orders, even those of the @idiris, the 
Manlawis, and of the Bakhtishis, although 
the dignity be hereditary in their family, on 
account of their all three being sprung from 
the blood of the same founders of their 
orders. The Mufti has likewise the right to 
confirm the shsikhs who may be nominated 
by any of the generals of the orders. 

(See The Dervishes or Oriental Spiritualism, 
by John P. Brown: Malcolm's Persia : Lane's 
Modern Egyptians: D'Ohssow's Ottoman Em- 
pirej Ubicini's Letters on Turkey: Herklott's 
Musalmans: Tazkiratu 'I-Auliya, by Shaiph 
Faridu 'd-Din al-Attir.) 


FAOR (8). The life of a Fagir 


or an ascetic. 


FARA' (ep). The first-born of 
either camels, sheep, or goats, which the 
Arab pagans used to offer to idols. This 
was allowed by the Prophet at the com- 
mencement of his mission, but afterwards 
abolished. (Mishkat, book iv. c. 50.) 


FARA'IZ (CAMP), pl. of Farigah. 
“Inheritances.” A term used for the law.of 
inheritance, or Ilmu '"-Fara'iz. Farizah means 
literally an ordinance of God, and this branch 
of Muslim law is s0 called becanse it is esta- 
blished fully in the @ur'in, Sirah iv. f(inme- 
RITANCE-) 


FARAO (35). Lit. “ Separation.” 
Furag-i-Awwal is & term wed by Sufi 
mystics to express that state of mind in which 
the soul is drawn away from a contempla- 
tioof God by a contemplation of his crea- 
tion, and furag-i-yani (the second separa- 
tion)is when tbe soul is constantly cdntem- 
plating the stability of the creation with the 
eternity of the Creator. (“Abdu 'r-Raxzig's 
Dictionary of Sufi Terms.) 


FARAGLIT (kes)U). The Arabic 
rendering of the Greek mapdxAyros, “ Para- 
clete.” Muhammadan writers assert that it 
is the original of the word translated Ahmad 
inthe following verse in the @ur'in, Sirah 
Ixi. v. 6:— 

“And call to mind when Jesus, son of 
Mary, said:—'O children of Israel! Verily I 
am an Apostle of God unto you, attesting the 
Taurat revealed before me, and giving good 
tidings of a Prophet that shall come after 
whose name is Alimad." 

Ahmad is another derivative of the root to 
which Muhammad belonga, signifying, like it, 
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“the Praised.” It is not improbable that in 
some imperfect copies of St. John xvi. 7, 


mapdxhnros may have been rendered mepi- 


xAvros, which in some early Arabic tranala- 
tion of the Gospel may have been transiated 
Ahmad. In the Majma'u '-Bihar, & work 
written three hundred years ago, the word 
JSaraglit is said to mean a distinguisher be- 
tween truth anderror The word also occurs 
several times in the well-known Shi'ah work, 
the Hayatu 'I-Yulub (vide Merrick's transla- 
tion, page 86). The author says, “Itis well 
known that his (the Prophet's) name in the 
Taurat is Muddmidd, in the gospela (Injil) 
Tabtab, and in tbe Pealms (Zabur) Farak- 
leet.” And again (p. 308), “ God said to 
Jesus, O Son of my bandmaid ... verily 
I will send the chosen of prophets, Ahmad, 
whom I have selected of all my creatares, 
even #arkaleet, my friend and servant.” 
(srsus.) 


FARSAKH (ep). Persian Far- 
sang. A land measure which occurs in Mu- 
hammadan books of law. it is a league of 
18,000 feet, or three and a half miles in 
length. 


FARWAH (8). An Arab of the 
Bani Juzim and Governor of “Ammin, who 
is reprseented by tradition (upon imperfect 
evidence) as one of the early martyrs of 
Islim. Having been converted to Islam, the 
Roman authorities crucified him. (Muir's 
Life of Mahomet, vol. ii. p. 103.) 


FARZ (2p). That which is obli- 
gatory. Aterm used for those rules and or- 
dinances of religion which are said to have 
been established and enjoined by God Him- 
self, as distinguished from Luose which are 
established upon the precept or practice of 
the Prophet, and which are called sunah. 


FARZ KIFAT (SW &). A 
command which is imperative (/farz) upon 
all Muslims, but which if one person in eight 
orten performs it, it is sufficient (kifa'i), or 
eguivalent to all baving performed it. 

They are generally held to be five in num- 
ber: (1) To return & salutation: 2 To visit 
the sick and inguire after their welfare: (3) 
To followa bier on foot to the grave: (4) To 
accept an invitation to dinner, (5) Replying 
toa sneeze. (ensezinG.) . 

They are also said to be six or sevenin 
number, when there are added one or two 
of the following: (1) To give advice when 
asked for it, (2) To help a Muslim to 
verify his oath: (3) To assist a person in 
distress. “Abdu 'I-Hagg says this last injunc- 
tion applies to all cases, whether that of a 
Muslim or an infidel. (Mishkat, book v.c. i. 
part 1.) 

FARZU "LAIN (west (2). An 
injunction or ordinance the -bligation of 
which extends to every lim, as prayer, 
fasting, &c. 

FASID (seW). A seditious or re- 


bellious person 


FASTING 
FASIG (B4). A term used in 


Muhammadan Jaw for & reprobate person 
who neglects decorum in his dress and beha- 
viour. Theacceptance of such a person's evi- 
dence is not admissible. He is not regarded 
La aa Mesin citizen, although he may profess 


FASTING. Arabic Saum (ey): 
Persian Rosah (8). Fasting was 
highly commended by Muhammad as an 
atonement for sin he following are the 
fasts founded upon the example of the Pro- 
phet and observed by devout Muslims :—- 

(L) The thirty-days of the month of #ama- 
zdn. This month's fast is regarded as a 
divine inatitution, being enjoined in the 
Gur'in (Surah ii. 180) and is therefore com- 
pulsory. (RAMAZAN. 

(2) The day “Ashura. The tenth day of 
the month Muharram. This is a volunt: 
fast, but it is pretty generally observed by all 
Muslims, for Abu Gatidah relates that the 
Prophet said he hoped that the fast of 
“Ashira' would cover the sins of the coming 
year. (Mishkat, book vii. ch. vii. pt. 1.) 
Peasaoaa'.) 

(3) The six days following the “Idu 'I-Fitr. 
Abu Aiyib relates that the Prophet said, 
“The person who fasts the month of Rama- 
zan, and follows it up with six days of the 
month of Sbawwal, will obtain the rewards of 
a continued fast.” (Mishkat, book vii. ch. vii. 


pt. 1.) 

(& The Monday and Thursday of overy 
week are recommended as fast daya, as dis- 
tinguished from the Christian fast of Wed- 
nesday. Abii Hurairah relates that the Pro- 
phet said, “ The actions of God's servants 
are represented at the throne of God on 
Mondays and Thursdays.” (Mishkat, book 
vii. ch. vii. pt. 2) These days are only 
observed by strictly religious Muslims. 

(5) The month of Sha'bin. “Ayishah re- 
lates that “the Prophet used sometimes to 
fast part of this month and sometimes the 
whole.” (Mishkat, book vii. ch. vii. pt. 1.) 
It is seldom observed in the present day. 

(6) The 13th, 14th, and 15th of each 
month. These days are termed al-ayyamu "“- 
biz. :.e. the bright days, and were observed by 
Muhammad himself as fasts. . (Mishkat, book 
vii. ch. vii, pt. 2) These are generally ob- 
served by devout Muslims. 

(7) Fasting alternate days, which Muham- 
mad said was the fast observed by David, 
King of Israel. (Mishkat, book vii. ch. vii. 
pt. 1.) 

In the Traditions, fasting is commended by 
Muhammad in the following words :— 

“Every good act that a man does shall 
receive from ten to seven hundred rewards, 
but the rewards of fasting are beyond bounds, 
for fasting is for God alone, and He will give 
its rewards,” 

“ He who fasts abandons the cravings of 
his 2 Laandgta for God's sake.” 

“ There are two pleasures in fasting, one 
when the person who fasts breaka it, and the 
other in the next world when he meets his 
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Lord. The very smell of the mouth of a 
keeper of a fast is more agreeable to God 
than the smell of musk.” 

“ Fasting is a shield.” 

« When any of you fast ntter no bad words, 
nor raise your voice in strife. If anyone 
abuse one who is fasting, let him refrain from 
replying : let him say that he is keeping a 
fast.” (Mishkat, book vii. cb. i. pt. 1.) 


FATE. (perpestinarion.) 


AL-FATH (1), “The victory.” 
The title of the xrvmmth Surah of the @ur'in, 
in the first verse of which the word occurs. 
« Verily We (God) have given thee an obviona 
victory, that God may pardon thee thy for- 
mer and later sin.” 

Professor Palmer saya “ Some of the com- 
mentators take this to mean sins committed 
by Muhammnd before his call and after it. 
Others refer the word to the arson with the 
Coptic handmaiden Mary, and to his mar- 
riage with Zainab,the wife of his adopted son 
Zaid.” None of the commentators we have 
consulted, including al-Baizawi, al-Jalalan, 
al-Kamilin, and Husain, give the last in- 
terpretation. They all say it refers to his 
sins before and after his callto the Apostle- 
hip. 


FATHER. In the Sunni law of 
inheritance,a father is a sharer in the pro- 
perty of his son or son's son, taking one-sixth, 
but if his son die unmarried and without 
issue, the father is the residuary and takes 
the whole. 

According to the law of gisas or retalia- 
tion, if a father take the life of his son, he is 
not to be alain, for the Prophet has said, 
“ Retaliation raust not be executed upon the 
parent for his offspring ”: and Abu Hanifah 
adds, “ becanse as the parent is the efficient 
cause of his child's existence, it is not proper 
that the child should reguire or bethe occasion 
of his father's death": whence it is that a son 
id forbidden to shoot his father, when in tho 
army of the enemys or to throw a stone at 
him, if suffering lapidation for adultery. 

In the law of evidence, the testimony of a 
father for or against his child is not admitted 
in a court of law. 


ar-FATIHAB (dewl). Lit. “ The 
opening one.” The first chapter of the 
Gyar'in, called also the Suratu 'I-Hamd, or 
the “Chapter of Praise.” It is held in great 
veneration by Muhammadans, and is used by 
them very much as the Paternoster 18 recited 
by Roman Ostholics. It is repeated over sick 
persons as & mean of healing and also 
recited ag an intercession for the souls of the 
departed, and occurs in each rak'ah of the 
daily prayer. Muhammad is related to have 
said it was the greatest Surah in the Gur'in, 
and to have called it the Curanu 1- Azim, or 
the “exalted reading.” It is also entitled 
the Sab'u 'I-Magani, or the “ seven recitals,” 
as it contains seven verses: also Ummu '- 
Garan, the “ Mother of the @Guran.” Accord- 
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ing toa saying of the Prophet, the fatihah 
was rovealed twice: once ut Makkah and 
once atal-Madinah. The Amin is always said 
at the conclusion of this prayer. 

The following transliteration of the Arabic 
of the Fatihah into Englisb characters may 
give some idea of the rhythm in which the 
@ur'in is written :— 

« Al-hamdu li-'Iliht Rabbi 'I“alamin. 

Ar-rahmani 'r-rakim. 
Maliki yaumi 'd-din. 
Iyaka na'budu, wa-iyaka nasta'in. 
hdina 's-sirata I-mustagim. 
Sirata 'Ilazina an'amta 'alaihim. 
Ghairi 'I-maghziibi “alaihim, wala 'z- 
zallin. 
Which istranslated by Rodwell in his English 
@ur'in as follows :— 
“ Praise be to God, Lord of all the worlds ! 
The Compassionate, the Merciful ! 
King on tbe Day of Judgment ! 
Thee do we worship, and to Thee do we 
cry for help! 
Guide Thou us on the right path! 
The path of those to whom Thou art 
gracions! 
Not of those with whom Thou art an- 
gered, nor of those who go astray.” 


FATIMAH (&ebu). A daughter 
of Muhammad, by his first wife Khadijah 
She married “Ali the cousin of Muhammad, by 
whom she had three song, al-Hasan, al-Hussin, 
and al-Muhsin: the latter died in infancy. 
From the two former are descended the pos- 
terity of the Prophet, known as Saiyids, 
Fatimah died six months after her father. 
She is spoken of by the Prophet as one of the 
four perfect women, andis called al-Batul, or 
“ the Virgin,” by which is meant one who hdd 
renounced the World, also Fagimatu Iga 
zuhr@, or “ the beautiful Fatimah." 

There are three women of the name of 
Fatimah mentioned in the Traditions: (1 
Fatimah, the daughter of Muhammad : 2 
The mother of “Ali, (3) The danghter of 
Hamzah, the uncle of Muhammad, 


ar-FATIMIYAH (&eebW!). “The 
Fatimides.” A dynasty of Khalifahs who 
reigned over Egypt and North Africa from 
Ap. 908 toa». 1171. They obtained the 
name from the pretensions of the founder of 
thoir dynastp Abu Muhammad “Ubaidu 
"lah, who asserted that he was a Saiyid, 
and descended from Fatimah, the daughter 
of the Prophet and “Ali. His opponente de- 
clared he was the grandson of a Jew of the 
Magian religion. 

There wore in all fourteen Khalifahs of 
this dynasty :— 

1. “Ubaidu 'Uah, the first Fatimide Khali- 
fah, was born A.p. 882. Having incurred the 
displeasure of al-Muktafi, the reigning Abas- 
side Khalifah, he was obliged to wander 
through various parts of Africa, till through 
fortunate circumstances he was raised in 
AD. 910 from a dungeon in Segelmesaa to 
sovereign power. He assumed the title of 
al-Mahdi, or “the Director of the Faithful” 
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Dump) He subdued the Amirs in the 
north of Africa, who had become independent 
of the Abaasides, and established his antho- 
rity from the Atlantic to the borders of 
Egypt, He founded Mahadi on the site of 
the ancient Aphrodisium, a town on the coast 
of Africa, about a hundred miles south of 
Tunis, and made it bis capital. He became 
the author of a great schism among the Mu- 
hammadans by disowning the authority of 
the Abassides, and assuming the titles of 
Khalifah and Amira 'I-Mu'minin, “ Prince of 
the Faithful” His feets ravaged the coasts 
of Italy and Sicily, and his armies freguently 
invaded Egypt, but without any permanent 
success, . 

(2) Al-@i'im succeeded his father in xD, 
933. During his reign, an impostor, Abu 
Yazid, originally an Ethiopian slave, advanced 
certain peculiar doctrines in religion, which 
he wasenabled to propagate over the whole 
of the north of Africa, and was s0 successful 
in his military expeditione as to deprive al- 
@i'im of all his dominions, and confine him to 
his capital, Mahadi, which he was besieging 
when al-@i'im died. 

(3) Al-Mangir succeeded his father in 
4D. 946, when the kingdom was in a 
state of the greatest confusion. By his valour 
and prudence he rogained the greater part of 
the dominions of his grandfather “Ubaidu 
"lah, defeated the usurper Abi Yazid, and laid 
the foundation of that power which enabled his 
son al-Mu'izz to conguer Egypt. 

(4) Al-Mu'izz (a.p. 955) was the most 
powerful of the Fatimide Khalitahs. He was 
successful in a naval war with Spain, and 
took the island of Sicily but his most cele- 
brated conguest was that of Egypt, which 
was subdued in A.p. 972. Two years after- 
wards he removed his court to Egypt, and 
founded Cairo. The name of the Abasside 
Khalifah was omitted in the Friday prayers, 
and his own substituted in ite place : from 
which time the great schism of the Fatimide 
and Abasside Khalifahs is more freguently 
dated than from the assumption of the title 
by “Ubaidu 'Ilah. The armies of al-Mw'izz 
conguered the whole of Palestine and Syria as 
far as Damascus. 

(5) Al- “Aziz (a.p. 978). The dominiong re- 
cently acguired by al-Mw'izz were secured to 
the Fatimide Khalifahs by the wise govern- 
ment of his son, al-“Aziz, who took several 
towns in Syria. He married a Christian 
woman, whose brothers he made patriarchse 
of Alexandria and Jerusalem. 

(6) Al-Hakim was only eleven years of age 
when he succeeded his father in a.n. 996. 
He is distinguished even among Oriental 
despots by his cruelty and folly. His tyranny 
caused freguent insurrections in Cairo. He 
persecuted the Jews and Christians, and 
burnt their places of worship. By his order 
the Church of the Resurrection at Jerusalem 
was destroyed (a.D. 1009). His persecutions 
of the Christians induced them to appeal to 
their brethren in the West, and was one of 
the causes that led to the crusades. He 
carried his folly so far as to seek to become 
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the founder of a new religion, and to assert 
that he was the express image of God. He 
Was sssaasinated in A.p 1021, and was suc- 
ceeded by his son. 

(T) Az-£ahir (xp. 1021) was not s0 cruel 
as his father, but was addicted to pleasure, 
and resigned all the cares of government to 
his Vizirs. In his reign the power of the 
Fatimide Khalifahs began to decline. They 
possessed nothing but the external show of 
royalty: secluded in the harem, they were 
the slaves of their vizirs whom they could 
not remove, and dared not disobey. ta addi- 
tion to the evila of misgovernment, Egypt 
was afflicted in the reign of az-Zahir with 
one of the most dreadful famines that ever 
Visited the country. 

(8) Al-Mustangir (ap. 1087) was only nine 
years old when he succeeded hisfather. The 
Turks invaded Syria and Palestine in his 
reign, took Damascus and Jerusalem (1076), 
where the princes of the house of Ortok, 8 
Turkish family, established an independent 
kingdom. They advanced to the Nile with 
the intention of conguering Egypt, but were 
repulsed. 

(9) Al. Musta'li (xp. 1094), the second son 
of al-Mustangir, was seated on the throne by 
the all-powerful Vizir Afzal, in whose handa 
the entire power rested during the whole of 
sl-Musta'Irs reigo. The invasion of Asin 
Minor by the Crusaders in 1097 appeared to 
Afgal a favourabler opportunity for tho reco- 
very of Jerusalem. efusing to assist the 
Turks against the Crusaders, he marched 
against Jerusalem, took it (1098), and d 
prived the Ortok princes of the sovereignty 
which they had exercised for twenty years, 
His possession of Jerusalem was, however, of 
very short duration, for it was taken in the 
following year (1099) by the Crusaders, 
Anxions to recover his loss, he led an im- 
mense army in the same year against Jeru- 
salem, but was entirely defeated by the Cru- 
saders near Ascalon. 

(10) Al- Amir (xp. 1101). 

(H1) Al-Hafz (1.0. 1129). 

(12) Az-ZLafir He 1149), 

(13) Al-F@'z (xp. 1154). 

During these reigns the power of the Fati- 
mides rapidly decayed. 

(14) Al-“Azid (ap. 1160) was the last 
Khalifah of the Fatimide dynaaty At the 
Commencement of his reign Kgypt was 
divided into two factions, the respeotive 
chiefs of which, Dargham and Shawir, dis- 
puted for the dignity of Vizir. Shiwir im: 
plored the assistance of Niru 'd-din, who sent 
anarmy into Egypt under the command of 
Shirkah, by means of which his rival was 
erushed, But becoming jealons of Niiru 'd- 
din'8 power in Egypt, he solicited the aid of 

uri, King of Jerusalem, who marched 
into Egypt and expelled Shirkih from the 
Country. Niru 'd-din soon sent another 
army into Egypt under the same commander, 
Who was accompanied by his nepbew, the 
celebrated Salahu 'd-din (Saladin). Shirkiih 
Was again unsucceasful, and was obliged to 
retreat. The ambition of Amauri afforded 
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shortly afterwards a more favourable oppor- 
tanity for the reduction of Egypt. Amauri, 
after driving Shirkuh out of the country, 
meditated the design of reducing itto his own 
autbority, Shawir, alarmed at the success 
of Amauri, entreated the assistance of Niru 
'd-din, who sent Shirkih for the third time at 
the hend of a numerous army. He repulsed 
the Christians, and afterwards put the trea- 
cherous Visir to death. Shirkuh succeeded 
to his digwty, but dying shortly after, Sala- 
din obtained the post of Vizir. As Nuru 'd- 
din was attached to the interests of the 
Abassides, he gave orders for the proclama- 
tion of al-Mustahdi, the Abasside Khalifah, 
and for depriving the Fatimides of the Khali- 
fate. “Azid, who was then on a sick-bed, 
died a few daya afterwarda. ( KHALIFAH.) 


FATO (38). Int. “ Opening.” A 
term used by Sufi mystics to explain the 
eternity of matter, together with its develop- 
ment in creation. (“Abdu 'r-Razzag's Dict. 
of Sufi Terms.) 


FATRAH (3s). Lit. “ Languor,” 
or “Intermission.” (1) The interval between 
the supposed revelation of the xovith Surah 
of the (Jur'in and the xxxrvth and xorurd 
Sarahs. It is during this pena that the 
powers of inspiration of the Prophet are said 
to have been suspended, and it was then that 
he contemplated suicide by intending to cast 
himeelf from Mount Hira. The accounta of 
this interval are confused and contradictory, 
and various are the periods assigned to it, 
viz. from seven months to seven years. 

(2) The term is also used for. the time 
which elapses between the disappearance of 
& prophet and the appearance of another. 
(Ghiyagu "I-Lughah in loco.) . 

(8) A term used by Sufi mystics for a de- 
clension in spiritual life. (“Abdu 'r-Razzag's 
Dict. of Sufi Terms.) 


Az-FATTAH (C0), “The Opener ” 
of that which is difficult. 

One of the ninety-nine names or attributes 
of God. It occurs in the Gur'in, Sirah 
xxxiv., “For He is the opener who knows.” 


FATWA («sy3). A religious or 
judicial sentence pronounced by the Khalifah 
or by a Mufti, or @azi. It is generally 
written. The following is a"fatwa delivered 
by the present Mufti of the Hanafi sect at 
Makkah in reply to the guestion as to 
whether India is a Daru 'I-Islam. Fatwas are 
generally written in a similar form to this, 
but in Arabic :— , 

"« All praises are due to the Almighty, who 

is Lord of all the creation! 

O Almighty, increase my knowledge! 

As long as even some of the peculiar 
observances of Islim prevail in it, it 
is the Daru 'I-Islam. 

The Almighty is Omniscient, Pure and 
High! 

This ia the Fatwa passed by one who 

hopes for the secret favour of the Al- 
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mighty, who praises God, and prays for 
blessinga and peace on his Prophet. 
(Signed) Jamal 1IBn “AnDu 'L-LAH 
Seaura "Uxaro '1-Hanani, the 
resent Mufti of Makkah (the 
onoured). 
May God favour him and his father.” 


FAUJDAR (Jlasp). An officer of 
the Moghul Government who was invested 
with the charge of the police, and jurisdiction 
in all criminal matters. A criminal judge. 
Faujdari isa term now nsed in British courte 
fora criminal suit as opposed to diwani, or 
civil. 

FAUTU 'L-HAJI (pal! wp). 
endofthe Pilgrimage. (riLermuar.) 


FAZL (Jab). Lit. “That which 
remainsg over and above: redundant.” A 
word used in the @ur'in for God'a grace of 
kindness. Siirah ii. 244: “God is Lord of 
grace to men, but most men give no thanks.” 
The Christian idea of divine grace, as in the 
New Testament, seems to be better expressed 
by fayz-i-agdas. 


FAZULI ( ). — Iit. “ That 
which z0. RAS LN term used in Muham- 
madan law for anything unsuthoriscd, eg. 
bar'-i-fazuli, is an unauthorised sale. Nikah- 
i-fazuh is an unauthorised marriage, when 
the contracte are made by an unauthorised 
agent. 


FEAST DAYS. Arabic Yd (3): 
dual 'idan: plural a'ydd. The two great 
festivals of the Muhammadans are, the "Idu 
'LFitr, and the “Idv 'l-Azhd. The other fes- 
tivals which are celebrated as days of re- 
joicing are, the Shab-i-Barat, or the fifteenth 
day of Sha'ban: the Nau-Roz, or New Year's 
day, the Akhir-i-Chahar Shamba, or the 
last Wednesday of the month of Safar: the 
Laylatu 'r-Ragh@'ib, or the first Friday in 
the month of the month Rajab: the Maulid, 
or the birthday of Muhammad. 

An accoont o! these feasts is given under 
their respective titles. 


The 


FEMALE INFANTICIDE, whic 
exristed amongst the ancient Arabians, was 
condemned by Muhammad. Vide Gur'in — 

Surah xvi. 60: “ For when the birth of a 
daughter is announced to any one of them, 
dark shadows settle on his face, and he ig 
sad. He hideth himself from the people be- 
cause of the bad news: hall he keep it with 
disgrace or bury it in the dust? Are not 
their judgments wrong." 

Sirah xvii. 38: “ Kill not'your children for 
fear of want: for them and for you will We 
(God) provide.” 

Surah Ixxxi. 8: “. .. And when the dam- 
sel that had been buried alive shall be asked 
(at the Day of Judgment) for what crime she 
was put to death.” 


FIDYAH (&4). A ransom. From 
Jida, “toransom,” “to exchange.” An expia- 
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tion for sin, or for duties anperformed. The 
word occurs three times in the Gur'in :— 

Sirah ii. 180: “For those who are able to 
keep it (thp fast) and yet break it, there shall 
be as an ezxpiation the maintenance of a poor 
man,” 

Sirah ii. 192: “ Perform the pilgrimage 
and the visitation of the holy places. . . . But 
whoever among you is sick, or hath an ail- 
ment of the head, must expiate by fasting, or 
almg, or a sacrifice.” 

Sirah Ivii. 14: “On that day (the Day of 
Judgment) no expiation shall be taken from 
you (ie, the hypocrites) or from those who 
do not believe: your abode is the fire.” 

The other word used in the Gur'in for the 
same idea is kaffirah. (KAFTARAH, EXPIA- 
non.) 


FIG. Arabic at-Tin (we!) The 
title of the xovth Sirah of the Gur'in, 80 
called because Muhammad makes the Al- 
mighty swear by that fruit in the first verse. 
Al-Baizawi says God swears by figs because 
of their great use. They are most excellent, 
becanse they can be eaten at once, having no 
stones, they are ensy of digestion, and help 
to carry off the phlegm, and gravel in the 
kidneys or bladder, and remove obstructions 
of the liver, and also cure piles and gout. 
(Tafsiru 'I-Barzawi, in loco). 


FIJAR (jk). Lit. “ That which 
is unlawful.” 1 tarn giventoa series of sacri- 
legious wars carried on between the (Juraish, 
and the Bani Hawazin, when Muhammad 
was a youth, about A.p. 580-590. (Muir, 
vol. ii. 8.) 


az-FIL (Je81). The title of the 
cvth Sirah of the @ur'in, as it gives an 
account of the Ashabu 'I-Fil, or “ People of 
the Elephant.” (ELEPHANT.) 


FINES. Arabic Diyah (Ko). A 
term which, in its strictost sense, means a@ 
sum exacted for any offence upon the person, 
in consideration for the claim of gisas, or 
retaliation, not being insisted upon. (This 
does not apply to wilful murder.) A full and 
compiete fine is that levied upon a person for 
manslaughter, which consists of either one 
hundred female camels or'ten thousand dir- 
hams (silver), or one thousand dinirs (gold). 

The fine for slaying a woman is half that 
for elaying a man, “because the rank of & 
woman is lower than that of a man, 80 also 
her faculties and uses!” The fine for slay- 
ing a zimmi (be be a Jew, Christian, or ido- 
later) is the same as for slaying a Muslim. 

A complete fine is also levied for the 
destruction of a nose, or a tongue, or a virile 
member, and, also, if a person tear out the 
beard,or the hair of the scalp, orthe whiskers, 
or both eyebrowa, so that they never grow 
again,“ becausethe beanty of the countenance 
ia thereby effaced.” 

A complete fine is due for any fellow parts, 
as for two eyes, two lips, &c., and one half the 
fine for one single member. 

For each finger, a tenth of the complete 
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fine is dne, and as every finger has three 
jointa, a third of the fine for the whole is due 
for each joint. 

The fine for a tooth is a twentieth of the 
complete fine. 

A half fine is due for merely destroying the 
use of a limb, bat if a person atrike another in 
any way 8028 to completely destroy the beauty 
of his person, a complete fine must be paid. 
Wounds on the face, viz. from the crown of 
the head to the chin, are specially treated, 
and are termed shijaj. Of shijaj, or “ face 
woand3,” there are ten: (1) hirifah, or such 
as draw no blood—a mere seratchj (2) dami- 
yah, a seratch which draws blood, without 
causing it to flow: (3) damiyah, & soratch 
which causes blood toflow (4) bazi'ah, a cut 
tbrongh the skin, (5) mutalahimah, a cut 
to the fiesh, (6) simhag, a wound reaching 
into the pericraniam, (7) muzikah, a wound 
which lays bare the bone: (8) hashimah, & 
fracture of the skull: (9) munakilah, a frac- 
ture which causes the removal of part of 
the ekulls (10) dmmah, a wound extending 
to the brain. 

For an dmmah wound, a third of the com- 
plete fine is due. Fifteen camels are due for 
& munakilah, ten for a hashimak, five for a 
muzihah, and 80 on. 

All other wounds on other parts of the 
body may -be adjusted for according to the 
above scale, but are left to the decision of 
the judge. 

For further information on the subject see 
“ Babu '1-Diyah” in the Durru "-Mukhtar, or 
the Hidayah, or the Fatawa “Alamgiri, or the 
Raddu 'I- Muhtar. 


FIOH (&). The dogmatic theo- 
logy of the Muslims. Works on Muhammadan 
law, whether civil or religious. The books most 
read by the Sunnis are the Hidayah, written 
by alearned man named 'Ali ibn Abi Bakr, 
A.H. 699, part of which has been translated 
by the late Colonel Charles Hamilton: the 
Durru 'I-Mukhtar, by “Ali'u 'd-din, A.H. 1088 : 
the Sharhu 'I- Wigayah, by “Ubaidu 'Ilah ibn 
Massid, A.H. 745, the Raddu "-Muhtir, by 
Saiyid Muhammad Amin ibn “Abidi 'd-din, 
and the Fatiwa "Alamgiri  Amongst the 
Imimiyah School, or Shirahs, the principal 
works are Kitibu 'sh-Sharat', by Abu 'I- 
Hasan "Ali (a.m. 826): the Mugni' fi l-Figh, 
by Abu Ja'far (A.H. 860), the Shara7u '- 
Islam, by Shaikh Najmu 'd-din (a.R. 679), 
and the Jamiu 'I-“Abbasi, by Baha'u 'd-din 
(4x. 1031). 


FIRASAH (&e1p), or farasah. A 
Sufi term for the enlightenment of the heart. 
A penetration into the secrets of the un- 


known. “Ilmu “VIfirdsah, “ The science o 
. physiognomy." 
FIRASH (Mp). Iit. “A couch.” 


In Muhammadan law “ a wife.” 
FIR'AUN (op). (rmaroar.) 


FIRDAUS (yss). The highest 
stage of celestial bliss. ( PAnapise.) 














FIRE 
FIRE. Arabic ndr (j0). (1) The 


term an-ndr, “the fire,”is generally used in 
the Gur'in and the Traditions for “ hell.” 
(2) In the Gur'in (Surah xxxvii. 29) the 
power of God is declared as being able to 
“give fire out of a green tree.” On which 
al-Baiziwi says “the usual way of getting 
fireis by rubbing two pieces of wood toge- 
ther, one of which is mar&h and the other 
afar, and they produce fire, although both 
the sticks are green. (3) The burning to 
death of human beinga is condemned by 
Muhammad, who said “Let no one punish 
with the punishment of fire but God.” 


FIRST-BORN.  Although the 
Arabian legislator followed the Mosaic law 
in 80 many of his legal enactmonta, he 
has carefully avoided any leyialation as to 
the rights of primogeniture, although it formed 
such a marked feature in the Pentatcuch, in 
which the first-born of. man and beast wero 
devoted to God, and were redeemed with a 
price. In tho Muslim law of iberitance, all 
the sons share egually, whilst in the Mosaic 
law the eldest son received a double portion 
of the father's inheritance. (Deut. xxi. 17.) 

In cases of chiefsbip, or monarchy, the 
eldest son usually inherits, but it rests on- 
tirely upon bis fitness forthe position. Very 
often the eldest son is passed by and a@ 
younger brother selected as ruler. This was 
also tbe case amongst the Jews when Solo- 
mon succeeded hia father in the kingdom. 
(1 Kings i. 30: ii. 22.) 

The curious fact that Muhammad made no 
provision for these rights of primogeniture, 
may have arisen from his having had no son 
to gurvive him. 


FISH. Arabic samak (skm). (1) 
Fish which, dying of themselves, foat upon 
the surface of the water, are abominated, 
according to Abu Hanifah. Ash-Shafii, 
and Malik say they are indifferent. Abu 
Hanifah tcaches that fish which are killed 
by accident are lawful, but such as die 
of themselves without any accident arc un- 
lawful. There are, however, different cpinions 
regarding those which dio of extreme heat or 
cold. 

(2) Inthe law of sale, it is not lawful to 
nell fish which is not yet caught, nor is it 
lawful to sell fish which the vendor may 
have caught and afterwards thrown into a 
large tank. 

(3) Whilst the destruction of all animals, 
except noxious ones, is forbidden during the 
pilgrimage, tishing in the sea is permitted by 
the Gu'ran, Surah v. 97: “ Lawful for you is 
the game of the sca.” 


FITAN (w4), pl. of fitnah. Sedi- 
tions  strifes ) commotiona. 

A term specially used for those wars and 
commotions which shall precede the Resur- 
rection. A chapter is devoted to the subject 
in all tho books of traditions. (See Sahihu Y- 
Bukhari, p. 1046: Sahihu Musim, p. 388.) 

Muhammad is related to have said, “ There 
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will be Khalifaha after me that will not go 
the straight road in which I have gone, nor 
will follow my example, but in thoso times 
there will be the hearta of dovils in the bodies 
of men.” Huzaifah then said to him, “O 
Prophet, what shall I doif I live to see 
those days?” Andthe Prophet said, “ Obey 
him who has the rule over you, even though 
he flog your back and take your money.” 

Safiyah, in a tradition (recorded in at-Tir- 
mizi and Abu Di'ud), said that Muhammad 
said that the succession would last for thirty 
years, and that the “four rightly directed 
Khalifahs” reigned oxactly that time: Abu 
Bakr, two years, “Umar, ten, “Uaman, 
twelve: and "Ali, six. 

A mover or leader of sedition is called a 
baghi or rebel. (REBELLION.) 


FITRAH (Bs). Lit. “Nature.” 
Certain ancient practices of the propheta 
before the time of Muhammad, which have 
not beon forbidden by him. 

“Ayishah relates that the Prophet paid: 
“There are ten gualities of tho prophets— 
clipping the mustachios, 80 that they do not 
enter the mouth, not cutting or shaving the 
heard, clcansing the teeth (:.e. miswak), 
cleansing the nostrila with water at the 
usual ablutiong, cutting the nails, cleaning 
the finger joints, pulling out the hairs under 
the arm-pits, shaving the bairof the privates, 
washing with water after passing urine, and 
cleansing the mouth with water at the time 
of ablution.” (See Sahihu Muslim.) 

The nose is to be washed out with water 
because it is supposed that the devil resides 
in the nose during the night. (See Mishkat.) 

There is a rhapter in the Avesta of the 
Parsces, containiny -injunctions as to the 
paring of tbe nails of the hands and feet. 


FIVE FOUNDATIONS OF 
ISLAM. (1) Shahadah, or bearing witnoss 
that there is no deity but God: (2) Salat, or 
tbc ohservance of the five stated perioda of 
prayer: (8) Zakat, giving the legal alms once 
a ycar: (4) Seum, fasting during the whole of 
tho month of Ramazan: (5) Hajj, the pil- 
grimage to Makkah once in a life-time. 
Thoy are also called the fivo foundations of 
practice, as distinguished from the six foun- 
dations of faith. (ISLAM, IMAN.) 


FIVE KEYS OF SECRET 
KNOWLEDGE, which are with God alone, are 
said to be found in the last verse of the Sirah 
Lugmin (xxxist, 84) of the @ur'in: “ God! 
with Him is (1) tho Knowledge of the Hour: 
(2) and He sendeth down rain: (3) and Ho 
knowoth what is in the womba: (4) but no 
soul knoweth what shall be on the morrowj 
(5) neitber knoweth any soul in what Jand ho 
sbalt die. Verily God is knowing and ia in- 
formed of all.” 


FIVE SENSES, The. Arabic al- 
hawissul 'I-khamsah (Some! yatyad!). 


Accordiug to Muhammadan writers, there are 
fivo external (zdhiri) senses, and five internal 
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(batini) senses. The former being those five 
faculties known amongst European writers as 
seeing (basirah), hearing (simi'ah), smelling 
shammah), taste (zG'igah), touch (lamitah). 

he latter: common sense Pa an Shara, 
the imaginative faculty (guwat-i-khayal), the 
thinking faculty (guwat-i-mutasarri Tak, the in- 
stinctive faculty (giwat-i-wdhimah), the re- 
tentive faculty (guwat-i-hafizah). 


FOOD. Arabic tafim (pb), pl. 
apimah, The injunctions contained in the 
Gur'in (Sirah ii. 167) respecting food are as 
follows: “O ye who believe! eat of the good 
things with which we have supplied you, and 
give God thanks if ye are His worshippers. 
Only that which dieth of itself, and blood, and 
swine's flesh, and that over which any other 
name than that of God hath been invoked, 
hath God forbidden you. But he who shall 
partake of them by conetraint, without desirs, 
or of necessity, then no sin shall be upon him. 
Verily God is forgiving and merciful.” 
Sirah v. 92.: “O Believers! wine (khamr) and 
games of chance, and statues, and divining- 
arrows are only an abomination of Satan's 
Work! Avoid them that ye may prosper.” 

The other injunctions concerning food are 
found in the Traditions and sayings of Mu- 
hammad. 

No animal, except fish and locusts, is lawful 
food nuless it be slaughtered according to the 
Muhammadan law, namely, by drawing the 
knife across the throat and cutting the wind- 
pipe, the carotid arteries, and the gullet, re- 
penting at the same time the words « Br'smi 
Ilahi, Allahu akbar,” 1.e. “ In the name of 
God, God is great.” A clean animal, so slaugh- 
tered, becomes lawful food for Muslima, 
whethor slaughtered by Jews, Christians, or 
Muhammadansg, but animals slaughtered by 
either an idolater, or an apostate from Islim, 
is not lawful. 

Zabh, or the slaying of animals, is of 
two kinds. Ikhtiyari, or of choice, and 
Iztirari, or of necessity. The former being 
the slavgbtering of animals in the name 
of God, the latter being the slaughter effected 
by a wound, as in shooting birds or animals, 
in which case the words Bz'smi Nahi, Allahu 
akbar must be said at the time of the dis- 
charge of the arrow from the bow or the 
shot from the gun. 

According to the Hidayah, all guadrupeds 
that seize their prey with their teetb, and all 
birds which seize it with their talons are un- 
lawful, because the Prophet has prohibited 
mankind from eating them. Hyenas, foxes, 
elephants, weasels, pelicans, kites, carrion 
Crows, raven8, crocodiles, otters, asses, 
mules, wasps, and in general all insects, are 
forbidden. But there is some doubt as to the 
lawfulneas of horses' flesh. Fishes dying of 
themselves are also forbidden. 

The prohibition of wine in the @ur'in under 
the word khamr is held to exclude all things 
which have an intoxicating tendency, such as 
opium, chars, bhany, and tobacco. 

A Muslim can have no religious scruples 
to eat with & Obristian, as long as the food 
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saton is of a lawful kind. Saiyid Ahmad 
Khin Bahidur, C.S.L, has written a treatine 
proving that Muhammadans can eat with the 
Ahl-i- Kitab, namely, Jews or Christians. The 
Muhammadans of India, wbilst tbey will eat 
food cooked by idolatrous Hindus, refuse to 
touch that cooked either by Native or Euro- 
pean Chriatiana, and they often refuse to 
allow Christiana to draw water from the 
public wella, although Hindis are permitted 
todo 80. Suoh objections mrise solely from 
jealousy of race, and an unfriendly feeling 
towards the ruling power. In Afghanistan 
and Persia, n5 surh objections sxist, and no 
doubt much evil has been cansed by Govern- 
ment allowing Hindistani Muslims to create 
a religious custom which has no foundation 
whatever, except that of national hatred to 
their English conguerors. (eatinG.) 


FORBIDDEN FRUIT, The. Men- 
tioned in the @ur'an, Siirah ii. 33: “ And we 
(God) said, “O Adam, dwell thou and thy wife 
in Paradise and eat therefrom amply as you 
wish) but do not draw near this tree ' (shaja- 
rah). 

Concerning this tree, the Commefitatora 
have various opinions. Husain says some 
say it was a fig tree, or a vine, but most 
people think it was a grain of wheat (hintah) 
from a wheatstalk. favam, FALt.) 


FORGIVENESS. (parpon, 'arv.) 
FORGIVENESS OF INJURIES, 


Enjoined in the @ur'in in the following 
Words (Siirah xlii. 38): “Let the recorpense 
of evil be only a like evil—but he who for- 
giveth and maketh peace, shall find his 
reward for it from God verily He loveth not 
those who act unjustly, And there shall be 
no way open (i.e, no blame) against those 
who, after being wronged, avenge themselves. 
“... Whoso beareth wrongs and forgiveth— 
this is a bounden duty." 


FORNICATION. Arabic sing (0vy). 
The word zind' includes both fornication with 
an unmarried peraon, and adultery with & 
married person. fabuLrekr.) 

The sin of fornication must be established, 
as in the case of adultery, either by proo/s or 
by confession. 

To establish it by proof, four witnesaes are 
reguired, and if any person bring an accusa- 
tion against & woman of chaste reputation 
and fail to establish it, he must be punished 
with eighty stripes. (oazr.) 

When a person for conscience sake con- 
ferses the sin of fornication, the confession 
must he repeated four times at four different 
appearances before a gizi, and the person con- 
fessing must be very exact and particular as 
to the circumstances, 80 that there can be no 
mistake. A self-accused person may al30 
retract the confession at any period before, or 
during, the infliction of the punishment, and 
the retractation must be accepted, 

The punishment for fornication is one hun- 
dred stripes (or fifty for a slave). The 
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ecourging to be inflicted upon a wan stand- 
ing and upon a woman sitting: and the 
woman is not to be stripped. It should be 
done with moderation, with a strap or whip, 
which has no knots upon it, and the stripes 
should be given not all upon the same part 
of the body. (pirrar) 

In some countries banishment is added to 
the punishment of scourging for fornication. 
especially if the sin is often repeated, x0 as to 
constitute common prostitution. 

The law is founded upon the following 
verse in the Gur'in, Sirah xxiv.-2-6 :— 

« The whore and the whoremonger—scourge 
each of them with an hundred stripes, and 
let not compassion keep you from carrying out 
the sentence of God, if ye believe in God and 
the last day: And let some of the faithful 
witness their chastisement. 

' « The whoremonger shall not marry other 
than a whore or an idolatress, and the whore 
shall not marry other than a whoremonger 
or an idolater, Such alliances are forbidden 
to the faithful. 

“ They who defame virtuous women, and 
bring not four witnesses, scoyrge them with 
fourscore stripes, and receive ye not their tes- 
timony for ever, for these sre perverae 
persons— 

“Save those who afterwards repent and 
live virtuously: for truly God is Lenient, 
Merciful!" 

The Muhammadan law differs from Jewish 
law with regard to fornication, see Exodus 
xxii. 16, 17 :—“If a man entice a maid that 
is not betrothed, and lie with her, he shall 
surely endow herto behis wife. If her father 
utterly refuse to give her unto him, he shall 
pay money according to the dowry of virgins.” 

eut. xxii. 25-29:—“ If a damsel that is a 
virgin be betrothed unto a husband, and a man 
find ber in the city and lie with ber, then ye 
shall bring 'them out unto the gate of the city, 
and ye shall stone them with stones that they 
die: the damsel hecause she cried not, being 
in the city, and the man because he hath 
humbled his neighbour's wife: so shalt thou 
put away evil from among you. But if a man 
finda betrothed damsel in the field, and the 
man force ber and lie with her, then the man 
only that lay with her sball die. But unto 
the damsel shalt thon do no:hing: there is in 
the damsel no sin wortby of death. ... Ifa 
man find a damsel that is a virgin, which is 
not betrothed, and lay hold on her, and lie 
with her, and they be found, then the man 
that lay with ber shall give unto the dam- 
sela father fifty shekels of silver, and she 
sball be his wife: because he hath humbled 
her, he may not put her away all his 
daya." 


FORTUNE- TELLING. Arabic 
kahinah (WS).  Mu'awiyah ibn 
Hakam relates that he asked the Prophet if 
it were rigbt to consult fortune-tellers about 
future events, and he replied, “ Since you 
have smbraced Islim, you must not consult 
them.” (macic.) 
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FOSTERAGE. . Arabic ragd'ah, 
riza'ah (&els)), According to Abu 
Hanifah, the period of fosterage is thirty 
months: but the two disciples, Yusuf and Mu- 
hammad, hold it to be two years, whilst 
Zufar maintains that itis three years. Fos- 
terage with respect to the prohibitions 
attached to it is of two kinds: first, where 
a woman takes a strange child to nurse, by 
which ali future matrimonial connection 
between that child and the woman, or her 
relations within .the prohibited degrees, is 
rendered illegal: secondly, where a woman 
nurses two children, male and female, upon 
the same milk, which prohibits any future 
matrimonial connection between them. For 
further particulars on this subject, see Ha- 
milton's Hidayah, vol. i. page 187. 


FOUNDLING. Arabic lagif (be). 
Lit. “That which is picked up.” The per- 
son who finds the child is called the mul- 
tagit. The taking up of a foundling is said 
to bea laudable and generous act, and where 
the finder sees that the child's life is in peril, 
itis an incumbent religious duty. (Hidayah, 
vol. ii. p. 252.) 

The maintenance of 8 foundling is defrayed 
from the public treasury, but the finder is 
not to demand anything for his trouble and 
@&xpense, but after the finding of the child 
has been reported to the magistrate, the child 
is legally placed under the care of the mul. 
tagit, and supported by thestate. A found- 
lng is declared to be free, and not a siave, 
and unlesa he be found on the land or pro- 
perty of a Jew or Christian, he is declared 
a Muslim. But if the child be found on the 
property of aJew or Christian, he will be de- 
clared a Jew or Christian as the case may 
be. The multagit cannot contract the found- 
ling in marriage without the sanction of the 
magistrate, but he may send him to school 
and in every respect see to his education and 
training without consulting the magistrate. 


FRIDAY. Arabic Jum'ah (fase). 
« The Day of Assembly.” 'The Muhammadan 
Sabbath, on which they assemble in the Jamis 
“Masjid, or chief mosguo, and recite two 
rik'ahs of prayers and listen to the oration, 
or khutbah at the time of mid-day prayer. 
Muhammad claims in the Traditions to have 
established Friday as a day of worship by 
divine command. He says, “ Friday was or- 
dered as a divine day of worship both for the 
Jew and Christian, but they have acted con- 
trary to the command The Jew fixed 
Saturday and the Christian fixed Sunday.” 

According to the same traditions, Friday is 
“the best day on which the sun rises, 
the day on which Adam was taken into 
Paradise and turned out of it, the day on 
which he repented and on which he died. It 
will also be the Day of Resurrection.” 

There is also a certain hour on Friday 
(known only to God) on which a Muslim 
obtains ali the good be asks of tbe Almighty. 
Muhammad prayed that God may put a seal 
on the heart of every Muslim who through 
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.negligence omits prayer for three successive | act, and the captor is entitled toa reward of 


Fridays. Muhammad said :— 

“ Whoever bathes on Friday and comes to 
prayers in the beginning and comes on foot 
and sets near the Imam and listens to the 
khutbah, and says nothing playful, but sits 
silent, every step hetook willget the rewards 
of a whole year's worshipping and rewards of 
one year's fast and one year's prayings at 
night.” 

“There are three descriptions of people 
present on Friday, one of them who comes 
to the masjid talking triflingly, and this is 
what he gets instead of rewards, and there is 
a man who is present for making supplica- 
tions, and he asks God, and if He wills He 
gives him, if not, refuses: the third a man 
who attends to hear the khutbah and is 
silent, and does not incommode anyone, and 
this Friday covers his sins till the next, and 
three days longer : for God says, Whoever doth 
one good act will receive ten in return.” 
(Mishkat, book iv. c. xliii,) (KHUTBAH.) 


FRIENDSHIP witb Jews and 
Chbristians is condemned in the @ur'in, Sirah 
vV. 56: “Oye who believe! take not the Jews 
and Christians for your friends (or patrons) : 
they are the friends of each other: but 
whoso amongst you takes them for friends, 
verily heis of them, and, verily, God guides 
hot an unjust people.” 


FRUITS OF THE BARTH are 


described in the Gur'in as evidences of God's 
love and care for his creatures. 

Sirah vi. 142 :— 

“He itis who produceth gardens of the 
vine trellised and untrellised, and the palm 
trees, and tbe cornof various food, and olives, 
and pomegranates, like and unlike. Eat of 
their fruit when they bear fruit, and pay the 
due thereof on the day of its ingatbering : 
and benot prodigal, for God loveth not the 
prodigal." 

Surah xili, 3:— 

“And Heitis who hath outstretched the 
earth, and placed on it the firm mountains, 
and rivers: and of every fruit He hath placed 
on it two kinds: He causeth the night to 
enshroud the day. Verily in this are signs 
for those who retlect. 

“ And on the earth hard by each other are 
its various portions: Kardens of grapes and 
corn, and palm trees single or clustered. 
Thoovgh watered by the same water, yet 
somo make we more excellent as food than 
other: Verily in all this are signs for those 
who understand." 


FUGITIVES. (1) A fugitive slave, 


either male or female, is called abig (WN). 
The capture of a fugitive slavo is a laudable 


forty dirhams. (2) A fagitive on account of 
religion is called muhdjir (yewe). Special 
blessings are promised to those who fee their 
country on account of their being Musliras. 

Sarah iv. 101: “ Whosoever flees in the 
way of God shall find in the earth a spacious 
refuge.” 

Surah xxii. 57: “ Those who fee in God's 
way and then are alain or die, God will pro- 
vide them with agodly provision.” (8LAVES, 
MUHAJIR.) 


FULS (6). An idol (or an idol 
temple), belonging to the Bani Taiy, a tribe 
divided between the profession of idolatry 
and Christianity. Destroyed by “Ali by order 
of Muhammad, a.H. 630. (Muir, vol iv. p. 
17.) 


FUNERAL. Arabic janazah (54x). 


(sorur. | 


FURAT (»1—). The river 
Eupbrates, said to be one of the rivers of 
Eden. (eoren.) 


Az-FURGAN (05,81). (1) The title 
of the xxvtb Surah of the @ur'an. (2) One 
of the titles of the @ur'an (Sirah ii. 181, 
iii. 2, xxv. 1). (3) The title given to the 
Taurit revealed to Moses (Surah ti. 50: xxi. 
49). (4) The victory on the day of the battle 
of Badr (Surah viii. 42). (5) Aterm used by 
Sufi mystics for a distinguishing between 
truth and error. 

Muhammadan lexicographers are unani- 
mous in' interpretating the word furgan to 
mean that which distinguishea between good 
and evil, lawful and unlawful. The Jews use 
the word perek, or pirka, from the same root, 
to denote a section or portion of scripture. 


FUSSILAT (xde). Lit. “ Were 
made plain.” Atitle of the xiist Surah of 
the @ur'ain, from the word occurring in the 
second verse. The Sirah is also known ag 
the Hamim as-Sajdah, to distingush it from the 
Sirah xxxnnd, which is also called as-Sajdah, 
or “ Adoration.” 


FUTURE LIFE. The immortality 
of the soul and the reality of a future life are 
very distinctive doctrines of the religion of 
Muhammad, and very numerous are the 
references to it in the @ur'an. The whole 
system of Islim is based upon the belief in 
the future existence of the soulof man. A 
description of the special character of this. 
future life will be found in the article on 
PARADISE. 

The terms generally used to express a 
future life are Daru 'I-AkI -nt, Daru M-Baga” 
Daru 'I- Ugba. 












GABR (yS). (magus.i 
GABRIEL. Arabic Jibra'il 


(Jiler). In the Gur'an Jibril (Jaye). 
The angelic being who is supposed ta have 
been the medium of the revelation of the 
@urin to Muhammad. He is mentioned 
only twice in the Gur'in by uame. Siratu 'I- 
Bagarah ii. 9l: “Whoso is the enemy of 
Gabriel—for he hath by God's leave caused 
to descend on thy heart the confirmation of 
previous revelations,” &c. And again in 
Suratu 't-Tahrim, Ixvi. 4: “God is his Pro- 
tector, and Gabriel.” He is, however, sup- 
posed to be spoken of in Surahs ii. 81, 254: 
v. 109: xvi. 104, as “the Holy Spirit,” Ruhu 
'- kudus, in Sirah xxvi. 193, as “the Faith- 
ful Spirit,” ar-Ruhu l-Amin, and in Ini. 5, as 
“ one terrible in power,” Shadidu '-(uwa. 

The account cf Gabriel's first appearance 
to Muhammad is related as follows by Aba 
"I-Fida': « Muhammad was wont to retire to 
Mount Hira tor a month every year. When 
the year of his mission came, he went to 
Moont Hira in the month of Ramazan for the 
purpose of sejourning there, having his 
family with him, and there ho abode until 
the night arrived in which God was pleased 
to bleas him. Gabriel came to him, and said 
to him, "Recite!” And he replied, "What 
mhall I recite?” And he said, ' Recite thou, 
in the name of thy Lord who created. Created 
man from clotsof blood. Recitethou! For 
the Lord is most Beneficent. Who hath 
taught the use of the pen. Hath taught 
man that which he knoweth not.' After 
this the Prophet went to the middle of 
the mountain, and heard a voice from heaven 
which said," Thou art the Messenger of God 
and Lam Gabriel” He continued standing in 
his place to contemplate Gabriel until he 
witbdrew.” (@URAN.! 

Sir William Muir says : “It is clear that at 
a later period at least, if not from the first, 
Mahomet confounded Gabriel with the Holy 
Ghost. The idea may have arisen from some 
such misapprehension as the following. Mary 
conceived Jesus by the power of the Holy 
Ghost, which overshadowed her. But it was 
Gabriel who visited Mary to announce the 
conception of the Saviour. The Holy Ghost 
was therefore another name for Gabriel. We 
need hardly wonder at tbis ignorance when 


' Mahomet seems to bave belioved that 


Christians held Mary to be the third pergon 
in the Trinity!” 

With referonce to the verse guoted above, 
from the Siiratu 'I-Bagarah, Sale says the 
Commentators say that the Jews asked what 
angel it was that brought the @ur'in to Mu- 
hammad, and on being told that it was 
Gabriel, they replied that he was their 
enemy, and the messenger of wrath and judg- 
ment: bat that if it had been Michael they 
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would have believed on him. because that 
angel was their friend, and the messenger of 
peace and plenty. 

It is also important to observe that the 
only distinct assertion of Gabriel being the 
medium of divine revelation, occurs in a@ 
Madaniyah Surah. 

Gabriel is called in Muslim hecks ar-Ruhu "- 
A'zam, “ The Supreme Spirit ,.. -Ruhu -Mu- 
karram,“ The Honoured Spirit”: Rahu I-Ilya, 
“« The Spirit of casting into” ARuhu 'I- udus, 
“The Holy Spirit”, and ar-Ruhu '“-Amin, 
« The Faithful Spirit. 


GAMBLING (Arabic maistr, 
yee gimir je) is forbidden in the 
@ur'an. 

Surah ii. 216: “They will ask thee con- 
cerning wine, and games of chance. Say both 
is a great sin, and advantage also, to men, 
but their sin is greater than their advan- 
tage.” 

Sirah v. 93: “Only would Satan sow 
hatred and strife among you, by wine and 
games of chance, and turn you .aside from 
the remembrance of God, and from prayer: 
will ye not, therefore, abstain from them? ” 

The evidence of a gambler is not admis- 
sible in a Muhammadan court of law, because 
gaming is a great crime. (Hidayah ii. 
p. 688.) 


GARDEN. Arabic jannah (Ki), 
Heb. » pl. ys33- In the @ur'an the 


residence of our first parents -is called 
Al-jannah, “the garden,” and not Jannatu 
“Adn, or the “Garden of Eden,” Jannatu 
“Adn being the fourth stage of celestial bliss. 
Al-jannat, " thegardens," is a term freguently 
used in the Gur'an for the state of heavenly 
joy, and the stages of paradise, which are 
eight, are known as—(l) The garden of 
eternity, (2) The dwelling of peace, (3) The 
dwelling which abideth, (4) The garden of 
Eden, (5) The garden of refuge, (6) The 
garden of delight, (7) The garden of “Iiliyun, 
(8) The garden of Paradise. (ranarisr.) 


GENII. Arabic jinn (we), and 
jann (0). Muhammad was a sincere 
believer in the existence of good and evil 
genii, and has left a record of his beliof in the 
Lxxiind chapter of his Gur'in, entitled the 
Suratu I-Jinn. It opens thus :— 

“Sar: It hath been revealed to me that a 
company of JINN listened and said,—Verily, 
we have heard a marvellous discourse 
(@ar'an): 

“It guideth to the truth, wherefore we 
believed in it, and we will not henceforth join 
any being with our Lord: 

“And He,—may the majesty of our Lord 
be exalted I—hath taken no spouse neither 
hath he any offapring. 
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“But the foolish among us hath spoken of 
God that which is unjust : 

“And we verily thought that no one 
amongst men or jinn would have uttered a 
lie against God. 

« There are indeed people among men, who 
have sought for refuge unto people among 
jinn: but they only increased their folly : 

“ And they thougbt as ye think, that God 
Wwonld not raise any from the dead. 

“And the Heavens did we essay, but 
found them filled with a mighty garrison, and 
with fi4ming darts j 

“ And we sat on some of the seats to listen, 
but whoever listeneth findeth an ambush 
ready for him of flaming darts.” 

The following exhaustive account of the 
Muhammadan belief on the subject is taken 
from the writings of the late Mr. Lane (the 
learned author of the Modern Egyptians and 
of Notes on the Arabian Nights), but slightly 
altered to meet the reguirements of the pre- 
sent work. 

According to a tradition from the Prophet, 
this species consista of five orders, namely, 
Jann (who are the least powerful of all), Jinn, 
Shaitans (or devils), Ifrits,and Marids. The 
last, it is added, are the most powerful: and 
the Jann are transformed Jinn, like as certain 
apes and swine were transformed men. It 
muat, however, be remarked that the terms 
Jinn and Jinn are generally used indiscrimi- 
nately as names of the whole species, whether 
good or bad, and that the former term is the 
more common. Also, that Shaitin is com- 
monly used to signify any evil genius. An 
“Ifrit is a powerful evil genius: a Marid, an 
evil genius of the most powerful class. The 
Jinn (but, generally speaking, evil ones) are 
called by the Persians Deves, the most 
powerful evil Jinn, Narahs (which signifies 
“males,” though tbey are said to be males 
and females): the good Jinn, Piris, though 
this term is commonly applied to females. 
In a tradition from the Prophet, it is said, 
« The Jinn were created of a smokeleass fire.” 
The word which signifies "“a smokeless fire' 
has been misunderstood by some as meaning 
“the dame of fire.” Al-Jauhari (in the Sihah) 
renders it rightly, and says that of this fire 
was the Shaitan or Iblis created. Al-Jann 
is sometimes used as a name for Iblis, as in 
the following verse of the Gur'in (Surah xv. 
27): “ And the Jimn (the father of the Jinn, 
ie Iblis) we had created before (i-e. before 
the creation of Adam) of the fire of the 
Samiim (re. of tbe fire without smoke).” 
Jann also signifies “a serpent," as in other 
passages of the Gur'in, and is used in the 
same book as synonymous with Jinn. In the 
last sense it is generally believed to be used 
in the tradition guoted in the commencement 
of this paragraph. There are several appa- 
rently contradictory traditions from the Pro- 
pbet, which are reconciled by what has been 
#bove stated : in one it is said that Iblis was 
the father of all the Jann aa Shaitan : mean 
being here synonymous with Jinnj in another, 
that Jinn Sa ths father of all the Jinn, here 

Jinn being used as a name for Iblis. 
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“It is held,” says al-@Gazwini, “that the 
Jinn are aerial animals, with transparent 
bodies, which can assume various forms. 
People differ in opinion respecting tbesa 
beings some consider the Jinn and Shaitans 
as unruly men, but these persons are of the 
Mu'tazilahs fa sect of Muslim freethinkers), 
and some hold that God, whose name be 
exalted, created the angela of the light of 
fire, and the Jimn of its flame (but this is at 
variance with the general opinion), and the 
Shaitins of its smoke (which is also at 
variance with the common opinion): and that 
(all) these kinds of beings are (usually) in- 
visible to men, but that they assume what 
forms they please, and when thcir form be- 
comes condensed they are visible.” This last 
remark illustrates several descriptions of 
geniiin the Arabian Nights, where the form 
of the monster is at first undefined, or 
likeun enormous pillar, and then gradually 
assumes a human shape and less gigantic 
size. 

It is said that God created the Jann (or 
Jinn) two thousand years before Adara (or, 
according to some writers, much earlier), and 
that there are believers and infidels and every 
sect among them, as among men. Some say 
tbat a prophet named Yusuf was sent to the 
Jinn3 others, thatthey had only preacbers or 
admonishers: others, again, that serenty 
apostles were sent, before Muhammad, to 
Jinn and men conjointly. It is commonly 
believed that the preadamite Jinn were go- 
verned by forty (or, according to som- 
seventy-two) kings, to each of whom the 
Arab writers give the name of Sulaiman (or 
Solomon): and that they derive their appel- 
lation from tbe last of these, who was called 
Jann ibn Jann, and who, some say, built the 
Pyramids of Egypt. 

The following account of the preadamite 
Jinn is given by al-Gazwini:— 

“It is related in histories that a race of 
Jinn in ancient times, before the creation of 
Adam, inhabited the earth, and covered it, 
the Jand and the sea, and the plains and the 
mountains : and the favours of God were mul- 
tiplied upon them, and they bad government, 
and prophecy, and religion and law: but they 
transgressed and offended, and opposed their 
prophets, and made wickedness to abound in 
the earth! whereupon God, whose name be 
exalted, sent against them an army of angels, 
who took possession of the earth, and drove 
away the Jinn to the regions of the islanda, 
and made many of them prisoners, and of 
those who were made prisoners was 'Azazil 
(afterwards called Iblis, from his despair), 
and a slanghter was made among them. At 
that time, “Azazil was young: he grew up 
among the angels (and probably for that 
reason was called cne of themj, and became 
learned in their knowledge, and assumed the 
government of them : and his days were pro- 
longed until he became their chief and thus 
it continued for & long time, until the affair 
between him and Adam happened, as God, 
whose name be exalited, hath said, “ Whon we 
asid unto the Angels, Worship ye Adam, and 
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all) worship except Iblis, fwho) was 
one) of the Jinn” (Sirah L 49). 

Iblis, we are told by another suthority, 
yaa sent as a governor upon the-earth, and 
judged among the Jinn a thousand years, 
after which he ascended into hoaven, and re- 
mained employed in worship until the crea- 
tionof Adam. The name of Iblis was origi- 
nally, according to some, “Azazil (as before 
mentioned). and according to others, al-Haris : 
his patronymic is Abi Munnah or Abi '- 
Ghimr. It is disputed whether he was of 
the angels or of the Jinn. There are three 
opinions on this point: (l) That he was of-the 
angels, from a tradition from Ibn “Abbas: 
M That he was of the Shaitans (or evil 

inn), as it is said in the @ur'an, “ Except 
Iblis (who) was (one) of the Jinn") this was 
the opinion of al-Hasanu "-Basri, and is that 
commonly held: (3) That he was neither of 
the angels nor of the Jinn, but created alone 
of fire. Ibn 'Abbis founda his opinion on 
the same text from which al-Hasanu 'I-Basri 
derives his: “ When we said unto the angels, 
worship ye Adam, and fall) worshipped ex- 
cept Iblis, (whol was (one) of the Jinn” 
(before guoted) : which he explains by say- 
ing that the most noble and honourable 
among tbe angels are cailed “the Jinn,” be- 
cause they are veiled from the eyes of the 
other angels on account of their superiority 
and that Iblis was one of these Jinn. He 
adda, that he had the government of the 
lowest heaven and of the earth, and was 
called the Ta'us (hit. “Peacock”) of the 
angels: and that there was nota spot in the 
lowest heaven but he had prostrated himself 
upon it : but when the Jinn rebelled upon the 
earth, God sent a troop of angels, who drave 
them to theislanda ard mountains : and Iblis 
being elated with pride, and refusing to pro- 
strate.himself before Adam, God transformed 
him into s Shaitan. But this reasoning is 
opposed by other verses, in which Iblis is 
represented as saying, “ Thou hast created 
me of fire, and has created him jam) of 
earth.” It is therefore argued, “If he were 
oreated originally of fire, how was he created 
of light? for the angels mere (all) created of 
light.” The former verse may be explained 
by the tradition that Iblis. having been taken 
oaptive, was exalted among the angela, or, 
perhapa, there is an ellipsis after the word 
“ Angels”: forit might be inferred that the 
command given tothe Angels was also (and 
a fortiori)to be obeyed by the Jinn. 

According to a tradition, Iblis and all the 
Shaifians are distinguished from the other 
Jinn by 8 longer existence. “ The Shaitins,” 
it is added, “are the children of. Iblis, and 
die not but with him, whereas the (other) 
Jian die before him, though they may live 
many centuries. But this is not altogether 
accordant with the popular beliof : Iblis and 
many other evil Jinn are to survive mankind, 
but they are to die before the general resur- 
rection, as also even the angels, the last of 
whom will be the Angol of Death, “Izrsil. 
Yet not all the evil Jinn are to live thus long. 
Many of them are killed by shooting stars, 
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hurled at them from heaven: wherefore, the 
Arabs, when they see a shooting star (shihab), 
often exclaim, “ May God transfix the snuemy 
of the faith!” Many also are kiiled by other 
Jinn, and some even by men. The fire of 
which the Jinn is created circulates in Lis 
veins, in place of blood: thersfore, when he 
receives & mortal wound, this fire, iseuing 
from his veins, generally consumes him to 
ashes. 

The Jinn,it has been already shown, are 
peaceable. They also eat and drink, and 
propagate their species, somatimes in conjunc- 
tion with human beings: in which latter case, 
the offspring partakes of the nature of both 
parents. In all these respects they differ 
from the angels. Among the evil Jinn are 
distinguished the five sons of their chicf, 
Ibiis, namely, Tir, who brings about calami- 
ties, losses, and injuries, al-A'war, who exn- 
courages debauchery : Sit, who suggests lieu 3 
Dasim, who causes hatred between man and 
wife , and Zalambur, who presides over places 
of traffic. 

The most common forms and habitations 
or places of resort of the Jinn must now be 
described. The following traditions from the 
Prophet are to the purpose :— 

The Jinn are of various shapes, having the 
forms of serpenta, scorpions, liong, wolves, 
jackals, &c, The Jinn are of three kinda-—- 
one on. the land, one on the sea, and one in 
the air. The Jinn consist cf forty troops, 
each troop consisting of six hundred thou- 
sand. The Jinnare of three kinds—one have 
wings and fly, another are snakes and dogs: 
and the third move about from place to place 
like men. Domestic nnakes are asserted to 
be Jinn on the same autbority. 

The Prophet ordered his followers to kill 
serpents and scorpions if they intruded at 
prayersj but on other occasions, he seems to 
have reguired first to admonish them to 
depart, and then, if they remained, to kill 
them. The Doctors, however, differ in opinion 
whether all kinds of snakes or serpents 
should be admonished first, or whether any 
should : for the Prophet, say they, took & 
covenant of the Jinn (probably after the 
abova-mentioned command ), that they should 
not enior the houses of the faithful: there- 
fore, it ia argued, if they enter, they break 
their covenant, and it becomes lawful to kill 
them without previous admonishmont. Yet 
itis relate that 'Ayishah, one of the Pro- 
phet's wives, having killed a serpent in her 
chamber, was alarmed by a dream, and fear- 
ing that it might have been a Muslim Jinni, as 
it did not enter her chamber, when she was 
undressed, gave in alms, as an expiation, 
twelve thousand dirhams (about £800), the 
price of the blood of a Muslim. 

Tho Jinh are said to appear to mankind 
most commonly in the shapes of serpenta, 
dogs, cats, or human beings. In the last 
case thsy are sewuetimes of the stature of 
men, and sometimes of a size enormously 
gigantic. If good, they are generally reaplen- 
dently handsome, if evil, horribly hideous. 
They becoms invisible at pleasure (by a rapid 
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extension or rarefaction of the particles 
which compose them), or suddenly disappear 
in the earth or air, or through a solid wall. 
Many Muslims in the present day profess 
to have seen and held intercourse with 
them. 

The Zauba'ah, which is a whirlwind that 
raises the sand or dust in the form of a 

illar of prodigious height, often seen sweep- 
Ing across the deserts and fields, is believed 
to be caused by the fight of an evil genii. 
To defend themselves from a Jinn thus 
“riding in the whirlwind,” the Arabs often 
exclaim, “Iron! Iron!” (Hadid! Hadid!) 
or, “Iron! thou unlucky!” (Hadid! ya 
Mashum !),as the Jinn are supposed to have 
& great dread of that metal, orthey exclaim, 
“God is most great!” (Allahu akbar!) A 
similar superstition prevails with respect to 
the waterspout at sea. 

Itis believed that the chief abode of the 
Jim is in the mountains of Gaf, which are 
supposed to encompass the whole of our 
earth. But they are also believed to pervade 
the solid body of our earth, and the firma- 
ment and to choose, as their principal places 
of resort, or of occasional abode, baths, 
weils, the latrina, ovens, ruined houses, 
market-places, the junctures of roads, the sea, 
and rivers. 

The Arabs, therefore, when they pour 
water, &c., on the ground, or enter a bath, or 
let down a bucket into a well, or visit the 
latrina, and.on varjons other occasiong, say, 
“ Permission!” or “ Permission, ye blessed 1” 
(Jan! or Izn ya Mubirakun!), The evil 
spirits (or evil gentr), it is said, had liberty to 
enter any of the seven heavena till the birth 
of Jesus, when they were excluded from three 
of them. Onthe birth of Muhammad, they 
were forbidden the other four. They con- 
tinue, however, to ascend to the confines of 
the lowest heaven, and there listening to the 
conversation of the angels respecting things 
decreed by God, obtain knowledge of futurity, 
which they sometimes impart to men, who 
by means of talismans or certain invocations 
make them to serve the purposes of magical 
performances. 

What the Prophet said of Iblis in the fol- 
lowing tradition, applies also to the evil Jinn 
over whom he presides: His chief abode 
(among menjis the bath: his chief places of 
resort are the markets and junctures of roads , 
his food is whatever is killed without the 
name of God being pronounced over it: his 
drink, whatever is intoxicating : his Mu'azzin, 
the mizmir (a musical pipe), i.e. any musical 
instrument) : his @ur'in, poetry j his written 
character, the marks made in geomancy: 
his speech, falsehoods his snares are 
women. 

That particular genii presided over par- 
ticular placos, was the opinion of the early 
Araba. It is said in the Gur'in (Sirah 
Ixxii. 6), “ And there were certain men who 
songht refnge with certain of the Jinn.” In 
the commentary of the Jalalin, I find the 
following remark on these words :—“ When 
they haited, on their journey, in a place of 
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fear, each man said, 'I seek refnge with the 
lord of this place, from the mischief of his 
foolish ones!?” Inillustration of this, I may 
insert the following tradition, translated from 
al-azwini :—“It is related by a certajn 
narrator of traditicns, that he descended into 
a valley with his sheep, and a wolf carried 
off a ewe from among them, and he arosa, 
and raised his voice, and cried, “O inhabitant 
of the valley!' whereupon he heard a voice 
saying, "O wolf, restore to him his sheep!” 
and the wolf came with the ewe, and left her, 
and departed,” The same opinion is held by. 
the modern Arabs, thongh probably they do 
not use such an invocation. , 

A similar superstition, a relic of ancient 
Egyptian credulity, still prevails among the 
people of Cairo. It is believed that each 
guarter of tbis city has ite peculiar guardian- 
genius, or Agathodemon, which has the form 
of a serpent. 

It has already been mentioned that sorae of 
the Jinn are Muelims, and others infidels. The 
good acguit themselves of the imperative 
dutiegs of religion, namely, prayers, alms- 
giving, fasting during the month of Rama- 
zan, and pilgrimage to Makkah and Mount 
“Arafat, but in the performance of these 
duties they are generally invisible to human 
beinga. 5 

No man, it is said, ever obtained such ub- 
8olute power over the Jinn as Sulaiman ibn 
Da'ud (Solomon, the son of David), This he 
did by virtue of a most wonderful talisman, 
which is said to have come down,.to him from 
heaven, It was a sealing ring, upon which 
was engraved “ the most great name” of God 
CaL-ismu 'L-A'zAM), and was partly composed 
of brass and partly ofiron. With the brass he 
stamped his written commands to the good 
Jinn: with the iron (for a reason before men- 
tioned) those to the evil Jinn or devils, 
Over both orders he had unlimited power, as 
well as over the birds and the winds, and, as 
is generully said, the wild beasta. His wazir, 
Asaf the son of Barkhiyah, is also said to 
have been acguainted with “the most great 
name,” by uttering which the greatest mira- 
cles may be performed, even that of raising 
the dead. By virtue of this name, engraved 
on his ring, Sulaimin compelled the Jinn to 
assist in building the temple of Jerusalem, 
and in various other works. Many of the 
evil genii he converted to the true faith, and 
many others of this class, who remained 
obstinate in infidelity, he confined in prisons, 
He is said to have been monarch of the 
whole earth. Hence, perhaps, the name of 
Sulaimin is given to the universal monarchs 
of the preadamite Jiang unless the atory of 
his own universal dominion originated from 
Sem una him with those kings of the 

inn. 

The injuries related to have been inflicted 
upon human beings by evil genii are of various 
kinds. Genii are said to have often carried 
off beautiful women, whom they have forcibly 
kept as their wives or concubines, Malicious or 
disturbed genii are asserted often to station 
themselves on the roofs, or at the windows, 
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of honses, and to throw down bricks and 
stones on persons passing by. When they 
take possession of an uninhabited house, 
they seldom fail to persecute terribly any 
person who goes to reside in it. (They are 
alao very apt to pilfer provisions, &c. Many 
lenrned and devout persons, to secure their 
property from such depredations, repeat the 
words, “In the name of God, tbe Compas- 
sionate, the Merciful!" on locking the doors 
of their houses, rooms, or closets, and on 
covering the bread-basket, or anything con- 
taining food. During the month of Ramazan, 
the evil genii are believed to be confined in 
prison, and, therefore, on the last night of 
that month, with the same view, women 
s#ometimes repeat the words above mentioned, 
and sprinkle salt apon the floors of the apart- 
ments of their houses. 

To complete this sketch of Arabian mytb- 
ology, an account muat be added of several 
creatures generally believed to be of inferior 
orders of the Jinn. One of these is the 
Ghal, which is commonly regarded as a kind 
of Shaitin, or evil genii, that eats men, and 
in also described by some as a Jinn, or an 
enchanter, who assumes various forms. The 
Ghuls sre said to appear in the forms of 
various animals, and of human beings, and in 
many monstrous shapes, to haunt burial- 
yrounds and other seguestered spots: to feed 
upon dead human bodies : and to kill and 
devour any human creature who has the 
misfortune to fall in their way, whence the 
term “ Ghul” is applied to any cannibal. 

An opinion guoted by a celebrated author 


| respeeting the Ghil is, that itis a demoniacal 


animal, which passes a solitary existence in 
the deserts, resembling both man and brute, 
thatit appears to a person travelling alone 
in the night and. in solitary places, and, being 
supposed by him to be itself a traveller, 
lures him out of his way. Another opinion 
stated by him is this: that, when the Shai- 
tins attempt to hear words by stealth (from 
the confines of the lowest heaven), they are 
struck by shooting stars, and some are burnt: 
some falling into a sea, or rather a large 
river (bahr), become converted into croco- 
diles: and some, falling upon tbc land, be- 
come Ghils. The same author adds the fol- 
lowing tradition: “ The Ghul is any Jinn 
that is opposed to travels, assuming various 
forms and appearances: and aftirms that 
several of the Companions of the Prophet 
saw (3hiils in their travels: and that “Umar 
among them saw a Ghiil wbile on & journey 
to Syria, before Islim, and struck it with his 
sword." 

It appears that “ Ghul” is, properly speak- 
ing, a name only given to a female demon of 
the kind above dercribeds the male is called 
“@utrub.” It is said that these beings, and 
the Ghaddar, or Gharrir, and other similar 
creatures, which will presently be mentioned, 
are the offspring of Iblia and of a wife whom 
God created for him of the fire of the Samim 
(which here signifies, as in an instance 
before mentioned, “a smokeless fire”), and 
that they sprang from an egg. The female 
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Ghul, it is added, appears to men in the 
deserta, in various forma, converses with 
them, and sometimes prostitntes herself to 
them. 

The Silat, or Si'la', is another demoniaca! 
creature, deseribed by some for rather, by 
most authors)as of the Jinn. Itis said that 
itis mostly found in forests, and that when 
it captures a man, it makes him dance, and 
plays with him as the cat plays with tbe 
mouse. A man of Isfahun asserted that 
many beings of this kind abounded in hia 
country: that sometimo the wolf wonld 
hunt one of them by night, and devour it, and 
that, when it had seized it, the Si'la? would 
cry out, “Come to my help, for the wolf de- 
voureth me!” or it would cry, “ Who will 
liberate me? I have a hundred dinirs, and 
he shall receive them!” But the people 
knowing that it was the cry of the Si18, no 
one would liberate its and so the wolf 
would eat it. 

An island in the sea of China (Sin) is called 
“theialand of the Si'la',” by Arab geographers, 
from its being said to be inhabited by the 
demons 80 named: they are described ar 
creatures of hideous forms, supposed to be 
Shaitans, the offspring of human beings and 
Jinn, who eat men. 

The Ghaddir is another creature of a simi- 
lar nature, described as being found in the 
borders of al-Yaman, and sometimes in Tiha- 
mah, and in the upper parts of Egypt. It is 
said thatit entices & man to it, and either 
tortures him in a manner not to be desoribed, 
or merely terrifies him, and leaves him. 

The Dalhan is also a demoniacal being, in- 
habiting the islands of the seas, having the 
form of a man, and riding on an ostrich. It 
eats the flesh of men whom the sea casta on 
the shore from wrecks. Some say that a 
Dalhin once httacked a ship on the sea, and 
desired to take the crew but they contended 
with it, whereupon it nttered a cry which 
caused them to falf on their faces, and it 
took them. 

The Shigg is another demoniacal creatare, 
having the form of half a human being (like 
a man divided longitudinally): and it is be- 
lieved that the Nsenas is the ofspring of a 
Shigg and of a human being. The Shigg 
appears to travellers, and it was a demon of 
this kind who killed, and was killed by 'Al- 
gamah, tbe son of Safwan, the son of Umai- 
yah, of whom it is well known that he was 
killed bya Jinn. So says al-Gazwini. 

The Nasniis (above mentioned) is described 
as resembling half a human being: having 
half a head, half a body, one arm, and one 
leg, with which it hops with much agility, as 
being found in the woods of al-Yaman, and 
being endowed with speech, “ but God," it is 
ndded, “is all knowing.” Itis said that itis 
found in Hazramaut as wellas al- Yaman: and 
that one was brought alivetosl-Mutawakkil. It 
resembled a man in form, excepting that it had 
but half a face! which was in its breast, and 
atail like that of a sheep. The people of 
Hazramaut, itis added, eat it: and its flesh 
is sweet, It is only generated in their country. 
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A man who went there asserted that he saw 
& captured Nasnis, which oried ont for mercy, 
conjuring him by God and by himeelf. 

A race of people whose head is in the 
breast, is described as inhabiting an island 
called Jabah (supposed to be Java), in the 
sea of Hind, or India. A kind of Nasnis is 
also described as inhabiting theisland of Raij, 
in the sea of China, and having wings like 
those of the bat. 

The Hitif is a being that is heard, but not 
neenj and is ofton mentioned by Arab writers. 
It is generally the communicator of some 
intelligence in the way of advice, or direction, 
or warning. (See Lane's Modern Egyptians : 
Lane's Notes on the Arabian Nights. 


GENTILE8. . Arabic Ummi ((, 
from umm, “a mother”): pl. ummiyin, lit, 
'“Ignorant as new-born babes.” ebrew 


oa. According to al-Baisiwi, all the 


people of the parth who do not possess & 
Hrlae Book. In the Gur'in, the term is rpe- 
cially applied to the idolaters of Arabia. 
Sirah Ixii. 2: “He (God) it is who sent 
unto the Gentiles a Prophet, amongat them to 
recite to them His signs and to purify them, 
and to teach them the Book, the wisdom, 
sithongh they were before in obvious error.” 


GEORGE, 8t. (srasrs, Ax-KB1zn.) 


Ar GHABAH (dala). “The 
desert.” A name given to the open plain 
near al-Madinah. 


GHABN (wu). Fraud or deceit 
in sales. 
GHADDAR (1). As 


demon said to be found on the 
al-Yaman. (orzwri) 


GHADIR (3x). A festival of 
the Shiahs on the 18th of the month of Zi 1- 
Hijjah, when three images of dough filled 
with honey are made to represent Abii Bakr, 
“Umar, and “Usmin, which are stuck with 
knives, and the honey is sipped as typical of 
the blood of the nusurping Khalifahs. The 
festival is named from Ghadir, “a pool,” and 
the festival commemorates, it is said, Muham- 
mad having declared “Ali his successor at: 
Ghadir Khum, & watering place midway 
between Makkah and al-Madinah. 


GHAIB (met). Lit. “ Secret.” 
The terms Ghaibu "-Huwiyah, “ Secret es- 
sence,” and al- Gharbu 'l-Mutlag,“ the absolute 
unknowable,” are used by Sufi mystics to 
express the nature of God. (“Abdu 'r-Raz- 
zag's Dict. of Safi Terms.) 


GHAIRAH (3p&). “ Jealouay.” 
Muhammad is related to have said, “« There 
isa kind of jealousy (ghasrah) which God 
likes, and thereis a kind of jenlousy which 
he abominates, The jealousy which God 
likes is when 8 man has suspicion that his wife 
or slave girl comes and sits by a strangerj 
the jealousy which God abominates is when, 
without canse, a man hgrbours in his heart a 


cies of 
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bad opinion of his wife,” (Mishkdt, book 
xili. c. xv. pt. 2) 


GHAIR-I-MAHDI (c9age yet). Lit. 
“ Withont Mahdi.” A small sect who believe 
that the Imim Mahdi will not reappear. They 
say that one Saiyid Muhammad of Jeypore 
was the real Mahdi, the twelfth Imim, and 
that he has now-gone never more to return, 
They venerate him as highly as they do the 
Prophet, and consider all other Muslims to 
beunbelievers. On the night called Lailatu 
'-Gadr, in the month of Ramazin, they meet 
and repeat tworak'ah prayers. Afterthat aot 
of devotion is over, they say: “ God is Al- 
mighty, Muhammad is our Prophet, the 
Gur'in and Mahdi are just and true. . Imim 
Mabdi is come and gone. Whosoever disbe- 
lieves this is an infidel.” They are a very 
fanatical sect,. (See Ganin-i-Islam.) 


GHAMARAT (wte&), plural of 
ghamrah, “abyss.” A word used to expresa 
the agonies of death. It occurs in the Gur'in, 
Sirah vi. 983: “But couldat thou see when 
the ungodly are in the /loods of death - 
mardtu 'I-maut), and the angeis reach forth 
their handa, saying, ' Yield uap your soula :— 
this day shall ye be recompensed with a hu- 
miliating punishment.” 


A-GHANI ((561). “The Inde- 
pendent One.” One of the ninety-nine special 
names or attributes of.God, expressing the 
superiority of the Almighty over the neces- 
sities and reguirements of mankind. The. 
word occursin the Gur'in, Sirah lx. 6, and 
is translated by Palmer, « He is rich.” 


GHASB (erik). “ Using by force : 
usurpation." 

Ghasb, in its literal sense, means the for- 
cibly taking & thing from another. In the 
language of the law it signifies the taking of 
the property of another which is valuable 
and sacred, without the consent of the pro- 
prietor, in such & manner as to destroy the 
proprietor's possession of it, whence it is 

at usurpation is established by exacting 
service from the slave of another, or by put- 
ting a burden upon the guadruped of another, 
but not by sitting upon the carpet of 
another, because by the use of the: alave 
of another, and by loading the guadruped of 
another, the possession of the proprietor ia 
destroyed, whereas by sitting upon the car- 
pet of another the possession of the pro- 
prietor is not destroyed It is to be obaerved 
that if any person knowingly and wilfully 
usurp the property of another, he is held in 
law to be an offender, and becomes respon- 
sible for & compensation. If, on the con- 
trary, he should not have made the usurpa- 
tion knowingly and wilfully (as where & per- 
son destroys property on the supposition of 
its belonging to himself, and it afterwards 
proves the right of another), he'is in that 
case also liablo for a compensation, because 
8 compensation is the right of men: but he is 
notan offender, as his erroneous offence is 
cancelled. (Hidayah, vol. iii. p. 522.) 





AL-GHASHIYAH 


Ar-GHASHIYAH (Law). “ The 
Oovering, Overwhelming.” A name given to 
the Lxxxvimth Sirsh of the Gur'in, the word 
occarring in the first verse for the Day of 
Judgment: “Has there come to thee the 
story of the overwhelming?” 


GHASIL (J-8). “A washer of 
the dead.” An official is generally appointed 
for thia purpose by the Imam of the parish. 


GHASSAN (0). A tribe of 
Arabs inhabiting the western side of the 
Syrian desert in the time of Muhammad. 
(See Muir's Life of Mahomet, vol. i. p. 
clxxxiii.) 


GHATAFAN (0Wkk). An Arabian 
tribe descended from @ais. 


GHAUS (soy£). Int. “ Oneto whom 
we can cry for help” A mediator. A title 
given to a Muhammadan saint. Some hold 
it to bethe highest order of sanctity, whilst 
others regard it as second in rank to that of 
(dutb. According to the Ghryasu “I-Lughah 
it is an inferior rank of sanctity to that 
of (utb. 


GHAZAB (mi). “ Anger,” 
“wrath.” A word used freguently in the 
Gerin for the wrath of God, e.g. Sirah iv. 
95: “ God shall be angry with him.” 


GHAZI («s). One who fights in 
the causeof Islim. A hero: a warrior. One 
who slays an infidel. It is also a title of 
distinction conferred by Muslim rulers ypon 
generals and warriors of renown. In the 
Turkish Empire the title of Ghazi Tmpad 
something similar to our “ Field Marsbal 
The Prophet is related to bave said, “God is 
sponsor for him who goes forth to fight in 
the road of God, fcr His satisfaction and for 
that of His Prophet. He shall, if he be 
not killed, retarn to his home with plander 
and rewards. And if he die, his reward is 
paradise.” (Mishkat, book xvii. c. 1.) 


GHAZWAH (by). A military 
force when it is lead by either an Apostie 
(Rasul) or an Imam. A small force com- 
manded by one of the Imim'e lieutenants is 8 
sariyah, or brigade. (See Ghiydzu 'I-Lughah, 
in loco.) 

x-GHAZZALI (aah), Abu 
Hamid Muhammad ibn uhammad ibn 
Ahmad al-Ghazzili,is a well known Sunni 
doctor surnamed Hujjatu 'I-Islam (“ the proof 
of Islim”). He was a native of Tiis, and for 
Bometime a professor in the college at Nai- 
sipir. Born am. 450 (a.D. 1058), died A.H. 
505 (MD. 1111), at Tus. His exposition 
on the nature of God will be found in the 
article gop. His great theological work is 
the Ihyau  Ulimi 'd-Din. 


GHIBAH (Bem). Slander : 


calumny.” Anything whispered of an absent 
person to his detriment, although it be true. 
(Buhtan expressing & false accusation. 
Ghibah is condemned in the Gur'in (Sira 
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xlix. 12): “O believers, avoid freguent sus- 
picions, for some suspicions are & crime: 
neither let one of you traduce (ghibah) another 
in his sbsence.” A chapter is devoted to 
the condemnation of backbiting and calumn 

Ta, the Traditions (vide Mishkat, book 

ch. x) 


GHIFAR (/4). An Arabian 
tribe in the time of Muhammad who inha- 
bited a tract of country in the vicinity of al- 
Madinah. They were descendants of Abi 
Zarri 1-Ghifari. 


GHISHAWAH (3s). Ist. “A 
covering.” A dimness in the eye. A word 
used in the Gur'in for spiritual blindness. 
Surah ii. 6: “ Their hearts and their eara 
hath God sesled up, and over their eyes is a 
covering.” 


GHISLIN (weket). The water, 
blood, and matter, supposed by Muhamma- 
dana torun down the skin and flesh of the 
damned in bell. See Gur'in, Siirah Ixix. 86: 
“No friend shall he have here that day, 
nor food but ghislin.” 


GHUL (J#). A man-devouring 
demon of the woods. A species of Jinn 
(oxan.) 

GHULAM (448), pl. ghilmah. A 
boy under age. A term used in modern 
Muslim for a slave, the legal word being 
“abd, It occurs in the Gur'in for a son. 
Sirah iii. 42: “She (Mary) said, ' How can 
1 have a son when & man has not touched 
me? 


GHULAT (Ik). Lit. “The Zea- 
lots” A titlegivento a leading sect of the 
Shi'shs who, through their excessive zeal for 
the Imims, have raised them above tho 
degree of human beings. 


GHULUL (Jy&). Defrauding or 
purloining any part of the lawful plunder in 
a jihad or religious war. Forbidden in the 

an, Sirah iii. 155: “But he who shall 
defraud, shall come forth with his defraud- 
ings onthe day of the resurrection: then shall 
every soul be paid what it hath merited,and 
tbey shall not be treated with injustice.” 


(wet). Lit. “A crow." 
Ghurabu I-Bain: “ The crow of separation.” 
A term used by the Sifi mystics for a certain 
state of separation from (Abdu 'r- 
Raszag's Diet. of Sufi Terms.) 


GHURRAH (35). A fine of five 
hundred dirhams. A slave of that value. It 
is the fine for a person striking a woman 
Boas to occasion a miscarriage. (Hidayah, 
vol. iv. p. 552) 


GHUSL (J-£), as distinguished 
from ghasi (washing) is the religious act of 
bathing the whole body after a legal im- 
purity. It is founded upon the express in- 
junction of the Gur'in, Sirah v. 9: “If yo are 
polluted then purify yourselvez.” And the 
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Traditions most minutely relate the occasions 
on which the Prophet performed the cere- 
mony of ghusl, or bathing. . The Muslim 
teachers of all sects are ananimous in pre- 
scribing the washing of the whole body after 
the following acts, which render the body 
junub, or impure: (1) Hayz, menses: 2 
mifas, puerperium,: (3) jima', coitus: (4 
ihtilam, pollutio nocturna. It is absolutely 
necessary that every part of the body should 
be washed, for “Ali relates that the Prophet 
said, “ He who leaves but one hair unwashed 
on his body, will be punished in hell accord- 
ingly.” (Mishkat, book ii. c. viii.) 


GHUSL MASNON (0yiwe Jak). 
Lit, « Washings which are Sunnah.” 

Such washings are founded upon the Sun- 
nah, or precept and practice of Muhammad, 
although they are not supposed to be of 
divine institution. They are four in number: 
1 Upon the admission of a convert to 

3 (2) Before the Friday prayers and on 
the great festivals: (3) After washing the 
dead: (4) After biood-letting. (See Sahiku 
"Bukhari, p. 89, Babu 7 Gus) Akrimah 
relates that people came from al-Irig and 
agked Ibn “Abbas if he believed that bathing 
on Fridays was a divine institution, and Ibn 
“Abbis replied, “ No, but bathing is a great 
purifier, and I will tell you how the custom 
of bathing began. The people were engaged 
in daily labour and wore blankets, and the 
people sweated to such a degree as to cause 
a bad smell, so the Prophet said, “O men! 

. bathe ye on Fridays and put some scent on 
your clothes.'” (Matthew's Mishkat, vol i. 
Pp. 120, from the Hadis of Abu Da'ud.) 


GIANTS. There is but one allu- 
sion togianta in the @ur'in, namely, to the 
tribe “Ad, who are spoken of as men “with 
lofty statures” (Sirah Ixxxix. 6), and the 
commentator, Shah “Abdu 'I-Aziz of Delhi, 
' says they were men of not less than twelve 
yards in stature. According toa tradition in 
the Kitabu 'sh-Shafah by the @asi “Ayaz 
P 65), Adam was sixty yards in height. 

the Ghiyagu 'I-Lughah, a giant named “Oj 
is mentioned, who was born in the days of 
Adam and lived until the time of Moses, a 

riod of 8,600 years, and that he was s0 
kiab, that the food in the days of Noah only 
reached to his waist. There are traditiona 
and stories of gianta whose graves exist unto 
the present day, throughout the whole of 
Asia. Opposite the Church Mission House at 
Pasbawur Ja a grave nine yards long, which 
is held in great reverence by both Muham- 
madans and Hindus. De la Belle, in his 
Travels in Persia, vol ii. p. 89, mentions 
several which existin Persia. Giant graves in 
Hindustan are numerous. 


GIDEON. In the Gur'in there is 
evidently a confusion in one passage between 
the story of Saul as told therein, and the 
account of Gideon given in the Old Testament, 
as tlie following extracts will show :— 

“ And when Saul marched forth with his 
forces, he said, ' God will test you by a river: 
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He who drinketh of it shall not be of my 
band, but.he who shall not taste it, drinking 
a& drink-ont of the hand excepted, shall be of 
my band.” And, excepta few of them, they 
drank of it. And when they had passed it, 
he and those who believed with him, the 
former said, “We have no strength this day 
against Goliath (Jalut) and his forces:? But 
they who held it as certain that they muat 
meet God, said, ' How oft, by God's will, hath 
8 small host vanguished & numerous host! 
and God is with the steadfastly enduring.”" 
(Sarah ii. 250.) 

Which compare with Judges vii. 5 :—- 

“8o they bronght down the people unto 
the water: and the Lord said unto Clideon, 
Every one that lappeth of the water with his 
tongue, as a dog lappeth, him shalt thou set 
by himself: Hkewise every one that boweth 
down upon his knees to drink. . . . The Lord 
said, Bythe three hundred men that Iapped will 
t saya Yoni and deliver the Midianites into thine 

an 


GIFTS. Arabic hibah (4), pl. 
hibat. A deed of gift. The term hibah in 
the language of Muslim law means a transfer 
of property made immediately and without 
exchange. He who makes the gift is called 
the wdheb, or donor: the thing given, maukth : 
rara the person to whom it is given is mauhib 

u. 

Muhammad sanctioned the retraction of & 
gift when he said, “A donor proserves his 
right to his gift, so long as he does not obtain 
a return for it.” Although there is another 
tradition which says: “ Let not a donor re- 
tract his gift but let a fatherif he plenses 
retract his gift to hias son.” Ash-Shafi'i 
maintains that it is not lawful to retract & 
gift, except,it be from sa father toa son. All 
the doctors are agreed that to retract & gift 
is an abomination, for Muhammad said : “ The 
retraction of a giftis like eating one's apittle.” 
The general opinion is that a gift to & 
stranger may be retracted, but not a gift to 
a kinsman. A retracted gift, by the nyutual 
consent of the parties, should be effectad b: 
a decree of the @iisi, or judge. (Hidayah, 
Tol. iii. p. 290.) 


GIRDLE. Arabic nifig (3W). 
Amongst the Bakhtishis and several other 
orders of fagirs, investiture with a girdle is 
the sign of incorporation into the order. The 
Bakhtishis say that Adam was the Arst to 
wear the girdle worn by them, and after him 
fifteen other prophets wore it in succession, 
viz. Seth, Noah, Shu'aib, Job, Joseph, Abra- 
ham, Husha', Yuisha', Jirjis, Jonas, Salih, 
Zakariah, al-Khizr, Ilyas, and Jesus. (Brown's 
Dervishes, p. 145.) 


GNOSTIC8. “ The singular cor- 
respondence between the allusions to the cru- 
cifixion in the Corfn, and the wild specula- 
tions of the early heretics, have led to the 
conjecture that Mahomet acguired his notions 
of Christianity from a Gnostic source. But 
Gnosticism had diseppesred from Egypt 
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before the sixth century, and there is no 
reason for supposing that it hsdat any time 
gained footing in Arabia. Besides, there is 
no affinity between the supernaturalism of the 
Gnostics and Docetee, and the rationalism of 
the Corin According to the former, the 
Deity must be removed far from the gross 
contact of evil matter: and tbe Afon Christ, 
which alighted upon Jesus at His baptism, 
must ascend to its native regions before the 
arucifixion. With Mahomet, on the contrary, 
Jesus Christ was & mere man—wonderfully 
born, indeed—but still an ordinary man, a 
servant of the Almighty, as others had been 
before him. Bat although there is no ground 
for believing that Gnostic doctrines were 
taught to Mahomet, yet some of the strange 
fancies of those heretics, preserved in Syrian 
tradition, may have come to the eara of his 
informants (the chief of whom, ever on 
Christian topics, seem to have been Jews, 
unable probably to distinguish heretical fable 
from Christian doctrine), and have been by 
them adopted as a likely and convenient 
mode of explaining away that which formed 
the great barrier between Jews and Chris- 
tians.” (Muir's Life of Mahomet, new ed. 
Pp: 161.) 


GOD. The name of the Creator of 
the Universe in the Gur'in is Allah, which is 
the title given to.the Supreme Being by Mu- 
hammadans of every race and language. 

Allih is supposed to be derived from ilah, 
a deity or god, with the addition of the defi- 
nite artiole al—Al-lah, “the God "—or, ac- 
cording to some suthorities, it is from lah, 4.e. 
Allah, “the secret one.” But Abu Hanifah 
says that just as the essence of God is un- 
changeable, s0 is His name,.and that Alah 
has 01 ba Aang of the Eternal Being. 

See Ghiyasu 'I- £ 
( Allah dana be an peata rendering of the 


Hebrew la el, and the unused root Lang 
UU, “to be strong,” or from mx, the sin- 


gular form of rab Itis expressed in 


Persian and Hindustani by the word Khudi, 
derived from the Persian khud, self: the 
self-existing one. 

Another word very freguently used for the 
Almigbty in the @ur'in is Rabb, which is 
generally translated in English versions of the 
Guriin, “ Lord.” It seems to stand in the 
relative position of the Jehovah of the Old 
Testament and the Kvptos of the New Testa- 
ment. The word is understood by Muslims 
to mean “the sustainer,” but it is probably 


derived from the Hebrew YAY rabbah, “& 


“ 
stronghold,” or from its root rab, which, ac- 
cording to Gesenius, means “a multitade,” or 

ag Kim of size or importance. 
he title Allah ie called the Ismu 'z-Zat, 
or, the essential name of God, all other titles, 
including Rabb, being considered Asma'u '4- 
Sifat, or “ attributes” of the Divine Being. 
These attributes are called al-Asm@'u 'I-husna, 
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or the “excellent names.” The ex on 
oceyrs in the Gar'in (Sirah vii. 179), “ But 
God's aro excellent names, call on Him 
thereby.” This verse is commented upon in 
the Traditions, and Abii Hurairah says that 
Muhammad said, “ Verily, there are ninety- 
nine names of God, and whoever recites them 
shall enter into Paradise.” 

In the same tradition these names (or 
attributes) are given as follows :— 


1. 4r-Rahman The Mercitul, 
2. Ar-Rahim . The Compassionate. 
8. Al-Malik . The King. 

4. Al- duddus. The Holy. 

5. As-Salam . The Peace. 

6. Al-Mu'min The Faithful 
T. Al- Muhaimin The Protector. 

8. Al“ Aziz . The Mighty. 
9. Al-Jabbar . . The Repairer. 
10. Al-Mutakabbir . The Great. 

11. Al-Khalig .- The Creator. 
12. Al-Bari . The Maker. 
13. Al-Musawwir . The Fasbionar. 
14. Al- Ghaffar The Forgiver. 
15. Al- (lahhar The Dominant. 
16. Al- Wahhab The Bestower. 
17. Ar-Razzag The Provider. 
18. Al-Fattah The Opener. 
19. Al- Alim The Knower. 
20. Al-Gabiz . The Restrainer. 
21. Al-Bant . The Spreader. 
22. Al-Khafiz . The Abaser. 
23. Ar-Rap' . The Exalter. 
24. Al-Mu'tzz . The Honourer. 
25. Al-Muzil . The Destroyer. 
26. As-Sami . The Hearer. 
27. Al-Bagir . The Seer. 

28. Al- Hakim . . The Ruler. 

29. Aa 2 . The Just. 
BD. Al-Latif . . The Subtla. 
81. Aan : . The Aware. 
82. Al-Halim . The Clement. 
88. Al-Azim . The Grand. 
84. Al- Ghafur The Forgiving. 
85. Ash-Shakur . The Grateful. 
86. AlsAh . The Exalted. 
87. Al-Kabir . The Great. 
Lg 25 afi. Ta Guardiaa. 

. ugit . e Strengthener. 

40. Al-Hasih . « The Reckoner, 
41. AlJakl . . The Majestic. 
42. Al-Karim . « The Generous 
43. Ar-Ragib . . The Watcher. 
44. Al-Mujib . The Approver. 
45. Al-Wasi' . The Comprehensive. 
46. Al- Hakim . The Wise. 

4T. Al- Wadud The Loving. 
48. Al-Majid . The Glorious 
49. Al-Batg . The Rsiser. 
50. Ash-Shahid The Witness. 
51. Al-Hagg . The Truth. 

52. Al- Wakil . The Adyocate. 
53. Al-Gawi . The Strong. 
54. Al-Matin . The Firm. 
55. Al-Wah . The Patron. 
56. Al- Hamid . The Laudable. 
57. An 8 Ha Counter. 
58. Al-Mubdi . he Beginner. 
59. Al-Mu'id . The Restorer. 
60. Al-Mukyi . The Guickener. 
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61. Al-Mumit . The Killer. 

62. Al- Haiy The Living. 

68. Al- Gasyum The Subsisting. 

64. Al: Wajid The Finder. 

65. Al-Majid The Glorious, 

88. Al- Wahid The One. 

87. Ab-Samad The Eternal 

88. Al- Jadir The Powerful. 

69, Ai-Mugtadir The Prevailing. 

TO, Al-Mugaddim The Bringing for- 
ward. 


71. Al-Mu' tr. The Deferrer. 


73. Ai-Awwal. The Firat. 
78, Al-Akhir . . The Last. 
T4. Ag-Yahir . . The Evident. 
75. Al-Batin . The Hidden. 
78, Ak Wali . The Governor. 
TT. Al-Mutaali The Exalted. 
78 Al-Barr . . The Righteous. 
79, At-Tauwab . The Accepter of 
Repentance. 
80. Al-Muntagim . The Avenger. 
B1. Al Afiw . The Pardoner. 

82. Ar-Ra'uf . . The Kind. : 
88. Maliku l-Mulk. The Ruler of the 
. Kingdom. 

84. Zi I-Jalali wa'l- The Lord of Majesty 

Ikram . , and Liberality. 
85. Al-Mugsit. . The Eguitable. 
86. Ai-Jami . The Collector. 
87. Al- Ghani . The Independent. 
88. Al-Mughni The Enricher. 
89. Al-Muwt . The Giver, 
00. Al-Mani . The Withholder. 
01. Az-Zarr The Distresser. 
92. An-Nays . The Profiter. 
98. An-Nur The Light. 
94. Al-Hadi . The Guide. 
95. Al-Bad' . The Incomparable. 
96. Al-Bagi . The Enduring. 
97. Al- Waris . The Inheritor. 
98, Ar-Rashid. The Director. 
99. As-Sabur The Patient. 


The list either begins or closes with Allah, 
thus completing the number of one hundred 
names, which are usually recited on a rosary 
in the ceromony of Zikr |zixr), as well as at 
all leisure moments, by devout Muslims. The 
Wahhibis do not use a rosary, but count 
the names on their fingers, which they say 
Was the custom of the Prophet, for from the 
Traditions it appears that Muhammad did 
not use a rosary. 

According to the Traditions (Mishkat, book 
x cc. L), the Aming has an “exalted 
name” known as the Jemu 'I-A'zam, which 
Muhammad is related to have said was 
either in the Suratu'l-Bagurah, the second 
chapter of the Gur'an, 158th verse, orin the 
Suratu Ali “Imran, the third chapter, first 
verse. The names of God which occur in 
these two verses are ar-Rahman, “ the Mer- 
ciful,” ar-Rahim, “ The Compassionate,” al- 
Haiy, “the Living,” and al- Gaiyim, “ the 
Subsisting.” There is, however, another tra- 
dition, from which it would appear that the 
name may be eitber ul-Ahad, “the One,” or 
as-Samad, “the Eternal.” 

“Abdu "!-Hagg, in his remarks con these 
traditions, says that it is generally held, ac- | 
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cording toa tradition by “Ayishah, that this 
great name is known only to the prophets 
and other saintly persons. The compiler of 
the -Kitabu 't-Ta'nfat says it is none other 
than the name of Allah. 

The Prophet having said that whoever 
calls upon Bag by this name shall obtain all 
his desires (Mishkat, book x. c. i. pt. 2), the 
various sects of fagirs and mystics spend 
much time in endeavouring to ascertain what 
the name really is (pa'wam), and the person 
who is able to assert that he has obtained 
this secret knowledge possesses great in- 
fAuence over the minds of the superstitious. 

There can be little doubt that the discus- 
sion regarding this exslted name has arisen 
from the circumstance that Muhammad be- 
came aware of the fact that the Jows never 
recited the great name of Jehovah, and spoke 
of it as “the great and terrible name,” “ the 
peculiar.name” of God. 

Theo attributes of God as expressed in the 
ninety-nine names, are divided into the asmdu 
'Ijalaliyah, or the glorious attributes, and 
the asmdu '-jamdliyah, or the terrible attri- 
butes. Such names as ar-flahim, " the Mer- 
ciful,” al-Karim, “ the Kind,” and al Afiw, 
“ the Forgiver,” belonging to the former: and 
al-Jawi, “the Strong,” al-Muntagim, “the 
Avenger,” and al-Gadir, “the Powerful,” to 
the latter. | 

In praying to God it is usual for the wor- 
shipper to address the Almighty by that 
name or attribute which he wishes to appeal 
to. For example, if praying for pardon, ho 
will address God as either al-Ajfiw, “the 
Pardoner,” or at-Tauwah, “the iver .of 
repentance." 

A belief in the existence of God, His Unity, 
His Absolute Power, and in the other essen- 
tial attributes of an Eternal and Almighty 
Being, is the most important part of the 
Muslim religion, and is 'supposed to be ex- 

reased in the two clauses of the well-known 


ormula : — 
SINI 1 
La ilaha IG I-lahu. 
There is no deity But Allih. 


The first clause, “ There is no deity,” is 
known asthe Nafi, or that which is rejected, 
and the second clause, “But Allih,” as the 
Iabat, or that which is established, the 
term Nafi wa-Jebat being applied to the first 
two olauses of the Muslim's Kalimah, or 


The teaching of Muhammad in his Gur'in 
as tothe nature of God, forms such an im- 
pa consideration in an exposition of 

» that no apology is needed for full and 
lengthy guotations from that book on the 
subject. 


The following verses are arranged in 
chronological order according to Jalalu 'd- 
din as-Suyuti's list :— 

Siratu 'I-Ikhlas. Chapter cxiii. 

(One of the earliest chapters of the 


Nurin 
“ Say, He is God, One (God) 
“ God, the Eternal 
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« He begetteth not nor is begotten, 
« And there is none egual unto Him. 


Siiratu "-A'raf. Chapter vii. 62. 
Given at al-Madinah.) 

“ Yerily your Lord is God, who created the 
heavens and the earth in six days: then He 
aecended the tbrone. He canseth the night 
to cover the days it followeth it swiftly: and 
He created the sun and the moon and the 
stars, made subject utterly to His command. 
Do not the whole creation and command be- 
long to Him? Blessed be God, the Lord of 
the Worlds.” 

Siiratu Maryam. Chapter xix. 91-96. 

AS bai at Makkah.) 

“They say, "Theo Compassionate hath 

gotten offspring”: Ye have done an impious 


“ $ wanteth little but that the heavens be 
rent therent, and that the earth clesvo 
mrander, and that the mountains fall down in 


pieoon. 

“ For that they have attribated oiepring 
to the Compassionate, when it beseemeth not 
the Compassionate to get offepring. 

“ There is none of all that are in the hea- 
vens and the earth but he shall come unto 
the Compassionate as & servant. He hath 
known them and numbered them with an 
@xact wambering. 

“ And each of them shall come unto Him 
on the day of resurrection, alone. 

“ Verily those who have believed and have 
done the things that are right, on them the 
Oomipassionate will bestow (| His) love.” 

Suratu I-Hiir. Obapter xv. 16-25. 

Given at Makkah. 


“ We (God) have placedin heaven the tosive.. 


nigns of' the jac, and adorned them for the 
beholders with the constellatione : 

“ And We have guarded thom (by means of 
shooting stars) from every accursed devil. 

“Excepting him who listened by stealth, 
whom & manifest shooting star pursueth. 

“ We have also spread forth the earth, and 
thrown thereon firm mountains, and Wo have 
cansed to spring forth in it every kind (of 
green thing) weighed. 

“And We have provided for you therein 
necessaries of life, and for him whom ye do 
not sustain : 

« And there is nota thing but the atore- 
houses thoreof are with Us, and We send it 
not down save in determined guantities. 

“Wa also send the ferti winds, and 
We send down water from heaven, and give 
you to drink thereof, and ye are not the 
storers of it. 

“ Apd verily We give life and denth, and 
We are the heirs of all the creation. 

“Wo siso know those who have gone 
before you, and We know those who follow 
after (you). 

“And verily thy Lord will sssamble them 
together: for He is Wise, Knowing.” 

Siratu -An'am. Chapter vi. 59-64. 

Given at Makkab.) 

“With Him are the keys of the hidden 
things : none knoweth them but He: and He 
knoweth whatsoover is on the land and in 
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the son, and there falleth nota leaf but He 
knoweth it, nor a grain in the dark parts of 
the earth, nor a moist thing nora dry thing, 
but is ianotedj in a distinct writing. 

“And it is He who taketh your soul at 
night, and knoweth' what ye have gained in 
the day: then He reviveth you therein, that 
an appotnad time may be fulfilled. Then 
unto Him shall ye return: then will He 
deolare anto you what ye have done. 

« And Heis the Supreme over His servants, 
and He sendeth watchers over you, until 
when death cometh unto any one of you, Our 
messengers take his soul, and they fail 
not. 

«Then are they returned unto God their 
Lord, the True. Doth not judgment belong 
to Him? And He is the most guick of 
reckoners. 

“ Sar, Who delivereth you from the dark- 


| nesses of tho Iand and of the sea, when ye 


ak licate Him humbly and in secret, saying, 
$ hou deliver us from these , we 
will assuredly be of (the number of) the 
thankful '? 

“Sar, God delivereth you from them and 
from every affliction.” 

Ib., 95108 :— 

“Verily God causeth the grain to come 
forth, and the date-stone: He bringeth forth 
the living from the dead, and He bringeth 
forth the dead from the living: This is God: 
then wherefore are ye turned away? 

“ He causeth the dawn to appear, and hath 
ordained the night for rest, and the sun and 
the moon for reckoning time: this is the 
appointment of the Mighty, the Wise. 

“And itis He who hath ordained for you 
the stars, that ye may be guided by them in 
tha darkness of the land and of the sen: We 
have clearly shown the signs of Our power 
anto the peopla Who know. 

“And it is He who hath produced you 
from one soul, and there is a piace of rest and 
of storing : We have clearly shown the signs 
to the people who understand. 

« And itis He who hath sent down water 
from heaven, and We have nced thereby 
the germs of everything, and We have caused 
tho green thing to come forth therefrom, from 
which We draw forth grains massed, and 
from the palm-tree, from ita fruit-branch, 
olusters of dates hea together : and gar- 
dens of grapes, and the olive and the pome- 
granate, like one anotber and not like. Look 
ye at their fruits when they bear frait, and 
their ripening. Verily therein are signs unto 
the people who believe. 

« Yet they have set up the Jinn as partners 
of God, though He hath created them, and 
without knowledge have they falsely attri- 
bated to Him sons and danghters. Extolled 
be His purity, and high be He exalted above 
that which they attribute (to Him)! 

“ Heis the Author of the heavens and the 
earth. Howthen should He have offepring, 
when He hath no consort, and hath created 
akan ani and knoweth everything ? 

« This is God your Lord. There is no God 
but He, the Creator of everything : therefore 
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worship ye Him: and He is guardian over 


. 

ef ep see Him not, but He seeth the 
eyea: aud Heis the Gracious, the Knowing.” 

Siratu Bani Isra'l, Chapter Ixvii. 1-4. 

Given at Makkah.) 

“ Blensed be He in whose hand is the domi- 
hion and who is all powerful : 

“Who hath oreated death and life, that 
He may prove you, which of you fwill bej 
best in works: and He is the Mighty, the 
Very-Forgiving : 

“Who hath created seven heavens, one 
above another. Thou seest not any fault in 
the oreation of the Compassionate. But lift 
up the eyes again to heaven. Dost thou see 
any fissures ? 

“Then lift up the eyes again twice the 
sight shall return unto thee dull and dim.” 

Suratu "-“Ankabut. Chapter xxix. 40-43. 

(Given at Makkah.) 

“ The likeness of those who take to them- 
selves Tutelars instead of God ia as the like- 
ness of the spider, which maketh for herself 
& dwelling: and the frailest of dwellings 
-yarely is or @welling of the epider ! 

W ———. 

“ Vorily God knoweth whatever thing they 
invoke in His stead: and He is the Mighty, 
the Wise. 

“And these parables we propound unto 
en but none understand them except the 

sa, 

“God hath created the heavens and the 
earth in truth: verily therein is & sign unto 
the beliovers.” 

Seratu W- Ohapter ii. 157-160. 

(Given at al-Madinah.) 

“And your God is One God: there is no 
god bat He, the Compaasionate, the Merciful 

“ Verily in the creation of the heavens and 
the earth, and the varying of night and day, 
and the ships that course upon the sea laden 
with what is profitable to mankind, and the 
water that God hath sent down from heaven, 
guickening the earth thereby after ita death, 
and scattering about it all kinds of bensta : 
and in the changing of the winds, and the 
Clouds that are compelled to do service be- 
tween heaven and earth, are signs unto a 
people who understand. 

“ Yet among men are those who take to 
themselves, beside God, idols, which they 
love as witk the love of God: but those who 
have believed are more loving towards God 
than these towarda their idols.” 

Tbe, 256 — 

“Godl There is no God but He, the 
Ever-Living, the Ever-Subsisting. Slumber 
seizeth Him not, nor sleep. To Him he- 
longeth whatsoever is in the Hesvens and 
whatsoever is in the Earth. Who is he that 
shall intercede with Him, unless by His per- 
mission? He knoweth what (hath been) 
before them and what (shall bej after them, 
and they shall not compass aught of His 
knowledge save what He willeth. His Throne 
comprehendeth the Heavens and the Earth, 
and the care of them burdeneth Him not. 
And He is the High, the Great. 
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Surati Ali "Imran, Ohapter iii 265. 
Given at al-Madinah) 

“ Say, O God, to whom belongeth dominion, 
Thou giveat dominion to whom Thon wilt, 
and from whom Thou wilt Thou takest it 
away, Thou exaltest whom Thou wilt, and 
whom Thou wilt Thou humblest. In Thy hand 
is good. Verily Thou art all-powerful 

' Thou csusest the night to pass into the 
day, and Thou csusest the day to pass into 
the night, and Thou bringest forth tho living 
from the dead, and Thou bringest forth the 
dead from the living: and Thou gireat sus- 
tenance to whom 'Thou wilt without mea- 
sure.” 

Suratu 'r-Ra'd. Chapter xiii. 18. 

(Given at al-Madinah.) 

“Itis He who maketh the lightning to 
appear unto you, (causing) fear and hope of 
rasn, and formeth the pregnant clouds. 

“And the thunder proclaimeth His per- 
fection with His praise, and (likewise) the 
angels, in fear of Him. And He sendeth the 
thunderbolts, and striketh with them whom 
Heo pleaseth, whilst they dispute concerning 
God: tor He is mg in power.” 

Suratu 'n-Nis@, Chapter iv. 61. 

Given at al-Madinah.) 

« Verily God will not forgive the associat- 
ing with Him (any other being as a , but 
will forgive other sins unto whom He 
pleaseth: and whoso associateth (another) 
with God hath wrought a great wickedness. 

The following is an interpretation of the 
Muslim belief in the existence and nature of 
God, by the famous scholastic divine, the 
Imim al-Ghasrili, in his book entitled al- 
Matyada '-ama, an extract from which 
Ockley has translated from Pocock's Specimen 
Historis Arabum :— 

“Praise be to God the Oreator and Restorer 
of all things, who does whatsoever He 
pleases, who is master of the glorious throne 
and mighty force, and directs His sinoare ser- 
vants into the right way and the strsight 
path : Who favoureth them, who have once 

orne testimony to the unity, by preserring 
their confessions from the darkness of doubt 
and hesitation : who directs them to follow 
His chosen apostle, upon whom be the bless- 
ing and peace of God, and to go after His 
most honourable companions, to whom he 
hath vouchsafed His assistance and direction 
which is revealed to them in His essence and 
Operations by the excellencies of His attri- 
butes, to the know Wwhereof 10 man 
attains but he that hath been tauglit by hear- 
ing. To these, as touching His sssance, He 
maketh known that He is one, and hath no 
gaga! singular, without anything like 
$ uniform, having no contrary: sa te, 
having no egual. He is ancient, hav no 
first : eternal, having no beginning : remain- 
ing for ever, having no end, continving to 
eternity, withont any termination. He per- 
sists, without cessing to be: remains witb- 
out failing, and never did cease, nor ever shall 
ceasa to be described by glorious attributes, 
noris subject to any decree 30 as to be de- 
termined by any precise limita or set times, 
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but is the First and the Last, and is within 
and without. 

“(What God is not.) He, glorified be His 
name, is nota body endued with form, nora 
subatance circumscribed with limits or deter- 
mined by measure neither does He resemble 
bodies, as theyare capable of being measured 
or divided. Neither is Hea substance, neither 
do substances exist in Him : neither is He an 
accident, nor do accidents exist in Him, 
Neither is he like to anything that exists, 
neither is anything like to Him: nor is he 
determinate in guantity nor comprehended by 
bounds, nor circumscribed by the differences 
of situation, nor contained in the heavens. 
He sits mpon the throne, after that manner 
which He Himself hath described, and in that 
same sense which He Himself means, which 
isa sitting far removed from any notion of 
contact, or resting upon, or local situation, 
but both the throne itself, and whataoever is 
Upon it, are sustained by the goodness of his 

wer, and are subject to the graap of His 

and. But He is above the thbrone, and above 
all things, even to the utmost ende of the 
earth: but so above as at the same time not 
to be a whit nearer the throne and the 
heavenz since He is exalted by (infinite) 
degrees above the throne no less than He is 
@xralted above the earth, and at the same 
time is near to everything that hath a being : 
nay, 'nearer to man than their jugular veins, 
and is witness to everything”: though His 
nearness is not like the nearness of bodies, 
se ncither is His essence like the essence of 
bodies. Neither doth He exist in anything, 
neither doth anything exist in Him: but He 
is too high to be contained in any place, and 
too holy to be determined by time: for He 
was beforetime and place were created, and 
is now after the same manner as He always 
was. He is also distinct from the creatures 
by His attributes, neither is there anything 
besides Himself in His essence, nor is His 
essence in any other besides Him. He is too 
holy to be subject to change, or any local 
motionz neither do any accidents dwell in 
Him, nor any contingencies befall Him: but 
He abides through all generations with His 
Wlorious attributes, free from all danger of 
dissolution. As to the attribute of perfec- 
tion, He wanta no addition of His perfection, 
As to being, He is known to exist by the 
@pprehension of the understanding: and He 


is seen as He is by an ocular intuition, which .. 


will be vouchsafed out of His mercy and 
grace tothe holy in the eternal mansion, com- 
pleting their joy by the vision of His glorious 
presence. 

“(His power.) He, praised be His name, 
is living, powerful, mighty, omnipotent, not 
liable to any defect or impotence neither 
slumbering nor sleeping, nor being obnoxious 
to decay or death. To Him belongs the 
kingdom, and the power, and the might. 
His is the dominion, and the excellency, and 
the creation, and the command thereof. The 
hesvens are folded up in His rigbt hand, and 
all creatures are couched within His grasp. 
His excellency consiste in His creating and 
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producing, and His unity in communicating 
@xistence and 2 inni of being. He 
created men and their works, and measured 
out their maintenance and their determined 
times. Nothing that is possible can escape 
His grasp, nor can the vicissitudes of things 
elude his power. The effects of his might 
are innumerable, and the objects of his know- 
ledge infinite. 

“(His knowledge.) He, praised be His 
name, knows all things that can be under- 
stood, and comprebends whatsoever comes to 

ass, from the extremities of the earth to the 

ighest heavens. Even the weight of a pis- 
mire conld not escape Him either in earth or 
heaven: but He would perceive the creeping 
of the black pismire in the dark night upon 
the hard stone, and diacern the motion of an 
atom in the open air. He knows what is 
secret and conceals it, and views the concep- 
tions of the minds, and the motions of 
the thoughts, and the inmost recesses of 
secrets, by a knowledge ancient and eternal, 
that never ceased to be His attribute from 
eternal eternity, and not by any new know- 
ledge, superadded to His essence, either in- 
hering or adventitious. 

“(His will) He, praised be His name, | 
doth will those things to be that are, and dis- 
poses of all accidents. Nothing passes in the 
empire, nor the kingdom, neither little nor 
much, nor small nor great, nor good nor evil, 
nor profitable nor hurtful, nor faith nor in- 
fidelity, nor knowledge nor ignorance, nor 
prosperity nor adversity, nor increase nor de- 
crease, nor obedience nor rebellion, but by 
His determinate counsel and decree, and His 
definite sentence and will Nor doth the 
wink of him that seeth, nor the subtlety of 
him that thinketh, exceed the bounde of His 
will: but itis He who gave all things their 
beginning : He is the creator and restorer, the 
sole operator of what He pleasesj there is no 
reversing His decree nor delaying what He 
hath determined, nor is there any refuge to 
man from his rebellion against Him, but only 
His help and mercy, nor hath any man any 
power to perform any duty towards Him, but 
through His love and will. Though mon, 
genii, angels and devils, should conapire to- 
gether either to put one single atom in 
motion, or cause it to cease ita motion, with- 
out His will and approbation, they would not 
be able to do it. His will subsiets in His 
essence amongat the rest of His attributes, 
and was from eternity one of His eternal 
attributes, by which He willed from eternity 
the existence of those things that He had 
decreed, which were paodnead in their proper 
seasons according to His eternal will, without 
any before or after, and in agreement both 
with His knowledge and will, and not by me- 
thodising of thoughts, nor waiting for & 
proper time, for which reason no one thing 
is in Him a bindrance from another. 

« (His hearing and sight.) And He, praised 
be His name, is hearing and seeing, and 
hesreth and seeth. No audible object, how 
still soever, escapeth His hearing : nor is any 
thing visible so small as to escape his sight : 
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for distance is no hindrance to His hearing, 
nor darkneas to His sight. He sees withont 
pupil or eye-lid, and hears without any pas- 
sage or ear, even.as He knoweth. without a 
heart, and performs His actions without the 
assistance of any corporeal limb, and creates 
without any instrument, for His attributes 
(or properties) are not like those of men, any 
more than His essence is like theirs. 

“(His word.) Furthermore, He doth speak, 
command, forbid, promise, and threaten by an 
eternal, ancient word, subsisting in His 
essence. Neither'ia it like to the word of the 
creaturea, nor doth it consist in a voice 
arising from the commotion of the air and the 
collisionof bodies, nor letters which are sepa- 
rated by the joining together of the lips or 
the motion of the tongue. The @ur'in, the 
Law, the Gospel, and the Pasalter, are books 
sent down by Him to His apostles, and the 
@ur'in, indeed, is read with tongues, written 
in books, and kept in hearts: yet as subsiat- 
ing in the essence of God, it doth not become 
liable to separation and division whilst it is 
transferred into the hearts and the papers. 
Thus Moses also heard the Word of God 
without voice or letter, even as the saints be- 
hold the essence of God without substance 
or accident. And since these are his attri- 
butes, He liveth and knoweth, is powerful 
and willeth and operateth, and seeth and 
apeaketh, by life and knowledge, and will and 
hearing, and sight and word, not by His 
simple essence. 5 

“(His works.) He, praised be His name, 
exista after such a manner that nothing be- 
sides Him hath any being but wbat is pro- 
duced by His operation, and fioweth from His 
justice after the best, most excellent, most 
perfect, and most just model He is, more- 
over, wise in His works, and just in His 
decrees. But His justice is not to be com- 
pared with the justice of men. For a man 
may be supposed to act unjustly by invading 
the possession of another: but-no injustice 
can be conceived by God, inasmuch as there 
is nothing that belonge to any other besides 
Himself, s0 that wrong is not imputable to 
Him as meddling with things not appertaining 
to Him. Allthings, Himself only excepted, 
genii, men, the devil, angels, heaven, earth, 
animals, plants, substance, accident, intel- 
ligible, sensible, were all created originally by 

im. He created them by His power out of 
mere privation, and brought them into light, 
when aa yet they were notbing at all, but He 
alone existing from eternity, neither was 
there any other with Him. Now He created 
all things in the beginning for the manifesta- 
tion of His power, and His will, and the con- 
firmation of His word, which was true from 
all eternity. Not that He stood in need of 
them, nor wanted them: but He manifestly 
Geclared His glory in creating and producing, 
and commanding, without being under any 
obligation, nor out of necessity. Loving kind- 
ness, the showing favour and grace, and 
beneficence, belong to Him, whereas it is in 
His powerto pour forth upon men a variety 
of torments, and afflict them with various 
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“kinds of sorrows and diseases, which, if He 


were to do, His justice could not be arrnigned, 
nor wonld he be chargeable with injustice. 
Yet he rewards those that worship Him for 
their obedience on account of his promise and 
beneficence, not of their merit nor of necessity, 
since there is nothing which He can be tied 
to perform: nor can any injustice be sup- 
posed in Him, nor can He be under any obli- 
gation to any person whatsoever. That His 
creatnres, however, should be bound to serve 
Him, ariseth from His having declared by the 
tongues of the prophets that it was due to 
Him from them. The worship of Him is not 
simply the dictate of the understanding, but 
He sent messengers to carry to men His com- 


| mands, and promises, and threats, whose 


veracity He proved by manifest miracles, 
whereby men are obliged to give oredit to 
them in those things that they relate.” 

Included in the attributes of God as givew 
in His ninety-nine titles or names, there are 
the Hajt sifat, or Seven Attributes, Muham- 
mad al-Bargawi has expressed them as 
follows :— 

(1) Hayat, or Life. God Most High is 
alone to beadored, He has neither asmociate 
nor egual. He is free from the imperfectionu 
of humanity. He is neither begotten nor 
does He beget. He is invisible. He ia with- 
out figure, form, colour or parts. His exist- 
ence has neither beginning nor end. He is 
immutable. If He s0 wills, He can annihilate 
the world in a moment of time and, if it seem 
good to Him, recreate it in an instant, 
Nothing is difficult to Him, whether it be the 
creation of a fiy or that of the seven hesvens. 
He receives neither profit nor loas from what- 
ever may happen. If all the Infidels became 
believers and all the irreligious pious, He 
would gain no advantage. On the other 
hand, if all Believers became infidels, He 
would suffer no loss. 

(2) “Jim, or Knowledge. He has knowledge 
of all things hidden or manifest, whether in 
heaven or on earth. He knows the number 
of the leaves of the trees, of the grnins of 
wheat and of sand. Events past and future 
are known to Him. He knows what enters 
into the heart of man and what He utters 
with His mouth. He alone, except those to 
whom He has revealed them, knuws the in- 
visible things. He is free from forgetfalnoss, 
negligence and error. His knowledge is 
eternal: it is not posterior to His casence, 

(8) Gudrah, or Powor. He is Almighty. 
If He wills, He can raise the dead, make 
stones talk,trees walk, annihilate the heavens 
and the earth, and recreate of gold or of 
silver thousands similar to those destroyed. 
He can transport a man in 8 moment of time 
from the east to the west, or from the west to 
the east, or to the seventh heaven. His 


(power is eternal a priori and @ posteriori. It 


18 not posterior to His essence. 
(4) Iraduk, or Will He can do what He 


wills, and whatever He wills comes to pasa. 


He is not obliged to act.. Everything, good or 
evil, in this world exisats by His will Hse wilis 
the faith of the believer and the piety of the 
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religious. If He were to change His will 
there would be neithera true believer nor a 
pious man. He willeth also the unbelisf of 
the unbeliever and the irreligion of the wicked 
and, witbout that will, there would neither 
be unbelief norirreligion. Allwe do wedo by 
His will: what He willeth not does not come 
to pass. If one should ask why God does 
not will that all men should believe, we 
answer: “ We have no right to enguire about 
what God wills and does. He is perfectly 
free to will and to do what He pleases.” In 
creating unbelievers, in willing that they 
should remain in that state, in making ser- 
penta, scorpions and pigs : in willing, in short, 
all that is evil, God has wise ends in view 
which it is not necessary that we should 
know. We must acknowledge that the will 
of God is eternal and that it is not posterior 
to His essence. 

(5) Sam', or Hearing. He hears all sounds 
whether low or loud. He heare without an 
ear, for His attributes are not like those of 
men. 

(6) Basar, or Seeing. He seen all things, 
oven the steps of a black ant on a black stone 
ina dark night: yet He has no eye as men 
have. 

(1) Kalam, or Speech. He speaks, but not 
with & tongueanmen do. He speaks to some 
of His servants without the intervention of 
another, even as He apoke to Moses, and 
to Muhammad on the night of the ascension 
to heaven. Hespeska to others by the instru- 
mentality of Gabriel, and this isthe usual way 
in which He communicates His will to the 
prophete. It follows from this that the 
@ur'in is the word of God, and is eternal and 
uncreated, (Sale's Faith of Islam.) , 

With regard to the Muhammadan belief in 
the Supreme Being, Mr. Palgrave, tho well- 
known Oriental traveller, thus expresses 
himself :— 

““There is no god but God,” are words 
simply tantamonnt in English to the nega- 
tion of any deity save one alone: and thus 
much they certainly mean in Arabic, but 
the imply much more also. Their full sense 
is, not only to deny absolutely and unre- 
servediy al! plurality, whether of nature or of 
person, in the Supreme Being, not only to 
establish the unity of the Unbegetting and Un- 
begot, in all ita simple and uncommunicable 
Oneness : but besides this,the words in Arabic 
and among Arabs imply that this one Su- 

rere Being is also tho only Agent, the only 

orce, the only act existing throughout the 
universe, and leave to all beings else, matter 
or spirit, instinct or intelligence, physical or 
moral, nothing but pure unconditional paesive- 
nesa, alike in movement or in guiescence, in 
action or in capacity. The sole power, the 
sole motor, movement, energy, and deed, is 
God: the rest Is downright inertia and mere 
instrumentality, from the highest arcbangel 
down to the simplest atom of creation. Hence, 
in this one sentence, is summed up a& system 
which, for want of a better name, I may be 
permitted to call the Pantheism of Force, or 
of Act, thus exclusively assigned to God, Who 
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absorbs it all, oxorcises it ali, and to Whom 
alone it can be ascribed, whether for preser- 
ving or for destroying, for relative evil or for 
egually relative good. Isay ' relative," be- 
cause it is clear that in such a theology nc 
place is left for absolute good or evil, reason 
or extravagance, all ig abridged in the anto- 
cratical will of the One great Agent: ' sic 
volon sic jubeo, stet pro ratione roluntas': or, 
more significantly still, in Arabic Kema 
yeshao (ka-ma yash@u), "as He wills it,” to 
guote the constantly recurring expression of 
the Coran. 

“ Thus immeasureably and eternally exalted 
above, and dissimilar from, all creatures, 
which lie levelled before Him on one common 
plane of instrumentality and inertness, God is 
One in the totality of omnipotent and omni- 
present action, which acknowledges no rule, 
standard, or limit, save His own sole and 
absolute will. He communicates nothing to 
His creatures, for their seoming power and 
act ever remain His alone, and in return He 
receives nothing from them, for whatever 
they may be, that they are in Him, by Him, 
andfrom Himonly. And, secondly, no supe- 
riority, no distinction, no pre-eminence, can be 
lawfully claimed by one creature over its 
fellow, in the utter egualisation of their un- 
exceptional servitude and abasement: all are 
alike tools of the one solitary Force which 
employs them to crash or to benefit, to truth 
or to error, to honour or shame, to. happiness 
or misery, guite independently of their indi- 
vidual fitness, duserts, or advantage, and 
simply because “He wills it, and "as He 
wills it." 

“One might at firat sight think that this 
tremendous Antocrat, tbis uncontrolled and 
nnsympathising Power, wovld be faraboveany- 
thing like passions, desires, orinclinatione, Yet 
such ig not the case, for He has with respect 
to His creatures one main feeling and source 
of action, namely, jealouay of them, lest they 
should perchance attribute to themselves 
something of what is His alone, and thus en- 
croach on His all-engrossing kingdom. Hence 
He is ever more prone to punish than to 
reward, to inflict pain than to bestow plea- 
sure, to ruin than to build. It is His sin- 
gular satisfaction to let created beinga conti- 
nually feel that they are nothing else than 
His slaves, His tools, and contemptible tools 
also, that thus they may the better ac- 
knowledge His superiority, and know His 
power to be above their power, His cunning 
above :their cunning, His will above their 
will, His pride above their pride, or rather, 
that there ie no power, cunning, will, or pride, 
save His own. 

“But He Himself, sterile in His imacoes- 
Bible height, neither loving nor enjoying aught 
save His own and self-easured desran with- 
out son, companion, or counsellor, is no Jess 
barren of Himself than for His cregtures, and 
His own barrenness and lone egoism in Him- 
self is the cause and rule of His indifferent 
and unregarding despotism around. The 
first note Is the key of the whole tune, and 
the primal idea of God runs through and 
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modifies the whole system and creed that 
centres in Him. 

« That the notion here given of the Deity, 
monstrous and blasphomous as it may appear, 
is exactliy and'literally that which the Coran 
conveya or intends to convey, 1 at present take 
for granted. But that it indeed is 80, no one 
who has attentively perused and thought over 
the Arabic text (for mere cursory reading, 
especially in & translation, will not suffice), 
can hesitate to allow. In fact, every pbrase 
of the preceding sentences, every touch in this 
odious portrait, has heen taken, to the best of 
my ability, word for word, or at least mean- 
Ing for meaning, from the “Book, the truest 
mirror of the mind. and scope of its writer. 

“And that such was in reality Maho- 
met's mind and idea, is fully confirmed by 
the witness-tongue of contemporary tradition. 
Of this we have many authentic samples : the 
Saheeh (Sakih), the Commentary of Beydawi 

al-Baizawi), the Mishkat ul Masabih, and 

fty similar works, afford ample testimony on 
this point. But for the benefit of my readers 
in general, all of whom may not have drunk 
eguslly deep at the fountain-heads of Islamic 
dogma, I will gubjoin a specimen, known 
perbaps to many Orientalists, yet too charac- 
teristic to be hare omitted, a repetition of 
which I have endured times out of number 
from admiring and approving Wahhibis in 
Nejed. 

“«« Acoordingly, when God'—so runs the 
tradition: Ihad better said, the blasphemy— 
“yegolved to create the human race, He took 
into His hands a mass of earth, the same 
whenca all mankind were to be formed, and 
in which they after a manner pre-existed : and 
having then divided the clod into two egual 
portions, He threw the one half into hell, 
saying, “ These to eternal fire, and I care 
not” and projected the other haHf into hea- 
ven, adding, “and these to Paradise, 1 care 
not.”' (See Mishkatu 'I-Masabih Babu 'I- 
Gadr.) 

“ Commentary would here be superfiuous. 
But in this we have before us the adeguate 
idea of predestination, or, to giveit a truer 
name, pre-damnation, held d taught in the 
school of the Coran. Paradise and hell are 
at once totally independent of love or hatred 
on the part of the Deity, and of merits or de- 
merits, of good or evil conduct, on the part 
of the creature, and, in the corresponding 
theory, rightly so, since the very actions 
which we call good or ill-deserviny, right or 
mrong, wicked or virtuous, are in their es- 
aence all one and of one, and accordingly 
merit neither praise nor blame, unishment 
nor recompense, except and simply after the 
arbitrary value which the all-regulating will 
of the great despot may choose to Resign Or 
imputeto them. In & word, He burns one in- 
dividual through all eternity amid red-hot 
cbains and seas of molten fire, and seats 
another in the plenary enjoyment of an evet- 
Iasting brothel between forty celestisi concu- 
binde, just and egually for His own good 
pleasure, and because He wills it. 

“Men are thus all on one common level, 
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here and heresfter, in their physical, social, 
and mdral sight—the level of siaves to one 
zole Master, of tools to one universal Agent. 
But the egualising process does not sto 
here: beasta, birds, fishes, insecta, all parti- 
cipate of the same honour or debasement all 
are, like man, the siaves of God, the tools 
&nd automata of His will: and hence Ma- 
homet is simply logical and self-consistent 
when in the Coran be informs his followere, 
that birds, beasts, and the rest are " nations ' 
like themselves, nor does any intrinuic dis- 
tinction exist between them and the human 
species, except what accidental diversity the 
« King, the Proud One, the Mighty,th. Giant," 
&c., as he styles his God, may have been 
Pesen to make, just as He will.c it, and 80 
jong as He may will it. 

“However, should any one think himself 
aggrieved by such assoriation, he may con- 
sole himself by relecting that,.on the other 
hand, angels, archangels, genu, devils, and 
whatever other spiritoai Leings may exiat, 
areno less on his level also, and that if he 
himself be no betterthan a camel, he is, how- 
ever, no worse than Gabriel or any seraph. 
And then, over all arid above all, ' There is 
no god but God'”—( Central and .Lastern 
Arabia, voL i. p. 365.) 

Arabic 


GOG AND MAGOG. 
Yajuj wa Majuj, also spelt Ma'juj 
wa Ya'juj (eyes, tx). A barbarous 
people of Central Asia, perhaps the Turko- 
mans, who are in the Gur'in represented as 
doing evil in the land in the days of Zi 1- 
Garnain (or Alexander). See Sirah xviii. 
93-97 — 

“They said, “O Zi 'I-Garnsin! verily Gog 
and Magog waste this land: shall we then pay 
thee tribute, so thou build a rampart between 
us and them ?' 

« He said, “Better than your tribute is the 
might wherewith my Lord batb strengthened 
mej but help me strenuously, and I will sets 
barrier between you and them. 

«(Bring me blocks of iron,” —until when it 
filled the space between the mountain sides— 
“ Ply, said he, "your bellowa,”—until when he 
had made it red with heat (ai he said,— 
“Bring me molten brass that 1 may pour upon 
it." 

“And Gog and Magog were not able to 
scale it, neither were they able to dig 
throngh it. 

“This,” said he, “is & mercy from my 
Lord.” 

They are also apakan of in Siirah xxi. 95, 
2 as a people who shall appear in the last 

Aya — 

““Thereis a ban on every city which we 
shall have destroyed, that they shall not 
arise again, 

“ Until a way is opened for Gog and Ma. 
gg, and they shall hasten from every high 


Al-Baizawi says Yajoj and Mijij are two 
tribes descended from Japheth the son of 
Noah, and some say Yajuj belong to the 
Turks and Majij to the Jilk (Comp 








Delay 


GOLD 


Esekiel xxxviii. 2: xxxix. 13 Rev. xvi. 14: 
xx. 8) 


GOLD. Arabic zahab (x-b3) : Heb. 


593. The zakat imposed upon gold is upon 
twenty misgdls one-half misgil, and upon 
erery four misgals in excess, one girit, becanse 
the alms upon gold is one fortieth of the whole. 
This is due upon all gold, whetber it bein coin 
orin ornaments. But ash-Shafi'i says it is 
not due upon the ornaments of women or the 
rings of men. (Hidayah, vol. i. p. 27.) 

The sale of gold is only lawful when it is 
exactly egual in point of weight, for Muham- 
mmad gsid, “ Sell gold for gold, from hand to 
hand, at an egual rate according to weight, 
for anyineguality in point of weight is usury.” 
(Idem, vol. ii. 552.) 

“ It is not lawful for a man or woman to eat 
or drink out of gold or silver vessels.” (Idem, 
vol. vi. 86.) 


GOLIATH. Arabic Jilat (wp). 
The giant whom King David slew. Men- 
tioned in the @ur'an, Sirah ii. 251: “ And 
when they went forth to battle against Jalit 
and his army, they said, “O Lord, give us 
patience, and strengthen our feet, and help us 
against the infdels!' Therefore they dis- 
comfited them by the will of God, and David 
slew Jalat.” 

The commentators have not ventured to 
give any account of Jalit. 


GOMORRAH. Arabic Ghamirah 


(By). Not mentioned by name in 
the Garin: but Sadum wa Ghamurah are un- 
derstood to be the “ overtnrned cities” re- 
ferred to in Sirahs ix. 71, Ixix. 9. 


GOOD WORKS. Arabic as-Sali- 
hat (wal). According to the 
teaching of the @ur'in, good works without 
faith will not save from the torments of 
hell 

Sarah xviii. 1035: “ Shall we tell you who 
are they that have lost their labour most : 
whose efforta in the present life have been 
mistaken, and who deemed that what they 
did was right? They are those who believed 
not in the signs of the Lord, or that they 
should ever meet Him. Vain, therefore, are 
their worka, and no weight will we allow 
them on the day of Resurrection.” 

Faith in the above is belief in the mission 
of Muhammad: all Muslims being considered 
in a state of grace, no matter what their actions 
may be. With, reference to the good deeds of 
Muslims, the following is the teaching of 
Muhammad, as recorded in the Traditions 
(Mishkat, book x. chap. iii.) :— 

“When a man is brougbt to Islim and he 
performs it well, God covers all his former 
sins, and he geta ten rewards for every good 
act, up to seven hundred, and even more than 
tbat, whereas the reward of misdeeds is as 
one to one, unless God passes that over like- 
wise.” 

“There are three persons whose actions 
are not written, one a person asleep until he 
awakes: the second, a boy not arrived at 
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puberty: the third, as madman until he re- 
covers his reason." 

“ Verily, God recordeth both the good deeds 
and the evil deeds. He who has proposed to 
do evil and did not do it, for him God re- 
cordeth one perfectly good deed. And he who 
intended to do good and put his intentions 
into practice, for him God recordeth from ten 
to seven hundred good deeda (according to 
their merits). And he who intended to do 
evil but did it not, God recordeth one good 
act : but he who intendeth to do evil and doeth 
it, for him God recordeth one evil deed.” 

“ Verily, the condition of that person who 
does evil and after that good deeda, is like the 
condition of a man with tight armour on, 
which has troubled bim. He does one good 
deed and the rings of the armour become 
open. He does another good deed, and the 
armour falls from his body.” 

“ Verily there was a man amongst those 
who were before you to whom the angel of 
death came to take his soul, and he was 
asked "Have you done any good act?” He 
said in answer, “I do not remember that I 
have done any good.' It was said to him, 
“ Look well into yourself, and consider if you 
have done any good work. He said, “ido 
not find any good in myself, except that I 
used to buy and sellin the world and used to 
claim my right from the rich, but ailowed 
them their lejsure to pay me when they liked, 
and I forgave the poor.' Then God bronght 
that man into paradise.” 

“An adulteresa was forgiven, who passed 
byadogat a well, and the dog was holding 
ont his tongue from thirst, which was near 
killing him. The woman drew off her boot 
and tied it to the endof her veil, and drew 
water for the dog, and gave him to drink, and 
she was forgiven on account of that act. It 
was asked the Prophet, ' Verily, are there re- 
wards for our doing good to gnadrupeda, and 
giving them water to drink ?' He said, ' There 
are rewarda for benefiting every animal 
having a moist liver. ” 

“ Your smiling in your brothers face is 
almsj and your exhorting mankind to vir- 
tuons deeda is alma, and your prohibiting 
the forbidden is alms: and your showing men 
the road when they lose it is alma, and your 
assisting the blind is alms : and your removing 
stones, thorns, and bones, which are inconve- 
nient to man is alms: and your pouring 
water from your bucket into that of your 
brother is alms for you." 


GOSHAH-NISHIN (wet tag). 
Lit. “One who sita in a comer.” A Denias 
term for devont person who in retirement 
engages in the contemplation of the Deity. 

GOSPEL. Arabic Injil (Jom). 
A term applied to the whole of the New Tes- 
tament scriptures. (NEW TESTAMENT.) 


GRAMMAR. (irmu 'L-ADAB.) 


GRANDFATHER. Arabic jadd 
(ss). Ifa father die without appoints 
ing an executor, the grandfather represente 
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the father. And in making contracts of mar- 
riage, the grandfather has precedence of an 
executor, although the exeoutor takes prece- 
dence in managing the property. (Hidayah, 
Tol. iv. p. 565.) In case of the father being 
oor, itia the duty of the grandfather to act 
or his grandohild in the distribution of alms, 
bo. (Idem, vol. ii. p. 244.) 
GRANDMOTHER. Arabic jaddah 
(Bee). If the mother of an infant 
die, the right hizanah, or guardianehip, rests 
with the maternal grandmotber in preference 
tothe paternal: but if ee be not living, the 
paternal grandmotber has the right prior to 
any other relation. The paterna! grandmother 
is also entitled to a sixth of the effects of 8 
child of her son, if the child's mother be dead, 
as being the mother's share. (Hidayah, vol. i. 
p. 386.) 


GRAVE. Arabic gabr (,8) : Heb. 


"59, The graves of Muhammadans 
are ho dug as to allow the body to lie with ita 
face towards Makkah, eonseguently in India 
they are dag from north tosouth. It ja usual 
to dig a grave the depth egualto the height of 
the breast of a middle-sized man, and to make 
& receas at the bottom, which is called lahd,in 
which the body is placed. The body having 
been piaced in this recesa, it is closed with 
unburnt bricks, and the grave is filled with 
earth and & mound raised over it. 

The 'Traditions of Muhammad, as well as 
the works of Muslim doctors, all teach that 
a dead body is conscious of pain, and there- 
fore great care is taken to prevent any pres- 
sure upon the body. 

“Amir relates that his father Sa'd ibn Abi 
Waggis said on his death-bed, “ Make 8 
lahd for me towards Makkah, and put unburnt 
bricks upon my grave, as was done in the 
case'of the Propbet (Sahihu Muslim, p. 211). 

Sufyinsat-Tammir relates that he “ saw the 
Prophet's grave, and the top of it was like a 
camel's back.” (Sahihu I-Bukhari.) 

Ibn 'Abbas says “ared cloth was placed 
upon the Prophet's grave.” (Mishkat, book 
v. Cc. vi. 

Jabir says “the Prophet prohibited build- 
ing with mortar on graves, and also placing 
inscriptions upon them.” (Mishkat, book v. 
c. vi.) But notwithstanding this tradition 
(which is arted upon by the Wahhibis), 
masonry tombs are most common in all parts 
of Islim, and form some of the most striking 
apecimens of Muhammadan architecture. 
(romes.) 

GRAVE, The Punishments of the. 
(vAzABU 'L-GABB.) 

GREEKS. Arabic ar-Rum (m1), 
by which is meant the Byzantine or Eastern 
Empire. In the xxxth chapter of the @ur'n, 
entitled the Siiratu 'r-Rum, or the “ Chapter 
of the Greeks,” there isa reference to the 
defeat of the Byzantine power by the Per- 
signs with a supposed propheoy of future suc- 
cessas. The chapter begins thus :— 

“Alif, Lam. Mim. THE GREEKS have 
been defeated 


an ana 


GRBEKS 


“Ina land hard by: But after their defeat 
they shall defeat their foes, 

“In & few years. First and last is the 
affair with God. And on that day shall the 
faithful rejoice 

“ In the aid of their God : He aideth whom 
He will 3 and He is the Mighty, the Marciful. 

“ Itis the promin of God: To his promise 
God will not be untrue: but most men know 
if not.” 

Following al-Bairiwi, the Jalilin, and 
other commentators, Sale remarks that— 

The accomplishment of the prophecy cou- 
tained in. this passage, which is very famous 
among the Muhammadangs, being insiated on 
by their doctors as & convincing proof that 
the Gur'iin really came down from-heaven, it 
may be excusable to be a little particular. 

The passage is said to have been revealed 
on occasiop of a great victory obtained by the 
Persians over the Greeka, the news whereof 
coming to Makkah, the infidels became 
strangely elated, and began to abuse Muham- 
mad and his followers, imagining that this 
succesa of the Persians, who, like themselves, 
were idolatora, and supposed to have no 
scriptures, against the Christians, who pre- 
tended as well as Muhummad to woruhip one 
God, and to have divine scriptures, was an 
earnest of their own future successes against 
the Prophet, and those of his religion, to 
check which vain hopes it was foretold in the 
words of thetext, that how improbable soever 
it might seom, yet the scale should be turoed 


Lin a few yeara, and the vanguished Greeks 


Agar as remarkably against the Persians. 
hat this prophecy was exactly fulfilled, the 
commentators fail not to observe, though 
they do not exactly agree in the accounts 
they give of its accomplishment, the number 
of years between the two actions being not 
precisely determined. Some place the vic- 
tory gained by the Persians in the fifth year 
before the Hijrah, and their defeat by the 
Greeks in the second year after it, when the 
battle of Badr was fought, others place the 
former in the third or fourth year before 
the Hijrah, and the Iatter in the end of the 
sixth or beginning of the seventh year after it, 
when the expedition of al-Hudaibiyah was 
undertaken. 'The date of the victory gained 
by the Greeks in the first of these accounts, 
interferes with a story which the commenta- 
tors tell, of & wager laid by Abi Bakr with 
Ubaiy ibn Khalf, who turned this propheoy 
into ridicule. Abi Bakr at first laid ten 
young camela that the Persians should re- 
ceive an overtbrow within three years, but on 
his acguainting Muhammad with what be had 
done, that Prophet told him that the word 
biz, made use of in this passage, signified no 
determinate number of years, but any number 
from three to nine (though some suppose the 
tenth year is included), and therefore advised 
him to prolong the time and to raise the 
wager, which he accordingly proposed to 
Ubaiy, and they agreed that the time assigned 
8honld be nine years and the wager a huns 
dred camels. Before the time wus elapsed, 
Ubaiy died of a wound received at Uhud, Iu 


GROVE 


the third year of the Hijrah: but the event 
afterwards showing that Aba Bakr had won, 
he received the camels of Ubay's heirs, and 
brought them in triumph to Muhammad. 
History informs us tbat the successes of 
Khosru Parsiz, King of Persia, who carried 
on a terrible war against the Greek empire, 
to revenge the death of Maurice, his father- 
in-law, selain by Phocas, were very great, and 
continued in an uninterrupted course for two- 
and-twenty years. Particularly in the year 
of Christ 615, about tbe beginning of the 
sixth year before the Hijrah, the Persians, 
having the preceding year conguered Syria, 
made themselves masters of Palestine and 
took Jerusalem, which seems to bethat signal 
advantage gained over the Greeks mentioned 
in this passage, as agreeing beat with the 
terms here used, and most likely to alarm the 
Arabs by reason of their vicinity to the scene 
of action, and there was 80 little probability 
at that time of the Greeks being able to re- 
trieve their lossps, much less to distress the 
Persiana, that in the following years the 
arms of the latter made still farther and 
more considerable progresses, and at length 
they laid siege to Constantinople itself. But 
in the year 626, in which the fourth year of 
the Hijrah began, abut ten years after the 
taking of Jerusalem, the Greeks, when it was 
least expected, gained a remarkable victory 
over the Persians, and not only obliged them 
to guit the territories of the empire, by car- 
rying the war into their own country, but 
drove them to the last extremity, and spoiled 
the capital city al-Madayin: Heraclius en- 
joying thenceforward a continued series of 
good fortune, to the deposition and death of 
Khosriu. (Sale's Koran, in loco.) 


GROVE, The. Arabic Aikah (41). 
The Ashabu '-Aikah, or “the people of the 
Grove,” are mentioned four times in the 
@ar'an, Sirahs xv. 78, xxvi. 176, xxviii. 21, 
L 18, as being a tribe or class of people who 
treated the prophets as liars, The following 
particulars regarding them aregiven in Surah 
xxvi. 170 :— 

“ The people of thegrove of Madyan treated 
the Apostles as liara. 

" When Shw'aib their brother said to them, 
“ Will ye not fear God? 

“I truly am your trustworthy Apostle. 

“ Fear God, then, and obey me: 

“Noreward ask I of you forthis: my re- 
ward is of the Lord of the Worlds alone." 


GUARDIANSHIP. Guardianship 
over & minor is of two kinds: wilayah 
(&9,), or guardianship of the property and 
edpcation and marriage of the ward, and 
hizinah (Wl4e), or guardianship over the 
rearing and bringing up of the child. 

Guardians are either 80 by natural right or 
by testament, or by appointment by a judge. 

The guardianship of a minor fr the ma- 
nagement and preservation of hi: property 
devolves first on his or her father, then on 
the father's executor, next on the paternal 
wrandfather, then on his executor, then on 
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the executors of such exeoutora, next an the 
ruling power or his representative, the @az1, 
or judge. In default of a father, fuiher's 
father, and their executors, as above, all of 
whom are termed near guardiang, it rests in 
the Gizi to appoint a guardian of an infant's 
property. The other paternal kinsmen who 
are termed remote kindred, and the mother 
succeed, according to proximity, to the guar- 
dianship of an infant for the purpose of edu- 
cation and marriage, they have no right to 
be guardians of his property, unless & 
pointed to beso by the ruling autbority, or in 
the original proprietor's will, proved by com- 
petent witnesses. The mother's right of 
guardianship is, however, forfeited upon her 
being remarried to a stranger, but regained 
when she is divorced by him, and has again 
become a widow. 

In default of the mother as well as of the 
paternal kindred of a minor, his maternal 
relations are, according to proximity, ontitled 
to guardianship for the purposes of educa- 
tion and marriage, and not for the manage- 
ment of his property, unless s0 appointed in 
the late owner's will or by the Wazi. 

The general rule is that a guardian, execu- 
tor, or anyone who hasthe care of the person 
and property of a minor, can enter into & 
contract whichia or likely to be advantageous 
and not injurious to his ward. 

A guardian may sell or purchase moveables 
on account of his ward, either for an eguiva- 
lent orat such a rate as to occasion an incon- 
siderable loss, but not at such a rate as to 
make the loss great and apparent. (Hidayah, 
vol. iv. p. 553.) 

A guardian is allowed to borrow money for 
the support and education of his ward, even 
by pawning the minor'e property : the debt 80 
contracted must be paid out of his (the 
minor's) estate, or by him when he comes of 
age. 

Ik is not lawful for a guardian to pledge 
into his own hands goods belonging to his 
ward on account of a debt due to him, or into 
the hands of his child being an infant, or 
into the hands of his slave being a merchant 
and free from debt. (Hidayah, vol iv. p. 
214. 

Natan can pawn the goods of his infant 
child into his own hands fur a debt due from 
the child, or into the hands of another of his 
children being an infant. 

A father may also pawn on account of his 
own debt the goods belonging to his minor 
son, who on coming of. age will redeem the 
goods discbarging the debt, and have a claim 
on the father for the sum. 

The contract of pawn entered into by a 
father with respect to his minor child's goods 
cannot be annulled by the minor, even if it 
were not for his own debt or for his own 
benefit. 

The mother is, of all the peraons, the best 
entitled to the custody (hizana/) of her infant 
child during marriage and after separation 
from her husband, unless she be an apostate, 
or wickced, or unworthy to be trusted. 
(Futawa-1-Alangiri, vol. i. p. 728.) 
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Next the mother's mother how high soever 
is ontitled to the custody (hisinah) of a 
child: failing her by death, or marriage 
to & atranyer, tho full sister is entitled : 
failing her by death or marriage to & 
stranger, tho half-sister by the mothcr. On 
failure of herin the same way tho danghtor 
of the full sister, then the daughter of the 
half-siator by tho mother, Noxt tho matornal 
aunt in tbo samo way, and then the paternal 
aunts also jin liko manner. (Kutawa-i-Alam- 
giri, voli. p. 728.) 

An umm-i-walad (or a femalo slave who has 
bornea child to her mastor), when cmanci- 
pated, obtains the right of taking hor child. 
(Tlidayah, vol. i. p. 389.) 

When it is necessary to removo a boy from 
the custody of women, or there is no woman 
of hias own people to take charge of him, ho 
is to be given up to hia agnate malo rela- 
tives (“asabah). Of these the father ix tho 
first, then the paternal grandfatber, how 
high soever, then the full brother, then the 
balf-brother by the father, then tho son of the 
full brother, then the son of the half-brother 
by the fatber, then tbe full paternal uncle, 
then tbe half paternal uncle by the father, 
then tho sons of paternal uncles in the rame 
order. But though a boy may be given up to 
the son of bis paternal uncle, a girl should 
not be entrusted to him 

No male has any right to the custody of a 
female child, but one who is, within the pro- 
hibited degrees of relationshipto her: and an 
fasabah who is profligate has no rigbt to her 
custody. (Fatawd-i- Alamgiri, vol. i. p. 729.) 

A female's custody of & boy terminates 
when he is seven years old, and of a yirl at 
her puberty. 

Male custody of a boy continuea till pu- 
berty, of a female not only till puberty, but till 
she can be safely left to herself and, trusted 
to tako caro of herself. 

When a& female has ncither father nor 
grandfather nor any of her 'asdbah to take 
charge of her, or the 'asabah is prolligate, it 
is the duty of the judge to tako cognizanco of 
her condition: and if she can be trusted to 
take care of herself, he should allow her to 
live alone, whether sho bo a virgin or a saiyi- 
dah, and if not, he should place her with some 
female amin, or trustee, in whom he has con- 
fidonce: for he is the superintendent of all 
Muslims. (Fatawa-i- Alamgiri, vol. i. p. 730.) 
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When & mother rofuses to take charge of a 
child without hire, it may bo committed to 
another. 

A boy or yirl having passcd the poriod of 
hizanah, has no option to be with ono parent 
in profcrence to the othor, but must ncces- 
sarily thenccforth romain in chargo of the 
father. (Hidayah, voli. p. 389.) 

Before the complotion of 'idddeh, or disso- 
lution of marriage, the proper place of hiza- 
nuh As that whero tho husband and wifo live, 
and tho former cannot take away the child 
out of the custody of the-latter, After com- 
plotion of ber “iddah, and separation from her 
husband, a woman can take her child to the 
placc of her nativity, provided tho marriago 
had been contractod there, or it is so near 
from the place of separation or husband's 
residence, that if tho busband should leave 
tbelatter in tbe morning to visit the child, 
he can return to his residenco before night. 
Thore is also no objection to her rcmoving 
with the child from a@ village to the city or 
chicf town of tho district, the same being ad- 
vantayeous to tbe child, and in no respect 
injurious to the father. If the child's mother 
be dead, and its hizinah or custody has 
passod to the maternal grandfather, she can- 
not remove the child to her own city, though 
the marriage had taken place there. Other 
women than the grandmother are like her in 
respect to the place of hizanah. 

ben an umm-i-walad has been emancipated, 
she has no right to take her child from the 
cityin which the father is residing. 

(Hidayah, vol. i., Fatawa-i- Alamgiri, vol. i.: 
Durru “-Mukhtar, p. 8465 Jami'u 'r- Rumaz : 
Kn Lecturex, 1879, Bailie's Digest, p. 

30. 


GUEST. Arabic zaif (—i——a). 
(rosPITALITY.) 
GURZ. (5S). (1) The Persian 


word for the mztrayah, or iron mace, where- 
with the infidel dead are smitten in their 
graves by tho angola Munkur and Nakir. 
LVAZABU 'L-9ANB.) 

(2) An iron mace pointed at one end and 
having a knob at the other covered with 
spikes, and used by the Guiz Mir, or Rufa'i 
fagirs, for striking ayainst their breasts in 
their devotional exercises, ( Udnin-i-/slam, 
p: 291.) 


H. 


HABA" (sis). “ Dust,” especially 
the finer particles which fly about and are 
only conspicuous in the sun's rays. 

1 term usod by the Sufi mystics for those 
portions of matter (hayila) which God has 
Gistributed in creation. (“Abdu 'r-Razzig's 
Dict. of Safi Terma.) 





HABIB An-NAJJAR ((pittrees). 
“Habib tho Carpenter,” whose story is told 
in the Gur'an (Surah xxxvi. 12), as followse :— 

“Set forth to them the instance of the 
people of the city (1.e. of Antioch) when the 
Sent Ones came to it. 

“ When we sent two (i.e, John and Jude) 
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Unto thom and thoy chargod thom both with 
imposture—thorefore with a& third (4.e. Simon 
Potor) wo atrongthonod thom : and they anid, 
$ Verily wo aro tho Sont nnto you of God." 

“Thoy anid, $ Yo aro only men liko us: 
Nought hnth the God of Moroy sont down, 
Yo do nothing but lio." 

“ Thoy anid, "Our Lord knoweth that wo 
aro Ruroly ront unto you: 

« «Fo proclaim » cloar mossago ia our only 
duty. 

“ Thoy anid, /Ofa truth wo sugar ill from 
you: if yo doaist not wo will auroly atono you, 
and a griovoua punishmont will suroly bofall 
you from ua." 

“ Thoy said, $ Your angury of illia with 
yoursolvoa, Will yo bo warnod? Nay, yo 
aro an erring people,' 

« Thon from tho ond of tho city n man (1.e. 
Hubib, the carpentor) camo ranning: Ho 
said, “O my poople! follow tho Sant Onos , 

“(Foltow thoro who aak not of you a re- 
componca, and who aro rightiy gnided. 

€ And why should I not worahip Him who 
mado me, and to whom ye ahnil bo brought 
back ? 

“(Shall I takogoda boside Him? If the 
God of morcy bo plensod to afflict mo, their 
Intercomaion will not avort from mo aught, 
nor will they deliver: 

“6 Truly thon should I be in a manifost error. 

« Verily, in your Lord havo I bolievod: 
therofcre hear mo.' 

« —It was snid to him, “Entor thou into 
Paradiso' (1.e. nftor thoy had atonod him to 
death). And ho said, “Ob thnt my poople 
know 

“« How gracious God hath boen to mo, and 
that He hath mudo mo ono of Mis honoured 
onos." 

“ But no army rent wo down out of honven 
after his death, nor woro wothon sending down 
our angela— 

«Thoro was but one ahout from Gabridl, 
and Io! thoy wera oxtinct. 

“Oh! tho misery fhut resta upon my aer- 
vanta! No npontle comoth to thom but thoy 
laugh him to acorn.” 

M-Baisiwi, tho commentator, saya the 
pooplo of tho City of Antioch wore idolators, 
and thnt Joaua aonttwo of his diaciplon, Yahya 
and Yiinas (John and J Hap ha pronch to thom. 
And whon thoy arrivod, thoy mot Habib, tho 
carpontor, to whom they mado known thoir 
mission. Habib said, “ What aigns can yo 
ahow that yo aro rent of God?” Andtho dia- 
ciplon ropliod, “ We can hoal tho sick and 
give sight to thowo who aro born blind, and 
curo to loprosy.” Thon Habib brought his 
sick aon to thom, and they laid thoir handa 
upon him and he was honlodd / And Habib 
bolievod on Jowus, and ho mado known tho 
goapol to to people of tho city. Many of tho 
pooplo thor came to tho disciplon gnd woro 
also hoalod. The nowa thon roacbod the car 
of tho yovernor of tho city, and ho sent for 
the two diaciples and thoy proachod to him. 
Ho ropliod, “ Is your God difforont from our 
God?” They said, “ Yen. Ho it is who 
made theo and thy gods.” Thogovernor thon 
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sont thom away and put thom in prison 
Whion thoy woro in prison, Josus sont Sham'in 
(Simon Potor), and ire camo yecretiy and mado 
frionda with tlho sorvants of the govornor, and 
in timo gainod necora to tho governor'r pre- 
aonco, and porformod & miracle in the pre- 
aanco Of thn govarnor by raising a child who 
Ind hoon dond xeven daya. Tha child when 
raised (rom the dond. said ha had seen Jeans 
Chirist in henven, and that ho hnd intorcodod 
for tio three disciplea in prison. Tho 
kovernor believod and many othera with 
him. Those who did not boliovo raisod & dia- 
turbanco in tho city, and Habib tlke carpenter 
oxhorted thom to holieve. Kor this ho war 
nstoned, and. having died, ontered into YParudine. 

Habib's tomb is still seen nt Antioch, and is 
visitod by Muhammnadana as a shbrino. 


HABIL (Je). (amer.) 


HABWAH (dy). The posture of 
Ritting with tlo loya and thighis contractod 
townrda tho bolly, the back bont forwarda, 
and supportod in that position hy tho arme 
Crssgod over the knces. Muslima nre for- 
bidden to sit in this posture during. the ze- 
cital of the Khuthah on Fridaya (Mishkat, 
book iv. p. 45, pt. 2) as it inclinoa to drowsinoss. 


HADAS (wae). State of an un- 
cloan porson, of one who has not porformed 
tho usual ablutions before prayer. 


HADD (3), pl. budid. In its pri- 
mitivo songo dc aignifes “ obatruction,” 
whonce a portor or yate-kocpor is called 
haddad, or “obatructer,” from his offico of 
prohibiting pooplo from entoring. In law it 
@xpresses tho puniahmenta, the limita of which 
have beon dolinod hy Muhammad ecithor in the 
(urin or in tho JIndia. Thoro punishments 
aro (1) For adultery, stoning : (2) For forutea- 
lion, Xx hundrod atripor: (3) For the /fulae 
Gecusation of a married person with adultery 
(or Gazf), sighty stripas: (4) For apostasy, 
donth : (8) For drimking wine, oighty stripos : 
(8) For theft, the cutting off of the right hand , 
(7) For kighway robhery : tor simple robbery on 
the highwny, the loss of hands and feet: for 
robbery with murdor, doath. oithor by tho 
aword or, by cracifixion. (Hidayah, vol. ii. 
pl. (ronroret.) 


at-HADID (smt). “ Iron.” The 
titlo of tho Lvnth Sirah of the Gur'in, in 
which tho word occurs (vorso 25): “ We sent 
down iron in which are both koon violence and 


advantages to mon.” 

HADIS (wsle). What happens 
for tho first time: now, fresh. That which 
is born in timoas opposed to gndim, or that 


which is without a boginning, as God. 
HADIS (6x45), pl. ahadis. 


DrrioN.) 


HADIS GUDSI (15 442). A 
divine saying. A torm used for a hadia which 
relates a revelation from God in the language 
of the Prophet. An oxample is found in the 
Mishkat (book i. c. i. pt. 1): “ Abu Ilurairah 
said, "The PrupLot of God related tlono words 


(ru. 
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of God, “The sons of Adam vex me, and 
abuse the age, whereas I am The AGE 
itself: In my hands are all events: I have 
made the day and night.” '” 


HADIYAH (&.w). A present or 


offering made to persons of conseguence, 
kings or rulers. 


HADY («sws). Cattle sacrificed at 
Makkah during the Pilgrimage, as distin- 
guished from animals sacrificed on the Great 
Festival, which are called uzhiyah. These 
animals are branded and sent off with strings 
round their necks, as offerings to the sacred 
temple. They may be bullocks, or camels, or 
sheep, or goats. (Mishkat, book xi. c. viii.) 


HAFIZ (We). Lit. “A guardian ” 
or protector. (1) One of the names of God, 
al-Hafiz. (2) A governor, e.g. Hafizu 'I-Baits 
the guardian of the Makkan temple. (3) One 
who has committed the whole of the Gur'in 
to memory. 

“Usmin relates that the Prophet said: 
“ The best person amongst you is he who has 
learnt the (Jur'in and teaches it. (Mishkat, 
book vii, c. i) In the east it is usual for 
blind men to commit the @ur'in to memory, 
and to thus obtain the honourable distinction 


of Hafiz. . 
HAFSAH (Lem). One of Muham- 


mad's wives. She was the daughter of “Umar, 
and the widow of Khunais, an early convert 
to Islim. She married Muhammad about six 
months after her former hueband's death. 
During the lifetime of the Prophet she was a 
person of considerable influence in his coun- 
nels, being the daughter of'"Umar. She sur- 
vived Muhammad some year3, and has re- 
corded several traditions of his sayings. 


HAGAR. Arabic Hajar (-). 
The slave wife of Abraham and the mother 
of Ishmael. Al-Bnizawi says that Hajar was 
the slave girl of Sarah, the wife of Abraham, 
and she admitted her to Abraham,jand from 
her was born Ishmael. Sarah became jealous 
of Hijar (because she had a son), and she 
demanded of Abraham that he should put 
both the mother and child away, and he sent 
them away in the direction of Makkah, and 
at Makkah God produced for them the spring 
Zamzam (zaMzZAM). When the tribe of Jur- 
hum saw that there was water in that place, 
they said to Hajar, “If you will share with 
us the water of this spring, wo will share with 
you the milk of our herds,” and from that 
time Makkah became a place of importance. 
(Tajsiru I-Baizawi, p. 424.) 


HAIR. Arabic sha'r, sha'ar (jae). 
Heb. 1y9. 


The sale of human hair is unlawful in the 
same manner as the use of it for any purpose 
is unlawful. Being a part of the human 
body, it is necessary to preserve it from dis- 
grace, to which an exposure of it to sale 
necessarily subjects it. It is related in the 
traditions that God has cursed women who use 
false bair. (Hidayah, vol. ii. p. 489.) (urap.) 





AL-HAJARU 'I-ASWAD 


HATTIYAH (dee). A sect of 
Muslims founded by Ahmad ibn Ha'it, who 
said there were two Gods, one whose exis- 
tence is from eternity (gadim),' 1.e, Allah, 
and the other who is created in time (muhad- 
das), ie. al-Masih (Christ), and that it is he 
who will judge the world in the last day. 
And he maintained that this is the meaning 
of the words which occur in the traditions : 
“God created man in his own image.” (Kitabu 
-Tasrifat, in loco.) 

HAIWAN (0lyes). The animal 
creation, which is divided into haiwin natig, 
or rational beings, and haiwan sikit, or 
irrational beings. (ANIMAL8, BEINGS.) 

AL-HAIY (md!) Heb. "73, “ The 
Living One.” One of the ninety-nine attributes 
of God. The term freguently occura in the 
Gur'an 

HA'IZAH (Kafe). 
woman. (MENSTRUATION.) 

HAJAR (pw). (radar) 

AL-HAJARU L-ASWAD 
(Syeh). Int. “The Black Stone.” 
The famous black stone which forms part of 
tbe sharp angle of the Ka'bah in the temple 
at Makkah. Mr. Burkhardt says, “It is an 
irregular oval, about seven inches in dia- 
meter, with an undulating surface, composed 
of about a dozen smaller stones of different 
sizes and shapes, well joined together with a 
small gnantity of cement, and perfectly well 
smoothed it looks as if the whole had been 
broken intoas many pieces by a violent blow, 
and then united again. It is very diflicult to 
determine accurately the guality of this 
stone, which has been worn to its present 
surface by the millions of touches and kisses 
it has received. It appeared to me like a 
lava, containing several small extraneous par- 
ticles of a whitish and of a yellow substance. 
Its colour is now a deep reddish brown ap- 
proaching to black. It is surrounded on all 
sides by a border composed of a substance 
which Itook to be a close cement of pitch 
and gravel of a similar, but not guite the 
same, brownish colour. This border serves 
to support its detached pieces, itis two or 
three inches in breadth, and rises a little 
above tho surface of the stone: Both the 
border and the stone itself are encircled by @ 
silver band, broader below than above, and on 
the two sides, with a considerable swelling 
below, asif a part of the stone were hidden 
ander it. The lower part of the border is 
studded with silver nails.” 

Captain Burton remarks, “ The colour ap- 
peared to mo black and metallic, and the 
centre of the stone was sunk about two inches 


A menstruous 


below the metallic circle. Round the sides: 


was a roddish brown cement, almost level 
with the metal, and sloping down to the 
middle of the stone. The band is now a 
massive arch of gold or silver gilt. I found 
the aperture in which the stone is, one span 
and three fingers broad.” : 

According to Ibn “Abbas, Muhammad sai 
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the black stone came down from Paradise, 
andat the time of ita descent it was whiter 
than milk, but tbat the sins of tho children of 
Adam have caased it to be black, by their 
touching it. That on the Day of Resurrec- 
tion, when it will have two eyes, by which it 
will see and know all those who touched it 
and kissed it, and when it will have a tongue 
to speak, it will give evidence in favour of 
thosc who touched and kissed it. 

Maximus Tyrius, who wrote in the second 
century, says “ The Arabians pay homago to I 
know not what god, which they represent by 
& guadrangular stonc,” alluding to the Ka'bah 
or temple which contains the black stone. 
The Guebars or Ancient Persians, assert 
that the Black Stone was amongst the 
images and relics left by Mahabad and his 
successors in the Ka'bah, and that it was an 
emblem of Saturm. It is probably an aGro- 
lite, and owes its reputation, like many others, 
to'its fall from the sky. Its existence as an 
object of adoration in aniconoclastic religious 
system, can only be accounted for by Muham- 
mad's attempt to conciliate the idolaters of 
Arabia. 

A complete list of the falls of afrolites and 
meteoric stones through the atmosphere, is 
published in the Edinburgh Prilosophical 
Journal, from a work by Chladni in German, 
in which the subject 18 ably and fully treated. 





TEE HAJARU 'L-A8WAD. (Burton.) 


HAJB (sae). A legal term in 
the Muhammadan law of inheritance, signify- 
ing the cutting off of an heir from his portion. 

HAJI (cwe), also hijj. A person 
who has performed the hajj, or pilgrimage to 
Makkah. Itis rotained as a titlo of honour by 
those who have performed the pilgrimage,e.g. 
Haji Oasim, i.e, " @isim the Pilgrim.” (HAJJ.) 

HAJI (ee). it. “ setting out,” 
“tending towards.” The pilgrimage to Mak- 
kah performed in the month of Zi "-Hijjah, 
or the twelfth. month of the Muhammadan 
year. Itis the fifth pillar of Muhammadan 
mbobgra religion, and an incumbent religious 

luty, founded upon express injunctions in 
the Gur'in. According to Muhhmmad it isa 
divine institution, and has tho follo wing autho- 
rity in the Gur'an for its due obaorvanco :— 

(It ie noticeable that all the verses in the 
Iuran with regard to the pilgrimage are in the 
later Sitrahs, when 'they are arranged in their 
chronological order.) 
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Sirah xxii. 98 :— 

« And proclaim to the peoplesa PILGRIM- 
AGE (hajj). Let them come to thea on foot 
and on every fleat camel, arriving by every 
deep defile: 

“That they may bear witness of its bene- 
fita to them, and may maka mention of God's 
name on the appointed days (i.e. the ten first 
days of Zu '-Hijjah), over the brate beasts 
with which He hath supplied them for sua- 
tenance: Therefore eat thereof yonrselves, 
and feed the needy, the poor: 

« Then let them bring the neglect of their 
persons to a close, and let them pay their 
vows, and circuit the ancient House. 

“This do. And he that reapecteth the 
sacred ordinances of God, this will be best 
for him with his LLord.” 

Surah ii. 153 :— 

“ Verily, as-Safi and al-Marwah are among 
the signs of God : whoever then maketh a pil- 
grimage (hajj) to the temple, or visiteth it, 
shall not be to blame if he go round about 
them both. And as for him,who of his own 
accord doeth what is good—God is Grateful, 
Knowing.” 

Idem, 192 :— 

“ Accomplish the pilgrimage (hajj), and 
the visitation (“umrah) for God : and if ye be 
hemmed in by foes, send whatever sacrifice 
shall be the easiest, and shave not your heads 
until the offering reach the place of sacrifice. 
But whoever among you is sick or has an 
ailment of the head, must expiate by fasting, 
alms, or an offering. 

“ And when ye are safe from foes, he who 
contents himself with the visitation (“umrah) 
until the pilgrimage (hajj), shall bring what- 
ever offering shall be the easiest. But he 
who findeth nothing to offer, shall fast three 
days in the pilgrimage itself, and seven days 
when ye return: they shall be ten days in 
all This is binding on him whose amiig 
shall not be present at the sacred Mosguo (ai- 
Masjidu '-haram). Ani fear God, and know 
that God is terrible in punishing. 

« Let the pilgrimage be made in the montbs 
already known (i.e. Shawwal, Zu '-Ga'dah, 
and Zi ”I-Hijjah): whoever therefore under- 
taketh the pilgrimage therein, let him not 
know a woman, nor transgress, nor wrangle 
in the pilgrimage. The good which ye do, 
God knoweth it. And provide for your 
journey: but tho best provision is the fear of 
God : fear mo, then, O men of understanding ! 

“It shall bo no crime in youif ye seek an 
increase from your Lord (i.e. to trade), and 
when ye pass swiftly on from “Arafat, then 
remember God near the holy temple (al-Mas- 
jidu'-haram) , and remember Him, because 
He hath guided you who before this were of 
those who went astray : 

“Then pass on guickly where the people 
besar pass (1.e. from “Arafat), and sak par- 

on of God, for God is Forgiving, Merciful. 

“And when ye have finished your holy 
rites, remember God as ye remember your 
own fathers, or with a yet more irtense re- 
membrance! Some men there are who say, 
“0 our Lord! give us our portion in this 
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world:' put such ahall have noportion in the 
next life: 

“And somo say, “O our Lord! givo us 
good in this world and good in the noxt, and 
koep us from the torment of the fire." 

“ They shall have thc lot which they have 
meritod : and God is swift to reckon. 

“ Bear God in mind during tho statod days: 
but if any hasto away in two days (£.e. after 
tho hajj), it shall be no fault in him: And if 
any tarry longer, it shall bono fault in him, 
if hg fear God. Fear God, then, and know 
that to Him sball yo be gathered.” 

Sarah iii. 90 :— 

“Tha first templc that was founded for 
mankind, was that in Bakkah (i.e. Makkah)— 
Blessed, and a guidance to human bcinga. 

“ In it aro evident signs, even the standing- 
place of Abraham (Magamu Ibrahim): and ho 
who enteroth itis safo. And tho pilyrimago 
to the temple, is & service due to God from 
those who are able to journey thither.” 

Surah v. 2:— 

“O Beliovers! violate neither the rites of 
God, nor the sacred month, nor the offering, 
nor ita ornamonts, (4.e. on the necks of ani- 
mals), nor thoso who press on to tho sacred 
house (al-Baitu 'I-Haram), seeking favour 
from their Lord and his good pleasuro in them.” 

Theo performance of the pilgrimage is in- 
cumbont upon every Muslim, once in his life- 
time, if he be an adult, free, sano, well in 
hoalth, and has sufficient money four the ex- 
ponses of the journey and for the support of 
his family during his absence. 

fa woman perform the pilgrimage sho 
must do itin company with her husband, or 
ancar relativo (mahram). If sho can obtain 
the protoction of a near relative and has tho 
neccssary exponscs for the journey, it is not 
lawful for her husband to prevent her perform- 
ing the pilyrimage. This muhram is a ncar re- 
lative whom it is not lawful for her to marry. 

The Imam ash-Shafif donics the necessity 
of such attendance, stating that the Gur'in 
makes no such restriction. His objoction is, 
however, met by a Tradition “A cortain 
man camo to the Prophct and said : “ My wifo 
is about to mako the hnjj, but I am called to 
go on a warlike cxpodition.' The Propbot 
said: " Turn away from thc war and accom- 
pany thy wife in tho hajj'” 

For a lawful hajj thero aro threc actions 
which are farz. and five which are wajib: all 
tho rcet are summuk or mustahabb. The furz 
aro: to weur no othor garment except tho 
ihram: to stand in “Arafat, to mako' the 
tawaf, or circuit round the Ka'bah. 

The wajib duties are : to stay in al-Muzdali- 
fah : to run botween Mount as-Safa and Mount 
al-Marwah: to perform the Ramyu 'r-Rijam, 
or the canting of the pebbles: if the pilrims 
are non-Meccans, to make an oxtra fuwaf', to 
shave the heud after the pilgrimaye is ovor. 

The hajj must be made at the appointcd 
season. Sirah ii. 193: “ Let tho pilgrimayo 
be made in the montbs already known.” 
These months are Shawwal, Zu 1-Ga'dah, and 
the first ton days of Zu 'I-Hijjah. The actual 
hajj must be in the month Zu 1-Hijjah, but 
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tho proparations for, and tho niyah, or in- 
tontion of the hajj can be made in the two 
procoding months. The “umrah, or orcdinary 
visitation (“Umman), can be done at any 
timo of the year except on the ninth and 
four succecding days of Zu '-Hijjah. On 
each of the various roads leading to Mak- 
kah, thore aro at a distance of about five 
or aix miles from the city stages callea 
Migat. The following are the names. Ox 
the Madinah road, the stage is called Zu 'I- 
Halifah : on the “Irag road, Zitu (Arg: on the 
Syrian road, Hujfah, on the Najd road, 
Garnj on the Yaman road, Yalamlam. 





The following is the orthodox way cf pcr- 
forming tho pilgrimage, founded upon tho cx- 
amplc of tho Prophet himself. (Seo Sahihu W- 
Bukhari, Kitabu 'I-Manasik, p. 205.) 

Upon the pilyrim's arrival at tbe Jaat 
stage ncar Makkah, he bathes himsclf, and 
performs two rak'ah prayers, and then divest- 
ing himself of his clothes, ho assumes tho 
pilgrim's sacred robe, which is callod ihram. 
This garmont consists of two seamless wrap- 
pers, one bcing wrapped round the waist, and 
the othor thrown loosely over the shoulder, 
the head being loft uncovercd. Sandals may 
also bo worn, but not shoes or boota. Aftor 
he has assumod tho pilgrim's garb, ho must 
not anoint his head, shave any part of his 
body, parc his nails, nor wear any other gar- 
mont than tho #hram. The pilyrim having now 
entered upon the hajj, faces Makkah, and 
makos the niyuh (intention), and says: “O 
God, I-purpose to make tho hajj : make this 
service cusy to mo and accept it from me.” 
Ho thon proceeds on his journey to the sacred 
city and on his wny, as well as at diffcront 
periods in the pilgrimago, ho recitca, or singa 
with a loud voice, the pilyrim's song, callod 
the Talbiyah (a word signifying waiting or 
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standing for ordors). In Arabic it rans thus 
(as given in tho Sahshu '/- Bukhari, p. 210) :— 
.« Labbaika! Allahumma! Lahbaiku ! 
Labbaika! L& Sharika laka! Labhuika ! 
Inna '-hamda wa 'n-ni'mata laka, wa 'I- 
mulku laka ! 
La sharika laka!” 
Which, following the Persian commentator, 
“Abdu 'I-Hagg, may be translated as follows :— 
“JI stand up for Thy sorvico, O God! I 
stand up! 
I stand up! Thoro is no partner with 
Thce! I stand up! 
Verily Thine is the Praiso, tho Blessing 
and the Kingdom! 
Thero is no partnor with Theo!” 

Immediately on his arrival at Makkah he 
performs logal ablutions in the Masjidu '1- 
haram, and then kissos tho black stono (al- 
Hajaru 'I-aswad). He thon uncompasaca tho 
Ka'bah soven times, three times at a guick 
step or run, and four timos ut a slow paco. 
These acts are called the tawaf and aro per- 
formod by commencing on tho right and 
leaving the Ka'bah on the left. Kach time 
as the pilgrim passes round the Ka'bah, ho 
touches the Raknu 'l-Yamani, or the Yamani 
corner, and kisscs the sacred black stonc. He 
then proceeda to the Magimu Ibrahim (the 
placo of Abraham), where horecites the 11Yth 
verse of the yind Sirah of the Yur'an, “ Tako 
ye the station of Abraham for a place of 
prayer,” and performa two rak'ah prayora, 
after which he returns to tho black stone and 
kisses it. Ho then goes to the gate of the 
tomple leading to Mount as-Safa, and from it 
ascenda tho hill, reciting the 153rd verse of 
the 1nd Surah of the @ur'in, “ Verily aa-Safa 
and al-Marwah aro tho signs of God.” Having 
arrived at the summit of the mount, turning 
towards the Ka'bah, ho rocites the following :— 

“ There is no deity but only God! God is 
great! There is no deity but God alone! 
He hath porformed His promise, and hath 
aided His servant and hath put to flight the 
hosts of infidels by Himaclf alone!” 

These words are recited thrico. Ho then 
runs from the top of Mount as-Safi to the sum- 
mit of Mount al-Marwah soven times, repcatiny 
the aforosaid praycrs on the top of cach hill. 
This is tho gixth day, the evening of which 
is spent at Makkah, whero ho again cncom- 
passos the Ka'bah. 

Upon the soventh day he listens to tho 
khutbah, or oration, in the great mosguc, in 
which are set forth tho oxcellenccs of tho 
pilgrimage and the necessary dutios roguired 
Of all truo Muslims on the following days. 

On the eighth day, which is called Tarwi- 
yah, he proceeds with his fellow pilgrims to 
Mina, where he stays and performs tho usual 
services of the Muslim ritual, and remains 
the night. 

The noxt day (tho ninth), after morning 
prayer, ho proceeds to Mount “Arafat, where 
he recites the usual prayers and listens to 
another khutbah. Ho then leaves foral-Muz- 
dalifah, a place midway botween Mina and 
“Arafat, where ke should arrive for the sun- 
set prayer. 
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The next day, tho tentb, is the Yaumu 'n- 
Nakr, or tho “ Day of Sacrifico,” known sll 
through tho Muslim world and celobrated us 
tho“/du'l-Azha. Early in tho morning, the 
pilgrims having said their prayers at Muzda- 
lifah, thon proccecd in a body to three pillars 
in Mina, the first of which is called the 
Shaitanu "I-Kabir, or “Great Dovil.” Tho 
pilgrim casts seven stoncs at each of 
theso pillars, tho ceremony boing callod tho 
Itamyu 'r-Rijam, or casting of stonos. Hold- 
ing tho rajm, or pobble betwoon the thumb 
and fore-finger of tho right hand, the pilgrim 
throws itat a distance of not lose than fliteen 
feot, and says—“ In the namo of God, tho 
Almigbty, I do this, and in hatrod of tho 
devil and his shame.” Tho romaining six 
stones aro thrown in tho samo way. It ia 
said that this ceromony has been porformod 
evor sinco tho days of Abraham. 'Tho pil- 
grim thon roturns to Mina and porforms tho 
sacrifico of tho /du'l-Azha. The victim may 
boa shoop, or a yont, ora cow, or a camol, 
according to the means of tho pilgrim. 

Placing ita hcad towarda tho Ka'bah, its 
fore-logs hoing bandagod together, tbo pil- 
grim standa on tke right sido of his victim 
and plunges the knife into its throat with 
great force, and cries with & loud voice, 
« Allahu Akbar!” “God is great! O God, 
accopt this sacrifico from mo1” 

This ceremony concludes the pilgrimago, 
and the Adji or pilgrim then yets himself 
shaved and his nsila pared, and the siram 
or pilgrim garment is removed.: Although 
the pilgrimage is over, he should still rest at 
Makkah the throe following daya, which are 
known as tho Ayyamu 't-Tashrig, or tho daya 
of drying up of the blood of tho sacrifico. 
Three well-carned days of rost aftor the 
peripatotic performanco of tho last four daya. 

Before he leaves Makkah ho should once 
more perform the circuits round tho Ka'bah 
and throw stonos at the Sutanio pillurs at 
Mina, soven times. He shonld also drink of 
the water of the zamzam woll 

Most Muslims then go to al-Madinah, and 
make thoir salutations at the shrino of Mu- 
hammad. This is reyardod as an incumbent 
duty by all except the Wahhabia, who hold 
that to make the visitation of tho Prophot's 
tomb a religious ceremony is shirk, or asso- 
ciating tho croature with God. 

From the time tho pilgrim' has assumcd 
the ihram until he takes it otf, he must abstain 
from worldly afairs and dovote himself ontiroly 
to tho duties of the hajj. He is not allowed 
to hunt, though ho may catch fieh if ho can. 
“OBeliovers, kill no gamo whilo ye are on 
pilgrimago.” (Surah v. 96.) 'Tho Prophet 
also said : “Ho who shows tho placo whero 
game is to bofound is egually as bad as tho 
man whokills it.” The haji must not scratch 
himsclf, lest vermin be dostroycd, or a hair be 
uprooted. Should he foel uncomfortablo, he 
must rub himself with tho open palm of his 
hand. “The facoand hoad must be left un- 
coverod, tbo hair on the hcad and beard un- 
washed and uncut. “ Shave not your heads 
until the offering reach the place of sacrifice.” 
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(Barah ii. 192) On arriving at an elevated 


place, on desoending a valley, on 


meeting any 
one, on entering the city of Makkah or the 
#aored temple, the biji should continually 
ika, Labbaika”: and 


the word « 
whenever he seos the Ka'bah he shonld recite 


the Takbir, “ God is great!” and the Ta'lih 


“« There is no deity but God!” 

The pilgrimage known as the hajj, as has 
been already stated, can only be made on the 
appointed days of the month of Zu 1-Hijjah. 
A visit at any other time is called the “Umrah. 

“UMRAH.) the pilgrim arrives as late as 

e ninth day, and is in time to spend that 

day, he can still perform the pilgrimage legally. 

he pilgrimage cannot be ag Ph by 
proxy by Sunni Muslims, but is allowed by 
the Shi'ahs, and it is by both considered a 
meritorious act to pay the expenses of one 
Who cannot afford to perform it. But if a 
Muhammadan on his death-bed begueath a 
sum of money to be paid to & certain person 
to perform the pilgrimage, it is oonsidered to 
satisfy the claims of the Muslim law. If a 
Muslim have the means of performing the 
pilgrimage, and omit to do 80, its omission is 
egual to a kabirah, or mortal sin. 

According to the saying of the Prophet 
(Mishkat, book xi. ch. 1), the merits of a pil- 
grimage to Makkahare very great :— 

“He who makes a pilgrimage for God's 
sake, and does not talk loosely, nor act 
wickedIy, shall return as pure from sin as the 
day on which he was born.” “ Verily, they 
(the hajj and the “umrah) put away poverty 
and sin like the fires of a forge removes 
dross. The reward of a pilgrimage is para- 
Gise.” “ When you see a pilgrim, salute and 
embrace him, and reguest him to ask pardon 
of God for you, for his own sins have been 
forgiven and his supplications will be 
accepted.” 

For a philological and technical explana- 
tiom of the following terms which occur in 
this account of the hajj, refer to the words 
as they occur in this dictionary : 'ARAFAH, 
AYYAMU 'T-TABHRIG, HAJARU 'L-A8WAD, HAJI, 
IHRAM, MARWAH, MASJIDU 'L-HARAM, MAGAMU 
IRRAHIM, MAHRAM, MIGAT, MUZDALIFAH, TA- 
WAI, UMRAH, RAMYU 'L-JIMAR, ZAMZAM, TAL- 
BIYAH, RUK'NU 'L-YAMANI, TARWIAH, KHUT- 
BAH, 'IDU 'L-AZHA, SAFA. 

The Muslim who has performed the pil- 
grimage is called a haji, which title he retains, 
cg. Haji Gasim, the Pilgrim Gasim. 

Only five Englishmen are known to have 
visited Makkah, and to have sara the 
ceremonies of the pilgrimage :—Joseph Pitts, 
of Exeter, 4.p. 1378, John Lewis Burck- 
hardt, xp. 1814 : Lieutenant Richard Burton, 
of the Bombay Army, 4.p. 1853: Mr. H. 
Bicknell, x.p. 1862, Mr. T, F. Keane, 1880, 
The narratives of each of these “ pilgrime” 
have been published. The first account in 
English of the visit ofa Europeanto Makkah, 
is that of Lodovico Bartema, a gentleman of 
Rome, who visited Makkah in 1503. His 
narrative was published in Willes and Eden's 
Decades, AD. 1555, 

Professor Palmer (“ Introduction” to the 
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Gur'in, p. liii.) saya :—« The caremonies of the 
Paeringe aa not be entirely done awa, 
With. The universal reverence of the Ara' 
for the Kasbah was too favoursblo and 
Obvious & means for uniting all the tribes 
into one confederation with one common pur- 
pose in view. Thetraditionsof Abraharg the 
ather of their race, and the fourider of Mu- 
hammad's own religion, as he alwaya declared 
it to be, no doubt gave the ancient temple 
peculiar sanctity in the Prophet's eyes, and 
although he first settled upon Jerusalem as 
his giblah, he afterwards reverted to the 
Kaabah itself. Here, then, Muhammad found 
& shrine, to which, as well as at which, devo- 
tion had been paid from time immemorial: 
it was ono thing which the scattered Arabian 
nation had in common—the one thing which 
gave them even the shadow of & national 
feeling: and to have dreamed of abolishing 
it, or even of diminishing the honours paid to 
it, would have been madness and ruin to hia 
enterprise. He therefore did the next best 
thing, he cleared it of idols and dedicated it 
to the service of God.” 

Mr, Stanley Lane Poole (Introduction to 
Lane's Sebectons, p. Ixxxiv.) remarks :— 

“ This same pilgrimage.is often urged as 
8 sign of Mohammad's tendency to supersti- 
tion and even idolatry. Itis asked how the 
destroyer of idols could have reconciled his 
conscjence to the circuits of the Ka'bah and 
the veneration of the black stone covered 
with adoring kisses. The rites of the pil- 
grimage cannot certainly be defended against 
the charge of superstition: but it is enay to 
seo why Mo ad enjoined them. They 
were hallowed to him by the memories of 
his ancestors, who had been the guardians of 
the sacred temple, and by the traditional re- 
Yerence of all his people: and besides this tie 
of association, which in itself was enough to 
make it impossible for him to do away with 
the rites, Mohammad perceived that the wor- 
8hip in the Ka'bah would prove of real 
value to his religion. He 8wept away the 
more idolatrous and immoral part of the 
ceremonies, but he retained the pilgrimage 
to Mekka and the old veneration of the 
temple for reasons of which it is impossible 
to dispute the wisdom He well knew the 
consolidating effect of forming a centre to 
which his followers should gather: and henco 
he reasserted the sanctity of the black stone 
that “ came down from heaven': he ordained 
that everywhere throughout the world the 
Muslim shonid pray looking 'towards the Ka- 
'bab, and he enjoined him to make the pil- 
grimage thither, Mekka is to the Muslim 
What Jerusalem is to the Jew. It bears with 
it allthe influence gf centuries of 2ssociations. 
It carries the Muslim back to the cradle of 
his faith, the childhood of his prophet : it re- 
minds him of the struggle between the old 
faith and the new, of the overthrow cf the 
idols, and the establishment of the worship of 
the One God, And, most of all, it bids him 
remember that all his brother Muslims are 
worshipping towards the same sacred spot 
that he is one of a great company of be- 
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lisvers, united by one faith, filled with the 
same hopes, reverencing the same thing, wor- 
shipping the same God. Mohammad showed 
hia knowledge of the religious emotions in 
man when he preserved the sanctity of the 
temple of Islim.” 

The Makkan pilgrimage admits of no other 
explanation than this, that the Prophet of 
Arabia found it expedient to compromise with 
Arabian idolatry. And hence we find the 
superatition and silly customs of the Hnjj 
grafted on to a religion which professes to be 
both monotheistic in its principle, and icono- 
clastic in its practices. 

A careful and critical study of Islam will, 
we think, convince any candid mindthat at first 
Muhammad intended to construct his religion 
on the lines of the Old Testament. Abraham, 
the true Muslim, was his prototype, Moses 
his law-giver,and Jerusalem his @iblah. But 
circumstances were ever wont to change not 
oply the Prophet's revelations, but also his 
moral standards. Makkah became the @ib- 
lah: and the spectacle of the Muslim world 
bowing in the direction of a black stone, 
whilst they worship the one God, marks 
Islam, with its Makkan pilgrimage, as 8 reli- 
gion of compromise. 

Apologists of Islim have endeavoured to 
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shield Muhammad from the solemn charge of 
having “forged the name of God,” but we 
know of nothing which can justify the act of 
giving the stupid and unmeaning ceremonies 
of the pilgrimage all the force and solemnity 
of a divine ennctment. 

The Wahhibis, the Puritans of Islam, re- 
gard the circaumambulation of the Prophet's 
tomb as superstitions (as shirk, or associating 
something with God, in fact), but how can 
they justify the foolisah ceremonies of the 
hajj? If reverence for the Prophet's tomb is 
shirk, what aro the runninge at as-Safia and 
al-Marwah, the stonings of the pillara, and the 
kissings of the black stone? No Muslim 
has ever yet attempted to give a spiritual 
explanntion of the ceremonies of the Makkan 
pilgrimage, for in attempting to do 80 he 
wonld be charged with the heresy of shirk ! 

Mr. W. S. Blant in his Future of Islam, 
has given some interesting statistios regard- 
ing the pilgrimage to Makkah in the year 
1880, which he obtained during a residence at 
Cairo, Damascua, and Jiddah. The figures, 
he says, are taken principally from an official 
record kept for some years past at Jiddah, and 
checked as far as European subjects are 
concerned, by reference to the consular 
agents residing there. 


TapLE or TEE Mecca Pirorimace or 1880. 





Nationality of Pilgrims. 


Ottoman subjects including pilgrims from 
from Egypt or 


Syria and Irak, but not 
Arabia proper 
Egyptians . . : 


Mogrebbins (“people of the West”), that 
is to say,' Arabic-speaking Mussalmans 
from the Barbary States, Tripoli, Tunis, 

These are always 


Algiors, and Morocco. 
classed together and are not easily distin- 
guishable from each other. 8 : 
Arabs from Yemen 2 : : 
Oman and Hadramaut . . 


” ” 


5 »' Nejd, Assir, and Hasa, most of 


them Wahhabites 


Fa » Hejaz, of these perhaps 10.000 
$ Meccans $ . 2 
Negroes from Soudan . . . $ 


ai »  Zanzibar . : e . n 
Malabari from the Cape of Good Hope. - 
Persians . . . ' . 
Indians (British subjects) . ..... . 
Malay3, chiefly from Java and Dntcoh subjects 
Chinese . . . . . . . 
Mongola from the Khanates, included in the 

Ottoman Haj . 
Lazis, Circassians, 
subjects), included in the Ottoman Haj 


. . 


Independent Afghans and Beluchie, included 


in the Indian and Persian Hajs . 


Total of pilgrims present at Arafat . . 


. . 


Tartars, &o. (Russian 


Total of Mussul- 
man population 


Arriving by Arri by 

Bea. Nang represented. 

8,500 1,000 22,000,000 

5,000 1,000 5,000,000 

6,000 — 18,000,000 

3,000 — 250,000 

3,000 8,000,000 

aa 5 ,000 4 000,000 

— 22,000 2,000,000 

2,000 — 10,000,000 (?) 

1,000 — , 

150 — 

6,000 2,500 8,000,000 
15,000 — 10,000, 
12,000 — 30,000,000 

100 25 15,000,000 

ena — 6,000,000 

ni — 5,000,000 

— — 3,000,000 

Ae eEe—— 
93,250. 


Total Census of Islam 175,000,000 
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HAJJATU 'L-WADA! (Elo, La). 
The last or farewell p performed by 
Muhammad, and which is taken as the model 
ofan orthodox hajj. It is called the Hajju 
'I.Akbar, or Greater Pilgrimage,in the Gur'an, 
Sirah ix. 3. (See Mishkat, book xi. ch. ti, 
and Mnir's Lije of Mahomet.) It is supposed 
to have commenced February 23, xp. 682, 


HAJJ MABRUR Gg #2). An 
approved or accepted pilgrimage (Mishkat, 
book xi. ch. i pt. 2). i 
Makkah performed according to the condi- 
tions of Muslim law. 


HAKAM (#S&). An arbitrator 
appointed by a giri to settle disputes. It is 
not lawfu: to appoint either a slave or an 
unbeliever, or a slanderer, or an infant, as an 
arbitrator. (Hidayah, vol. ii. p. 688.) 

According to the Gur'in, Sirah iv. 39, 
domestic guarrels should be settled by an 
arbitrator :—“ If ye feara breach between the 
two (i.e. husband and wife) then appoint an 
arbitrator from his people, and an arbitrator 
from her people.” 

Al-Hakam, the Abitrator, is one of the 
ninety-nine attributes of God, although it is 
not s0 employed in the @ur'an. 


HAKIM (pSla). “A just ruler.” 
The term Ahkamu 'I-Hakimin, the Most Just 
of Rulers, is used for God, Gur'in, Sirah 
xcv. 85 also, Khairu "- Hakimin, 1.e. “ Best of 
Rulers,” Sirah vii. 85. 

HAKIM (pe), pl. hukama' 5 Heb. 
DIM. Lit.“A wise person.” (1) A 
phitosopher. (2) A doctor of medicine. (8 
Al-Hakim, “The Wise One.” One of the 
ninety-nine attributes of God It freguently 
occursin the Gur'in, e.g. Sirah ii. 123: « Thou 
art the Mighty and the Wise/” 


HAL (Je). A state, or condition. 
A term used by the Sifi mystics for those 
thoughts and conditions which come upon the 
heart of man withont, his intention or desire, 
such as sorrow, or fear, or pleasure, or desire, 
or lust. If these conditions are stable and in- 
transient, they are called malkah or magam: 
but if they are transient and fleeting, they 
are called hal. (Abdu 'r-Razzag's Dictronary 
of Sufi Terms.) 

A state of ecstasy induced by continued 
contemplation of God. It is considered & 
divine gift-and a sure prognostication of 
speedft, arriving at “ The Truth.” 

Professor Pafmer says (Oriental Mysti- 
cism, p. 66), “ This gesiduous contemplation 
of Keriting metapnyaiaal thoories is exceed- 
ingly attractive to an Oriental mind, and not 
unfreguently 'produces & state of mental 
excitement akin to the phenomena observed 
during the recent religious revivals. Such 
ecstatic state is considered a sure prognosti- 
cation of direct illumination of the heart by 
God, and constitutes the fifth stage (in the 
mystic journey) called Adil or ecstasy.” 


HALAL (Jde). Lit. “ That which 
isuntied or loosed.” That which is lawful, 


A pilgrimmage to | 


Als HAMD 
as distingnished from haram, or that which Is 
unlawfol. ' 


AI-HALIM (pole). “ The Olement.” 
One of the ninety-nine attributes of God. It 
occurs in the Gur'in, e.g. Sirah ii. 225: “ God 
is forgiving and clemeni.” 


HAMA'IL (Jika). Lit. “Things 


suspended.” An amulet or charm. (Awoter.) 


HAMALAH (B2). Compensa- 
tion for manslaughter or murder, called also 
diyah. Torran) 

HAMALATU 'L-ARSH (il 
Ara). Int. “ Those who bear the 
throne.” Certain angels mentioned in the 
Garin, Sirah xl, 7: « Those who bear the 
throne (i.e. the Hamalatu '1-Arsh) and those 
around it (ie. tho Karibin) celebrate the 
praise of their Lord, and believe in Him, and 
ask pardon for those who believe.” 

Al-Baghawi, the commentator, says they 
are cight angels of the highest rank, They 
are so tall that their feet stand on the lowegt 
strata of the earth and their heads reach 
the highest heavens, the universe dosg not 
reach up to their navelg, and it is & journey 
of seven hundred years from their ears to 
their shouldera! ” (Al- Bagkawi, Bombay 
edition, vol. ii. p. 23.) 


HAMAN (obmalun), The prime 
minister of Pharaoh. entioned in the 
Gar'in in three different chapters. 

Sirah xxviii. 7: “For sinners were Pha- 
raoh and Himin.” 

Sirah xxix. 38: « Korah Karin) and Pha- 
raoh and Himan! with proofs of his missipn 
did Moses come to them and they behaved 
proudly on the earth.” 

Surah xl. 38 :— 

“And Pharaoh said, "0 Hamin, build for 
me a tower that I may reach the avenues, 

““ The avenues of the heavens, and may 
mount to the God of Moses, for I verily deem 
him a liar,” 

Some European critics think that Muham- 
mad has here made Himin the favourite of 
Ahasuerus and the enemy of the Jews, the 
vizier of Pharaoh. The Rabbins make this 
vizier to have been Korah, Ji ethro, or Balaam, 
(Midr. Jalkut on Ez. ch. 1, Sect. 162-168.) 

In the Mishkat (book iv. ch. i. pt. 3), there 
is & tradition that Muhammad said he who 
neglecta prayers will be in hell with Korah, 
Pharaoh, Haman, and Ubaiy ibn Khalf (an in- 
fidel whom Muhammad slew with his own 
hand at the battle of Uhud.) 


Ar-HAMD (semi), the “ Praise.” 
A title of the first chapter of the Garan. 
According to Kitabu -Tarrifit, “praise” 
(kamd) of God is of three kinds — 

(1) Al-kamdu "-Gauli, the praise of God 
with the tongue, with those attributes with 
which He has made known Himself. (2) Al- 
hamdu'-Fi'li,tho praise of God with the body 
according to the will of God. (3) Al-hamdu 
"-Hali, the praise of God with the heart and 
spirit. 
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At-HAMID (Sesal). “The Laud- 
able.” The One worthy of praise. One of 
the ninety-nine attributes of God. It fre- 
guently occurs in the @ur'in, e.g. Surah xi. 
76, “« Verily He ie to be praised.” 


HA MIM (pe x). Seven Sirahs 


of the Gur'an begin with the letters & hm, 
and are called al-Hawimim. They are the 
XL, XLI, ILII, KLII, XLIV, XLV, and XLVI. 
Various opinions are held by Muhammadan 
commentators as to the meaning of these 
mysterious letters. Jalila 'd-din a8-Suyuti 
in his Jigin, says these letters are simply 
initial letters, the mesning of which is known 
only to God, but Ibn “Abbas says the 
letters & h, and pm, stand for ova Yar- 
Rahman, “the Merciful,” one of the attributes 
of God. 

Mr, Rodwell, in his Introduction to the 
Kordin, says, “ Possibly the letters Ha, Mim, 
which are prefixed to numerous successive 
Suras were private marks, or initial letters, 
attached by their proprietor to the copies 
furnished to Said when effecting his recension 
of the text under Othman. In the same way, 
the letters prefixed to other Suras may be 
monogramg, or abbreviationg, or initial letters 
of the names of the persons to whom the 
copies of the respective Suras belonged.” 


HAMRAU 'L-ASAD (231 Iyo). 
A village or small town, the scene of one of 
Muhammad's expeditions against the Guraish. 
Having reached this spot he kindled five 
hundred fires to make the @uraish believe 
that the pursuing force was very large, and, 
contenting himself with this demonstration, 
he returned to al-Madinah, from which it was 
about 60 miles. According to Burton, it is 
the modern Wasitah. 

«At Hamra al Asid, Mahomet made pri- 
soner one of the enemy, the poet Abu Ozza, 
who had loitered behind the rest. He had 
been taken prisoner at Bedr, and, having five 
daughters dependent on him, had been freely 
released, on the promise that he would not 
again bear arms in the war against the 
Prophet. He now sought for mercy: 'O 
Mahomet! he prayed, “forgive me of thy 
grace “Nay, verily," said the Prophet, “a 
believer may not be twice bitten from the 
same hole. Thou shalt nover return to 
Mecca, stroke thy beard and say, I have 
again deceived Mahomet. Lead him forth to 
execution!!' So saying, he motioned to & 
bystander, who with his sword struck off the 
captive's head.” (Muir's Life of Mahomet, 


new ed. p. 276.) 
HAMZAH (type). Muhammad's 


uncle, who embraced Islam and became one 
of its bravest champions. He was at the 
battle of Uhud and siew “Usman, one of the 
leaders of the Guraish, but was soon after- 
wards himself kilied by a wild negro named 
Wahshi, and his dead body shamefully muti- 
lated, At his death Muhammad is recorded 
to have said that Hamrah was “the lion of 
God and of His Apostle.” The warlike deods 
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of Hamzah are recorded in Persian poetry, in 
which he is celebrated as Amir Hamzah. 


HAMZIYAH (diyos). AA sect of 
Muslims founded by Hamzah ibn Adrak, who 
say that the children Gintanra), of infidels will 
be consigned to the Fire of Hell, the general 
belief of Muhammadans being that they will 
have a special place in al-A'raf. (Kitabu 't- 
Ta'rifat, in loco.) 

HANAFI (1m), HANIFI (cew). 
A member of the sect of Sunnis founded by 
the Imam Abu Hanifah. (ABU HANITAK) 


HANBAL. (raw mansar.) 


HANBALI ((dwe). A member of 
the Hanbali sect of Sunni Muslims. (mw 


HANBAL.) 


HAND. Arabic yad (44), pl 
ayidi. Heb. M- 

(4) Ibis a rule with Muslims to honour the 
right hand above the left, to use the right 
hand for all honourable purposes, and the 
left for actions which, though necessary, are 
unclean. The hands must be washed kefore 
prayers |aBLurIons) and before meala. 

) The expression yadu 'llah, the “ hand of 
God,” occars in the @ar'in :— 

Sirah v. 69: “ The Jews say, God's hand 
ia fettored': their hands are fettered, for they 
are cursed.” 

Sirah xiviii. 10: “ God's hand is above 
their hands.” 

There isa controversy between the ortho- 
dox Sunnis and the Wahhabis regarding the 
expression, “ God'shand.” “The former main- 
taining that it is a figurative expression for 
the power of God, the latter holding that it is 
literal 5 but that it is impossible tosay in what 
sense or manner God has a hand, for as 
the essence of God is not known, how can the 
manner of His existence be rnderstood? 


HANDKERCHIEFS. The custom 
of keeping a handkerchief in the hand, as is 
freguently practised, is said to be abominable 
(makrah). Many, however, hold tbat it is al- 
lowable, if done from motives of necessity. 
This, says Abi Hanifah, is approved for the 
practice is abominable only when it is done 
ostentationsly. (Hidayah, vol. iv. p. 95.) 

HANIF (-tete), pl Hunafa. Lit. 
“One who is inclined.” (1) Anyone sincere 
in his inclination to Islim. (2) One orthodox 
in the faith. (3) One who is of the religion 
of Abraham. (See Majma'u "-Bihar, in loco.) 

The word occurs ten times in the Gur'in. 

L-—Six times for the religion of Abra- 
ham:— 

Surah ii. 129: “ They say, “Be ye Jews or 
Cbristians so shall ye be guided! Say: “Not 
so!” but the faith of Abraham, the Haniy, 
he was not of the idolaters.” 

Sirah iii. 60: “Abraham was not a Jew 
nor yet & Christian, but he was a Hanif re- 
signed, and not of the idolaters.” 

'Idem, 89: “ Follow the faitb of Abraham, 
& Hanif, who was not of the idolaters.” 
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Sirah vi. 162: “The faith of Abraham, 
the Hanif, ho was not of the idolaters.” 
Sirah xvi. 121: “Verily Abraham was an 


Imim, a Ban, and was not of the idolaters.” 
9: (Abraham said) “I have 


Sirah vi. : 
turned my face to Him who originatcd' the 
heaven and the earth as & Hani/, and I am 
not of the idolaters.” 

Il.—Four times for one sound in the 
faith :— 

Sirah x. 105: “ Make stemdfast thy face to 
the religion sa a Hanif, and be not an 
idolater.” 

Sirah xxii. 32: “ Avoid speaking falsely 
being Hani/s to God, not associating aught 
with Him.” 

Sirah xeviii, 4: “ Being sincere in religion 
unto Him, as Hanifs, and to be steadfast in 
prayer.” 

Surah xxx. 29: “Set thy face steadfast 
towards the religion as a Hanij.” 

III.—The term was also applied in the 
early stages of Islam, and before Muhammad 
claimed the position of an inspired prophet, to 
those who had endeavoured to search for the 
truth among the mass of conflicting dogmas 
and superstitions of the religions that existed 
in Arabia. Amongst these Hanifs were Wa- 
ragah, the Propbet's cousin, and Zaid ibn 
“Amr, surnamed the Enguirer. They were 
known as Hanifs, a word which originally 
meant “inclining one's steps toward any- 
thing,” and therefore signified either a con- 
vert or a pervert. Muhammad appears from 
tho above verses (when chronologically 
arranged), to have first used it for the roli- 
gion of Abraham, but afterwards for any 
Bincere professor of Islam, 


TAGIGAH (4teta). “ Truth : sin- 
cerity.” 

(1) The essence of a thing as meaning that 
by being which a thing is what it is. As 
when we say that a rational animal is the 
hagigah ot & human being. (See Kitibu 't- 
Ta'rifat.) 

(2) A word or phrase used in its proper 
or original sense, aa Opposed to that which is 
figurative. A speech without trope or 
figure. 

(3) The sixth stage in the mystic journey 
of the Sufi, when he is supposed to receive 
R revelation of the true nature of the God- 
head, and to have arrived at “the Truth.” 


AL -HAOIOGATU 'L - MUHAM.- 
MADIYAH (deaowall distal). The 
original eseence of Muhammad, ths Nur-i. 
Muhammadiyah, or the Light of Muhammad, 
which js believed to have been crcated before 
all things. (Kitabu 't-Tasrifat, in loco. 

The Wahhabis do not believe in tho pre- 
esistence of their Prophet, and the doctrine 
is most probably an invention of the Safi 
myaticsin the early stages of Islim. 

According to the Imim Gastalini (Mu- 
wahib-3-laduntya, vol. i. p. 12), it is related by 
Jabir ibn “Abdi 'Ilah al-Ansiri that the Pro- 

het said, “ The first thing created was the 
ight of your Prophet, which was created 


tbe second, the 
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from the light of God. This light of mine 
roamed about wherever God willed, and whan 
the Almighty resolved to make the world, he 
divided this light of Muhammad into four 
portions: from the first he created the Pen 
(galam): from the second, the Tablet (lauk) : 
from the third, the highest heaven and the 
throne of God ('arsh): the fourth portion was 
divided into four sections : from the first were 
created the Hamalatu V-Arsh, or the eight 
angels who al mala the throne of God, from 

rsi, or lower throne of God: 
from the third, the angela: and the fourtk, 
being divided into four subdivisions, from it 
Were created (1) the firmaments or seven hea- 
vens, (2) the earth, (3) the seven paradises 
and seven hells, (4) and again from a fourth 
section were created (1) the light of the 
eyes, (2) the light of the mind, (3) the light 
of the love of the Unity of God, (H) the re- 
maining portion of creation.” 

The author of the Hayatu 'I- Gulkb, a Shi'ah 
book of traditions (See Merrick's translation, 
Pp. 4), says the traditione respecting the crea- 
tions from this Light of Muhammad are nume- 
rous and discordant, but that the discrepan- 
Cies may possibly be reconciled by referring 
the diverse dates to different eras 'in the pro- 
cess of creation “The holy light of Mu- 
hammad,” he says, “dwelt under the empy- 
rean seventy-three thousand years, and then 
resided seventy thousand years in Para- 
dise. Afterwards it restod another period of 
seventy thonsand years under. the celestial 
tree called Ssdratu ")-Muntaha, and, emi- 
grating from heaven to heaven, arrived at 
length in the lowest of those celestial man- 
sions, where it remained until the Most High 
Willed the creation of Adam.” 

(A very curious account of the absurd ba- 
lief of the Shi'abs on this subject will be 
found in Mr. Merrick's edition of the Hiyatu 
'I-ulub, Boston, 1850.) 


HAOIOI (584). “ Literal,”” as 
PA ne PAK TPA majazi, or figura- 
tive. 


HAOO (4s). “ Truth, justice.” 
A term used in theology for that which is 
true, eg. The word of Gods religion. In law 
it implies that which is due. A thing decreed 3 
a claim. By the Sufi myastics it is always 
used for the Divine Essence: God, 

Al-Hugg, “The Truth.” Oneof the ninety- 
nine attributes of God. 


At-HAOGAH (BJ). Lit. “ The 
surely Impending.” The title of the Lx1xth 
Surah of the Gur'in, in which the word 
occurs in the opening verse: “ The inevit- 
able! (al-Haggatu!). What is the inevit- 
able?” The word is understood by all com- 
mentators to mean the Day of Resurrection 
and Judgment. It does not occur in any 
other portion of the Gur'in. 


HAGGU 'L- ABD (asal In). “The 
right of the slave (of God).” In law the right 


of an injured individual to demand redress 
and justice. 
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HAOOU 'LLAH ta ds). “The 
right of God.” In law, the retributive chas- 
tisement which it is the duty of & magistrate 
to Inflict for crime and offences against mora- 
lityand religion. In theology it means 
prayer, alms, fasting, pilgrimage, and other 
religious duties. 


HAGOU 'L-YAOIN (wake! Gn). 
«A conviction of the truth.” A term used 
by the Siifi mystics for a state in whieb the 
seekor after truth haw in thought and roflec- 
tion 8 positive evidence of his extinction and 
of his being incorporsated in the Essence of 
God. (ragin.) 


HAGOU N.NAS (AM sa “The 
right of men.” Aterm in law implying the 
same as Haggu 'I- Abd. 


HARAM (pp), pl. Huram. “ That 
wbichis saered. (1) Al-Haram, the sacred 
Be of Makkah or al-Madinah. (2) 

aram, the apartmenta of women in & Mu- 


hammadan household. (HARU) (3) Huram, 


wives, 


HARAM (mp). it. “ prohibited.” 
That which is unlawful The word is used 
in botha good and a bad sense, e.g Baitu '- 
haram, the sacred house , and Malu "I-haram, 
unlawful possessions. Ibnu "-haram, an ille- 
gitimate song Shahru "I-haram, & sacred 
month. 

A thing is said to bo haram when it is for- 
bidden, as opposed to that which is halal, or 
lawful. A pilgrim issaid to be haram as soon 
as he has put on'the pilgrim's garb. 

Haramu "lah 18 afa'lu is & form cf oath 
shat a man will not doa thing. 


HARAMU 'L- MADINAH (p— 
ixasit). The sacred boundary of al- 
Madinah within which certain acts are un- 
lawful which are lawful elsewhere. The 
Imim Abu Hanifah says that although it is 
respectful to the position of the sacred city, a8 
the birth-place of the Prophet, not to bear 
arms, or kill, or cut grass, &c., still it is not, 
as in the case of Makkah, an incumbent reli- 
gious duty. According to a tradition by “Ali 
ibn Abi Talib (Mishkat, book xi. ch. xvi), 
the Hududu 'I-Haram, or sacred limits of al- 
Madinah are from Jabal “Air to Saur. Ac- 
cording to Burton, the diameter of the Haram 
is from ten to, twelve miles. (EI Medinah 
and Meccah, vol. i. p. 362.) 


HARAMU MAKKAH (& na. 
The sacred boundary of Makkah within which 
certain acts are unlawful which are lawful 
elsewhere. 'Itis not lawful to carry arms, Or 
to fight within its limits. Its thorns must 
not be broken, nor its game molested, nor 
must anything be taken up which has fallen 
on the ground, unless it is done to restore it 
to its owner. Its fresh grass or even its 
dry grass must not be cut, except the bog 
rush (“zkhir), because it is used for black- 
amith's fires and for thatching houses. (A 


tradition by Ibn “Abbis, Mishkat, book xi. ! 
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oh. xv. pt. 1). “Abdu 'I-Hagg says that when 
Abraham, “the friend of God,” placed the 
black stone at the time of the building of the 
Ka'bah,. its east, west, north, and south 
guarters became bright with light, and that 
wherever tho brightness extended itself be- 
came the Hudadu -Haram, or tbe limits of 
the sacred city. These limits are marked by 
manars orpillars on all sides, except on the 
Jiddah and Jairanah roads, regarding which 
there is some dispute as to the exact dis- 


tance. 

HAREEM. (aagiu.) 

HARES. Arabic arnab, pl. aranib. 
Heb. (YaJAN. The flesh of the hare 


Ca an 

is lawful, for the Prophet ate it, and com- 
manded his companions to do 80 (Hidayah, 
toL iv. p. 75). A difference of opinion has in 
all ages eristed as to the value of the hare 
as an article of food. The Greeks and 
Romans ate it in spite of an opinion that pre- 
vailed that it was not wholesome. In the 
law of Moses, itis specified amongst the un- 
clean animals (Lev. xi. 6, Deut xiv. 7). The 
Parseos do not eat hare's flesh, nor do the 
Armenians. - 


HARF (Jp). (1) An extremity, 
verge, or border. (2) A letter of the aipha- 
bet. (3) A particle in grammar. HA 
dialect of Arabia, or a mode of expression 
peculiar to certain Arabs. The Gur'in 'is 
said to have been revealed in seven dialects 
(sab'at akruf ). (evr'an.) (5) A term used by 
the Safi mystics for the particle of ary true : 
essence. 


HABIM, or HAREEM (pe). A 
word used especially in Turkey, Egypt, and 
Syria, for tho female apartments of a Mu- 
hammadan household. In Persia, Afghan- 
istan, and India, the terms haramgah, mahall- 
sarai and zandnah are used for the same place. 

The seclusion of women being enjoined in 
the (Jur'in (Sirah xxxiii. 55), in all Muham- 
madan countries it is the rule for respectable 
women to remain secluded at home, and not 
to travel abroad unveiled, nor to associate 
with men other than their husbands or such 
male relatives as are forbidden in marriage 
by reason of consanguinity. In conseguence 
of these injunctions, which have all the force 
of a divine enactment, the female portion of 
a Muhammadan family always resides in 
apartments which are in an iuclosed court- 
yard and excluded from public view. This 
inclosure is called the harim, and sometimes 
karam, or in Persian zandnah, from zan, a 
“ woman”). Mr. Lane in his Modern Egyp- 
fians, has given a full account of the Egyptian 
harim. We are indebted to Mrs. Meer Ali 
for the following very graphic and interesting 
description of a& Muhammadan zaninah or 
harim in Lucknow. 

Mrs. Meer Ali was an English lady who 
married a Muhammadan gentleman, and re- 

ided amongst the people of Lucknow for 
twelve years. Upon the death of her hus- 
band, she returned to England, and published 
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her Observations on the Musaimans of India, 
which was dedicated, with permission, to 
@ueen Adelaide. 

“ The habitable buildinga of a native Mu- 


hammadan home are raiseda few steps from : 


the court: a line of pillars forms the front of 
the building, which has no upper rooms: the 
roof is flat, and the sides and back without 
Windows, or any aperture through which air 
can be received. The sides and back are 
merely high walls, forming an enclosure, and 
the only air is admitted from the fronts of 
the dwelling-placefacing the court-yard. The 
apartments are divided into long halls, the 
extreme corners having small rooms or dark 
closets purposely built for the repository of 
valuables or stores: doors are fixed to these 
closets, which zre the only places I have seen 


i 


with them in & zaninah or mahall (house or : 


palace occupied by females): the Hfoor is either 
of beaten earth, bricks, or stones: boarded 
foors are not yet introduccd. As they have 
neither doors nor windows to the halls, warmth 
Or privacy is secured by meansof thick wadded 
curtains, made to fit each opening between the 
pillars, Some zaninahs have two rows of 
pillars in the halls with wadded curtains to 
each, thus forming two distinct halls, as 
occasion may serve, or greater warmth be 
reguired: this is a convenient arrangement 
where the establishment of servants, slaves, 
&c. is extensive. 

“The waddod curtains are called pardahs : 
these are sometimes made of woollen cloth, 
but more generally of coarse calico, of two 
Colours, in pntchwork style, striped, van- 
dyked, or in some other ingeniously contrived 
and ornamented way, according to their indi- 
vidual taste. 

“ Besides the pardahs, the openings between 
the pillars have blinds neatly made of fine 
bamboo strips, woven together with .coloured 
corda j these are called chicks. Many of them 
are painted green, others are more gaudy, 
both in colour and variety of patterns. These 
blinds constitute a real comfort to everyone 
in India, as they admit air when let down, 
and at the same time shut out flies and other 
annoying insects: besides which, the extreme 
glare is shaded by them—a desirable object 
to foreigners in particular. 

“ The floors of the halls are first matted 
with the coarse date-leaf matting of the 
country, over which are spread shatranjis 
(thick cotton carpets, peculiarly the manu- 
facturewf the Upper Provinces of India, woven 
in stripes of blue and white, or shades of 
blue): a white calico carpet covers the shat- 
ranji on which the females take their seat. 

““The bedsteads of the family are placed, 
during the day, in lines at the back of the 
halls, to be moved at pleasure to any chosen 

spot for the night's reposes often into the 
Open court-yard, for the benefit of the pure 
air. They are all formed on one principle, 
differing only in size and guality : they stand 
about half & yard from the fioor, the lega 


round and broad at bottom, narrowing as ! 


they rise towards the frame, which is laced 
over with a thick cotton tapc, 


made for the | clotb, silk, 
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purpose, and plaited in cheeguere, and thus 
rendered soft, or rather elastic, and very 
pleasant to recline upon. The legs of these 
bedateads are in some instances gold and 
nilver gilt,or puresilver : others have enamel 
paintings on fine wood: the inferior grades 
have them'mercly of wood painted plain and 
varnished. The servants' bedstends are of ihe 
Common mango-wood without ornament, the 
lacing of these for the sacking being of elastic 
string manufactured from the fibre of the 
Cocoa-nut. 

“Such are the bedsteads of every class of 
people. They seldom have mattresses: a 
White guilt is spread on the lacing, over 
which a calico sheet, tied at each corner of 
the bedstead with cords and tassels: several 
thin Hat pillows of beaten cotton for the 
head, a muslin sheet for warm veather, and 
a well wadded razai (coverlid) for winter is 
all these children of Nature deem essential to 
their comfortin the way of sleeping. They 
have no idea of night-dresses: the same suit 
that ndorns a lady, is retained both night and 
day, until a change be needed. The single 
article exchanged at night is the dupatta (a 
small shawl for the head), and that only 
when it happens to be of silver tissue or em- 
broidery, for which a muslin or calico sheet 
is substituted. 

“ The very highest circles have the same 
habits in common with the meanest, but 
those who can afford shawis of Cashmere, 
prefer them for sleeping in, when the cold 
weather renders them bearable. Blankets 
are never used cxcept by the poorest pea- 
santry, who wear them in lieu of better gar- 
ments night and day in the winter season $ 
they aro always black, the natural colour of 
the wool. The guilts of the higher orders 
are generally made of silk of the brightest 
hues, well wadded, and lined with dyed mus- 
lin of assimilating colour, they are usually 
bound with broad silver ribanda, and some- 
times bordered with gold brocaded trim- 
mings. The middling classes have fine 
Chintz guilts, and the servants and siaves 
Coarse ones of the same material: but all are 
on the same plan, whether for agueen or the 
meanest of her slaves, differing only in the 
guality of the material. The mistress of the 
house is easily distinguished by her seat of 
honour in the hall of a zananah, a masnad not 
being allowed to any other person but the 
lady of the mansion. The masnad carpet is 
spread on the floor, if possible near to a 
pillar about the centre of the hall, and is 
made of many varieties of fabric—yold cloth, 
guilted silk, brocaded silk, velvet, fine chintz, 
or whatever may suit tho lady's taste, cir- 
cumstance3, or convenience. It is about two 
yards sguare, and generally bordered or 
fringed, on which is placed the all-important 
masnad. This article may be understood by 
those who have seen 2 Ince-maker's pillow in 
England, excepting only that the masnad is 
about twenty times the size of that useful 
little article in the hands of our industrious 
villagers. The masnad is covored with gold 
velvet, or calico, with sguare pil- 
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lows to correspond, for the elbows, the 
knees, &c. This is the seat of honour, to be 
Invited to share which, with the lady-owner, 
is a mark of favour to an egual or inferior : 
when a superior pays a visit of honour, the 
prided seat is usunlly surrendered to her, and 
the Indy of the house takes her place most 
humbly on the very edge of her own carpet. 
Looking-glasses or ornamental furniture are 
very rarely to be seen in the zaninah, even of 
the vorv richest females. Chairs and sofas 
are produced when English visitors are ex- 
pected, but the ladies of Hindustan prefer 
the usual mode of sitting and lounging on the 
carpet: and as for tables, I suppose not one 
gontlewoman of the whole country has ever 
boen sented at one, and very few, perhaps, 
have any idea of their useful purposes, all 
their menls being served on the fioor, where 
dastarkhwans (table-cloths we should call 
them) are spread, but neither knives, forks, 
spoons, glasses, nor napkins, 80 essential to 
the comfortable cnjoyment of n meal amonget 
Europeans, But those who never knew such 
comforts have no desire for the indulgence, 
nor taste to nppreciate them. 

— # On the several occasiong, amongst native 
society, of assembling in Jarge parties, as at 
births and marriages, the halls, although ex- 
tensive, would be inadeguate to accommodate 
the whole party. They then have awnings of 
white calico, neatiy Hounced with muslin, 
supported on poles fixed in the cout-yard, 
and connecting the open space with the great 
hall, by wooden platforms which are brought 
toa line with the building, and corered with 
shatranji, and white carpets to correapond 
with the foor-furniture of the hall: and here 
the ladies sit by day and sleep by night very 
comfortably, without feeling any great incon- 
venience from the absence of their bedateads, 
which could never bearranged for the accom- 
modation of 80 lirge an assemblage—nor is it 
cver expected. 

« The usually barren look of these almost 
unfurnished halis, is on such occasions guite 
changed, when the ladies are assembled in 
their various dresses: the brilliant display 
of jewels, the glittering drapery of their 
dress, the various expressiong of countenance, 
and different figures, the multitude of female 
attendants and siaves, the children of all 
ages and sizes in their varionaly ornamental 
dresses, are subjects to attract both the eye 
and the mind of an observing visitor and the 
hall, which when empty ba Da desolate 
and comfortless, thus filled, leaves nothing 
wanting to render the scene attractive. , 

“The buzz of human voices, the happy 

layfulness of the children, the chaste sing- 
ng of the domnis fill up the animated pic- 
ture. I have sometimes passed an hour or 
two in witneseing their innocent amusements, 
without any feeling of regret for the brief 
sacrificeof time I bad made. I am free to 
confess, however, that I have returned to my 
tranguil home with increased delight after 
having witnessed the bustle of a zaninah 
assembly. At first I pitied the apparent 
monotony of their lives, but this feeling has 
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worn away by intimsey with the people, who 
are thus precluded from mixing generally 
with the world. They are happy in their 
confinement: and never having felt the 
sweets of liberty, would not know how to 
use the boonif it were to be granted them. 
As the bird from the nest immured ina caye 
is both cheerful and contented, so are these 
femnles. They have not, it is true, many 
intellectual resources, but they have natu- 
rally good understandinga, and having learned 
their duty they strive to fulfil it. /'So far 
as I have had any opportunity of making 
personal observations on their genernl cha- 
racter, they appear to me obedient wives, 
datiful daughtera, affectionate mothers, kind 
mistresses, sincere friends, and liberal bene- 
factresses to the distresscd poor. These are 
their moral gualifieations, and in their reli- 
gious duties, they arc zealous in performing 
the several ordinances wbich they have been 
instructed by their parents cr husbands to 
observe. If there be any merit in obeying the 
injunctions of their law-giver, those whom I 
have known most intimately, deserre praise 
since "they are faithful in that they profess." 

“ To ladies acenstomed from infancy to con- 
finement, this kind of life is by no means irk- 
some: they have their employments and their 
amusements, and though theseare not exactly 
to our taste, nor suited to cur mode of educa- 
tion, they are not the less relished by those 
for whom they were invented. They perhaps 
wonder egually at some of our modes of dia- 
sipnting time, and fancy we might spend it 
more profitably. Be that as it may, the 
Muslim ladies, with whom I have been long 
intimnte, appcar to me always happy, con- 
tented, and satisfied with the seclusion to 
which they were born, they desire no other, 
and I have ceased to regret they cannot be 
made partakers of that freedom of inter- 
course with the worldi we deem s0 essential 
to our happiness, since their Health suffers 
nothing from that confinement, by which they 
are preserved from a variety of snares and 
temptntions : besides which, they would deem 
it disgraceful in the highest degree to mix 
indiscriminately with men who are not rela- 
tions. They are educated from infancy for 
retirement, and they can have no wish that 
the custom should be changed, which keeps 
them apart from the society of men who are 
not very nearly related to them. Female 
society is unlimited, and that they enjoy 
without restraint. 

« Those fomales who rank above peasants 
or inferior servants, are disposed from prin- 
ciple to keep themselves strictly from obser- 
wntiong all who have any regard for the 
character or the honour of their house, se- 
clude themselves from the eye of strangers, 
carefully instructing their young daughters 
toa rigid observance of their own prudent 
example. Little girls, when four years old, 
are kept strictly behind the pardah (bit. 
#curtain”), and when they move abroad it 
is always in covered conveyances, and under 
tho guardianship of a faithful female domeatic, 
who is egually tenacious as the mother to 
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preserve tho young lady's reputation unble- 
mished by concealing her from the gazae of 
men. 

“The ladies of zaninah life are not re- 
atricted from the society of their own sex : 
they are, as TI have before remarked, extra- 


vagautly fond of company, and egually as . 


hospitable when entertained. To be alone is 
a trial to which they are seldom exposed, 
every lady having companions amongst her 
dependants : and according to her means the 
number in her establishment is regulated. 
Some ladies of rank have from two to ten 
companions, independent of siaves and domes- 
tica and there are some of the royal family 
at Lucknow who entertain in their service 
two orthree handred female dependanta, of 
all classes. A well-filled zaninah is a mark 
of gentility, and even the poorest lady in the 
country will retain a number of slaves and 
domestica, if she cannot afford companions : 
besides which they are miserable without 
society, the habit of associsting-with numbers 
having grown up with infancy to waturity: 
“to be alone,' is considered, with women thus 
nituated, a real calamity. 

On occasions of sssembling in large par- 
ties, oach lady takes with her a companion 
besides two or three slaves to attend upon 
her, no one expecting to be served by the 
servanta of the house at which they are 
visiting. This swells the numbers to be pro- 
vided for: and as the visit is always for three 
days and three nighta (except on “/ds, when 
the visit is confined to one day), some fore- 
thought must be oxercised by the lady of the 
house, that all may be accommodated in 
such a manner as may secure to her the re- 
putation of hospitality. 

“ The kitchen and offices to the zaninah, 
I have remarked, occupy one side of the guad- 
rangle: they face the great or centre hall 
appropriated to the assembly. These kit- 
| Ke, however, are sufficiently distant to 
prevent any great annoyance from the smoke 
—I say smoke, because chimneys have not 
yet been introduced into the kitchens of the 
natives. 

“The fire-places are all on the ground, 
something resembling stoves, each admitting 
one saucepan, the Asiatic style of cooking 
reguiring no other contrivance. Roast or 
boiled joints are never seen at the dinner of a 
native: & leg of mutton or sirloin of beef 
would place the hostess under all sorta of 
dificulties, where knives and forks are not 
understood to be amongat the useful appen- 
dages of a meal. The varietiesof their diahes 
are countless, but stews and curries are the 
Ohief : all the others are mere varieties, The 
only thing in the shape of roast meats are 
small lean cutlets bruisod, seasoned and ce- 
mented with pounded poppy seed. Several 
being fastened together on skewer3, they 
are grilled or roasted over a charcoal fire 
@pread on the ground, and then cailed kabab, 
which word implies roast meat. 

«“Tho kitchen of a zaninah would be in- 
adeguaate to the business of cooking for a 
large assembly : the most choice dishes only 
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(for the highly-favonred guests), are cooked 
by the servants of the establishment. The 
needed abundance reguired in entertaining & 
large party is provided by & regular bisir 
cook, several of whom establish thernselves 
in native citiea, or wberever there isa Mus- 
lim population. Ordere being previously 
given, the morning and evening dinners are 
panctually forwarded at the appointed hours 
in covered trays, each tray having portions of 
the several good things ordered, s0 that there 
is no confusion in serving out the feast on its 
arrival at the mansion. The food thus pre- 
pared by the biizir cook (ndnbai, he is 
called), is plain boiled rice, sweet rice, khir 
(rice-milk), mutanjan (rice sweotened with 
the addition of preserved fruits, raisins, &o., 
coloured with saffron), salans (curries) of 
many varieties, some cooked with vege- 
tables, others with unripe fruitea with or 
Without meat: puldos of many sorts, kababa, 
preserves, pickles, chatnis, and many other 
tbings too tedious to admit of detail. 

“ The bread in general use amongst natives 
is chiefly unleavened: nothing in the likeness 
of English bread is to be seen at their meals: 
and many object to its being fermented with 
the intoxicating toddy (extracted from a treo). 
Most of the native bread is baked on iron 
plates over 2 charcoal fire. They have many 
varieties, both plain and rich, and some of 
the Iatter resembles our pastry, both.in 
guality and favour. 

“ The dinners, I have said, are brougbt into 
the zaninah, ready dished in -the native 
earthonware, on trayaj and as they neither 
nse-spoone nor forks, there is no great delay 
in setting out the meal where nothing is re- 
guired for display or effect, beyond the ox- 
cellent yuality of the food and its being well 
cooked. Ina large assembly all cannot dine 
at the dastarkhwan of the lady hostess, even 
if privileged by their rank: they are, there- 
fore, accommodated in gronps of ten, fifteen, 
or more, as may be convenient: each lady 
having her companion at the meal, and her 
slaves to brush off the intruding flies with 
a chauri,to hand water, or te fetch or carry 
any article of delicacy from or toa neighbours 
ing group. The slaves and servants dine in 
parties after their ladies have finished, in 
any retired corner of the court-yard—ulways 
avoiding as much as possible the presence of 
their superiors. 

“Before anyone touches the meal, water is 
carried round for each lady to wash the hand 
and rinse the mouth. It is deemed unclean 
to eat without this form of ablution, and the 
panen neglecting it would be held. unholy. 

his done, the lady turns to her meal, saying, 
“ Bismillah!” (In the name or to the praise 
of God!), and with the right hand conveya 
the food to her mouth (the left hand is never 
used at meals): and althongh they partake 
of every variety of food placed before them 
with no otber sid than their fingera, yet the 
mechanical habit is so perfect, that they 
neither drop & grain of rice, soil the dress, nor 
retain any of the food on their fingers. The 
custom must always be offensive to a foreign 
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ye, and the habit none wonld wish to copy: 
yet everyone who witncsses must admire 
the neat way in which eating is accomplished 
by these really ' Children of Nature." 

“The repast concluded, the lota (vesael 
with water), and the laggan (to receive the 
water in after rinsing the hands and mouth), 
are passed round. To every person who, 
having announced by the Ash-Shukru Ir'llah! 
(AL thanks to God!) that she has finished, 
the attendants present first the powdered 
pess, called besan,—which answers the pur- 
pose of soap in removing grease, &c.from the 
fingers—and then the water in due course. 
Soap has not even yet been brought into 
fashion by the natives, except by the washer- 
men: I have often been surprised that they 
have not found the use of soap & necessary 
article in the nursery, where the only sub- 
stituto I have seen is the powdered pea. 

“Lotas and laggans are articles in use 
with all classes of people they must be poor 
indeed who do not boast of one, at least, in 
their family. They are always of metal, 
either brass, or copper lacguered over, or 
zinc in some cases, as with the nobility, 
silver and even gold are converted into these 
nseful articles of native comfort. 

« China or glass is comparatively but little 
used : wateris their only beverage, and this 
ia proferred, in the absence of metal basins, 
out of the common red earthen katora (cup 
» 8haped like a vase). 

“ « China dishes, bowls, and basins, are used 
for serving many of the savoury articles of 
food ins but itis as common in the privacy 
ot the palace, as well as inthe huts of the 

antry,to see many choice things intro- 
nced at meals served up in the rude red 
earthen piatter, many of the delicacies of 
Asiatic cookery being esteemed more palat- 
able from the earthen fiavour of the new 
vessel in which it is served. 

“China tea-seta are very rarely found in 
the raninah, tea being used by the natives 
more as a medicine than a refreshment, ex- 
cept by such gentlemen as have freguent 
intercourse with the “ Sahib Log” (English 
gentry), among whom they acguire a taste 
for this delightful beverage. The ladies, 
however, must have a severe cold to induce 
them to partake of the beverage even as a 
remedy, but by no means as a luxury. I 
imagined that the inhabitants of a zananah 
were sadly deficient in actual comforts, when 
I found, upon my first arrival in India, that 
there were no preparations for breakfast 
going forward everyone seemed engaged in 

iin-eating, and smoking the huggah, but no 
Preuktast after the morning namaz. 1 was, 
however, soon satisfied that they felt no sort 
of privation, as the early meal s0 common in 
Europe has never been introduced in Eastern 
circles. Their first meal is agood substantial 
dinner, at ten, eleven, or twelve o'clock, after 
which follows pin and the huggahj to this 
succeeda a sleep of two orthree hours, pro- 
viding it does not impede the duty of prayer 
—the pious, 1 ought to remark, would give up 
every indulgence which would prevent the 
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discharge of this duty. The second meal 
follows in twelve hours -from the first, and 
sConsists of the same substantial fare, after 
which they usually sleep again until the 
dawn of day is near at hand. 

“ The huggah (pipe)is almost in general use 
with females. Itis a common practice with 
the lady of the house to present the huggah 
she is smoking to her favoured guest. This 
mark of attention is always to be duly ap- 
preciated , but such is the deference paid to 
aan that a son can rarely be persuaded 

y an indulgent father or mother to smokea 
huggahin their revered presence: this praise- 
worthy feeling originates not in fear, but real 
genuine respect. The parents entertain for 
their son the most tender regard, and the 
father makes him both his companion and 
his friend : yet the most familiar endearmenta 
do not lessen the feeling of reverence a good 
son entertains for his father. This is one 
among the many samples of patriarchal life, 
and which I can never witness in real life, 
without feeling respect for the persons who 
follow up the patterns I have been taught 
to venerate in our Holy Scripture. 

“ The huggah (pipe)as an indulgence or a 
privilege, isa great definer of etiguette. In the 
presence of the king or reigning nawab, no 
subject, however high he may rank in blood 
or royal favour, can presume to smoke. In 
native courts, on state occasions, huggahs are 
presented only to the Governor-General, the 
Commander-in-Chief, or the Resident at his 
court, who are considered egualin rank, and 
therefore entitled to the privilege of smoking 
with him, and they cannot consistently resist 
the intended honour. Should they dislike 
smoking, a hint js readily understood by the 
huggah bardar to bring the huggah, charged 
with the materials, without the addition of 
fire. Applications of the munhna/ (mouth- 
piece) to the mouth, indicates a sense of the 
honour conferred.” (Observations on the Mu- 
salmans of India, vol i. p. 304.) 


HARIS (&). A surname which 
freguently occurs amonyst “ the Companions.” 
In the Tagribu 't-Tahzib, there are not fewer 
that sixty-five persons of this name, of whom 
short biographical notes are given. 

Haris ibn Naufal ibn al-Harig ibn “Abdi 1- 
Muttalib, was a Companion of some conse- 
guence: he lived close to the house of the 
Prophet, and had freguently to make room 
a8 the Prophet's Harim extended itself. 
(Rouses.) 

Haris ibn Hisham ibn al-Mughirah, is 
another Companion, who lived at Makkah. 

Haris son of Suwaid ibn Saimit, the poet, 
was executed at Uhud. 


HARISIYAH (&)s). A sect of 
Musligs founded by Abu 'I-Haris, who in 
opposition to the sect Abaziyah, said it was 
not correct to say the acts of men were not 
the acts of God. (Kitabu "-Ta'rifat, in loco.) 


HARUN (oyW). TJaaron.) 
HARUT WA MARUT (, wyw 
s6). Two angels mentioned in 


“Mn 
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the Gur'in. They are said to be two angels 
Who, in conseguence,of their compassion for 
the frailties of mankind, were sent down to 
sarih to betempted. They both sinned, and 
being permitted to choose whether they would 
be punished now or hereafter, chose the 
former, and are still suspended by the feet 
at Babel in a rocky pit, where they are great 
teachers of magic. 

The socount of these two angels in the 
Gur'in, is given in Sirah ii. 96 — 

“ They (the Jews) followed what the devils 
taught inthe reign of Solomon: notthat Solo- 
mon was unbelieving, but the devils were un- 
believing. Sorcery did they teach to men, 
and what had been revealed to the two 
angels, Harut and Marit, at Babel. Yet no 
man did these two teach until they had said, 
“We are onlya temptation. Be not then an 
unbeliever.” From these two did men learn 
how to cause division between man and wife: 
but unless by leave of God, no man did they 
harm thereby. They learned, indeed, what 
Would harm and not profit them: and yet 
they knewthat he who bought thatart should 
have nopart in the life to-come! And vile 
the price for which they have sold themselves, 
—if they had but known it!” 


HASAD (sa). “Envy, malevo- 
lence, malice.” It occurs twicein the Gur'in. 

Surah ii. 103: “ Many of the people of the 
Book (i.e. Jews and Christians) desire to 
bring you back to unbelief after ye have be- 
lieved, cut of selfish envy, even after the truth 
hath been cleariy shewn them.” 

Sirah oxiii. 6: “I seek refuge . .... from 
the envy of the envious when he envies.” 


At-HASAN (« 1). The fifth 
Khalifah. The eldest son of Fatimah, the 
daughter of Muhammad, by her husband the 
Khalifah “Ali. Born xx. 3. Died a.n 49. 
He succeeded his father “Ali as Khalifah 
A.H. 41, and reigned about six months. He 
resigned the Caliphate in favour of Musa- 
wiyah, and was eventually poisoned by his 
wife Ja'dah, who was suborned to commit 
the deed by Yazid, the son of Mu'awiyah, by 
& promiso of marrying her, which promise he 
did not keep. Al-Hasan had twenty children, 
Afteen sons and five daughters, from whom 
are descended one section of the great family 
of Saiyils, or Lords, the descendants of the 
Prophet. Thehistory of al-Hasan, together with 
the tragical death of. his brother al-Husain, 
form the plot of the miracle play of the Mu- 
harram. (HUSAIN, MUHARRAM, SATYID.) 


HASHIM (pena), The great 
grandfather of Muhammad. Born, according 
to M. C. de Perceval, Ap. 464. Sprenger 
places his birth in 4.0. 442, He married Sal- 
mah, by whom be had a son, “Abdu 'I-Mutta- 


lib. the father of “Abdu 'Ilah, who was the 


father of Muhammad. The author uf the 
Gamis says Hishim's original name was 
“Amr, but he was surnamed Hishim on 
account of his hoapitality in distributing 
bread (hashm, to break bread) to the pilgrims 
at M 
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HASER (yte). Lift. “ Going forth 
from one place, and assembling in another.” 
Hence the word is used in the Garin in two 
senses, viz. an emigration and an assembly, 
eg. Sirah lix. 2: « It was He who drove forth 
from their homes those people of the book 
(i.e. Jews) who, misbelieved, at the first emi- 
gration.” (Hence al-Hashr is the title of the 
LiXxth Sirsh of the Gurin) Sirah xxvii, 
17: “And his hosts of the jinn and men and 
birds were assembled for Solomon.” 

The term Yaumu 'I-Hashr is therefore 
nsed for the Day of Resurrection, or the day 
when the dead shall migrate from their 
graves and assemble forjudgment. It occurs 
in this sense in the Gur'in, Sirah 1. 42 :— 

“ Verily we cause to live, and we cause to 
die. To us shall all return. 

“On the day when the earth shall swiftly 
cleaye asunder over the dead, will this gatker- 
ing be easy to Us. 

AL-HASIB (sr—o—umae!). “The 
Reckoner,” in the Day of Judgment. One of 
the ninety-nine attributes of God /” The title 
occur3 in the Gur'in three times. 

Surah iv. 7: “God sufficeth for taking 


account.” 

Idem, 88: “God of all things takes an 
account.” 

Surah xxxiii. 89: “ God is good enough at 


reckoning up.” 

HASSAN (0-2). The son of 

Sabit. A celebrated poet in the time of Mu- 
hammad, who embraced Islim. He is said 
to have lived 120 years, 60 of which were 
passed in idolatry and 60 in Islam. 
Itis related in the Traditions that the Pro- 
phet on the day of battle with the Bani 
Guraizah, cried out, “O Hassan ibn Sabit, 
abuse the infidela in your verse, for verily 
Gabriel helps you!” (Mishkat, book xxii. 
ch. ix. pt. 1.) aa 


HATIB IBN 'AMR (yet cp? bla). 
An early convert to Islim, and one of the 
most trusted of Muhammad's followers. He 
distinguished himself at the taking of Makkah. 

HAULANU 'L-HAUL (Jpal 03m). 
“CA complete year.” A term used in Muham- 
madan law for the period property must bein 


possession before zakat is reguired of it. 
(Hidayah, vol. i. p. 2.) 


HAUZU 'L-KAUSAR (5,91 ey). 
A pond or river in Paradise. According to 
Muhammad's sayings in the Traditions 
(Mishkat, book xxiii. ch. Xii.), it is more than 
& month's journey in circumference,its waters 
are whiter than snow and sweeter than honey 
mixed with milk, and those who drink of it 
shall never thirst. The word kaugar occurs 
once in the @ur'in, namely in Sirah cviii., 
which derives therefrom ita title, and where 
its translation and meaning is doubtful 
“ Verily, we have given thee al-Kaugar.” Al: 
Baizawi, the commentator, says it either 
means that which is good or sbundant: or 
the pond al-Kaugar which is mentioned in the 
Traditions. 


. 
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HAWA (la). “Desire, love: 
hankering after.” A term used by the Sifr 
myatics for lust, or unholy desire. Hawi-i- 

afgani, “ the lust of theflesh” : AhI-1- Hawa, 
“Aa sceptic, an unbeliever.” 


HAWAJIM (—t—2). bit. 
“ Assaulta, shock3.” A Lang Ti by the 
Sufi mystics for those thoughts of the heart 
which enter it without desire or intention. 
(Abdu 'r-Razziag's Diet. of Sufi Terms.) 


HAWAJIS (y-el,»). “Thoughts.” 
A term used by the Sufi mystics for the 
worldly thongbts of the heart. (“Abdu 'r- 
Razzig'r Dict. of Sufi Terms.) 


HAWALAH (D2). A legal term 
signifying the removal or transfer of a debt 
by way of security or corroboration from that 
of the original debtor to that person to whom 
itis transferred. (Hidayah, vol. ii. p. 606.) 


HAWAMIM (pera). A title given 
to the reven chapters of the Gur'an which 
begin with the lotters t Ha P Mim, namely, 
XL, Suratu '-Mu'min: xut, Siratu Fussilat: 
XLII, Siratu 'sh-Shura, xuny, Suratu 'I-Zukh- 
raf : XLIV, Suratu 'd-Dukhan: xLv, Suratu 
"-Jasiyah, xuvt, Suratu 'I-Ahgif. 

For an explanation of the letters H M at 
the commencement of these Siirahs, see 
HA MIM. : 

Ik is related in the Traditions that a man 
said to the Prophct, “I am old, and my 
memory is imperfect, and my tongue is stiff ,” 
and the Prophet replied, “ Thon repeat three 
of the Sirahs beginning with Ha Mim.” 
(Mishkat, book viii. ch. i. pt. 3.) 


HAWARI (cs). The word used 
in the Gur'in (Surahs iji. 45, lIxi. 14) 
for the Apostles of Josux Al-Baiziwi, the 
Muhammudan commentator, saya it ia derived 
from kawar, “to be white," and was given to 
the disciples of Jesus, either on account of 
their purity of life and sincerity , or because 
thoy were respectablo men und wore white 
garmenta. In the Traditions (Mishkat, book i. 
ch. vi. pt. I) it is uscd for the followers of 
all the Pro heta. 'Tho word may be derived 
from the Fathiopie hawryra, “to yo, to be 
sent.” 


A-HAWASSU 'L- KHAMSAH 
(Kasad oat). (rrvr sensus.) 


HAWAZIN (oj!). A great and 
warliko tribo of Arabia in the days of Mu- 
hammad, who dwcit between Makkah and 
at-Ta'if. Muhammad defeated them at the 
battle of Hunain, A.H. 8, a victory which in 
the @ur'in, Siirah ix. 26, is ascribed to an- 
golic aid. (Soe Muir's Liye of Muhomet, new 
ed. p. 432.) 


HAWIYAH (&,w). A division of 
hell The bottomless pit for the hypocrites. 
Gar'in, Surah ci. 6, “ But as for him whose 
balance is light, his dwolling shall be 
Hawiyah.” 
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HAWK, The. Arabic ba's (34), pagr 
(40). It is lawful to hunt wi 
hawks provided they aretrained. A hawk is 
held to be trained when she obeya the voice 
of her master: (murrina.) 


HAYA' (oke), “ Shame, pudency, 
modesty.” The word dosa not occar in the 
Gur'in, but in the Traditions it is said, “ Allahu 
hayiyun,” 1.e. “God acta with modesty.” B 
which is understood that God hates that whic 
is immodest or shameless. Muhammad is re- 
lated to have said, “ Modesty (haya”) brings 
nothing but yood.” (Miskkat, book xxii. 
ch. xix.) 


HAYAT (dye). “Life” The 
word freguently occurs in the Gur'in, eg. 
Sirah xviii. 4, “ Wealth and children are an 
adornment of the life of this world.” Sirah 
ii. 25, “For you in retaliation is there life, O 
yo possessors of mind!” 

Al- Hayatu 'd-dunya, “the worldly life,” is & 
term used in the Gur'in for those things in 
this world which prevent from attaining to 
the eternal life of the next world. 

Sirah ii. 80: “ Those who have bought 
this worldly 1 with the future, the torment 
shall not be lightened from them nor aball 
they be holped.” 


HAYULA (Jp). “Matter.” 
The first principle of everything material. 
- can not occur in either the Gur'in or the 
Hadis. 


HAYYJ (ybs). Mensen. (mrn- 
BTRUATION.) 
HAZAR (je). According to 


Arabic lexicons, the word means vigilance or 
a cautious fear, but it only occurs twice in 
the Gur'in, and in both instances it implien 
torror. 

Surah ii. 18: “They put their fingers in 
their ears at the thunder-clap for fear of 
death.” (Jllazara “-Maut) Idem, 244: 
“Dost thou not look at those who left their 
homes by thousands for fear of death.” 


A-HAZSARATU 'L-KHAMS. 
G6 mes! wieedt).. According to the 

itabu 't-Ta'rifat, al-hazaratu "I-Khamsu "1- 
Ilahyah, or “ the five, divine- existences,” is & 
term used by the Sifr mystics for the follow- 
ing :— 

1. Hazratu 'I-ghasbi I-mutlag, That ox- 
istence which is absolutely unknown, «. 
God. 

2. Hazratu 'sh-shahadati 'I-mutlagah, Those 
celestial (ajram) and terrestrial (ujsim) ex- 
iatoncea which are evident to the sensen. 

3. Mazratu “alami "-arwah, That existence 
which consista of the spiritual world of angels 
and apirits. 

4. Mazratu “alami "Lnsgal, That existence, 
which is the unseen world, where there is the 
truc likencss of everything which exists on 
the earth. 

5. Hazratu '-jami'ah, The collective exis- 
tence of the fgur already mentioned. 
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HAZIR ZAMINI (5s jala). 
Bail for the person, which, according to the 
Imim Abu Hanifah, is lawful. Bail for pro- 
perty is called mal :amini. 

HAZRAH (Iis): Lit. “ Presence.” 
This title of ea has no egnivalent in 
English, as it is employed in a variety of ac- 
ceptations. Applied to an officer of rank, it 
Would mean “your honour”: to & clergyman, 
“ your reverence”) to a king, “ your majesty.” 

en applied to the names of propheta, 
apostles, or saints,it expressea the sacrednesa 
of his office and character, s.e. our Saviour is 
called Hagratu "Isa, and the Virgin Mary, 
Hazratu Maryam. The word is much used 
in Persian theological works. It is seldom 
used in this sense in Arabic books. Hargratu 
'Uah, “the presence of God,” is an Arabic 
term in prayer. 

HEAD. Arabicra's,rds (ye). Heb. 


Wr. The suthor of the Raddu '- 
Muhtar, vol i. p. 670, says : “ It is abominable 
(makrih) to say the prayers with the head 
uncovered, if it be done from laziness, but it 
ia Of no conseguenoe if a Muslim say his 
prayera With his head uncovaered from a sense 
of humility and unworthiness. But still it is 
better not to uncover the head, for humility 
Is a matter connected with the heart.” 
Mara Muhammadans it is considered 2 
3 of disreapect to receive a visitor with 
the head uncovered: conseguently on the 
approach of a visitor the turban or cap is 
immediately placed on the head. 

There is no general custom as to shaving 
the head or otherwise. In Afghanistan, Mu- 
hammadans generaliy shave the head, but the 
Baluchis and many other Muslim tribes wear 
long hair. 

@ Egyptians shave all the rest of the 
aair, or leave only a small tuft (called 
ahishak) upon the crown of the head. Mr. 
Lane says : This last custom (which is almost 
universal among them) is said to have ori- 
ginsted in the fear that if the Muslim should 
fall into the hands of an infidel, and be alain, 
the Iatter might cut off the head of his 
victim, and finding no hair by which to hold 
it, pat his impure hand into the mouth, in 
order to carry it, for the beard might not be 
safficiently long : but was probably adopted 
from the Turks, forit is generally neglected 
by the Badawis,and the custom of shaving 
the head is of Iste origin among the Arabs in 
general, and practised for the sake of cleanli- 
ness, 


HEAVEN. Arabic Sami' (ol) : 
Persian Asmin (ye): Heb. om, 
which expresses the firmament as distin- 
guished from Firdaus, or Paradise, the abodes 
of bliss. (rarapisr.) In the Gur'in it is 
stated that there are seven paths, or stages, 
in heaven. Siirah xxiii. 17: “ And we have 
created above you seven paths, nor are we 
heedless of the creation.” By which the com- 
mentators understand that they are paths of 
the angels and of the oelestial bodies, The 
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creation of the heaven is declared to be for 
God's glory and not for His pastime. Siirah 
:xxi. 16: “ We created not the heaven and the 
earth, and that which is between them, by 
4 of sport.” 

tis the general belief that at the last day 
the heavens will fall, but that they are now 
upheld by God's power. Sirah xxii. 64: “ Ho 
holds up the heaven from falling on the earth 
savo at His bidding.” | 

Acoording to the traditions (Mishkat, book 
xxiv. ch. vii), Muhammad during tbe mi'rij, 
or night journey, passed through these seven 
hoavens, and they are stated to be ax fol- 
lows: (1) That which is of pure virgin silver 
and which is Adam's residence: (2) of pure 
gold, which is John the Baptist's and Jesus': 
6) of pearls, which is Joseph's: (4) of 
white gold, which is Enoch'e: (5) of silver 
which is Aaron's: (6) of ruby and garnet, 
which is Moses': (7) which is Abraham's. 
These accounte are, however, most confused : 
forin some books and according to popular 
tradition, the fourth and not the second 
heaven is assigned to Jesus. 

This view is in harmony with the neven 
spheres of Ptolemy, the firat of which is that 
of the moon, the second Mercury, the third 
Venus, the fourth the Sun, the fifth Mars, the 
sixth Jupiter, the seventh Saturn, each of 
which orbs was supposed by the ancientn to 
revolve round the earth in ita proper sphere. 
Muhammad said the distance between each 
heavenly region is five hundred years' journey. 
(Mishkat, book xxiv. ch. i. pt. 3). 

The Rabbis spoke of two heavens (cf. 
Dent. x. 14), “ The heaven and the heaven of 


heavens,” or seven (Era odpavors ols Tuves 
Pmlagg kat” draydBacw, Clem. Aler. 

s iv. 7, 688). “Resch Lakiech dixit 
septem esse calon, gucrum nomina sunt, 
1. velam : 2. expansum, 8. nubes: 4. habita- 
culum : 5. habitatio : 6. sedes fixa: 7. Araboth. 
(See Wetatein, ad. 2 Cor. xii. 2). St. Panl's 
expression, “&ws Tpirod odpavov,” 2 Cor. 
xii. 2, has led to some discussion, for Grotius 
saya the Jewe divided the heaven into three 
parts, (1) Nubrferum, the atmosphere: (2) 
Astriferum, the firmament, and (3) Empy- 
reum, the abode of God. But the statement, 
however, does not seem to be supported by 
any known Rabbinic authority. 


HEBER. (avp). 
HEGIRA. fnrssaa) 
HEIRS. Arabic waris (1), pl. 


waragah. (ingerrrancr.) 


HELL. The place of torment is 
most freguently spoken of in the @ur'an and 
Traditions as an-Nar, “the fire,” but the 
word Juhannam occurs about thirtv times. It 
is said to have sever portals or divisionz. 
Sirah xv. 44: “ Verily, hell (7ahannam) is 
promised to all together (who follow Satan). 
It has seven portala,and at every door there is 
a30 te party of them.” 

@ Persian word used for hell in booke of 
theology is 
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The seven divisions of hell are given by 
Muslim commentators as follows:— 

1. Jakannam (ga), ys@rva, the purga- 
torial hellfor all Muhammadans. For accord- 
ing to the @ur'in, all Muslims will pass 
tbrongh the regions of hell. Sirah xix. 72: 
“There is not one of you who will not go 
down to it (hell), thatis settled and decided 
by thy Lord.” 

& Lara ((W). Sirah xovii. 6: “ For Luza, 
dragging by the scalp, sball claim him who 
turned his back and went away, and amassed 
and hoarded.” 

3. Al-Hutamah (Kebad!). Sirah civ. 4:— 

“Nay! for verily he shall be fung into 
al-Hutamah : 

“ And who ehall teach thee what al-7uta- 
mah is? 

“« It is God's kindled fire, 

«Which shall mount above the hearts of 
the damned: 

“It shal! verily rise over them like & 
vanlt, 

« On outatretched columns.” 

4. Sair (yoe). Sirah iv. 11: “ Those who 
devour the property of orphans unjustly, only 
devour into their bellies fire, and they broil in 
sa'ir." 

(The word occurs in fourteen other places.) 

b. Sagar . Sirah liv. 47: “ The 
sinners are ah and excitement. On the 
day when they shall be dragged into the fire 
ontheir facesi Taste yethetouch of sagar!” 

Surah Ixxiv. 44: “What drove you into 
sagar?” 

6. Al-Jahim (comel). Surah ii. 18: 
«Mhou shalt not be guestioned as to the fol- 
lows of al-Jahim" (Ashabu 'I-Jakim). 

(The word occurs in twenty other places). 

1. Hiwiyah (&)W). Sirah ci. 8: “As 
for him whose balance is light, his @dwelling 
shall be Hautyah." 

The Muhammadan commentators, with that 
utter recklesanese which 80 characterizes 
their writings, distribute these seven stations 
as follows (see al-Bagkawi, al-Baizawi, and 
others): (1) Jahannam, the purgatorial heli 
for Muslima. (2) Laza, a blazing fire for 
Christians. (3) Al-Hutamah, an intense fire 
for the Jews. (4) Sa'ir, a iaming fire for the 
Sabians. (5) Sagar, a scorching fire for the 
Magi. (6) 4l-Jahim, a huge hot fire for ido- 
laters. (7) Hawiyah, bottomless pit for the 
hypocrites. A reference to the Gur'in will 
prove that there is not the least reason for 
assigning these regions to their respective 
tenants beyond the sentence already guoted : 
“« At each portal a separate party. . 

The teaching of the (ur'an (which is chiedy 
confined to those Sirahs which, chronologi- 
cally arranged, are the earliest), is as fol- 
lows :— 

Sirah Ixxiv. 26-34 (generally held to be the 
second Sirah composed by Muhammad, and 
relating to al-Walid ibn al-Mughirah, a person 
of note amongat the unbelieving Makkans) :— 

« We will surely cast him into Da Ia , 

« And who shall teach thee what Sagar is? 
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“Jt leaveth nought, it spareth nought, 

«“ Blackening the skin. 

“ Over it are nineteen angels. 

“ None but angels have wo made guardians 
of the fire (ashabu 'n-nar): nor have we made 
this to bo their number but to perplex the 
unbelievers, and that they who possess tho 
Scriptures may be certain of the Truth, and 
that they whc believe may increase their 
faith : 

“And that they to whom the Scriptures 
have been given, and the believers, may not 
donbt 

“And that the infirm of heart and the 
unbelievers may say, What meaneth God by 
this parable? 

“ Thus God misleadeth: whom He will, and 
whom He will He doth guide aright: and none 
knoweth the armies of thy Lord but Himself : 
and this is no other than a warning to man- 
kind.” 

Sirah Ixxxviii. 1-7 :— 

“Hath the tidings of the day that shall 
overshadow reached thee ? 

“ Downcast on that day shall be the coun- 
tenances of some, 

“ Travsiling and worn, 

“ Burnt at the soorching fire, 

“Made to drink from a fountain fiercely 
boiling. 

“No food shall they have but the fruit of 
sari' (a bitter thorn), 
$ “ Which ahall not fatten nor appease their 


unger.” 

Surah lxxviii. 21-80 :— 

« Hell (Jakannam) traly shall be & place 
of snares, 

“ The home of transgressors, 

“ To sbide therein ages : 

“No coolness shall they taste therein nor 
any drink, 

“Save boiling water and running sores: 

« Meet recompence ! 

“For they looked not forward to their 
account , 

“And they gave the lie to our signs, 
Charging them with falsehood : 

“ But we noted and wrote down all: 

“(Taste this then: and we will give you 
increase of nought but torment.'” 

The above are all Madinah Sirahs com- 
posed in the earlier stage of Muhammad's 
mission. The allusions to hell in the Mak- 
kan Siurahs are brief and are in every case 
directed against unbelievers in tke Prophet's 
mission, and not against sin e.g. Sirah ix. 
69, “God hath promised to the hypocrites 
(ie. dissemblers as far as Islam was concerned), 
men and women, and unto the unbelievers, 
hell-fire to dwell therein for ever." 

The teaching of Muhammad in the Tradi- 
tions is much more specific, but it is impos- 
sible to assign a date for these traditions, 
even assuming them to be authentic. They 
are given on the authority of al-Bukhiri and 
Muslim (Mishkat, book xxiii. ch. xv.):— 

“The fire of tbe world is one part of 
seventy parts of hell fire." It was said, 'O 
Prophet of God! verily the fire of the world 
would ba sufficient for punishing.' The Pro- 
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Pbet replied, “ Hell-fire has beon made more 
than the fire of thg world by sixty-nine parts, 
every part of which is like the fire of tha 
world.” 

“Verily, the easiest of the infernals in 
panishment, is he who shall have both his 
shoes and thongs of them of fire, by which 
the brains of his head boil, like the boiling 
of a copper furnace: and he will not suppose 
that anyone is more severely punished than 
himself : whilst verily, he is the least 80.” 

“On the Day of Resurrection, the most 
luxurious of the world will be brougbt, and 
Kippan once into the fires after that it 
will be said, “O child of Adam, did you 
Cver see any good. or did comfort ever pass 
by you in the world?” He will say, "1 swear 
by God I never saw any good, nor did com- 
fort ever come near me,” And 8 man of the 
severest distresses and troubles in the world 
will be bronght into paradise: and it will bo 
said to him, “ Oson of Adam, did you ever 
see any trouble, and did distress ever come to 
you in the world?! Andhe will say, “I swear 
by God, O my Lord, I never suffered troubles 
in the world, nor did I over see hardship.'” 

“ There are some of the infernals that will 
be taken by the fire up to their ankles, and 
Some up to their knees, and some up to their 
Waist, and some up to their necks.” 

“ Hell-fire burnt a thousand years 80 that 
it became red, and burnt another thousand 
years tillit became White: afterthat it burnt 
2 thousand years till it became black: then 
hell fire is black and dark, and never has any 
light.” 

““Verily, hot water will be poured upon 
the heada of the infernals, and will pene- 
trate into their bellies, and will cut to pieces 
everything within them: s0 that they will 
Come out at their feet: and this is the mean- 
ing of the word of God, “ Boiling: water shall 
be poured on their heada, and everything in 
their bellies shall be dissolved thereby,' after 
that, they will be made as they were.” 

“ The infernals shall "be drenched with 
yellow water, draught after draught, and it 
will be brought to their months and they will 
be disgusted at it: and when very near, it 
will scorch their faces, and when they drink 
it it will tear their entrails to pieces. God 
saya, "They who must dwell for ever in hell- 
fire, will have the boiling water given them 
to drink which shall burst their bowels ': and 
God will say, “If the infidels complain of 
thirst, they shall be assisted with water like 
molten copper, which.will try their faces: it 
will bea shocking beverage.” 

For most of these Circamstances relating to 
hell and the state of the damned, Muhammad 
Was inall probability indebtdd to the Jows and, 
in part, to the Magians, both of whom agreo 
in making seven distinct apartments in hell. 
(Nishmat hayim, f. 82, Gemar. Arubin, 
f£. 19: Zohar. ad. Erod, zTvt. 2, &c, and 
Hyde de Rel. Vet. Pers., p. 245), though they 
vary in other particulars, 

he former place an angel as a guard 
Over each of these infernal apartments, and 
Suppose he will intercede for the miserable 
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wretches there imprisoned, who will o 

acknowledge the justice of God in their con. 
demnation. (Midrash, Yalkut Shemuni, pt. 11, 
f. 116.) They also tesch that the wicked 
will suffer a diversity of punishments, and 
that by intolerable cold (Zokar. ad Erod. 
ziz.) a8 well as heat, and that their faces 
shall become black ( Yalkut Shemuni, ubi 
sup. f. 86): and believe those of their own 
religion shall also be punished in hell hare- 
after according to their crimes (for they hold 
that few or none will be found exactly righ- 
teous as to deserve no punishment at all,) 
but will soon be delivered thence, when they 
shall be sufficiently purged from their sing 
by their father Abraham, or at the interces- 
sion of him or some other of the prophets. 
(Niskmat hayim, t. 82, Gemar. Arubin, $. 19.) 

The Magians allow but one angel to pre- 
side over all the seven hells, who is named 
by them Vanand Yezad, and, as they teach, 
assigns punishments proportionate to each 
person's crimes, restraining also the tyranny 
and excesaive eruelty of the devil, who wonld, 
if left to himself, torment the damned be- 
yond their sentence. (Hyde, de Rel. Vox. 
Pers. p. 182.) Those of this religion do also 
mention and describe various kinds of 'tor- 
ments wherewith the wicked will be punished 
in the next life among which, though they 
reckon extreme cold to be one, yet they do 
Not admit fire, out of respect, as it seems, to 
that element, which they take ts batho re- 
presentation of the divine nature, and there- 
fore they rather “choose to describe the 
Gamned souls as suffering by other kinds of 
punishment, such as an intolerable stink, the 
stinging and biting of serpents and wild 
beasts, the cutting and tearing of the flesh 
by the devils, excessive hunger and thirst, 
and the like. (See Eundem, #bid., p. 399, 
Sale's Pre. Dis.) 

The author of the Sharku '-Muwagif, 
P- 586, also says: “ It is agreed amongst al! 
orthodox Muslims that ali unbelievers, with- 
out exception, will be consigned to the fire for 
ever,and that they will never be free from 
torment.” “But,” he adds, “there are cer- 
tain heretics, who call themselves Muslims, 
who deny the eternity of the torments of the 
fire. For,theysay,it is an essential property 
of all things feshly that they come to an end. 
And, moreover, it is not possible for a thing 
to exist which goes on burning for ever. But 
to this we reply that God is all powerful 
and can do as He likes.” 

The sect called as-Samimiyah, founded by 
Samamah ibn Ashras an-Numairi, say : “ The 
Jewa, and Christians, and Majiusi, and Zana- 
digah, will, after the Day of Judgment, 
return to dust, just as the animals and the 
little children of unbelievers do.” (Sharhu '- 
Muwagif, p. 633.) 

he same writer says (p. 687): “ Besides 
those who are unbelicverg, all those (Muslims) 
Who are sinners and have committed great 
sings (kabd'ir), will go to hell: but they will 
not remain there always, for it has been said 
in the Gar'an (Surah xcix. D), “ He who does 
an atom of good ahall see its reward.” 


aa aa 
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With reference to the verse in the Gur'in, 
which distinctly states that all Muslims 
shall enter bell (Sirah xix. 78, “ There is 
not one of you that shall not go down to it”), 
al-Kamalan, the commentators, say, that ac- 
cording to extant traditions, all Muslima will 
#ujer hell, but it will be cool and pleasant to 
those who have not committed great sins , 
or, according to some writer8, they will 
simply pass along the bridge Sirat, which is 
over tbe infernal regions. 


HELPERS, The. (ANSAR.) 


HERACLIUS. Arabic Hiragl 

(33). The Roman Emperor to whom 

uhammad sent an embasay with a letter in- 
viting him to Islam, A.H. 7, A.D. 628. 

“In the autumn of this year (4.p. 628), He- 
raclius fulfilled his vow of thanksgiving forthe 
wonderful success which had crowged his arma 
(in Persiayy he performed on foot the pilgri- 
mage from Edessa to Jerusalem, where the 


“ true cross,” recovered from the Persians, was, 


with solemnity and pomp reatored to the 
Holy Sepulchre. While preparing for this 
journey, or during the journey itaelf, an un- 
couth despatch in the Arabic character was 
Iaid before Heraclius. It was forwarded by 
the Governor of Bostra, into whose hands it 
bad been delivered by an Arab chief. The 
epistle was addressed to the Kmperor him- 
self, from " Mahomet the Apostle of God," the 
rude impression of whose seal could be de- 
ciphered at the foot. In strange and simple 
accents like those of the Prophets of old, it 
summoned Heraclius to acknowledge the mis- 
sion of Mahomet, to cast aside the idolatrous 
worship of Jesus and his Mother, and to re- 
turn to the Catholic faith of the one only 
God. The letter was probabiy cast asido, or 
preserved, it may be, aa 2 strange curicsity, 
the effusion of some harmless fanatic.” 
(Muir's Life of Mahomet, new ed. p. 383.) 
Tradition, of course, has another story. 
“Now the Emperor was at this time at 
Hims, performing a pedestrian journey, in 
fulfilment of the vow which he had made, 
tbai, if the Romans overcame the Persians, be 
would travel on foot from Constantinople to 
Aelia (Jerusalem). So having read the 
letter, he commanded his chief men to meet 
him in the royal camp at Hims. And thus 
he addressed them :—' Ye chiefs of Rome! 
Do you desire safety and guidance, s0 that 
your kingdom shall be firmly established, 
and that ye may follow the commands of 
Jesus, Son of Mary?' ' And what, O King ! 
shall secure us this?' " Even that ye follow 
the Arabian Prophet,' said Heraciius. Where- 
upon they all started aside like wild asses of 
the desert, each raising his cross and waving 
it aloft in the air. Whereupon Heraclius, 
despairing of their conversion, and unwilling 
to lose his kingdom, desisted, saying that he 
had only wished to test their constancy and 
faith, and that he was now satisfied by this 
display of firmness and devotion. The cour- 
tiera bowed their heads, and s0 the Prophet's 
despatch was rejected.” (Katibu '- agidi, 
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p- 50, guoted by Muir, in & note to the above 
passage.) 

The letter written by Muhammad to Hera- 
clius is, according to a tradition by Ibn 
sAbbas, as follows :— 

“In the name of God the Merciful, the 
Compassionate. This letter is from Muham- 
mad the Messenger of God, to Hiragl, chief of 
ar-Rum. Peace be upon whosoever has gone 


| on the straight road! After this, I say, 


verily I call thea to Islim. Embrace Islim 
that ye may obtain peace. Embrace Islim 
and God will give thee a double reward Hf 
ye reject Islam, then on thee shall rest the 
sins of thy subjects and followers. O ye 
people of the Book (ie. Christians) come 
toa creed which is laid down plainly between 
us and you, that we will not serve other 
than God, nor associate anght with Him, nor 
take each other for lorda ratber than God. 
But if they 'turn back, then say, “Bear wit- 
ness that we are Muslims.”” (Wurin, iii. 67.) 
(See Sahihu Muslim, p. 98.) 

The Shi'ah traditions give the above letter 
almost verbatim. (See Merrick's Hayatu 'I- 
Kulub, p. 89.) 

“ Not long after, another despatch, bearing 
the same soal, and couched in similar terms, 
reached the court of Heraclius. It was ad- 
dressed to Harith VIL, Prince of the Bani 
Ghassiin, who forwarded it to the Emperor, 
with an address from himself, soliciting per- 
mission to chastise the sudacious impostor. 
But Heraclius regarding the ominous voicp 
from Arabia beneath his notice, forbade the 
expedition, and desired that Hirith should 
be in attendance at Jerusalem, to swell the 
imperial train at the approaching visitation 
of the temple. Little did the Emperor 
imagine that the kingdom which, unperceived 
by the world, this obscure Pretender was 
founding in Arabia, would in a few short 
years wrest from his grasp that Holy City 
and the fair provinces whish, with so much 
toil and so much glory, he had.just recovered 
from the Persiana!” (Muir's Life of Maho- 
met, p. 384.) 

(For the Shi'ah account of the embasay to 
Heraclius, see Merrick's Hayatu 'I- dulib, 
p. 88.) 


HERMAPHRODITE (Arabic (44, 
Khunga) is a person who is' possessed of 
the organs of generation of both man and 
woman, and for whose spiritual existence the 
Muhammadan law legislates (vide Hidayah, 
vol. iv. p. 559). For example, it is & rule, 
with respect to eguivocal hermaphrodites, 
that they are reguired to observe all the 
more comprehensive points of the spiritual 
law, but not those concerning the propriety 
of which, in regard to them, any doubt exists 
In public prayer they must take their station 
between the men and the women, but in other 
respects obaerve the customs of women 
(Idem, p. 581.) 

HIBAH (4-2). A legal term in 
Muhammadan law, which signifies & deed of 
gift, a transfer of property, made immediately 
and without anv exchange. (ama) 
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HIDAD (sti—m). “ Mourning.” 
The state of 6 Widow who abstains from 
scents, ornaments, &c., on account of the 
death of her husband. Hidad must be ob- 
served fora period of four months and ten 
daya. (Hidayah, vol. i. p. 870.) 

HIDAYAH (ie). Lit. “Guid- 
ance.” The title of a well known book on 
Sunni law, and freguently guoted in the pre- 
sent work. There are many Muhammadan 
works entitled al- Hidayah, but this is called 
Hidayah fTl-furi', or “a guidance in parti- 
cular points.” It was composed by the 
Shaikh Burhanu 'd-din “Ali, who was born at 
Marghinain in Transoxania about A.H. 530 
(&.p. 1135), and died Am. 593. 

There is an English translation of the 
Budayah (omitting the chapters on Prayer 
and Purification), by Charles Hamilton, four 
vols., London, a.n. 1791. 


HIFZU 'I-AHD (ago! Im). Tit. 
“The guarding of the covenant.” A term 
used by the Sufi myetics for remaining Arm 
in that state in which Ged has brought them. 
(“Abdu 'r-Razzag's Dict. of Sufi Terms.) 

HIGHWAY ROBBERY. Arabic 
ga£u 't-tarig (SPN as). Persian 


rahzani. Highway robbery is a very heinous 
offonce according to Muhammadan law, the 
punishment of which has been fixed by the 
Gur'in (Sirah v. 37): “ The recompense of 
those who war against God and His apostle, 
and go about to enact violence on the earth, 
is that they be slain or crucified, or have 
their alternate hands and feet cut off, or be 
banished the land.” According to the Hida- 
yah, highway robbers are of four kinds, viz. 
(3) Those who are seized before they have 
robbed or murdered any person, or put any 

ersonin fear. These are to be imprisoned 
ba the magistrate until their repentance is 
ovident. (2) Those who have robbed but have 
not murdered. These are to have their right 
hand and left foot struck off. (3) Those who 
have committed murder but have not robbed. 
These are punished with death. (4) Those 
who have committed both robbery and mur- 
der. These are punished according to the 
option of the magistrate. If he please, he 
can first cut off a hand and foot, and then 
put them to death by the sword, or by cruci- 
fixion: or he may kill them at once without 
inflicting amputation. If any one among a 
band of robbers be guilty of murder, the 
punishment of death must be inflicted upon 


tbe whole band. T 

HIJAB (ws). A partition or 
curtain. Veiling or concealing. 

(1)A term used for the seclusion of women 
onjoined in the @ur'in, Sirah xxxiii. 63 : 
“And when ye ask them (the Prophet's 
wives) for an article, ask them from behind 
2 curtain: that is purer for your hearts and 
for theirs." 6 : 

(2) A- term used by the Sufi mystics for 
that which obscures the light of God in the 
soul of man. (“Abdu 'r-Razzag's Dict. of 
Safi Terms.) 
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HIJAZ (jan). Lit. “A barrier or 
anything ar by which two things aro sepa- 
rated.” The name al- Hijazis yiven tothat tract 
of country which separates Najd from Tahi. 
mah, and ig an irregular parallelogram about 
250 miles long and 150 miles wide. It may be 
considered the holy land of the Muhamma- 
dang, for within its limits are the sacred citiss 
of al-Madinah and Makkah, and most of ita 
places are someway connected with the his- 
tory of Muhammad. Itis a barren district 
consisting of sandy plains towards the shore 
and rocky hills in the interior: and s0 desti- 
tute of provisions as to depend, even for the 
necessaries of life, on the supplies of other 
countriea. Among its fertile apots is Wadi 
Fatimah, which is well watered, and prodnces 
grain and vegetablea. Sajrah abounds in date 
trees. At-Ts'if,seventy-two miles from Mak- 
kah, is celebrated for its gardens, and the 
neighbourhood of al-Madinah has cultivated 
felda. The towns on the cosat are Jiddah 
and Yambu', the former being considered the 
port of Makkah, from which it is distant 
about fifty-five miles, and the Istter that of 
al-Madinah. Al-Hijiz is bounded eastward by 
2 lofty range of mountains, which,near at-Ta'if, 
take the name of Jabalu 'I-Gura. The scenery 
there is occasionally beautiful and pictu- 
resgue: the small rivulets that deacend from 
the rocks afford nourishment to the 'plaina 
below, which are clothed with verdura and 
shady trees. The vicinityof Makkah is bleak 
and bare: for several miles it is surrounded 
with thousands of hills all nearly of one 
height: their dark and naked peaks rise one 
behind another, appearing at a distance like 
cocks of hay. The most celebrated of these 
are as-Safa, Arafah and al-Marwah, which 
have always been connected with the religious 
rites of the Muhammadan pilgrimage. 


HIJR (se). Inits primitive sense 
means interdiction or prevention. 

(1) In the language of the law it signifies 
an interdiction of action with respect to a 
particular person, who is eitber an infant, an 
idiot, or a slave. (Hidayah, vol. iii. p. 468.) 

2 4l-Hijris a territory in the province of 
al-Hijiz between al-Madinah and Syria, whero 
the tribe of Samid dwelt. It is the title of 
the xvth Sirah of the Gur'in, in the 80th 
verse of which the word occurs: “ The inha- 
bitants of al-Hijr likewise accused the mes- 
senger of God of imposture.” 

HIJRAH (32). Lit. “ migration.” 
(1) The departure of Muhammad from Mak- 
kah. (2) The Muslim era. (3) The act of 
a Muslim leaving a country under infidel 
rule. (4) Fleeing from sin. 

The date of Muhammad's fight from Mak- 
kah was the fourth day of the first month of 
Rabi', which by the calculation of M. Cans- 
sin de Perceval was June 20th, A.p. "622, 
The Hijrah, or the era of the « Hegira,” was 
institutod seventeen years later bythe Khalifah 
“Umar, which dates from the firat day of the 
first lunar month of the year, viz. Muharram, 
Which day in the year when the era was esta. 
blished fell on Thursday the 15th of July 
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ap. 632 But although “Umar instituted the 
official era, according to at-Tabari, the cus- 
tom of referring to eventa as happening 
before or after the Hijrah originated with 
Muhammad himself. 

Profestor H. H. Wilson in his Glossary of 
Terma gives the following method of ascer- 
taining the Muhammadan and Christian 


yoars — 

Multiply the Hijrah year by 2,977, the diffe- 
rence between 100 solar and as many lunar 
Muhammadan years, divide the product by 
100, and deduct the guotient from the Hijrah 
dr add to the result 621,569 (the decimal 

ing the egnivalent of the 15th July, plus 
12 days for the change of the Kalendar): and 
the guotient will be the Christian year from 
the date at which the Muhammadan year 
begins: thus, Hij. 1269 x 2977 « 3777-8, which 
divided by 100-37:778 and 1269—87-778 — 
1281:222: this 4 6211569 — 1852:791, the 
decimals corresponding to 9 months and 
I6 days, ie. the 1bth of October, which 
in the commencement of the Hij. year 1269. 
The reverse formula for finding the corre- 
sponding Hijrah year to a given Christian 
year, is thus laid down: Subtract 622 from 
the current year: multiply the result by 
108075 cut off two decimals and add "463 
the sum will be the year, which, when it has 
& surplus decimal, reguires the addition of 
1: thus, 1852—622—1230, 1230 x 1:0807 — 
1267-7615 126776 4 46-1268:22, add there- 
fore 1, and we have the eguivalent Hijrah year 
1269. 

The Persian era of Yezdegird commenced 
on Jane 16th, Ap. 632, or ten years later 
than the Hijrah. 


HIKMAH (Ie). Al-hikmah, 
“the wisdom,” is a term used by the Sufi 
myatice to express & knowledge of the 
essence, attributes, specialities, and results 
of things as they exist and are seen, with the 
study of their cause, effects, and uses. This 
is gaid to be the wisdom mentioned in the 
Garin, Sirah ii. 272: “ He (God) bringeth 
the wisdom (al-hikmah) unto whom He wil- 
leth.” 

The Sifis say there are four kinds of 
wisdom exprsesed in the term al-hikmah :— 

(4) Al-kekmatu 'I-Mantugah, “ spoken wie- 
dom,” which is made known in the Gur'in, 
orin the Tarigah, “the Path” G.e. the Sufi 


path)... : 

(2) Al-hikmatu "I-maskitah, “ unspoken 
wisdom.” Such ae understood only by Safi 
mystics, and not by the natural man. 

(8) Al-hikmatu Iimajkilah, “« unknown wis- 
dom," or those acts of the Creator the wisdom 
of which is unknown to the creature, such as 
the infliction of pain upon the creatures of 
God, the death of infants, or the eternal fire 
of hell. “Things which we believe, but which 
we do not understand. 

4) Al-hikmatu 'I-jami'ah, “ collective wis- 
dom,” or the knowledge of the trath (dagg), 
and acting upon it, and the perception of 
error (batil) and the rejection of it. (“Abdu 
T-Raxsag's Dict. of Sufi Terms.), 
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HILAL (Je). The new moon. 
tayartai used for the first three days of the 
mo! 


HILF (-&le). An oath: a vow. 
An affidavit. 2 nimah, a written solemn 
declaration. HGh/, one who takes an oath. 

HILFU 'LFUSOL (Jya! Ma). 
A confederacy formed by the descendants of 
Hishim, Zuhrah, and Taim, in the bonse of 
“Abdu 'Ilah ibn Jud'in at Makkah, for the 
suppression of violence and injustice at the 
restoration of peace after the Sacrilegious 
war. Muhammad was then as youth, and Sir 
William Muir says this confederacy “ aroused 
an enthusiasm in the mind of Mahomet, 
which the exploits of the sacrilegious war 
failed to kindle.” 


HILM (mm). Being mild, gentle, 
clement. Restraining oneself at a time when 
the spirit is roused to anger. Delaying in 

unishing & tyrant. (Kitabu t.Turfat) 
ence al-Halim, the Clement, is one of the 
attributes of God. 


HIMA ((5x). Int. “ guarded, for- 
bidden” A portion of land reserved by the 
ruler of a country as a grazing ground. (See 
Mishkat, book xii. cb. i pt.) “ Know ye 
that every prince has a grazing ground which 
is forbidden to the people, and: know ye the 
grazing place (hema) is the thing forbidden 
by Him to men. 


HIMMAH (&ws). “ Resolution, 
strength, ability.” A term used by the Safi 
mystics for a determination of the heart to 


incline itaelf entirely to God. (“Abdu 'r- 
Razzag's Dict. of Sufi Terms.) 
HINNA' (os). The Lawsonia 


inermis, or Eastern privet, used for .dyeing 
the hands and feet on festive occasions. 
(rararacr.) Muhammad enjoined the use 
of hinna”, and approved of women staining 
their hands and feet with it. He also dyed 
his own beard with it, and recommended its 
use for this purpose (Mishkat, book xx. c. 4.) 
It has therefore become a religious custom, 
and is sunnah. 


HIGGAH (&). A female camel 
turned three yeara. The proger age for a 
camel to be given in zakat, or legal alms, for 
camels from forty-six to sixty in number, 


HIRA' (st—). The name of a 
mountain near Makkah, said to have been 
the acene of the first revelation given to 
Muhammad. (xUmAMMan.) 


HIRAGL (Jsg). Heraclius the 
Roman Emperor, to whom Muhammad sent 
an embassy, A.H. 7, AD. 628. (HERACLIUS) 


HIRE. The Arabic term “jirah 
(3)e1), which means the use and en- 
joyment of property for a time, includes hire, 
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rental, and lease. The hirer is tarmed dGjir, 
ormu'jir. The person who receives the rent 
is the musta'jir. 

The following are some of the chief points 
in the Sunni law with regard to ijarah, and 
for further particulars the reader must refer 
in English to Hamilton's Hidayah, vol. iii. 

812, or in Arabic to such works as the 

rru 'I-Mukhtar, Fatawa-i- Alamgiri, and the 
Raddu 'I-Muhtar, in which works it is treated 
in the Babu 'I-Ijarah. 

A contract of hire, or rental, or lease, is 
not valid unless both the usufruct and the 
hire be particularly known and specifed, 
because there is & traditional saying of the 
Prophet, “If a person hire another let him 
first inform him of the wages he is to 
receive.” 

A workman is not entitled to anything 
until his work is finished, but the article 
Wwrought upon may be detained until the 
workman be paid his full wages, and the 
workman is not responsible for any loss or 
damage in the article during such detention. 
Ifa person hire another to carry a letter to 
al-Basrah and bring back an answer, and he 
accordingly go to al-Basrah and there find 
the person dead to whom the letter was ad- 
Gressed, and come back, and return the 
letter, he ia not entitled to any wages what- 
ever! This strange ruling is according to 
Abu Hanifah ard two of his disciples, but 
the Imim Muhammad says the messenger 
ougbt to be paid. 

Itis lawful to hire a house or shop for the 
purpose of residence, although no mention be 
La Ape the business to be followed in it, and 
the lesseeis at liberty to carry on any busi- 
ness he pleases, unless it be injurious to the 
building. For example, a blacksmith or a 
fuller must not reside in the house, unless it 
ia previously 80 agreed, since the exercise of 
those trades would shake the building. 

It is lawful to hire or leuse land for the 

urposes of cultivation, and in this case the 
Fed is entitled to the use of the road lead- 
ing to the land, and likewise the water (1.e, 
his turn of water) although no mention of 
these be made in the contract. 

A lease of land is not valid: unlese mention 
is made of tho article to be raised on it, not 
only with a view to cultivation, but also for 
other purposes, such as building, and 80 
forth. Or the lessor of the land may make 
declaration to the effect:—“ I let the land on 
this occasion, that the lessee shall raise on 
it whatever he pleases.” 

Ifa person hire unoccupied Iand for the 
purpose3 of building or planting, it is lawful, 
but on the term of the lease expiring it is 
incumbent on the lessee to remove his build- 
inga and trees, and to restore the land to the 
lessor in such a state as way leave him no 
claim upon it, because houses or trces have 
no specific limitof existence, and if they were 
left on the land it might be injurious to the 

roprietor. But it is otlerwiso when the 
Ai 'is hired or leased for the purpose of 
tillage, and the tcrm of the lease cxpires at 
a time when the grain is yot unripe. In this 
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case, the grain must be suffered to remain 
upon the ground at a proportionate rent, 
until it is fit for reaping. 

The hire of an animal js lawful, either-for 
carriage, or for riding, or for any use to 
which animals are applied. And if a person 
hire an animal to carry a burden, and the 
person who lets it to hire specify the nature 
and guantity of the article with which the 
hirer is to load the animal, the hirer is at 
liberty to load the animal with an egual 
Guantity of any article not more troublesome 
or prejudicial in the carriage than wheat, 
such as barley, &c. The hirer is not at 
liberty to load the animal with a more pre- 
judicial article than wheat (unless stipulated 
beforehand), such aa salt or iron. For a 
hired animal psrishing from ill-nsage, the 
hirer is responsible. 

(For the sayings of Muhammad on the sub- 
ject of hire and lezses, refer to the Mishkat, 
Batu 'I-Ijarah.) 


HIRS (ee). “Avarice, greed, 
eagernesa.” Derivatives of the word occur 
three times in the @Gur'an. Sirah ii. 90: 
“ Thon wilt find them (the Jews) the greediest 
of men for life.” Surah iv. 128: “ And ye may 
not have it at allin your power to treat your 
wives with egual justice, even though you be 
anrious to do 80.” Sirah xii. 104: “ And yet 
most men, though thou ardently desire it, will 
not believe.” 


HISS (ye). Understanding, 
sense.” Hiss batin, internal sense: hrss gdhir, 
external sense: hiss mushtarik, common sense. 


HIZANAH (Klus). Al-hitanah is 
the right of a mother to the custody of her 
children. “ The motheris of all persons the 
best entitled to the custody of her infant 
Children during the connubial relationship aa 
wellas after its dinsolution.” (Fatawa-i- Alam- 
giri, vol. i. p. 728.) 

When the children are no longer dependent 
on the mother's care, the father has a right 
to educate and take charge of them, and in 
entitled to the guardianship of their person in 
preference to the mother. Among the Ha- 
nafis, the mother is entitled to the custody of 
hor daughter until she arrives at puberty : 
but according to the other three Sunni sects, 
the custody continues until she is married. 

There is difference of opinion as to the 
extent of the period of the mother'k custody 
over her male children. The Hanafis limit it 
to the child's seventh year, but the Shati'iw 
and Malakis allow the boy the option of re- 
maininy under his mother's Kuardianship 
until ho has arrived at puberty. Among the 
Shi'ahs, the mother is entitled to the custody 
of her children until they are weaned, a 
period limited totwo yeara. After the child 
ir weanced, its custody, if a male, devolves on 
the father, if a female, on the mother. The 
mother's custody of the girl continues to thc 
seventh year. 

The right of hizanah is lost by the mother 
if she is married to a stranger, or if she mis- 
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conducta herself, or if she changes her domi- 
cile soaa to prevent the father or tutor from 
exercising the necessary supervision over the 
child. 

Apostasy is also a bar tothe exercise of 
the right of h'zanah. A woman, conseguentily, 
who apostatizes from Islam, whether before 
orafterthe right vestein her, is disentitled 
from exercising or claiming the right of 
hizanah in respect to a Muslim child. 

The custody of illegitimate children ap- 
pertains exclusively to the mother and her 
relations, (Personal Law of Muhammadans, 
by Syud Amir Ali, p. 214.) fGguarpian- 
AEIP.| 


HOLY SPIRIT. Arabic Ruhu 'l- 
Muda (ye3B! C3). The Holy Spirit is 
mentioned three times in the Gur'in. In the 
Siratu 'n-Nah!l (xvrth, 104), as the inspiring 
agent of the Gur'an: “ Say, The Holy Spirit 
bronght it down from thy Lord in truth.” 
And twice in the Siuratu '1-Bagarah (in 
B1 and 254), as the divine power which aideu 
the Lord Jesus : “ and We strengthened him bv 
the Holy Spirit” (in both verses). 

The Jalalin, al-Baizawi, and the Muslim 
commentators in general, say this Holy Spirit 
was tho angel Gabriel who sanctified Jesus, and 
constantly aided Him, and who also brought 
the Gur'in down from heaven and revealed 
it to Muhammad. 

For further consideration of the subject, 
260 BPIRIT. 


HOMICIDE. (mvrorr.)| 


HONEY. Arabic 'asal (J-e). In 
the Gur'an it is specially mentioned as the 
gift of God. Sirah xvi. 70: “ Thy Lord in- 
Rpired the bee. “ Take to housesin the moun- 
tains, and in the trees, and in the hives they 
build. Then eat from every fruit and walk 
in the beaten paths of thy Lord.” There 
cometh forth from her body a draught 
varying in bue, in which is a cure for 
man.” 


HORSES. Arabic faras (ep), 
khail (Jes), pl. khuyul. Muhammad's 


affection for horses was very great, as was 
natural ton Arabian. Anas says there was 
nothing the Prophet was s0 fond of as women 
and horses. Abu @atidah relates that Mu- 
hammad said: “ The best horses are black 
with white foreheads and having a white 
upper lip.” But Abi Wahhib says the Pro- 

et considered a bay horse with white fore- 
ena, white fore and hind legs the hest. An 
instance of the way in which the traditionists 
sometimes contradict each other! (Mishkat, 
book xvii. c. ii. 

In the Hidayah (Arabic edition, vol. ii. 
p. 482) it Is said that horses are of four 
kinds : (1) Birzaun, Burzun, a heavy draught 
horse brought from foreign countries. 3 
“Atig, & firat blood horse of Arabia. (8 
Hajm, a half:bred horse whose mother is an 
Arab and fathera foreiguer. (4) A hali-bred 
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horse whose father is an Arab and whose 
mother ia a foreigner. 

In taking a ahare of plunder,a horseman 
is entitled to 8 double share, but he is not 
entitled to any more if he keep more horses 
than one. 


HOSPITALITY. Arabic ziyifah 
(M2). It is related that Muhammad 


said — 

“« Whoever believes in God and in the Day 
of Resurrection must respect his guest.” 

“If a Muslim be the gueat of a people and 
he spends the whole night withont heing en- 
tertained, it shall be lawful for every Muslim 
present to take money and grain necessary 
for the entertainment of the man.” 

“Ibis according to my practice that the 
host shall come ort with his guest to the 
door of his house.” (Mishkat, book xix. 
cb. ii.) 

Hospitality is enjoined in the Gur'in. 
Sarah iv. 40: “Show kindness to your 
parenta, and to your kindred, and to orphans, 
and tothe poor, and to your neighbour who 
is akin and to your neighbour who is a 
atranger, and the companion who is strange, 
and to the son of tke road.” 


HOUR, The. Arabic as-Sa'ah 
(el!) Aterm freguently used in 
the Gur'an for the Day of Judgment. 

Sirah vi. 31: “ When the hour comes sud- 
denly upon them.” 

Sirah vii. 186: “They will ask you about 
the hour for what time it is fixed.” 

Surah xv. 85: “ Verily tAe hour is surely 
coming.” 

Sirah.xvi. 79: “Nor is the matter of the 
hour aught but as tho twinkling of an eye, or 
nigher still.” 

Surah xxii. 1: “ Verily the earthguske of 
the hour is & mighty thing.” 

Siirah liv. 46: “ Nay the hour is their pro- 
mised time! and the hour is most sevore and 
bitter.” 


HOURS OF PRAYER. The 
terma “ Hours of Prayer” and “ Canonical 
Hours,” being used in the Christian Church 
(see Johnsom'a Engl. Canons and Canons of 
Cuthbert, ch. 15), we shall consider under 
this title the stated periods of Muhammadan 
prayer. (PRATER) Theyare five: (1) Fajr 
(626), daybreak (2) LZukr ( » when the 
sun begins to decline at midday, (3) 'Asr 
( ye), midway between guhr and magkrib : 
(& Maghrib (meyke), evening: (5) “Isha 
(s15e), when the night has closed in. Ac- 
cording to the Traditione (Mishkat, book 
xxiv. ch. vii. pt. 1), Muhammad profeseed to 
have received his instructions to say prayer 
five times a day during the Misraj, or the 
celebrated night journey to heaven He said, 
God frst ordered him to pray fifty times & 
day, but that Moses advised him to get the 
Alnighty to reduce the number of canonical 
hours to five, he himsolf having tried ffty 
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times for his own people with very ill 
wacoeaa! 

It is remarkable that there is but one 
passago in the Gur'in, in which the stated 

ours of prayer are enjoined, and that it 
mentions only four and not five periods. 
Sitratu'r-Rtim, xxx. 16, 17 : “ Glorify God when 
itis ovening (masa), and at morning (swbh), — 
and to Him be praise in the heavens and in 
the earth,—and at afternoon (ashi), and at 
noon-tide (zu4r).” But al-Jalilin, the com- 
mentators. say all are agreod that the term, 
“when it is masa” (evening or night), in- 
ciudes both sunset and after sunset, and 
therefore both the maghrib and 'isha' prayers 
are included. 

Three hours of prayer were observed by 
the Jows. David says, “ Evening, morning, 
and at noon will I pray.” (Pn. Iv. 17.) 
Daniel “kneeled upon his knees three 
times a day.” These three hours of the 
Jewse seem to have been continued by the 
Apostles (see Actsiii. 1), and were transmitted 
to the early church in rucceeding ages, for 
Tertullian speaks of “those common hours 
which mark the divisions of- the day, the 
“third, sixth, and ninth, which we observe 
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in seripture to be more solemn than the 
rest.” (De Orat., c. 25.) And Glament of 
Alexandria says, “If some fix stated hours 
of prayer, as the third, sixth, and ninth, the 
man of knowledge prays to God throughout 
his whole life.” (Stom. 1 vii. c. 7, sect. 40. 
Jerome says, “ Thereare three times in whic! 
the knees are bent toGod. Tradition sssigns 
the third, the sixth, and the ninth hour.” 
(Com. in Dan., c. vi. 10.) 

In the third century there seema to have 
been /ive stated perioda of prayer, for Basi! 
of Cappadocia spesks of five hours as suit- 
able for monka, namely, the morning, the 
third: hour, the sixth, the ninth, #nd the 
evening. (Regule fusius Tract. Resp. ad Yu., 
87, sections 3-5.) 

It is therefore probable that Mulammad 
obtained his ider of /ive stated periode of 

rayer during his two journeys to Syria. 
ut hg changed the time, as will ba seen 
from the table annexod, which was drawn up 
by Mr. Lane at Cairo, and shows the times of 
Muh ecamada prayer with the' apparent 


European time of aunset,in or near the lati- 
tude of Cairo at the commencement of each 
zodiacal month :— 








N.B.—The time of noon, according to Muhammadan reckoning, on any particular ciay, sub- 
tracted from twelve, gives the apparent time of sunset on that day according to European 


reckoning. 


HOUSES. Arabic bait (w—), pl. 
buyat: dir (00), pl. diyar, dir, Heb. 
IN3. In the time of Muhammad 


the houses of the Arabs were made of 
a framework of jarid, or palm-aticks, co- 
vered over with a cloth of camel's hair, or 
a curtain of a similar stuff, forming the door. 
Those of the better class were made of walls 
of unbaked bricks, and date-leaf roofs plas- 
tered over with mud and clay. Of this de- 
scription were the abodes of Muhammad's 
family. (Burton, vol i. p. 4383.) 

Sir William Muir, translating from the 
account given by the secretary of al-Wagidi 
(Life of Mahomet, new ed., p. 546), saya :— 

“Abdallah ibn Yazid relates, that he saw 
the howse in which the wives of the Prophet 
dwolt at the time when Omar ibn (“Abd) al- 
Aziz, then governor of Medina (about A.g. 





100) demolished them. They were built of 
unburnt bricks, and had separate apartments 
made of palm branches, danbed (or built up) 
with mud, he counted nine housea, each 
having separate apartments inthe space from 
the house of Ayesha,and the gate of Mahomet 
to the house of Asma, daughter of Hosein. 
Observing the dwelling-ptace of Omm Salma, 
he gueetioned her grandson concerning it 
and he told him that when the Prophet wa: 
absent on the expedition to Dima, Omm 
Salma built up an addition to her house with 
a wall of unburnt bricks. When Mahomet 
returned, he went in to her, and asked what 
new building this was. She replied, “I pur- 
posed, O Prophet, to shut out the glances of 
mon thereby!' Mahomet answered, #0 Omm 
Salma ! .verily the most unprofitable thing 
that eateth up the wealth of a believer is 
building.” A citizen of Medina present at 
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ng im confirmed this menang and sangar 
t the curtains (Anglo-Indice, purdas) of 
the doors were of black hair-cloth. He was 
present, he said, when the despatch of the 
Caliph Abd al Malik (4.H. 86-88) was read 
aloud, commanding that these houses should 
be brought within the area of the Mosgue, 
and ho never witnessed sorer weeping than 
thero was amongst the people that day. One 
exclaimed, “I wiah, by the Lord! that they 
would leave these houses alone thus as they 
are: then would those that spring u here- 
after in Medina, and strangers from the enda 
of the earth, come and see what kind of 
building sufficed for the Prophet's own abode, 
and the sight thereof would deter men from 
extravagance and pride. 

« There were four houses of unburnt bricks, 
the apartments being of palm-branches : and 


TME OUTER 
GOURT 


an SLITOVUAS 


THE USUAL PLAN OF AN ORDINARY HOUSE IN 
CENTRAL ASIA. 


five houses made of palm-branches built up 
with mud and without any separate apart- 
ments. Each was three Arabian yards in 
length. Some say that they had leather cur- 
tains for the doora. One could reach the roof 
with the hand. The house of Haritha was 
next to that of Mahomet. Now, whenever 
Mahomet took to himself a new wife, he 
added another house to the row, and Haritha 
was obliged succeasively to remove his house 
and build on the space beyond. At last this 
was repoatod so ofton. that the Prophet said 
to those about him, " Vorily, it shameth mc 
to tum Harithn over and over again ot of 
his house.'” 
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Tho houses of the rural poor in all parts of 
Islim, in Turkey, Egvpt, Syria, Arabia. 
Persia, Afghinistan, and India, are, usually 
bulit either of mud or of unburnt bricks. In 
mountainons parts of Aghinistin they are 
built of stones (collected from the beds of 
rivers) and mud. They are, generally one 
storey high, and of one apartment in which 
the cattle are also housed. - The roof 
are fiat and are formed of mud and straw 
laid npon branches of trees and rafters. The 
windows are small apertures, high up in the 
walls, and sometimes grated with wood. 





A MUHAMMADAN HOUBE IN PESHAWUR. 


There are no chimneys, but in thc centre of 
the roof there is an opening to emit the smoke, 
the fire being lighted on the ground in the 
centre of the room. In front of the house 
there is an inclosure, either of thorna or a 
mud wall, which secures privacy to the 
dwelling. A separate building, called in Asia 
a hujrah, or guest chamber, is provided for 
male visifors or guests: this chamber being 
common property of the section of the vil- 
Iage, except in the case of chiefs or wealthy 
Iand-owners, who keep hujrabs of their own. 
In towns the houses of the inferior kind do 
not difer much from those in the villages, 
oxccpt that thero is sometimes an upper 
storoy. In some parts of Afghanistan and 
Persia, it bocomes necessary for each houso- 
holdor to protcet his dwelling, in which case 
» walch tower, of mud, is erectod close to the 
house. 
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Tho injunctions of Muhammad rogurding 
the seclusion of women have very greatly in- 
ftuenced tho plan and arrungement of Muham- 
madan dwelling-houses of the better class 
throvghout the world, all respectable housox 
being 80 constructed as to seclude the female 
apartmenta from public view. In cities such 
as Cairo, Damascue, Delhi, Peshawur, and 
Cabul, the prevailing plan of dwelling-houses 
isan entrance through a blank wall, whose 
mean appearance is usually relieved by 
handsome door-way and a few latticed win- 
dows. A respectable house usually consists 


A MUHAMMADAN HOUSE IN CAIRO. 
(Lane.) 


of two conrts, the first being that used by tho 
male visitors and guests, and the inner court 
is the harim or zandnah reserved for the 
female members of the family. Facing the 
outer court will be an upper chamber, or 
bala khanah as it is called in Persian, the 
VmepHov: or upper roorc of the New Testa- 
ment, in which there will be a diwin, or 
raised seat or sofa, upon which the inmater 
Can sit, eat, or sleep. This is the usual re- 
ception room. In Asia, this bala khinah 
teoms to take the place of the more elaho- 
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ratc gwah described by Mr. Lanc in his 
Modern Egyptians, vol. i. p. 39, which is either 
on the ground or upper floor. Within the 
first enclosure will be the stables for horzex 
and cattle, and in ita centre a raisad dais 
aa semata for servants and attendants. It 
should be noticed that there are no special 
bed-rooms in Eastern houses. Male visitors 
and friends will sleep in the verandahs of the 
cuter court, or on the diwin in the upper 
court. 

The harim or women's upartments in thc 
inner court is entered by a small door. It is 





INTERIOR OF A MUHAMMADAN HOUSE IN 
CAIRO. (Lane) 


a guadrangle with verandahs on each of the 
four sides, formed bya row of pillara, the 
apertures of which are usually closed by 
sliding shutters. The back cf the rooms 
being Without windows, the only air being 
admitted from the front of the dwelling- 
place. The apartments arc divided into long 
Tooms, usually four, the extreme cornerg 
having small closeta purposely built as store- 
rooms3. On festive occasions there Yerandali 
rooms will be spread with handsome c ts,. 
Carpets and pillows heing almost the only fur- 
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nitorc of an Eastern dwclling, chnirs being 
a modern invention. The roofs of these rooms 
aro flat, and as the top is fonced in with a 
barrier somo four feet high, the female mem- 
borz of the household slocp on tho top of thc 
houro in the hot weathor. (HARIM. 

In no point do Oriental habits differ morc 
from European than in the use of the rouf. 
Its fat surface, in fine weathor tho usual 

lace of resort, is made useful for varioux 
rousehold purposes, aa drying corn, hanging 
up linen, and drying fruit. 

In the centrc of the innor court or harim, 
there is usunlly a well, s0 that the female do- 
mostics aro not obliged to leave the xoctusion-of 
the harim for wator-carrying. Ina largo court, 
of a wealthy person, thcre is usually a raiscd 
Mais of either stonc or wood, on which car- 
pots aro aprcad, and on which the ladies sit 
orrecline. Inthe better clags of dwellings, 
thoro are numerous courtya)dr, und apecial 
ones are devoted to winter and summer uses. 
In Peshawur, most rospcctahlo houses havo 
an undorground room, called a tah khanah, 


whore the inmator in the hot wonther slecpat ' 


mid-day. 'Thoso rooms are oxcecdingly cool 
and pleasant on hot sultry days. 

Ovor the entrance door of « Muhammadan 
dwolling it is usual to put an inscription, 
oither of tho Kalimah, or Creed, or of somo 
rorae of tho @ur'in. 

Wo havo only nttempted to doscribu, 
briefly, tbe ordinary dwolling-houses of Mu- 
hammadang, which are common to all parts 
of tho Kastorn world, but in largo wealthy 
Cities, such as Damascus, Cairo, Delhi, and 
Lucknow, there aro very handsomo housex, 
which would reguire a longor Cas Pa 
than our upace admits of. Kor Mrs. Meer 
Ali's account of au Muhammadan harim or 
4ananah, 500 HARIM 


HOUSES, Permission tv enter. 
Arabic isti'zin (WI). . To enter 
suddenly or abruptly into any person'a 
house or apartmonts, is reckoned & great 
incivility in the East, and the luw on this sub- 
ject is very diatinctly laid down in both the 
Gur'in and the Traditionu. 

Surah xxiv. 27-29 :— 

“O ya who bolieve! enter not into othor 
houses than your own, until yo have asked 
lenve, and have saluted ita inmater. This 
will be bost for you: haply ye will bear thir 
in mind. 

“ And if yo find no one thorcin, then enter 
it not till lesvo be given you, and if it bo 
said to you, “Go yo back," then yo ye back. 
This will he more blameless in you, and God 
knuweth what yc do. 

« There shall bc no harm in your entering 
houses in which no one dwelleth, for the 
sapply of your needs: and God knoweth 
what ye do openly and what ye hidr." 

'Tho traditionists record numerous injune- 
tions of Muhammad on the subject. A man 
asked the Prophet, “ Must 1 ask leave to 
goin to ses my mother?” He said,“ Yes.” 
Then the man snid, "But I stay in the same 
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house with her!” Tho Prophct said: “ But 
you must ask permission even if you ntay in 
tho same house.” Then the man said, “ But 
I wait upon her!” The Prophot said: “ What! 
wouli you liko to seo her naked f You must 
ask permission.” 

The Khalifah “Umar said it was uccording 
to the tcuehing of the Prophet that if you 
salam tliroo timer and yet no reply, you must 
then yo awny from the house. 

Ahu Hurairah says that the Prophet said : 
“When anyone senda to call you then you 
Can roturn with tho messenger and onter thc 


house withopt permission.” (Mishkat, book 
xxii. ch. ii. pt. 2.) 
HU, HUWA (y2). The personal 


pronoun of the third person, singular, mas- 
culino, HE, :.c. God, or Ho is. It occurs in 
the Gur'ain in this sense, c.g. Sirah iii. 1, 39 
» NN Allahu la alaha “la Huwa, “ God, 
therc is no god but HE,” which sentonco ir 
called the nafy wa #sbat (or that which in ro- 
jected, “thorc ia no god,” and that which in 
affirmcd, “but Ho.” The word is ofton unedd 
by Safi mysticsin this form: (ye 4 014 hh 
PN pl Y ya hu, ya hu, ya man la 
ya'lamu ma hu illa hu, “O He (who is), O He 
(who in), O He whom no one knows what He 
Himself is but Himself.” Some commentatora 
have supposed the word Mi to stand for the 
exalted name of God, the Ismu 'I-a'zam, which 
Muslim doctors say is only known to God. 
(rrnovam, 18Mu 'L-A'zAM.) 


HUBAL or HOBAL (J2). The 
great imago which atood over the well or 
hollow within the Ka'bah. In the cavity bc- 
neath were prcservod tho offerings and other 
troawuror of tho temple. (At-Tuburi, p. 6, 
guoted by Muir.) The idol was destroyed hy 
Muhammad at his final conguent of Makkah, 
A.H. 8, A.D. 630, “ Monnted on (his camel) Al 
Caswa, ho proceoded to the Keabah, revoc- 
rently saluted with his staff the sacrod stone 
and mado the xoven circuita of the temple. 
Then pointing with the staff one by one to the 
numerouns idols placed sround, he commanded 
that they sbonld bc hown down. The great 
imago of Hobal, rearcd as the tutelary deity 
of Mecca, in front of the Ksabah, ahared the 
common fate. ' Trath hath come," exclaimod 
Mahomet, in worda of the Coriin, as it foll 
with a crash to tho ground, “ and falsehood 
hath vanished : for falsehood is evancacent.'” 
(Sirah xvii. 88). Sco Muir, Life of Mahomet, 
new ed. p. 422. It is remarkable that therc 
is no distinct allusion tu the idol in tho whole 
of the Yur'an 


HUBS (Us). Any beguest for 
pious purponcs. A turm uscd in Shah law 
for wag/. Anything devoted to the service 


of God. (Sco Baillies Imameea Code, 
Pp. 227.) 
HUD (»y). A prophet said to 


have been sent to the tribe of "Ad. Al- 
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Baigiwi saya ho was, acco: to some, tho 
son of “Abdu 'Ilah, the son of Rabih, the son 


of Khalid, the son of "Ad, the son of "Aur 
the son of Iram, the son of Sam, son of Noah, 
or, according to others, Hud was the son of 
Shalah, son of Arfakhshad, son of Sam, son 
of Noah. D'Herbelot thinks he must be the 
Heber of the Bible (Judges iv. 1.) 


The following are the accounts given of 
him in the Gur'in, Sirah vii 63-70:— 

“ And to “Ad we sent their brother Hud. 
“ O my people, said he, worship God: ye have 
no other God than Him: will ye not then 
fear Him ?' Said the unbelieving chiefs among 
his people, " We certainly perceive that thou 
art unsound of mind, and verily we deem 
theean impostor.' He replied, ' O my people! 
there is no unsoundness of mind in me, but I 
am an apostle from the Lord of the worlds. 
The messages of my Lord do I announce to 
you, and I am your faithful counsellor. Mar- 
Yel ye that a warning hath come to you from 
your Lord through one of yourselves that 
He may warn you? But remember when He 
made you the successors of the people of 
Noah, and increased you in tallness of stature. 
Remember then the favours of God: happily 
it shall be well with you." They said, ' Art 
thou come to us in order that we may wor- 
ship one God only, and desert what our 
fathers worshipped? Then bring that upon 
us with which thou threatenest us, if thou be 
a man of truth.' He replied, ' Vengeance 
and wrath shall suddenly light on you from 
your Lord. Do ye dispute with me about 
names that you and your fathers have given 
those idols, and for which God hath sent you 
down no warranty? Wait ye then, and I too 
will wait with you' And We delivered 
him and those who were on his side by our 
mercy, and we cut off to the last man those 
who had treated our signs as lies and who 
wera not believer3.” 

Sirah xi. 52-68:— 

“ And unto “Ad We sent their brother Hud. 
He said, “O my people, worship God. Ye 
have no God beside Him. Lo, ye are only 
devisers of a lie, O ny people! I ask of 
you no recompense for this, verily my recom- 
Bana is with Him only who hath made me. 

ill yo not then understand? And O my 
people! ask pardon of your Lord, then 
turn unto Him with penitence! He will send 
down the heavens upon you with copious 
rains. And with strength in addition to your 
strength will He increase you, but turn not 
back with deeds of evil' They replied, ' O 
Hud, thou hast not brought us proofs of thy 
mission, and we are not the persons to aban- 
don 9ur gods at thy word, and we believe 
thee not. We can only say that some of our 
gods have smitten thee with evil.' He said, 


“Now take I God to “witness, and do ye also 


witness, that I am innocent of that which ye 
nssociate (in worship with God) beside him- 
self, Conspire then against me altogether 
and delay me not: Lo, I trust in God, my 
Lord and yours No moving creature is there 
which He holdeth not by its forelock. Right, 
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truly, is the way in which my Lordgoeth. So 
if ye turn back, then I have already doclared 
to you that wherewith I was sent to you, and 
my Lord will put “another people in your 
place, nor shall ye at all injure Tim : vorily, 
my Lord keepeth watch over all things." 
And when our doom came to be inilicted, We 
rescued Hud and those who had like faith 
with him, by our special mercy, and We 
rescued them from the rigorous chastise- 
ment. And these men of "Ad gainsaid the 
signs of their Lord, and rebelled against His 
messengers and followed the bidding of every 
proud contumacious porson, followed there- 
fore were they in this world by a curse: and 
in the day of the Resurrection it shall be said 
to them, “Did not, verily, the people of “Ad 
disbelieve "their Lord?” Was it not said, 
“ Away with "Ad, the people of Hud?'" 

Surah xxvi. 128-189: 

“The people of “Ad treated the Sent Ones 
as liars. hen their brother Hid aaid to 
them, “Will ye not fear God? I truly am 
your apostle, worthy of ali credit: fenr God 
then and obey me. I ask of you no reward 
for this, for my reward is of the Lord of tho 
worlda alone. Build yo a landmark on every 
height, in pastime? And raise yo structures 
to bo your lasting abodes? And when ye put 
forth your power, do ye put it forth with 
harshness? Fear ye God, then, and obey me: 
and fear ye Him who hath plenteously ba- 
stowed on you, ye well know what? Plen- 
teously bestowed on you flocka and children, 
and gardens and fountains. Indeed, I fear 
for you the punishment of a greatday.” They 
said, “It is the same to us whether thou warn 
or warm us not, verily this is but a creation 
(talejof the ancients, and we are not they 
who shall be punished.” So they charged 
him with imposture and We destroyed them. 
Verily in this was a sign: yet most of them 
believed not.” 


At-HUDAIBIYAH (Serem). Al- 
Hudaibiyah, a well on an open space on the 
verge of the Haram or sacred territory, which 
encircles Makkah. Celebrated as the scene of 
& truce between Muhammad and the Guraish 
known as the truce of al- Hudathiyah, when the 
Prophet agreed not to enter Makkah that 
year, but to defer his visit until the next, 
when they shonid not enter it with any wea- 
pons asare those of the traveller. namely, to 
each a sheathed sword. (Muir, from Katibu 
'- Wagidi.) 

The treaty is referred to in the Gur'in as 
“a victory,” in the xuvruth Sirah, lat verse : 
“ We have given theean obvions victory.” A 
chapter which is said to have been revealed 
on this occasion and to have foretold the 
final taking of Makkah, which happened two 
3 afterwards. (See al- Buizawi, in 
loco. 


RUJJAH (&es). “An argument , 
proof.” The word occurs in the Gur'in. 

Siirah ii. 145: “ Turn your faces towards it 
(the Ka'bah) that men may have no argument 





HUJJATU 'I-HAGGI 
against you, save only those of them who are 
unjust.” 


urdh vi, 84: “These are our arguments 
pulak No gawe to Abraham against his 


.. 
Sirah vi. 150: “ God's is the perfect argu- 
ment (hujjatu 'I-balighah). 


HUJJATU 'L-HAOOI "ALA 'L- 
(Ia! js Im! Lam). Lit, 
« The demonstration of truth upon the crea- 
ture,” A term used by the Siifi mystics for 
the Insanu I-kamil, or the “ perfect man,” 
as Adam was when he proceeded from the hand 
of his Maker, and when he became a demon- 
stration of God's wisdom and power before 
the angels of heaven. As is stated in the 
Gar'in, Siirah ii. 29: “ Thy Lord said I am 
about to place a viocegerent (khalifah) in the 
earth. (“Abdu 'r-Razsigs Dict. of Sufi 
Terms.) 


HUJRAH (Iyes). The “chamber 
in which Muhammad died and was buried, 
which was originally the apartment allotted 
to “Ayishah, the Propbet's favourite wife. It 
is situated behind the Masjidu 'u-Nabi, or 
Prophet's mosgue, at al-Madinah, and is an 
irregular sguare of fifty-five feet, separated 
from the mosgue by & passage of about 
28 feat. Inside the Hujrah are supposed to 
bethe three tombs of Muhammad, Abi Bakr, 
and "Umar, facing the south, surrounded by 
stone walls, without any aperture, or, as 
others say, by strong planking. Whatever 
this material may be, it is hung outside with 
& curtain, somewhat like a four-post bed, 
The outer railing is separated by 8 darker 
passage irom the inner, and is of iron Al : 
painted green and gold. This fence, w ich 
conneats the columns, forbids passage to all 
men. It has four gates, the Babu 1-Muwi- 
jihah (the Front alan the Babu Fitimah 
ana ate of Fitimah), the Bibu 'sh-Shim 
tbe Byrian Gate), and the Bibu 't-Taubah 
(the Gate of Repentance). The Syrian Gate 
is the only one whioh is not kept closed, and 
ia the passage which admits the officers in 
charge of the place. On the southern side of 
the fence there are three small windows 
about a foot sguare, which are said to be 
about three cubits from the head of the Pro- 
phet's tomb. Above the Hajrah is the greerr 
dome, surmonnted by a large giit crescent, 
apringing from a series of globes. Within . 
the building are the tombs of Muhammad, 
Abu Bakr, and “Umar, with a space reserved 
for the grave of our Lord Jesus Christ, whom 
Muslims say will again visit the earth, and 
die and be buried at al-Madinah. The grave 
of Fatimah, the Prophet's daughter, is sup- 
posed to be in & separate part of the build- 
ing, although some say she was buried in 
Bagi. The Prophet's body is maid to be 
stretobed full length on the right side, with 
the right palm supporting the right choek, 
the face fronting Makkah. Close behind him 
is placed Abi Bakr, whose face fronts Mu- 
hammad's shoulder, and then "Umar, who | 
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oocupies the same oppa "with respect to 
his predeceszor. ongst Ohristian his- 
torians there was a popular story to the 
effect that Muhammadans belioved the coffin 
of their Prophet to be suspended in the air, 
which has no foundation whatever in Muslim 


| Jiterature, and Niebuhr thinks the story must 


have arisen from the rude pictures sold to 
strangers. Captain Burton gives the an- 
nexed plan of the building. 


P3 NADA 3 





1. Muhammad. 

2. Abu Bakr. 

8. "Umar. 

4. The space for the tomb of Jesus 
5. Fitimah. 


Ibis related that Muhammad prayed that 
God would not allow his tollowars to make 
his tomb an object of idolatrous adoration, 
and conseguentiy the adoration paid to the 
tomb at al-Madinah has been condemned by 
the Wahhibis and other Muslim reformers. 

In a.D. 1804, when al-Madinah was taken 
by the Wabbiibis, their chief, Saad, stri 
the tomb of all its valuables, and proc 
that all prayers and exclamations addressed 
to it were idolatrous. (Bee Burton's Prtgri- 
waga, vol. ii.s Burckhardt's Arabia and 

ahhabis.) 

The garden annexed to the tomb is called 
ar-Rauzah, which is a title also given by 
some writers to the tomb iteelf. 

Abu Di'ud relates that al-Gisim the - 
son of Abii Bakr came to “Ayishah said, 
“O Mother, lift up the curtain of the Pro- 
phet's tomb and of his two friends, Abi Bakr 
and “Umar, and she nncovered the graves, 
which were neither high nor low, but about 
one span in height, and were covered with 
red gravel. (Mishkat, book v. cb. vi pt. 2.) 


ArHUJURAT (wi 1). 
“ Ohambers.” The title of the xrz1xth Sirah 
of the Gur'in, in which the word occurs. 


HUKM (£Se), pl. ahkim. “ Order, 
command: rule, sentence: judgment, of 
God, or of the propheta, or cf a ruler or 


judge.” It occurs in different senses in the 
Gur'in, 2g 3— 
Sirah Wi. 78: “It beseometh not a& man, 


that God should give him the Scriptures and 
the Judgment and the Propheoy, and that 
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then he should say to his followers, ' Be ye 
worshippers of me, as well as of God':s but 
rather, “Be ye perfect in things pertaining to 
God, since ye know the Scriptures and have 
studied deop.'" 

(Both Sale and Rodwell translate the word 
al-hukm, “the wisdom,” but Palmer rendera 
it more correctly, “ the judgment.” 

Sirah xii. 40: “ Judgment is God's alone: 
He bide you worship only Him.” 

Sirah xxi. 79: “ To each (David and Solo- 
men) we gave Ta bang and knowledge,” 

Al-hukmu 'sh-Shar'i, “ the injunction of the 
law,” is a term used for & command of God, 
which relates to the life and conduct of an 
adult Muslim. (Kitabu 'e-Ta'rifat, in loco.) 


HULUL (Jym). Lit. “ descend- 
ing: alighting : transmigration.” A Sifi 
term for the indwelling light in the soul of 
man, 


HUMAN SACRIFICES. There 
is no trace in the Gur'in or Traditions of the 
immolation of human beings to the Deity as a 
religious rite. But M. O. de Peroival (vol. i. 
p. 101) mentions a Ghassanide prince who was 
sacrificed to Venus by Mungir, King of Hirs. 
Infanticide was common in ancient Arabia, 
but it seems to have been done either, as 
amongst the Rajputa of India, from & feeling 
of disappointment at the birth of female 
children, or to svoid the expense and 
trouble of rearing them. The Istter seeme 
to have been the ordinary reason: for we 
read in the Gur'in, Sirah xvii. 38: “ Kill 
not your children for fear of poverty.” 
(oranticros.) 


az-HUMAZAH (tyas) « The 
slanderer.” The title of the crvth Sirah of 
the @nr'in, s0 called because it commences 
with the worda : “ Woe unto eyery slanderer.” 
The passage is anid to have been revealed 
against al-Akhnas ibn Sharig, who had been 
guilty of slandering the Prophet. 


HUNAIN (we). The name ofa 
valley about three miles to the north-east of 
Makkah, where in the eighth year of the 
Ilijrah 8 battle took place between Muham- 
mad and the Bani Hawazin, when the latter 
were defeated. In the @ur'an, tha victory of 
Hunain is ascribed to angelic assistance. 

“Sirah ix. 25: “ Varily God hath assisted 
you in many battle-fields and on the day of 
Hansin.” 


HUNTING. Arabic gaid (see): 
Heb. Yg. There are special rules 


laid down » Muslim law with regard to hant- 
ing. (See Hamilton's Hidayah, vol. iv. p. 170.) 

It is lawful to hunt with a trained dog, or & 
panther (Arabic fahd, Persian yiz, which is 
an animal of the Iynx species, hooded and 
trained like a hawk), or & hawk, or a 
falcon. 

The sign of a dog being trained is his 
catching game three times without eating it, 


HOUR 


A hawk is trained when she attends to the 
call of her master. If the dog or panther 
eat any part of the game itis unlawful, but 
ifa hawk eat of it, it ia lawful, but 
if the dog merely eat the “blood and not the 
fesh, itis lawful. If a hunter tako game 
alive which his dog has wounded, he must 
alay it according to the law of Zabh, namely, 
by cutting its throat, with the head turned 
Makkah-warda, and reciting, “ In the name of 
the Great God!” The law is the same with 
respect to game shot by an arrow. 

If asportaman let fly an arrow (or fire a 
gun) at game, he must repeat the invocation, 
“ In the name of the Great God!" 

And then the flesh becomea lawful if the 
game ia killed by the shot. Bat if only 
wounded, the animal must be slain with the 
invocation. Game hit by an arrow which has 
not a sharp point is unlawful, and s0 is that 
killed by throwing pebbles. 

Game killed by a Magian, or an apostate, 
or a worshipper of images is not lawful, 
because they are not allowed to perform 
zabh. But that alain by a Christian or a Jew 
is lawful. 

Hunting is not allowed on the pilgrimage 
nor within the limits of the szcred cities of 
Makkah and al-Madinah. 

“Adi ibn Hitim (Mishkat, book xviii. ch. 1.) 
gives the following tradition on the subject of 
hunting :— 

“ The Propbet said to me, ( When you send 
your dog in pursuit of game, repeat the name 
of God, as at slaying an animal, then if your 
dog holds the game for you, and you find it 
alive, then selay it: but if you find yoar 
dog has killed it, and not eaten of it, then eat 
it: butif the dog has eaten any of it, do not 
you eat it, for then the dog has kept it for 
himself. Then if you find another dog along 
with youre, and the game is killed, do ,not 
eat of it: for verily you canuot know which 
of the dogs killed it, and if the other dog 
killed it, it might so be that when he was let 
loose after the game, the name of God might 
not have been repeated. And when you 
shoot an arrow at game, repeat the name of 
God, the same as in slaying an animal: then 
if you lose sight of the game, and on finding 
it perceive nothing but the impression of 
your own arrow, then eat itif yon wish, but 
if you find the game drowned, do not eat of 
ih Menengah the mark of your arrow shonld 
sin it." 


















HUR (,), the plural of haura. 
The women of Paradise described in the 
Gur'an, e.g. Sirah lv. 56-78 :— 

“ Thereinshall be the damsela with retiring 
glances, whom nor man nor djinn hath 
touched before them : 

“ Which then of the bounties of your Lord 
will ye twain deny ? 

“ Like jacynths and pearls: 

“ Which, &c, 

“Shall the reward of good.be aught but 


good? 
# Which, &c, 
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«And beside these shall be two other 
gardens : 

“ Which, &c. 

“ Ofa dark green: 

“ Which, &c. 

« With gushing fountains in each : 

“ Which, &c. 

“In each fruits and the palm and the 
pomegranate : 

« Which, &c. 

“ In each, the fair, the boauteous ones: 

“ Which, &c. 

« With large dark eyeballs, kept close in 
their pavilions : 

“ Which, &c. 

“« Whom man hath never touched, nor any 
djinn : 

“ Which, &c. 

« Their spouses on soft green cushiona and 
on beautiful carpeta shall recline : 

“ Which, &c. 

“Blessed be the name of thy Lord, full of 
majesty and glory.” 


At-HUSAIN (we—as!). The second 
son of Fatimah, the daughter of Muhammad, 
by her husband 'Ali, the fourth Khalifah. 
A brother to al-Hasan, the fifth Khalifah. 
According to the Shi'ahs, he was the third 
Khalifah. He was born A.H. 4, and died at 
Karbala A.H. 61, being cruelly slain in his 
confiict with Yazid, the soventh Khalifah, 
according to the Sunnis. 

The martyrdom of al-Husain is celebratod 
by the Shi'ahs every year during the first ten 
days of the Muharram (moBaRRaN): an 
account of his tragic death is thereforo 
necessary for understanding tho intensity of 
feeling with which the scenes and incidents 
of the last days of the “ Imim Husain” are 
enacted in the “ Miracle Play,” & translation 
of which has been given in English by Sir 
Lewis Pelly, The following account is 
taken from the Prefaco to this work, p. xi 
1699. 1— 

“shortiy after the 'accossion of Yezid 
(Yazid), Husain received at Mecca #ecret 
messagos from the people of Cufa (al-Kafah), 
entreating him to place himself at tho bead 
of the army of tho faithful in Babylonia. 
Yezid, however, had full intimation of the 
intended revolt, and long before Husain could 
reach Cufa, the too casy governor of that 
city had been replaced by Obaidallah (“Ubai- 
du lih ibn Ziyad), tho resoluto ruler of Bus- 
sorah (al-Basrah), who by his rapid measures 
disconcerted the plans of the conepiratorg, and 
drove them to & prematuro outbreak, and the 
surrender of their leader Muslim. The lattor 
foresaw the ruin which ho had brougbt on 
Husain, and shed bitter tears on that account 
when captured. His head was struck off and 
sent to Yezid, On Husain arriving at tbo 
confines of Babylonia, he was met by Harro 
(al-Hurr), who had been sent out by Obaidal- 
lah with a body of horsemen to intereept 
his approach. Husain, addrossing them, as- 
serted his title to the Califato, and invited 
them to submit to him. Harro replied, ' We 
are commanded as soon as we meet yor to 
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bring you directly to Cufa into the presence 
of Obaidallah, the son of Ziyad.' Husain 
answerod, “TI would sooner die than submit 
to that,” and gave the word to his men to 
ride on: but Harro wheeled about and inter- 
cepted them. At the same time, Harro said, 
“I have no commiasion to fight with you, but 
I am commanded not to part with you until 
I have conducted you into Oufa', but he 
bade Husain to choose any road into that 
city “that did not go directly back to Mecca, 
and “do you, said he, “write to Yozid or 
Obaidallah, and I will write to Obaidallah, 
and perhaps it may please God I may meet 
with something that may bring me off with- 
out my being forced to an extremity on your 
account.” Then he retreated his force a little 
to allow Husain to lead the way towarda 
Cufa, and Husain took the road that leads by 
Adib and Cadisia. This was on Thursday 
the Ist of Mohurrum (Muharram), A.H. 61 
(4.2. 680). When night came on, he still con- 
tinued his march alltbrough the night. As 
he rode on he nodded a little, and waking 
again, said, "Men travel by night, and the 
destinies travel toward them: this I know 
to be a message of death.” 

“In the morning, after prayers were over, 
be mended his pace, and as he rode on there 
came up & horseman, who took no notice of 
him, but saluted Harro, and delivered to 
him @ lettor, giving orders from Obaidal- 
lah to lead Husain and his men into 8 place 
where was neither town nor fortifications, 
and there leave them till the Syrian forces 
should surround them. 

« This was on Friday the 2nd of Mohurrum. 
The day after, Amer (“Umar ibn Sa'id) came 
upon tbem with four thousand men, who 
were on their march to Dailam. They had 
boen encamped without the walls of Cufa, 
and when Obaidallah heard of Husain's 
coming, he commanded Amer to defer his 
march to Dailam and go against Husain. 
But one and all diasuaded him. ' Beware 
that you go not against Husain, and rebel 
ayainst your Lord, and cut off mercy from 
you, for you had better be deprived of the 
dominion of the whole world than meet your 
Lord with the blood of Husain upon you.' 
Amer was fain to acguiesce, but upon Obai- 
dnllah renewing his command. with threata, 
he marched against Husain, and came up 
with him, as aforesaid, on Saturday the 3rd 
of Mohurrum. 

“On Amer sending to inguire of Husain 
what brought him thither, the latter replied, 
“The Cufana wrote to me, but since they 
reject me, I am willing to rotarn to Mecca." 
Amer wasglad when ho heard it, and said, “JI 
hope to God I may be excusod from fighting 
against him. Then he wrote to this purpose 
to Obaidallah: but Obaidallah sternly re- 
plicd, ' Get between him and the river, and 
Amer did so, and the name of the placo 
where he cut Husain of from the Euphrates 
was called Kerbela (Karbala): ' Kerb (an- 
guish) and hela (vexation), Trouble and 
afBiction,' said Husain when he heard it. 

“Then Husain sought a conference with 
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Amer, in which he proposed either to go to 
Yezid, to return to Mecca, or, as some add, 
but others deny, to fight against the Turks. 
Obaidallah was at first inclined to accede 
to these conditions, until Shamer stood up 
and swore that no terms should be made with 
Hussin, adding significantly that he had been 
informed of a long conference between Husain 
and Amer. 

“ Then Obaidallah sent Shamer with orders 
to Amer, that if Husain would surrender un- 
conditionally, he would be received, if not, 
Amer was to fall apon bim and his men, and 
trample them under his feet. Should he 
refuse to do so, Shamer was to strike off 
Amer's head, and himself command the 
attack against Husain. 

“ Thus passed Sunday, Monday, Tuesday, 
Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday, the 4th, 
bth, 6th, 7th, 8th, and 9th of Mohurrum. 
On the evening of the 9th, Amer drew up his 
forcea close to Husain's camp, and bimself 
rode up to Husain as he was sitting in the 
door of his tent juat after the evening prayer, 
and told him of the conditions offered by 
Obaidallah. Hussain dpsired Amer to give 
him time until the pext morning, when he 
would make his answer. 

“In thenight his sister came weeping to 
his bedside, and, awaking him, exclaimed, 
“Alas for the desolation of my family! my 
mother Fatima is dead and my fatber Ali, 
and my brother Hasan. Alas for the destruc- 
tion that is past! and alas for the destruction 
that is to come1' Sister,” Husain replied, 
“put your trustin God, and know that man 
is born to die, and that the heavens ahall not 
remain: everything ahall pass away but the 

resence of God, who created all things by 
is power, and shall make them by His 
ower to pass away, and they shall return to 

im alone. My father was better than me, 
and my mother was better tban me, and my 
brother was better than me, and they and 
we and all Muslims have an example in the 
Apostle of God” Then he told his men 
that Obaidallah wanted nobody but him, and 
that they should go away to their homes. 
But they said, “God forbid that we should 
ever see the day wherein we survive you!' 
Then he commanded them to cord their tents 
Close together, and make a line of them, so 
as to keep out the enemy'a horse. And he 
digged a trench behind his camp, which he 
filled with wood to be set on fire, so that 
he conld only be attacked in front. " The rest 
of the night he #pent in prayer and supplica- 
tion, while the enemy's guard patrolled all 
night long round and round his camp. 

“ The next morning both sides prepared for 
the gsisughter. Husain first washed and 
anointed himself with musk, and several of 
his chief men did the like, and one asking 
them what it meant. Husain replied plea- 
santiy, Alas! there is nothing between us 
and the black-eyed girls of Paradise but tbat 
these troopers come down upon us and slay 
usi' Then he mounted his horse, and set 
the Coran before him, crying, “O God, Thou 
art my confidence in every trouble and my 
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hope in every adversity!' and submitted him- 
self to the judgment of his companiona before 
the opened pages of the sacred volume. At 
this his sisters and daughters began to weep, 
when he cried out in bitter anguish self- 
reproachfully, God reward the son of 
Abbas, in allusion to advice which his 
cousin, Abdullah ibn Abbas, had given him, 
to leave the women behind in Mecca. At 
this moment a party of the enemy's horse 
wheeled about and came up to Husain, who 
expectedto beattacked by them. But it was 
Harro, who had guitted the ranka of the 
Syrian army, and had now come to die with 
Husain, and testify his repentance before 
men and God. As Harro rode into the 
doomed camp, he shouted back to Amer, 
“Alas for you!' Whereupon Amer com- 
manded his men to ' bring up the coldura.' 
As soon as they were set in front of the 
troops, Shamer shot an arrow into the camp, 
saying, “Bear witness that I shot the first 
arrow, and so the fight began on both sides. 
It raged, chiefly in a series of single combats, 
until noon-day, when both sides retired to 
prayer, Husain adding to the usual office the 
“Prayer of Fear, never used but in' cases 
of extremity. When shortly afterwards the 
figbt was renewed, Husain was atruck on the 
head by & sword. Faint with the Joss of 
blood, he sat down by his tent and took upon 
his lap his little son Abdullah, who was at 
once killed by a flying arrow. He placed the 


little corpse upon the ground, crying out, 


"We come from God and we return to Him. 
0 God, give me strength to bear these miu- 
fortunes.” Growing thirsty, he ran toward 
the Euphrates, where, as he stooped to drink 


an arrow struck bim in the mouth. Raisiug 


his handa, all besmeared and dripping witk 
blood, to heaven, he stood for awhile and 
prayed esrnestly. His little nephew, a bean 
tiful child, who went up to kiss him, had his 
hand cut off with & sword, on which Hasain 
again wept, saying, ' Thy reward, dear child, 
is with thy forefathers in the realms of bliss.” 
Hounded on by Shamer, the Syrian troops 
now surrounded him: but Husain, nothing 
daunted, charged them right and left. In the 
midat of the fighting, hia sister came between 
him and his slayers, crying out to Amer, 
how he could stand by and see Husain alain. 
Whereupon, with tears trickling down his 
beard, Amer turned his face away: but 
Shamer, with threats and curses, set on his 
soldiers again, and at last one woanded 
Husain upon the hand, and a second gashed 
him on the neck, and a third thbrust him 


- through the body with aspear. No sooner 


had he fallen to the ground than Shamer rode 
a froop of horsemen over his corpse, back- 
wards and forwards, over and over again, 
until it was trampled into the very ground, 
a scarcely recognisable mass of mangled flesh 
and mud. 

“ Thus, twelve years after the death of his 
brother Hasan, Husain, the second son of 


Ali, met his own death on the bloody plain 


of Kerbela on Saturday the 10th day of 
Mohurrum, A.H. 61 (1D. 880).” 


(3 











HUSBAND 


From al-Hasain and his brother al-Hasan 
are derived the descendants of the Propbet 
known throughout Islim as Saiyids. (sAI- 
YID, HASAN, MUHARRAM. ) 


HUSBAND. Arabic saw (ey). 
A husband is not guardian over his wife any 
further than respects the rights of marriage, 
nor does the provision for her rest upon him 
any further than with respect to food, cloth- 
ing, and lodging (Hidayah, vol. i. 63), but he 
may be imprisoned for the maintenance of his 
wife (Ibidem, vol. ii. p. 628). The evidence of 
a husband concerning his wife is not accepted 
"3 the Sunnis, but it is allowed in Shi'ab law 
(Jb, vol. ii. p. 685). The Muhammadan 
law demands that 8 Muslim husband eball 
reside egually with each of his wives, unlesa 
one wife bestow her right upon another wife. 
(b., vol i. p. 184.) 


HUSNU 'L-KHULG (Sal yan). 
«A good disposition.” Abu Hurairah re- 
lates that one of the Companions once asked 
Muhammad, “ What is the best thing that 
has been given to man?” and Muhammad 
replied, “ A good disposition.” Muhammad is 
also related to have said that the “ heaviest 
thing which will be put in tbe scales of & 
Muslim in the Day of Judgment is a good 
disposition” (Mishkat, book xxii. ch. xix. 
pt. 2.) 


Arz-HUTAMAH (dekat). A divi- 
sion of Hell, mentioned in the Gur'in, Surah 
iv — 

“ Woe to every backbiter, 

«Who amasseth wealth and storeth it 
against the future | 

“He thinketh surely that his wealth shall 
be with him for ever. 

' “ Nay! for verily he shall be dung into al- 
uta 5 
“« And who shall teach thee what al-huta- 
mah is? 

“Itis God's kindled fire, 

“Which shall mount above the hearta of 
the damned : 

“It shall verily rise over them like a 
vault, 

“ On ontstretched columnes." 

The Imim al-Baghawi says it is the divi- 
sion of Hell specially reserved for the Jows. 

HUWAIRIS (wp). One of the 
citizens of Makkab, who was excluded from 
the general amnesty on the taking of Makkah, 
in conseguence of his having pursued Zainab, 
Muhammad's daughter, while endeavouring to 
effect her escape from Makkah. He was 
afterwards seized and slain by 'Ali. 


“ 
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HUZAIFAH (&isa). The son of 


al-Yaman. He was & “sworn companion” 
of the Prophet, one of the most eminent of 
the Ashib, and it is recorded by Muslim the 
Traditionist, that he was apecially instructed 
by the Prophet. His father, al-Yamin, also 
called Hisl or Husail, was likewise a com- 

anion, who fell at Uhud. Huzaifah died 
in the time of “Ali's Khalifate, AB. 96. (See 
Tagribu 't-Tahzib, & 51.) Sir William Muir 
says he was the Companion who first sug- 
gested to “Usmin the necessity of the recen- 
sion of the Giir'in, A.H. 38. (Life of Mahomet, 
new ed. p. 556.) 

“Hodzeifa, who had warred both in 
Armenia and Adzerbiijan, and had observed 
the different readings of the Syrians, and of 
the men of Iric, was alarmed at the number 
and extent of the variations, and warned 
Othmfn to interpose and “stop the people 
before they should differ regarding their 
scriptures, as did the Jews and Cbristians.'" 


HUZAIL (Jie). The ancestor of 
the Bani Huzail, a tribe distinguished in the 
annals of war and poetry, and, as we learn 
from Burckhardt, still occupying under the 
same name the environs of Makkah. (Travels 
in Arabia, vol i. pp. 68, 66.) 


HYPOCRISY. Arabic riya (4), 
nifag (3W), makr (Se), mudahanat 
(Katse). When there 18 an allusion 
tohypocrisyin the Gur'in, it refers to that 
class of people known as al-Mundfigin, or 
the hypocrites of al-Madinah, who in the 
daya of the Prophet professed to follow him, 
wbilst secretly they opposed him (MUxA- 
FIoun), vide Sirahs ii. 7, xxxiii. 47: vii. 18. 
But in the Traditions we have the following 
with reference to this sin, Mishkat, book i. 
ob. iii. pt. 3):— 

“ The signs of hypocriay are three: speak- 
ing falnolyapfomising nd not perforraing, and 
being perfidious when trusted.” 

“There are four guelities, which being 
possessed by anyone, constitute 8 complete 
hypocrite, and whoever has one of the four 
has one hypocritical guality till he discard3 
it: perfidy when trusted, the breaking of 
agreements, speaking falsely, and prosecuting 
hostility by treachery.” 


HYPOCRITES, Arabic mund- 
un (0 ). A term applied b 

hain Ke those bara Ma 
dinah who during his first stay in that city 
ostensibly joined Islim, but in secret were 
disaffected. 
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IBAHIYAH (Semut). A sect of 
libertines who consider all things lawful. 


IBAG (38). 'The absconding of 
Slaves, The fugitive slave being termed abig, 
or, if he be an infant, zdll, or the stray 
one. The restorer of a fugitive slave is en- 
titled toa reward of forty dirhama, but no 
reward is given for the restoration of a& 
strayed infant slave. (eravrrr.) 


IBAZIYAH (Lesti). A sect of 
Muslims founded by 'Abdu lih ibn Ibiz, who 
said that if a man commit a kabirah or great 
sin, he is an infidel, and not a& believer. 
(Kitabu '-Tasrifat, in loco.) 


IBLIS (yee!) (pevrr.) 
IBN 'ABBAS (yeee yyat). "Abdu 


“Ilih, the eldest son of "Abbas, and a@ consin of 
Muhammad. One of the most celebrated of 
the Companions, and the relator of numerous 
traditions. It is said that the angel Gabriel 
appeared to him, when he was only ten years 
old, and revealed to him the meaning of the 
@ur'in, which accounted for his intimate 
acguaintance with the letter and meaning of 
the book. He was called Tarjumanu I- Yur'in, 
or “the interpreter of the Gur'ain.” He was 
appointed Governor of al-Basrah by the 
Khalifah “Ali, which office he held for some 
time. He returned to the Hijaz and died at 
at-Tsif au. 68 (A.D. 687), aged 72 yeara. 


IBN HANBAL (Jea wi). The 
Imam Abi “Abdi 'Ilah Ahmad ibn Hanbal, 
the founder of the fourth orthodox sect of the 
Sunnis, was born at Baghdad a.x. 164, A.p. 780, 
where he received his education under Yazid 
ibn Harin and Yahya ibn Sa'id. On ash- 
Shafi'i coming to Baghdad (a.m. 195), Ibn 
Hanbal attended the lectures delivered there 
by that doctor, and was instructed by him in 
the traditions. In process of time be acguired 
a high reputation from his profound know- 
ledge of both the civil and spiritual law, and 
particularly for the extent of his erudition 
with respect to the precepts of the Prophet, 
of which itis said that he could repeat above 
a million. His fame began to spread just at 
the time when the disputes ran highest con- 
cerning the nature of the @ur'in, which some 
held to have existed from eternity, whilst 
others maintained it to be created. Unfortu- 
nately for Ibn Hanbal,the Khalifah al-Mu'tasim 
was of the latter opinion, to which this doctor 
refusing to subscribe, he was imprisoned and 
severely scourged by the Khalifah's order. 

For this hard usage, indeed, he afterwards 
received some satisfaction from al-Muta- 
wakkil, the son of al-Mu'tasim, who, upon 
succeeding tothe throne, issued a decree of 
general toleration, leaving cvery person at 
liberty to judge for himself upon this point. 
This tolerant Khalifah set the persecuted 
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doctor at liberty, receiving him at his Court 
with the most honourable marks of distinction, 
and offering him & compensatory present of 
1,000 P yaa of gold, which, however, he 
refused to accept. After having attained the 
rank of Imam, he retired from the world, 
and led a recluse life for several years. He 
died AH 241 (Ap, 855), aged 75. He ob- 


| tained so high a reputation for sanctity, that 


his faneral was attended by a train of 800,000 
men and 60,000 women : and it is assorted as 
& kind of miracle, that on the day of his 
decease no fewer than 20,000 Jews and 
Christians embraced the faith. For about & 
century after his death, the sect of Ibn 
Hanbal were numerons and even powerful and 
uniting to their zeal a large proportion of 
fanaticism, became at length so turbulent and 
troublesome as to reguire the strong arm of 
Government to keep them in order. Like 
most other fanatical secta, they dwindled 
away in process of time, and are now to be 
met with only in a few parts of Arabia. 
Although orthodox in their other tenets, there 
was one point on which they differed from 
the rest of the Muslims: for they asserted 
that God had -actually set Muhammad upon 
his throne, and constituted him his substitute 
in the government of the universe: an asser- 
tion which was regarded with horror, as an 
impious blasphemy, and which brought them 
into great disrepute. This, however, did not 
happen until many years after Ibn Hanbal's 
decease, and is in no degree attributed to him. 
He published only two works of note: one 
entitled the Afusnad, which is said to contain 
abore 30,000 traditions selected from 750,0005 
and another, a collection of apothegms, or 
proverbs, containing many admirable precepts 
upon the government of the passions. He 
had several eminent pupils, particularly 
Ismail al-Bukhari and Muslim Ibn Di'ud. 
His authority is but seldom guoted by any of 
the modern commentators on jurisprudence. 

The modern Wahhabis are supposed to 
follow (to some extent) the teachings of 
Ahmad ibn Hanbal. 


IBN KHALLIKAN (0S wat). 
Tbe well-known Muhammadan biographer. 
He drew his descent from a family of Balkh. 
He was born at Arbelah, but resided at 
Damascus, where he filled the dffice of chief 
Gaz1, and died am, €81 (A.D. 1282). His 
biograpbical dictionary has been translated 
into English by Baronde Slane. (Paris 1843.) 
The biographical notes in the present work 
are chiefly from Ibn Khallikan's work. 


IBN MAJAH (&ele yat). Abi 
“Abdi 'Ilih Muhammad Ibn Yazid Ibn Majah 
al-Gazwini was maulawi of the tribe of 
Rabi'ah, and a celebrated Hafiz of the Gur'in, 
and is known as the compiler of the Kitabu's- 
Sunan, or “Book of Traditions,” This work 
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is counted one of the six Sahihs. or authentic 
collactiona of Hadis. Born a.H. 209 (A.D. 824). 
Died a.B. 273 (ap. 886). 


IBN MAS'UD (oya— 11). “Abdu 
Mlah ibn Mas'ud, “a companion” of consider- 
able note. One of the illustrious “ten » 
(“Asharah Mubasheharah) to whom Mnham- 
mad gave an assurance of Paradise. He was 
present at the battle of Badr and subseguent 
engagementa. Died at al-Madinah a.n. 32, 
aged 60. 


IBN MULJAM (pake ci | The 
Muslim who slew the Khalifah 'Ali. The 
anthor of the Hayatu "-Oulib (Merrick's 
Translation, p. 201) says when 'Ali was 
martyred by Ibn Muljam his celestial likeness 
(i.e. in the "Ilamu "-Miaal) appeared wounded 
also: wherefore angela visit the similitude 
morning and evening and curse the name of 
Ibn Muljam. 


IBN SAIYAD (st wi). A mya- 
terions personage who lived in the time of 
Muhammad, and who was mistaken by some 
people for ad-Dajjalu '1-Masih, or the Anti- 
christ. “Abdu 'I-Hagg says some say he was 
a Jew of al-Madinah named 'Abdu Mah. 

Ibn “Umar relates tbat the Propbet went 
to Ibn Saiyad, accompanied by a party of 
his companiongs, arid found him playing with 
boys: and at this time he had nearly reached 
puberty: and Ibn Saiyad had no intimation 
of the coming of the Prophet and the com- 
panions, till the Prophet struck him upon the 
back, and said, “ Do you bear witness tbat I 
am the Prophet of God?" Then Ibn Saiyad 
looked at the Prophet and said, “I bear 
witness that you are the Propbet of the 
illiterate.” Afterthat he said to the Propbet, 
“ Do you bear witness that Iam the Prophet 
of God?" Then the Prophet pressed him 
with both his hands and said, " I believe in 
God and His Prophets”, and then said to 
Ibn Saiyad, “ What do you look at?” He 
said, “Sometimes a person comes to me 
telling the trath, and sometimes another 
person telling lies: like as magician8, to 
whom devils bring truth and falsehood.” The 
Prophet said, “ The Devil comes to yon, and 
brings you news, false and true." After that, 
the Prophet said, ' Verily, 1 have concealed a 
revelation from yoa” (which was the one in 
mhich there is mention of the smoke), and 
Ibn Saiyad said, “ Is it the one with the 
smoke?” Then the Prophet said, “ Begone! 
you cannot surpas8 Your own degree!” Ibn 
iUmar said, “O Prophet of God! do you 

ermit me to strike off Ibn Saiyad's head?" 

@ said, “If Ibn Saiyad be Dajjal, you will 
not be able to kill him, becanse Jesus will be 
his slayer: and if he is not Dajjal there can 
be no good in your killing him.” After tbis 
the Prophet and Ubaiy ibn Ka'b al-Ansari 
went towards some date trees belonging to 
Ibn Saiyad, and the Propbet hid himself 
behind the branches, to listen to what he 
wonld say, before Ibn Saiyad discovered him. 
And at this time Ibn Saiyad was Iying upon 
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his bed, with a sheet over his face, talking !c 
himseH: and his mother saw the Proplwt 
standing behind the branches of the trees. 
and said to her son, “ Mohammad is standing." 
At this he became silent, and the Prophet 
said. « Had not his motber informed him he 
would have said something to have discovered 
what he is." Then the Prophet repented, 
« Praised be God, by that which is wortby of 
him": and then mentioned Dajjal and said, 
“ Verily, I fear for you from Dajjal, there is 
no Propbet but he alarmed his people sbont 
him. Verily, Noah frigbtened his people 
abont Dajjal: but I will tell you a thing in 
tho matter of Dajjal, which no one Pro het 
ever told his people: know that he is blind, 
and that verily God is not blind.” 

Abu Sa'id 'al-Kbudri says: “Ibn Saiyad 
asked the Prophet about the earth of Paradise 3 
and he said, 'The earth of Paradise is in 
mhiteness like four twice siftedj and in smell 
like pure musk." And I acuompanied Ibn 
Saiyad from al-Madinah to Makkah, and he 
said to me, "What trouble I have experienced 
from people's supposing me Dajjal! Have 
you not heard, O Ibn Saiyad, the Prophet 
of God say, “ Verily, Dajjal will have no 
children" ? and Ihavej and verily,the Propbet 
has said, “ Dajjailis an infidel,"” and I am a 
Muslim ': and the Prophet said, " Dajjal will 
neither enter al-Madinah nor Makkah”: and 
verily, I am going from al-Madinah and intend 
going to Makkah” After that, Ibn Saiyad 
said, inthe latter part of his speech, “ Beware: 
I swear by God, I know the place of Dajjal's 
birth, and where he stays: and I know his 
father and mother” Then this made me 
doubtful : and I said, ' May the remainder of 
your days be lost to you." A person present 
said to Ibn Saiyad,  Wonld you like to be 
Dajjal?" He said, ' If I possessed wbat 
Dajjal is described to have, such aa tbe power 
of lending astray, I should not dislike it." 

Ibn "Umar says: “I met Ibn Saiyad when 
he had swollen eyes, and I said, ' How long 
has this been?" He said, 'I do not know. 
I said, “ Donot know, now that your eyes are 
inyour head?' He said, “If God pleased He 
could create eyes in your limbs, and they 
wonld not know anything about it: in this 
manner also, man is 80 employed as to be 
insensible to pains” Then Ibn Saiyid made 
a noise from his nose, louder than the braying 
of anass.” (Mishkat, book ssiii. ch. “) 


IBN “UMAR (y£ wi). Abu 
“Abdi 'r-Kahman “Abdu "lah, son of “Umar 
the celebrated Khalifah, was one of the most 
eminent of the “companions” of Muham- 
mad. He embraced Islam with his father 
when he was only eigbt years old. For & 
period of sixty year8 he occupied the leading 

osition as a traditionist, and al-Bukhbari, the 
collector of traditions, says the most authentic 
are those given on the anthority of Ibn "Umar. 
He died at Makkah a.H. 73 (A-D. 692), aged 
84 years. 


IBRAHIM (petj!). The patriarch 


Abraham. (ABRAHAM) 
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IBRAHIM (eestat). The infant 
son of Muhammad by his slave girl, Mary 
Bani Born 4.8. 8, died xH. 10 (ap. 
681 


'ID (see). (rretrvaz.) 
'IDAN (0lsee). The Dual of “Id, 


a festival. The two festivals, the “Idu '!- 
Fitr, and the Idu 'I-Azha. 


IDDAH (8x5). Lit. “ Number.” 
The term of probation incumbent upon a 
woman in conseguence of a dissolution of 
marriage, either by divorce or the death of 
her husband. Aftera divorce the period ia 
three months, and after the death of her 
husband, four munths and ten daya, both 

iods being 'enjoined by the Gur'in (Sirah 
Teh. 45 ii. 234) 

IDGAH (3Ssxe). Lit. “A place of 
festival.” A Persian term for the musalla, or 
praying-place, set apart for the public prayers 


Fitr, and 'Idu 'I-Azha. Ciwan.) 


IDIOTS. Arabic majnin (w ) pl. 
majdnin. Mr, Lane, in his Modern 'gyptians, 
Tol. i. p. 288, says :— 

« An idiot or a fool is vulgarly regarded by 
them as a being whose mind is in heaven, 
while his grosser part mingles among ordi- 
nary mortals, conseguently he is considered 
an especial favourite of heaven, Whatever 
enormitiesa reputed saint may commit (and 
there are many who are constantly infringing 
precepts of their religion), such acts do not 
affect his fame for sanctity3 for they are 
considered as the results of the abatraction 
of his mind from worldly things: his soul, or 
reasoning faculties, being wholly absorbed in 
devotion, s0 that his passions are left without 
control. 
Society are kept in confinement: but those 
Who are harmless are generally regarded as 
saints. Most of the reputed saints of Egypt 

“are either lunatics, or idiots, or impostors.” 


IDOLATRY. The word used in 
the Gur'in for idolatry is shirk (Wp), and 
for an idolater, mushrik WDytue), pl. mushri- 
kain, In theological works the word wagani 

P,) is used for an idolater (wagan, an 
Idol), and 'ibidatu 'I-augdn (or boa), 
for 1dolatry. 

In one of the earlieat Siirahs of the Gur'in 
(when chronologically arranged), li, 86-48, 
idolatry is condemned in the following Jan- 

9 :— 

e Were they created by nothing? or were 
they the creators of the-inelves ? 

“Created they the Heavens and Earth? 
Nay, rather, they have no faith. 

“Hold they thy Lord's tressures? Bear 
they the rule supreme ? 

“Have they a ladder for hearing the 
angels? Let anyone who hath heard them 
bring a clear proof of it. 

“ Hath God daughters and ye sons? 

“Askest thou pay of them? They aro 
themselves weighed down with debts, 





said on the two chief festivals, viz, “Idu 'I- 


Lunatics who are dangerous to ' 


IDOLATKY 


“ Have they such a knowledge of the sesret 
things that they can write them down? 

“Desire they to lay snares for thee? But 
the snared ones shail be they who do not 
believe, 

“Have they any God beside God? Glory 
be to God above what they join with Him.” 

Bot they are. in a later Sirah (nearly the 
last), ix. 28, declared unclean, and forbidden 
to enter the sacred temple at Makkah. That 
wa8 after Muhammad had destroyed the 
idola in his last pilgrimage to the Sacred 
House. 

“O Believera! only they who join gods 
with God are anclean! Let them not, there- 
fore, after this their Year, come near the 
sacred temple. And if ye fear want, God, if 
He please, will enrich you of His abundance: 
for God is Knowing, Wise.” 

In a Siirah given abont the same tirne 
(iv. 51, 116), idolatry is declared to be the un- 
pardonable sin :— 

“ Verily, God will not forgive the union of 
other gods with Himself! Bht other than 
this will He forgive to whom He pleaseth. 
And he who uniteh goda with God hath de- 
Vised a great wickednesa,” 

“God truly will not forgive ths joining 
other gods with Himselt. Other sine He will 
forgive to whom He will: but he who joineth 
goda with God, hath erred with far-gone 
error.” 

Nor is it lawfal for Muslims to pray for the 
Kun Fi idolaters, as is evident from Sirah. 
x. — 

“Itis not for the prophet or the faithful 
to pray for the forgivenesa of those, even 
though they be of kin, who associate, other 
beings with God, after it hath bean made 
clear to them that they are to be the inmates 
of Hell. 

“ For neither did Abraham ask forgiveness 
for his father, but in pursuance of & promiss 
which he had promised to him: but when it 
was shewn him that he was an enemy to God, 
he deolared himself clear of him, Yot 
Abraham was pitiful, kind,” 

Sir William Muir says (Int. p. cexii,) that 
“Mahomet is related to have said that Amr 
son of Lohai (the firat Khozaite king, 4», 
200) was the earliest who dared to change 
the “pure religion of Ishmael,' and set up 
idols brought from Syria. This, however, is 
& mere Muslim conceit. The practice of 
idolatry thickly overspread the whole penin- 
sula from a much more remote period.” 

From the chapters from the @ar'in, already 
guoted, it will be seen that from the very 
first Muhammad denounced idolatry. But the 
weakness of his position compelled him to 
move cautiously, The expressions contained 
in the al-Madinah Sirahs, given when Mu- 
hammad could not enter Makkah, are much 
more restrained than those in the Sirahs 
given after the capture of Makkah and the 
destruction of the idols of the Ka'bah. 

At an early period (abont the fifth year) 
of his mission, Muhammad seems to have 
contemplated a compromise and reconciliation 
with Makkan idolatry. Sir William Muir 
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(gnoting from at-Tabari, pp. 140-142, and 
Gtibu 'I- Wagidi, p. 40), says :— 
“Ona certain day, the chief men of 
Mecca, sasembled in agroup beside the Kiaba, 
discussed, as was their wont, the affairs of 
the city, Mahomet appeared, and, seating 
himself by them in & friendly manner, began 
to recite in their hearing Sura liii. The 
chapter opens with & description of the first 
visit of Gabriel to Mahomet, and then un- 
folds a second vision of that angel, in which 
certain heavenly mysteries were revealed. 
It then proceeds :— 

And see ye not Lit and Ozza, 

And Manit the third besides? 

«When he had reached this verse, the 
devil snggested to Mahomet an expression of 
thonghts which had long possessed his soul, 
and put into his mouth words of reconcilia- 
tion and compromise, the revelation of such 
as ho had been yearning that God might send 
unto his people, namely :— 

These are the exalted females, 

And verily their intercession is to be hoped 

for. 

« The Coreish were astonished and delighted 
with this acknowledgment of their deities : 
and as Mahomet wonnd up the Sura with the 
closing worda,— 

Wherefore bow down before God, and 

serve Him, 
the whole assembly prostrated themselves 
with one accord on the ground and wor- 
ahipped. Walid alone, unable from the in- 
firmities of age to bow down, took a handfol 
of earth and worshipped, preesing it to his 
forehead. 

“And all the people were pleased at that 
which Mahomet had spoken, and they began 
to say, "Now we know that it is the Lord 
alone that giveth life and taketh it away, 
that createth and supporteth. And as for 
these our goddesaes, make intercession with 
Him for us, wherefore, as thou hast con- 
ceded unto them a portion, we are content to 
follow thee.' 

“ But their words disguieted Mahomet, and 
he retired to his house. In the evening 
Gabriel visited him, and the Prophet (as was 
his wont) recited the Sura unto him. And 
Gabriel said, "What is this that thou hast 
done? thou hast repeated before the people 
words tbat I never gave unto thee.” So Ma- 
homet grieved sore, and feared the Lord 
greatly, and he said, 'I have s oken of God 
that which he hath not said.” But the Lord 
comforted His Prophet, and restored his con- 
fidence, and cancelled the verse, and revealed 
the true reading thereof (as it now standa), 
namely :— 

And see ye not Liit and Ozza, 

And Manit the third besides ? 

What! shall there be male progeny unto 
you, and female unto him ? 

That were indeed an unjust partition | 

They are naught but names, which ye and 
your fathers have invented, &c. 

“Now, when the Coreish heard this, they 
spoke among themselres, saying, " Mahomet 
bath repented his favourable mention of the 
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rank of our goddesses with the Lord. He 
hath changed the same, and brought other 
words instead.” So the two Satanic verses 
were in the mouth of every one of the unbe- 
lievers, and they increased their malice, and 
stirred them up to persecute the faithful with 
still greater severity.” (Sir W. Muir's Life 
of Mahomet, new ed. p. 86, segg.) 

The Commentators do not refer to this cir- 
cumstance, and pious Muhammadans would 
reject the whole story, but, as Sir W. Muir 
aays, “the autborities are too strong to be 
impugned.” 

These narratives of at-Tabari and the 
secretary of al-Wagidi are fully borne out in 
the facts of Muhammad's subseguent com- 
promise with the idolatrous feelinge of the 
people : for whilst he removed the images 
from the Ka'bah, he at the same time retained 
the black stone as an object of superstitious 
reverance, and although he destroyed Jsdf and 
Ni'ilah, the deities of as-Safi and al-Marwah, 
he still retained the “runnings to and fro,” 
and the “stonings of the pillars,” as part of 
the sacred rites of what was intended to hea 
purely theistic and iconoclastic eystem. The 
most singular feature in the fetichism of 
Arabia was the adoration paid to inshapen 
stones, and Muhammad found it Hiaposaibi 
to construct his religion without some com- 

romise with the popular form of idolatry. 
t isa curious circumstance that 80 much of 
the zeal and bigotry of the Wahhabi puri- 
tang is directed against the shirk, or idolatry, 
of tho popular veneration for tombs and other 
objects of adoration, and yet they see no ob- 
jection to the adoration of the black stone, 
and those other strange and peculiar customa 
which form part of the rites of the Makkan 
pilgrimage. 

IDOLS. . Arabic wasan (w5), pl. 
ausin, also ganam (Me), pl. asnam, 
both words being used in the Gur'in. Ten of 
the idols of ancient Arabia are mentioned by 
name in the @ur'in, viz. :— 

Surah iv. 52: “Hast thou not observed 
those to whom & part of the Soriptures.hath 
been given? They believe in al-Jibt and 
at-Taghit, and say of the infidela, ' These are 
guided in a better path than those who hold 
the faith.” 

Surah liii. 19: “ Have ye considered al-Lat, 
al“ Uzza, and Manat the third?” 

Sirah Ixxi. 21: “ They have plotted a great 
plot and said, “ Ye shall surely not pe pola 
goda : ye shall surely neither leave Wadd, nor 
Suwa', nor Yaghug, nor Ya'ug, nor Nasr, and 
they led astray many." 

Al-Jibt and at- Taghut (the latter also men- 
tioned in Sirah ii. 257, 259) were, according to 
Jalalu 'd-din, two idols of the @uraish whom 
certain renegade Jews honoured in order to 
please the Guraish. 

Al-Lat was the chief idol of the Banu 
Sagif at at-Ta'if. The name appeara to be 
the feminine of Allah, God. 

Al- Uzza has been identified with Venus, but 
it was worshipped underthe form of an acacia 
tree, and was the deity of the Banu Ghatafan. 
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Manat was & large sacrificial stone wor- 
BipPas by the Bani Khusi'ah and Bani 

nzail 

The five idols, Wadd, Suwas, Yaghus, 
Ya'ig, and Nasr, the commentators say, 
wore originally five persons of eminence in 
the time of Adam, who after their deatha 
were worshipped in the form of idols. 

Wadd was worshipped by the Bani Kalb 
in the form of a man, and is said to have re- 
presented heaven. 

Suwa' was a female deity of the Bang 
Hamdin, | 

Yaghia was & deity of the Bani Maghij 
and in the form of a lion. 

Ya'iig was an idol of the Bani Murid in 
the shape of a horse. 

Nasr was, ae ita name implies, an Image 
of an eagle, and worshipped by Kinyan, 

I$ iv said (nocording to Burkhardt, p. 164) 
that at the time of Muhammad's suppression 
of.idol worship in the Makkan temple, there 
were not fewer than 860 idols in existence. 

The chief of the minor deities was Hubal, 
an image ol a man, and said to have been 
originally brougbt from Syria. Other well- 
known idols were Jsdf, an idol on Mount 
a9-Bafi, and Nd'ilah, an image on Mount al- 
Marwah, as part of the rites of the pilgrimage, 
the Prophet not being able to divert entirely 


the regard of the people for them. 

Habhah was & sala sacred stone on which 
camels were sacrificed, and the Hajaru '- 
Aswad, or Black Stone, was an object, as it 
still is, of idolatrous worship. In the Ka'bah 
there were als0 images representing Abraham 
ag Selma each with divining arrows in his 

an 

The statement, made by some writers, that 
the image or picture of Jesus and Mary had 
a place in tho Ka'bah, seems to be without 
any sutbority. 

Althongh Herodotus does not refer to the 
Ka'bah, yet he mentions as one of the chief 
divinities of Arabia Alilat, which is strong 
evidence of the exiatence of an idol called 
al-Lat at that time as an objeot of worahip. 
(Herod. lii. 8.) (iporatay.) 


IDRIS (eyst). A prophet men- 
tioned twice in the Gur'in, about whose 
identity there is some discussion. 

Sirah xix, 67: “ Oommemorate Idris in 
the Book : verily he was a man of truth and 
. Prophet, and we raised him to a lofty 
place. 

Surah xxi. 85: “ And Ishmael, and Idris, 
and Zi 'I-kifl—all steadfast in patience.” 

Al-Bairiwi saya Idris was of Sha ponterina 
of Shis (Seth), and a forefather of Noah, and 


his name was Uhnukh (Enoch, Heb. Tam, 


Consecrated). Ho was called Idris from dars, 
“to instruct,” from his knowledge of divine 
mysteries, and thirty portions of od's sacred 
scriptures were revealed to him Heo was 
the first person who learned to write, and 
ho was the inventor of the science of astro- 
nomy and arithmetic. 

Husain says, “In the Jamiu 'I-Upul, it is 
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written that Idris was born one hundred 
years after the death of Adam.” 

The Jalklin any the meaning of the words 
in the Gur'in, " weraised him to a lofty place,” 
is that he liveth either in the fourth heaven, 
orin the sixth or seventh heaven, or that he 
was raised up from the dead and taken to 
Paradise. 

The Kimilin say, “ In the book onlled the 
Rauzatu 'I-Ahbab, Ibn Jarir relates that Idris 
was the special friend of one of the angels 
of heaven, and that this angel took him up 
into the heavena, and when they arrived in 
the fourth heaven they met the dngn of 
Death. The angel asked the Angel of Death 
how many years there were remasining of the 
life of Idris, and the Angel of Death said, 
“Where is Idris, for I have received orders 
to bring death to him?' Idris then remained 
in the fourth heaven, and he diedin the wings 
of his angel friend who had taken him from 
earth.” . 

Some of the Commentators think Idris and 
Elijah (Ilyis) are the same personse. But the 
arang given seem to identify bim with 

noch. 


“IDU 'L-AZHA ((5ar4N se). Vulg. 
“Id-i-Zuha, " The feast of Ser Os 
also Yaumu 'n-Nakr , Gurban-'Id: Bagarah-Id 
te. the cow festival): and in Turkey and 

ypt 'Idu Bairam. It is also called the "Idu 
'I-kabir, the great festival, as distinguished 
from the "Idu I-Fitr, which is called the minor 
festival, or al-Idu 'g-saghir. 

It ia celebrated on the tenth day of Za 
1-Hijjah, and is part of the rites af the 
Makkan pilgrimage, althongh it is observed as 
well in all 3 peda of Islim both as a day of 
sacrifice and as agreat festival. It is founded 
on an injunction in the @ur'in, Sirah xxii, 


“Thisdo. And they who reapect i:he sym- 
bols of God, perform an action which pro- 
ceedeth from piety of heart. 

“ Ye may obtain advantages from the cattle 
up to the set time /or slaying them, then, the 
Haag for sacrificing them 1s at the ancient 

ouse, 

“And to every people have we appointed 
symbols, that they may commemorate the 
name of God over the brute beasts which He 
hath provided for them. And your God is 
the one God, To Him, therefore, surrender 
yourselves: and bear thou good tidings to 
those who humble themselves,— , 

“Whose hearte, when mention is made of 
God, tbrill with awe: and to those who remain 
steadfast under all that befalleth them, and 
observe prayer, and give alms of that with 
which we have supplied them. 

“And the camels have we appointed you 
for the sacrifice to God: much good have ye 
in them. Make mention, therefore, of the 
name of God over them when ye siay them, as 
they stand in & row and when they are fallen 
over on their sides, eat of them, and feed him 
who is content and asketh not, and him who 
asketh. Thus huve We subjected them to 
you, to the intent ye should be thagkful. 
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“By no means can their fesh reach unto 
Ctod, neither their blood: but piety on your 
part reachcth Him. Thus hath He subjected 
them to you, that ye might magnify God for His 
guidance : moreover, announco glad tidings to 
those who do good deeda." 

The institution of the sacrifice was as 
follows :—A few months after the Hijrah, or 
Hight from Makkah, Muhammad, dwelling in 
al-Madinsh, observed that the Jews kept, on 
the tenth day of the seventh month, the great 
fast of the Atonement. A tradition records 
that the Prophet asked them why they kept 
this faat. He was informed that it was & 
memorial of the deliverance of Moses and the 
children of Iarael from the hands of Pharsob. 
“We have a greater right in Moses than 
they." said Muhammad, 80 he fasted with the 
Jews and commanded his followers to fast 
also, This was at the period of his mission 
when Muhammad was friendly with the Jews 
of al-Madinah, who occasionally came to hear 
him preach. The Prophet also occasionally 
attended the synagogue. Then came the 
change of the @iblah from Jerusalem to 
Makkah, for the Jews were not 80 ready to 
change their creed as Muhammad had at 
first hoped. In the second year of the Hijrah, 
Muhammad and his followers did not partici- 
pate in the Jewish fast, for the Prophet now 
inatitutod the “Idu I-Azha. The idolatrous 
Arabs had been in the habit of making an 
annual pilgrimage to Makkah at this season 
of the year. The offering of animals in 
kuerifice formed a part of the concluding 
ceremony of that pilgrimage. That portion 
—- the sacrifice of animals — Muhammad 
ndopted in the feast which now, at al- 
Madinah, he substituted for the Jewish fast. 
This was well calculated to attract the atten- 
tion of the Makkans and to gain the goodwill 
of the Arabs, Muhammad could not then 
make the pilgrimage to Makkah, for as yet 
there was a hostile feeling between the in- 
habitants of the two cities: but on the tenth 
day of the month Zi 'I-Hijjah, at the very 
time whenthe Arabs at Makkah were engaged 
in sacrificing victima, Muhammad went forth 
from his honse at al-Madinah, and assembling 
his followers instituted the “Idu'l-Arha. Two 
young kids were brought before him. One 
he sacrificed and said: “O Lord ! I sacrifice 
this for my whole people, all those who bear 
witness to Thy unity and to my mission. 
O Lord! this is for Muhammad and for the 
family of Muhammad.” 

There is nothing in the @Gur'in to connect 
this sacrifice with tbe history of Ishmael, hut 
itis generally held by Muhammadana to have 
been instituted in commemoration of Abra- 
ham's willingness to offer Up his son as a 
sacrifice, And Muhammadan writers gener- 
ally maintain that tbe son was Ishmael and 
not Isaac, and that the scene took place on 
Mount Mina near Makkah, and not in the 
land of Moriah, as is stated in Genesis. 

The foilowing is the account given by Mu- 
hammadan writers :—# When Ibrahim (the 
peace of God be upon him) founded Makkah, 
the Lord desired him to prepare & feast for 
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Him Upon Ibrahim's (the friend of God) 
reguesting to know what He would have on 
the occasion, the Lord HA Jong Sea up tby 
aon Ismasil” Agreeably to God's command 
he took Ismail to the Ka'bah to saorifice 
him, and having laid him down, he made 
several ineffectual strokes on his throat with 
& knife, on which Ismisil observed, ' Your 
eyes being uncovered, it is through ea and 
compassion for me you allow the knife to 
miss: it would be better if you blindfolded 
yourself with the end of your tarban and 
then sacrifioed me." Ibrahim aoted upon his 
son's anggestion and havin repested the 
words ' Bi-ami "Ilahi, allihu akbar" (5.6. In the 
name of God! God is grest!"), he drew 
ths knife aorose his son's neck. In the mean- 
while, however, Gabriel had substituted &. 
broad-tailed sheep for the yoath Jami 'il, and 
Ibrahim unfolding his eyes observed, to hia 
surprise, the sheep alain, and his son standing 
behind him.” (See Gisasu'l-Ambiya'.) 

Itis a notable fact that whilat ahammad 
professed to abrogate the Jewish ritual, and 
alao ignored entirely the doctrine of the 
Atonement as taught in the New Testament, 
denying even the very fact of our Saviour'e 
crucifixion, he made the “ day Nee bl 
the great central festivalof his religion. 

There is a very remarkable Hadis, related 
by “Ayishah, who states that Muhammad 
said, “Man hath not done anything on the 
“Idu”l-Agha more pleasing to God than spill- 
ing blood: for verily the animal sacrificed 
will come, on the day of resurrection, with 
its horns, ita hair, and its hoofa, and will 
make the scale of his (good) sctiona heavy. 
Verily its blood reacheth the ncceptance of 
God, before it falleth upou the ound, thore- 
fore be joyful in it” (Mishkat, book iv. 
ch. xlii. sec. 2.) 

Muhammad han thus become & witness to 
the dootrine of th» Christian faith that “ with- 
out shedding of blood, there is no remission." 
The animal sacriticed must be withont blemish, 
and of full age, but it may be either a goat, 
a sheop, a cow, ora camel. 

The religious part of the festivalis observed 
as follows —The people assemblo in the morn- 
ing for prayer, in the Tdgah, or place erected 
ontside the city for these speciul festival 
prayers. The whole congregation then atund- 
ing in the usual order, the Imim takes his 
place in front of them and leads them in two 
rak'ahs of prayer. After prayers the Imim 
ascenda the mimbar or pulpit and delivers a 
Khutbah, or oration, on the subject of the 
festival. 

We are indebted to Mr. Sel! for the fol- 
lowing specimen of the Khutbah — 

“In the name of God, the Compassionate, 
the Merciful 

“God is Great. There is no God but God. 
God is Great! God is Great and wortby of 
all praise. He is Holy. Day and night we 
should praise Him. He is without partner, 
without egual. All praise be to Him. Holy 
is He, Who makes the rich generons, Who 
Hadaja the sacrifice for the wise. He is 

reat. without an egual Al) praise be to 
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Him. Listen! I testify that there is no God 
but God. He is alone, without partner. This 
testimony is as bright as the early dawn, as 
brilliant as the glorious feast day. Muham- 
mad is His servant who delivered His message. 
On Muhammad, and on his family, and on his 
Companions may the peace of Uod rest. On 
you who are present, O congregation of 
Muslimin, may the mercy of God for ever 
rest. O servanta of God! our first duty is to 
fear Godand to be kind. God has said, “I will 
be with those who fear Me and are kind." 

“Know, O servanta of God! that to rejoice 
on the fenst day is the sign and mark of the 
pure and good. Exalted will be the rank of 
such in Paradise, especially on the day of 
resurrection will they obtain dignity and 
honour. Donot on this day foolish acte. It 
is no time for amusements and negligence. 
This is the day on which to ntter the praises 
of God, Read the Kalimah, the Takbir and 
the Tamhid. This is a high festival season 
and the feast of sacrifice. Read now the 
Takbiru 't-Tasbrig. God is great! God is 
great! There is no God but God! God is 
great! Godis great! All praise be to Him! 
From the morning of the “Arafah, after every 
Jarz rak'ah, itis good for a person to repeat 
the Takbiru't-Tashrig. The woman before 
whom is 8 man as Imim, and the traveller 
Whose Imim is a permanert resident, should 
also repeat this Takbir. It should be said at 
each Namiz until the Salitu '1-“Aar of the 
Feast day (10th). Some, however, say that 
it should he recited every day tiH the after- 
noon of the thirteenth day, as these are the 
daya of the Taahrig. If the Imim forgets 
to recite, let not the worshipper forget. 
Know, O believers, that every free man who 
is a Skhib-i-Nisib should offer sacrifice on 
this day, provided that this sum is exclusive 
of his horse, his clothes, his tools, and his 
honsehold goods and alaves. It is wajib for 
everyone to offer sacrifice for himself, but it 
is nota wijib order that he should do it for 
bis children. A goat,a ram, ora cow, should 
be offered in sacrifice for overy seven personz. 
The victim must not ba one-eyed, blind, lame, 
or very thin. 

“If you sacrificea fat animal it will serve 
you well, and carry you across the Sirait. 
O Beliovers, thus said the Prophet, on whow 
be the mercy and peace of God, ' Sacrifice 
the victim with your own hands, this wus the 
Sunnah of Ibrahim, on whom be peace." 

“In the Kitibu Zidi 'i-Tagwa it is snid 
that, on the 'Idu'l-Fitr and the “Idn I-Azhi, 
four na/l rak'ahs should be said after the farz 
Namiz of the Id. In the firat rak'ah after 
the Suratu 'I-Fitihah recite the Siiratu'I-A'la 
aan Ixxvii): in the second, the Siiratu 'sh- 

hams (Siirah xci.): in the third, the Siratu 
'z-Zuha (Surah xciii.): in the fourth, the 
Sirata 'I-Ikhlas (cxii.). 

“O Believers, if ye do s0, God will pardon 


the sins of fifty years which are past und of : 


fifty years to come. The reuding of these 
Sirahs is egual,as an act of merit, to the 
reading of all the books God has sent by His 
prophets, 
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“May God include us amonget those who 
are accepted by Him, who act according to 
the Law, whose desire will be granted at the 
Last Day. To all such there will be no fear 
in the Day of Resurrection: no sorrow in the 
@xamination at the Day of Judgment. The 
best of all books is the Gur'in. O believers ! 
May God give to us and to you a bleasing for 
ever, by the grace of the Noble Gur'in. May 
its verses be our guide, and may its wise 
mention of God direct us aright. I desire 
that God may pardon all believers, male and 
female, the Muslimin and the Muslimit. 
O believers,also seek for pardon. Truly God 
is the Forgiver, the Mercifal, the Eternal 
King, the Compassionate, the Clement. O be- 
lievers, the Khutbah is over. Let all desire 
that on Muhammad Mustafu the mercy and 
peace of God may rest.” 

The Khutbah being ended, the peopla all 
return to their homes. The head of the 
family then takes & 3heep, or a cow, or a 
Boat, or camel, and turning its head towards 
Makkah saya : 

“(In the name of the great God. 

“ Verily, my prayers, my sacrifice, my life, 
my death, belong to God, the Lord of the 
Worlds. He has no partner: that is what I 
am bidden: for I am first of those who are 
Muslim (t.e. renigned).” 

And then he slaya theanimal, The fenh of 
the animal is then divided into three portions, 
one third being given to relations, one third 
to the poor, and the remaining third reserved 
for the family. WYuite apart from its religioua 
Ceremonies, the festival is observed as a great 
time of rejoicing, and the holiday is kept for 
two or three days in a similar way to that of 
the minor festivalor the 'Idu '1-Fitr. Inass, 
ISHMAEL, SACRIFICE.) 


“IDU 'L-FITR ( "al amgm8). Irit, 
“The Festival of the Breaking of the Fast." 
It is called alro "/du Ramazin, the "/du 
's-Sadagah (Feast ot Alms), and the “Idu 's- 
raghir (Minor Festival). It commences as 
soon @s the month's fast in Ramaran is 
Over, and conseguently on the first day of the 
month of Shawwal, It is speciallya Teast of 
alms-giving. “Bring out your alms,” said 
Ibn 'Abbis, "for the Prophet has ordained 
this as a divine Institution, one Sa of barley 
or dates,or a half Sis of wheat: this is for 
every person, free or bond, man or woman, 
old or young, to purify tby fast (r.e, the 
month's faat ja concluded) of any obscene 
language, and to give victuals to the poor." 
(Mishkat, book vi. ch. iii.) 

On this festival the people, having pre- 
viously distributed the alms which are called 
the Sadagatu '-Fitr, assemble in the vast 
assembly outside the city in the Idgih, und, 
being led by the Imam, recite two rak'ahs 

| of prayer. After prayers the Imam ascends 

the mimbar, or pulpit, and delivera the khut- 
buh, or oration. We are indebted to Mr, Sell 
for the following specimen of one of these 
sermong :— 

“In the name of God, the Compassionate, 
the Mercifnl. 
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“Holy is God who has opened the door of 
mercy for those who fast, and in mercy and 
kindness has granted them the right of en- 
trance into henven. (fod is greater than all. 
There ia no (iod suve Him. God ix greut! 
God is great! and worthy of praise. It ik of 
His grace and favour tbat Ho rewards those 
who keep the fast. He has said: 'I will 
givoin the future world houses and palaces, 
and many cxcellent hlessings to those who 
faat. God is great! God is great! Holy is 
He who certainly sent the @ur'in to our Pro- 
phet in the month of Ramasin, and who senda 
angels to grant peace to all true believers. 
God is great! and worthy of all praise. We 
praise and thank Him for the “Idu '1-Fitr, 
that great blessing 5 and we tostify that he- 


“ side Him there is no God. Ho is alone. He 


bas no partner. This witnoss which we give 
to His Unity will bo & cause of our safety 
here, and finally gain us an entrance to Para- 
dise. Muhammad (on whom be the mercy 
and peace of God) and all famous prophots 
aro His slavea. He is the Lord of genii and 
of men. From Him comes mercy and penco 
upon Muhammad and his family, s0 long as 
the world nhall last. (God is greater thanall. 
Thore is none beside Him. God is great! 
God is great! and wortby of all praise. O 
company of Believers, O congregation of 
Muslims, the mercy of the True One is on 
you, He says that this Feast day is & bless- 
ing to yon, and a curse to the unbelievers. 
Your fasting will not be rewarded, and your 
prayers will be stayed in their flight to hea- 
ven until you have given the sadagah. O con- 
wregation of Believers, to give alms is to you 
& wijib duty. Give to the poor some mea- 
sures of grain or its money eguivalent. Your 
duty in Ramasin was to say the Tarawih 
prayers, to make supplication to God, to sit 
and meditate rika) and to read the Gur'in. 
The religious duties of the first ten days of 
Ramarin gain the mercy of God, those of the 
second ten merit His pardonj whilst those of 
the last ten save those who do them from 
the punishment of hell. God has declared 
that Ramagin is a noble month, for is not one 
of ita nights, the Lailatu '1-Gadr, better tbana 
thousand months? On that night Gabriel 
and the angels descended from heaven: till 
the morning breaks itis full of blessing. Its 
eloguent interpreter, and its clesreat proof is 
the Gur'in, the Word of God, most Gracious. 
Holy is God who says in the Gur'in: ' This 
is & guide for men, a distinguisher between 
right and wrong” O Believers, in such a 
month be present, obey the order of your 
God, and fast: but let the sick and the tra- 
rellera subatitute some other days on which 
to fast, so that no days be lost, and say: ' God 
is great!' and praise Him. God has mado 
the faat easy for you. O Believers, God will 
bless you and us by the grace of the Holy 
Gur'in. Every verse of it is a benefit to us 
and fills us with wisdom. God is the Bc- 
ntower, the Holy King, the Munificent, the 
Kind, the Nourisber, tho Merciful, the Cle- 
” 


ment. 
The Khutbah being onded, the whole con- 
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gregation raise their hands and offer a muna- 
jat for the remission of sing, the recovery of 
tho sick, increase of rain, abundance cf corn, 
preservation from misfortune, and freedom 
from debt. The Imim then descends to the 
ground, and makes further supplication for 
the people, the congreyation saying “ Amin” 
at the end of each supplication. At the close 
of the service the members of the congrega- 
tion salute and embrace each other, and offer 
mutual congratulations, and then return to 
their homes, and spend the rest of the day in 
feasting and merriment. 

Mrs. Meer Hasan Ali, in her Observations 
on the Musalmans of India, says :— 

“ The aasemblies of the ladies on this fes- 
tival are marked by all the amusements and 
indulgences they can possibly invent or enjoy 
in their secluded state. Some receiving, 
others paying visits in covered conveyances : 
all doing honour tothe day by wearing their 
bost jewellery and most splendid dress. The 
Zaninah rings with festive songa and. loud 
music, the cheerful meeting of friends, the 
distribution'of presents to dependants, and re- 
membrances to the poor: allis life and joy, 
cheerful bustle and amusement, on this happy 
day of festival, when the good lady of the 
mansion site in state to receive presents from 
inferiors and to grant proofe of her favour tb 
others.” 

Mr. Lane, in his Modern Egyptians, vol ii. 
z 288, thus describes the “Idu '1-Fitr, as 

ept in Egypt :— 

“Soon after sunrise on the first day, the 

ple having all dressed in new, or in their 

t clothes, the men assemble in the 
mosgues, and perform the prayers of two 
rek'ahs, & Soonneh ordinance of the ' 
after which, the Khateeb delivers an exhorta- 
tion. Friends, meeting in the mosgue, or in 
the street, orin each other's houses, ag Ha 
tulate and embrace and kiss each other. y 
generally visit each other for this purpose. 
Some, even of the lower classes, dress them- 
selves entirely in & new suit of clothes, and 
almost everyone wears something new, if it be 
onlya pairof shoes. The servantis presented 
je at least one new article of clothing by 
the master, and receives a fow amar from 
each of his master's friends, if they visit the 
house: or even goes to those friends to con- 
grutulate them, and receives his present: if 
he have served 3 former master, he also visita 
bim, andisin like manner rewarded for his 
trouble : and sometimes he brings a present 
vfa diah of sweet cakes, and obtains, in re- 
turn, money of twice the value, or more. On 
the days of this 'eed, most of the people of 
Cairo ent salted fish, and thin, folded pan- 
cakes, and a kind of bun. Some families also 
prepare an dish consisting of stewed meat, 
with onions, and a guantity of treacle, vine- 
gar, and coarse flour: and the master usually 
peta dried fruits, such as nuts, raisina, 

.. for his family. Most of the shops in the 
metropolis are closed, except those at which 
“estables and sherbet are sold: but the streets 
present a gay appearance, from the crowds 
of passengers in their holiday clothes 
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“ On one or more days of this festival, somc 
or all of the members of most families, but 
chiefiy the women, visit the tombs of their 
relatives. This they also do on the occasion 
of the other grand festival. (“imu 'L-azHA.) 
The visitors, or their servants, carry palm 
branches, and sometimes sweet basil, to lay 
upon the tomb wbich they go to visit. The 
palm-branch is broken into several pieces, 
and these, or the lenves only, are pinced on 
the tomb. 

“Numerous groups of women are seen on 
these occasions, bearing palm-branches, on 
their way to the cemeteries in tbe neighbour- 
hood of the metropolis. They are also pro- 
vided, according to their circumstances, with 
cakes, bread, dates, or some other kind of 
food, to diatribute tothe poor who resort to 
the burial-ground on these days. Sometimes 
tents are pitched for them, the tenta sur- 
round the tomb which is the object of the 
visit. The visitors recite the Fat'hhah, or, 
if they can afford it, employ aperson to recite 
first the Soorat Ya'-Seen, or a larger portion 
of the Kuran. Often a khutmeh (or recital of 
the whole of the Gurin) is performed at the 
tomb, or in the house, by several fickees. 
Then men generally return immediately after 
these rites have been performed, and the frag- 
ments or leaves of the palm-branch laid on 
the tomb: the women usually go to the tomb 
early in the morning, and do not return until 
the afternoon: some of them (but these are 
not generally esteemed women of correct 
conduct), if t. Rian a tent, pass the night 
in it,and remasin until the end of the festi- 
val, or until the afternoon of the following 
Friday, s0, too, do the women of a family 
possessed of a private, enclosed burial- 
ground, with a house within it, for there are 
many such enclosures, and not a few with 
houses for the accommodation of the females 
in tbe midst of the public cemeteries of 
Cairo. Intrigues are said to be not uncom- 
mon with the females who spend the night in 
tents among the tombs. The great cemetery 
of Bab cn-Nusr, in the desert tract imme- 
diately on the north of the metropolis, pre- 
sents & remarkable scene on the two 'eeda. 
Ina part next the city-gate from which the 
burial-gronnd takes its name, many swings 
and whirligigs are erected, and several large 
tentea,in some of which dancers, reciters of 
Aboo-Zeyd, and other performers, amuse a 
dense crowd of spectators, and throughout 
the burial-ground are seen numerous tents 
for tho reception of the visitors of the tombs. 
About two ortbree days after the 'eed above 
described, the " Kisweh,” or covering of the 
Kiabeh, which is sent annually with the 
great caravan of pilgrims, is conveyed in pro- 
cession from the citadel of the metropolia, 
where it is manufactured at the Sooltin's 
expense, to the mosgue of the Hhasaneyn, 
to ba sewed together and lined, preparatively 
to the approaching pilgrimage.” |KISwAH.) 

The visiting of tombs on the occasion of 
the two festivals is not a custom in India. 
It is generally done in the Muharram, both 
by the Sunnis and the Shi'ahs 
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IHSAN 
IFFAH (Me). “ Chastity, conti- 


nence, purity." Ahlu 'ifah, “those who ure 
chaste. 


TFRIT (se). A demon, or class 
of demons, mentioned in the @ur'in (Surah 
xxvii. 39), They nre said to be giants, and 
very malicions. The ghosts of the wickcd 
dead are sometimes called by this name. 
(arnir.) 


IFTAR (,Wt). Lit. “ Breaking.” 
Bresking the month's fast on the evening of 
the “Idu 'I-Fitr, that is, at the first sight of 
the new moon, after sunset. It is also used 
for breaking the fast every evening after sun- 
set during the month of Ramazan. It is, ac- 
cording to the example of the Prophet. to 
break the fast by eating either dates or salt. 


IHDAD (saat). The period of 
mourning observed by a widow for her hus- 
band, namely, four months and ten days. 
(movrniya.) 

IHLAL (J1). it. “ Raising the 
voice." A term used for the Talbiyah. 
(rarnryaR.) 

IHRAM (Rt). Lit. “ Prohibit- 
ing.” The pilgrim's dross, and also the state 
in which the pilgrim is held to be from the 
time he assumes this distinctive garb until 
he lays it aside. It consists of two new 
white cotton cloths, each six feet long by 
three and a half broad. One of these sheets, 
termed rida” is tbrown over the back, and, 
sepesing the arm and shoulder, is knotted at 
the right side in the style called wishah. 
The other, called izir, is wrapped round the 
loins from the waist to the knee, and knotted 
or tucked in at the middle. 

In the state of ihrim, the pilgrim is for- 
bidden the following actions: connection with 
or kissing women, covering the face, per- 
faumes, hunting or slaying animals, anoint- 
ing the head with oil, cutting the beard or : 
shaving the head, colouring the clothes, wash- 
ing the head or beard with marsh mallowa, 
cutting the nails, plucking a blade of grasa, 
cutting n green tree. But although the pil- 
grim is not allowed to hunt or siay animals, 
he may killlthe following noxioua creatures: 
a lion,a biting dog, a snake or scorpion, & 
crow, a kite, and a rat. For each offence 
against the rules of ihram, special sacrifices 
are ordained, according to the offence. 
Daas3.) 


IHSAN (wet). Int. “To confer 
favours, or to perform an action in a perfect 
manner.” A term usedin tbe Traditions for 
the sincere worship of God. ' Muhammad 
said Ihsin was “ both to worship God as if 
thou saweat Him, and to remember that God 
seeat thee.” (Mishkat, book i. ch. i. pt. 1.) 
The word is used in this sense by the Sufi 
myatics, (“Abdu 'r-Razzag's Dict. of Sifi 
Terms.) 

IHSAN (0). Lit. “ Bseping a 
wife secluded.” A legal term for a married 
man. (Hidayah, vol. ii. p. 49.) 
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IHSARU 'L-HAJJ (gm! P angh The 
hindering of the Pilgrimage. For example : 
Ifa pilgrim be stopped on his way by any 
unforeseen circumstance, such as sickness or 
accident, he is ai bad to send 4n animal to 
be sacrificed at the Sacred City. (Hidayah, 
Arabic ed., voL i. p. 184.) This injunction is 
founded upon the teaching of the Gwr'in, 
Siirah ii. 192, “ And if he be prevented, then 
send whatever offering shall be onsiest: and 
shave not your heads until the offering reach 
the place of sacrifice. But whoever among 
you is sick, or hath an ailment of the head, 
must expiate by fasting, or alms, or & victim 
for sacrifice. And when ye are secure (from 
hindrances) then he who delights in the visi- 
tation (' Span! of the holy place until the 
Pilgrimaga, shall bring whatever offering shall 
be the easiest. But he who hath nothing to 
offer shall fast three days in the Pilgrimage 
and seven days when ye return: they shall 
be ten days in all” 


IHTIKAR (jul). Hoarding up 
grain with the object of raising the price. 
Used for monopoly of all kinds. Abi Hani- 
fah restricts ita use to & monopoly of the 
necessarios of life. It is strictly forbidden 
hy Muhammad, who is related to have said: 
« Whoever monopoliseth is a sinner ": “ Those 
who bring grain to 4 city to sell at a cheap 
rate are blessed, and they who keep it back 
in order to sell at & high rate are cursod.” 
(Mishkat, book xii. ch. viii.) 


IHTILAM (paket). Pollutio noc- 
lurna 3 after which ghusl, or legal bathing, is 
absolutely necessary. (PURITICATION. | 


IHTIMAM (esa). Superin- 
tendence : care.” The trust or jurisdiction of 
a landowner over certain portions of land. 


IHYAU 'T.MAWAT (wyal! oat), 
Jut, “The revival of dead lams." A legal 
term for the cultivation of wastes. 


IHZAR (Mel). A summons citing 
to appear before a Gizi or Judge. 


IJAB (swwr4). The first proposal 
made by one of the parties in negocinting or 
concluding 8 bargain. (MARRIAGE.) 


IJARAH (3). Price, hire, wages, 
rent, profit, emolument. according to the sub- 
ject to which it applies. (HIRE.) 


IJMA (loe). The third founda- 
tionof Islim. It literally meana " collecting,” 
or “assembling," and in Muslim divinity it 
exprosses the unanimous consent of the Muj- 
tahidin (lesrned doctors)j or, as We should 
call it, “the unanimons consent of the 
Fathers” A Moujtahid is a Muslim divine of 
the highest degree of learning, & title usually 
conferred by Muslim rulers. EA 
There are three foundations of Ijma': (1 
Ittifag-i- Gawli, unsnimous consent expressed 
in declaration of opinion, (2) Itnfag-i-Fisli 
expressed in unanimity of practice: (8) Ietifag- 
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i-Sakiti, when the majority of the Mujtahidun 
signified their tacit assent to the opinions of 
the minority by “ silence” or non-interference. 

The Mujtahidiin capable of making Ijma: 
must be “men of learning and piety, not 
heretics, nor fools, but men of judgment.” 

There is great diversity of opinion as to up 
to what period in the history of Islim Ijma 
can be accepted. Some doctors asseri that 
only the Ijmd' of the Mujtehidin who were 
Ashab (companions) , others, that of those 
who were not only “ companions” but “ de- 
scendanta” of the ““Prophet," can be ac- 
cepted 3 whilst others accept the Ijma' ot the 
Angars (helpers), and of the Muhajirin (fagi- 
tives), who ware dwellers in al-Madinah with 
Muhammad. The majority of learned Muslim 
divines, however, appear to think that Ijma' 
may be collected in every age, althongb they 
admit that, owing to the numerous divisions 
which have arisen amongst Muhammadans, 
it has not been possible since the days of the 
Taba'u 't-Tabi'in (ie. the followers of the 
followers of the Companions). 

The jalan ing is considered to be the rela- 
tive value of Ijma' — 

That of the Ashab (companions) is egual 
to Hadig Mutawatir, That which was de- 
cided afterwards, but in accordance with the 
unanimous opinion of the Ashab, is egual to 
Hadig-i - Khabar -i- Mashhur, and that upon 
which there was diversity of opinion amongst 
the Ashab, but has siuce been decided b the 
later Mujtahidiin is egual to Hadia-i-Aha Tata 
Wahid. Hai Syud Ahmad Khan's Essay.) 

Some European writers confuse the term 
Iima! with Ijuhdd. But Ijtihid is the de- 
duction made by & single Mujtahid, whilst 
Ijma" is the collective opinion of & conncil of 
Mojtahidiin, or enlightened dootors. 

Amongst the Shi'ahs there are etil Muj- 
tahidan whose Jjma“ is accepted, but the 
Sunnis have four orthodox schoola of in- 
terpretation, named after their respective 
founders—Hanafi, Shifa'i, Malaki, an Ham- 
bali. The Wabhibis for the most part reject 
Ijma' collected after the death of “ the 

ompanions.” 

It will be easily understood what « fruitful 
source of religious dissension and sectarian 
strife this third foundation of the rule of 
faithis. Divided as the Christian Ohurch is 
by its mumerous sects, it will compare fa- 
vourably with Muhammadanism even in this 
respect. Muhammad, it is related, prophesied 


"that, as the Jewish Church had been divided 


into seventy-one sectsa! and the Christians 
into seventy-two! s0 his followers would be 
divided into seventy-three sects! But every 
Muslim historian is obliged to admit that 
they have far exceeded the limits of Mu- 
hammad's prophecy : for, according to 'Abdu 
"|-@adir al-Jilani, there are at least 150. 


IJTIHAD (4-1). Iii. “Exer- 
tion.” The logical deduction on @ legal or 
ahsoloisi gnestion by a Mujtahid or leprned 
and enligbtened doctor, as distinguished from 
Ijmas, which is the collective opinion of & 
council of divines. 
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This method of attaining toa certain degree 
of suthority in searching into the principles 
of jurieprudence is sanctioned hy the Tra- 
ditions :— 

« The Prophot wished to sond & man named 
Mu'iz toul- Yaman to receive some money col- 
lected for alms, which he was then to distri- 
bute to the poor. On appointing him he said : 
“O Mwgz, by what rule will you act?' Ho 
replied, “By the Law of the @ur'an.' But 
if you find no direction therein?' "Then I 
will act according to the Sunnah of the 
Prophet.” "But wbat if that fails?” ' Then 
I will make an /jtihad, and act on that The 
Prophet raised his hands and said, ' Praise 
ha to God who gnides the messenger of His 
Prophet in what He pleasos.'" 

The growth of this nystem of divinity is 
traced by a Sunni writer, Mirza Gasim Beg, 
Professor in the University of St. Petersburg 
(oxtracta from which are yiven in Sell's Kaith 
of Islam), as follows :— 

1. God, the only legislator, has shown tho 
way of felicity to the people whom He has 
chosen, and in order to enable them to walk 
in tbat way He has ehown to them the pre- 
cepts which are found partly in the eternal 
@ur'in, and partly in the sayings of thc 
Prophet tranemitted to posterity by the Com- 
pkaloma and preservedin the Sunnah. That 
way is called, the Shari'ah (law). The rules 
thoreof are called Ahkim'(commandments). 

2. The Gur'in and the Sunnah, which since 
their manifestation are the primitive sources 
of the ordera of the Law, form two branchex 
of study, vis. 'Ilm-i-Tafsir, or the interpreta- 
tion of the (ur'in, and “Ilm-i-Hadis, or tho 
study of Tradition. 

8 Allthe ordera of the Law have regard 
either to the actions (Din), or to the belief 
(min) of the faithful (Mukallif), 

4. As the Gur'in and tbo Sunnah are tbo 
principal sources from whonce the precepts 
of the Shari'ah havo heen drawn, s0 tbe rulen 
reoognised as tho principal elements of actual 
jurisprudence are the subject of “Ilm-i-Figh, 
or the science of Law. 

Figh in its root signifies “ conception, com- 
rehension.” Thus Muhammad prayod for 
bn Mas'ud: “ May God make him compre- 

hend (Faggaha-hu), and make him know the 
interpretation of the Gur'an.” Muhammad in 
his guality of Judge and chief of the Believers 
decided, without appeal or contradiction, all 
the affairs of the people: His sayings served 
ara guide to the Companions, After tho 
death of the Prophet the first Khalifahs ucted 
on the authority of the Traditions. Mcan- 
while the Gur'in and the Sunnah, the principal 
elementa of religion and logislation, became 
little by little the subject of controverzy. 
It was then that men applied themsclves 
Vigorously to the task of learning by heart 
the Gur'in and the Traditions, and then that 
jurisprudence became & sepurate science. No 
vcience had as yet been syatematically taught, 
und tho early Musalmins did not possens 
books which would serve for such teaching. 
A change soon, however, took placo. In the 
year in which the great jurisconeult of Syria 
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died (A.H. 80), Nu'min ibn Yabit, sarnamed 
Abi Hanifah, was born. He is the most 
celebrated of the fonnders of the schools of 
jurisprudenco, a science which ranks first in 
all Muslim neats of learning. Until that time 
and for thirty years later the learned doctors 
had all their knowledge by heart, and those 
who possessed good memories wero highly 
sstsemed. Many of them knew by heart the 
whole Gur'in with tho comments made on it 
by the Prophet and by the Companions : they 
also knew the Traditions and their explana- 
tiong, and all the commands which proceed 
from tbe Gur'in and the Sunnah. Such men 
enjoyed the right of Mujtahidun. They 
transmitted their knowledge to their scholara 
orally. It was not till towards the middle of 
the #econd century of the Hijrah that treatises 
on the different branches of the Law werc 
written, after which six schools (Mazhabs) of 
jurisprudence were formed. The founders (all 
Imima of the first class) were Abi Hanifah, 
tho Imamu '!-A'zam or greatest Imam (A.H. 
150), Sufyan a9-Sauri (A.H. 161), Malik (a.m. 
179), ash-Shafi'i (A.H. 204), Ibn Hanbal (A.m. 
241), and the Imim Dawid az-Zahiri (A.m. 
270). The two nects founded by as-Sauri and 
az-Zabiri became extinct in the eighth cen- 
tury of the Hijrah. The other four still remain. 
These men bojo one another. The 
younyger ones speak with great respect of thc 
ekter, Thus ash-Shafi'i aays: No one in 
the world was s0 well versed in jurisprudence 
as Ahn Hanifah was, and ho who has read 
neithor his works nor those of his disciples 
knows nothing of jurisprudence.” Ibn Hanbal, 
when sick, wore a shirt which had belonged to 
anh-Shafi1, in order that he migbt be cured 
of his malady: but all this did not prevent 
thom starting schools of their own, for the 
right of Ijtihad in yranted to those who are 
real Mujtabidun. 

There are threo degrees of /jlihad: 

1, /jtihad fi'sh-Shar', absolute indopendenco 
in leyislation. 

2. Jjtihad fi 'I-Mazhab, suthority in the ju- 
dicial systems founded by the Mujtahidun of 
the firat class. 

3. Ijukad fi'l-Masd'il, anthority in cmses 
which have not been decided by the authoru 
of the four ayatems of jurisprudencc. 

The first is called & complete and absoluto 
authority, the second relative, the third 
special. 


(1) Jjtshad fi 'xh-Shar', 

Absoluto independence in legislation is the 
Kite of God. He to whom it is given whcn 
secking to discover the meaning of the Divine 
Law is not bound to follow any other teacher. 
He can uso his own judgment. This gift wan 
hestowad on thc jurisconsulta of the first, and 
to some of thc second and third centurien, 
The Companions, however, who were closcly 
comnected with the Prophet, having trana- 
mitted immediately to their posterity the 
trensures of legislation, aro looked upon an 
Mujtahidin of much higher authority than 
those of the second and third centuries. Thus 
Aba Hanifah says: “ That which coraes to us 
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from tbe Companiona is on our head and eyor 
(ie to ha receivod with respect): as to that 
which comes Irom the Tabi'un, they arc men 
und we are men." 

Since the time of the Tabisiin this degroe 
of Mujtahid has only been conferred on the 
nix great Imims before mentioned. Theorcti- 
cally any Muslim can attain to this degree, but 
it ia one of the principlex of jurisprudence 
that the confirmution of this rank is depen- 
dent on many conditions, and »0 no one NOW 
«sina the honour. These conditions are :— 

1. The knowledge of the @ur'in and all 
that is related to it: that is to say, a com- 
plete knowledge of Arabic literature, a pro- 
found acguaintance with the orders of the 
Gur'in and all their aub-divisiong, their 
relationship to each other and their connec- 
tion with the orders of the Sunnah. The 
candidate should know when and why each 
verse of tho @ur'in wus written, he r#hould 
have a perfect acyuaintunce with the literal 
meuning of the wordi, the speciality or gene- 
rality of cach clauso, tbe abrogating and 
abrogated sentences. He should he able to 
maks clear the meaning of the “ obacure ” 
pasnagen (Mutashahih), to dincriminate be- 
tween the literal and the allogorical, the 
universal and the particular. 

2, He must know the Gur'in by heart with 
all the Traditions and explanationa. 

3, He must bave a perfect knowledge of 
the Traditions. or at least of three thousand 
of them. 

He muat know their source, history, ob- 
ject, and their connection with the laws of the 
@urin. He should know by heart the most 
important Traditions. 

4. A pious and auatere life. 

5. A profound knowledge of allthe sciencos 
of the Law. 

Should anyone now mepire to such 2 
degree another condition would be ndded, 
viz :— 

6. A complete knowlodge of the four achools 
of juriwprudonco. 

The ohstaclex, then, are almoat ingurmount- 
able. On the one hand, there ix the soverity 
vf tho “Ulama', which reguires from the can- 
didate things almost imposwihle : on the other, 
there is the attuchment of the “Ulama' to tbeir 
own Imims, for should such u man arise nu 
one is bound now tolistento him. The Imam 
Ibn Hanbal said: “ Draw your knowledge 
from whence the Imams drew theira, and du 
not content yourself with following otbera, for 
that is certainly blindness of aight." Thus 
the schools of the four Imimu romain intact 
after & thousand years havo pasucd, and xo 
the 'Ulami' recognise since the time of these 
Imima no Mujtahid of the first deyreo. Ibn 
Hanbal was the last. 

The rights of the man who attainod to this 
dogroc were very important. He was not 
bound to boa disciple of another, he wax a 
mediator between the Luw and his followers, 
for whom be entablished a system of legisla- 
tion, without anyone having the right to 
make any objection. He had the right to 
explain the @ur'in, the Sunnah, and the 


O 
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Ijmi', according an he understood them. He 
nsed the Prophet'x words, whilat his diaciples 
only used his. Should a dinciple find some 
discrepancy hotween a decision of his own 
Imim and the YGur'in or Traditions, he munt 
abide by the decision of the Imam. The Law 


| doen not permit him to interpret after hia own 


fashion. When once the disciple has entered 
the sect of one Imam he cannot leave it and 
join another, He loses the right of private 
judgment, for only a Mujtahid of the first 
class can dispute the decision of one of the 
Imims. Theoretically, such Mujtabidin may 
still ariaes but, as we have already shown, 
practically they do not. 


(2) Ijuhad fi "Mazhab, 

This degree has been granted to the imme- 
diate disciples of the great Imimu who have 
olaborated the systems of their mantera. They 
enjoyod the special conaideration of the con- 
temporary "Ulama", and of their respective 
Imims who in wome casen have allowed them 


| to retuin their own opinion. The most famous 


of these men are the two disciples of Abii 
Hanifah, Abii Yisuf, and Muhammad ibn 
al-Hasan. Ina secondary matter their opinion 
carrien yroat weight. It is laid down an a 
rulo that u Mufti may follow the unanimous 
opinion of these two even whon it yoon agkinst 
that of Abu Hanifah. 
(3) Ijrihad fi 'I-Manitil, 

This is the degree of apecial indopendenco. 
The candidaten for it should have a perfect 
knowledge of ali the branches of jurispru- 
dence sccording to the four schoolx of the 
Arabic language and literature. They cun 
rolve cases which come before them, giring 
reasons for their judgment, or decide on canes 
which have not heen settled by previous Muj- 
tahiding hut in either casa t eir decisiona 
must always be in absolute uccordanoe with 
the opinions of the MujtahidOn of the first and 
second clansen, and with the principle which 
guided them. Many of there men attained great 
celebrity during their lifotime, but to most 
of them thin rank is not mocorded till after 
their death. Since their Imim Gazi Khan diad 
(a. 592), no one har been recognised by the 
Sunnis asu Mujtahid even of the third class. 

There are threo other inferior classes of 
jurists, called Mugallidin, or followera of tho 
Mujtahidin: but all that the highest in rank 
nmongst them can do is to explain obacure 
pasanyen in the writing of the o: der juriscon- 
sulta. By rome of the "Ulama" they are con- 
sidered fo bo egual to tho Mujtshidiin of the 
third class. If there are several conflicting 
legal opinions un any point, they can neleot 
one opinion on wbicb to base their decision. 
This & mere (Jazi cannot do. In much & case 
he would have to refor to theso men or to 
their writings for yuidance. They xeom to 
have written commentarics on the logal sy 
tems without originating anything new. The 
author of the Hidayah, who lived at the end 
of the sixth century, war & Mugallid. 


IKHLAS (yet). Lit. “ Sineerity." 
(1) A theological term, implying that a 5 
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lim performa his religious acts in the sight of 
God alone, and not to be seen of men. (2) 
Al-Ikhlis, the title of the cxmth Sirah of the 
Garin. A chapter which occurs in the daily 
prayer, and reads thas :— 
“ Say, ' He is God alone ! 
God the Eternal ! 
He begets not, and is not begotten! 
Nor is there anyone like unto him! '” 
Professor Palmer saya this chapter is 
generally known as al-/khlas, “ clearing one- 
self,” 5.e, of belief in any but one God. 


IKRAH (81). (compursion.) 


'IKRIMAH (&ese). Lit. “A hen 
pigeon.” Thesonof Abu Jah! ibn Hishim. 
A “ companion” of the Prophet. He em- 
braced Islam after the final taking of Mak- 
kah. For some years he and his father, 
Abu Jahl, were determined opponents of 
Islim. He was one of the heroes of the 
@uraish at the battle of Badr, and com- 
manded the left wing of the Guraish army 
at Uhud. He opposed the Prophet's advance 
on Makkah, and on defeat fled to Jiddah, 
intending to escape to Africa, but he was 
brought baok by his wife to Makkah, and 
received pardon from Muhammad, and em- 
braced Islim. He became one of Abu Bakr's 
wenerals, and died in his reign. 


IKRIMAH Ma). Abu “Abdi 
ih “Ikrimah ibn “Abdi "lih, was a slave 
belonging to Ibn "Abbis. His master took 
wreat pains toteach him the Gur'in and the 
Traditions, and conseguently he is known as 
a traditionist of some note. His master, Ibn 
“Abbas, died without yiving him his liberty, 
and “Ali the son of Ibn “Abbas sold him to 
Khalid ibn Yazid for four thousand dinirs. 
But 'Ikrimah went to "Ali and said, “ You 
have sold your father's learning for four thou- 
sand dinars!” Upon this, “Ali, being ashamed, 
obtained Khalid's consentto annul the bargain, 
and he granted “Ikrimahhis liberty. He died 
A.H. 107 (ap. 725), aged 84. 


ILA' (.k!). A form of divorce in 
which a man makes a vow that he will not 
have connection with his wife for not less 
than four months and observes it invio- 
late. The divorce is thereby effected 1pso 
facto, without a decree of separation from the 
judge. See Gur'in, Siratu '1-Bagarah, ii. 226: 
“'Those who swear off from their women, 
they must wait four monthaj but if they 
break their vow, God is forgiving and merci- 
ful.” 

Sulaiman ibn Yasir says: “I was in com- 
pany with about ten of the Prophet's Com- 
panions, and every one said, “A man who 
swears that he will not go near his wife for 
four months shall be imprisoned until he 
return to her, or he shall divorce her.” 
(Mishkat, book xiii. ch. xiii.) 

ILAH (81). An object of worship 
or adorationj s.e. a god, or deity. The term 
Allah, “ God,” being Ilah with the definite 
article d al, ie. al-ilih, “the God." 
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ILAHI ((81. From Ilah, “ God." 
(1) That which is divine, e.g. ad-dinu 'I-Ilah. 
the divine religion. (2) Ilahi is also used tor 
the era instituted by the Emperor Akbar, 
commencing with the first year of his reign. 
A.H. 963, A.D. 1556. Although found on the 
coins of Akbar and his immediate suc- 
cessorg, it never obtained currency, and ix 
now obsolete. 


ILAN (0det), Publishing the 
notice of marriage by sending messengers to 
the houses of frienda. A custom which is 
founded upon the express injunction of the 
Prophet, as reported by “Ayishah: “ Give 
notice of marriages, perform them in mosgues, 
and beat drums for them.” (Mishkat, book 
Xii ch. iv. pt. 2) 


ILHAM (e&1). (ivsereartron.) 


AL-ILHAMU 'R-RABBANI 
(SAPI AN). (insprratron.) 


ILLEGITIMATE CHILDREN. 
An illegitimate child, Arabic waludu 'z-zing' 
(25 1 3), has legally no father, and a pu- 
tative father is, therefore, excluded from the 
custody of such a child. The child only in- 
herits from its mother and the mother's 
relations, who in return inharit from him. 
(Tagore Law Lectures, 1873, pp. 123, 488.) 


ILLIYUN (ugee). The seventh 
staye of celestial bliss. Also the register in 
which the good deeds of Muslims are said to 
be written. See Siratu't-Taffif, Ixxxiii. 18 : 
“ The register of the righteous is in “Dliyin.,” 
See also Mishkut, book v. ch. ili. pt. 3: “ The 
angels follow it (the soul) through each 
heaven, and the angels of one region pass it 
on to the next until it reaches the seventli 
heaven, when God says, “ Writethe name of 
my servant in “Jiliyun, and return hira to the 
earth, that is, to his body which is buried in 
the earth." 


ILM (ee). Lit. “To know: 
knowledge.” In Muslim theology, the word 
“Iln is always used for religious knowledge. 
“Abdu '1-Hagg says it is the knowledge of re- 
ligion as expressed in “ the Book” (@ur'an) and 
the “Sunnah” (Traditions), and is of two 
kinds, “7lmu - Mabidi, elementary kno wledge, 
or that relating to the words and sentences 
of the @ur'in and Hadis: and “/lmu '-Mu- 
gasid, perfected knowledge, or that relating 
to faith and works, as tanght in the Gur'an 
and Hadis. There is also Y/mu "-Muki- 
shafah, revealed knowledge, or that secret 
knowledge, or light, which shines into the 
heart of the pious Muslim, whereby he be- 
comes enlightened as to the truths of religion. 
This apiritual knowledge is also called "Jhmu 
'1.Hfagigah, or the knowledge of the truth. It 
is related (Mishkat, book ii. oh. i. Arabic ed.) 
that the Propbet said “lm ia of three kinds, 
viz. Ayatu (-Muhkam, Sunnatu 'I-GGim, and 
Farizatu 'l“Adil, and that whatever is be- 
asa these three is not necessary, The 


earned doctors explain these terms as fol- 
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lows: Ayatu 'I-Muhkam, the established text 
or verses of the @ur'in, Sunnatu “V- @aim, 
the correct Ahidis or Traditions, and £ari- 
ratu V- Adil, the Jawfal interpretation of the 
@ur'in and the Traditions. 

The acguisition and the imparting of reli- 
gious knowledge is very highly commended 
by Muhammad (see Mishkatu “-Masabih, in 
loco) :— 

“ The desire of knowledge is a divine com- 
mandment for every Muslim, and to instruct 
in knowledge those who are unworthy of it, 
is like putting pearls, jewels, and gold on the 
necka of swine." 

“Whoever is asked about the knowledge 
which he hath, and concealeth it, will be 
reined with a bridle of fire on the Day of 
Resurrection.” 

« There are two avaricious persons that are 
never satisfied : one of them in knowledge, the 
more he attains the more he desiren: the 
otherof the world, with the things of which 
he is never satiafied.” 

“ That person who will pursue the road of 
knowledge, God will direct him to the road of 
Paradise : and verily the angels spread their 
aris to receive him that seeketh after know- 
ledge, and everything in heaven and earth 
will ask grace for him.  Verily the supe- 
riority of a learned man over & worshipper 
is likethat of thefull moon overall the stars.” 


ILMU 'L-ADAB (sp231 pke). The 
science of Philology. In Hajji Khalfah, 
Lexicon, vol. i. p. 215, guoted by Lane, it is 
“'the science by which one guards against 
error in the language of the Arabs, with 
respect to words and with respect to writing." 

he science of polite writing is classed 
under twolve heads : 1, lughah, lexicology : 2, 
sarf, accidence , 3, #shwgag, derivation : 4, 
nahw, syntax : 5, mu'dni, sense or meaning : 6, 
bayin, eloguence, 7, 'ariiz, prosody, 8, gafiyah, 
rhymes 9, rasmu 'I-khatt, caligraphy: 10, garz- 
ush-shi'r, versification, 11, inshau 'n-nagr, 
prose composition : 12, mukazurah, dictation. 
These sections are regarded as distinct sciences. 


ILMU 'L-AKHLAG (JeN pie). 
Ethics: moral. The best-known works on 
the subject are the Persian works —the 
Akhlag-1- Jalati, by Fagir Jini Muham- 
mad, a.H. 908, which has been tranalated 
into English, with references and notes, by 
W. F. Thompson, Esg. (London, 1839): the 
Akhlag-i-Nasiri, by Nasiru 'd-din at-Tusi, 
A.H. 672: and the Akhlag-i-Muhsini by the 
Manlawi Husain al-Kishifi (Husain the com- 
mentator), A.H. 910. 

ILMU 'L-AKTAF (SESI ee). 
The science of divining by the shoulder- 
blades of sheep. It was the custom of the 
ancient Arabs to place the shoulder-bone of 
a sheep in tbe sun, and to examine it, and 
s0 divine by its marks future events, in tbe 
same way as by the science of palmistry. 
(Kashfu 'a-Zunin, in loco.) 


ILMU 'L-“AGA'ID (Sial! (—bt). 


(erumo 'L-KALAM.) 
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(ILMU 'L-ASMA' (ole pls). The 
knowledge of the names, titles, or attributen 
of God. fGop, ZIKR, SUFIISN.) 


ILMU 'L-BATIN (vid! pke). The 
mystic science, the same as Tasawwuf, 
(surism.) 


ILMU 'L-FALAK («kal pie). The 
science of Astronomy. According to the Mu- 
hammadans the earth is the centre of the 
astronomical system. The seven planets. 
which are called the nujumu 's-saiyarat or 
wandering stars, as distinguished from fixed 
atars, are 1, Uumar, Moon: 2, 'Utarid, Mer- 
cury : 3, Zuhrah, Venus , 4, Shams, Sun: 5. 
Mirrikh, Mars : 6, Mushtari, Jupiter: 7, Zuhal, 
Saturn. 

The Arabian arrangement of the planets ia 
that of Ptolemy, who placed the earth in the 
centre of the universe, and nearest to it the 
moon, whose aynodic revolution is the shorteat 
of all, being performed in 294 days. Next to 
the moon he piaced Mercury, who returns to 
his conjunctiong in 116 days. After Mercury 
followed Venus, whose periodic time is 584 
days. Beyond Venus he placed the sun, then 
Mars, next Jupiter, and lastly Saturn, beyond 
which are the fixed stars, 

The signs of the zodiac (mintagatu I-buruj) 
are called: I, Hamal, Ram, 2, Saur, Bull: 
3,-Jauza, Twins: 4, Saratan, Crab: 5, Asad, 
Lion : 6, Sunbulah (it. an ear of corn), Virgin : 
T, Mizan, Scales : 8, "Agrab, Scorpion : 9, Waus 

bow), Archer : 10, Jady (he-goat), Capricorn : 
ad (watering-pot), Aguarius : 12, Hut, 
ish. 


ILMU 'I-FARAIZ (ANA! Me). 


The law of inheritance. (INAERITANCE.) 


ILMU 'L-FIGH (2881 ale). Juris- 


prudence : and the knowledge of all subjects 


connected with practical religion. In the first 
place, Figh deals with the five pillars of 
practical religion: 1, the recital of the creed : 
2, prayer, 3, fasting: 4, zakat or almsgiving : 
5, hajj or pilgrimaye : and in the second place 
with all guestions of jurisprudence such as 
marriage, divorce, inheritance, sale, evidence, 
slavery, partnership, warfare, &c. &c. 

The chief Sunni works on the subject are : 
Of the Hanafi sect, the Hidayah, the Fatawi- 
1“ Alamgiri, the Durru “-Mukhhtar, and Raddu 
/-Muhtar: of the Shafi'i and Malaki sects. 
the Kitabu'l-Anwar, the Mukurrar, and the 
Ikhtilafu'l-A'immah. The best-known Shi'ah 
works on jurisprndence are the Shara". 
Islam, the Mafatih, and the Jamiw 'sh- 
Shatat. 


ILMU 'L-HADIS (sxs0! —bw). 
The science of the Traditions 3 :.e. the various 
canons which have been established for ascer- 
taining the autbenticity and genuineness of 
the Hadis or Traditions. The Nukhbatu 
“-Fikar, with its commentary the Nushatu 
'm-Nagar by Shababu 'd-din Ahmad al- 
“Aagalini (Lee'sed, Calcutta, 1862), is a well- 
known work on tbe subject. 
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ILMU 'L-HANDABSAH (ps 
kasat). The science of Geometry. 


ILMU 'L-HIKMAH (tem! pe). 
Also “Ilmu 'I-Falsafah (ShmlkN ee). 


(panosorat.) 


ILMU 'L-HISAB (wo! pb). 


Arithmetic. 


ILMU 'L-ILAHIYAT (403 pls). 


A knowledge of divinity. (THEOLOGY.) 


ILMU 'I-INSHA' (WN pie). The 


art of literary composition. (insaa") 


ILMU 'L-JABR (y-—a! p—b4). 
Algebra. 

ILMU 'L-KAFF (AO pe). The 
science of palmistry said to have been 
practised by Daniel. 


ILMU 'L-KALAM (SO we). 
Scholastic theology: It is also known as 
“Jlmu'l-“Aga'id, the science of the articles of 
belief. The author of the Kashfu 's-Gunin 
ilefines it as “tbe science whereby we are 
able to bring forward proofs of our religious 
belief,” and jt includes the discussion of the 
nature of the existence and the attributes of 


God, 

(Jlmu 'I-Katam ia the discussion of all sub- 
jects connected with the six articles of the 
Muslim Creed: 1, the Unity of God: 2, the 
Angels : 3, the Books: 4, the Prophets : 
5, the Day of Judgment: 6, the Decreea of 
God, 2s distinguished from al-Ftgh, which is 
an exposition of the five foundations of 
practical religion 1, recital of the Creed: 
2, prayer: 8, fasting : 4, zakat: 6, hajj. 

he most celebrated works on the subject 
of “Aga'id or “Ilmu 'l-Kslim are: Sharhu 
'IAga'id, by the Mouliwi Mas'ad Sa'du 
“d-din at-Taftazini, A.H. 792, the Sharhu 
I.Muwagif, by Saiyid Sharif Jurjini. 

ILMU 'L-LUGHAH (BMN pe). 


| Lexicography. (ARABIC LEXICON8.) 


ILMU 'L-MANTIO (Gito! —i-£). 


Logical science. (roGic.) 


ILMU 'L-MASAHAH (lola! pda). 
Mensuration. 

ILMU 'L-MILAHAH (—-b— 
&4—e3t). The nautical art. The 


science of making and navigating ships. 


ILMU 'L-MUSIYA (Lyhs0yel! elo). 
The science of Music. f(music.) 

ILMU 'L-USUL (Jp pke). The 
acience of the “ roots,” or fundamentals of the 
religion of Muhammad, namely, of the 
@ur'in, Abidis, Ijma', and Giyas. The 
science of exegesis, or the rules of interpre- 
tation of these four roots of Islim. An ex- 
planation of tbe methods of this science will 
be found in the article on gor'an, Sect. viii., 
tbe same principles spplying to the other 
tbree fundamentals. 

The best known works on the 'Ilmu 1. 
Usi are the Manar, by “Abdu “Ilih ibn 
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Ahmad an-Nasafi, A.H. 7 10, and its com- 
mentary, the Niru I-Anwar also at-Tangih. 
by “Ubaidu 'Ilih ibn Mas'od, A.B. 747, with 
its commentary, at-Tauzih, by the same 
author, and a super-commentary, the .Tal- 
wihu 't-Tauzih, by Sa'du 'd-din Massid ibn 
“Umar at-Taftazani, A.H. 792. 


Ar-ILMU "L-YAGIN (watt pai). 
Certain knowledge : demonstration, & reli- 
gious life, a knowledge of the truth. 


ILMU'N-NABATAT (wo pe). 
Botany. The knowledge of the use of herbs. 

ILMU 'N-NUJUM (33! bw). 
Astrology. “The science by which are dia- 
covered the events both of the present and of 
the future by means of the position of the 
stars.” (Kashfu 'z-Zunun, in loco.) (astro- 
LOGY.) 


ILMU 'R-RAML (JJ pe). 
Geomancy. A pretended divination by means 
of lines on tbe sand (raml). Itis said to have 
been practised as & miracle by six propheta, 
viz. Adam, Idris, Lugmin, Armiya (Jere- 
miah),Sha'ya' (Isaiah), Daniel. (See Kushfu 
'reguniin, in loco.) 

ILMU 'R-RIYAZAH (Salyt pe). 
Mathematics. The author of the Kashju 
'.Yunin says the science of Riyazah is 
divided into four 'wections: 1, handasah, 
geometry 3 2, hi'ah, astronomy , 3, hisab, 
arithmetic 4, musiga, music. 

ILMU 'SH-SHIR (41 Me). 
(roetar.) 

ILMU '8-8IHR (7m! pls). The 
science of magic, (madic.) 


ILMU 'S-8IMIYA' (olwee-! pia), 


Natural magic, chiromancy, palmistry. 


Az-ILMU 'T-TABIT (Loe! Mal). 
Natural pbilosophy. 

ILMU 'T-TAJWID (sya! , 
called also "lmu 'I- ira'ah, ai 
reading the @ur'in correctly. The most popu- 
lar work on the subject is al-Mugaddamatu 
'Jazariyah, by the Shaikh Muhammad ibn 
Muhammad al-Jazari (A.H. 883). 


ILMU 'T.TASAWWUF (abs 
YJya3t). The mystic or contemplative 
science. aa 

ILMU 'T-TASHRIH (1174 pie). 
The science of anatomy. 

ILMU 'T.TAWARIKH (pw 
#0131), or “Ilmu 't-To'rikh. Chrono- 
logy, history. For a complete listof Mahany- 
madan histories of an early date, see Kashfu 
'e.Yunun in loco. 

ILMU 'T-TIBB (8! Me). The 
science of Medicine. For a list of medical 
books of an early date, see Kashfu "2. Gunun, 
in loco. 

ILGA (WI). Ist, “ Injocting : 
! infosing.” A theological term for the 
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tenching of the heart by the power of God. 
Inspiration of soul in that which is good. 


IMAGES. It is unlawful for a 
Muhammadan to havean Image of any kind 
in his house. (Mishkat, book xx. ch. v.) 
(ricrures, 1DOL8.) 


IMAM (ps). One whose leader- 
ship or example is to be followed. A pat- 
terny a model, an example of evil. he 
term is used in the @ur'in in these senses. 

Sarah ji. 118: “ Verily I have set thee 
(Abraham) as an Imam (or & lesder) for 
mankind." 

Sirah xvii. 73: “ The day when we will 
call all men by their Imam (or leader)." 

Sorab xxxvi. Il: “ Everything we have 
net down in & clear model." 

Sirah xv. 79: “They (Sodom and Midian) 
are an obvious ezample," 

Sirah xxv 74: “Make us 2 model to the 
pioaa ” 






“1 , 
TEX IMAM LEADING PRATYENS AND RECITING THE FATIHAH OR FIRST BURAH OF 
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. Muhammadans use the term in the follow 
ing senses :— 

Cl) The Imim, or Khalifah, of the Muslim 
people. The author of the Hidayuh says, by 
the rightful Imam is understood & person in 
whom all the gualities essential to magie- 
tracy are united, such as Tslimism, freedom, 
sanity of intellect, and maturity of age, and 
who has been elected into his office by any 
tribe of Muslims, with their general consent : 
whose view and intention is the advance- 
ment of the true religion, and the strengthen- 
ing of the Muslims, and under whom the 
Muslims enjoy security in person and pro- 
perty, one who levies title and tribute ac- 
cording to law 3 who, out of the public trea- 
sury, pays what is due to learned men 
preachers, gitis, muftis, philosophers, public 
teachers, and 50 forthj and who is just in 
all his dealings with Muslimsj for whoever 
does not answer this description is not the . 
right Imam, whence it is not incumbent to 


| support such & one, but rather It is incum- 
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(BE. Campbell:) 


bent to oppose him, and make war upon 
him until such time as he either adopt & 
proper mode of conduct, or be slainj as is 
written in the Ma'dinu "-Haga'ig, copied from 
the Fawa'd, (Hidayah, vol ii. p. 248.) 

Fora discuasion O this meaning of the title, 
refer to the article on KHALIFAH, which is the 
term used-for the Imam of the Sunni Muslims. 

(2) The Shi'abs apply the terma Imam to 
the twelve lendera of their sect whom they 
call #he true Imams (awam), and not using 
the term Khalifah for this office as the Sunnis 
do. The Shi'ah traditions are very wild on 
the subject of the Imamate, and contrast un- 
favourably with those of the Sunnis. 

In the Hayatu 'I- @ulib (Merrick's edition, 
p- 203), Muhammad is said to have related : 


“On the night of tbc usconsion, the Most | theo 


High commanded mc tv inguire of tho past 


propbets for what remson thev were exalted 





to that rank, and they all testitied, We were 
raised op on account of your prophetical 
office, and the Imirmate of "Ali ibn Abi Talib, 
and of the Imims of your posterity. A divine 
voice then commanded, “Look on the right 
side of the empyrean.' I looked and saw the 
similitude of "Ali and al-Hasan, and al- 
Husain, and “Ali ibn al-Husain (altas Zainu 1 
“Abidin), and Muhammad al-Bagir, and Ja'far 
as-Sadig, and Masa al-Kagim, and “Ali ibn 
Musa ar-Risa, and Muhammad at-Jagi, and 
“Ali an-Nagi, and al. Hasan al Askari, and al- 
Mahdi, all performing prayers ina xoa uf 
light. These, said the Most High, are mv 
proofs, Vicegerents, and friends, and the last 
of them will take vengeance on My enemio8." 
8 The Imam, or leader, of any system of 

og orlaw. Abti Hanifah and the other 
three doctors of the Sunnis are called Jmams 
and s0 are other leading doctors of divinity. 
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The term is still used for 2 religious leader, 
For example, the head of the Wahhibis on 
the North-West frontier of India is called 
the Imim, and 80 is the chief of Najd. 

(4) The Imim or leader of prayers in any 
Masjid. Mr. Sale says it answera to the 
Latin Antistes.  Each mosgue, however 
small, has its Imim, or priest, who is sup- 
ported by endowments. The office is not in 
any sense a sacerdotal one, the Imim not 
being set apart with any ceremony, as in the 
case of a Christian presbyter, nor the office 
being hereditary, as in the case of the Hindu 
Brahmins. The position of Imam in this 
sense ig not unlike the sheliach, or leyatus, ot 
the Jewish synagogue, who acted as the dele- 
gate of the congregation, and was the chief 
reader of prayers in their name. But guite 
independent of the duly appointed minister 
Of a mosgue, who is responsible for its ser- 
Vices, and roceives ita revenues, no congre- 
gation of Muslim worshippers can assemble 
without one of the party taking the lead in 
the prayers by standing in front, and who is 
said “ 10 act as Imam” for the assembly. 

The rules laid down on this subject, as 
pan in the Traditions, are as follows (Mish- 
at, book iv. ch. xxvii., xxviii.) :— 

Abi Sa'id al-Khudri says the Prophet 
said: “ When there are three persons, one of 
them must act as Imim and the other two 
follow him, and the most worthy of them to 
act as such is he who repests the Gur'in 
best.” 

Abu Ma'sid al-Angiri says the Prophet 
said: “ Let him act as Imim to & congrega- 
tion who knows the @ur'in thoroughly : and 
if all present should be egnal in that respect, 
then let him perform who is best informed in 
the rules of praYSTi and if they are egualin 
this respect also, et” him act as Imim who 
has fled forthe sake of Islim : and if egual in 
this likewise, let that person act who is 
oldest, but the governed must not act as 
Imim to the governor.” 

Abu Hurairah relates that the Prophet 
said: “ When any of you acts as Imim to 
others, he must bo concise in his prayers, be- 
cause there are decrepit, aged, and sick per- 
song amongst them, and when any one of you 
saya his prayers alone, he.may be as prolix 
as he pleases, (masgip.) 


IMAM-BARAH (54 plet). A build- 
ing in which the festival of the Muharram 
is celebrated, and service held in commemo- 
ration of the deaths of “Ali and his sons, al- 
Hasan and al-Husain. At other times, the 
lazias, or shrines, are preserved in it: some- 
times it is used as the mausoleum of the 
founder of the family. (muRAkBAn.) 


IMAMIYAH (&eolet). Lit. “ The 
followers of the Imam.” The chief sectof the 
Shi'as, namoly, those who acknowledge the 
twelve Imams. (saran) 


IMAM MUBIN (wave plot). “ The 
clear prototype or model.” Ino expression 
occurs twice in the Gur'an, Surah xxxvi. II, 
“ Everything we do set down in a clear proto- 


IMAN 


type” (Si Imimin Mubinin), Here it appears 
to be used for the @ur'in as an inspired 
record. Siirah xv. 79, “ Verily they became 
both, Sodom and Midian, a clear example ” 
(labi - Imamin Mubinin). — Muhammadan 
teachers use the word for the Lahwu 'I- 
Maffuz, or the Tablet of Decrees, 


AL-IMAMU 'L-MAHDI (ptwe3t 
Se—tt), Lit, “The Mel gulded 
Leader.” Umm Salmah relates that the Pro- 
phet said, “Strife and disputations will be 
created among men when a Khalifah shall die : 
and this shall be in the last days, And a man 
of the people of al-Madinah will come forth 
and will fee from al-Madinahto Makkah, and 
the men of Makkah will come and try to 
make him Imam by flattery, but he will not 
be pleased. Then men shall acknowledge 
him as Imim, Then an army from Syria 
shall advance against him, and this army 
shall be engulphed in an earthguake at 
Badi'ah, between Makkah and al-Madinah, 
Then when the people shall see thisthe Abdil, 
Le. the Substitutes or good people Camnar), 
will come from Syria, anda multitude from 
al-'Irag. And after that & man shall be born 
of the Guraish, of the tribe of Kalb, who will 
also send an army against him s:e. al-Mahdi : 
but he shall be victorions, Then he will rule 
people according to the laws of Muhammad, 
and will give strength to Islim upon the earth, 
and he will remain on the earth seven years, 
Then will he die, and Muslims will say prayers 
in his bebalf.” 

The Shi'ahs believe that al-Mahdi has 
already come and is still concesled in some 
part of the earth. For they suppose him 
to be the last of the twelve Imams, named 
Muhammad “Abdu 'I-Gisim (sarang), who 
will again appear in the last days, The 
Shi'ahs say that Muhammad said, “O ye 
people, I am the Prophet and “Ali is my heir, 
and from us will descend al-Mahdi, the seal 
of the Imims, who will conguer ail religion 
and will take vengeance on the wicked." 
(Harjatu'l-Gulib, p. 342) 


IMAN, IMAN (gws!). “Faith,” 
which, according to the Muhammadan doctor, 
is the belief of the heart and the confession of 
the lips to the truth of the Muslim religion. 
Faith is of two kinds: J'min Mujmal, or the 
simple expression of faith in the teaching” of 
the Gur'an and the Ahidig, or Traditions 3 
and man Mu agsal, ora formal declaration 
of belief in the six articles of the Muslim 
Creed: 1, in God: 2, the Angels of God, 
3, the Books of God: 4, the Prophets of 
God: 5, the Day of Judgment : 6, Predestina. 
tion to good and evil. In the Traditicns, 
I'mim includes practice (“Amal), and all that 
belongs to the religious life of the Muslim. 
It is related (Mishkat, book i. ch. i.) that 
Muhammad said, “ That person has tasted 
the sweets of faith who is pleased with God 
as his Lord, with Islim as his religion. 
and with Muhammad as the Prophet of God." 
And again (tb.), “The most excellent faith 
is to love him who loves God, and to hate 
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him who hates God, to keep the tongue 
omployed in repeating the name of God fzrxr), 
and to do unto men as you would wish them 
to do unto you, and to reject for others what 
you would reject for yourself.” 
Salvation by faith without works is clearly 
taught (Mishkat, book i. ch. i.) by Muhammad, 
e.g.“ When anyone of you shall have believed 
truly and sincerely, then whatever good action 
that person may do will be rewarded from 
ten to seven hundred fold, and every sin he 
may commit will be expiated one by one 
hefore he dies.” Good works, however, are 
the test of faitb. /)A man asked the Prophet 
what was the sign whereby he might know 
the reality of his faith. He said, “If thou 
dost derive pleasure from the good that thou 
hast done, and art grieved for the evil which 
thou hast committed, then thou art a true 
believer” (Mishkat, book i. ch. i.). Some of 
the Prophet's friends came to him and said, 
« Verily, we find in our minds such wicked 
propensities, that we think it even a sin to 
speak of them." 
you find them really bad?” They said, 
&« Yes,” He said, “This is an evidence of 
faith.” By which he meant, if the man had 

not faith he would not have felt the wicked- 
ness of his heart. 


IMLIG (Idee). The grandson of 
Shem, the son of Noah. The progenitor of 
the “Amaligah, the Amalekites of Scripture. 
They are said to be some of the earliest 
inhabitants of Makkah and al-Madinah. 


IMMACULATE CONCEPTION 
of the Virgin Mary. This doctrine was asserted 
by Muhammad (Mishkat, book i. ch. iii. pt. 1). 
The Prophet said, “ There is not of the sons 
of Adam, except Mary and her Son, one born 
but is touched by the Devil at the time of his 
birth, and the child makes a loud noise from 
the toucb.” 

When or where the doctrine of tho Im- 
maculate Conception was first taught is guite 
unknown. Perrone saya that some writers 
have ascribed its origin to France, and he 
himself is of opinion that it came from the 
East, and was recognized in Naples in the 
ninth century. lunt's Dictionary of Doc- 
trinal and Histortcal Theology, in loco.) 

The doctrine of the Immaculate Conception 
was finally imposed as an Article of Faith in 
the Romish Ohurch, by Pius IX., Dec. 8th, 
1864. 


IMMODESIY. (xovesty.) 


IMPOSTURE. The Guraish 
charged Muhammad, at the early period of 
his preaching, with imposture. The follow- 
ing Siirahs were given in answer to these 
charges :— 

Surah xxv. 5-7 :“ Those who misbelieve say, 
« This is nothing but a lie which he has forged, 
and another people hath helped him at it' 
but they hare wronght an injustice and & 
falsohood. And they say, (They are old folk's 
tales which he has got written down while 
they are dictated to him morning and evening. 





The Prophet said, “ Do, 
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Say He sent it down who knows the secrets 
of heaven and earth." 

Sirah Ixix. 40-43: “ Verily it is the speech 
of a noble Apostle, and it is not the speech of 
a poet :—little is it ye believe! 

“ And itis not the speech of a soothsayer, 
—ittle is it that ye mind! It isa revelation 
from the Lord, the Lord of all the Worlds.” 


IMPOTENCY. Arabic “Andnah 
(Bls), Inninah (Kes). Both ac- 
cording to Sunni and Shi'ah law it cancels 
the marriage contract, but the decree of the 
@fizi is neceseary before it can take effect. 
(orvorce.) 


IMPRISUNMENT. Arabic Syn 


(wa), Habs (y———). According 
to the Hanifi school of jurisprudence, the 
person upon whom punishment or retaliation 
is claimed, must not be imprisoned until 
evidence be given, either by two people of 
unknown character (that is, of whom it is 
not known whether they be just or unjust), 
or by one just man who is known to the 
@izis because the imprisonment, in this 
case, is founded on sugpicion, and suspicion 
cannot be confirmed but by the evidence of 
two men of unknown character, or of onc 
just man. It is otherwise in 4mprisonment 
On account of property: because the de- 
fendant, in that instance, cannot be imprisoned 
bot upon the evidence of two juat men: for 
imprisonment on such anaccount ia a grievous 
oppression, and, therefore, reguires to be 
grounded on complete proot. In the Mabsit, 
under the hend of duties of the @isi, it is 
mentioned that, according to the two disciples, 
the defendant, in a case of punishment for 
slander, or of retaliation, is not to be im- 
prisoned on the evidence of one just man, 
because, as the exaction of bail is in such 
case (in their opinion) lawful, bail is, thare- 
fore to be taken from him. When & claimant 
establishes his right before the Gasi, and 
demands of him the imprisonment of his 
debtor, the @iisi must not precipitately com- 
ply, but must first order the debtor to render 
the right: after which, if he should attempt 
to delay, the @isi may imprison him. If a 
defendant, after the decree of the @isi against 
him, delay the payment in & case where the 
debt due was contracted for some eguivalent 
(as in the case of gooda purchased for & 
price, or of money, or of goods borrowed on 
promise of a return), the @isi must immedi- 
ately imprison him, because the property he 
received isa proof of his being posseesed of 
wealth. In the same manner, the @ksi must 
imprison & refractory defendant who has 
undertaken an obligation in virtue of some 
contract, such as marriage or bail, because 
his volontary engagement in an obligation is 
an argument of his possession of wealth, 
since no one is supposed to undertake what 
he is not competent to fulfil. 

A husband may be imprisoned for the 
maintenance of his wife, because in with- 
holding it he is guilty of oppression but & 
father cannot be imprisoned for a debt dne to 
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his son, becanse imprisonment is a species of 
soverity which a son has no right to be thc 
cnuse of inflicting on his father: in the same 
“manmner asin cases of retaliation or punish- 
ment. If, however,a father withhold main- 
tenance from an infant son, who has no 
roperty of his own, he must be imprisoned : 
Peann this tends to preserve the life of the 
child, (Hidayah, vol. ii.) 


'IMRAN (olpe). According to 
Muhammadan writers the name of two diffe- 
rent persons. The one the father of Moses and 
Aaron, and the other the father of the Virgin 
Mary. Christian writers imagine that the 
@ar'in confounds Mary, the mother of Jesus, 
with 'Mary or Maryam, the sister of Moses 
and Aaron, The verses aro ng follows :— 

Sirah iii. 380: “ Verily, above all human 
boings did God choose Adam und Noah, and the 
family of “Imrin, the one tho posterity of the 
other: and God heareth and knoweth. Re- 
momber when the wife of “Imrin said, "O my 
Lord, I vow to Thee what is in my womb, for 
Thy mpecial service. . . . And I havo named 
her Mary, and I commend her and her off- 
apring to Thy special protection. " 

Barah Ixvi. 12: « And Mary tho daughtcor 
of “Imrin, ever virgin, and into whose womb 
We breathed Our spirit.” 

Sirah xix. 29: ““O sister of Asron! thy 
Iather was not 8 wicked man, nor unchaste 
thy mother. And she made a signunto them 
pointing towards the babe.” 

Al-Baiziwi the commentator, says the 
“Imrin first mentioned in Siirah iii. is the 
father of Moses, and the second the father of 
Mary the Virgin He attempts to explain 
the anachronism in Stirah xix. by stating 
that (1) Mary is called the sister of Aaron by 
way of comparison: (2) or because she was 
of the Levitical race, (8) or, as some have 
said, there was a man of the name of Aaron, 
renowned either for piety or wickedness, who 
ived at the time, and she is said, by way 
of derision, to be like him ! 


IMSAK (@iwet). Int. “ Keeping 
back.” The word occurs only once in the 
Gur'in, Sirah ii. 228: “ Divorce (may happen) 
twice: then, keep them in renson or let them go 
in kindnesa.” 

The word is used in theological works tor 
being miserly in charity, and in giving in 
God's service, in opposition to Infag. 


IN'AM (rWl). A gift: a bene- 
faction in general. A gift by a superior to 
an inferior, In India, the term is especially 
applied to granta of land held rent-free, and 
in Korsditeny and perpetual occupation: the 
tenure came in time to be gualified by the 
reservation of a portion of the assessable 
revenue, or by the exaction of all proceeds 
exceeding the intended value of the original 
ussignment, the term is also vaguely applied 
to grants of ront-free land without reference 
to perpotuity or any spocificd conditions. The 

rants ure also distinyuishable by their origin 
dam the ruling authorities, or from the village 
Communities. and are again distinguishable 


| ing this matter. 
“(the disciple of Abu Hanifah), has said, 


INFANT SALVATION 


by peralar reservationa, or by their being 
applicable to different objects. 
anad-i-Infim is a grant emanating from 
the ruling power of the time of the grant, 
free from all Government exactions, in per- 
tuity, and validifled by & Sanad, or official 
eed of grant3 it usually comprises land 
included in the village area, but which is 
uncultivated, or has been abandoned: and 
it is subject to the village functionaries. 
Nisbat-i-In'im (from nisbah, “ a portion”), 
are landas granted rent-free by the village out 
of its own landas the loss or deduction thence 
accruing to the Government, assessment being 
made ag by the village community. (Wil- 
son's Glossary of Indian Terms.) 


INCANTATION. (pa'wam, macto. ) 


INCENSE. Arabic Bakhir (ye), 
Luban (0). Heb. my49b, in Isaiah 


xliii. 28, &c, The use of incense forms no 
part of the religious customs of the Muslim, 
although its use as a perfume for a corpse - 
is permitted by the Traditions, It is, how- 
ever, much used as an offering at the shrines 
of the Muhammadan saints, and forms an 
important item in the so-called science of 
Da'wah. (Da'war.)' 


INFANTS, The Religion of.. The 
pearl rule is that the religion of an infant 
8 the same as'that of its parents. But . 
where one of the parents is a Muhamnadan, 
aad the other of n different perasaan (asa 
Jew or a Christian), the infant must bo 
accounted 8 Muhammadan, on the principle 
that where the reasons are egually balanced, 
the preference is to be given to that religion. 
(Hidayah, vol. i. p. 177. Sharifiyah, Ap- 
pendix No 71. Bailtie's Inheritance, p. 28.) 


INFANT SALVATION. The 
author of Durru I-Mukhtar, vol. i. p. 891, 
says: Abi Hanifah gave no answer to the 
guestion whether the infants of mushrikin 
(those who associate another with God) will 
have to answer for themselves in the Day of 
Judgment or not: or.whether they will in- 
herit the Fire (ic, Hell), or go to Paradise 
(Jannah) or not. But Ibn al-Humim has 
said, the learned are not agreed upon these 
guestions, and it is evident that Abi Hani- 
fah and others are at a loss to answer 
them j and, moreover, there are contradictory 
traditions recorded regarding them. So it 
is evident that in the matter of salvation, 
they (the infants) will be committed tv God, 
and we are not able to' say anything regard- 
Muhammad ibn al-Hasan 


“TI am certain God will not commit anyone 
to the punishment (of hell) until he has com- 
mitted sin.” And Ibn Abi Sharif (a diaciple 
of Ibn nl-Hasan, says the Companions were 
silent regarding the guestion of the future 
Of infanta: but it is related by the Imim 
Nawawi (commentator on the Sahih Muslim) 
that thore uro three views regarding the sal- 
vation vf infanta. Seme say they will go to 
hell, some dv not venture an opinion on the 
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subject, and some say they will enter Para- 
diae 5 und the last view he conaiders the cor- 
rect one, in sccordance with the tradition 
which says, “ Every child is born according 
to the Jaw of God." 

INFAG (3wt).  Lit. “ Giving 
forth: expending." The word occurs once 
In the Gur'in, Surah xvii. 102: “ Did ye con- 
trol the treasuries of the mercy of my Lord, 
then ye would hold them through fear of 
expending (infag), for man is ever niggardly.” 

he word is used for giving in oharity and 
in God's service, in opposition to imsak, 


INFIDEL. There are several 
words used for those in & state of infidelity : 
1, kafir (JBS ), one who hides or denies the 
truth3 2, mushrik (Wytve), one who gives 
companiona to God, 3, mulhid (umbe), one 
who has deviated from the truth: 4, zandig 
(t)), an infidel or a zend-worshipper: 
8, mundfig (Ike), one who secretly dia- 
believes in the mission of Muhammad: 6. 
murtadd (Ny?) an apostate from Islam : 7, 


dahri (c9p90), an atbeistj 8, waganiy (ah, 
A pagan or idolater. 


Az-INFITAR (411). “The 
cleaving asunder,” The title of the 1xxxind 
Surah of the Gur'in, in which the word 
occurea. Zamakhshari, nccording to Savary, 
says that "the Muslims who ahall recite this 
chapter shall receive a divine favour for every 
drop of. water that drops from the clouds, 
and mania for each grave on the face of the 
oarth." 


INHERITANCP. tapi aa 
, Miras (d 5 e law o' 
“ad Pa NA silmu : Ardi, or Hm-i- 


mirag. The verses in the Gar'in upon 
which the law of inheritance is founded are 
called Ayatu 'IMawirig, the Verses of Inbe- 
ritance : they begin at the 12th verse of Siiratu 
'p-Nisi', or the 1vth chapter of the Wur'in, 
and are as follows :— 

“« With regard to your children, God com- 
mandeth you to give the male the portion of 
two females: and if they be females more 
than two, then they shall have two-thirds of 
that which their father hath left: but if she 
be an only daughter, she shall have the half : 
and the father and mother of the deceased 
ahall each of them have 3 sixth part of what 
he hath left, if he have £ child, but if he 
have no child, and his parents be his heira, 
then his mother shall have the third: and if 
he have brethren, his motber shall have the 
aixth, after pnying the beguests he shall have 
begueathed, and his debts. As to your 
fathers, or your children, ye know not which 
of them is the most advantngeous to you. 
This is the law of God. Verily, God is 
Knowing, Wise ! 

«Half of what your wives leave shall be 
yours, if they have no issue: but if they 
have issue, then a fourth of what they leave 
shall be youre, after paying the beguests 
they sball beguenth. and debts. 
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“ And your wives shall have sa fourth part 
of what ye leave, if ye have no issue: but if 
ye have issue, then they shall have an eighth 
part of what ye leave, after paying the be- 
guests ye shall begueath, and debta. 

“Ifa manor woman make a distant rela- 
tion their heir, and he or she have a brother 
or a sister, each of these two shall have a 
sixth, but if there are more than this, then 
shall they be sharers in & third, after pay- 
ment of the beguests he sball have begueathed, 
and debts, 

« Without loss to any one. This is the ordi- 
nance of God, and (God is Knowing, Gracious Ba 

The earliest suthority in the Traditions on 
the subject of inheritance is Zaid ibn Sabit, 
and the present law is cbiefly collected from 
his sayinga, ss recorded in the Hadis. There 
are no very important differences between 
the Sonni and Shia'h law with reference to 
thia guestion. The highest anthority amongat 
the former is the book as-Sirajiyah, by Sirdju 
'd-din Muhammad, au, 600, which has been 
published with a commentary entitled Mam- 
sj, by Sir W. Jones, Calcutta, 1792. 

The Shi'ah law of inheritance will be found 
in the Afafitih ama the Jamu'u 'sh-Shatit. 

The property of a decensed Muslim ia ap- 
licable, in the first place, to the payment of 
is funeral expenses, Kanan to the dis- 

charge of his debta: and, thirdly, to the pay- 
ment of legacies as far ar one-third of the 
residue. The remaining two-thirds, with s0 
much of tbe third as is not absorbed b: 
legncies are the patrimony of the beirs. 
Muhammadan is therefore disabled from dis- 
peking of more than a third of his property 
y will (Bee As-Sirajiyah.) 

The olear rdsidue of tbe estate after the 
payment of funeral expenses, debte, and lega- 
oies, descenda to the heirn , and among those 
the first are persons for whom the law has pro- 
vided certain specific shares or portions, and 
who are thonce deuominated Sharers, or zawi 
"Lafuraz, 

In most cases there muat be a residue after 
the sharen have been satisfied, and this 
pusses to another class of persons who from 
that circumstance may be tormed Residuaries, 
or 'arabah, 

It can seldom happen that the decensed 
should have no individual connected with him 
who would fall under these two classes : but to 
guard againat this possible contingency, the 
law has provided another class of persona, 
who, though many of them may be nearly re- 
Iatod tothe deceased, by reason of their re- 
mote position with respect to the inheritanoe, 
have been denominated Distant kindred, or 
zawu "-arham. 

«Asa general rule," says Mr. Ameer Ali, 
« the law of succession, both among the Shiahs 
(Shi'abs) and the Sunnis, proceeds on the aa- 
sumption of intestacy. During his lifetime & 
Mussulman has absolute power over his pro- 
perty, whetber itis ancestral or self-ao lead, 
or whetber 'it is real or personal He may 
dispose of it in whatever way he likes. But 
such dispositions in order to be valid and 
effective, are reguired to have oporation given 
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to them during the lifetime of the owner. If 
a gift be made, the subject matter of the 
gift must be made over to the donee during 
the lifetime of the donor: he must, in fact. 
divest himself of all proprietary rights in it, 
and place the donee in possession. To make 
the operation of the gift dependent upon the 
donor's death, would invalidate the donation. 
Sto also in the case of endowments for chari- 
table or religious purposes. A disposition in 
favour of a charity, in order to be valid, 
should be accompanied by the complete 
divestment of all proprietary rights. As re- 
gards testamentary dispositions, the povcr is 
limited to one-third of the property, provided 
itis not in favour of one who is entitled to 
share in the inheritance. For example, the 
proprietor may devise by will one-third of his 

roperty to & stranger: should the devise, 
kowocar, relate to more than one-third, or 
shonld it be in favour of an heir, it would be 
mvalid. 

“This restriction on the testamentary 
powers of a Mussulman, which is not without 
analogy in some of the Western systems, leads 
to the conseguence that, as far as the major 
portion of the entate and effects of a decensed 
propositus is concerned, the distribution takes 
place as if he had died intestate. 

“ Intestacy is accordingly the general rule 
among the Mussulmans: and as almost in 
every case there are more heirs than one 
entitled to share in the inheritance of the de- 
censed, it is important to bear in mind the 

ints of contact as well as of divergence be- 
tween the Shiah and the Sunni schools. 

“ As regards the points of contact, it may 
be stated generally that both the Sunnis and 
the Shiahs are agreed on the principle bv 
which the individuals who are entitied to an 
inheritance in the estate of the deceased can 
he distingaished from those who have no 
rigbt. For example, a Mussulman upon his 
death, may leave behind him a numerous 
body of relations. In the absence of certain 
determinate rules, it would be extremely dif- 
fcult to distinguish between the inheriting 
and the non-inberiting relations. In order to 
obviate this difficulty and to render it eny 
to distinguish between the two classes of 
heirs, it is recognized by both tbe schools az 
a general rule, and one capable of universal 
upplicntion, that when a decensed Mussulman 
leaves behind bim two relations, one of whom 
is connected with him through the other, 
the former sball not succeed whilst the in- 
termediate person is alive. For example, if 
a person on his desth leave behind him a 
son and that son's son, this latter will not 
succeed to his grandfather's estate while his 
father is alive. The other rule, which is also 
framed with the object of discovering the 
heirs of $ (leceased individual, is adopted 
with some modification by the two schools. 
For example, on the succession of male 
agnates, the Sunnis prefer the nearer in 
degree to the more remote, whilst the 
Shiahs apply the rule of nearness or propin- 
guity to al, without distinction of class 
orsex. If a person die leaving behind him 
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n brother's son, and a brother's grandson, and 
his own danghter's son, among the Sunnis, the 
brother's son being n male agnate and nearer 
to the decensed than the brother's grandson. 
takes the inheritance in preference to the 
others: whilst among the Shiahs, the daugli- 
ter's son, being ncarer in blood, would exclude 
tag ad (Personal Law, by Ameer Ali. 
.4L) 

The law of inberitance, even according to 
Muslim doctors of law, is acknowledged to ha 
an exceedingly diffcult object of study : it will, 
therefore, be impossible to follow it out in all 
its intricacies, but wegive a carefully-drawn 
table hy Mr. A. Ramsey, on the Sunni law, 
and a more simple one on Shi'ah inheritanee 
by Mr. Ameer Ali. 


IL—SHARERS. 

? Are always entitled to some sbares. 
t Ara diable to exclusion by otbers who are nearer. 
R Denotes those who benefit by the return. 

"1? FaraEr. (@).—As mere sharer, when 
a &0on Or n son's aon, how low soever, he taker 
: (B)-—As mere residuary, when no auc- 
cessor but himself. he takes the whole: or 
with a sharer, not a child or son's child, how 
low soever, he takes what is left by such 
sharer. (y).—As sharer and residuary, as 
when there are daughters and son's daughter. 
but no son or 8on's son, he, as sharer, takes 
&: daughter takes 4, or two or more dauyh- 
ters, 8, son's daughter 4: and father the re- 
majnder as residuary. 

f2 TrvE GRANDrATHER, “.e, father'a 
father. his father and so forth, into whose 
line of relationship to deceared no mother 
enters, is excluded by father, and excludes 


| brothers and sisters: comes into father'a 


place when no father, but does not, like father, 
reduce mother's share to 4 of residue, nor en- 
tirely exclude paternal grandmother. 

t 80 Hatr Brotaras By same Motura. 
take, in the absence of children, or son's de- 
scendants, and father and true grandfather, 
one 3, two or more between them 4. R 

" 49 DauGaTERs: when no sons, take, one 
3: twoor more, $ between them: with sons 
become residuaries and take each half a son'a 
share. R 

f 50 Son's DauGaTERS: take as daughtera, 
when there is no child: take nothing when 
tbereisa son or more daughters than one : 
take 4 when only one daughter, are made 
residuaries by brother or male cousin how low 
soever. R 

# 6G? MOTHER: takes b when there is & 
child or 8on's child, how low soever, or two 
or more brothers or sisters of whole or half 
blood: takes 4, when none of these: when 
husband or wife and both parents, takes 4 of 
remainder after deducting their shares, the 
residue going to father: if no father. but 
grandfather, takes 4 of the whole, R 

t 79 TrvE GRANDMOTHER, i.e. father's or 
mother's mother, how high soever: when no 
mother, takes 5: if more than one, 4 between 
them. Paternal grandmother is excluded hy 
both father and mother: maternal grand- 
mother by mother only. R 
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#80 For, Sisters, take as danghters 
when no children, son's children, how low 
soever, father, true grandfather or fall bro- 
ther: with full brother, take half share of 
male : when daughters or son's daughters, how 
low soever, but neither sons, nor sons' song, 
nor father, nor true grandfather, nor brothers, 
the full sisters take as residuaries what re- 
mains after duughter or son's daughter have 
had their share. R 

#9 HaLr Sisters BY SAME FATHER: as 
full sistera, when there are none: with one 
foll sister, take 4: when two full sisters, take 
nothing, unless they have a brother who 
makes them residuaries, and then they take 
half a male's share. R 

100 Har Sisters Br MoTHER ONLY : 
when no children or son's children how low 
zoever, or father or true grandfather, take, 
one t two or more 4 between them. R 

# 119 HossanD: if no child or son's child, 
how low soever, takes 4: otherwise k 

#12 Wree: if no child or son's child, how 
low soever, takes j: if otherwise, 4. Several 
widows share egually. 

Oororcarr.—All brothers and sisters are 
excinded by son, son's son, how low soever, 

“father or true grandfather. Half brothers 
and sisters, on father's side, are excluded by 
these and also by full brother. Half brothers 
and sisters on mother's side are excluded by 
any child or son's child, by father and true 
grandfather. 


IL-—-RESIDUARIES. 


A-—RESIDUARIES IN THEIR OWN RIGHT, being 
males into whose line of relationship to 
the decensed no female enter. 

(a.) Descendants. 
1. Son. 
8. Son's aon. 
8, Son's son's on. 
4. Son ot No. 8. 
4&A. Son of No. 4: 
4B. And so on, how low soever. 


(5) Ascendants. 
6. Father. 


6. Father's father. 
7. Father of No. 6. 
8. Father of No. 7. 
BA. Father of No. 8. 
8B. And so on, how high soever. 


(c.) Collaterals. 

9. Fall brother. 
10. Half brother by father. 
11. Son of No. 9. 
12. Son of No. 10. 

IIA. Son of No. 11. 

12A. Son of No. 12. 

11B. Son of No. IIA. 

12B. Son of No. 12A. 

And so on, how low soever. 

. Full paternal uncle by father. 
, Half paternal uncle by father. 
. Son of No. 13. 
. Son of No. 14. 
ISA. Son of No. 15. 
16A. Son of No. 16. 

And s0 on, how low soever. 
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17. Para full paternal unele by father's 

side. 

18. Kerbaa half paternal uncle by father's 

side. 

19. Son of No. 17. 

20. Son of No. 18. 

19A. Son of No. 19. 
20A. Son of No. 20. 
And 80 on, how low soever. 

21. Grandfather's full paternal unole by 

father's side. 

22. Grandfathers half paternal uncle by 

father's side. 

23. Son of No. 21. 

24. Son of No. 22. 

23A. Son of No. 28. 
24A. Son of No. 24. 
And s0 on, how low soever. 

N.B:—a, A nearer Residuary in the above 
Table is preferred to and exclades a more 
remote. 

B. Where several Residuaries are in the 
same degree, they take per capita, not per 
stirpes, i.e. they share egually. 

| The whole blood is preforred to and ex- 
cludes the half blood at each stage. 

B.—ReEsiDuABIEs IN ANOTAERS RIGHT, 
being certain fomales, who are made residua- 
ries by males parallel to them : but who, in 
the absence of such males, are only entitled 
to legal shares. These female Residuaries 
tako each half as much as the parallel male 
who makes them Residuaries. 

1. Daughter made Residuary by son. 

2, Son's daughter made Residuary by son's 


son. 

8. Full sister made Residuary by full 
brother. 

4. Half sister by father made Residuary by 
her brother. 

C, ResipuarrEs WITE ANOTHER, being cer- 
tain female who become residuaries with 
other females. 

1. Full sisters with daughters or daughters" 
sons. 

2. Half sisters by father. 

N.B.—When there are several Residuaries 
of different kinds or classes, e.g. residuaries 
in their own right and residuaries with 
anotber, propinguity to decensed gives & pre- 
forence: so that the residuary with pa 
when nearer to the deceased than the resi- 
duary in himself, is the first. 


Tf there be Residuaries and no Sharers, the 
Residuaries take all the property. 

It there be Sharers, and no Residuaries, the 
Sharers take all the property by the doctrine 
of the “Return.” Seven persons are entitled 
to the Return. Ist, mother: 2nd, grand- 
mother : 3rd, daughter, 4tk, son's daughter 3 
bth, full sister: 6th, half sistor by father : 
7th, half brother or sister by mother. 

A posthumous child inherita. There is no 
presumption as to commorients, who are sup- 
posed to die at the same time unloss there 
be proof otherwise. 

If there be neither Sharers nor Residuaries, 
the property will go to the following ciaas 
(Distant Kindred). 
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IL.—DISTANT KINDRED. 


Comprising all relatives, who are neither 
Shares nor Residuaries. 


Crass 1. 
Descendants : Children of daughters and 
son's daughters. 

1. Daughter's-son. 

2. Danghter's daughter. 

3. Sonof No.1. 

4. Daughter of No. 1. 

b. Son of No. 2.. 

6. Daughter of No. 2, and 20 on, how low 
soover, and whether male or female. 

7. Son's danghter's son. 

8. Son's daughter's daughter. 

9. Son of No.7. 

10. Daughter of No. 7. 

11. 8on of No. 8. 

19. Daughter of No. 8, and a20 on, how low 
20ever, and whether male or female. 

N.B.—fa—Distant kindred of the first 
olass take according to proximity of degree : 
but, when egual in this respect, those who 
olaim through an beir, i.e. sharer or residuary, 
have & .preference over those who claim 
through one not an heir. 

B)—When the sexes of their ancestors 
differ, distribution is made having regard to 
tuch difference of sex, e.g. daughter of daugh- 
tdr's son gets & portion double that of son 
of daughter's daughter, and when the claim- 
ants are egual in degree, but different in sex, 
males take twice as much as females. 


Crass 2. 

Ascendanta: False grandfathers and fnlae 

grandmothers. 

18. Maternal grandfatber. 

14. Father of No. 18, father of No. 14, and 
80 on, how high soever (1.0. all false grand- 
fathors). 

15. Maternal grandfather's mother. 

18. Mother of No. 15, and z0 on, how high 
soever (i.e. all false grandmotherz). 

N.B.—Rules (a) and. (B). applicable to 
olaas 1, apply also to class 2. Kurther (p 
when the sides of relation differ, the claimant 
by the paternal side getn twice us murh as the 
claimant by the muternal side. 

Crass 3. 
Parenta' Descendants. 

17. Fall brothers daughter and her de- 

scendants. 
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18. Full sister's son. 

19, Full sisters daughters and their de- 
acendanta, how low soever. 

20. Daughterof half brother by father, and 
her descendants. 

21. Son of half sister by father. 

22. Daughter of half sister by father, and 
their descendants, how low soever, 

98. Son.of half hrother by mother. 

24. Daughter of half brother by mother 
and their descendants, how low soever. 

25. Son of half sister by mother. 

26. Daughter of half sister by mother, and 
their descendants, how low soever. 


N.B.—Rules (a) and (8) applicable to 
clans 1, apply also to class 38. ”Furtker 8) 


! when two claimanta are egual in respect of 


proraniiy, one who ciaims tbrongh & resi- 
nary is preferred to one who cannot 20 
claim. 
Orass 4. 
Descendants of the two grandfathers and the 
two grandmotbers. 

27. Full paternal sunt and her descen- 
dants." 

28. Half paternal aunt and her descen- 
danta." 

29. Father's half hrother by mother and 
his descendants." 

80. Father's half sister by mother and her 
descendants.” 

81. Maternal uncle and his descendants." 

82. Maternal sunt and her descendants." 

# Male or Female, and how low sawever. 

N.B. 1 pera #ides of relation being egual, 
uncles and aunta of the whole blood are pre- 
ferred to those of the half, and those con- 
nected by same father only, whether males or 
females, are preferred to those connected by 
the same mother only. (7) Where sides of 
relation differ, the claimant by- paternal rela- 
tion gets twice as much as the claimant by 
maternal relation. (9) Where sides and 
strength of relation are Ye the male gets 
twice as much as the female. 

Grxerar Rorr.—Each of these cinases ex- 
cluden the next following clana. 

IV.—Succrssor Br CoxtRracTt OR MutuaL 
Frirxpsuir. 

V.—SucorssoR OF ACKNOWLEDOED KIN- 
DRED. 

VI.—Universar LrGaTre. 

VIL—Pvniic Trrasorr. 


A Srxoprica, Tamur or SurAH Inyerrrancr. 
I—Consanguinity, or Nasub 


First Olass. bsa Class. Third Itam 
metan aa 


(1) Immediate (2) Lineal descendants, 
sacendanta, viz song and daughters 
father and mother. and grandchildren. 





| 
(4) Ascendants of second and third degrees 


viz. grund-parents and their parents. 


(1) Paternal uncles 





(2) Maternal uncle 
and aunts and 
their children. 


and aunts and 
their children. 





(2) Brothers sad ajatera and tbeir 
children, 
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IL— Special Cause, or Sabab. 





Matrimony. 


Husband or Wife. 


Forthe Muharmadan law of inheritance 
in English, refer to Sir William Jones' trans- 
lation of the Sirajiyah (Calcutta, A-D. 1122), 
Tapin by Mr. Almaric Ramsoy, A.D. 1869. 
The Muhammadan Law of In itance, by 
Mr. N. B. E, Baillie, ap. 1882: by Mr. S. G. 
Grady, A.p. 18695 also Personal Law of the 
Muhammadang, by Mr. Ameer Ali, 1880. The 
Arabic works on the subject are: For Sunni 
law, ae-Sirajiyah, OeheSharifiyah, Hidayah, 
Durru I- Mukhtar , for Shi'ah law, Jami'u 'eh- 
Shavit, Mafatik, Shar@isu "Islam, Irshad-t- 
Allamah.) 


INHIBITION. Arabic hijr Ga), 
which, in its primitive kense, meang " interdic- 


tion or prevention.” In tbe language of the 
jaw it signifies an interdiction of action with 
rV pan toa particular person, the causes of 
inhibition bging three : iofancy, insanity, and 
sorvitude. 

The acts of an infant, i.e. one under puberty, 
are unlawful, unless sanctioned by his guar- 
dian. The sets of s lunatic who has no lucid 
all lawful, and 50 are 
(Hidayah, 


Intervals are not at 
those of & male or female slave. 
iii. p. 468.) 


INITIAL LETTERS of the @Gur'an. 


(ovn'ax.) 


INJIL (Ji). Gr. Edayyedtov. 
Kivangel. Injil is used in the Gur'an, and in 
the Traditions, and in all Muhammadan 
theological works of an early date, for the 
revelations made by God to Jesus. But in 
recent works it is appliel by Muhammadans 
to the New Testament. The word occure 
twelve times in the @ur'in,as in the following 
Sirahs, which we bave arranged chronologi- 
cally, and not as they occur in the Gur'an. 
(It will be seen that the expression Injil is 
not mentioned iu the earlier Sirahs. See 
cbronological table of Sarahs in article 
@UR'AN.) 

Sarah vii. 156: 
—the illiterate Prophet, 
written down with them in 
and the Gospel (Injil)." 

Sirah iii. 2: “ He has sent thec a book 
(ie. the Gur'an) confirming what was before 
it, and has revealed the Law, and the Gospel 
before, for the guidunce of men." 

Sirah iii. 48: “ He will teach him the Book 
and Wisdom, and the Law and the Gospel." 

Surah iii. 58: “Why do ye dispute about 
Abrabam, when the Law and the Goupel were 
not revealed until after him." 

Surah Ivii. 27: “ We gave him (Jesus) the 
Gospel, and we placed in the hearts of those 
who followed him kindness and compassion." 

Sirah xiviii. 29: “ Their marks are in 
their faces from the efiects of adoration: 


« Who follow tbe Apostle 
whom they find 
the Luw (Taurat) 





Pte 





Wali. 


— ——— 


| | 
(W) Emancipation. (2) Suretyship. (3) Spiritual Headship. 


tbat is their similitude in the Law, and their 

aimilitude in the Go: TA 
Sirah ix. 112: “ Hromliba in truth in tbe 

Law, in the Gospel, and in the Gur'in." 
Sirah “50: “ We brought him (Jesus) the 






































Sirah v. SL: "Then let the people of the 
Gospel judge by what is revealed therein.” 

Sirah v. 10: “ And were they steadfast in 
the Law and inthe Gospel?" 

Sarah v. 72: “ Ye rest on 
stand fast by the Law and the Goupel and 
what is revealed to you from your Lord.” 

Surab v. 110: “ When I taught thee the 
Book, and Wisdom, and the Law, and the 
Gospel.” 

There are also allusions to the Christian 
Seriptures in the following verses :— 

Sirah xix. 31. (The infant Jesus said,) 
“ Verily, Tam the servant of God: He hath 
given me the book, and He hath made me & 

rophet.” 

Muhammad was much 
Judaism than Christianit 
received, which enable bim to overthrow 
Arabian idolatry and to establish the worshi 
of the One True God (CURISTIANITT, JUDAISM), 
and conseguently we find more freguent allu- 
sions to the Law of Moses than to the Gospel 
of Christ, and, as it has been already stated, 
the references to the Koepal usa revelation 
are in the later Sirahs. But in all references 
to the Injil as an inspired record, there is not 
one single statement to the effect that the 
Cbristians of Muhammad's day did not 
possess the genuine Scriptures. In Sirah iv. 
169, (which is an al-Madinah Sirah), the 
Christians are charged with erlravagance, Or 
error in doctrine, but not with not possessing 
the true Gospels :— 

“Ye people of the 
extravagance in your religion, and say not of 
God other than the truth. For verily the 
Messiah, Jesus, the son of Mary, is an apostle 
of God, und His word which He pluced in 
Mary, and a spirit from Him. Wherefore, 
believe in God, and in His apostle and say 
not,—' the Trinity  — refrain it will be 
better for you For verily God is one God: 
far exalted is He above the poseibility that 
tbere should be unto Him progeny! to Him 
belongeth whatever isin the heavens and in 
the earth, and He sufficeth asa guardian." 

In Surah Isi. 6, there is gn appeal to the 
Gospel in support of Muhammad's mission, 
and the appeal is made without any doubt 
that he was referring to & genuine saying of 
Christ, well known to the Christians of that 
day. The verseis as follows :— 

«When Jesus, the son of Mary, said : 
«O children of Israel ! verily, Lam the apostla 
of God to you, verifying the law that war 


nought until ye 


more indebted to 
for the teaching he 


Book! commit not 
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before me, and giving you glad tidings of an 
apostla who shail come after me, whose name 
shall beAhmad!?' But when he did come to 
them with manifest signs, they said, “This is 
manifest sorcery !'” 

The allusion is to the promise of the Para- 
clete in John xvi. 7, the Muslims declaring 


that the word mapdxAyros has been substi- 


tuted for the Greek mepwxAvros, the word 
Ahmad, which is egnivalent to Muhammad, 
meaning “ Praised.” The charge which 
modern Muslims bring against the Christians 
of having either lost, or changed the original 
Scriptures, is treated of under the head of 
OORRUPTION OF THL SCKIPTURES: but some 
curious statements on the subject will be 
found in an article in the Kushfu 'z-Yunun. It 
isa Bibliographical Dictionary, compiled by 
Hajji Khalifah about 200 years ago. The 
statements in its article on 1NJir. are such a 
sbtrange mixture of fact and fiction that we 
translate the article from the Arabic in ex- 
tenso :— 

“ The Injilis a book which God revealed to 
“Isa ibn Maryam. In the work entitled al- 
Muwahib (by. Shihibu 'd-Din Ahmad al- 
Gastalani, died A.H. 923), it is recorded that 
the Injil was first revealed in the Syriac 
tongue, and has since becn translated into 
seventeen languages. But in the Sahihu 

“ 'I-Bukhari (x.B. 266), in the story of Waragah 
'ibm Naufal, it is related that the Injil was 
revealed in Hebrew. According to Wahb ibn 
Munabbih, as guoted by Zamakhshari (A.H. 
688) in the Kashshaf, the Injil was revealed 
to Jesus on the 18th day of the month Rama- 
gain, although some say it was on the 18th 
day of that month, 1200 years after the reve- 
lation of the Zabuir (Psalms) to Moses. 

.. “"Itisa disputed guestion whether or not 
the Injil abrogates the Law of Moses (T. Tu 
Some say that Jesus was not a Sahibu 'sh- 
Shari'ah (a law-giver): for it is said in the 
Injil :— 


dd at oo 4 
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“Tam not come to abrogate (tabdil) the Law 
ot Moses, but to fulfil it (takmi/)' 

“But al-Baizawi (a.n. 685), in his com- 
mentary the Anwaru 't- Tunzil, seems to prove 
that the Law of Jesus does abrogate the 
Law of Moses (Shar'u Musa), for there are 
certain things revealed to Jesus which were 
not revealed to Moses. 

"At the Damn amang, of the Injil is 
inscribed pad! Lt “ 4, “In the 
name of ang Father eng of the Son, &c. 
And the Injil, which is now in the hands of 
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religion of Jesus, and have added to it. And 
that they were not of the Hawariyin, or 
Apostles, mentioned in the @ur'ain. Matta did 
not see Jesus until the year he was taken up 
to heaven: and after the Ascension of Jesus 
he wrote in the city of Alexandria, with bis 
own hand, his Injil, in which he gives an 
account of the birth and life of Jesus, men- 
tioning severkl circamstances which are not 
mentioned by others. Lugi also did not 
see Jesus, but he was converted to Chris- 
tianity by one Bilis (Paul), who was an 
Israelite, who himself had not seen Jesus, 
but was converted by Andiniya (Ananias) 
Margis also did not soe Jesus at all, but was 
converted to Christianity, after the Ascension 
of Jesus, by the Apostle Bitrii, and received 
the /njil (Gospel) from that Apostle in the 
City of Rome. And his Gospel in many 
respects contradicts .the statements of the 
other three. Yihanni was the son of the 
sister of Maryam, the mother of Jesus, and 
the Christians assert that Jesus was present 
at the marriage of Yuhanni, when Jesus 
changed the water into wine, It was the first 
miracle performed by Jesus. 

“When Yihanni saw the miracle, he was 
converted to Christianity, and loft his wife 
and followed Jesus. He was the writer of 
the fourth Injil Gongal). It was written in 
Greek, in the city of Kphesus. These are 
the four pergana who altered and changad the 
true Injil, for there was only one Injil revealed 
to Jesus, in which there was no contradiction 
or discrepancy. These people have invented 
lies concerning God and His Prophet Jesis, 
upon whom be peace, as it is a well known 
fact, although the Christians (Najara) deny 
it. “For example, Margis has written in 
the first chapter of his Gospel that in the 
book of the Prophet Isaiah it is said by God, 
“I have sentan angel before thy face, namely, 
before the face of Jesus,” whereas the words 
arenotin the book of Isaiah but in that of 
Malachi. (See Mark i. 2. In the Received 
Version the words are “in the Prophets ”: 
but in the Revised Version we have “in 
Isaiah the prophet.”) 

“ Again, itis related by Matta, in the tirst 
or rather thirteenth chapter of his Gospel 
(sic : see, however, Matt. xii. 40), that Jesus 
said, “My body will remain in the belly ot 
the earth three days and three nights after 
my death, just as Jonas was in the whale's 


! belly:' and it is evident it was not true, for 


the Christians, is merely a history of the , 


Christ (Siratu 'I-Masik), collected by his 
four companions Matta, Liga, Margis and 
Yihanni. 

“In the book entitled the Tuhfatu 'I-Adib 
Ji Raddi 'ala Ahli 'e-Salib, or "A retutation 
of the servants of the Crosas' (written by 
'Abdu 'Ilah, a pervert from Christianity to 
Islim, am. 828), it is said that these four 
Companions are they who corrupted the 


Matta agrees with the three other writers of 
the Gospels that Jesus died in the sixth hour 
on Friday, and was buried in the first hour 
of the night on Saturday, and rose from the 
tlead early on Sunday morning, so that he 
remained in the belly of the earth one day 
und two nights. So there remains no doubt 
that the writers of the Gospels told the un- 


' truth. For neither Jesus asid of himself, nor 


did God in his Injil say of him, that Jesus 
will be killed or buried in the earth, for God 
has said (1.e. in the @ur'in, Sirah iv. 156), 
“They slew him not, for certain! Nay, God 
raised him up unto Himself” For this cause 
there were various divisions amongst the 
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Christians. Other circumstances similar to 
these are mentioned in the Tuhfatu 'I-Adib. 
Then there are the fundamental rules and 
doctrines (al- Yawa'id), upon which the Chris- 
tiang are, wilh very few exceptions, universally 
agreed, namely: (1) At-Taghtis (Baptism): 
(2) Faith in the Taglis, or Trinity , (3) the 
Incarnation of the Ugnim (i.e. the essence) of 
the Son in the womb of Mary : (4) a belief 
in the £itrah (ie. the Holy Communion) : 
(5) the Confession of all sins to the Priest 
(diss). “These fire fuundations also are full 
of falsehood, corruption, and ignorance.” 

“In the work entitled al-Insanu “-Kanil 
Gentan by the Shaikh “Abdu'l-Karim ibn 
brahim al-Jili, lived A.H. 767-811) it is said 
that when the Christians found that there 
was at the commencement of the Injil the 
superscription «J1 , 3! eelp 2e "in the 
name of the Father and Son, they took the 
words in their natural meaning, and (think- 
ing it ought to be .4b, father, Umm, mother, 
and Jbn, son) understood by 4b, the Spirit, 
by Umm, Mary,and by Ibn, Jesus and on this 
account they said, Saliyu Salagatin, 1.2. (God 
is) the third of three.” (Sirah v. 77.) But 
they did not understand that by Ab is meant 
God Most High, by Umm, the Mahiyatu “- 
Haga''g, or “Essence of Truth" (Kurdditas 
verilatum), and by Ibn, the Book of God, 
which is called the Wujidu I-Mutlag, or 
« Absolute Existence,” being an emanation of 
the Essence of Truth, as it is implied in the 
words of the Gur'in, Surah xiii. 9: ' And with 
him is the Ummu 'I-Kitab, or the Mother of 
the Book.” 


AL-INSAN (g&M). “Man.” The 
title of the Lxxvith Surah of the @ur'an, called 
also Suratu 'd-Dahr, both words occurring in 
the first verse: “ Did there not pass over 
man (insin) a long space of time (dahr), 
during which he was a thing not worthy of 
remembrance." 

Some take these words to ba spoken of 
Adam, whose body, according to tradition, 
was first a figure of clay, and was left for 
forty years to dry, before God breathed into 
its but others understand them of man in 
general and of the time he lies in the womb. 
(See al- Barzawr, in loco.) 

ar-INSANU 'L-KAMIL (01 
Je). “The perfect man.” A 
term used by the Sufi mystics for one in 
whom are combined all the attributes of 
divinity and of humanity. (Kitabu 't-Ta'rifat, 
in loco). Also title of a mystic work by 
'Abdu ”I-Karim ibn Ibrahim al-Jili (lived 
A.H. 767-811). 


INSHA Ca), Lit. “ Construc- 
ting 5 raising-up.” The term is particularly 
applied to literary compositions and forms of 
letter-writing. : | 

Mr. Lane, in his Alodern Egyptians, vol, i. 
, 272, mentions the Shaikh of the great 

osgue, the Azhar, as the author of a col- 
lection of Arabic letters on various subjects, 
which are intended as models of epistolary 
style, such u collection being called an Insha. 


| 
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INSHA'A'LLAHUTA/ALA (owgi 


INSPIRATION 


dwi AM). “If it should please God 
Almighty.” A very freguent ejaculation 
amongst Muslims. Distisna" 


Ar-INSHIRAH (2141). “Er 
panding.” The title of the xcrvth Sirah of 
the @ur'in, which opens with the words 
“Have we not expanded thy breast.” It is 
supposed to allude to the opening of Muham- 
mad's heart in his infancy, when it in anid "to 
have been taken out and cleansed of original 
sin. (See al-Baizawi, in loco.) 


INSOLVENCY of a debtor is esta- 


blished by a judicial decreej and after such 
a declaration a beguest by such a person is 
void. If, however, the creditors relinguish 
their claim, the beguest is then valid (Hi- 
dayah, iv. p. 475.) 


INSPIRATION. Arabic wahy 


3). According to the Nuru 'l- 
Anwar, by Shaikh Jiwan Ahmad (a.m. 1180), 
inspiration is of two kinds. Wahy zGhtr, 
external inspiration, or Wahy batin, internal 
inspiratioy. 

L— £zternal Inspiration is of threo kinds :— 

(0) Wahyu Gur'in, or that which was re- 
ceived from the mouth of the angel Gabriel, 
and reached the ear of the Propbet, after he 
knew beyond doubt that it was the angel 
who spoketohim. This is the only kind of 
inspiration admitted to bein the Gur'in. It 
is sometimes called the Wahy matlii. 

(2) Ishiratu M-Malak, or that which was 
received from the angel but not by word of 
mouth, as when the Prophet said, “ the Holy 
Ghost has breatbed into my heart.” 

(3) Ilham or Wahyu galb, or that which 
was made known to the Prophet by the 
“light of prophecy.” This kind of inspira- 
tion is said to be possessed by Walis or 
saints, in which case it may be either true or 
false. 

II.—Internal Inspiration is that which the 
Prophbet obtained by thought and analogical 
reasoning, just as the Mujtahidun, or en- 
lightened doctors of the law ohtainit. It is 
the belief of all orthodox Muelims that their 
Prophet always spoke on matters of religion 
by the lower forms of inspiration (1.e. Jsharatu 
1-Malak, Ilhan, or Wahyu galb): and, con- 
seguently a Hadis is held to be inspired in as 
great a degree, although not in the same 
manner as the Gur'in itself. The inspiration 
of the Hadis is called the Wahy ghati 
matlu. (See Nuru 'I-Anwar, p. 181: Mish- 
kat, book i.ch. vi. pt. 2.) 

Suratu 'n-Najm, liii. 2: “ Your lord (sahib) 
erreth not. nor is he led astray, neither 
speaketh he from impulse.” 

According to the strict Muhammadan doc- 
trine, every syilable of the Gur'in is of a 
directly divine origin, although wild rhapso- 
dical Sirahs first composed by Muhammad 
(as xci., c., cii., ciii). do notat all bear marks 
of such an assumption, and were not pro- 
bably intended to clothed in the dreas of 
a message from the Most High, which cha- 
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INTELLECT 


racterises the reat of the Gur'in. But when 
Muhammad's die was cast (the turning point 
in his-career) of assuming that Great Name 
as tho apeaker of His revelations, then these 
oarlier Biirahs also came to be regarded as 
emanating directly from the Deity. Hence it 
arises that Muhammadans rigidly include 
@very word of the @ur'in, at whatever stage 
delivered, in the category of Wala 'lahu, or 
« Thus saith the Lord,” and it is one of their 
arguments against our Christian scriptures 
tbat they are not entirely cast in the same 
mould—not exclusively oracles from the 
mouth, and apoken in the person of God. 
(Muir's Life of Mahomet.) 

Tho following is a description of inspiration 
as given by Ibn Khaldin, “ The sign that a 
manis inspired," he says, “is, that he is at 
times completely absent, though in the society 
of others. His respiration is stentorious and 
he seems to be in & cataleptic fit, or in a 
awoon. This, however, is merely apparent : 
forin reality such an ecstasis is an absorp- 
tion into the invisible world, and he has 
within his grasp what he alone is able to con- 
ceive, which is above the conception of 
othars. Subseguently these spiritual visions 
descend and become perceptible to the facul- 
ties of man. They are either whispered to 
him ina low tone, or an angel appoars to him 
in human shape and telis him what he brings 
from God. Then the ecstasis ceases,and the 
prophet remembers what he has heard.” 


INTELLECT. Arabic 'agl (Jie), 
Jahm (a&), idrik WN). 

The Fagir Jini Muhammad ibn Asad, in 
his work the Akhlag-i-Jalali, says : “ The rea- 
sonable mind has two powers, (1) the power of 
perasa: and (2) the power of impelling : and 
each of these powers hastwo divisiona: in the 
percipient power, Ist, an obsereative intellect, 
which is the source of impression from the 
celestisl sources, by the reception of those 
ideas which are the materials of knowledge: 
Ind, an active intellect, which, through 
thovght and reflection, is the remote source 
of motion to the body in its separute actions. 
Combined with the appetent and vindictive 
powers, this division originates the occur- 
rence of many states productive of action or 
impact, as ehame, laughing, crying in its 
operation on imgination and supposition, it 
lends to the accession of ideas and arts in the 
partial state, and in its relation with the ob- 
servative sense andthe connection maintained 
between them, it is the means of originating 
general ideas relating to actions, as the 
besuty of truth, the odiousness of falsehood, 
and the like. The impelling power has like- 
wise two divisiona: Ist, the vindictire power, 
which is the source of forcibly repelling 
what is disagreeable: 2nd, the uppetent power, 
which is the source of acguiring What is agree- 
able.” (Thompson's ed. p. 52.) 


INTERCALATION of the Year. : 


Arabic nas. The privilege of commuting 


the last of the tbros continuous sacred months |! 


for the one sucoeeding it, the month Safar, 





INTERCE88ION 


in which case Afuharram became secular, and 
Safar sacred. M. Caussin de Perceval supposes 
that this innovation was introduced by (Jusaiy, 
an ancestor sixth in ascent from Muham- 
mad, who lived in the middle of the fifth cen- 
tury. Dr. Sprenger thinks that intercalation 
in the ordinary sense of the word was not 
practised at Makkah,ard that the Arab year 
was a purely lunar one, performing its cycle 
regularly, and losing one year in every thirty- 
three. 

The custom of nasi' was abolished by 
Muhammad, at the farewell pilgrimago, 
A.H 10, as is stated in the Gur'in, Sirah 

“ Twelve months is the number of months 
with God, according to God's book, since the 
day when He created the heavens and the 
earth: of these four are sacred, this is thc 
right usage. But wrong not yourselves 
therein, attack those who join gods with 
God in all, as they attack you in all: and 
know that God is with those who fear Him. 

“ To carry over a sacred montb to another, 
is only agrowth of infidelity, The Infidels 
are led into error by it. They allow it one 
year, and forbid it another, that they may 
make good the number of months which God 
hath hallowed, and they allow that which 
God hath prohibited." 


INTERCESSION. Arabic Sha- 
fa'ah (is). There is a general 
belief amongst Muhammadans that their 
Prophbet is a living intercessor for them at 
the throne of God, but the Wahhibis state 
that the intercession of their Prophet will only 
be by the permission (/zn) of God at the last 
day, and that there is no intercession for sina 
until the Day of Judgment. The teaching of 
the Gur'in and the Traditions seems to be in 
favour of this view. 

Sirah ii. 256: “ Whois he that can inter- 
cede with Him but by His own permission?” 

Sirah xix. 90: “ None shall meet (in the 
Day of Judgment) with intercession save he 
who hath entered into covenant with the God 
of mercy." 

Siirah xx. 108: “No intercession shall 
avail on that day, save his whom the Mer- 
ciful shall allow, and whose words He shall 
approve." 

Sirah xxxiv. 22: “No intercession shall 
avail with him but that which He Himself 
alloweth.” 

Sirah xxxix, f5: “ Intercession is wholly 
with God.” 

Surah Ixxviii. 38: “ On the day whereon 
the spirit (Ruh) and tho angels shall stand 
ranged in order they shall not utter & word, 
save he whom the God of mercy permits, and 
who shall say what is right.” 

The statements of Muhammad, as contained 
in the Traditions, are as follows :— 

“ He is most fortunate in my intercession 
in the Day of Judgment, who shall have said 
from his beart, without any mixture of hypo- 
crisy, ' There is no doity but God.” 

«1 will intercede for those who shall have 
committed great sins.” 





INTERMEDIATE STATE 


“ Three classes will intercede on the Day 
of Judgment, the Prophets, the Learned, the 
Martyra.” (Mishkat, book xxxiii. ch. xii.) 

The author of the Shark-i-Afuwagif saya 
(p. 588): According to the Sunnis, the inter- 
cession of Muhammad is specially for those 
who have committed great sins (ahlu 'I- 
kaba'ir), for the purpose of removing punish- 
ment: for Muhammad has said, “ My inter- 
cession is for those who have committed 
great sins.” But the Mu'tazilahs say the 
intercession of Muhammad is for the increase 
of merit, and not for the prevention of 

unishment , for it is said in the Gur'in, 
Barah ii. 45: “ Fear the day wherein no soul 
#hall pay recompense for another soul. Nor 
ahall intercession be accopted for it, nor shall 
compensation he taken fromit, ior shall thev 
be helped.” 


INTERMEDIATE STATE. The 
stato of the soul between the time of death 
and the resurrection is generally expressed 
by the term 'Alam-i-Barzakh, for an explana- 
tion of which refer to the article panzana 
Safi writers use, the term "Alam-t-Arwah, 
“ The world of spirits.” 

From the Traditions it would appear that 
Muhammad taught that the intermediate 
state is not one of unconaciouanesa. To the 
wicked it is certainly not: but inasmuch as 
the Muslim is encouraged to “sleep like the 

7 ,”it may be inforred that the in- 
termediate state of the Muslim is-held to be 
one of absolute repose.” (PONISAMENTS OF 
TAS GRAVE.) 


INZAR (/Wt). Listening or lend- 
ing an ear to the bankrupt's statement or 
petition. 


INZIAJ (giey1). Int. “ Being dis- 
turbed and moved from its place.” term 
used by the Sofi mystics for the movement 
and excitement of the heart in the direction 
of God, through the effect either of & sermon, 
or of music and singing. (“Abdu 'r-Rarzig's 
Dict. of Sufi Terms.) 


IGALAH (But). “Cancelling.” In 
law, the cancelling or dissolution of sale, or 
any other contract. 


IGAMAH (Lew1). Lit. “ Causing 
to stand.” Arrecitation at the commence- 
ment of the stated prayers when said in a 
congregation, after the worshippers have 
taken up their position. It is the same as 
the Pzin, with the addition of the sentence, 
“ Verily prayers are now ready” (Gad gamati 
'#-salat). The sentences are, however, recited 
singly by all the secta except the Hanafis who 
give it exactly asthe I'zan. It is not recited 
by the Imim, but by the person who standa 
behind him, who is called the Mugtadi, or 
“follower.” In large mosgues it is usual for 
the Mw'azzin, or caller to prayer, to take 
this office. But in his absence the person 
who happens to be behind the Imim recitgs 
tbe Igamah. (imam.) 


P 
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IRON 
IGBAR (31). Ackuowledgment : 


confession. 

(» A legal term used for the avowal of the 
right of another upon one's self in sales, con- 
tracts, and divorce. (2) A theological term 
used for a confession of the Muslim faith, or 


| & confession of sin. (3) Igrar-ndmah, a legal 


deod of acknowledgment. (4) Jgrar-namah 
taligi, a deed of arbitration by a third party. 
(5) Igraru '-ugam, a confesnion of guilt by a 
pisa, (6) Igrar 'amm, a public acknow. 
edgment. 
IGTIZA (saw). Lit. “ Demanding.” 
A term used in the exegesis of the Gur'in for 
sentences which demand certain conditiona, 
«9g. Sirah iv. M: “ Whoso killeth a Mu'min 
a believer) by mischance shall be bound to 
aslaye." Here the condition demanded 
is that the slave shall bethe property of fhe 
perdon who frees him, and if he have nota 
slave to free, then some other expiation is 
regnired. 


IRADAH (81). Purpose, will, 
intention. (1) A word used for the intention, 
or will of man. (2) /radatu "Wah, the will of 
God. (8) According to the Sifi mystics, it 
is “& fiamo of love in the heart which desires 
God and longs to be united with Him. (“Abdu 
'r-Raszzig's Dict. of Sifi Terms.) 


IRAM (m8). A pince mentioned 
in the Gur'in, Sirah Ixxxix. 6: “ Iram of the 
columns, the like of which has not been 
created in these landas.” 

It is related that ash-Shaddid, the z0on of 
“Ad, ordered the construction of & terrestial 
paradise in the desert of “Adan, ostensibly 
to rival the celestial one, and to be called 
Iram after his great grandfather. On going 
to take possession of it, he and all his 
perpia were struck dead by & noise from 

@aven, and the paradise disappeared. 


AL-IRAG (SIA). it. “A side, 
or shore.” A country freguently mentioned 
in the Traditiona, which extends from "Ab- 
badin to.al-Maugil in length, and from al- 
@idisiyah to Halwin in breadth. Said to be 
s0 named because it was on the “ shore” of 
the rivers Tigris and Euphrates. Its prin- 
cipal cities wereal-Basrah and al-Kafah, and 
were called al:“Iragan, or the Two Irigs. 


'IRBAN (02). Earnest-money 
paid in any legal transaction. 


IRHAS (cew). Int. “ Laying the 
Foundation.” A term used for any wonder 
wrought in behalf of a Prophet before he 
assumes the prophetic office, for example, the 
existence of a light on the forehead of Mu- 
hammad's ancestors is an Irhas. (Kitabu 't- 
Ta'rifat.) 


IRON. Arabic al-Hadid (X1). 
The title of Sirah Ivii. in the Gur'in, in the 
2bth verseof which it ia aaid : “ We (God) sent 
down iron, in which are both keen violence and 
adrantages tomen.” Zamakhshari says that 
Adim broyght down with bim from Paradise 
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IRTIDAD 


Ave things made of iron, viz. an anvil,a pair 
of tongs, two hammers, a greater and lesser, 
anda needie. 


IRTIDAD (o1w)1). (arostasr.) 
ISA (3s). The name given to 


Jesus in the Gur'an and all Muhammadan 
writings. (Jesus OHRIsT.) 


ISAAC. Arabic Ishig (Je). 
The son of Abraham. He is mentioned in 
the @ur'in as specially the child of promise, 
and a gift from God to Abraham: and also 
as an inspired prophet: 

Sirah xxi, 72: “And We (God) gave him 
(Abraham) Isaac and Jacob asa farther gift: 
and we made them ali righteous." 

Sirah xix. 50: 

“« And when he had separated himself from 
them and that which they worshipped beside 
God, we bestowed on him Isaac and Jacob, 
and each of them we made a prophet. 

“ And we bestowed gifts on them in our 
mercy, and gave them the lofty tongue of 
truth.” 

The birth of Isaac as a child of promise to 
Abraham is related.in Sirah xi. 72-77 :— 

“And our messengers came formerly to 
Abraham with glad tidings. "Peace, said 
they. He said, (Peace, and he tarried not, 
but brought a roasted calf. 

“And when he saw that their dhands 
tonehed it not, he misliked them, and grew 
fearful of them. They said, "Fear not, for 
we are sent to the people of Lot.” 

«His wife was standing by and langhed 
and we announced /saac to her: and after 
Isaac, Jacob. 

“She said, " Ah, woe is me! shall I bear a 
son when I am old, and when this my husband 
isan old man? This truly would be a mar- 
vellous thing." 

“ They said, ' Marvellest thou at the com- 
mand of God? God's mercy and blessing be 
upon you, O people of this house: praise and 
glory are His due?' | 

«And when Abraham's fear had passed 
away, and theseglad tidings had reached him, 
he pleaded with us for the people of Lot. 
Verily, Abrabam was rigbt kind, pitiful, 
relenting.” 

Abraham's willingness to offer up his son 
is told in the @ar'in, and from the text 
there would seem little doubt but Isaac was 
intendod, although al-Baizawi and many com- 
mentators declare it was Ishmael. The ac- 
count runs thus (Sirah xxx vii. 97-113) :— 

“ And he said, ' Verily, I repair to my Lord 
who will guide me. 

“«O Lord give mea son, of the righteous." 

“We announced to him a youth of meek- 
nesa. . 

« And when he became a full-grown youth, 

“His father said to him, “My son, I have 
seenina dream that I should sacrifice thee: 
tberefore, consider what thou aeest right." 

“He said, "My father, do what thou art 
bidden: of the patient, if God please, skalt 
thou find me. 

“ And when they had surrendered them to 





ISHMAEL 


the will of God, he laid him down upon his 
forehead. 

“ We cried unto him, ' O Abraham ! 

“(Now hast thou satisfied the vision. 
See how we recompense the righteous. 

“ This was indeed a decisive test. 

«And we ransomed his son with & cosetly 
victim, 

“' And we left this for him among posterity, 

“€ PEACE BE ON ABRAHAM!' 

“ Thus do we reward the well-doers, 

“ For he was of our believing servants. 

“And wo announced Isaac to him—a 
righteous prophet— 

“(And on him and on Isaac we bestowed 
our blessing. And among their offspring 
were well-doers, and others, to their own 
hurt undoubted sinners.” 

The feast of sacrifice, the "Idu 'l-Azhi, is 
said to have been instituted in commemora- 
tion of this event, ('rpu 'L-AzBa.) 

Syud Ahmad Khan Babadur, in his Essays 
on Arabia, remarks that learned Muham- 
madan theologiana distinctly say it was Isaac 
and not Ishmael who was to have been 
offered up, but our researches scarcely con- 
firm tbe learned Syud's statement, Isma'il 
al-Bukhiri, no mean authority, says it was 
Ishmael, and so does al-Baizawi. 

The weight of traditional authority seems 
to bain favour of Isaac, and s0 does the text 
of the @ur'an, which we have explained in the 
account of Ishmael, and yet amongst both the 
Sunnis and the Shi'ahs the opinion is now 
almost universal that it was Ishmael, 
(isamari.) 


ISAIAH. Arabic Sha'ya' (akas). 
The name is not mentioned in the @ur'in, but 
al-Baizavwi, the commentator, in remarking on 
Suratu '1-Misraj, xvii. 4 :—" We decreed to 
the children of Isra'ilin the Book, ' Yo shall 
verily do evil in the earth twice, ”—says the 
two sins committed by the Israelites were 
first the murder of Sha'ya ibn Amsiya (ie. 
Isajiah, son of Amoz) or Armiya (1.e. Jere- 
miah) : and the second, the murder of Zakaria 
and John the Baptist, and the intention of 
killing Jesus. 


5 : 

YSAR (MW). Honouring another 
above oneself. Thinking of another's gain 
rather than one's own. The highest form of 
human friendship. 


'ISHA' (slte). The Night Prayer. 
The liturgical prayer recited after the night 
has well setin. (PRAYER.) 


ISHA9 (3het). (rsaao.) 
ISHAOIYAH (Ila-). A Shfah 


sect founded by a person named Ishag, who 
held that the Spirit of God existed In 
Bea itan ta" p od existed im the 


ISHARATU 'L-MALAK (3 
«L)). (insprRaTion.) 6 
ISHMAEL. Arabic Jsmasil 


(Jertiwt), The eldest son of Abra- 


ham, by his “ wife" Hagar. (agar). 





ISHMAEL 
(1) The tor of the Arabian race, 
and, according to the Garin, an inspired 
rophet. Siirah xix. 56:— 


“ And commemorate Ishmael in "the Book :' 
for ho was true to his promise, and was an 
Apostle, & prophet: 

“ And he enjoined prayer and almsgiving 
On. his people, and was well-pleasing to his 


(2) Said to have assisted his father in 
the construction of the Ka'bah. Surah ii. 
119, 121 :— 

«And remember when we appointed the 
Holy House as man's resort and safe retreat, 
and naid, "Take ye the station of Abraham 
fora place of prayer” And we commanded 
Abraham and Jshmael, " Purify my house for 
thono who shall go in procession round it, and 
thone who shall abide there for devotion, and 
those who shali bow down and prostrate 
themselven.” 

. . . “ 

« And when Abraham, with Ishmael, raised 
the foundations of the House, they said, 
€O our Lord! accept it from us: for Thou 
art the Hearer, the Knower.'” 

(3) Also mentioned in six other places. 

Sirah ii. 184: “Do ye say that Abraham 
and Jshmael, and Isaac and Jacob, and the 
Tribes were Jowa, or Christians?” 

Surah iii. 78 : “ And what was revealed to 
Abraham and Ishmael and Isaac and Jacob 
and the Tribes.” 

Sirah iv. 161: “ And we inspired Abraham 
and Ishmael, and Jacob and the Tribes.” 

Surah vi. 86: “And Jshmael and Elisha, 
and Jonah, and Lot.” 

Sarah xxi. 86: “ And Ishmael, and Idris, 
and Zu I-Kif, all these wero of the patient.” 

Siirah xxxviii. 48: And remember Ishmael, 
and Elisha, and Zu 'I-Kif, for each was 
righteous.” 

(4) According to the Old Testament, Ishmasel 
had twelve sons, and Muhammadan tradition 
also agrees with this :— 

Genesis xxv. 12: “Now these are the 
generations of Ishmael, Abrabam's son, whom 
Hagar the Beyptian, Sarah's handmaid, bare 
unto Abraham. And these are the names 
of the sons of Ishmael, accordiny to their 
generations : the first-born of IshMmael, Ne- 
bajoth , and Kedar, and Adbeel, and Mibsam, 
and Mishma, and Dumah, and Massa, and 
Hadar, and Tema, and Jetur, and Naphish, 
and Kedemah. These are the song of Iahmael, 
and these are their names by their castles, 
twelve princes according to their nations.” 

The names 'of tbese gons of Ishmael can 
ntill be distinguisbed amongst the tribes, the 
names of which occur in Muhammadan 
history : Nebsjoth (Nabayus), the founder of 
the Nabathean nation, who Rucceeded the 
Idumeans in Arabia, and were an important 
people in Northern Arabia. Kedar (Yardar) 
was also a.famous tribe, 80 famous that the 
Badawis of the desert applied the name to 
all Jews. Dumah is. still preserved in the 
name Diimatu 1-Jandal. Tema corresponds 
with Taimah, and Jetur with the Jadar of 
modern Arabia. Muhammad is said to have 
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been descended from Ishmaels second son 
Kedar (Gaidar), through one named 'Adnih. 
The period between “Adnan and Ishmael is 
doubtful. Some reckon forty generationg, 
others only four. Umm Salmah, one of the 
Prophet's wives, said “Adnan was the son of 
“Adad, the son of Humaisa, son of Nabat, son 
of Iahmael. (See Abu 'I-Fida”, p. 62.) Muslim 
historians, however, admit that the pedigree 
of Muhammad beyond “Adnan is uncertain : 
but they are unanimous in tracing his descent 


to “Adnin in the following line: (1) Muham- 
mad, (2) “Abdullah, (3) Aba uttalib, (4 
Hashim, (5) 'Abdu Manaf, (6) Gusaiy, (T 
Kilab, (8) Murrah, (9) Ka'b, (10) Luwaiy, 


(1) Ghalib, (12) Fibr, (13) Malik, (14) An- 
Nazr, (05) Kinanah, (16) Khuzaimah, (17) 
Mudrikah, (18) Al-Yas, Ne) Muzar, (20) 
Nizar, (21) Ma'add, (22) “Adnan. 

Syud Ahmad Khan Bahadur, traces the 
descent of Muhammad to Kedar, the aon 
of Ishmael, and the view is one in accordance 
with that of most Muslim writers. In the 
time of Isaiah the two chief Arabian tribes 
seemto have heen the descendanta of Nebajoth 
and Kedar. (SeeIsaiah 1x.7.) " All the flocka 
of Kedar shall be gathered unto thee, the 
rams of Nebajoth shall minister unto thee.” 

(5) The account of Hagar leaving Abra- 
ham's home is given in numerous traditions. 
But there are two iraditions given by, Ibn 
“Abbii8, and recorded in the Sahih of al- 
Bukhari, which are the foundation of Muham- 
madan history on the subject. We give them 
as they have been translated by Syud Ahmad 
Khan, and afterwarde append the Scripture 
narrative, which can be compared with the 
traditions of Islam :— 


Tradition I. 


For reasons known only to Abraham and 
his wife, Sarah, the former took Ishmael, his 
son, and the boy's mother (Hagar), and left 
hia country. 

And they had with them a skin full of 
water. 

Ishmael's mother drank from out the skin, 
suckling her child. 

Upon her arriving at the place where Mecca 
now stands, she placed the child under a 
bueh. 

Then Abraham returned to come back to 
his wife, and the mother of Ishmael followed 
him, 

Until she reached Keda. 

And she called out, “O Abraham, 
whom leaveat thou me?" 

He answered, “ With God.” 

She replied, “I am satisfied with my God.” 

Then she returned, and commenced drink- 
ing out of the skin, and suckled her infant 
until the water was consumed. 

And she thought that if she went and 
looked around, she might, perhaps, see some- 
one: and ahe went. 

She ascended Mount Safa, and looked 
around to see whether or not there was 
anyone in sight: then hastily returning 


with 


Sbrough the wilderness, she ascended the 
mountain of Marvi. 
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Then she said, “II must now go and nee 
how my child is.” And she went, and saw 
that he was at the point of deatl:: hut not 
being able. to compose her mind, ahe naid, 
“II go and look around, peradventure I 
may see someone.” And accordingly sho 
ascended the mountain of Safi, but could 
deacry no one. 

And this she repeated seven times. 

She then said, “It will be better for me 
to go and see my child.” But she suddenly 
hoard a voice. 

And sho replied, “ Kindly assist me, if you 
have any compassion ” 

Theo angel was Gabriel. 

The marrator of the tradition, stamping the 
earth with his foot, said, this was exactly 
what the angel did, and that water. issued 
Bg the spot: and she began to widen the 

ole. 

It is related by Ibn "Abbis, that the Prophet 
naid that had she (Hagar) allowed the water 
to remain in its former ntate, tho water would 
then have continued issuing forth for ever, 

She used to drink that water and suckle 
her child, 


Tradition JI. 


Abrabam brought with him his wife (Hagar) 
and his son (Ishmael), 

Whom she (Hagar) suckled. 

And they both pa the child close bythe 
spot where the ba now stands under a 
bush. 

Near the well of Zamzem, near the lofty 
nide of the La Papan in those days Mecca 
was uninhabited and without wuter—and they 
deposited the child in the above place. 

And Abraham placed beside them a& bag 
full of dates, 

And & skin full of water. 

Then returned Abraham, and Inhmael's 
mother ran after him, 

And said, “ Abraham, whither goest thou, 
and wherefore leanvest thou me here ? 

“ In this wilderness, where there is no one 
to pity me, neither ia there anything to eat? ” 
This she repested several times, but Abraham 
hearkened not unto her, Then she asked 
him, « Has God commanded thee to dothis?” 

He answered, “ Yos.” 

« Then,” said she, “ God will cause no harm 
to come unto me.” 

Thereupon she returned back. 

And Abraham went away, and when he 
reached Saneos, he could not see those he 
had left behind him. 

Then he turned towards Mecca, and prayed 
thus: “O Lord, I have caused some of my 
offapring to settle in an unfruitful valley, 
near thy holy house, O Lord, that they may 
be constant in prayer. Grant, therefore, that 
the hearts of some men may be affocted 
with kindness towards them, and do thou 
bestow on them all sorta of fruits, that they 
may give thanks.” 

And the mother of Iahmael began to suckle 
her child, and to drink water out of the skin 
until it was emptied, 


TSHMARL 


And she and her son felt thirsty. And when 
she saw that her child was suffering from 
tbirst, she could not bear to see it in yach a 
plight, and retired, and reuched tho mountain 
of Safi, that was noar, and ancending it, 
lookod at tho plain, in the hope of sooing 
someone 3 but, not perceiving anyono, aho 
came down from tho mountain. 

When she reached tho desert, sho girdod 
up her loins and ran as one mad, antil she 
crossad the desert, and asconded Mount 
Marvas but she could not weo anyono. 

She repeated the same seven times. 

It is related by Ibn “Abbas, that tho Prophot 
#aid that this was the origin of the custom of 
true believcrs running between these moun- 
tainn during the Haj. 

And when she agcended the Marvii mountain, 
she heard a voice. 2 

She was startled thereat : and upon hearing 
it again, she said, “ Wherefore callestthou on 
me? Assist me if thou canat." 

She then saw an angel near the Zamzem. 

Ho (the angel) made a hollow pasa eithor 
by his foot or with his wing, and the water 
iasued forth 5 and the mother of Ishmnel com- 
menced widening it. 

She filled the skin with water, which camc 
out of it as from a fountain. 

It is relatod by Ibn “Abbis that the Prophet 
said, “ May God bless the mother of Ishmael. 
Had she left the Zamzem as it was, or. had 
she not filled her skin with water, then the 
Zamzem would always have remained an 
overflowing fountain." 

Then she drank the water, and suckled 
her child. 





The account as given in the Bible, Genesis 
xsii. 9, is as followa :—- j 
“And Sarah saw tho son of Hagar the 
tian, which she had borne unto Abraham, 
mocking. Wherefore she said unto Abraham, 
Cast out this bondwoman and ber son: for 
the son of this bondwoman shall not ho heir 
with my son, even with Isaac. And this 
thing was very grievous in Abraham's sight, 
because of his son. And God said unto 
Abraham, Let it not be grievons in thy sight 
because of the lad, and because of thy bond- 
woman: in all that Sarah hath said anto thee, 
hearken unto her voice: for in Isaac shall 
thy seod bo called. And also of the son of 
the bondwoman will I make a nation, besause 
heis thy seed, And Abraham rose up early 
in the morning, and took bread, and a bottle 
of water, and gave it unto Hagar, putting it 
on her shoulder, and the child, and sent her 
away: and she depnrted, and wandered in 
the wilderness of Beersheba, And the water 
was spent in the bottle, and she cast the 
child under one of the sbruba, And ehe 
went, and set her down over against him a 
good way off, as it werea bow shot, for uhe 
said, Let me not see the death of the child. 
And she sat over against him, and lifted up 


— her voice, and wept. And God heard the voice 


of the lad, and the angel of God called to 
Hagar out of heaven, and said -unto her, 
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What aileth thee, Hagar? Fear not: for God 
hath heard the voice of the lad where he is. 


Arise, lift up tbe lad, and hold him in thine ' 


hand, for I will make him a great nation. 
And God opened her eyes, and sho saw a well 
of wator: and she went, and filled the bottle 
with water, and yave the lad drink. And 
God was with the ladj und he grew, and 
dwoltin the wilderness, and became an archor. 
And he dwelt in tho wilderness of Paran, and 
his mother took bim a wife out of the land of 

t. 

ith reference to the above account, as 
given in Holy Scripture, Syud Ahmad Khin 
remarks:— 

“ Notwitbstanding the perfect coincidence 
of the facts taken from the Scriptures with 
those from the Koran, as above shown, there 
are, nevertheless, three very important gues- 
tions which suggest themselves respecting 
Ishmael's settlement. 

« First. Where did Abraham leave Ishmael 
and his motber after expelling them from his 
home ? 

“ Secondly. Where did Ishmael and Hagar 
sottie after their wanderinys in the desert ? 

“Thirdly. Was it ih the very spot whero 
they had rested for tho first time, or in some 
othor placo? 

“The Koran mentions nothing on the sub- 
jeot, but there are some local traditions, and 
also a few Hadeeses, which treat of it, the 
Iatter, however, by reason of their not pos- 
sessing sufficient suthority, and from t eir 
not being traced up to the Prophet, are as 
little to be relied on as the former. The local 
traditions being deemed unworthy of credit, 
from their mixing up together occurrences 
that had happened on various and different 
occasions, we do not think it necessary to dwell 
on the first guestion more than has been 
done by the Seripturcs themselvos, which say 
that ' He (Abraham) sent her (Hagar) away: 
and she departed, and wandercd in the wilder- 
nesa of Beersheba.' 

“As for tho two remaining guestions, al- 
though the language of Scripture is not very 
clear—sinte, in ono place it: says, "And ho 
(Ishmael) grew, and dwolt in the wildorneas, 
and became an archer” (Gen. xxi. 20), and 
in another, "He (Ishmael) dwelt in tho wil- 
derness of Paran' (Gen. xxi. 21), pussagcs 
which would certainly lead us to infer that 
Ishmael had changed tho place of his abode: 

ct, as no Christian commentator reprosents 
lim as having romoved from one place to 
nnother, and as, moroover, ncither the reli- 
gious nor the local traditions of the Moham- 
mcdans in any way confirm the above, it may 
bosafc!y asserted that Ishmael and his mother 
did not change the place where they dwelt, 
and that by the word $ wildorness' alone tho 
sacred writer meant the wilderness of Paran. 
The solving of the whole guestion depends, 
therefore, upon ascertaining and fixing the 
position of the said wilderness of Paran, 
where Ishmael is said to have settled. 

» Oriental geograpbers mention tbrec placcs 
as known by tbe appellationof Paran. First, 
that wilderness wherein the city of Mecca 
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now stands, and the mountains in its vicinit : 
secondiy, those mountainsand a village which 
are situnted in Eastern , or Arabis 
Petrwa: and thirdly, a district in the pro- 
vinco of Samarcand. 

(6) Al-Baisiwi says it was Ishmael, and not 
Isaac, whom Abraham was willing to offer up 
“sa nacrifice, but this view is neither su) 
ported by the text of the @ur'in nor by the 
preponderance of traditional testimony. 
we compare Sirah xi. 74: “ And Weannounced 
Isaac (as the child of promise) to her," with 
Sirah xxxvii. 99: “We announced (as & 
child of promise) to him a youth of meekness: 
and when he became a fuil-grown youth, his 
father said to him, “My son, I have seen ina 
dream that I should sacrifice thee'”—there 
can be no doubt in any candid mind that, as 
far as the Gur'in is concerned, Isaac and 
not Ishmael is intended. (isAac.) 

The two commentators al-Kamilin pu 
a namber of traditions on the subject. They 
say Ibn “Umar, Ibn Abbis, Hasan, and “Abdu 
Ilah ibn Ahmad, relate that it was Isaac: 
wbilst Ibn Mas'ud, Mujahid, Ikrimah, @ati- 
dah, and Ibn Ishag say it was Ishmael. But. 
whatever may be the real facts of thc case, Tn 
is certain that popular tradition amongst both 
Sunnis and Shi'ahs asaigns the honour to 
Ishmael, and believe the yreat Festival of 
Sacrifice, the “Idu'1-Azha, to have been ostab- 
blished to commemorate the event. (“1DU 'L- 
AZHA.) 

The author of the Shi'ah work, the Hayatu 
"-Gulub (Merrick's ed. p. 28) saya: “On a 
certain occasion when this illustrious father 
(Abraham) was performing tho rites of the 
pilgrimage at Mecca, Abraham said to his 
beloved child, ' I dreamed that I must sacrifice 
you, now consider what is to be done with 
reference to such an admonition." Ishmael 
roplied, “Do as you shall be commanded of 
God. Verify your dream. You will find me 
endure patiently.” But when Abraham was 
about to sacrifice Ishmael, the Most High 
God made a black and white sheep his sub- 
stitute, a sheep which had been pasturing 
forty yeurs in Paradiso, and was created by 
the direct power of God for this event. Now 
overy shecp offered on Mount Mini, until the 
Day of Judgmont is a substitute, or & com- 
memoration of the substitute for Ishmael.” 

The idea is universal amongst Muhamma- 
dans that tho incident took place on Mount 
Mina noar Makkah, and not in the “ land of 
Moriah,” as stated in Genesis xxii. 8. (Fora 
discussion on the site of Mount Moriah, see 
Mr. George Grove's article in Smith's Dict. of 
the Bible.) 

Sir William Muir snys (Life of Mahomet, 
new ed. p. xvii.): “By a summary adjust- 
ment, the story of Palestine became the story 
of the Hejiz. The precincts of the Kiaba 
were hallowed asthe scene of Hagar's distress, 
and the sacred well Zamzem as the source 
of her relief. The pilgrims hasted to and 
fro between Safa an Marwa in memory of 


ber hurried steps in search of water. It was 
Abraham and Ishmael who built the (Meccan) 
temple, placed in it the black stone, and 
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established for all mankind the pilgrimago to 
Arafat. In imitation of him it was that 
stones were flung by pilgrims at Satan, and 
sacrifices were offered at Ming in remembrance 
of the vicarious sacrifice by Abraham instead 
of his son. And thus, although the indige- 
nous rites may have been little if at all 
altered, by the adoption of the Abrahamic 
legends, they came to be viewed in a totally 
different light, and to be connected in the 
Arab imagination with something of the 
sanctity of Abraham, the Friend of God. 
The gulf between the gross idolatry of 
Arabia and the pure theism of the Jews was 
bridged over. Upon this common ground 
Mahomet took his stand, and proclaimed to 
his people & new and a gpiritual system, in 
accents to which all Arabia could respond. 
The rites of the Kiaba wers retained, but 
stripped by him of every idolatrous tendency : 
and they still hang, a strange unmeaning 
'sbroud, around the living theism of Islam.” 


ISHO (Ke). “ Love.” A word 
used by mystic writers to express a divine 
love. The word, however, preferred by or- 
thodox Muslim writers for the love of 


God, or love to God, is hubb (“-w). 


ISLAM (kel). Resignation to 
the will of God. The word generally used by 
Muhammadans themselves for their religion. 
“Abdu 'I-Hagg says it implies submission to 
the divine will : and Muhammad explained it 
to mean the observance of the five duties: 
9) Bearing witness that there is but one 

od, (2) Reciting the daily prayers: (3) 
Giring the legal alms, (4) Observing the 
Ramazin or month's fast, (6) Making the 
pilgrimage to Makkah once in a lifetime. 

In the Gur'in the word is used for doing 
homage to God. Islim is said to be the reli- 
gion of all the prophets from the time of 
Abraham, as will appear from the following 
vorses (Sirah iii. 78, 79) :—“ Sar: We believe 
in God and in what hath been sent down to 
Abraham, and Ishmael, and Isaac, and Jacob, 
and the Tribes, and in what was given to 
Moses, and Jesus and the Prophets from thcir 
Lord. Wc makc no difference between them, 
and to Him aro wo resigned (1.e. Muslims). 
Whoso desircth any other religion than Islam, 
tbat rcligion shall never bo accepted of Him, 
and in the next world he shall be lost.” 

There nre three words used by Muham- 
madan writers for .religion, namely Din, 
Millah, and Mazhab, and in tho Kitabu 't- 
Tarrifat, the difference implied in these words 
is said to be as follows :—Din, as it stands in 
its relation to God, e.g. Dinu 'Ilah, the religion 
of God: Millah, as it stands in relation to & 
prophet or lawgiver, e.g. Millatu Ibrahim, 
the religion of Abraham: and Mazhab, as it 
stands in relation to the divines of Islam, e.g. 
Mazhab Hanaji, the religion or religious 
teaching of Abu Hanifah. The expression Din, 
however, is of general application. (RELIG1OK.) 

Those who profess the religion of Islam are 
called Musalmins, Muslims, or Mumins. 

Ahlu 'I-Kitab, "the people of the Book,” is 


ISNA-'ISHARIYAH 


used for Muhammadans, Jows, and Chria- 
tians. 

ISM (s1). A sin: anything for- 
bidden by the law. 


ISMAH (&ear). Lil. “Keeping 
back from sin.” The continence and freedom 
from sin which Muhammadans say was tho 
state of each Prophet, and which is that of 
nfant children. 


ISMA'IL (Jesleet). (ISHMAEL.) 


ISMA'IL (Jeftbel). The name of 
the angel who is said to have accompanied 
the angel Gabriel in his last visit to tho 
Prophet on his death-bed. He is said to 
command one hundred thousand angela. 
(Mishkat, book xxiv. ch. x. pt. 3.) 


ISMAILIYAH (debet). oo A 
Shi'ah sect who said that Isma'il ibn Ja'far 
ns-Sadig was tho true Imam and not Musa 
al-Kazim, and who hold that God was neither 
cxistent Inor non-existont, nor intelligent nor 
unintelligent, nor powerful nor helpless, &c. : 
for, tbcy said, it is not possible for any thing 
or attribute to be aseociated with God, for 
He is the maker of all things, even of names 
and attributes (Kitabu 't-Ta'rifat, in loco.) 

ISM-I-JALALI ((dde pt). Any 
ot the attributes of God whith express His 
power and greatness, e.g. al-Hakim, the 
Judge: al-Adil, the Just: al-Kabir, the 
Great. (aon.) 


ISM-I-JAMALI (Joe pt). Any 
of tho attributeg of God which express His 
mercy or condescension, e.g. ar-Rahim, the 
Compassionate: as-Sami', the Hearer, al- 
Hafiz, the Guardian. 


ISM-I-SIFAH (dko pet). Name of 


a divine attribute. 


AL-ISMU 'L-A'ZAM (Abhi ee). 
The exalted name of God, which is generally 
believed to be known only to the Prophets. 
Muhammad is related to have said that it 
occurs ineither the Siiratu 'I-Bagarah, ii. 266 : 
“ God (Allah) there is no God but He (Hu), 
the Living (al-Haiy), the Self-subsistent 
(al- Jaiyam)” 5 orin the Suratu “Ali “Imran, 
iii. 1, which contains the same words or in 
the Suratu Ta Ha, xx. 110: “ Faces shall be 
humbled before the Living (al-Haty) and thc 
Self-subsistent (al- Yaiyum).” 

Itis therefore generally held to be cither 
Allah, or Hu, or al-Haiy, or al- Yaiyum 

Ik ia very probable that the mysterious 
title of the Divine Being refers to the great 
name of Jehovah, the superstitious reverence 
for which on the part of the Jews must have 
been well known to Muhammad. 


ISMU 'Z-ZAT (wAAN et). Name 
of the Divine Essence: the essential name of 
God, 1.e. Allah, or Hu, as distingoished from 
His attributes. (ALLAH) 

ISNA-“ISHARIYAH (byte). 
Lit. “ The twelve eana.” Those Shi'ahs who 
acknowledge the twelve Imims. (onar) 
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ISGAT (ba). (asorrion.) 
ISBA (cstpt). (mr'nas.) 


ISRAEL. Arabic Isra'il 1). 
The Sem of Ya'gub (Jacob). aa 
says tho meaning of sra'il in Hebrew is 
Sufwatu "Uah, Le. “the sincero friend of 
God", or, R6 some Bay, « Abdu 'lah, “the ser- 
vant of God. Bani Isra'il, “ tho children of 
Israel,” is a term tbat freguently occurs in 
the Gur'in. The xvirth chapter of the Gur'an, 
known as the Siratu '-Mi'raj, is also called 
the Suratu Bani Isra'il. 


ISRAF (Sp). Lit. “ Wasting.” 
Extravagance in religious dnties, 4.e. doing 
more than is reguired by the law. 


ISRAFIL (Jet). The Arch- 
angel who will sound tho trumpet at the Dny 
of Resurrection. His name, however, does 
not occur in either the @ur'an, or the Tradi- 
tions. 


ISRAR (ls). A word used by 
the Arabs fora horse pricking up his ears, 
and not obeying therein. Aterm in Muham- 
madan theology for persisting in any sin, 
and being determined to commit tho sin in 
future. 

ISSUE OF BLOOD. Arabic Isti- 
hizah (Kelar). ((rustAHAZAH.) 

ISTITANAH (dfazl). It. “ Seek- 
ing sid.” Imploring help from God. The 
word occurs in the Siratu 1-Fatihah, or the 
first chapter of the @ur'an, which is part of 
the liturgical prayer: Cena BU, wa- 
inap nasta'in, “Of Thee only do we seek 

@. p.” 


ISTIBRA' (s1). The purifica- 
tion of the womb. “The period of probation, 
of ono menses, to be observed after the pur- 
chase of a female slave (or in the case of a 
virgin under age), the period of one month 
before shcis taken to her master's bed. 


ISTIBSAR ( Maria). A Book of 
Muhammadan traditions, received by the 
Shi'ahs, compiled by Shaikh Nasiru 'd-Din 
Abu Ja'far Muhammad at-Tusi, A.H. 672. 


ISTIDLAL (J3s-). A term used 
In the science of exegesis for those sentences 
which regnire certain proofs. (ovr'an.) 


ISTIDRAJ (21). Lit. « Pro- 
moting by degrees, step by step.” The word 


occurs in the @ur'in for an unbeliever being 
brought by degrees to hell and destruction. 

Surah vii. 181: “ They who say our signs 
are lies, We (God) will bring them down step 
by step from whence they know not.” 

Surab Ixviii. 4: “We (God) will surely 
bring them down step by step from wherice they 
do not know, and I (God) will let them have 
their way, for My device is sure.” 

“In this verse the sudden transition from the 
Jirat Tya plural to the ab person singular, 


for t 


Freguent occurrence in the Curan.) 








@ Almighty, is pecu kar y itis, however, of 
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ISTIGHFAR (wi). Seeking 
forgiveness of God. Itis related of Muham- 
mad that he said :— 

« Iswear by God that T ask pardon of God, 
and repent before Him moro than seventy 
times daily. 

« 0 men, repent and turn to God, for verily 
I repent before Him one hundred times & 
day.” (Mishkat, book x. ch. iii.) 


ISTIHAZAH (dee). The issue 
of blood of women: during which time they 
are ceremonially unclean. (Vide Mishkat, 
book iii. ch. xvi.) 


ISTIHSAN (0k—as). Lit. “Ap: 
proving.” A term used in the exegesis of tho 
@ur'in and of the Hadis. It implies the 
rejection of @iyas (aras), and the admission 
of the law of expediency. 

For example, it is a law of Islim that 
everything that is washed must be sguee 
likea cloth: but,asitis impossible to #gueexe 

.& vessel,it is evident that it must be cleansed 
without sgucezing. (Nuru "Anwar, p. 208.) 


ISTIKHARAH (is). Lil. 
«Asking favours.” A prayer for special 
favours and blessings, consisting of the recital 
of two rakah prayers. (Mishkat, book iv. 
ch. xl.) 

Jabir says: “ The Prophet taught the Isti- 
kharah, as he also did a chapter of the 
@ur'anj and he said, “ When anyone of you 
intends doing s8 thing, he must perform two 
rak'ah prayers expressly for Istikharah, and 
aftorwards recite the following sup lication : 
O God, I supplicate Thy help, in Thy great 
wisdom 3 and I pray for ability through Thy 
power. Task a thing of Thy bounty. Thou 
knowest all, but JI do not. Thou art powerful, 
and Lam not. Thou knowest tho necrets of 
men. O God! if the matter I am about to 
undertake is good for my faith, my life, and 
my futurity, then make it easy for me, and 
givo me success in it. But if it is bad for my 
faith, my life, and my futurity, then put it 
away from mo, and show mo what is good, and 
satisfy me. And tho person praying shall 
mention in his prayer the business which he 
has in hand.” 

This very simple and commendable injunc- 
tion has, however, been perverted to supor- 
stitious uses. 

Mr. Lane, in his Modern Egypttans, 2y8 :— 

« Somo persons have recourse to the Gur'in 
for an answer to their doubts. This they call 
making an “ istikhdrah,” or application for 
the favour of Heaven, or for direction in the 
right course. Repeating three times the open- 
ing cbapter, the 112th chapter, and the fifty- 
eighth verse of the sixth chapter, they let 
the book fall open, or open it at random, and, 
from the seventh line of the right-hand page, 
draw their answer. 

“The words often will not convey & 
direct answer, but are taken as affirmative vr 
negative according 38 their general tenour 18 
good or bad, promising & blessing, or” de- 
nouncing & throat, &c. Instead of reading 
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ISTIGBAL (Jlsdst). It. “ Going 
forth to meet.” (1) A custom amonget Ori- 
ontals of going out to meet a friend or guest 
on his arrival, (2) tarning the face towards 
Makkah for prayer: (8) a coming ara or 
period : the future. 


ISTIRJA' (@leytet). Lit, “Ro. 
burning.” A term used for the act of appoal- 
ing to God for helpin the time of afiction by 
repeating the following ejaculation from the 
Gur'in, Surah ii. 150: Inna Illahi wa inna 
ilaihi ar Mo “ Verily, we belong to God, 
and verily we shall return to God.” "This 
lormula is used by Muhammadans in any 
danger or sudden calamit: , especially in the 
presence of death. 


ISTISHAB (xplwat.!). A law or 
injunction contained in 8 previous revelation 
(Gg. the Law of Moses) and not abrogated by 
the succeeding law-giver. 


ISTISNA' (okt). Lit “Rx 
Cepting or oxcluding.” A term used for the 
custom of exclaiming, “If God will” 14 is 
in accordance with the injunctions of tho 
Gur'in, Sirah xvii, 28: « And never say of 
anything, ' Verily, I am going to do that to- 
morrow, without, “If God will,” ” (Comparo 
James iv. 15: “For ye ought to say, If 
the Lord will.”) 


ISTISGA' (otmtet). Prayers for 
rain, consiating of two rakiah prayers, (Mish- 
kat, book iv. ch, liii.) 


ITAG (3be1). Lit. “ Betting free.” 


@ manumission of slaves. (sravrar.) 
ITFIR (yed1). (Potirrar.) 


TTIKAF (sel), Seeking retire- 
ment in a mosgue during the last ten days of 
the Fast of Ramazin, during which time the 
Worshipper does not leave the place, except for 
necessary purposes. The time is spent in 
reciting the Gur'in and in performing the 
Ceremony of Zikr, or the recital of tho names 
and praises of the Deity. 


ITO (B2). “Being free,” In the 
languago of the law it & gnifies the power 
given to a person by the extinction of bondage. 
Hence the emancipation of slaves, (Hidayan, 
Tol. i. p. 413.) 


ITTIHAD (otwt). Union: con- 
cord j intimate friendship. A term used by 
the Sifi mystica for « seeing the existence of 
all things visible as only existing in God.” 
(Abdu 'r-Razzag'a Dicr, Of Sufi Terms.) 


IZN (0S!). Permission. (intern. 
CESBION. ) 


IZRA'IL (Jety2). The Angel of 
Death, or the M I-Maut, who comes to 
a man at the hour of death to carry his soul 
away from the body. See Gur'in, Sirah 
xxxii. 11: “ The Angelof Death shall tako you 
away, ho who is given charge of you Then 
unto your Lord shall Yo return.” 


the seventh line of this page, 3omc count tho 
number of letters kAa and sheen which occur 
in tho whole page: and if the kha's predomi- 
nate, tho inforence is favourablo. repro- 
sonts kheyr, or good, sheen, shur," or evil 
Therc is another mode of istekhdrah: which 
is, to take hold of any two points of & sebhhah 
(or rosary), after reciting tho Fat'hhah three 
times, and then to count the beada between 
thcse two points, saying, in passing the first 
bead through the fingers, “LI assert) tho 
absolute glory of God :” in passing the second, 
“Praise be to God:' in passing the third, 
“ There is no deity but God:' and repeating 
these expressions in the. same order, to the 
last If the firat expression fall to the 
last bead, the answer is affirmative and fa- 
Yourable, if the second, indifferent : if the 
last, negative. This is practised by many 
persons. 

“Some, again, in similar cases, on Iying 
down to sleep at night, beg of God to direct 
them by a dream: by causing them to see 
something white or green, or Water, if tho 
action which they contempiate be approved, 
or if they are to expect approaching good 
fortunos and if not, by Causing them to see 
something black or red, or fire: they then 
recito the Fat'hhah ten times, and continue 
to repeat these words: "0 God, favoor 
our ford Mohammad!' — until tbey fall 
asleep.” (Modern Egyptians, vol, i. 388.) 

Amonget pious Muslims in Asia it is Dwual 
to recite the two rak“ah prayers before retiri 
to rest, in the hope that God will reveal His 
Will in 8 dream during the night. 


ISTILAD (Sdetut). Claim of oi 
8 - A legal term signifying the act of & 
Gan haviara child born to him of a female 
slave, which he acknowledges as his own, 
Wheroby the slave becomes free. (Hidayah, 
vol, i. p. 478) 


ISTILAH (eJbe1), pl. Istilahat. A 
phrase: a terms idiom. A theological term. 

The author of the Kitabu '1-Ta'rifat says 
it is the agrcement of a tribe, or sect, or 
party, to give a apecial meaning to & word, 
Over and above that which it has in its literal 
senso, but which is in accordanco with it. 


ISTINJA' (okprst). Abstersion : 
concerning which there are most minute in. 
structions in the Traditions and in othcr 
booka of Muslim divinity. Such acts of 
cleansing must be performed with the left 

“hand, with not less than three handfuls of 
water, or with three of dry earth. (Mish- 
kat, book ii. 1.) 

ISTINSHAG (3kemt). The act 

of throwing water ap into the nostrils, which 


is part of the religious ablution or wazu. 
(astorion.) 


ISTIGAMAH (&—olu.t), Int. 
“Standing erect.” A term (1) used by the 
Safi mystics for rectitude of life, purity of 
life: (2) being constant in religion according 
to the rules of the Gur'an. 



























JABALU MUSA 


Muhammad in rolated to have said that 
when the Angel of Death approaches a belicver 
he sita at his head and says, “O puro soul, 
come forth to God's pardon and pleasure!” 
And then the soul comes out as gently as 
watcr from a bag. But, in tho case of an 


JABALU MUSA .. The 
Mount of Moses: IBA (gaga dan), called 
in the @ur'in, Siirab ii. 60, at-Tur, “ The 
Mountain.” 


ar-JABARIYAH (dye!) oo Lit. 
“The Necessitariane.” A sect of Muhamma- 
dans who deny free agoncy in man. 

They take their denomination from .Jabr, 
which signifies “ necessity or compulaion : " 
bedhase they hold man to he necessarily and 
inevitably constrained to act as ho does by 
force of God's eternal and immutable decree. 
Thia sect is distinguisbed into two species, 
some being more rigid and extreme in their 
opinion, who are thence called puro Jabari- 
yahs, and others, more moderate, who are 
thercfore called middle Jabariyahs. The 
former will not allow men to he said either to 
act, or to have any power at all, either opera- 
tive or acguiring, asserting that man can do 
nothing, but produces all his actions by 
necessity, having neither power, nor will, nor 
choice, any more than an inanimate agent. 
They also declare that rewarding and punish- 
ing are also the effects of necessity, and the 
name they say of the imposing of command:. 
This was the doctrine of the Jahmiyahs, tbe 
followers of Jahm ibn Sufwan, who likewise 


| held that Paradiso and Hell will vanish, or be 


annihilated, after those who are destined 
thereto respectively shall have entered them, 
so that at last there will remain no existing 
being besides God, su posing those worda of 
the Gur'in which declare that the inhabitants 
of Paradise and of Hell shall remain therein 
for ever, to be hyperbolical only, and intended 
for corroboration, and not to denotean eternal 
daration in reality. The moderate Jabariyahs 
are they who ancribe #ome power to man, but 
such & power as hath no influence on the 

tiong for as to those who grant the power 
Of man to have a certain infuence on tho 
action, which influence is called Acguisition, 
some will not admit them to be called Ja- 
bariyahs, though others reckon those alao to 
bo called middle Jabariyaha, and to contend 
for the middle opinion between absolute 
neceasity and absolute liberty, who attribute 
to man acgnisition, or concurrence, in pro- 
ducing the action, whereby he gaineth com- 
mendation or blame (yet without admitting it 
to have any influence on the action), and, 
therefores make the Ashirians a branch of 
this nect. (Sale's Koran, Introd.) 


JABARUT (yr). The posses- 
sion of power, of omnipotence. One of the 
mystic stuges of the Sufi. (surusu.) 
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infidel, tho Angel of Death sita at his hoad and 
saya, “O impuro soul, come forth to the 
wrath of God!” And thentho Angel of Death 
draws it out as a hot spit is drawn out of wct 
wool. (Mishkat, book v. cb. iii.) 


JABBAR (je). Omnipotent : an 
abroluto novorcign. Al-Jabbar, “The Ab- 
solute.” One of the ninety-nino numer or 
attributer of God. 

Surah lix. 28: “The King, the Holy, the 
Penceful, the Fuithful, the Protector, the 
Mighty, the Abuolute, the Great. 


JABIL (Je). The Angel of the 
Mountains : mentioned in tho Shi'fah work, 
Huyatu 'I- Julub. (Merrick's od. p. 128.) 


JABIR ( AYU The son of & poor 
citizen of nl-Madinah, aluin at Uhud. Hc 
embracod Islim and accompunied Muham- 
mad in numorous battles. He livod to 
great ago, for he died gt al-Medinah A.H. 78, 
nged 94 ycara. 


JABR (ye). A Christian servant 
of a family from Hazramaut—s convert to 
Inlam—accured by the @uraish with having 
instructed the Prophet. 

Sirah xvi. 105: “ We knew that they aaid, 
“It is only some mortal that teaches him." 
The tongue of him the incline towards is 
barbarous, this is plain Krabie” 

Husain says Jabr was one of the Aklu 
"Kitab, and was woll read in the Taurat and 
Injil, and Muhammad used to hear him read 
these books as he passed by bis house. 


JACOB. Arabic Ya'gub (ma). 
"She son of Isaac : an inspired prophet. Thero 
are freguent but brief allusions to the Patriarch 
Jacob in the Gur'in in connection with Abra- 
ham and Isaac: The story of his journey 
to Egypt will be found in the account of 
Joseph as given in the xiith Surah of the 
Gurin. (yoserE.) 

A brief roference to hia death is made in 
Surah ii. ch. 127 :— 

« Wore ye prosent when Jacob was at the 
point of denth? when ho said to hia nona, 
€ Whom will yo worship whon I um yone?' 
They said, " Wo will worship thy God and the 
God of thy fathera Abraham and Ismael and 
Irsac, one God, and to Him are we aurrendered 
(Muslims).' That people have now pasuod 
awayj thoy have the reward of their deodu 
and ye shail have the meed of yours: but of 
their doingz ye shall not be guestioned. They 
say, moreover, “ Become Jews or Christians 
that yo may have the irue guidanco." Say: 
Nayi the religion of Abraham, the sound in 
ai and not one of those who join gods with 

od!” 


JADD (3x). A term used in Mu- 


hammadan law for either & paternal or 
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u maternal grandfather. The word has alno 
the meaning greatness, majesty, an in Sirah 
Ixxii. 3: “May the Majesty of our Lord be 
exalted.” (GRANDFATARR. | 


JA'FAR (jas). A son of Abu 
Talib and a cousin to Muhammad. He wasa 
grcat friend to tho poor, and was called by 
Muhammad Abu 'I-Masakin, “ tho fathor of 
tho povr.” He fell bravely at tho battle of 
Mu'tah, A.H. 8. 


JAFFARU 'S-SADIO (old! jae). 
Abu “Abdi'llah Ja'far ibn Muhammad ibn 
“Ali ibn al-Huaain ibn (Ali ibn Abi Talib, 
was one of the twelve persona who, according 
to the Shi'ahs, are considercd the rightful 
Imams (sur'ait). He was surnamod as-Sadig, 
“ The Veracioua,” on account of his upright- 
neas of character. Ho was alearnod man, and 
his pupil, Abu Musi, is said to havo composod 
n work of two thousand pagos containing tho 
problems of his master Ja'faru 'g-Sadig. 
Ja'far was born A.H 80, and died A.R. 148, 
and was buried in the cemetory ul-Buki' at 
nl-Madinah. 


JAGIR (ySw). Persian Ja, “A 
place:” Gir," Occupying.” Atenure common 
under the Muhammadan Government, in which 
the public revenues of a given tract of land 
were made over to a servant of the Stato, 
together with the powcrs roguisito to cnable 
him to collect und appropriate auch revenue, 
and administer the general government of the 
district. The asaignment was either condi- 
tional or unconditional : in the former caso, 
nome public service, as the levy und main- 
tenance of troopa, or other specified duty, was 
engaged for: tho latter war left to tho entire 
disposal of the granteo. Tho assignment was 
either for a atated term, or, moro usually, for 
tho lifetime of the holder, lapsing, on his 
douth, to the State, although not unuzually 
renewed to his hoir, on payment of a nuzarana 
or line, and sometimea specified to he a hcre- 
Yitary ussignmont, without which specification 
it was held to be alife-tenuro only. (Ben. 
#teg. xxxvii. 1723, cl. 15.) A Jagir war also 
liable to forfeiturc on failuro of performance 
of the conditions on which it was grantod, or 
on the bolder's incurring the diapleasuro of 
the Emperor. On the other band, in the 
inability of.tho Stato to vindicate its righta, 
a Jagir was sometimea convortod into 2 per- 
petual and transferablo estate, und tho same 
conseguenco has resulted from tho recognition 
of sundry Jayir as hercditary by tho British 
Government after the extinction of tho Native 
Governments by which they werc originally 
Kranted : so that they have now come to be 
considored as family propertica, of which the 
holders could not be rightfully dispossosaod, 
and to which their legal hcirk succeed, as a 
matter of course, without fino or nuzarunu, 
such having been silently dispensed with. 
(Wilaon's Glossary of Indian Terms.) 


JAHANNAM (ee). (HrLu.) 


JAsI-NAMA7, 


JAHL (Je). “Ignorance.” A term 
used by theofogiann for an ignorance of reli- 
gious trutha, which thoy say is of two kinda : 
Jahl-i-Basit, simple ignorance: and .Jahl-i- 
Murakkab, or complicatcd ignorance, or con- 
firmed crror. 


JAIFAR (yes). A king of “Uman 
to whom Muhammad sent & dcspatch inviting 
him to Islim, which evont led oventually to 
the conversion of that province. 

“On his return from the siego ot TaAyif, 
towards tho closo of tho cighth year of the 
Hegira, Mahomet sent Amru with a despatch 
to Jeyfur, King of Oman, summoning him and 
his brother to make profeasion of the truo 
faith. At first thoy gave answer “that they 
would bo the weukont among the Arabs, if 
thoy mado another man possesaor of their 
property.” But as Amru was about to depart, 
they ropented, and, calling him back, embraced 
Inlim. The pooplo followed their example, 
and without demar puid their tithes to Amru, 
who continued till the Prophet's death to be 
his representative in OmAn.” (Muir'a Life of 
Mahomet, now od. p. 471.) : : 


JAIHUN (ym). 'The river 
Jihon, or Bactrus, said to bo one of the rivera 
of Eden. feben.) 


JA?-I-lNAMAZ (jW (ge). Persian. 
“ Tho place of prayor.” A term used in Asia 
for the amall mat or carpet on which a Muslim 
prays. It is called in Arahie Sujjadah and 
Mugualla. 

The carpet is about five feet in length, and 
has u point or Wiblah worked in the pattern 
to mark the place for prostration, 





A JA-I-NAMAZ, OR PRAYER CARPET, A8 U8ED 
IN PESHAWAR. 














JAIYID 


JAIYID (ser). Pure money : cur- 
rent coin. A term used in Muslim law, 
(Hidayah, vol. iii. p. 152) 


JALAL ). Being glorious or 
mighty. L (Jah, “The Gk ons One,” is 
an attribute of God. See Gurin, Sirah Iv. 
78: “Blessed be the name of thy Lord who 

possessod of glory and honour,” 

Ml-Jalalis a term used by Sufi myetios to 
, that state of the Almighty which 
piaces Him beyond the understanding of His 
oreatures. (Abdu 'r-Raxsag's Dictionary of 
Safi Terms.) 


Ar JALALAN (014e1). “ The 
two Jalal.” A term given to two commen- 
tators of the name of Jalalu 'd-din, whose 
joint work is called the Tafsiru 'I-Jalalain: 
the first balf of which was com iled by the 
Shaikh Jalaln'd-din ai-Mahalli, jed A.H. 864, 
and the rest by Jalilu 'd-din as-Suyiiti, died 
AB. 911. 

Jalila'd-din ae-Suyoti was a prolific author. 
Grammar, rhetoric, dogmatical and practical 
theology, history, oriticism, medicine, and 
anatomy, comprise some of the subjecta on 
which be wrote. His Itgan, which is an ex- 
pe work on the Gur'in, has been pub: 

shed by the Asiatio Society of Bengal, and 
edited by Dr. Sprenger (4D. 1857), and his 
History Ni the Temple of Jerusalem has been 
translatod by the Rev. James Reynolds for 
ths Oriental Translation Society (ap. 1886). 


(onxusaren.) 
JASLU 'L-JAUF (Sya Jar). An- 
-Jandal, a place 


other name for Dimata 
near Tabik. (DUMAH.) 


JALOT (wp). (ooriata.) 


JAMBRAH (3yee). Lit. “ Gravel, 
or small pebbiea” (1) The threo pillara at 
Mina, at which the Makkan pilgrims throw 
seven pebbles. They are known 28 al-Ola, the 
Brst, al-Wueti, the middle , and al-Agibah, 
the last. According to Muslim writers these 

illars mark the successive spota where the 

il, in the shape of an old Shaikh, appeared 
to Adam, Abraham, and Ishmael, and was 
driven away by the simple procesa which 
Gabriel taught them of throwing seven small 
pebbles. The Jamratu "Ls Agibah, is known as 
the Shaitanu "-Kabir, or the “ Great Devil.” 

Captain Burton, in his El Medinah and 
Mecca, vol. ii. 227, says :— 

« The " Shartanu "Kabir" is a dwarf but- 
tross of rude masonry, about eight feet high 
by two and a half broad, placed against a 
rough wall of stones, at the Meccan entrance 
to Muna. As the ceremony of “Ramy, or 
Lapidstion, must be performed on the first 
day by-all pilgrims between sunrise and sun- 
set, and as the end was malicious enough to 
appear in & ragged pass, the crowd makes the 
place dangerous. one side of the road, 
which is not forty feet broad, stood a row of 
shops, belonging rincipally to barbers. On 
the other side is be rugged wall of the pillar, 
with a chevauz de frise of Bedouins and naked 
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boys. The narrow space was crowded with 
pilgrims, all struggling like drowning men to 
approach as near ar possible to the Devil." 


JANNAH 





—A- 
TURN SHATTANU 'L-KABIR. (Burton.) 


(2) Jamrah also means a “ live coal,” and is 
an astronomical or meteorologioal term used 
to signify the infusion of vital heat into the 
elements in spring, Or rather, at the end of 
winter, According to this theory there are 
three Jamarit: one, the infusion of heat into 
the sir, occurs thirty daya before the vernal 
eguinox : the second, affecting the -waters, 
seven days later: and the third, vivifying the 
earth, sixteen days before the egninox. 
(Catafago's Dictionary, in loco.) 


JAMU 'L-JAM' (asal! aer). it. 
« The plural of a plural. A term used by 
the Sifi mystios for the high position of the 
Perfect Man or al-Insanu 'I- Kamil. 


JANAB (pie). “Majesty.” Aterm 
of respect used in India in addressing a person 
of rank or office, whether Native or European. 
Janab-i-ali, “ Your high eminenoce.” 


JANABAH (aan. A state of 
uncleanriess. The iddok, or separation, of 
Leviticus xii. b&. The menses, coitus, child- 
birth, pollutio nocturna, contact with the 
dead, or having performed the offices of 
nature, placethe person in & state of Janibah 
or separation. (rvryricaTion.) 


JANAZAH, JINAZAH (54x). A 
term used both for the bier, and for the 
service of & Muslim, also for the corpse itself, 
(pvrrar.) 


JANN (0ow). The father of the 


Jinn. (JtNN.) 


JANNAH (&e), pl. Jannat. Iit. 
«A garden.” (1) A term used for the regions 
of celestial bliss. (PARADIBE-) (2) A term 
used by Sufi mystics to express different 
stages of the spiritual life : annatu 'I-Ay'al, 
the paradise of works, or that enjoyment 
which is derived from sensual ploasures, suc. 
as eating, drinking, &c.: Jannatu 'I- Wiragah, 
the paradise of inheritance, which isa dispo- 
sition like that of the saints and prophets : 
Jannatu 's-Sifat, the paradise of attributes, 
becoming like God: Jannats "Zat, the - 
dise of essence, being united with God (i.e. 
sbsorption into the divine essence). (“Abdu 


"-Rarzig's Dictionary of Safi Terms.) 
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JANNATU “ADN (pas we). | 
x. 78,etalias.) ' term used by the Sifi- mystics to sxpresa & 

| yearning after the Divine Being. The nenrer 

' approach of man to his Maker throngh God's 


The Gardena of Eden. (Sirah 
Iraranise.) 


JANNATU 'L-FIRDAUS (wilis 
EraA The Gardens of Paradise. 


xviii. 107.) (rananiar) 


JANNATU' L-KHULD (sad! lur). 
The Garden of Eternity. (Sirah xxv. 16.) 
(rananisr.) 

JANNATU 'L-MA'WA (we 
wsAe!). The Gardens of Refuge. 
(Sirah xxxii. 19) (ramanise.) 


JANNATU'N-NA'IM ( lwt), 
The Gardens of Delight. (Surah v. 70.) 
(ramanisr.) 


JAR MULASIO (Se je). “A 
next-door neighbour.” A term used in Mu- 
hammadan law for a joint proprietor in a 
house, or room or wall of the house. (Hi- 
dayah, vol. iii. p. 565.) 


JARR (ye). “ Dragging.” A degree 


of chastisement practised according to Mu- 


hammadan law, namely, by dragging the 
offender to the door and exposing him to 
scorn. (Hamilton's Hidayah, vol. ti. p. 78.) 


AL-JASIYAH (4101). Lit. “ The 
Kneeling.” A title given to the xLvth Sirah 
of the Gur'in, in which the expression occurs 
(verse 26) :— 

“ And God's is the kingdom of the Heavens 
and of the Earth) and on the day when the 
Hour shall arrive, on that day shall the de- 
' #pisers perish. And thou shalt sce every 
nation kneeling: to its own book shall every 
nation he summoned :—' This day shall ye be 
repaid as ye have wrought.'" 


JASULIG (Sex). An Arabicized 
word from the Greek KaYoA:xos. The Ca- 
tholicos, or Primate of the Christians. In the 
Ghiyasu 'I-Luyhah be is said to be the chief of 
the Ohristians, and under him is the Mitran 
(Metropolitan), and then the Usguf (Bishop), 
and then Gasis (Presbyter), and then Shummas 
(Deacon).” 

Mr. Lane, in his Dictionary, gives the Order 
of Bitrag (Patriarch) as under the .Jagulig, 
which term we understand to mean, in Mu- 
hammadan works, none other than tho 
Patriarch, e.g. of Jerusalem, or Antioch, &c. 


JAWAMIU 'L-KALIM (ad 
MSM). it. “ Comprehending many 
significations.” A title given to the Yur'in 
and to certain traditionx, because it is related 
that the Prophet said that has been revealed 
to me which comprehends many significations. 
(Kashfu'-Istilahat, in loco.) 


JAZ'AH (Soie). A female camel 
in ber fifth year. The proper age for a camel 
given in zakit or legal almas for camels from 
nixty-one to seventy-fivein number. (zaxar.) 


JEBOVAH 
JAZBAH (Isa). “ Attraction.” A 


Krana. si 'r-Rarsig's Dictionary of Sift 
Erma, 


JEDDAH. Arabic Jiddah (We). 
The principal scaport of Arabia, and one of the 
Migat or stages where the Makkan pilgrims 
put on the /hrdm or pilgrim's rohe. . It is 
al80 celebrated as the place of Eve's sepulchre. 
She is said to measure 120 paces from head 
to waist, and 80 paces from waist to heel. 
(Burton.) 


JEHOVAH. Heb. ma In the 
Old Testament it in nsually with the vowe! 
points of OTR: but when the two occur 


together, the former is pointed rYYrTS, that 
“ 


is, with the vowels of ombn, an in Obad, 


L 1, Heb. fii.19, The LXX. generally render 
it by Kvuptos, the vulgate by Dominus : und in 
this respect they have been followed by the 
A.V, where it is translated “The Lord.” 
The true pronunciation of this name, by which 
God was known to the Hebrews, has been 
ontirely lost, the Jews themselves scrupy- 
lously avoiding every mention of it, and 
Bubatituting in its ntesd one or other of the 
words with whosc proper vowel-points it. ma 

happen to be written. Thia custom, whic 

had its origim in reverence, and has almost 


.I- degenerated into a superstition, was founded 


upon an erroncous rendering of Lov. xxiv. 16, 


-" He that blaaphcmeth the namo of God shall 


surcly be put to death”: from which it was 
inforred that the mere uttorance of the name 
constituted n capital offence. In the Rab- 
binical writings it is distinguisbed by various 
euphemistic exprcssions , aa simply “the 
name,” or “the name of four letters” (the 
Greek tetrugrammaton), “the great and 
torrible name”, “the peculiar name,” 1.e, 
appropriated to God alone: “the separate 
name,” 1.e. either the name which is separated 
or removed from human knowledge, or, aa 
some render, “the name which has been 
interpreted or revealed.” (Professor W. A. 
Wright, M.A., Smith's Dictionary of the Bible, 
in loco.) 

This superstitious reverence for the word 
Jchovah must have been the origin of tbe 
Jamu '-A'zam, or “exalted name,” which 
Muhammad is related to havo said was 
known only to God and His prophets: but 
which, he said, occurs in one of ttirce verses 
in the (ur'in, namely: Siratu 'I-Bagarah ii. 
256: “ God! (Allah) there is no God but He 
(Hu) the Living One (al-Ilaiy), the Selt- 
Subsisting One (al-Gaiyim)” : or, in the 
Sfiratu Ali 'Imrin iii. 1, which contains the. 
same words: or,inthe Suratu Ta Ha xx. 110: 
“ Faces shall be humbled before the Living 
One (al-Haiy), the Self-Subsistent One (al- 
Garyum)." 
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Some European 


Sir, or Yahovah of the Hebrews, is iden- 
tical with the ejaculation of the Muslim 
devotee, Ya Hi, “O He!" (ie. God). Al- 
Baiziwi says the word Hu (better Huwa), Le 
HE (God), may be the Ismu '-d'zam, or Ex- 
alted Name of tho Almighty, especially as it 
occurs in two of the verses of the Gur'an in- 
dicated by Muhammad, namely, Siirahs ii. 256, 
ii. 1. (uuwa, con.) 


JEREMIAH. Arabic Armiya (tes). 
The prophet is not mentioned in the Gur'in, 
but Muslim historians say he. was contem- 
porary with Ma'add, the son of “Adnin, the 
renowned ancestor of Muhammad. The Ka- 
tibu I-Wagidi says: “God watched over 
'Adnan's son Ma'add, who was by the command 
of the Lord taken by Armiya and Abrakha 
(Jeremiah and Baruch) into the land of Har- 
Yam and nurtured safely.” According to the 
Ghiyagu '-Lughah, he is the same as al- 
Khisr. (ar-xurzr.) 


JERUSALEM. Arabic ul-Baitu 
'kMugaddas (1 paska! ane) “the Holy 
House,” or Baitu "I-Magdis ((yaskelN cet), 
“the House of the Sanctuary ": Aurashalim 
(mela!) 3 Hiya' (okoh!), ie. Aelia Capito- 
Ina. 

In the @urin Jerusalem is never men- 
tioned by name, and in the Traditions and 

| other Muslim works, it is always called al- 
Baitu 'I-Mugaddas, “the Holy House,” as 
referring to the Temple of Jerusalem, or 
Ikyg. The allusions to it in the Gur'in, are 
as follows :— . . 

Sarah ii. 53 (where God, after giving the 
manns and guails, is represented as say- 
ing to the children of Israel): “Enter the 
city and eat therefrom as plentifully as ye 
wish.” Al-Bsiziwi the commentator says this 
city was the the Baitu "I-Magdis (Jerusalem), 
or Ariha (Jericho). 

Surah il. 261: “Like him who passed by a 
city whon it was desolate, and as he walked 
over its roofs said, " How will God revive this 
after its destruction? ” Commentators say 
Elias or al-Khizr visited the city of Jeru- 
salem after its destruction by Nebuchad- 
nezzar. 

Sirah xxx. opens with & reference to the 
Persians conguering Syria and taking Jeru- 
salem. 


In Surah xvii. |, Muhammad is represented | 
Makkah to | 


as having taken his dight from , 
Jerusalem. “ Celebrated be the praises of 
Him wbo by night took his servant from the 
Madjidu "I-Haram (the Sacred Mosgue) to 
the Magjidu 'I-Agsa (the Remote Mosgue), 
the precinct of which we have blessed.” 

And in Sirah |. 40, one of the sigrs of the 
approach of the last day will be: “ The crier 
(to prayer) shall cry from a near place "(ne 
a place from which all men shall Beni): 
Husain says this “ near place” is the Temple 
at Jerusalem. 


A curious account of Jerusalem and its 





scholars (see Catafago's ' 
Arabic Dictionary) have fancied the Yahah | 
| object of pilyrimage), 
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temple, tho Masjidu '1-Agsi, or Distant 
Mosgue (40 called because it is & distant 
has been written by 
Jalalu 'd-din as-Suyati, one of the commen- 
tators on the @ur'in, known as the Jalilin. 
It was written in the year A.H. 848, A.D. 1444, 
and the special object of the book appears to 
be to exalt the merits of Jerusalem as a place 
of prayer und pilgrimage. (For an account 
of the Temple, see MasJiDU 'L-A08A.) He says 
Jerusalem is specially honoured as being the 
scene of the repentance of David and Solo- 
mon. The place where God sent His angel to 
Solomon, announced glad tidings to Zacharias 
and John, showed David a plan of the Temple, 
and put all the beasts of the earth and fowls 
of the air insubjectionto him. It was at Jeru- 
salem thut the prophets sacrificed : that Jesus 
was born and spoke in his cradlej and it 
was at Jerusalem that Jesus ascended to 
heaven 3 and it will be there that He willagain 
descend. Gog and Magog sball subdue every 
ping on the earth but Jerusalem, and it will 

e there that God Almighty will destroy 
them. It is in the holy land of Jerusalem 
that Adam and Abraham, and Isaac and 
Mary, are buried. And in the last Sisi 
thera will be a general fight to Jerusalem, 
and the Ark and the Shechinah will be again 
restored to the Temple. There will all man- 
kind be gathered at the Resurrection for 
judgment, and God will enter, surrounded by 
His angels, into the Holy Temple, when He 
comes to judge the eartb. (See Reynolds 
Translation, p. 16.) 

The peculiar reference paid to ths Sacred 
Rock (as-Sakhrah) seeme to be one of tha 
many instances of afterthougbt and addition 
to Islim since the time of Muhammad. 
Mu'awiyah seems to have encouraged it in 
order to direct the affections and fanaticism 
of his subjectsa into a new channel, and to 
withdraw their erclusive attention from Mak- 
kah and-al-Madinah, where the rival family 
of, “Ali resided. 

In the same book there is a desultory 
account of the taking of Jerusalem by the 
Khalifah “Umar. 

After the conclusion of the battle of Yar- 
mik (Hieromax), the whole army of the 
Muslims marcbed into the territory of Pales- 
tine and Jordan. Then they closely besioged 
the city. The conguest was attended with 
dificulty until the arrival of the Khalifah 
“Umar with four thousand horse. He came 
upon the holy place on the enstern side, and 
then encircled the city. They fought for a 
long time, until at last the inhabitants sent a 
party to the walls with a fiag of truce, asking 
for a parley. The Paetriarch (Sopbronius), 
then demanded the safe conduct of a mes- 
senger to “Umar. The envoy came without 
hindrance and reguested “Umar to -make 
peace and to accept tribute. 

Jalalu 'd-din gives a copy of the treaty 
which the Muslims compelled the people of 
Jerusalem to sign. It reada as follows :— 

“In the name of God, the Merciful and 
Compassionate! Thisis the writing from the 


Christians of the Holy City to "Umar ibn al- 
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Khattab, the Commander of the Faithfnl. 

en you came down upon us, we asked of 
you & capitulation for ourselves and our pos- 
seasions, and our children, and the people of 
our religion, and we have stipulated with 
you, that we shall not be polluted by inter- 
ruption in our places of worship, or whatever 
chapels, or churches, or cells, or monasteries 
of monks, may be therein: and that no one 
shall live therein who may have the impress 
of Muslims (by long residence), and that we 
will not prohibit the Muslimas from entering 
them, by night or by day: and that we will 
open the gates wide to passengers and to tra- 
vellera: and if any Muslim passing by shall 
take up his lodging with us three nights, we 
shall give him food, and not entertain in our 
churches a spy, nor concenl him unknown to 
the Muslims and not teach our children the 
@ur'in: and not publicly exhibit the Asso- 
ciating or Christian religion, and not beg any 
ons to embrace it: and not hinder anyone of 
our relations from entering the Muslim reli- 
gion,if he will, and that we should honour 
the Munslims and make much of them, and 
place them in our assemblies, if anyone of 
them will, and give them the chief seats, and 
not imitate them in our dress, neither in 
girdles, nor in the turban, nor the slipper, nor 
the parting of the hair, and never write in 
their language, nor call ourselves by their sur- 
names and that we should never ride upon 
great saddles, nor suspend our swords by 
belts, and never accept arms (the bow, 
sword, and club), nor carry them with us: 
and that we should never engrave upon our 
signet-rings in the Arabic language : and that 
we should not sell wine, and that we should 
Shave the front of our head3, and tie up our 
dress, wherevor we may be, and not wear 
wide girdles at our waist: and that we should 
never publicly exhibit the cross upon our 
churches, nor expose our crosses, nor ever 
inscribe them in the path of the Muslims, 
nor in their market places. and never strike 
our bells the (guick) stroke, nor raise our 
Voices over the dead, nor publicly expose the 
lights, or anything else, in the roads and 
markets of the Muslims, and never come near 
them with our dead, and never receive any 
Bsaye who has drawn upon himself familiarity 
with Muslims, and never look upon them in 
their houses.” 

We learn moreover, from the same autho- 
rity, as follows :— 

“ When “Umar ratified the treaty, he ndded 
thereto,—' And that we will not strike any- 
one of the Muslims. We stipulafe this with 
you for ourselves and the people of our reli- 
gion, and we accept these terms of capitula- 
tion: and if we subseguently violate a point 
of that which we have stipulated, upon our 
lives be it, and let there be no faith with us 
and may it be allowed you to do to us what- 
ever is lawful against rebellious and revolt- 
ing subjects."" (Hist. of Jerusalem, by Jalalu 
'd-din, Reynolds' Translation.) A 

There were within the city 12,000 Greeks 
and 50,000 nativcs. and the Khalifah "Umar 
insisted that -all the Greeks depart within 
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throe days, and that the natives should pay 
tribute. Five dinirs were imposed upon the 
rich, four upon the middle classes, and three 
upon the lower classes: very old and very 
young persons paid nothing. 

When "Umar entered the Holy City, his 
first object was to find the Sacred Roc. (as- 
Sakhrah), the site of the Masjidu 'I-Agsa, to 
which Muhammad said he was carried on 
Burag on the night of the Mi'raj (array), and 
he therefore reguested the Patriarch to direct 
him to the spot. They firat went to the 
Church of the Resurrection, and the Patriarch 
said, “ This is the Mosgue of David.” But 
“Umar said, “ Thou hast spoken falsely, for 
the Apostle of God (Muhammad) described 
the place to me, and it was not like this.” 
They then went to the church on Zion, and 
the Patriarch said, “ This is the. Mosgue of 
David.” But “Umar said, “ Thou hast spoken 
falsely.” And.in this manner the Patriarch 
took “Umar to every church in the city. At 
Inst they came to a gate, which is now called 
Babu "I- Muhammad, or the Gate of Muham- 
mad, and clearing away thefilth on the steps, 
they came to a narrow passage, and the Kha- 
lifah, creeping on his knees, came to the 
central sewer. Here, standing up, “Umar 
looked at the rock (as-Sakhrah), and then 
exclaimed, “ By Him in whose hand is my 
life, this is the place which the Apostle of 
God (upon whom be peace and blessing) de- 
scribed to us.” “Umarthenordered a mosgue 
to be built thereon. And “Abdu 'I-Malik ibn 
Marwan built the mosgue of the Baitu '1- 
Muguddas (now known as the Mosgue of 
“Umar). He apent upon it the produce of 
seven years tax upon Egypt. He began it 
in 4.5. 69 and finished it in A.R. 72. 

Some authority guoted by Jalilu 'd-din 
says the Holy City did not cease to be in the 
hands of the Muslims from its surrender to 
“Umar until the year a.n. 491, when it was 
taken by the Franks, who killed thorein a 
yast number of Muslims in the space of seven 
days. In the Masjidu '-Agsa alone, they 
killed 70,000, and they took from as-Sakbrah 
the vessels of gold and silver and the wealth 
which was preserved in strong boxes. “' But,” 
he adds, “ Salahu 'd-din (Saladin) was raised 
up forthe complete deliverance of the Holy 
City: for he was the most renowned of Lions, 
and the very brightness of Fire.” 

(For a further account of the taking of the 
city by Saladin, see Reynolds" translation of 
Jalalu 'd-din's History of the Temple of Jeru- 
salem, p. 199.) 


A briey outline of the ang Of Jerusalem 


Jrom the Time op Christ, 

A.D. 

88. The crucitixion, death resurrection, 
and ascension of Jesus Christ at 
Jerusalem. 

43. St. Paus first visit to Jerusalem after 

. his conversion to Christianity. 

69, Taken by Titus. 

186. The Emperor Hadrian bestows on the 


City the name of Aelia Capitolina. 





kp. 


386. 


614. 


621. 
628. 
637. 


800. 


820. 
969. 


1035. 
1054. 
1065. 





1077. 
1084. 


1098. 
1099. 


1187. 
1219. 


1239. 
1243. 


1277. 
1517, 
11642, 





1244. 
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(This name is used by Jalilu 'd-din 
in his book, AD. 1444.) 

Jerusalem under Christian rule, the 
Martyrion and the Church of the 
Resurrection built. 

The city invested and taken by the 
Persians under Chosroes II. (See 
Gur'an, Surah xxx.) 

The era of the fight of Muham- 
mad. 

The Emperor Heraclins'enters Jeru- 
salem in triumph. 

The patriarch Sophronius surrenders 
tbe Holy City to the Khalifah “Umar. 
Liberty of worship secured to the 
Christians in churches whjeh already 





existed, but they are prohibited | 


the erection of new churches. A 
mosgue built on the reputed site of 
Jacob's vision, now known as the 
mosgueof "Umar. Saidto be on the 
site of the temple called by Muslims 
Masjidu 'I-Agsa, tbe Remote Mosgue, 
or a8-Sakhrah, the Rock. 

Ambassadors sent by the Emperor 
Charlemagne to distribute alms in 
the Holy City. The Khalifah Harun 
ar-Rashid sends back as a present 
to the Emperor the keys of Calvary 
and the Holy Sepulchre. 

Held for a time by the rebel chief 
Tamum Abu Harab. 

Falls into the hands of the Fatimate 
Khalifah Mu'izz. The Church of 
the Holy Sepulchre burnt. 

The pilgrimage of Robert of Nor- 
mandy. 

The pilgrimage of Lietbert of Cam- 
bray. 

The pilgrimage 
bishops. 

Jerusalem pillaged by the army of 
Malik Shah. 

The Turkoman chief Urtok becomes 
ruler of the Holy City. The Chris: 
tians suffer. 


of the German 


The city retaken by the Fatimate : 


Khalifah. 

40,000 Crusaders appear beforo its 
walls. The city taken by the Cru- 
saders. 10,000 Muslims slain. God- 


frey of Bouillon made King. (For ' 
eighty years the city remained .in 


the hands of the Christians.) 

Retaken by Saladin (Salahu 'd-din), 
the Muslim general. 

Ceded to the Christians by virtue of a 
treaty with the Emperor Frederick 
11. 

Taken by the Muslims. 

Again ceded to the Christians. 

The Christians defeated at Gaza, 
and Jerusalem occupied by the 
Mualims. 

Nominally annexed to tho kingdom of 
Sicily, 

Becomes part of the Empire of the 
Ottoman Sultan Selim I. 


Sultan Sulaiman I. builds the present ' 


walls. 
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A.D. 

1832. Muhammad “Ali Pasha of Egypt takos 
the city. 

1840, Restored to the Sultan of Turkey. 

(AS-SAKBRAH, MASJIDU 'L-A98A.) 


JESUS CHRIST. Arabic Isa 'l- 


Masih (mel! ). In the Gur'in, the 
Lord Jesus Christ is spoken of under the fol- 
lowing namos and titles :— 

ay Isa ( ), “Jesus.” Al-Baizawi 
says it is the same as the Hebrew Tahi, 
(2), and derived from al-'ayas, “ white 
mingled with red,” without, however, explain- 
ing this derivation. 

(2) "Isa ibn Maryam (ptye 2), 
“ Jesus the son of Mary,” from whom He was 
born by the power of God, 

(3) Al- Masih (1), “the Mossiah.” 
Surah iii. 40: “ His name shall be Messiah 
Jesus.” Al-Kamalan, the commentators, say 
heja called al-Masih either because he was 
both blessed and anointed by the angel 
Gabriel, or because whomsoever Jesus touched 
was healed. 

(HW Kalimatu "ah (BIN KAS), “the Word of 
God.” Surah iv. 169: “His word.” Husain 
says by this expression is meant ho who was 
born at the express fiat of God. (Sirah xix. 
36: “He says only to it BE and it is.”) 

(5) Gaulu “-Hugg (3m! Jp). “The 
Word of Truth.” Surah xix. 35: Some 
commentators take the expression gaulu 'I- 
hagg as referring to the statement made being 
“the word of truth,” whilst others take it as 
referring to Christ Himself, “ The” Word of 
Trutb.” 

(6) Riihun min Allah (MUI uye tp), “ A Spirit 
from God.” Surah iv. 169: “A Spirit from 
Him.” Al-Baizawi says it is a spirit which 
proceedeth from God. The title Ruhy Vlah is 
the special Kalimah for Jesus Christ. (pro- 
PHETS.) 

(1) Basilu “ah (MN Jp), “The Mos- 
senger of God.” Surah iv. 169. It is the 
same title as Muhammad assumed for him- 
self, #.e. the Prophet, or Apostle, or Mes- 
senger of God. 

(B) "Abdu "Ulah (KUN xse), « The Servant of 
God.” Sirah xix. 31: “ Verily, Iam the ser- 
vant of God.” 

(9) Nabiyu Hah (SN 53), “ The Prophet 
of God.” “Sirah xix. 81: “ He hath made 
me a Prophet.” 

(10) ajihun fi 'd-dunya wa “-akhirah 
(BNN Aoa! (5 &em4), “Illustrious in this 
world and in the next,” namely, as al-Baizawi 
explains it, “in this world as a Prophet, in 
the next as an Intercessor.” Surah ili. 40. 

In order to present the somewhat incoherent 
narrative of the @ur'in in & systematic form, 
we shall arrange its history of the Lord 
Jesus into (1) The Annunciation of the Virgin, 
(2) The Birth of Jesus, (3) His Miracles, (4) His 
Mission, (5) His Crucifixion, (6) His Divinity 
and Sinlossness,(7) The Trinity, (8) His Second 
Coming (as taught in the Traditions), (9) His 
Exaltation in Heaven, From a perusal of 
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these selections it will be seen that Muhammad 
taugbt that Jesus was miraculously born of 
the Virgin Mary, who was sister of Aaron 
and the daughter of 'Imrin, near the trunk 
of sa palm tree. That the Jews charged the 
Virgin with being unchaste: but the babe, 
speaking in his cradle, vindicated his mother's - 
honour, That Jesus performed miracles, 
giving life toa clay figure of a bird, healing 
the blind, curing the leper, guickening 
the dead, and bringing down & table from 
heaven “asa festival and a sign." That he 
Jesus) was specially commissioned as the 

postle or Prophet of God to confirm the 
Law and to reveal the Gospel. That he pro- 
claimed his mission with many manifest 
Signs, being strengthened by the Holy Spirit. 
That he foretold the advent of another 
Prophet, whose name should be Ahmad. 
That the Jows intended to crucify him, but 
Gtod deceived them, for they did not crucify 
Jesus, but only his likeness. That he is 
now in one of the stages of celestial bliss, 
That after he left this earth his disciples 
Gisputed amongst themselves, some calling 
him a God, and making him one of a Trinity 
of the “ Father, the Motber, and the Son.” 
That he will come again at the last day, and 
will slay Antichrist, kill all the swine, break 
the Cross, remove the poll-tax from the 
infidels, That he will reign ae a just king 
for forty-five years, marry, and have children, 
and die and be buried near Muhammad at al- 
Madinah, betweon the graves of Abi Bakr 
and "Umar. 


I.—The Annunciation of the Virgin. 


Surah iii. 37-48: “And remember when 
the angels said, “O Mary! verily hath God 
Chosen theo, and purified thee, and chosen 
these above the women of the worlda! O Mary! 
be devout towards thy Lord, and prostrate 
thysclf, and bow down with those who bow.' 
This is one of the announcements of things 
unseen by thee: To thee, O Muhammad! do 
we reveal it: for thou waat not with them 
when they cast lots with reeds which of 
them should rear Mary: nor wast thnu with 
thom when they disputed about it. Remember 
when the angel said, “O Mary! Verily God 
annonnceth to thee the Word from Him: His 
name shall be, Messiah Jesua theson of Mary, 
illustrious in this world, and in the next, and 
one of those who have near access to God, 
and he shall speak to men alike when in the 
cradle and when grown up: and be shall be 
one of the just.' She said, "How, O my 
Lord! ahall I have ason, when man hath not 
touched me?' He said, "Thus: God will 
create what He will: when Ho decreeth a 
thing, He only saith, “ Be,” and it is.' And 
He will teach him the Book, and the Wisdom, 
and the Law, and the Evanyel: and he shall 
be an apostle to the chilren of Israel.” 

Surah xix. 16-21: “ And make mention in 
the Book, of Mary, when she went apart from 
her family, eastward, and took a veil to shroud 
kerself from them : and We sent Our spirit to 
her, and he took before her the form of a 
perfect man. She said: 'I Ay for refugo | 
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from thee to the God of Meroy! If thou 
fearest Him, begone /rom me! He said: “I 
am only a messenger of thy Lord, that I may 
bestow on thee a holy son.” She said: ' How 
shall I have a son, when man hath never 
touched me? and I am not unchaste.' He 
said: 'Soshallit be. Thy Lord hath said: 
“ Easy is this with me: and we will make 
him a sign to mankind, and a mercy from us. 
For it is a thing decreed.”' ” 

(In the earlier part of Siirah iii, the Virgin 
Mary is spoken of as the daughter of “Imran 
Commentators say that “Imrin died before 
Mary was born. In the traditions it is stated 
“that the only two persons born into the 
World who have not becntouched of the Devil 
are Mary and her son Jesus." 'Thus teaching 
not only the Immaculate Conception of Mary, 
but also of her mother. “When she went 
eastward” , Husain says, she went out of her 
house in an eastward direction, in order to 
agak her ablutions, when Gabriel appeared 
toher.J) 


1l—The Birth of Jesus. 


Sirah xix. 22-84: “ And she conceived him, 
and retired with him toa far-off place. And 
the throes came upon her by the trunk of a 
palm. She said: ' Oh, would that I had died 
ore this, and been a thing forgotten, forgotten 
guite!!' And one cried to her from below 
her: "Grieve not thou, thy Lord hath pro- 
vided a streamlet at thy feet:—And shake 
the trank of the palm-tree toward thee: it 
will drop fresh ripo dates upon these. Eat 
then and drink, and be of cheerful eye: and 
shouldst thou see & man, say,—Verily, I have 
vowed abstinence to the God of mercy.—To 
no one will I speak this day.' Then came she 
with the babe to her people, bearing him. 
They said, “O Mary! now hast thou done a 
strango thing! O sister of Aaron! 'Thy 
father was not a man of wickedness, nor un- 
chaste thy mother.' And she made a sign 10 
Ihem, pointing towards the babe. They said, 
How shall we speak with him who is in the 
cradie, an infant?' It said, " Verily, I am 
the servant of God, He hath given me the 
Book, and He hath made me a prophet : and He 
huth made me blessed wherever I may be, 
and hath enjoined me prayer and almagiving 
no long as I shall live, and to be dutiful to 
her that bare me: and he hath not made me 
proud, depraved. And the peace of God was 
on me the day I was born, and will be the 
day I shall die, and the day I shall be raised 
to life.” 

Sirah xxiii. 52: "And we appointed the 
Son and his Mother for a sign, and we pre- 
pared an abode in a@ lofty spot, guiet and 
watered with apring3.” 

(Professor Wahl understands this last verse 
to refer to Paradise, but the Muslim commen- 
tatora all referit to the place of abode: and 
al-Baizawi and Husain say it was either in 
Jerusalem, or Damascus, or Ramleh! Husain 
says Jesus was born in Bethlohem. The ox- 
pression, “ O sister of Aaron," as applied to 
the Virgin Mary, suggests an anachronism 
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of some conseguence, but the commentators 
yet over the difficulty. The Kamilan say it 
isa figurative expression implying that she 
was pure and righteous like 2 sister of Aaron. 
But al-Baizawi says it means that she was of 
the tribe of Aaron. European authors sugyest 
that there was a confusion between Miriam 
the Virgin and Miriam the sister of Moses. 
Al-Baiziwi saya: " Tha palm to which she 
fied, that ahe might lean on it in her travail, 
was a withored trunk, without any head or 
verdures and this happened in the winter 
hegson, notwithstanding which, it miraculously 
supplied her with froits for hor rofreshment, 
as js mentioned immediately." Mr. Sale 
saya: “It hag been observed, that the Mo- 
hammedan account of the delivery of the 
Virgin Mary very much resembles that of 
Latona, as described by the poets, not only 
in this circumstance of thcir laying hold on 
palm-tree (thongh some say ILatona embraced 
an olive-trec, oran oliveand a palm, or else 
two Iaurels), but also in that of their infants 
speaking: which Apollo is fabled to have 
done in the womb.” (See Homer, Hymn. in 
Apoll, : Callimach, Hymn. in Delum.) 


NI -—The Mirucles of Jesus. 


Surah iii. 48-46: “ And He will teach him 
the Book, and the Wisdom, and the Law, and 
the Evangel : and he shall be an apostle to 
the children of Israel. ' Now have I come," 
he will say, "to you with & sign from your 
Lord: Out of clay will I make for you, as it 
were, the figure of a bird: and I will breathe 
into it, and it shall become, by God'a leave, 
& bird, And I will heal the blind, and the 
leper: and by God's leave will I guicken the 
dead: and I will tell you what ye eat, and 
what ye store up in your houses! Truly in 
this will bea sign for you, if ye are believers.' 
And when Jesus perceived unbelief on their 
part, He said, ' Who my helpers with God?' 
The apostles sid, ' We will be God's helpera ! 
We believe in God,and bear thou witness that 
we are Muslims. O our Lord ! we believe in 
what thou hast sent down, and we follow the 
apostle: write us up, then, with those who 
bear witnesa to him.” 

(The commentators al-Jalalin say Jesus 
made for his disciples a bat, for it is the most 
perfect of birds in make, and it few while they 
looked at it but when it had gone out of 
their sight, it fell down dead. That he cured 
in one day fifty thousand persons, and that he 
raised Lazarus (“Azar) from the dead: also 
Shem, the son of Noah, who had been dead 
4,000 years, but he died immediately : also 
the son of an old woman, and the daughter of 
a tax-collector.) 

Sorah v. 112-115 : “ Remember when the 
Apostles said: "O Jesus, Son of Mary! is 
thy Lord able to send down a furnished 
table to us out of Heaven?' He said: 
“Fear God if ye be believers" They said : 
We desire to eat therefrom, and to have our 
hearts sssured : and to know that thou hast 
indeed spoken truth to us, and to be witnesses 
thereof.” Jesus, Son of Mary, said: 'O God, 
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our Lord! send down a table to us out of 
Heaven, that it may become a recurring fes- 
tival to us, to the first of us and to the last 
of us, and & sign from tleej and do thou 
nourish us, for thou art the best of nourishers." 
And God said: "Verily, I will cause it to 
descend unto you: but whoever among you 
after that shall disbelieve, I will aurely chastise 
him with a chastisement wherewith I wil! 
not chastise any other croaturu.'” 

(Mr. Sale, in his commentary on this 
miracle, says (guoting from al-Baiz&wi) :— 
“This miracle is thus related by the com- 
mentators. Jesus having, at the reguest of 
his followers, asked it of God, a red table 
immediately dencended in their sight, between 
two clouda, and wga set beforethem. Where- 
upon he rose up, and having made the ablu- 
tion, prayed, und then took off the cloth 
which covered the table, saying, "In the name 
of God, the beat provider of food!” What 
the provisions were, with which this table 
was furnished, ia a matter wherein the ex- 
positors are not ayreed. One will have them 
to be nine cakes of bread and nine fishes : 
another, bread and fesh, another, all sorta of 
food, cxcept deeh» another, all aorts of food, 
oxcept bread and flesh unother, all except 
bread and fish: another, one fish, wbich had 
the taste of all manner of food: and another, 
fruits of paradise, but the most received 
tradition is, tbat when the table was uncovered, 
there appeared a fish ready dressed, without 
scales or prickly fin, dropping with fat, 
having salt placed at its head, and vinegar at 
its tail, and round it all sorta of herba, excopt 
leeks, and five loaves of bread, on one of 
which there were olives: on the second, honey : 
on the third, butter: on the fourth, cheese: 
and on the fifth, dried fiesh. They add, that 
Jesus, at the reguest of the apostles, showed 
them another miracle, by restoring the Ash 
to life, and causiny its scales and finsto return 
to it: at which the standers- by, being 
affrighted, he caused it to bocome as it was: 
before: that one thousand tbree hundred men 
and women, all afflicted with bodily infirmities 
or poverty, ate of these provisions, and were 
satisfied, the fish remaining whole as it was 
at firat: that then the table fewup to heaven 
in the sight of all, and everyone who had 
partaken of this food were delivered from 
their infirmities and misfortunes, and that it 
continued to descend for forty days together, 
at dinner-time, and stood on the ground till 
the sun declined, and was then taken up into 
the clouda. Some of the Mohammedan 
writers are of opinion that this table did not 
really descend, but that it was only a parablej 
but most think the worde of the Koran are 
plain to the contrary. A further tradition is, 
that several men were changed into swine for 
disbelieving this mirsole, and attributing it to 
magic art) or, as others pretend, for stealing 
nome of the victuals from off it.”) 
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IV.—The Mission of Jesus. 


Sirah Ivii, 28,27: “ And of old sent we Noah 
and Abraham, and on their seed conferred the 
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Kift of prophecy, and the Book j and some of | 


them we guided aright: but many were evil 
doers. Then we caused our apostles to follow 
In their footuteps: and we caused Jesus the 
son of Mary to follow them: and we gave 
him the Evangel and we put into the hearts 
of those who followed him kindness and 
compassion : but as to the monastic life, they 
Invented it themselves. The desire only of 
pleasing God did we prescribe to them, and 
this they observed not as it ought to have 
been observed: but to such of them as be- 
lieved gave we their reward, though many of 
them were perverse.” 

Sarah v. 50, 51: “And in the footsteps of 
the prophets caused we Jesus, the son of Mary, 
to follow, confirming the law which was before 
him: and we gave him the Evangel with its 
guidance and light, confirmatory of the pre- 
ceding Law: a guidance and warning to those 
who fear God:—And that the people of the 
Evangel may judge according to what God 
hath sent down tberein. And whoso will not 
judge by what God hath sent down—such are 
the perverso.” 

Sirah ii. 81: “ Moreorer, to Moses gave 
we “the Book," and :we raised up apostles 
after him : and to Jesua, son of Mary, gave 
we clear proofa of his mission,and strengthened 
him by the Holy Spirit. So oft then as an 
apostle cometh to you with that which your 
souls desire not, swell ye with pride, and 
treat some as impostors, and slay others?” 

Sirah ii. 254: “ Some of the apostles we 
have endowed more highly than others : Those 
to whom God hath spoken, He bath raised to 
the loftiest grade, and to Jesus the Son of 
Mary we gavemanifest signs, and we strength- 
ened him with the Holy Spirit. And if God 
had pleased, they who came after them wonld 
not have wrangled, after the clear signs had 
reached them. But into disputes they fell: 
some of them belioved, and some were infidels , 
yet if. God had pleased, they would not have 
thus wrangled: but God doth what he 
will.” 

Sirah Ixi. 6: « And remember when Jesus 
the son of Mary said, “O children of Israel! 
of a truth I am God's apostle to you to con- 
firm the law which was given before me, and 
to announce an apostle that shall come after 
me whose name shall be Ahmad!' But when 
he (Ahmad) presented himself with clear 
proofs of his mission, they said, “This is 
manifest sorcery ! '” 

Sirah vi. 85: “ And Zachariah, John, Jesus, 
and Elias: all were just persons." 

Sirah ir. 157: “ And there shall not be 
one of the people of the Book but shall 
believe in him (Jesus) before his death, and 
in the day of judgment heshall be a witness 
against them." 

Siirah iii. 44: “ And I have come to attest 
the law which was before me, and to allow 
you part of that which had been forbidden 
yon, and I come to you with a sign from 
your Lord : Fear God, then, and obey me: of 
a truth God is my Lord, and your Lord: 
Therefore worship Him. This is a right 
way.” 
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V.—The Urucifizion of Jesus. 


Sirah iii. 47-50: “ And the Jews plotted, 
and God plotted: But of those who plot is God 
the best. Remember when God said, “O 
Jesus! verily I will canse thee to die, and 
will take theo up to myself and deliver thee 
from those who believe not, and J will place 
those who follow thee above those who 
believe not, until the Day of Resurrection. 
Then, to me is your return, and wherein 
ye differ will I decide between you. Andasto 
those who believe not, I will chastise them 
with a terrible chastisement in this world and 
in the next, and none shall ihey have to help 
them.' But as to those who believe, and do 
“he things that are right, He will pay them 
their recompense. God loveth not the doers 
ot evil” 

Sarah iv. 155, 156: “ And for their unbelief 
(are the Jews cursedj—and for their having 
spoken against Mary a grievous calumny,— 
And for their saying, ' Verily we have glain 
the Messiah, Jesus the son of Mary, an 
Apostle of God,” Yet they slow him not, and 
they crucified him not, but they had only his 
likeness. And they who differed about him 
were in doubt concerning him: No sure know- 
ledge had they about him, but followed only 
an opinion, and they really did not slay him, 
but God took him up to Himaelf. And God 
is Mighty, Wisel” 

Sale, in his notes on the @ur'in, saya: 

“ The person crucified some will have to bea 
spy that was sent to entrap him: others that 
it was one Titian, who by the direction of 
Judas entered in at a window of the house 
where Jesus was, to kill him: and others 
that it was Judas himself, who agreed with 
the rulers of the Jews to betray him for 
thirty pieces of silver, and led those who 
were sent to take him. Theyadd,that Jesus, 
after his crucifixion in effigy, was sent down 
again to the earth to comfort his mother and 
disciples and acguaint them how the Jews 
were deceived, and was then taken up 2 
second time into heaven. It is supposed by 
several that this story was an original in- 
vention of Mohammad's: but they are cer- 
tainly mistaken: for several sectaries held 
the same opinion long before his time. The 
Basilidians, in the very beginning of Chris- 
tianity, denied that Christ himself suffered, but 
gang that Simon the Cirenean was cruci- 
ed in his place. The Corinthians before 

them, and the Carpocratians next (to name 
no more of those who affirmed Jesus to have 
been 4 mere man), did believe the same thing, 
that it was not himself, but one of his followers, 
very like him, that was crucified. Photius 
tells us that he read a book entitled The 
Journeys of the Apostles, relating the acta of 
Peter, John, Andrew, Thomas, and Paul: and 
among other things contained therein this 
was one, that Christ was not crucifled, but 
another in his stend, and that therefore he 
laughed at his crucifiers, or those who thought 
they had crucified him.” The “Cross of 
Christ" is the missing link in the Muslim's 
creed for we have in Islim the great 
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Buomaly of a religion which rejecte the 
doctrine of a sacrifice for sin, whilst ite great 
central feast is a Feast of Sacrifice. It is 
related by the Muslim historian al-Wigidi, 
that Muhammad had such repugnance to the 
sign of the cross that he destroyed every- 
thing brought to his house with that figare 
upon it.) 


Fl.—Divinity and Sonship of Christ, and His 
Sinlessness. 
Sarah xix. 85, 96: “ That is Jesus the son 


of Mary, the word of truth (Gpulu 'I- Hagg), 


whereon ye do diapute! God could not take 
to Himself a son! Celebrated be His praise ! 
When He decrees a matter He only says to it, 
“BE, and it ia, and verily God is my Lord 
and your Lord, s0 worship Him: this is the 
right way. But the sects have differed 
among themselvea.” 

Surah iii. 51, 52: “ These signs, and this 
"vise warning do werehearse to thee. Verily, 
Jesusis as Adam in the sight of God. He 
created Him of dust: He then said to him, 
#Be'—and he was." 

Surah xliii. 57-65: “ And when the Son of 
Mary was set forth as an instance of divine 
power, lo! thy people cried out for joy 
thereat : And they said, ' Are our gods or is 
hethe better?" They put this forth to thee 
only in the spirit of disputo. Yes, they are 
& contentious people. Jesus is no more than 
a servant whom we favoured, and proposed 
as an instance of dirine power to the children 
of Israel: and if we pleased, we could from 
yourselres bring forth Angels to succeed you 
on earth : and he shall bea sign of the last 
hour: doubt not then of it, and follow ye me: 
this is the right way: and let not Satan turn 
yon aside from it, for he is your manifest foe. 
And when Jesus came with manifest proofa, 
he said, " Nowam I come to you with wisdom : 
and a part of those things about which ye 
are at variance I will clear up to you: fear 
ye God, therefore, and obey me. Verily, God 
is my Lord and your Lord: wherefore, wor- 
ship ye him: this is & right way. But the 
different parties fell into disputes among 
themselvea : but woe tothose who thus trans- 
gressed, because of the punishment of an 
afictive day!” 5 

Sirah ix. 90: “ The Jews say Ezra is the 
Son of God: and the Christians say that the 
Messiah is the Son of God: that is what 
they say with their months imitating the 
sayings of those who misbeleved before— 
God fight them!—How they lie!” 

Sirah iii. 72,73: “ And some truly are there 
among them who torture the Seriptures with 
their tongues, in order that ye may suppose 
it to be from the Scripture, yet it is not from 
the Seripture. And they say, ' This is from 
God' yetit is not from God : and they utter a 
lie against God, and they know they do 20. 
It beseemeth not a man, that God should give 
him the Seriptures and the Wisdom, and the 
gift of prophecy, and that then he should say 
to his followers, “Be ye boa Liga of me, 
as well as of God': but rather, “Be ye 


perfect in things pertaining to God, since ye ' 
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know the Scriptures, and have studied 
deep.” 

Surah v. 19: “ Infidels now are they who 
say, " Verily God is the Messiah Ibn Marya. 
(son of Mary)! Sar: And who could sught 
obtain from God, if he chose to destroy the 
Messiah Ibn Maryam, and his mother, and all 
wbo are on the earth togetber?'” 

There is a remarkable Hadis related by 
Anas, which inadvertently proves that, whilst 
Muhammad admitted his own sinfulness, as 
well as that of other propheta, he could not 
cbarge our Lord with sin. It is as follows: 
“ The Prophet of God said, "In the Day of 
Resurrection Muslims will not be able to 
move, and they will be greatly distressed. 
and will say, “ Would to God that we had 
asked Him to create some one to intercede for 
ns, that wo might be taken from this place, 
and be delivered from tribulation and sorrow?" 
Then these men will go to Adam, and will 
say, “ Thou art the father of all men, God 
created thee with His hand, and made thee a 
dweller in Paradise, and ordered His angela 
to prostrate themselves before thee, and 
tanght thee the names of all things. Ask 
grace for us we pray thee!” And Adam will 
say, “I am not of that degree of eminence 
you suppose, for I committed a sin in eating 
of the grain which was forbidden. Go to 
Noah, the Propbet, he was the first who was 
sent by God to the unbelievers on the face of 
the earth.” Then they will go to Noah and 
ask for intercession, and he will say, “1 am 
not of that degree which ye suppose.” And 
he will remember the sin which ks committed 
in asking the Lord for the deliverance of his 
son (Hud), not knowing whether it was a 
right reguest or not: and he will say, " Go 
to Abraham, who is the Friend of God.” 
Then they will go to Abraham, and he will 
say, “Tam not of thut degree which ye sup- 
pose.” And he will remember the three 
occasions upon which he told lies in the 
worid: and he will say, “Go to Moses, who 
is the servant to whom God gave His law, 
and whom He allowed to converse with Him.” 
And they will go to Moses, and Moses will 
say, “I am not of that degree which ye 
suppose.” And he will remember the sin 
which he.committed in slaying a man, and he 
will say, “Go to Jesua, Hais the servant of 
God, the Apostle of God, the Spirit of God, 
and the Word of God.” . Then they will go to. 
Jesus, and He will say, “Go to Muhammad 
who is a servant, whose sins God has forgiven 
both first and last.” Then the Muslims will 
come to me, and I will sak permission to go 
into God's presence and intercede for them.'" 
(Mishkat, book xxiii. oh. xii.) 

(ln dealing with Muhammadans the Chris- 
tian miseionary must not treat their system 
as thongh the teachinga of Islim were pre- 
cisely those of the modern Socinians (we 
speak of the modern Socinians, for. both the 
Socini, uncle and nephew, admitted the mi- 
raculons conception of Christ, and said he 
ought to be worshipped.) Islim admite of 
the miraculous conception of Christ, and tbat 
He is the “Word” which God “ conveved 
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into Mary”, and whilst the other five 
great prophets are but “the chosen,” “ the 
preacher," “the friend,” “the converser 
with,” and “the messenger of” God, Jesus 
is admitted to be the “ Spirit of God.” He 
is the greatest miracle worker of all the 
propheta and whilst Muhammad is dead and 
buried, and saw corruption, all Muslim dirines 
admit that Jesus “saw no corruption," and 
still lives with a human body in Paradise. 

Moreover, itis said in the Hadis that the 
Hagigatu'I- Muhammadiyah or the Niir-i-Mu- 
hammad, “ the essence, or light of Muhammad,” 
was created before all things which were 
made by God. The pre-existence of the 
divine “ Word which was made flesh and 
dwelt #mongat us" is not, therefore, an idea 
foreign to the Muslim mind.) 


VII —The Trinity. 

Sarah v. 76-79 : “ They misbelieve who say, 
“Verily, God is the Messiah, the son of Mary : 
but the Messiah said, “O children of Israel! 
worship God, my Lord and your Lord : verily, 
he who associates aught with God, God hath 
forbidden him Paradise, and his resort is the 
Fire, and the unjust shall have none to help 
them. Thef misbeliove who say, ' Verily, 
God is the third of three, for there is no God 
but one: and if they do not desiat from what 
they say, there shall touch those who mia- 
believe amongst them grievous woe. Will 
they not turn again towards God and sak 
pardon of Him? for God is forgiving and 
merciful' The Messiah, the son of Mary, is 
only a prophet! Prophets before him have 
passed away , and his mother was a confessor : 
they used both to eat food. See how we 
explain to them the signa, yet seo how they 
turn aside!” 

Sirah iv. 169: “O ye people of the Book ! 
overstep not bounds in your religion and of 
God, speak only truth. The Messiah, Jesus, 
aon of Mary, is only an apostle of God, and 
His Word which he conveyed into Mary, and 
a Spirit from Him. Believe, therefore, in God 
and His apostles, and say not, “ Three: 
(Le. there isa Trinity)—Korbear—it will be 
better for you God'is only one God! Far 
be it from His glory that He should have & 
son! His, whateveris in the Heavens, and 
whatever is in the Earth! And God is a 
safficient G ian.” 

Sirah v. 116, 117: “ And when God shball say 
— 0 Jesus, Son of Mary : hast thou said unto 
mankind—“ Take me 2 my mother as two 
Gods, beside God?”? He shall say—' Glory 
be unto Thee! it is not for me to say that 
which I know to be not the truth, had I said 
that, verily tbou wonldest have known it: 
Thou knowest what is in me, but I know not 
wbat is in Theo: for Thou well knowest 
things unseen! I spake not to them aught 
but that which thou didst bid me—" Worship 
God, my Lord and your Lord”, and I was 
n witness against them s0 long as 1 was 
umongst them: but when Thou didst take me 
away to Thyself Thon wert the watcher over 
them, for Thou art witness over all." » 

(From the text of the Yur'an it appears 
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that Muhammad thought the Holy Trinity of 
the Christians consisted of the Father, the 
Son, and the Virgin: and historiane tell as 
that there existed in Arabia a sect called 
Collyridians, who considered the Virgin Mary 
& divine person, and offered in worship to her 
a cake called Collyria: it is, therefore, not 
improbable that Muhammad obtained his 
perverted notion of the Holy Trinity from 
the existence of this sect. From te ox 
pression “they both ate food,” we must 
oonclude that Muhammad had but a sensuous 
idea of the Trinityin Unity, and had never 
been instructed in the orthodox faith with 
reference to this dogma. 

Al-Bairawi (A.H. 685), in his commentary 
on Sirah iv. 169, says : “Say not there are 
Three,” that is, “ Do not say there are three 
Gods,” namely,Allahand al- Masih and Maryam: 
or “Do not say Godis Three,” meaning that 
there are Three Aganim ( ut) or Essenoes 
— Ah (Father), Ibn (Son), and Rihu'l- Onde 
(Holy Spirit), sad interpreting it thus: Ab, 
the Zat or Essence: Ibn, the “Ilm or Know- 
ledgni and Ruhu 'I-Cud, the Hayat or Life ot 

og, 7 

Husain (A.H. 900) guotes al-Baisiwi, and 
offers no opinion of his own. 

The Jalalin (A.R. 911) say “ Three” means 
Allah and “Isa and his Mother. 

The word generaliy used by Muhammadan 


mriters for the Trinity is at-Taglia (d-043N). 
(rarnrat.) 


VIII-—The Second Coming of Jesus. 


The @ur'in has no definite teaching on the 
subject, but the Traditions Have. Seo Mish- 
katu I-Masabih, book xxiii. ch. vi.) 

Abi Hurairah relates that the Prophet 
said, “ I swear by God, it is near, when Jesus, 
son of Mary, will descend from the heaven 
upon your people, a just king, and he will 
break the cross,and will kill theawine,and will 
remove the poll-tax from the unenfranchised , 
and there will be great wealth in his time, so 
much that nobody will accept of it: and in 
that time, one prostration in prayer will be 
better than the world and everything in it.” 

And Abi Hurairah said, “If ye doubt 
about this coming to pass, then read this 
verse (Sirah iv. 157), and there ahall not be 
one of those who have received the Scrip- 
tures who shall not belisve in Him (Jesus) 
before His death.” 

Abi Hurairah again relates that the Prophet 
said, “I swear by God, Jesus son of 
will come down, a just king: he will kill the 
awine, and break the cross, and remove the 
poll-tax from the unenfranchised : and camels 
will not be rode in his time on account of the 
immensity of wealth, and man's being in want 
of nothing: and verily enmity, hatred and 
malice will go from man: and verily, Jesus 
will call people to wealth, and nobody will 
take it.” 

Jabir relutos that the Prophet said : “ A sec- 
tion of my people will always fight for the 
trne meliglon and will be victorious, unto the 
resurrection, Then Jesus son of Mary will 
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Come downg and the prince of my people will 
say to him, "Come in front, and say prayer3 
forus' And he will eay to him, 'I shall not 
act as Imam, becanse some of you are princes 
over others! And Jesus will say this from 
respect to my peo) le.” 

“Abdu'llah ibn ekmar relates that the Prophet 
said: “Jesus will come down to the earth, 
and will marry and have children, and will 
stay on the earth forty-five years, and then 
die, and be buried in my place of burial: and 
I and Jesus shall rise up from one place, 
between Abii-Bakr and Umar.” (HUJEAH. | 


IX.—His Eraltation in Heaven. 

There is some difference of opinion as to 
where Jesus Cbrist now is. All Muslim 
divines agree that “he saw no corruption,” 
but they differ as to the exsct stage of 
celestial blise in which he resides in the neagi 
Aceording to s tradition by @atadah (Mish- 
kat, book xxiv. ch. vii), Muhammad ssid, on 
the night of the Mi'raj or celestial journey, 
he saw John and Jesus in the second heaven. 
The Jalalin agree with this tradition. But 
in the commentary known as the Jami'u '- 
Bayan (vol. i. 656) itis said beisin the third 
region of bliss whilst some say be is in the 
foarth. 


X—The Disciples of Jesus. 

The disciples of Jesus are called in the 
Garin al-F awariyin, A word which seems to 
be derived from an Ethiopic root, signifying 
« to send,” but which al-Baiziwi says means 
« white ones,” and that it was given to the 
disciples of Jesus either because they were 
holy and sincere men Or becanse they wore 
white clothes. It is notideable that not one 
of the twelve apostles is mentioned by name 
inthe Gar'in. In the story told of disciples 
visiting the city (of Antioch), three disci les 
are mentioned, and commentators Bay they 
were John, Jude and Simon. (See Sirah 
xxxvi. 19, 19—HABIB THE CARPENTER.) John 
the Baptist and his father Zacharias are 
mentioned. (Sirahs xix. 7, xxi. 90.) 


JETHRO. (sev'arn.) 


JEWELS. Arabic Jauhar (2), pl. 
Jawihir. According to the Hidayah 
athief is liable to suffer amputation of the 
hand for stealing jowels, sucH as a ring set 
with emerald, ruby, Or chrysolite, as such are 
rare articles, and are not held to be of an 
indifferent nature,neither are they undesirable. 
(Vol. ii. p- 93.) 

A sillim sale (s1LLIM), 
jowels and marine shelis, isnot lawful, because 
the unities of these vary in their value. 
(VoL ii p. 539.) In the partition of property, 
igwels must not be divided by the @azi, but 
b mutual arrangement in the family, because 
in the actual value of 


orasale in trust, of 


of the great difference 
jewels. (Vol. iv. 13.) 

JEWS, JUDAISM. The Jewse 
are mentioned in the Gur'in and Traditions 
under the names of Yahiidi lsvya), pl Yahud, 
and Bani Isra'il (Jelly! PT) Ta Children of 
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Israel.” No distinction is made between Jews 
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and Israelites. Thoy are acknowledged to bo 
a peoplein possession of a divine book,and are 
called Ahlu'I- Kitab, or “ people of the book." 
Moses is their special law-giver (Abrabam 
not having beena Jew, buta « Hanif Muslim"): 
they are a people highly-favoured of God, 
but are said to have perverted the meaning of 
Seripture, and to have called Ezra “the Son 
of God." They have an intense batred of all 
true Muslims: and, asa punishment for their 
sins, some of them in times past had been 
changed into apes and swine, and others 
will have their hands tied to their necks 
and be cast into the Fire at the Day of 
Judgment. 

The following are the selections from the 
Gur'in relating to the Jews :-— 

Sarah ii. 116: “O children of Israel! 
remember my favour wherewith I have 
favoured you, and that high above all man- 
kind have I raised you." 

Sirah v. 48, 49: “ Verily, we have sent down 
the law (Taurat) wherein are guidance and 
light. By it did the prophets who profossed 
Islam judge the Jews: and the doctors and 
ths teachers judged by that portion of the 
Book of God, of which they were the keepers 
and the witnesses. Therefore, O Jews! fear 
not men but fear Me: and barter not away 
my signs for s mean price! And whoso will 
not judge by what God hath sent down—such 
arethe Infidels. And therein have we enacted 
forthem, “Life for life, an eye for eye, and 
nose for nose, and ear for ear, and tooth for 
tooth, and for wonnds retaliation' :—Whoso 
shall compromiee it as alms shall have therein 
the big tin of kis sin, and whoso will not 
judge by what God hath sent down—such are 
the transgressors.” 

Sirah iii. 60: «Abraham was not & Jew, 
nor yet a Christian. He was a Hanif Muslim, 
and not an idolater.” 

Sirah ix 30: “ The Jews say, ' Ezra 
(Usa isa son of God'j and the Christians 
say, ' The Messiah is a son of God." Such 
the saying in their mouths! They resemble 
the saying of the Infidels of old! God do 
battle with them ! How are they misguided!" 

Surah vi. 147: “To the Jews did we forbid 
every beast having an entire hoof, and of both 
bullocks and sheep we forbade them the fat, 
save what migbt be on their backs, or their 
entrails, and the fat attached to the bone. 
With this have we recompensed them, because 
of their transgression : and verily, we are 
indeed eguitable.” 

Surah iv. 48,49: Among the Jows are those 
who displace the words of their Scriptures, 
and say, "We have heard, and we have not 
obeyed. Hear thou, but as one that heareth 
not, and LOOK AT us', perplexing with their 
tongues, and wounding the Faith by their 
revilings. But if they would say, “We have 
beard, and we obey : hear thou, and REGARD 
us': it were better for them, and more right. 
But God hath cursed them for their unbelief. 
Few only of tbem are believers!” 

Sirah ii. 70-78: " Desire ye tben that for 
your szkes 1he Jews should bolieve? Yet a 
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part of them heard the word of God, and then, 
after they had understood it, erted it, 
und knew that they did so. And when they 
fall in with the faithful, they say, “We 
believe': but when they are apart one with 
another, they say, “ Will ye acguaint them 
with what God hath revealed to you, that 
they may dispute with you about it in the 
presence of your Lord?' Understand ye 
their aim? Know they not that God knoweth 
what they hide, as well as what they bring to 
ht? But there are illiterates among them 
who are not scgusinted with the Book, bu. 
with lies only, and have but vague fancies. 
Woe to those who with their own hands tran- 
scribe the Book corruptly, and then say, 
“ This is from God," that they may sell it for 
some mean price! Woe thento them for that 
which their hands have written! and, Woe to 
them for the gains which they have made!" 

Sirah v. 64-69: “Sar: O people of the 
Book! do ye not disavow us only because we 
bolievein God, and in what He hath sent down 
to us, and in what He hath sent down afore- 
time, and because most cf youare doers of ill? 
Sar: Can Tannounce to you any retribution 
worse than that which awaiteih ikem with 
God? They whom God hath cursedand with 
whom He hath been angry—some of them 
hath He changed into apes and swine: and 
they who worship Tagit are in evil plight, 
and have gone far astray from the right path ! 
When they presented themselves to you they 
said, ' We believe: but Infidels they came in 
unto you, and Infidels they went forth! God 
well knew what they concealed. Many of 
them shalt thou see hastening together to 
wickedness and malice, and to pat unlawful 
things. Shame on them for what they have 
done! Had not their doctors and teachers 
forbidden their uttering wickedness, and their 
eating unlawful food, bad indeed wonld have 
been their doings! “The hand of God,' say 
the Jewa, “is chained up.” Their own hands 
shall be chained up—and for that which they 
have said shall they be cursed. Nay! out- 
stretched are both His hands! At His own 
pleasure does He bestow yifta. That which 
hath been sent down 'to thee from thy Lord 
will surely increase the rebellion and unbelief 
of many of them: und we have put enmity 
and hutred between them that shall last till 
the day of the Resurrection. Oft as they 
kindle a beacon fire for war shall God guench 
it! and their aim will beto abet disorder on 
the earth: but God loveth not the abettors of 

: disorder." 

Nearly all the leading scripture characters 
connected with Old Testament history are 
either mentioned by name in the Gur'in or 
are referred to in the Traditions and com- 
mentaries 

(a) In the Gur'in we have Adam (Adam), 
Abel (Habil), Cain (Gabil), Enoch (Idris), 
Noah (Nih), Abraham (Jbrahim), Lot (Lut), 
Isaac (Ishag), Ishmael (Ismail), Jacob 
(Tag, , Joseph (Yusuf), Job (Liyub), 
Moses (Musa), Aaron (Harun), Korah( Garin), 
Pharaob (Fir'ain), Haman (Haman), David 
(Daud), Goliath (Jalir), Solomon (Sulaiman). 
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Saul (Telat), Jonah (Yiinus), Elisha (Al: 


2 In the Traditions and in the earuest 
commentaries on the Gur'in, are mentioned : 
Eve (Haww@), Hagar (Hajar), Nebuchad- 
nezzar (Bukhtnassar), Joshua (Yusha'), Jore- 
miah (Irmiya), Isaiah (Sha'ya), Benjamin 

Binyamin) Bzekiel Wiz), Baalam (Bakam), 

aniel (Daniyal), Sarah (Sarah), and many 
others. But itis remarkable that afier Solo- 
mon, there is no mention of the Kings of 
Israel and Judah. 

(c) The chief incidents of Jewieh hisrory 
are recorded in the @ur'in with a strange and 
curious admixture of Rabbinical fable The 
creation of the world, the formation of Adam 
and Eve, the fall, the expulsion from Eden, 
Cain'sand Abels sacrifices, the death of Abel: 
Noah's preaching, the Ark built, the deluge, 
tbe tower of Babel: Abraham, the friond of 
God, his call from idolatry, Isaac the son of 
promise, Sarah's incredulity, Hagar and 
Ishmael, the willingness of Abraham to sacri- 
fice his son, Lot and the cities of the plain: 
Jacob and the tribes, Joseph sold into Egypt, 
Potiphar's wife, Joseph tempted, the dreams 
of the baker and butler, and of the king : 
Moses, his preservation in infancy, kills an 
Egyptian, flies to Midian, works miracles in 
the presence of Pharaoh, manna from heaven, 
the giving of the Iaw, Aaron's rod, the golden 
calf, the passage of the Red Sea: Job's 
pesiaanas Balaam cursing the Israolites 3 

avid's psalms, his sin and repentance: 
Solomon's wisdom, the Gueen of Sheba, the 
building of the temple: Jonah's preaching, 
his eacape from the fish: these and mang 
other incidents, evidently taken from the Old 
Testament, and worked up into a narrative 
with the assistance of Talmudic interpreta- 
tions, form the chief historical portion of the 


an. 

(d) Many of the doctrines and social pre- 
cepts of the Gur'in are also from Judaism. 
The Unity of God, the ministry of angels, 
the inspired law, tbe law of marriage and 
divorce, domestic slavery, the day of Sacri- 
fice, prayer and ablution, the lex talioni3, the 
degrees of affinity, the stoning of the adul- 
terer, and many other injunctions, zre pre- 
cisely those of the Mosaic code, with some 
modifications to meet the reguirements of 
Arabian social life. 

Whilst, thereforc, Muhammad took little of 
his religious system from Christianity, he was 
vastly indebted to Judaism both for his his- 
torical narratives and his doctrines and pre- 
cepta. Islam is nothing more nor less than 
Judsism plus the Apostlesbip of Muhammad. 
The teachings of Jesus form no part of his 
religious ayatem. (canistianrry.) 

(ce) The Guraish charged Muhammad with 
want of originality in his revelationa. For 
even at the end of his career, and when he 
was uttering his latest Sirahs, “they said, 
as our yerses were rehearsed to them—- 


“ This is nothing but tales of yore.'” (Sirah 


viii. 31) “And when it was said to them, 
What is it your Lord sent down? 'They said, 
"Old folk's tales"” (Sirah xvi. 25) The 
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Guraish even charged him with having ob- 
tained assistance, “ Thor said it is only some 
mortal who teaches him.” And Muhammad 
admits there was someone who might be sus- 
pected of helping him, for he replies, “ The 
tongue of him whom they lean towarde is 
barbarous and this (@ur'in) is plain Arabic.” 
(Surah xvi. 105.) Husain, the commentator, 
in remarking upon this verse, says, “Iis 
related that there was a siave belonging to 
“Amar ibn “Abdi Ulah al-Hazrami, named Jabr 
(an according to some a second slave named 

asir), who used to read tbe Law and the 
Gospel, and Muhammad used, when he 
paseed, to stand and listen.” 

And the whole construction of the Gur'in 
bears out the supposition that its subject 
matter was received orally and worked into 
poetical Arabic by & man of genius. What- 
ever he may have heard from the readings of 
Jabr and Yasir of the text of the Old and 
New Testament scriptures, it is very evident 
that he obtained his explanations from one 
well versed in Talmudic lore. A Jeowish 
Rabbi, Abraham Geiger, in ab. 1883, wrote 
a prize essay in answer to the guestion put by 
the university : “ Inguiratur in fontes Alco- 
rani seu legis Muhammedice eo8, gui ex 
Judmismo derivandi sunt.” His essay in reply 
is entitled, “ Was hat Mohammed aus dem 
Judenthume sufgenommen?” In this troa- 
tise it is clearly demonstrated how much the 
whole system of Islim is indebted to Tal- 
mudic Judaism for its teachings. Its nar- 
ratives, its doctrines, and its theological 
terma, are chiefiy derived from those of the 
Talmud. 

The works of Geiger, J. M. Arnold, Her- 
shom, McCaul, Bishop Barclay, Deutsch, 
Lightfoot, Schottgen, Ugolini, Meuschen 
(which pending & complete translation of 
the Talmud, can be consulted), will, upon 
comparison with the teachings of the Guran, 
reveal how entirely Muhammad constructed 
his religious system on tbe lines of Talmudic 
Judaism. We are indebted to the late Dr. 
J. M. Arnold'e Islam and Uhristiantty, for the 
following review of the subject, he having 
largely availed himself of the facta given in 
Geiger's celebrated essay, already referred 
to. 

The seven beavena and the seven earths 
which are held in the Talmud, have found 
their way into the Garin!  During the 
creation, God'a glorious throne was placed in 
the air upon the water.? According to the 
Talmud, “the world is the sixtieth part of 
the garden, the garden is tbe sixtietb part of 
Eden”, and Muhammad states that the 
breadth of the garden is that of heaven and 
earth? Both in tbe Gur'an and Talmud we 
find seven hells -as the appointed abode for 
the damned, and each holi has seven gates in 
both documents. Th entrance ot Jahan- 


ka Chagira, ix. 2. et 

2 Rashi on Gen. i. 97 and Sarahs xi. 9, xxva. 263 
xriii. 117 Ixxxv. 15. - 

3 Thaanitb, x.: Pesashitn, xoiv., and Sirah iii. 
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ham is marked, according to the Sukkah, by 
two date-trees, between which smoke jssuos : 
and the Gur'in speaks of a tree in heh 
(zagovm) of which the damned are to eat, 
and of which many terrible things are related.! 
In the Talmud the prince of hell domands 
supply for his domain, and & similar reguest 
is made in the @ur'in? Between the seven 
heavens and the seven hells is an intermediate 
place (a'rar), for those who are too good to 
be cast into hell and too imperfect to be 
admitted into heaven? This intermediate 
abode ig, however, 80 nartow, that the con- 
versations of the blessed and the damned on 
either side may be overheard. Again, the 
happiness of Paradise (raranisejis similarly 
described in both Talmud and Gur'an :$ also 
the dificulty of attaining it. /The Talmud 
declares that itia as easy for an ole, hant to 
enter through the eye of & nee le: tho 
@ur'in substituting & camel for an elephant 
That the doad live in the' sight of God is 
stated in both documents in the same terms, 
and that there is no admission to the actual 
presence of the Almighty before the Day of 
Judgment and the resurrection of the dead. 
The signs of the last day as given in the 
@ur'in are borrowed egually from the Scrip- 
tures and the Talmud. (RESURRECTION-) 

The lengthened descriptions in the Gur'in 
of the future resurrection and jadgment are 
also tinged with 8 Talmudical colouring. 
That the sereral members of the human body 
shall bear witness against the damned, and 
that idols shall share in the punishment of their 
worahipper3, is stated in both the Talmud 
and Gur'in.? The time of the last jadgment 
Muhammad declined to fix, resting upon the 
Jewish or Seriptural sentence, that “ one day 
with God is like 8 thousand.”? The Jeows, in 
speaking of tbe resurrection of the dead, 
allude to the sending down of rain, the 
Gurin also afirms that this means of 
guickening the dead will be employed.! 
Further still, the Talmudical idea that the 
dead will risein the garments in which they 
were buried, likewise has been adopted by 
Islam." i 
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The Jewish opinion was that “ all 
the prophets saw in & dark, but Moses in & 
clear mirror.” 1? In the @ur'in, God senda 
down His angelic messenger, Gabriel, a8 “ the 
Holy Ghost,” with revelations : and this very 


"3 Sukkah xxxvii., and Gurahs xxxvii. 60: xliv. 
2 Othioth by Rabbi Akiba, viii. 1: and Sarah 1. 
3 Midraah on Eccles. vii. I4j and SOrah vii. d- 


xiii. 26. 

5 Surab vii. 98. 

s Suraha lxxv. 23) Ixxxix. 27. 

1 Surahs xxi. 104) xxxix. 67) xliv. 93 xvii. 00, 
ai. en xnii 2) xxvii. 8. Compared with Isa. 
xxxiv. 4: Ezek. xxxviii., xxxiz. 

8 Chagiga, xxvi.j Thsanith xi. , and Sorahs xxiv. 
243 xxxvi. 655 xli. 195 Sukkah, xxix. : and Strah 


xxi. 98. 
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notion of Gabriel being considered the Spirit 
of God seema to be borrowed from the Jews.! 
Again, the demonology of the Gur'in is | 
chiefly taken from the Talmud. Three pro- 
ies the demons have in common with 
angols, and three with men—they have wings 
like angels, they can fly from one end of the 
world to the other, and know things to come. 
But do they know future events? No, but 
they listen behind the veil. The three 
properties in common with men are: they eat 
and drink, indulge in physical love, and die.? 
This Jewish idea was adopted in the @ur'in, 
and spun out ad libitum, for instance, whilat 
listening once to the angelic conversations, 
they were hunted away with stones. Their 
presence inplaces of worship is admitted both 
in the Talmud and the @ur'in: thus it 
happened that “when the servant of God 
stood up to invoke Him, the Jinns all but 
pressed on him in the crowd.” (orxu. 
Amongst the moral precepts which aro 
borrowed from the Talmud, we may mention 
that children are not to obey their parents 
whcon the latter demand that which is evil.t 
Prayer may be performed standing, walking, 
or even riding 3? devotions may be shortened 
Lin urgent cases, without committing sin: 8 
drunken persons are not to engage in acta of 
worship:' ablutions before prayer are in 
special cases enforced, but generally reguired 
both inthe Talmud and the (ur'an :? each per- 
mit the use of sand instead of water (TAYAM- 
MUM), when the latteris not to be procured.? 
The Talmud prohibits loud and noisy prayers, 
,and Muhammad gives this short injunction :— 
“ Cry not in your prayers”:19 in addition to 
this secret prayer, public worship is egually 
commended. The Shema prayer of the Jews 
is to be performed “ when one is able to dis- 
tinguisah a blue from a white thread,” and 
this is precisely the criterion of the com- 
mencement of the fast in the Gur'in.!! 
Inamazan.) : Oa 
Tbe following social precepts are likewise 
copied from Judaism: a divorced woman 
must wait tbree months before marrying 
ain!? Loavono: mothers are to nurse their 
ohildren two full years: and the degrees of 
affinity within which marriages are lawful,!? 
MARRIAGE.) The historical incidents which 
Hau borrowed from Judaism are 
embodied, regardless of the sources from 
which he gleaned them, and indifferent to all 
order or system. Ignorant of Jewish history, 
Muhammad appropriates none of the historical 
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way-marks which determine the great epochs 
recorded in the Old Testament, but confines 
himself to certain 6ccurrences in the lives of 
single individuals. At the head of the ante- 
diluvian patriarchs stands the primogenitor 
of the human race. In Sirah,ii. 2 Wwaread, 
“ When thy Lord said to the angels, Verily Lam 
oing to place a substitute on earth, they said, 

ilt thou place there one who will do evil 
therein and shed blood ? but we celebrate Tg 
praisc and sanctify Thee. God answered, 
Vorily I know that which ye know not: and 
He taught Adam the names of all things, and 
then proposed them to the angels, and said, 
Declare unto me the names of these things 
if ye say trath, They answered, Praise be 
unto Thee, we have no knowledge but what 
Thou teachest us, for Thou art knowing and 
wise. God said, O, Adam, tell them their 
names. And when he had told them their 
names, God said, Did I not tell you that I 
know the secrets of heaven and earth, and 
know that which ye discover, and that which 
ye conceal?” Let us examine whence the 
Gur'in obtained this information. “ When 
God intended to create man, He advised with 
the angels and said unto them, We will make 
man in our own image (Gen. i. 26). Then 
said they, What is man, that Thou remem- 
berest him (Psalm viii. 5), what shall 
be his peculiarity? He answered, His wis- 
dom is superior to yours. Then brougbt He 
before them cattle, animals, and birds, and 
asked for their names, bat they knew it not. 
After man was created, He caused them to 
pass before Him, and asked for their names 
and he answered, This is an ox, that an 
ass, this a horse, and that & camel. 
But what is thy name? To me it becomes 
to be called “earthly, for from 'earth' I 
am created.”) 'To this may be added the 
fable that God commanded the angels to wor- 
ship Adam,? which is likewise appropriated 
from Taimudic writings. Some Jewish fables 
record that the angels contemplated wor- 
Shipping man, but were prevented by God: 
others precisely agree with the Gur'in,! that 
God commanded the angels to worship man, 
and that they obeyed with the exception of 
Satan. 

The Sunnah informs us that Adam was 
sixty yards high, and Rabinnical fables make 
him extend from one end of the world to the 
bther, but upon the angels esteeming him & 
second deity, God put His hand upon him and 
reduced him toa dousand yards!t fapan.) 

The account given in the Gur'in of Cain's 
murder is borrowed from the Bible, and his 
conversation with Abel, before he slew him,s 
is the same as that in the Targum of 
Jerusalem, generally called pseudo-Jonathan, 
After the murder, Cain sees a raven burying 


2 Midrash Rabbah on Leviticus, Parsahah xir. j 
and Genesis, Paraahah viii., and Sanhedrin, 
xxxriii. 
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another, and from this sight gains the idea of 
interring Abel. The Jewish fable differs 
only in ascribing the interment to the parents: 
“ Adam and his wife sat weeping and lament- 
ing him, not knowing what to do with the 
body, as they were unseguainted with burying. 
Then came a raven, whose fellow was dead : 
he took and buried it in the earth, hiding it 
before their eyes. Than said Adam, I shall 
do like this raven, and, taking AbeP's corpse, 
he dug inthe earth and hid it"! The sen- 
tence following in the @ur'in—" Wherefore 
we commanded the children of Israel, that he 
who slayeth a soul, not by way of retaliation, 
or because he doeth corruptly in the earth, 
shall be asif he had slain all mankind, but 
he who saveth a soul alive shall be as if he 
saved all souls alive," would have no connec- 
tion with what precedes or follows, were it 
not for the Targum of Onkelos, in the para- 
phrase of Gen. iv. 10, where it is gaid that 
the blood of Cain's brother cried to God from 
the earth, thus implying that Abel's posterity 
were also cut off. Andin the Mishnah San- 
hedrin, we find the very words which the 
Gur'an attaches to the murder, apparently 
with sense or connection.? (ABEL, CAIN.) 
Noah stands forth as the preacher of righ- 
teousness, builds the ark, and is saved, with 
his family :8 his character is, however, drawn 


. more from Rabbinical than Biblical sources. 


The conversations of Noah with the people, 
and the words with which they mocked him 
whilst building the ark," are the same in Tal- 
mudical writings asin the @or'in: and both 
declare that the generation of the food was 
punished with boiling water$ (NOAH) 

The next patriarch after the Hood is Hud, 
who is none other than Eber : another sample 
of the ignorance of Muhammad. In the days 
of Had the tower is constructed j the “ ob- 
atinate hero,” probably Nimrod, takes the 
lead: the sin of idolatry is abounding: an 
idol is contemplated as the crowning of the 
tower: but the building is overthrown, the 
tribes 'are dispersed, and punished in this 
world and in the world to come.8 These par- 
ticulars are evidently borrowed from scrip- 
ture and Rabbinical writings. In the Gar'an, 
however, the dispersion is caused by & poi- 
aonous wind, and not by the confusion of 
tonguea. The significance which the Gur'ain 
gives to Hid is again in perfect accordance 
with Rabbinical Judaism : “ Eber was a great 
prophet, for he prophetically called his son 
Peleg (dispersion), by the help of the Holy 
Ghost, because theearth was to be disperaed."7 
Among all the patriarchs, Abraham was most 
esteemed by Muhammad, as being neither 
Jew nor Christian, but a Muslim. That he 
wrote books is also the belief of the Jewish 
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doctors.! His attsining the knowledge of the 
trne faith, bis zeal to convert his generation : 
his destruction of the idole: the fury of the 
people : their insisting on his being burned, 
and his marvellous deliverance: all these 
particulars in the life of Abraham, as given 
by the @ur'in, are minutely copied from 
Jewish fictions.! (HUD, ABRAHAM.) 

The (ur'in states that the angels whom 
Abraham received appesred as ordinary 
Arabs, and he was astonished when they de- 
clined to eat. According tothe Talmud, the 
also “ appeared to him no morethan Arabs: be 
but another passage adds : “ The angels de- 
acended and did eat. Are they, then, said to 
have really eaten? No! but they appeared 
as if they did eat and drink." As a proof of 
Muhammad's nncertainty raspecting the bia- 
tory of Abraham, we add, that the donbt re- 
garding their having & son in their old age is 
expressed in the @ur'in by Abraham instead 
of Sarah, and she is made to laagh at the 
promise of a son, before it was given. Again, 
the command to offer his son is given to 
Abraham before Isaac is born or promised, 
s0 that the son who was to be offered up 
could be none other than Ishmael, who was 
spoken of immediately before as the “ meek 
youth!” Muhammadan divinesare, howerer, 
not agreed whether Isiimael was to he offered 
up, although it is reported by some that the 
horns of the ram, which was sacrificed in 
his stoad, were preserved at Makkah, his 
dwelling-place! jisumarl.) We may ac- 
count for Muhammad's reckoning Ishmsel 
among the prophets and patriarchs, from his 
being considered the patriarch of the Arabs 
and the founder of the Ka'bah. 

Among the sons of Jacob, Joseph occupier 
the pre-eminonce. His history is mainly the 
same as in the Bible, embellished with the 
fabulons tradition of the Jews. Among these 
is the assumption that Joseph “ would have 
sinned had he not seen the evident demon- 
atration of his Lord.” That this is borrowed 
is clear from the following fable: Rabbi 
Jochanan saith, “Both intended to commit 
sin: seizing him by the garment, ahe said, Lie 
with me.... Then appeared to him the form 
of his father at the window, who called to 
him, Joseph! Joseph! the names ot thy 
brothers shall be engraven upon the stones of 
the Ephod, also thine own: wilt thou tbat it 
shull beerased? "4 This is almost literally 
repeated by a Muslim commentary to the 
Sirah xii. 24. The fable of Potiphar's wife 
inviting the Fgyptian ladies toa feast, to see 
Joseph, because they had laughod at her, and 
of their being so overcome with admiration 
of Joseph, that they accidentally cut their 
hands in eating fruit, is exactly so related in 
a very ancient Hebrew book, from which Mu- 
hammad doubtless derived it. The story 
about the garment being ront, and the setting 


1 The Jews aseribe to him the Sepher Jecivah. 

2 Midrash Rabbah on Genesis, Parash. xvii. 

3 Kiddushin, lii. 

“ Botah, xxxvi. 2. 

3 Sarah xii. 26: andthe Commentary ofal.Farrar 
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up of an evidence of guilt or innocence re- 
specting it, is also borrowed, to the very letter 
from the same source! In this Sirah it is 
also stated, that “the devil made him 
(Joseph) forget the remembrance of his 
Lord,” in perfect harmony with the Jewish 
tradition, “ Vain speech tendeth to destruc- 
tions though Joseph twice urged the chief 
butler to remember him, yet he had to re- 
main two years longer in prison.”? The 
seeking protection from man is here repre- 
sented as the instigation of Satan. 
(sosera.) : 

The @ur'in causes Jacob to tell his sons 
to enter at different gates, and the same in- 
junction is given by the Patriarch in the 
Jewish writings : “ Jacob said to them, Enter 
not throngh one and the same gate.”3 The 
exclamation of the sons of Israel, when they 
found the cup in Benjamin's sack—'' Has he 
stolen ? 80 has his brother also "—are clearly 
2 perversion of the words which the Jewish 
traditions put into their mouths: “ Behold a 
thief, son of a female thief!" referring to 
the stealing of the Seraphim by Rachel. 
Muhammad, again, acguaints us that Jacob 
knew by divine revelation that his son Joseph 
was still alive, and Jewish tradition enables 
us to point out whence he obtained the infor- 
mation. We read in the Midrash Jalkut, 
"An unbeliever asked our master, Do the 
dead continue to live? your parents do not 
believe it, and will ye receive it? Of Jacob, 
it is said, he refused to be comforted, had he 
believed that the dead still lived, would he 
not hare been comforted? But he answered, 
Fool, he knew by the Holy Ghost that he 
still really lived, and abont a living person 
people need no comfort.” k 

Muhammad made but scanty allusions to 
1he early patriarchs, Joseph only excepted : 
but concerning Moses, it was his interest to 
be more profuse in his communicationg, pos- 
sibly from the desire to be considered like 
him, as he is generally thought to have taken 
tbat prophet as his model. Among the op- 
pressions which Pharaoh exercised towards 
the Jews, are named his ordering their chi!. 
dren to be cast into the water. Moses, the 
son of “Imran was put into an ark by his 
mother, Pharach's wife, observing the child, 
rescues him from death, and gives bim back 
to his mother to nurse. When Moses was 
grown up, he sought to assist his oppressed 
bretbren, and kills an Egyptian, being the 
next day reminded of this deed by an Hebrew, 
he fees to Midian, and marries the daughter 
of an inhabitant of that country.8 When 
about to leave Midian, he sees a burning 
bush, and, approaching it, receives a call to 
go to Eyypt to exhort Pharaoh, and perform 
miraclea, he accepts the mission. but re- 


4 Midrash Jalkut, cxrlvi. . 

2 Midrash Rabhbah on Gen. xl, 14: Geiger, p. 146: 
avd Surah xii. 42. , 1 

9 Midrash Rabbah on Genesis, Parash. xci.: and 
Na aah Rabbuh, Keii., Gen, xxxi. 19 and 

urah xii. 77. Sa 
Ne daan Jalkut, exliii, : and Sirah xii. 36. 

€ Surahe xx. 37 : xxviii. 2. 
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guests the aid of his brother Aaron! Pha- 
raoh, however remains aninfidel, and gathers 
his sorcerers together, who perform only in- 
ferior miracles: and, in spite of Pharaoh's 
threat3, they become believers? Judgment 
falls upon the Egyptians: they are drowned, 
whilst the Israelites are saved.3 A rock 
yiolds water.- Moses receives the law,' and 
desires to see the glory of God, During 
Moses' absence, the Israelites make & golden 
calf, which he destroys, and reducing it to 
powder, makes them drink it.8 After this, 

oses chooses seventy men as assistants." 
The spies sent to Canaan are all wicked with 
the exception of two: the people being de- 
ceived by them, must wander forty years in 
the desert. Korah, on guarrelling -with 
Moses, is swallowed up by the earth.? 
(Koraa.) The marvellous journey of Moses 
with his servant is not to be omitted in this 
summary of events! Among the details da- 
serve to be mentioned, that Himan and 
Korah were counsellors of Pharaoh.!! It is 
not surprising that Muhammad should as30o- 
ciate Haman with Pharaoh as an enemy of 
the Jews, sinoe he cared little when indivi- 
duals lived, provided they could be introdused 
with advantage. Korah, according to Jewiah 
tradition, was chief agent or treasurer to 
Pharaoh.? The ante-exodus persecution of 
the Jews is ascribedtoa dream of Pharaoh.'8 
This is in exact accordance with Jewish tra- 
dition, which, as Canon Churton remarks, has 
in part the sanction of Acta vii. and Hebrews 
xi., thongh not found in Exodus: « The sor- 
cerers said to Pharaoh, A boy shall be born 
who will lead the Israelites out of Egypt. 
Then thought he, Cast all male children into 
the river, and he will be cast in among them.”14 
The words (Exod. xi. 7), “I will call »ne of 
the Hebrew women,” produced the Rabbinical 
fiction, “ Why just a Hebrew woman? This 
shows that he was handed to all the Egyptian 
women: but he would not drink, for God 
said, The mouth which shall once speak with 
me, should it drink what is anclean?” This 
was too valuable for Muhammad to omit from 
the Gur'in.!6 Aithough it is nowhere said in 
the Bible that the sign of the leprous hand 
was wrought in the presence of Pharaoh, yet 
the Gur'an relates it as having there taken 
place!” And in this also it was preceded by 
Jewish tradition—“ He put his hand into 
his bosom, and withdrew it leprous, white 
as smowj they also put their hands into their 


1 Sorahs xx. 8, xxvi. 9, xxxviii, 29: Ixxix. 15, 

2 Sirabs vii. 101: x. 76: xi. 99, xx. 50. 

3 Sirahs ii. 46: vii. 1275 x. 90: xx. 79) xxri. 59 
xeriii. 405 xliii. 55, 

“ Sirah vii. 143. 

5 Sirahs vii. 135, ii. 52, ix. 152, 

8 Surahs ii. 48: vii. 147 : xx. 82 

1 Sirah vii. 155. 

8 Surah v. 23. 

? Surah xxviii. 16, 

10 Sorah xviii. 50. 

11 Yurah xxviii. 38, xxix. 38: xl. 25, 

Midrash on Numbers, Parash, xiv. 

13 Sgrah xxviii. 5. 

14 Pirke Rabbi Elieser, xlviii. 

19 Sotah xii. 2. 

18 Sgrah xxiii. Il. 

17 SGrahs vii. 105: xxv. 32. 
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bosoms and withdrew them leprous, white as 
anow,”! Again, among Moses' own people, 
none but his own tribe believed him.3 This 
Muhammad doubtless inferred from the state- 
ment of the Rabbis: “The tribe of Levi was 
exempted from hard labour.”3 Among the 
sorcerers of Egypt, who first asked for their 
wages, and then became believers, when tbeir 
nerpents were swallowed by that of Moses," 
Pharaoh himself was chief Here, again, 
Muhammad is indebted to Judaism: “ Pha- 
raoh, who lived in the days of Moses, was a 
wreat sorcerer.”$ In other places of the 
@Gur'in, Pharaoh claims divinity,7 and Jewish 
tradition makes him declare, “ Already from 
the beginning ye speak falsehood, for 1 am 
Lord 'of the world, I have made myself as 
woll as the Nile”: as itis said of him (Ezek. 
xxir. 8), “ Mine is the river, and I have made 
it.”8 The Arub prophet was much confused 
with reyard to the plagues, in some places he 
enumerates nine,” in others only tive, the first 
of which is said to be the Flood!1 As the 
drowning in the Red Sea happened after the 
laguea, he can only allude to the Deluge. 

The following somewhat dark and uncer- 
tain passage"! concerning Pharaoh has cansed 
commentators great perplexity. It is stated 
that Pharaoh pursued the Israelites until 
actually drowning, when, confessing himself a 
Muslim, he was saved alive from the bottom 
of the sea, to be a “witness for age to 
come.” I? But we find that it is merely & ver- 
sion of a Jewish fable: “ Perceive the great 

wer of repentance! Pharaoh, King of 

t, uttered very wicked words— Who is 
the God whose voice I shall obey ? ayem 
v. 2) Yet an he repented, saying. ' Who is 
like unto thee among the goda?" (xv. 2) God 
maved him from death: for it saith, Almost 
had TI atretched out my hands and destroyed : 
but God let him live, that he might declare 
hia power and strength.” 

Aa Jewish commentators add to Exod. 
xv. 27, where we read of twelve fountains 
being found near Elim, that each of the 
tribes had a well, s0 Muhammad transposes 
the statement, and declares that twelve foun- 
tains aprang from the rock which had been 
smitten by Moses at Rephidim.!s The Rabbi- 
nical fable, that God covered the Israelitos 
with Mount Sinai, on the occasion of the law- 
Kiving,# is thus amplified in the Gur'in : “ We 


shook the mountain over them, as though it 


1 Pirke Rabbi Elieser, xlviti. 

2 Sarah x. 3. 

a Midrash Babbab, Parasb. v. 

4 SOorahs vii. 11 xxvi. 40. 

7 Burahs xx. 47 : xxvi. 48. 

S Midraah Jalkut, clxxsii. 

1 SArahs xxviii. 38) xlili. 50. 

# Rab. Erodus, Parash. v. 

" Sgraha xvii. 103, xxvii. 112. 

10 Ftrah vii. 130. 

1 Sarah x. 90. 

12 Seoal-BaizkwI, Husain, al-Jalilin and others. 
13 Pirke Rabbi Elieser, xlili. Midrash Jalknt, 
cexxxviii. 

14 Rashi on Erodua, xv. 27. 


18 Canon Churton pointed out to Dr. J. M. Aruold 
that the statement of twelve streams Bowing from 
the rock occurs in the Litargy of 8t. omas 


(vide Howard's Christ. of St. Thomas, P. 224). 
16 Aboda Sarah, ii. 2. 


unto you with reverence.”! 
adds that the Israelites, now demanding to 
see God, die, and are raised again? It will 
not be diftcult to trace the origin of this fig- 
ment. When the Israelitos demanded two 
things from God—that they might zee his 
glory and hear his voice—both were granted 
tothem. Then it is added, “ These things, 
however, they had no power to resist: as 
they came to Mount Sinsi, and He appeared 
unto them, their souls escaped by His speak- 
ing, an it is said, "My soul escaped as He 
spake.' The Torah, however, interceded for 
them, saying, ' Doesa king give his daughter 
to marriage and kill his household? The 
whole world rejoices (at my appearance), and 
thy children (the Israelites) shall they die?" 
At once their souls returned : therefore it is 
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had been a covering, and they imagined 
that it was falling upon them and we said, 


“Receive the law which we have brought 
The Gur'in 


said, The doctrine of God is perfect, and 


brings back the soul.”3 In the matter of the 
golden calf, the @ur'in follows as usual the 


fabulous account of the Rabbinical traditions. 
Both represent Aaron as having been nearly 


killed when at first resisting the entreaty of 


the people. The Sanhedrin relates : “ Aaron 
saw Chur elanghtered before his eyes (who 
Oo posed them), and he thought, If I do not 
yield to them they will deal with me as they 
dealt with Chur.”4 According to another 
passago in the Gur'in, an Israolite named as- 
Samiri 'enticed them, and made the calt 
Like the wandering Jew in Christian fable, 
as-Simiri is punished by Moses with endless 
wandering, and he is compelled to repeat the 
words, “ Touch me not.”$ Jewish traditions 


.make Mikah assistin manufacturing the idol 


calf 7 but Muhammad either derived as-Simiri 
from Samael, or, as the Samaritans are stated 
by the Arab writers to have said, “ Touch 
me not,” he may have considered as-Simiri 
as the author of the sect of the Samaritans. 
That the calf thus produced by as-Simiri 
from the ornaments of the people, lowed on 
being finished,?is evidently a repetitionof the 
following Jewieh tradition: “ The calf came 
forth (Exod. xxii. 24) roaring, and the Is- 
raelites saw it. Rabbi Jehuda says, Samael 
entered the calf and romred to deceive the 
Israelitea.” The addition, that the tribe of 
Levi remained faithful to God, is both Scrip- 
tural and Rabbinical? The matter of Korah 
is honoured with singular embellishmenta: for 
instance, Korah had such riches, that from 
ten to forty strong men were reguired to 
carry the keys of his treasures.!? Abu '1-Fidi, 
says forty mules were reguired to convey the 
keys. Jewish tradition is still more extra- 


1 Surah vii. 170. 

2 Sgrahs ii. 52: iv. 152. 

3 Aboda Sarah, ii. 2. 

4 Sanhedrin, v. : and Sarah vii. 150. 

5 Surah xx. 87, 90, 98. 

s Surah xx. 97. 

1 Rashi to Sanhedrin, ci. 2. 

2 Pirke Rabbi Elieser, clir., and Sirah vii. 147, 


xx. 90. 

" Pirke Rabbi Elieser, xlv., and Sarah vii. 150: 
see Exodua xxrii. 26. 

10 Surah xxviii. 76. 
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yagant: “Joseph buried three treasures in 
Egypt, one of which became known to Korah. 

Ches are turned to destruction to bim that 
possesses them (Eceles. v. 12), and this may 
woll be applied to Korah. The keys to the 
treasures of Korah made a burden for 800 
white mules.” 

The accusation from which God cleared 
his servant Moses, of which the @ur'in makes 
mention, was occasioned by Korab. “ Abu 
Aliah saya it refers to Korah hiring a harlot 
to reproach Moses before all the people, upon 
which God struck her dumb, and destroyed 
Korah, which cleared Moses from the 
charge.”? Thia is unguestionably an ampli- 
fcation of the following passage: “ Moses 
heard, and fell on his face. What was it he 
heard? That they accused him of having 
to do with another man's wife.”3 Others 
conceive the unjust charge from which Moses 
was cleared, to have been that of murdering 
Aaron on Mount Hor, because he and Eleazar 
only were present when Aaron died! That 
they had recourse to Jewish tradition, will 

| @ppear from the subjoined extract: “ The 
whole congregation saw that Aaron was 
dead: and when Moses and Eleazar came 
down from the mountain, the whole congrega- 
tion gathered together, asking, Where is 
Aaron? But they said, He is dead. How 
can the Angel .of Death touch a man, by 
whom he was resisted and restrained, as it is 
said, Hestood between the dead and the living, 
and the plague wna stayod? If ye bri $ 
itis well: if not, we will stone you. Moses 
prayed, Lord of the World, remove from me 
this suspicion! Then God opened and showed 

them Aaron's body.” And to this the pas- 
sage applies : « The whole congregation saw,” 
&c. (Numb. xx. 29, 75.) Dadan) 

The time of the Judges is passed over un- 
noticed, and from the manner in which the 
election of a king is introduced,' it would ap- 
pear that Muhammad was ignorant of the long 
interval between Moses and Saul! fsaur.) 
Of David's history, only his victory over 
Goliath and his fnll through Bathsheba are 
recorded. fpaviv.| Tho Traditions make 
mention of the brevity of bis slumbers, and 
commentators of the @ur'in affirm the same : 
“ The Apostle uf God said David slept half the 
night: he then rose for a third part, and 
slept again a sixth part.” This is dorived 
from the Rabbis, who assert that the king 
slept only for the term of “ sixty breathinga.”6 
Of the wisdom of Solomon, the @ur'in makes 
particular mention and to support the stato- 
ment, adds, that he understood tbe language 
of birda, this was also the opinion of the 
Jewish doctors. The winds, or, more pro- 
bable, spiritas, obeyed him, and demons, 
birds, and beasts, formed part of his standing 

2 Pirke Rabbi Elieser, xlv. 

2 Al-Farrir on Sgrah xxriti. 69. 

3 Pirke Rabbi Elieser, xlv. 

4 Surah ii. 247: " Dost thou not lookat ae crowd 
of tho children of Israel after Moses" time, when 
they said toa prophet of theirs, Raise up for us 
king, and we wi Teht in God's way.” 

Muhammad ascribes to Saul what the Scrip- 


tures relate of Gideon. Judges vii. 5. 
8 Bee Berachoth. 
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army! Jewish commentators record that 
“ demons of various kinds, and evil spirits 
were subject to him”? The story of the 
@ueen of Sheba, and the adventures of the 
lapwing,? are only abridgments from Jewiah 
traditions. ” With regard to the fable, that 
demons assisted Solomon in the building of 
the Temple, and, being deceived, continued it 
after his death, we may here add that Mu- 
hammad borrowed it directly from the Jewa." 
When Solomon became hanghty, one of his 
many demons ruled in his. stead, till he re- 
pented, The Sanhedrin also refers to this de- 
gradation : “ In the beginning Solomon reigned 
also over the upper worlds”, as it is said, 
“ Solomon sat on the throne of God", after that 
only over his staff, as it is said, “ What pro- 
fit hath a man of all his Iabour?” and still 
later, “ This is my portion of all my labour.” 
Om repenting, he maimed his horses, consider- 
ing them & uselesa luxury. In the Talmud 
and the Scriptures, we find allusion to his 
obtaining them as well as to their being pro- 
hibited.8 (soromon. 

Elijah is among the few characters which 
Muhammad notices after Solomon nothing, 
indeed, is mentioned of his rapture to heaven, 
yet he is considered a great prophet.? Among 
the Jows, Elijah appears in human form to 
the pious on earth, he visits them in their 
places of worship, and communicates rovela- 
tions from God to eminent Rabbis. In this 
charater Elijah also appears in Muslim divi- 
nity, (riwam.,) Jonah is the “man of the 
fish "5 Muhammad relates his history in his 
usual stylo, not omitting his journey to Ni- 
neveh, or the gourd which afforded him 
shade. (3oxam.) Job, too, with his suffer- 
ing and cure is noticed 9 (yoB), also the three 
men who were cast into a burning fiery fur- 
nace'? (Dan. iii. 8): the turning back of the 
shadow of degrees on the occasion of Hoze- 
kiah's recovery.!! 

(See Arnold's Islam and Christianity, Long- 
mans, London, 1874, p. 116, segg. Dr. J. M. 
Arnold gives in many instances the original 
Hebrew of his guotations from the Talmud.) 

In the Gur'an there are several Hebrew 
and Talmudic terms which seem to indicate 
that its author had become familiar with 
Talmudic terching. The following are the 
most noticeable :— 


(1) Tho Gur'in, MIS, from gara', “to rend,” 
Heb. Djan and eguivalent to ND: “ road- 


ing.” See Neh. viii. 8: “And caused them 
to undorstand the reading.” 


1 Sfrahs xxi. 81, xxvii. 15, xxxiv. Il xxxviii. 


8 The second Targum on Esther i. 3. 

2 Dr. J. M. Arnold gives a translation of the 
mag from the Targum. (See Islam and Chris- 
sani 

« 

8 


ty, p. 148) 
diktin Ixvifi. : and Surah xxxiv. 
Banhedrin, xx,, also Mid. Rab. on Number, 
Parash. xi. 
8 Sanhedrin, xxi.: and Sarah xxxviii. 29. 
1 Barah vi. 85: xxxvii. 123, 190, 
1 Borah vi. 853 x. 98: xxi, 87) Ixviii. 48. 
" Sirah xxi. 89 xxxviii. 6. 
10 Sirah lxxxv. & 
11 Surah xxv. 47, and 2 Kings xx. 9. 
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(2) The 
Sirah xv. 


Mn. 
(8) The Taurat, bug: used for the Books 


of Moses, the Heb. "TNI of the Old Tes- 
tament. si 


(4) The Shechinah, or Sakinah, Kenkon, 
Sarah ii, 249: “ The sign of his kingdom is 
that there shall come to you the ARK 
(Tabut), and SHECHINA (Sakinah) in it 
from the Lord.” Heb. IND W, Aterm not 
nsed in the Bible, but used by the Rabbinical 
writers to express the visible presence ot 
God between the Cherubim on the Mercy 
seat of the Tabernacle. 

(5) The Ark, Tabit, wgV. In Sirah ii. 
249, for the Ark of the Oovenant, and in 
Sirah xx. 89, for Noah's Ark. The Heb. 
MIN (which is used in the Bible for Noah's 
Ark and the ark of bulrushes), and not the 


Heb. PIN ! the former being Rabbinical 


(6) Angel, Malak, alba, Heb. mba, an 
angel or messenger of God. na 

(7) Spirit, Ruh, C4, Heb. 7YYI, A term 
used both for the angel Gabriel and for Jesus 
Christ. 

(B8) The Sabbath, Sabt, wwe. Sirah vii. 
1864: ii. 62. Heb. nag. 

(0) Jahannam, yievva, hell, pid#- The 
Rabbinical M35yNA, and not the bi, of 


the Old Testament. The final letter 
that it was adopted from the 
Hebrew and not from the Greek. 


JIBRA'IL (Ie). The angel 


Gabriel. (@ABRIEL. 


JIBT (wwe). An idol of the 
Guraish mentioned in the @ur'an, Sirah iv. 
54: “ They (certain renegade Jews) believe 
in Jibt and Taghut, and say of the infidels, 
These are guided in a better path than those 
who hold the faith.” The Jalalin say cer- 
tain Jews used to do Damake to these idols 
in order to please the @uraish. 


JIHAD (se). Lit. “An effort, 
ora striving.” A religious war with those 
who are unbelievers in the mission of Mu- 
hammad. It is an incumbent religious duty, 
established in the @ur'in and in the Tradi- 
tions as a divine institution, and enjgined 


Masani, Je, “ repetitions," 
86, which is the Talmudic 


proves 
almudic 


apecially for the purpose of "advancing Islim 


and of repelling evil from Muslims. 

When an infidels country is conguered by 
& Muslim ruler, ita inhabitants are offerpd 
three alternatives :— 

(1) The reception of Islam, in which case the 
conguered become enffanchised citizens of the 
Muslim state. , 

(BD The payment af a polltar (Jizyah), by 
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which unbelievere in Islam obtain protection, 
and become AZimunis, provided they are not 
the idolaters of Arabia. 

(3) Death by the sword, to those who will 
not pay the poll tax. 

Sufi writers say that there are two Jihids: . 
al-Jihadu "- Akbar, or “the greater warfare,” 
which is against one's own luats: and al- 
Jikidu '-Asghar, or “the lesser warfare,” 
against intidels. 

The duty of religious war (which all com- 
mentators agree is a duty extending to all 
time)is laid down in the @ur'in in the tol- 
lowing verses, and itis remarkable that all 
the verses occur in the al-Madinah Sirabs, 
being those given after Muhammad had esta- 
blished himself as & paramount ruler, and 
was in a position to dictate terms to his 
enemies. 

Sirah ix. 5, 6: “ And when the sacred months 
are paseed, kill those who join other gods 
with God wherever ye shall find them: and 
seize them, besiege them, and lay wait for 
them with every kind of ambush: but if they 
shall convert, and observe prayer, and pay 
the obligatory aims, then let them go their 
way, for God is Gracious, Merciful If any 
one of those who join gods with God ask an 
asylum of thee, grant bim an asylum, that he 
may hear the Word of God, and then let him 
reach his place of safety. This,for that they 
are people deroid of knowledge.” 

Sirah ix. 29: “Make war upon such of 
those to whom the Scriptures have been given 
as believe not in God, orin the laat day, and 
who forbid not that which God and His 
Apostle have forbidden, and who profess not 
the profesaion of the truth, until tbey pay 
tribute (jizyah) out of hand, and they be 
humbled.” 

Surah iv. 76-79: “ Let those then fight on 
the path of God, who exchange this present 
life for that which is to come, for whoever 
Aghteth on God's path, whether he be selain 
or conguer, we will in the end give him & 
great reward. But what hath come to you 
that ye fight not on the path of God, and for 
the weak among men, women, and children, 
wbo say, “O our Lord! bring us forth from 
this city whose inhabitante are oppressor8: 
give us a champion from Thy presence, and 
give us from thy presence a defender.' They 
who beliove, fight on the path of God, and 
they who believe not, fight on the path of 
Tagat: Fight therefore against the friends of 
Satan. Verily the craft of Setan shall be 
powerlesa! Hast thou not marked those to 
whom it was said, ' Withhold your hands 
awbile from war, and observe prayer, and 
pay the stated alms,' But when war is com- 
manded them, lo! a portionof them fear men: 
as with the fear of God, or with a yet yreater 
far, and say: “O our Lord! why hast Thou 
commanded us war? Couldst thou not have 
giyen us respite till our not distant end?' 
Sar: Small the fruition of this world: but 
the next life is the trus good for him who 
feareth God! and ye sball not be wronged s0 
much as the skin of « date-stone.” 

Sirabii. 214, 215: “ They will ask tbee con- 
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cerning war in the Sacred Month. Say: To 
war therein is bad, but to turn aside from the 
cause of God, and to have no faith in Him, 
andin the Sacred Mmapin and to drive out 
ita people, ia worse in the sight of God: and 
civil strife is worse than bloodshed. They 
Will not cesse to war against you until they 
tarn you from your religion, if they be able: 
but whoever of you shall turn from his reli- 
gion and die an infidel, their works shall be 
fruitless in this world, and in the next : they 
shall be consigned to the fire: therein to 
abide for aye. But they who believe, and 
who br their country, and Aght in the cause 
of God may hope for God'a mercy : and God 
is Gracions, Mercifal, 

Sirah viii. 39-42: “ Sar to the infidels: If 
they desist /rom their unbelief, what is now 
past shall be forgiven them : but if they return 
fo it, they have already before them the 
doom of the ancienta! Fight then against 
them till strife ba at an end, and the re) igion 
be all of it God's. If they desist, verily 
God beholdeth what they do: but if they turn 
their back, know ye that God is your pro- 
tector : Excellent protector! excellent helper ! 
And know ye, that when ye have taken any 
booty, & fifth part belongeth to God and to 
tbo Apostle, and to the near of kin, and to 
Sepinan eng to the poor, and to the wayfarer. 

ng chapters in the Traditiona are de- 
voted tothe subject of Jihad (see Sahihu 'I- 
Bukhari and Sahihu Muslim, Arabic editiong, 
Babu 'I-Jihid), from which the following are 
guotations of the sayings of the Prophet :— 

“Godis sponsor for him who goeth forth 
to fight on the rond of God (Sabilu "Ilah). It 
he.be not killed, he shall return to his house 
with rewards and booty, but if he be slain. he 
shall be taken to Paradise.” 

“I swear by God I should like to be killed 
on the road of God, then be killed and brought 
to life again, then killed again and then 
brongbt to life again, so that I may obtain 
now rewards every time.” 

“ Goarding the frontiers of Islim for even 
one day is worth more than the whole world 
and all that is in it.” 

“ The fire of hell shall not touch the legs 
of him who shall be covered with thc dust of 
battle in the road of God." 

“He who assista another with arms to 
fight in the way of God, is as the champion, 
and is & sharer of the rewards, And he who 
stayeth behind to take charge of the family 
Of & warrior is even a8 a champion in war.” 

“This religion will ever be established, 
even tothe Day of Resurrection, as long as 
Muslims fight for it.” 

“In the Inst day the wonnds of those who 
have been wounded in the way of God will 
be ovident, and will drop with blood, but 
their smell will be as the perfume of musi.” 

“ Being killed in the road of God covers all 
sins, but the sin of debt. 

“(He who dies and has not fought for the 
religion of Islim, nor bas even said in hir 
heart, ' Wonld to God I were a champion that 
could die in the road of God,'is even as n 


hypocrite.” 
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“ Fighting in the road of God, or regolving 
to do s0, is a divine guty. When your Imim 
orders you to go forth to fight, then obey 
him.” . 

The following is the teaching of the Hanafi 
achool of Sunnis on the subject of Jihid, as 
given in the Hidayah, vol. ii. p. 140 :— 

““ The sacred injunction concerning war is 
sufficiently observed when it is cprried on by 
any one party or tribe of Muslims, and it is 
then no longer of any force with respect to the 
reat. It is established as a divine ordinance, 
by the word of God, who said in the (Yur'in, 
“Slay the infidels," and also by a saying of 
the Prophet, ' War is permanently established 
antil the Day of Judgment” (meaning the or- 
dinance respecting war), The observance, 
however, in the degree above mentioned, suf- 
fices, because war is not a positive injunction, 
asitis in its nature murderous and destruc- 
tive, and is enjoined only for the purpose of 
advancing the true faith or repelling evil from 
the servants of Gods and when this end is 
answered by any single tribe or party of 
Muslims making war, the obligation is no 
longer binding upon the rest, in the same 
manner ag in the prayers for the dcad—if, 
however, no one Muslim were to make war, 
the whole of the Muslim, would incur the 
criminality of neglecting it)—und also because 
if the injunction were positive, the whole of 
the Muslims must conseguently engagein war, 
in which case the materials for war (such as 
horses, armour, and so forth) could not be 
procured, Thus it appears that the obser- 
vance of war as aforesaid suffices, except 
where there is a general summons (that is, 
Where the infidels invade a Muslim territory, 
and the Imim for the time being issues n 
general proclamation reguiring all persons to 
go forth to fight), for inthis case war becomes 
a positive injunction with reapectto the whole 
of the inhabitants, whether men or women, 
and whether the Imam be a just or an un- 
just person: and if the people of that terri- 
tory be unable to repulse the infidels, then 
war becomes a positive injunction with respect 
to all in that neighbourhood: and if these 
also do not suffice it, then comes a positive 
injunction with respect to the next neiyhbours, 
and in same manner with respect to all thc 
Muslims from east to west. 

“ The destruction of the sword is incurred 
by infidels, althongh they be not the first 
AgBYeS5OrS, us uppeurs fram various pasnayes 
in the traditions which are generaliy received 
to this effect. 

“Itis not incumbent upon infants to make 
war, as they are objects of compassion : 
neither is it incumbent upon slaves or women, 
as the rights of the master, orof the busband, 
have precedences noris it 80 upon the blind, 
the maimed, or the decrepid, as such are in- 
capable. If, howerer, the infidels make an 
attack Beng a city or territory, in this case 
the repulsion of them is incumbent upon all 
Muslims, insomueh that a wife may go forth 
Without tho consent of her husband, and a 
slave Without the leave of his master, because 
war then becomes & positive injunction: and 
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'possession, cither by bondage or by marriage, 


carmot come in competition with a positive 
injunction, as in prayer (for instance) or fast- 
ing. This is supposing a general summonsj 
for without that it is not lawful fora woman 
or slave to go forth to make war without the 
consent of the husband or master. as there is 
in this case no necessity for their assistance, 
since others suffice, und hence no reason 
exists for destroying the right of the husband 
or master on that account. If there be any 
fund in the public treasury, so long a8 the 
fund “lasts any extraordinary exaction for 
the support of the warriors is abominable, 
because such exaction resembles a hire for 
that which is a service of God as much as 
prayer or fasting, and, hire being forbidden in 
these instances, so is it in that which re- 
sembles them. In this case, moreover, there 
is no occasion for any extraordinary exac- 
tions, since the funds of the public treasury 
are prepared to answer all emergencies of the 
Muslims, such as war, and s0 forth. If, how- 
ever, there be no funds in the public treasury, 
in this case the Imam need not hesitate to 
levy contributions for the better support of 
the warriors, becanse in levying & contribution 
the yreater evil (namely, the destruction of 
the person) is repelled, and the contribution 
isthe smaller evil, and the imposition ofa 
smaller evil to remedy a greater is of no con- 
seguence, A contirmation of this is Yound in 
what is related of the Prophet, that he took 
various articles of armour, and 80 forth, from 
Safwan and “Umar, in the same manner also 
he took property from married men, and be- 
stowed it upon the unmarried, in order to en- 
courage them and enable them to go forth to 
fight with cheerfulness : and he also used to 
take the horses from those who remained at 
home, and bestowed them upon those who 
went forth to figbt on foot. When the Mus- 
lims enter the enemy's country and besiege 
the cities or strongholds of the infidels, it is 
necessary to invite them to embrace the 
faith, because Ibn “Abbas relates of the Pro- 
phet that he never destroyed any without 
reviously inviting them to embrace the faith. 
f, therefore, they embrace the faith, it is 
unnecessary to war with them, because that 
which was the design of the war is then ob- 
tained without war. The Prophet, moreover, 
has said we are directed to make war upon 
men only until such time as they shall con- 
fess, “ There is no God but one God. But 
when they ropeat this creed, their persons 
and properties are in protection (aman). If 
they do not accept the call to the faith, they 
must then be called upon to pay jtzyah, 
or capitation tux, because the Propbet 
directed the commanders of his armies so to 
do, and also because by submitting to this tax 
war is forbidden and terminated upon the 
suthority of the @ur'in. (This call to pay 
capitation tax, however, respects only those 
from whom the capitation tax is acceptable, 
for,as to apostates and the idolaters of Arabia, 
tocnll upon them to pay tbe tax is uselesa, 
since, nothing is. acgepied from them'but eri- 
bracing the faith, as it is thus commanded in 
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the @ur'in). If those who are called upon to 
pay capitation tax consent to do z0, they 
then become entitled to tho same protection 
and subject to the same rules as Muslims, be- 
cause “Ali has declared infidels agree to a 
capitation tax only in order to render their 
blood the same as Muslims' blood, and their 
property the same as Muslims' property. 

“It is not lawful to make war upon any 
people who have never before been called to 
the faith, without previously reguiring them 
to embrace it, becaase the Prophet so in- 
structed Lis commanders, directing them to 
call the infidels to the faith, and also because 
the people will hence perceire that they are 
attacked for the sake of religion, and not for 
the sake of taking their property, or making 
slaves of their children, and on this considera- 
tion it is possible that they may beinduced to 
agree to the call, in order to save themselves 
from the troubles of war. 

“Ifa Muslim attack infidels without pre- 
viously calling them. to the faith, he is an 
offender, because this is forbidden: but yet if 
he doattack them before thus inviting them 
and slay them, and take their property, 
neither fine, expiation, nor atonement are due, 
because that which protects (namely, Islam) 
does not exist in them, nor are they under 
Dana by place (namely, the Daru 'I- 

slam, or Muslim territory), and the mere 
prohibition of the act is not sufticient to sanc- 
tion the exaction either of fine or of atone- 
ment for property j in the-same manner 2s the 
slaying of the women or infani children of 
infidels is forbidden, but if, notwithstanding, 
a person were to slay such, he is not liable to 
a Ane. Itis laudable to call to the faith & 
ople to whom a call has already come, in 
order that they may have the more full and 
ample warning : but yet this is not incum- 
bent, as it appears in the Traditions that the 
Prophet plundered and despoiled the tribe of 
al-Mustalig by surprise, and he also agreed 
with Asimah to make a predatory attack 
upon Yubni at an early hour, and to set 
it on fire, and such attacks are not preceded 
byacall (@ubni isa place in Syria : some 
assert it is the name of a tribe). 

“If the infidela, upon receiving the call, 
neither consent to it nor agree to pay capita- 
tion tax, it is then incumbent on the Muslims 
to call upon God for assistance, and to mako 
war upon them, because God is the assistant 
of those who serve Him, and the destroyer of 
His enemies, the infidels, and it is necessary 
to implore His aid upon ever occasionz the 
Propbet, moreover, comman 8 us 60 to do. 
And having s0 done, the Muslims must theu 
with God's assistance attack the intidels with 
all manner of warlike engines (as the Pro- 
phet did by the people of Ta'if), and must 
also set fire to their habitations (in the same 
manner as the Prophet fired Baweera), and 
must inundate them with water and tear up 
their plantations and tread down their grain 
because by these means they will become 
weakened, and their resolution will fail and 
thoir force be broken: these means are, there- 
fore, all sanctified by the law. 
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“ft is no objection to shooting arrows or 
other missiles against the infidels that there 
may chance to be among them a Muslim in 
the way cither of bondage or of traffic, be- 
cause the shooting of arrows and so forth 
among the infidels remedies a general evil in 
the repulsion tbereof from the whole body of 
Muslims, whereas the siaying of a Muslim 
slaveor traderis only a particular evil, and 
to repel a general evil a particular evil must 
beadopted, and also because it seldom hap- 

ns that the strongholds of the infidela aro 

estitate of Muslims, since it is most probable 
that there are Muslims residing in them, 
either in the way of bondage or of traffic,and 
henoe, if tho use of missile weapons were pro- 
hibited on account of these Muslims, war 
would be obstructed. If the infidels in time 
of battle should make shields of Muslim chil- 
dren, or of Maslims, who are prisoners in 
their hands, yet there is no need on that 
account to refrain from tho use of missile 
weapons, for the reason already mentioned. 
It is reguisite, however, that the Muslims in 
using such weapons aim at the infidels, and 
notat the children or the Muslim captives, 
becanse, as it is impossible in shooting to dis- 
tinguish precisely between them and the in- 
fidels, the person who discharges the weapon 
must make this distinction in his intention 
and design by aiming at the infidels, and not 
at the others, since thus much is practicable, 
and the distinction must be 8 as far as 
is praoticable. 

“ There is also neither fine nor expistion 
upon the warriors on account of such of their 
arrows or other missiles as happen to hit the 
children or the Muslims, because the war is 
in observance of a divine ordinance, and 
atonement is not due for anything which may 
happen in the fulfilment of a divine ordinance, 
for otherwise men would neglect the fulfil- 
ment of the ordinance from an -apprehension 
of becoming liable to atonement. It is other- 
wise in the case of a person eating the bread 
of another when perishing for hunger, as in 

. that instance atonement is due: although ecat- 
ing the .bread of other people, in such a 
situation, be a divine o: e, because a 

on perishing for hunger will not refrain 
kam eating the provision of another, from 
the apprehension of atonement, since his life 
depends upon it : whereas war is attended with 
trouble and dangerous to life, whence men 
would be deterred, by apprehension of atone- 
ment,from engaging in it. There is no objection 
to the warriors carrying their Gur'kns and their 
woinenalong with them, where the Muslim force 
is considerable,tosuch & degree as to afford a 
protection from the enemy, and not to admit 
of any apprehension from them, because in 
that case safety is most probable, and a thing 
which is most probable stands and is ac- 
counted as a thing certain. If the force of 
the warriors be small (such as is termed 
a Surriyah), s0 ns not to afford security from 
the enemy, in this case their csrrying their 
women or Gur'ins along with them is repro- 
bated, because in such,a situation taking 
those with them is exposing them to dis- 
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honour: and taking the @ur'in with them, in 

rticular, is exposing it to contempt, since 
Infidels scoff at the Gur'in, with a view of in- 
sulting the Muslime: and this is the true 
meaning of the saying of the Prophet, 
“Carry not the Gur'in along with you into 
the territory of the enemy' (that is, of the in- 
fidels). Ifa Muslim go into an infidel camp 
under a protection, there is no objection to 
his taking his Gur'in along with hira, pro- 
vided these infidels be such as observe their 
engagements, because from these no violence 
is to be apprehended. 

“ It is lawful for aged women to secvmpany 
anarmy, for the performance of such busi- 
ness as suits them, such as dressing victuals, 
administering water, and preparing medicines 
for the sick and sa de $ » but with respect 
to young women, it is better that they stay 
at home, as this may prevent perplexity or 
disturbance. The women, however, must not 
sgag in fight, as this argues weakness in 
the Muslims. Women, therefore, must not 
take any personal concern in battle unless in 
a& case of absolute necessity: and it is not 
laudable to carry young women along with 
the army, either for the purpose of carnal 
gratification, or for service, if, howover, the 
necessity be very urgent, female slaves may 
be taken, but not wives. A wife must not 
engage ina fight but with the consent of her 
husband, nor a slave but with the co t 
of his owner (according to what was aireidy 
stated, that the right of the husband and the 
master has precedence), unless from neces- 
sity where an attack is made by the enemy. 

“It does not become Muslims to break 
treaties or to act unfairly with respect to 
plander or to disfigure people (by cutting off 
their cars and noses, and 60 forth): for.as to 
what is related of the Prophet, that be dis- 
figured the Oorneang, it is abrogated'hy sub- 
seguent prohibitions. In the same manner it 
does not become Muslims to slay women or 
children, or men aged, bedridden, or blind, 
because opposition and fighting are the only 
occasions which make slaughter allowable 
(nccording to our doctors), and such persons 
are incapable of these. For the same reason 
also the paralytic are not to be slain, nor 
those who are dismembered of the right 
hand, or of the right hand and left foot, Ash- 
Shafi'i maintains that aged men, or ons 
bedridden or blind, may be slain, suse 
(acoording to him) infidelity is an occasion of 
slsughter being allowable, and this appears 
in these persons. What was before observed, 
however, that the paralytic or dismembered 
are not to be alain, is in proof against him, as 
infidelity appears in these also, yet still they 
are not slain, whence it is evident that mere 
infidelity is not a justifiable occasion of 
slaughter. The Prophet, moreover, forbade 
the siaying of infants or single persons, and 
once, when the Prophet saw a woman who 
was slain, he said, ' 1 this woman did not 
fight, why, therefore, was she alain?' But yet, 
if any of these persons be killed in war, or if 
a woman bea katgu or chief,in this case it 
is allowable to slay them, they being gualified 
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to molest the servants of God. So, also, if. 


such persons as the above shonld attempt to 
fight, they may be alain, for the purpose of 
removing evil, and because fighting renders 
slaying aHowable. 

GA Jlunatic must not be slain unless he 
fight, as such a person is not responsible for 
his faith, but yet where he is found fighting 
itis necessary to slay him, for the removal 
of eril. Itis also to he obserred that infants 
or lunatics may beslain so long as they are 
actually engaged in figbt, but itis not allowed 
to kill them after they are taken prisoners, 
contrary to the case of others, who may be 
alain even after they are taken, as they are 
liable to punishment because they are re- 
sponsible for their faith. 

«A person who is insane occasionally 
stands, during his lucid intervals, in the same 
predicament as a sane person. 

“Jt is abominable in a Muslim to begin 
ghting with his father, who happenas to be 
among the infidels, nor must he slay him, be- 
cause God has said in the Gur'in, ' Honour 
thy father and tby motber,' and also becnuse 
the preservation of the father's life is incum- 
bent upon the son, according to all the 
doctors, and the permission to fight with him 
would berepugnant to that sentiment. If, also, 
the son should find the father, be must not 
alay him himself, but must hold him in view 
until some other come and slay him: forthus 
the end is answered without the son slaying 
his father, which is an offence. 

“If, howerer, the father attempt to slay 
the son, insomuch that the son is unable to 
repel him but by killing him, in this case the 
son meed not hesitate to slay him, because 
the design of the son is merely to repel him, 
which is lawful : for if a Muslim were to draw 
his sword with a design of killing his son, in 
such a way that the son is unable to repel 
him but by killing bim, it is then lawful for 
the son to slay his father, because his design 
is merely repulsion. In a case, therefore, 
where the father is an infidel, and attempts 
to slay his son, it is lawful for the son to 
alay the father in self-defence @ forttori. 

“If the Imim make peace with aliens, or 
with any particular tribe or body of them, 
and perceive it to be eligible for the Muslims, 
there need be no hesitation, because it is said 
inthe @ur'in: “If the infidels be inclined to 
peace do ye likewise consent thereto,” and 
also because the Prophet in the year of the 
punishment of Eubea, made # peace between 
the Muslims and the people of Mecca for 
the space of ten yenrsj peace, moreover is 
war in effect where the interest of the Mus- 
lims reguiros it, since the design of war is 
the removal of evil, and this is obtained by 
means of peace: contrary to where peace is 
nottothe intorest of the Muslime, for itis 
not in that case lawful, as this would be 
abandoning war both apparently and in efect. 
Itis here, however, proper to obserre that it 
is not absolutely necessary to restrict a peace 
to the term above recorded (namely, ten 
years), because the end for which peace is 
made may be sometimes more effectually 
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obtained by extending it toa longer term. U 
the Imim make peace with the aliena fora 
single term (namely, ten years), and after- 
wards perceive that it is most advantageous 
for the Muslim's interest to break it, he may 
in that case lawfully renew the war after 
giving them due notice, because. upon & 
2hange of the circumstancos which rendered 
peace adrisable, the breach of peace is war, 
and the observance of it a desertion of war, 
both in appearance and also in effect, and 


| warisan ordinance of God, and the forsaking 


ofitis not becoming (to Muslims). It is to 
be observed that giving due notice to the 
enemy is in this case'indispensably reguisite 
in such a manner that treachery may not be 
induced, since this is forbidden. It is also 
reguisite tbat sucha delay be made in renew- 
ing the war with them, as may allow intelli- 
genca of the peace being broken off to be 
universally received among them, and for 
this such a time suffices as may admit of the 
king or chief of the enemy communicating 
the same to the different parts of their 
dominion, since by such a delay the charge of 
treachery is avoided. 

“If the infidels act with perfidy in a 
peace,itis in such case lawful for the Imam 
toattack them without any previous notice, 
since the breach of treaty in this instance 
originates with tbem, whence there is no 
occasion to commence the war on the part of 
the Muslims by givingthem notice. It would 
be otherwise, laayar, if only a small party 
of them were to violate the treaty by entering 
the Muslim territory and thera committing 
robberies upon the Muslims, since this does 
not amount toa breach of treaty. If, more- 
over, this party be inforce soasto be capable 
of opposition, and openly figbt with the Mua- 
lims, this is a breach of treaty with respect 
to that party only, but not with respect to 
the rest of their nation or tribe, because, as 
this party have violated the treaty without 
any permission from their prince, the rest are 
not answerable for their act ) whereas if they 
made their attack by permission of their 
prince, the breach of treaty wou'd be re- 
garded as by the whole, all being virtually 
implicated in it. i 

“If the Imim makepeace with the aliens in 
return for property, there is no scruplej 
because since peace may be lawfully made 
without any such gratification, it is also law- 
fulin return for a gratification, This, how- 
ever, is only where the Muslims stand in 
need of the property thus to be acguired, for 
if they be not in necessity, making peace for 
property is not lawful, since peace isa deser- 
tionof war both in appearance and in effect. 
It is to be obserred that if the Imim receive 
this property by sending & messenger and 
making peace without the Muslim troops 
entering the enemy's territory, the object of 
disbursement of it is the same as that of 
jiryah or capitation-tax: that ia, it is to be 
@xpended upon the warriors and not upon the 
poor. If, however, the property be taken 
after the Muslims have invaded the enemy, 
in tbis case it is as plunder, one-fifth going to 
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the Imim and the remainder to be divided 
among-the troops, as the Terang has in fact 
been taken by force in this inetance. It is 
incumbent on the Imim to keep peace with 
apostates, and not to make war upon them, in 
order that they may have time to consider 
their situation, since it is to be hoped that 
tbey may again return to the faith. It is, 
therefore, lawful to delay fighting with them 
in a hope that they may again embrace 
Islim, but it is not lawful to take property 
from them. If, however, the Imim should 
take property from them, it is not incumbent 
upon him to return it, as such property is not 
in protection. 14 infidels harass the Muslims, 
and offer them peace in return for property, 
the Imim must not accede thereto, as this 
would be a degradation of the Muslim honour, 
and disgrace would be attached to all the 
parties concerned in it : this, therefore, is not 
lawful except where destruction is to be ap- 
prehended, in which case the purchasing a 
pesce with property is lawful, because it is a 
duty to repel deatruction in every possible 
mode.” 

(For Khalifah "Umar's treatment of the 
garrison of Jerusalem when captured, see the 
treaty given in the article yerusaLeu.) 


JIHAZ (je). (1) The wedding 
trousseau of a Muhammadan wife. Those 
vestments and furniture which a bride brings 
to her husband's house, and which ever re- 
msin the property of the wife. (Hidayah, 
rol. iii. p. 100.) 
for the shroud of a dead Muslim. 


JINAYAH (Ke), pl. Jinayat. The 
legal term for all offences committed against 
the person, such as murder, wonnding, drown- 
ing, &c. 


JINN (we). (oruri.) 
JIRAN (0). “ Neighbours.” 


“Ifa person make a beguest to his neigh- 
bours (jiran) it includes, according to some 
doctors, all those houses which are within 
forty cubits of his house in every direction. 
Some say it is forty houses on either side of 
his.” (See Baillie's Digest of Imamiyah Law, 
pp. 216, 246.) (NrEIcEBouRs.) 


JIRJIS (umr). George. St. 
George of England. The author of the 
Ghiyasu I-Lughah says that, “ Jirgis Bagiyi is 
tbe name of a prophet who was on several 
occasions killed by his people, and was again 
raised to life by God, and over and over again 
instructed and preached the way of God. He 
is called Bagiya on account of his being ranised 
up from the dead.” This secms to be a wild 
and exaggerated account of the story of 
George of Cappadocia, who suffered death in 
the first year of the rcign of Julian. Iris a 
mystery how this George ever was admitted 
into the Christian Calendar at all, and still 
more marvellous how he became a Muham- 
madan prophet as well as the patron saint 
of England. Jalalu 'd-din as-Suyati, in his 
History of the Temple of Jerusalem, says 


(2) The word is also used - 
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Jirjis was at Damascus in the time of 
Mu'iwiyah the Khalifah. Jar-xmzn) 


JIZYAH (&y). The capitation 
tax, which is lovied by Muhammadan rulers 
upon subjects who are of a different faith, 
but claim protection (aman). It is founded 
upon a direct injunction of the @ur'in: 
“Make war upon such of those, to whom the 
Scriptures have been given, as believe not in 
God or inthe last day, and forbid not that 
which God and his Apostles have forbidden, 
and who profess not the profession of truth, 
until they pay iribute (jizyah) out of their 
hand, and they be humbled.” 

According to the Hidayah (vol. ii. p. 211), 
jizyah is of two kinds: that which is esta- 
blished voluntarily, and that which is en- 
forced. The usual rate is one dinir for 
every male person, females and children 
being exempt according to Abu Hani- 
fah, but included by Ash-Shafii. It 
should be imposed upon Jews, and Chris- 
tians, and Magians, but it should not be 
zccepted from the Arabian idolators, 
or from apostates, who should be killed. 
But from idolators of other conntries than 
Arabia it may be accepted. It should not be 
levied upon monks, or hermits, or paupers, . 
or slaves. He who pays the capitation tax 
and obtains protection from the Muhamma- 
dan state is called a zimmi, 


JOB. Arabic Aiyub (wp!). Men- 
tioned in the Gur'in as a prophet and an 
example of patience. 

Sirah xxi. 83,84: “And remember Job: when 
he cried to his Lord, ' Truly evil hath touched 
me: but Thou art the most merciful of those 
who ehow mercy.” So we heard him, and : 
lightened the burden of his woej and we gave 
him back his family, and as many more with 
them,—a mercy from us, and a memorial for 
those who serve us.” 

Sitrah xxxviii. 40-44: “ And remember our 
servant Job when he cried to his Lord, 
“Verily, Satan hath Iaid on me disease and 
pain.” "Stamp, said we, “with thy foot. 
Thisis towash with: cool,and to drink.” And 
we gave him back his family, and as many 
more with them in our mercy: and for a 
monition to men of judgment. And we said, 
“Take in thine hand a rod, and strike with it, 
nor break thine oath.' Verily, we found him 
patient! How excellent a servant, one who 
turned to us, was he!” 

Surah iv. 161: “And we have inspired 
thee.as we inepired .., . Jesus and Job 
and Jonah, and Aaron, and Solomon.” 

Sirah vi. 84: “ And we haveguided ... . 
David and Solomon, and Job, and Joseph.” 

Mr. Sale, following the commentators 
al-Jalalin and al-Baizawi, says: “ The Mu- 
hammadan writers tell us tbat Job was of 
the race of Esau, and was blessed with a 
numerous family and abundant riches: but 
that God proved him by taking away allthat 
he had, eren his children, who were killed by 
the fall of a house: notwithstanding which, 
he continued to serve God and to return Him 
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thanks as usual: that he was then struck 
with « filthy disease, his body being full of 
worma and s0 offensive that as he lay on the 
dunghill none could bear to come near him: 
that his wite, however (whom some call 
Rshmeh the danghter of Epbraim the son of 
Joseph, and others Makhir the daughter ot 
Manass0s), attended him with great patience, 
supporting him with what she earned by her 
labour : but that the devil appearing to her 
one day,after having rerninded her of her 
past prosperity, promised her that if she 
would worship him he would restore a!l 
they had lost: whereupon she asked her 
husband's consent, who was so angry at the 
proposal, that he swore, if he recovered, to 
give his wife a hundred stripes: and that 
after his afliction his wealth increased. his 
wife also becoming young and hundsome 
again, and bearing him twenty-six 30n8. 
8ome, to express the great riches which were 
bestowed on Job after his sufferinga, say he 
had two threshing-floors, one for wheat and 
the other for barley, and that God sent two 
olouds, which rained gold on the one and 
silver on the other till they ran over. The 
traditions differ as to the continuance of Job's 
calamities: one will have it to be eighteen 
years: another, thirteen, another, three, 
and another, exactly seven years seven 
months and seven hours. 


JOHN BAPTIST. Arabic Yahya 


(pe). Mentioned three times in the Gur'an. 
he xixth Sirah opens with an account of 
the Birth of John the Baptist:— 

«A recital of thy Lord's mercy to his 
servant Zacharias: when he called upon his 
Lord with secret calling, and said: ' Lord, 
verily my bones are weakened, and the hoar 
haira glisten on my head, and never, Lord, 
have I prayed to Thee with ill success. But 
now I have fears for my kindred after me: 
and my wifeis barren : give me, then, a suc- 
cessor as Thy special gift, who shall be my 
heir and an heir of the family of Jacob: and 
make him, Lord, well pleasing to Thee. ' ke) 
Zacharias! verily we announce to thee & 
aon,—his name John: that name We have 
given to none before him." He said: ' O my 
Lord! how when my wife is barren shall I 
have a son, and when I have now reached old 
age, failing in my powera?' He said: ' So 
shallit be. Thy Lord hath said, Easy is this 
to me, for I created thee aforetime when thou 
wast nothing." He said: “ Vouchsafe me, O 
my Lord! asign." He said: ' Thy sign shall 
be that for three nights, though sound in 
health, thon speskest not to man." And he 
came forth from the sanctuary to his people, 
and made signs to them to sing praises morn 
and even. Wesaid: "O John! receive the 
Book with purpose of heart'—and We be- 
stowed on him wisdom while yet a child and 
mercifulness from Ourself, and purity: and 
pious was he, and duteous to his parents : 
and not proud, rebellious. And peace was on | 
him on the day he was born, and the day of | 
his death, and shall be on “he day when he | 
shall be raised to life!” | 
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Surah xxi. 89: “ And Zacharias: when he 
called upon his Lord saying, ' O my Lord. 
leave me not childless: but there is no better 
heir than Thyself” So we hesrd him, and 
gave him John, and we made his wife fit for 
child-bearing. Verily, these vied in good- 
ness, and called upon us with love and fear, 
and humbled themselves before us.” 

Sirah vi. 85: “And we guided .... 
Zacbarias, and John, and Jesus, and Elias, 
all righteous ones.” 


JOKING. Arabic Misah (rlye). It 
Is said Muhammad was fond of jeating, but Ibn 
“Abbas relates that the Prophet said, “ Do 
not joke with your brother Muslim to hurt 
him." 

Anas relater that the Prophet said to an old 
woman, “ No old woman will enter Paradise." 
The old woman said “ Why?” And the Pro- 
phet said, “ Because it is written in the 
Gur'an (Surah Ivi. 23) “We have made them 
virgins” There will be no old women in 
heaven.” (Mishkat, book xxii. ch. xii.) 


JONAH. Arabic Yunus (wa): 
Mentioned in the @ur'in as a propbut, and as 

Sahibu '-Hut and Zu 'n-Nun, “ He of the 

Fisb.” 

Surah xxxvii. 139-148: “ Jonas, too, was one 
of the Apostles (mursalin), when he fed unto 
the laden ship, and lots were cast, and he was 
doomed, and the fish swallowed him, for he 
was blameworthy. But had he not been of 
those wbo praise Us, in its belly had he 
surely remained, till the day of resurrection. 
And we cast him on the bare shore—and he 
was sick —and we caused a gourd-plant to 
grow up over him, and we sent him to « 
hundred thousand persong, or even more, and 
because they believed, we continued their 
enjoyments for a season." 

Sirah Ixvii. 4850: “ Patiently then await 
the judgment of thy Lord, and be not like 
him who was in the fish (Sahibu '"- Hut), 
when in deep distress he cried to God. Had 
not favour from his Lord reached him, cast 
forth would he have been on thenaked shore, 
overwhelmed with shame : but his Lord chose 
him and made him of the just.” 

Surah x. 98 (called the Suratu Yunus): 
« Verily they against whom the decree of thy 
Lord is pronounced, shall not believe, even 
tbough every kind of sign come unto them, 
till they behold the dolorous torment! Were 
it otherwise, any city, had it believed, might 
have fonnd its safety in its faith. But it was 
80, only with the people of Jonas. When 
they believed, we delivered them from the 
penalty of shame in this world, and provided 


| forthem for a time. But if thy Lord had 


pleased, verily all who are in the earth would 
have bslieved together. What! wilt thou 
compel men to become believers? " 

Sarah vi. 86: “ Weguided .... Ishmeel 
and Elisha, and Jonah, and Lot." 

Sirah xxi. 87: “ And Zu 'n-Nin (he of 
tbe fish), when he went on his way in anger, 
and thonght that we had no power over him. 
Butin the darkness he cried, ' There is no 
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God but Thon: Glory be unto Thee! Verily, 
I have been one of the evil doers': s0 we 
heard him and rescued him from misery : for 
thus rescue we the faithful.” 

(Sale,in his Notes on the (urin, guoting 
from al-Jalilin and al-Baigawi, saya : “ When 
Jonah first began to exhort the people to re- 
pentance, instead of hearkening to him, they 
used him very ill, s0 that he was obliged to 
Isave the city, threatening them at his de- 
parture that they should be destroyed within 
three days, or, as others say, within forty. 
But when the time drew near, and they saw 
the heavens overcast with a black cloud 
which shot forth fire and filled the air with 
smoke and hung directly over the city, they 
Were in a terrible consternation, and getting 
into the felds, with their families and cattle, 
they put on sackcloth and humbled them- 
selves before God, calling aloud for pardon 
and sincerely repenting of their past wicked- 
ness. Whereupon God was pleased to forgive 
them, and the storm blew over. It is said 
that the fish, after it had swallowed Jonah, 
awam after the ship with ita head above water, 
that the prophet might breathe: who con- 
tinued to praise God till the fish came to land 
and vomited him out. Some imagine Jonah's 
plant to have been a fig: and others, the mdz 
(or banans), which bears very large lenves 
and excellent fruit, and that this plant 


withered the next morning, and that Jonah 


being much concerned at it God made a re- 
monstrance to him in behalf of the Ninevitea, 
agreeably to what is recorded in Scripture.”) 


JORDAN. Arabic Ardan, Urdunn 
(om). Referring to Sirah iii. 39, the 
legend is that the priests threw lota, by 
casting arrows into the river Jordan, as to 
which should take charge of the Virgin Mary 
after the Annunciation. “ Thou wert not by 
them when they thbrew their lots which of 
them should take care of Mary, nor wert 
thou by them when they did dispute.” 


JOSEPH. Arabic Yieuf (ctup). 
The son of Jacob, and, according to the Gur'in, 
. inspired prophet. (Sirahs vi. 84: xl. 


ho account of Joseph occupies a whole 
chapter in the Gur'in, entitled the Chapter of 
Yasuf tenan Xii). Al-Bairiwi says that 
certain Jaws instigated the Guraish to inguire 
of Muhammad the story of Joseph and his 
family going into t, and that in order to 
rove the truth of Yis mission, God sent Mu- 
bamaa this chapter, the Siiratu Yusuf, from 
heaven. The same writer says it ig a most 
meritorious chapter, for whosoever shall read 
itand teach it to others shall have an eney 
deach. (See al-Baizawi in loco.) 

The story of Yiisuf wa Zulaikhah is one of 
the most popular love songs in the East. It 
was produced in Persian verse by Niru 'd- 
din “Abdu 'r-Rahmin ibn Ahmad Jim, a.x. 
898. And the Shaikh Handa Ilih ibn Shamsi 
'd-din Muhammad (2.8. 909), rendered it into 
Turki verso. 

Tho author of the Akhlag-i-Jalati says : 
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“ Wo bave it amo the sayings of Muham- 
mad that women » be forbidden to read 
or listen to the of Joseph (as told in 
the Gurin), lost it lead to their swerving 
from rale of chastity.” (Thompsor's 
edition.) 

Wo gire the account as told in the Gur'in, 
with the commentators' remarks in itahcs, as 
rendered by Mr. Lane in his Selections from 
the Kuran (new ed. by Mr. S. Lane Poole), the 
account of Joseph's temptation, which Mr. 
Lane omits, be added from Rodwell's 
transistion of the Gur'in :— 

“ Remember, when Joseph said unto his 
father, O my father, verily Tuan in sloep eloven 
stars and the sun and the moon: I saw them 
making obeisance unto me. He replied, Omy 
child, relate not thy vision to thy brethran, 
lest they contrive a plot against thee, know- 
ing its interpretation to be that they are the 
slars and that the sun is thy mother and the 
moon thy futher: for the devil is unto mana 
manifest enemy. And thus, as thou sawest, 
thy Lord will choose thee, and teach thee the 
interpretation of events, or dreams, and will 
accomplish his favour upon thee by the gift o, 
prophecy, and upon the family of Jacob, as 
accomplished it upon thy fathors before, 
Abraham and Isase: for tby Lord is knowing 
and wise.—Verily in the history of Joseph and 
his brethren are si to ts inguirers.— 
When they (the bretkrem of' Joseph) said, one 
to another, Verily Joseph and his brother Ben- 
jamin are dearer unto our fatherthan we, and 
We area number of men3 verily our father is 
in a manifest error: slay ye Joseph, or drive 
him sway into a distant land: s0 the face of 
your father shall be directed alone unto yon, 
regarding no other, and ye shall be after it & 
just people:—a speaker among them, namely, 
Judah, said, Slay not Joseph, but throw him 
tothe bottom of the well: then some of the 
travellers may light upon him, if ye do this. 
And they were satiafied therewith. “Thoy said, 
O our father, wherefore dost thou not intrust 
us with Joseph, when verily we are faithful 
unto him? Send him with us to-morrow 
into the plain, that he may divert himself and 
sport, and we will surely take care of him, 
—Be replied, Verily your taking him away 
will grieve me, and I fear lest the wolf de- 
your him while ye are heedless of him. They 
said, Surely if the wolf devour him, when we 
are a number of men, we shall in that case be 
indeed weak. So he sent him with them, And 
when they went away with him, and agreed 
to put him at the bottom of the well, they did 
40, Ttey pulled off his shirt, after they had 
beaten him, and had treated him with contempt 
and had desired to slay him, and they let him 
down : and when he had arrired half-way down 
Ihe well they let him fall, that he might die 
and he fell into the water. He then betook 
himself toa mass of rock: and they called to 
him: s0 he answered them, imagining that they 
would hace mercy upon him. They howerer de- 
sired to crush him with a piece of rock, but 
Judah prevented them. And We said unto him 
by revelation, while he was in the weli (and he 
was seventeen years of age, or less), to guset 
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his heart, Thou shalt assurediy declare unto 
them this their action, and they shall not know 
Ihee at the time. And they came to tbeir 
father at nightfall weeping. They said, O 
our father, we went to run races, and let 
Joseph with our clothes, and the wolf de- 
voursd him: and thou wilt not believe 
us, thongh we speak truth. And they 
brought false blood upon his shirt. Jacob 
said unto them, Nay, your minda have made a 
thing seem pleasant unto you, and ye have 
done it: but patience is seemly, and God's 
assistance is implored with respect to that 
which ye relate. 

“And travellers came on their way jrom 
Midian to Egypt, and alighted near the well : 
and they sent their drawer of water, and he 
let down his bucket into the well: s0 Joseph 
caught hold upon :t, and the man drew him 
forth : and ng he saw him, he said, O good 
news! This is a young man I—And hits 
brethren thereupon knew his case : wherefore 
Ihey came unto him, and they concealed his 
case, making him as a piece of merchandise : 
for they said, He “is our slave who hath 
ahecend And Joseph was silent, fearing lest 
they should siay him. And God knew that 
which they dia. And they sold him for a 
mean price, (for) some dirhems counted 
down, Lwenty, or two-and-twenty: and they 
wero indiferent to him. The Iravellers then 
brought him to Egypt, and he who had boughi 
him sold him for twenty deendrs and a pair of 
shoes and two garment3. And the Egyptian 
who bought him, namely, Kitfeer (Kitfir or 
JItfir), said unto his wife Zeleekha (Zalikha), 
Treat bim hospitably  peradventure he may 
be advantageous to us or We MAY adopt 
him ss a son. For he was childieas. And 
thus We prepared an establishment for 
Joseph in the land of Egypt, to teach him 
the interpretation of eventa, or dreams j 
for God is well able to effect His purpose: 
but tbe greater number of men, namely, 
the unbelievers, know not thts. And when he 
had attained his age of strength (thirty yea s, 
or three-and-thirty), We bestowed on him 
wisdom and kuowledge in malters of religion, 
before he was sent as 4 prophet : for thus do 
We recompense the well-doers.” (Sirah xii. 
4-22) 

“ And she in whose house he was, conceived 
a passion for him, and she shut the doors and 
said, ' Come hither.' He said, ' God keop me! 
Verily, my lord hath given me & good home: 
and the injurious shall not prosper. 

“But she longed for him: and he had 
longed for her had he not seen a token from 
his Lord. Thus we averted evil and defile- 
ment from him, for he was one of our sincere 
servants. 

"And thoy both made for the door, and she 
rent bis shirt behind, and at the door they 
mether lord. ' What,' said she, shall be tbe 
recomponse of him who would do evil to thy 
family, but a prison or » 50re punishment ?' 

» He said, "She solicited mo to evil? And 
a witness out of her own familv witnessed : 
.Hf his shirt be rent in front she speaketb 
truth, and bois 4 liar: 
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«But if his shirt be rent behind, she uetn 
and hejs true." . 

i£ And when his lord saw his shirt torn be 
hind, he said, “This is one of your devices ! 
verily your devicos are great! 

« “Joseph! leave this affair. And thou, Ko) 
wife, ask pardon for thy crime, for thou hast 
sinned.' 

“And in the city, the women aaid, “The 
wife of the Prince hath solicited her servant : 
he bath fred ber with his love: but we 
clearly see her manifest error." 

“And when she heard of their cabal, she 
sent to them and got ready a banguet for 
them, and gavo each one of them a knife, and 
said,, " Joseph shew thyself to them.' And 
when they saw him they were amazed at him, 
and cut their hands, and said, “ God keep us! 
This is no man! 'This is no other than a 
noble angel!” 

«She said, “This is he about whom ye 
blamed me. I wished him to yield to my de- 
aires, but hestood firm. But if he obey not 
my command, he shall surely be cast into 
prison, and become one of the despised." 

« He said, 'O my Lord! Iprefer the prison 
to compliance with their bidding: but unless 
thou turn away tbeir snares from me, I ball 
play the youth with them, and become one of 
the unwise, 

« And his Lord heard him and turned aside 
their snaresfrom him: for He is the Hearer, 
the Knower.” (Rodwell, Surah xii. 23-34.) 

“Then it seomed good unto them, after 
they had seen the signs of his innocence, to 
imprison him. They will assuredly imprison him 
for time, until the talk of the people respect- 
inghim cease.- So they imprisoned him. And 
there entered with him into the prison two 
young men, servanis of the king, one af whom 
was his cup-bearer and the other ups his vic- 
tualler. And they found that he intel reted 
dreams wherefore one of them, Ha the 
cup-bearer, said, 1 dreamed that JI was press- 
ing yrapes: and the other said, I dreamed 
that I was carrying upon my head some 
bread, whereof tbe birda did eat : acguaint us 
with the interpretation thereof : for we see 
theo to be one of tbe beneficent.—He replied, 
There shall not come unto you any food 
wherewith yo shall be fed in a dream, but I 
will acguaint you with the interpretation 
thereof when ye are awake, before the inter- 
pretation of it come unto you. This isa part 
of that which my Lord bath taught me. 
Verily I have abandoned the religion of a 
people who believe not in God and who dis- 
believe in tbe world to come: and I follow 
the religion of my fathers, Abraham and 
Isaac and Jacob. It is not fit for us to asa0- 
ciate anything with God. This knowledge o/ 
Ihe unity bath been given us of the bounty of! 
God towarda us and towards mankind, but 
the yrcator number of men are not thankful. 
O ye two companions (or inmates) of the pri- 
son, are sundry lords better, or is God, the 
One, the Almigbty? Ye worship not, beside 
Him, aught save names which ye and your 
fathers have given to idols, concerning which. 
God hath not sent down any convincing 
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proof. Judgment belongeth not (unto any 
saye unto God alone. He hath command 
tbat ye worship not any but Him. This is 
tho right religion: but the greater number of 
men know not. O ye two companions of tLe 
pra, 88 to onc of you, namely, the cup- 

rer, he will serve wine unto his lord as 
Jormerly: and as to the other, he wiil be cru- 
cified, and the birds will eat from off his 
head. —Upon this they said, We dreamed not 
aurht. e replied, The thing is decrsed con- 
cerning which ye (did) ask a determination, 
tohetker ye have spoken truth or have lied. 
And he said unto him whom he judged to he 
the person who should escape of them two, 
namely the cup-bearer, Mention me unto thy 
lord, and say unto him, In the prison is au Youn 
man imprisoned an PR he went forth. 
But the devil caused him to forget to men- 
tion Joseph unto his lord: s0 he remained in 
the prison some yeara : it is said, seven : und 
il is said, twelve. 

“And the king of Egypt, Er Rerydn 
Ihe son of El- Weleed (Raryan tbn al- Walid 
al-“Imligi) said, Verily I saw in a dream 
seven fat kine which seven lean kine devoured, 
and seven green ears of corn and seven other 
cars dried up. O ye nobles, explain unto me 
my dream, if ye interpret a dream.—They re- 
plied, These are confused dreams, and wc 
know not the interpretation of dreams. And 
he who bad escaped, of the two young men, 
namely the cup-bearer, said (for he remembered 
after & time the condition of Joseph), 1 will 
acguaint you with the interpretation thereof : 
wherefore send me. So they sent him, and he 
cume unto Joseph, and said, O Joseph, O thou 
of great veracity, give ua an explanation 
respecting seven fat kine which seven lean 
kine devoured, and seven yreen ears uf corn 
and other.seven dried up, that I may return 
unto the men (the king and his companions), 
that they muy know (he interpretation thereof. 
He replicd, Ye shall sow seven years as 
usual: ((his is the interpretation of' the seven 
Jat kine:) and what ye reap do ye leave in 
its ear, lest it spoil: except u little, whereof 
ye shall cat. Then there ahall como, after 
that, seven grievous Lyoare): (this is the in- 
interpretation of the seven lean kine:) they 
shall consume wbat ye shall huve provided 
for them, of the grain sown in the seven yeurs 
Of plenty, except a littlo which ye shall huve 
kept. Then therc shall come, after that, « 
year wherein men shall bc aided with rain, 
und wberein they shall press grupes and other 
Jruits—And the king said, when the mes- 
senger came unto him and acguainted him with 
the interpretation of the dream, Bring unto me 
him who hath interpreted it.” (Surah xii. 
35—50. : 

“ And when the messenger came to Joseph, 
he said, “Go back to thy lord, and ask him 
what meant the women who cut their handa, 
verily my lord knoweth thc snare they laid. 
Then, said ihe Prince to the women, " What 
was your purpose when ye solicited Joseph ?' 
They said, “God kecp us! we know not 
any illof him." The wife of the Prince said, 
"Now doth the truth uppear. It was I who 


1 


— He sat 
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Would have led him into unlawful love, and 
heis assuredly one of the truthful” " This, 
said Joseph, "that my lord may learn that I 
did not in his absence play him false, and 
that God guideth not the machinations of 
deceivera. Yet do I not absolve myself : 
verily the heart is prone to evil, save those 
on which my Lord has mercy. Lo! my 
Lord is Gracious, Forgiving,' Merciful.' And 
the King said, "Bring him to me: I will take 
him for my special service.'" (Rodwell, 
Surah xii. 50-54.) 

“And when he had spoken unto him, he 
said unto him, Thou art this day firmly esta- 
blished with us, and intrusted with our 
affuirs. What then seest thou fit for us to doy 
—He unswered, Collect provision, und sow 
@bundunt seed in these plentiful yeurs, and 
slore up the grain in ilsear : then the people will 
come unto lhee that they may obtutn proviston /rom 
thee. The kiny saia And who will act for me 
in this afjuir Joseph said, Set me over the 
granaries of the land, for Iam careful and 
knuwiny.—Thus did We prepare an establish- 
ment for Joseph in the land, that ho might 
take for himself a dwelling therein wherever 
he pleased.—And #1 is related that the king 
crowned him, and put d ring on his finger, and 
Instated him in the place of Kitfeer, whom he 
dismissed from his office after which, Kitfeer 
died, und thereupon the king married him to 
his wife Zeleekha, und she bore him two sons. 
We bestow Our mercy on whom We please, 
and We cause not the reward-of tho well- 
doors to perish: and certainly the reward of 
the world to come is better for those who 
have belicved and have feared. 

«And the yeurs of scarcity began, and 
@fflicted the lund of Canaan and Syria, und the 
brethren of Joseph came, ezcept Benjamin, to 
procure provision, huving heard that the governor 
Of Eyypt yave food for its price. And they 
went In unto him, and he kaan them: but 
they knew him not and they spuke unto him 
in the Hebrew language whereupon he said, as 
one who distrusted them, What hath brought 
you lo ny countryY So they answered, Kor 
corn, ut suid, ye are apies. 
They Ps dpr God preserve us from being spies ! 

, Then whence are ye? They unswered, 
From the land of Cunaan, and our futher is 
Jacob the prophet of God. He said, And hath 
he sons beside ag ? They unswered, Yea: we 
were Iwelve: but the youngest of us went away, 
and perished in the desert, und he was 
dearest of us unto him, und his uterine brother 
remained, and he retained him that he might 
console himself tkereby jor the loss of' he other. 
And Joseph yave orders to lodge them, and to 
Ireut them generous/y. And when he had fur- 
nished them with their provision, and given 
them their Jull meusure, he said, Bring me your 
brother from your father, namely, Benjamin, 
that I may know your veracity in that ye have 
said. Do ye not see that I yive full measure, 
and that I am the most hospitable of the ro- 
Ceivers of guests? But if ye bring him not, 
there shull be no measuring of corn for you 
from me, nor shall ye approach me.—They 
replied, We will solicit his father for him, and 
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we will surely perform tkat. And he said 
unto his young men, Put their money, which 
they brought as ihe price of the corn, in their 
sacks, that they may know it when they have 
returned to their family: peradventure they 
will return to us: for they will not deem tt 
lawful to keep it.—And when they returned to 
their father, they said, Oour father, the mea- 
suring of corn is donjed us if tkou send not our 
brother unto him: thorefore send with us our 
brother, that we may obtain measure , and we 
will surely take care of him. He said, Shall 
I intrust you with him otberwise than as Lin- 
trusted you with his brother Joseph before ? But 
God is the best guardian, and Ho is the most 
merciful of those who show mercy.—And 
when they opened their goods, they found their 
money had been returned unto them. Tbey 
said, Oour father, what desire we of he gene- 
rosity of the kany greater than this? This our 
money hath been returned unto us, and wc 
will provide corn for cur family,and will take 
care of our brother, and shall receive a camel- 
load more, /or our bruther. This is a guantity 
onay unto the king, by reason of his munificence. 
—He said, I wil by no means send him with 
you until ye give mo a solemn promise by 
God that ye will aesuredly bring him back 
unto me unless an inevilahle and insuperable 
5 iment encompasa you. And they complied 
with this his desire.” And when they had 
given him their solemn promise, he said, God 
is witness of what we say. And he sent him 
with them, and he said, O my song, entor not 
Ihe city of Misr by one gate: but enter by 
different gaten: Jest the evil eye Jall upon 
But I shall not avert from you, by my 
saying this, anythi decreed to befall you from 
God: J only say this from @ Jeeling af com- 
ion. Judgment belongeth not unto any 


save unto God alone. On Him do I rely, and 


on Him let those rely who rely. 

“ And when they entered as their father 
had commanded' them, separutely, it did not 
svert from them anything decreed to befall 
them from God, but only satisfied a desire in 
the soul of Jacob, which be accomplished : 
that ts, the desire af” averting lhe evil eye, 
arising from a feeling of compassion : and he 
was endowed with knowledge, because We 
had taught him: but the greater number of 
men, namely the unbelievers, know not God's 
inapiration of his satnts. And whenthey went 
in unto Joseph, he received unto him (or 
pressed unto him) his brother. He said, 
Verily, 1 am thy brother: therefore be not 
sorrowful for that which they did /rom env 
tous. And he commanded him that he should 
not inform them, and ayree with him thut he 
should employ a stratagem to retain him with 
hem. And when be had furnished them with 
their provision, he put the cup, which was € 
measure made of yold set with jewels, in the 
sack of his brother Benjamin. Then au crier 
cried, after they hud yone Jorth from the 
chamber of Joseph, O company of travellers, 
ye are surely thievos. They said (and turned 
unto them), What is it that ye miss? They 
answered, We misu the king's measure : and 
to him who shall bring it sbal! be given a 
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oamel-load of corn, and TI am surety for it, 
namely the load. They replied, By God! ye 
well know that we have not come to act cor- 
ruptly in the land, and we have not been 
thieves. The crier and his companions said, 
Then what shall be the recompense of him 
who hath stolen st, if ye be liars in your saying, 
We have not been ihieves,—and 1 be found 
among you? Thoy answered, His recompense 
shall be that he in whose sack it shull be 
found shall be made a slave: be, the thief, 
ehall be compensation for it, namely, for 
the thing stolen. Such was the usage of the 
Jamily of Jacob. Thus do We recompense tbe 
offonders who are guilty of theft,—50 they 
turned towards Joseph, that he might search 
Iheir sacks. And he bogan with their sackas, 
and nearched them before the sack of his 
brother Benjamin, lest he should be suspected. 
Then he took it forth (namely the measure 
from the sack of his brother. Thus, sait 
God, did We contrive a stratagem for Joseph. 
It was not lawful for him to take his bro- 
ther as a slave for thefl by the law of the 
king of Egypt (Jor his recompense by his law 
was beating, and a fine of' twice the value. of 
the thing stoleng not the being made a slave), 
unless God had plensed, by inspiring Aim to 
inguire of his brethren and inspiring them to 
reply according to their usage. We exalt unto 
degrees of knowledxe and honour whom We 

lense, as Joseph: and there is who is know- 
ing about overyone else endowed with know- 
ledge.—Thoy said, If he steal,a brother of 
his bath stolen bofore: namely, Josepk: for 
he stole an idol of gold belonging to the father 
of his mother, and broke it, that he might not 
worship st. And Joseph concealed it in bis 
mind, and did not discover it to them. He 
said within himself, Yo are in u worse condi- 
tionchan Joseph and his brother, by reason af 
your having stolen your brother from your Jather 
and your having treated him unjustly : and God 
well knoweth what ye state concerning hini.— 
They said, O prince, verily he hath a father, 
& Tery old man, who loveth him more than us, 
and consoleth himself »y him for the loss of his 
son who hath Par , and the separation of 
him grieveth him, therefore take one of us 
us a'slavein his stead: for we see thee (to be 
one) of the beneticent. He replied, God pre- 
serve us from taking (any) save him in 
whose possession we found our property : for 
then (1/ we togk another), we (akonta be) an- 
just. 

And when they despaired of obtaining him, 
thoy retired to confer privately together. The 


| chief of them in uge (namely, Reuben, or in 


judgment, namely, Judah), said, Do ye not know 
that your fathor hath obtained of you & 
solemn promise in the name of God, with 
respect of your hrolher, and how ye formerly 
failed uf your duty with respect to Joseph ? 
Therefore 1 will by no means depart from thr 
land of Eyypt until my father give mc per- 
mission to return to him, or God decido for me 
hy the delivery of my brother: and Ho is the 
best, Lhe most just, of those who decide. Re- 
turn ye to your father, and say, 0 our father 
verily thy son hath committed thelt, and we 
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bore not testimony against him save according 
to that which we knew of a certainty, by our 
secing the cup in his sack, and we were not 
acguainted with what was unseen hy us when 
we gare the solemn ise: had we known that 
he would commit chef, we had not taken him. 
And send thou, and ask the people of the city 
in which we have been (name/y, Misr) and the 
company of travellers with whom we have 
arrived (who were a people of Canaan): and 
wo are surely speakers of truth.—So they re- 
turned to him, and said unto him those words. 
He replied, Nay, your minds have made & 
thing seem pleasant unto you, and ye have 
done it (he suspected them, on account of' their 
Jormer conduct in the case of Joseph): but pa- 
tience is seemly : peradventure God will bring 
them back (namely, Joseph and his brother) 
unto me, together: for He is the Knowing 
with respect to my case, the Wise in His acts. 
And he turned from them, and said, O! my 
sorrow for Joseph! And his eyes became 
white in conseguence of mourning, and he 
was oppressed with silent grief. They said, By 
God, thou wilt not cease tothink upon Joseph 
until thou be at the point of death, or be of the 
number of the dead. He replied,I only com- 
plain of my great and unconcealablegrief and 
ny sorrow.unto God, not unto any beside Him, 
Jor He it is unto whom complaint is made with 
adrantage: and 1 know by revelation from 
God what ye know not : namely, that the dream 
of Joseph was true, and that he is living. Then 
he said, O my sons, go and seek news of 
Joseph and his brother, and despair not of 
the mercy of God: for none despaireth of the 
morcy of God except the unbelieving people. 
“So they departed towards Egypt, unto 
Joseph: and when they went in unto him, 
they.said, O Prince, distress (that is, hunger) 
hath affected us and our family, and we have 
come with paltry money (it was base money, 
Or some other sort): yet give us full measure, 
and be charitable to us, by excusing the bad- 
ness of our money: for God recompenseth 
those who act charitably, And he had pity 
upon them, and compassion affected him, and he 
lifted up the curtain that was between him and 
them : then he said unto them in reproach, Do ye 
know wbat ye did unto Joseph, 1n beating and 
selling and other actions, and his brotbcr, by 
Your #njurious conduct to him after the separa- 
lion of his brother, when ye were ignorant of 
what would be the result of the case of Joseph? 
They replied, after they had tecognised him 
(destring confirmution), Art thou indeed 
Joseph? He answered, I am Joseph, and 
this is my brother. God hath been gracious 
unto us, by bringing us toyethers for whoso- 
ever feareth God and is patient (will be re- 
warded): God will not Suffer the reward of 
the well-doers to perish. They replied, By 
God, verily God hath preferred thee above 
us, and we huve been indeed sinners. He 
said, There shall be no reproach cast on you 
this day: God forgive you: for He is the 
most merciful of those that show mercy. 
And he asked them respecting his Jatker : 30 
Ihey amswered, His eyes are gone. And he said, 
Go ye with this my shirt (it was the shirt oj 
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| Abraham, which ke wore when he was cast into 


the fire: it was om his, that is, Joseph's neck, 
appended as an amulet, in the well : andil was 


Jrom paradise: Gabriel commanded him to send 


tt, and said, In #t is its odour, that is, the 
odour of paradise, and it shall not be cast uj 

any one afflicted with & disease but he shali be 
restored to health), and cast it, said Joseph, 
upon the face of my father: he ahall recover 
his sight and bring unto me all your family. 
—And when the company of travellers bad 
gone forth from El-'Areesh of Egypt, their 
father said, unto those who were present of' his 
offspring, Verily I perceive the smell of Joseph 
(or the zephyr had conveyed it to him, by per- 
mission of Him whose name be eralted, from 
the distance af three days' journey, or eight, or 
more): were it not that ya tbink I dote, ye 
would believe me. They replied, By God, thou 
art surely in thine old error. And when the 
messenger of good tidings (namely, Judah) 
came with the shirt (and he had 'borne the 
bloody shirt: wherefore he desired to rejoice 
him, as he had grieved him), be cast it 
upon his fuce, and he recovered his sight 
Thereupon Jacob said, Did I not say unto 
you,1 know, from God, what ye know not? 
They said, O our father, ask pardon of our 
crimes for us, for we have been sinners. He 
replied, I will ask peaan for you of my 
Lord, for He is the Very forgiving, the Mer- 
ciful.—He delayed doing s0 until the first ap- 


pearance of the dawn, that the prayer might be 


mat Ta v9 be answered, or, us some say, 
until the might of (that is, precedi Friday. 
« They ekin na to keapr, Hn ) Kana 
the great men came forth to meet them and when 
they went in unto Joseph, in his pavilton or tent, 
he received unto him (or pressed unto him) his 
parents (his father and his mother and his 
maternal SARA and said unto them, Enter ye 
Misr, if God please, in safety. So they en- 
lered, and Joseph seated hsmself upon his 
couch, and he caused his parents to ascond 
upon the seat of state, and they (that is, his 
parents and his brethren) tell down, bowing 
themselves unto him (bending, but not utling 
the forehkead) upon the ground : sah being 
their mode of obeisance in that lime. And he 
said, O my father, this is the interpretation 
of my dream of former times: my Lord hath 
made it true: and He hath shown favour 
unto me, since He took me forth from the 
prison (he said not, from ihe well,—from « 
motive LA ten Ihat his brethren might not 
beubushed), and hath brougbt you from the 
desert, after that the devil had excited dis- 
cord beiween me and my brethrens for my 
Lord is gracious unto whom He pleaseth, for 
He ir the Knovwing, the Wise.— And hts father 
resided with him four und twenty years, or 
seventeen : und the period of his sevurution was 
eighteen, or forly, or eighty years. And death 
came unto himz and thereupon he charged 
Joseph that he should carry him and bury ham 
by his juthers. So he went himself and buried 
him. Then he returned to Egypt and remainea 
afler him three and lwenty years, and when his 
case was ended, and he knew that he should not 


last upon earth, and his soul desired the lasting 
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JOSHUA 
jon, he said, O my Lord, Thou hast 


possesaton 
given me dominion, and tanght me the inter- 


pretation ol events (or dreams): Creator of 
the heavens and the earth, Thou art my 
n in this world and in the world to 
come. Maks me to die a Muslim, and join 
me with the righteous among my Jorefathers. 
And ha lived yr Ikat a week, or more, and 
died a hundred and troenty years old. And the 
Egyptians disputed concernang his burial: 20 
put him in a chest of marble, and buried 
kim in the upper part of the Nile, that the 
blessing resulting from him might be general to 
Ike tracte on cack side of st. Extolled be the 
perfection of Him to shose dominibn there ia no 
end! (Sirah xii. 54 to the end.) 
For the Talmudic origin of this xecount, 
300 JUDAISM. 


JOSHUA. Arabic Yieha' (amp). Son 
of Nin. Not mentioned by name in the Gur'in, 
but is most probably “the servant” men- 
tioned in Sarah xviii. 59: "" When Moses said 
to his servant, “I will not stop until I reach 
the confluence of the two seag, or for years I 
will journey on.” (Vide al-Baizawi 3n loco.) 
Some say he is the Zi 1-KiA of Sirah xxi. 
85. (ro 'u-kmt.) 


JUBAIR (yee). Jubair ibn Mu- 
tim an-Naufali. One of the Companions, 
and acknowledged as a traditionist by al- 
Bukhiri and Muslim. He was one of the 
most lenrned of the @uraish chiefs. Died at 
Makkah a.8. 54. Ibn Jubair, his son, was an 
Imiim of great renown, he died A.H. 99. 

JUBBU 'L-HUZN (oya Xx). 
“The pit of sorrow,” which Muhammad said 
was a desert in hell, from which hell itself 
calls for protection, and which is reserved 
for readers of the @ur'in who are haughty in 
their behavioar. (Mishkat, book ii. ch. iii.) 


JUDGE. Arabic Gizi (68). A 
magistrate or judge appointed by the ruler of 
& Muhammadan country. He should be an 
adult, a free man, a Muslim, sane, and un- 
convicted of slander (gazf). It becomes 2 
Muslim not to covet the appointment of @azi, 
for the Prophet has said: “ Whoever seoka 
the appointment of @azi shall be left alone, 
but to him who accepts the office on compul- 
sion, an angel shall descend and guide him." 
(Mishkat, book xvi. ch. iii.) 

The @izi must exercise his office in some 
public place, the chief moague being recom- 
mended, or, if in his own house, he should 
seethat the public have free accos8. He must 
not accept any presents except from relatives 
and old friends, nor should he attend feasta 
and entertainments given by others than his 
relatives and friends. In addition to his 
duties as magistrate, it is his duty to attend 
funerals and weddinga, and when present it is 
his right and office to perform the ceremonies. 
A woman may exercise the office of a Gizi, 
except in the administration of unishment 


(ade) or retaliation (gisas) (Hidayah, vol 
ii p. 613) 
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JUDGMENT-DAY. Arabic Giye- 
mah (Led). (Rrsvr2ecrion.) 


Ar-JUDI («sose!1). Mount Ararat, 
upon which the ark of Noah rested. Men- 
tioned in the Gur'in, Sirah xi. 46: " And it 
(tho ark) settled on al-Jidi.” 

Judi is a corruption apparentiy for Mount 
Giordi, the Gordyai of Fo Greeks, situatod 
between Armenia and Mesopotamia. 

Ainsworth, in bis Travels in the Track of 
»he Ten Thousand, says tradition still points 
to Jabal Judi as the scene of the event, and 
maintaings the belief that fragments of the ark 
exist on ita summit. 

Whiston, in his History of Armenia, p. 361, 
says Araratia is the name of & province and 
not of a mountain in Armenia. 


JUL (Jae). The hire or reward 
of labour. An extraordinary pay or dona- 
tion. Inthe language of the law, a reward 
for bringing back a fugitive slave. 


JUMADA 'L-UKHBA “(coove 
SPN). The sixth month of the 
Muhammadan year. (rontas.) 


JUMADA 'L-ULA "JM Goke). 
The fifth month of the Muhammadan year. 
(roxtas.) 


JUM'AH (das). (reipaT.) 
JUNUB (we). Lit. “ One who is 


separated.” The unclean. A person who is 
ina state of uncleanness (JanaBati) whoreby 
he or she cannot perform any religious act 
or join in religious assemblies. (purnrica- 
TION.) 


JURE (Jp): Tit A wasted 
river-banx." place three miles from al- 
Madinah, celebrated in Muhammadan history. 


JUSTIFIABLE HOMICIDE. The 


Muhammadan law on the subject is as fol- 
lowg :— 

“Il any person draw a sword upon & Mus- 
lim he Cena Muslim) is at liberty to kill him 
in self-defence, because the Prophet bas 
said, " Ho who draws a sword upon & Muslim 
renders his blood liable to be shed with im- 
punity 3 and also, because a person who thus 
draws a sword is a rebel, and guilty of sedi- 
tion, and itis lawfultoslay such, God having 
said, in the Gur'in, “Slay those who are 
gnilty of sedition, to the end that it may 
be prevented” Besides, it is indispensably 
regnisite that & man repel murder from 
bimself and as, in the present instance, 
there is no method of effecting this but 
by slaying the person, it is conseguently 
lawful s0 to do. If however, it be possible 
to effect the self-defence without siaying 
the peraon, it is not lawful to slay bim. It 
is written in the Jama Sagheer (al-Jimi'u 
”s-Sayhir), that if a person stiike at another 
with a sword, during either night or day, or 
lift club against another in tbe nightin a 
city, orin the day-time in the highway out of 
the city: and the person s0 threatened kill 
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him who thus strikes with the sword, or lifts 
the club, nothing is incurred: because, as 
striking with & sword affords no room for 
delay or deliberation, itis in this case neces- 
sary to kill the person in order to repel him : 
and although, in the case of a club, there be 
more room for deliberation, yet in the night- 
time assistance cannot be obtained, and hence 
the person threatened is in & manner forced, in 
repelling the other's attack, to kill him. (And 
80 likewise where the attack is made during 
the day-time in the highway, as there assiat- 
ance cannot readily be obtained). .Where, 
therefore, a person thus alays another, the 
blood of the slain is of no account. Ifa 
lunatic draw a sword upon & person, and the 
peran slay him, the fine of blood is due from 

is property, and does not fall upon his Akilas 
(Anlah). As-Shat'i maintains that nothing 
whatever is incurred in this instance. In 
the same manner, alro, if an infant draw a 
sword and muke an attack upon a person, 
or if an animal attack anyone, and the per- 
son soattacked slay the infant, or the snimal, 
a fine is due on account of the infant, or the 
value on account of the animal, according to 
Abu Hanifsh, but not according to ash-Shafi'i, 

“Ifa person draw a sword upon another, 
and strike bim, and then go away, and the 
person struck, or any otber, afterwards kill 
this person, he is liable to retaliation. This 
is where the striker retires in such a way as 
indicates that he will not strike again, for as, 
upon his 80 retiring, he no longer continues 
an assailant, and the protection of his blood 
(which had been forfeited by the assault) 
reverts, retaliation is conseguently incurred 
by killing him. 

“Ifa person come in thenightto a stranger, 
and carry off hisgooda hy theft, and the owner 
of the goods follow and slay him, nothing 
whatever is incurred, the Prophet having 
said, “Ye may kill in preservation of your 
property." It is to be observed, however, that 
this is only where the owner cannot recover 
his property but by killing the thiefs for if 
he know that upon his calling out the thief 
would relinguish the goods, and he notwith- 
standing neglect calling out, and slay him, re- 
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taliation is incurred upon him, sinoe he in this 
case siays the peran unrighteonely.” (Hida- 
yah, vol. iv. p. 291) 


JUWAIRIYAH (haaye). One of 
Muhammad's wives. She was the daughter 
of the chief of the Bani 'I-Mugtalig. She 
survived the Prophet some years. 

Sir William Muir writes (Life of Mahomet, 
new ed. p. 809): “ The captives of the Bani 
Mustalick having been carried to Medina with 
the rest of the booty, men from their tribe 
soon arrived to make terms for their release. 
One of them was Juweiria, a damsel about 
twenty years of age, full of grace and beauty, 
the daughter of a chief, and married to one 
Of her own tribe. She fell to the lot of & 
citizen, who, taking advantage of her rank 
and comeliness, fixed her ransom at nine 
ounces of gold. Despairing to raise 80 large 
& sum, she ventured into the presenre of 
the Prophet, while seated in the apartment 
of Ayesha, and plended for some remission of 
the heavy price demanded for her frwedom. 
Ayeeha no so0oner saw that she was fair to 
look upon, and of & sprigbtly winning carriage, 
than her jealousy prognosticated what was 
about to come to pass. Mahomet listened to 
her supplicatione, “Wilt thon hearken,” he 
said, “to something better than that thou 
aekest of me?' Surprised by his gentle 
accenta, she inguired what that might be : 
“Even that I should pay thy ransom, and 
marry thee myself!” The damsel forth- 
with saprnnnek her consent, the runsom 
was paid, and Mahomet, taking her at once 
to wife, built & seventh house for her recep- 
tion. As soon as the marriage was noised 
abroad, the people said that the Bani Mueta- 
lick having now become their relatives, they 
Would let the rest of the prisoners go free as 
Juweiria's dower: “and thus no woman,' said 
Ayesha, telling the story in after days, ' was 
ever a greater blessing to her people than this 
Juweiria.'" 


JUZ' . One of the thirt r- 
tions AN can ea Garin is deraoa. 
(sreara.) 


K. 


KA'BAH (deaS). oo Iit. “A cube.” 
The cube-like building in the centre of the 
mosgue at Makkah, which contains the Ha- 
jaru 'I-Aswad, or black stone. 

IL. A Description of the Ka'bah.—It is, ne- 
cording to Burckhardt and Burton, an oblong 
magrive structure, 18 paces in length, 14 in 
breadth, and about 35 feet in height. It is 
constructed of grey Makkan stone, in large 
blocka of Hifferent sizes, join-d together in a 
very rough manner, with cement. (Burton 
says it is excellent mortar, like Roman 
cement.) The Ka'bah stands upon a hase 
two feet in height, whieh presents a sharp 


inclined plane: its roof being flat, it has, at 
2 distance, the appearance of a perfect cube. 
The only door which affords entrance, and 
which is opened but two or three times in the 
| year (Burton says it can be entered by pil- 
| Brims, by paying the guardian an liberal fee), 
P8 on the east side,and about seven foet above 
! theground. At the south-east corner of the 
| Ka'bah, near the door, is the famous black 
| stone (BagaRu 'L-aswan), which forms » 
part of the sharp angle of the building. at 
four or five feet sbovetheground The black 
stone is an irregular oval, about seven inches 
in diameter, with an undulating surface, 
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composed of about a dozen smaller stones of 
different ahapes and sizes. It is surrounded 
on all sides by n border of reddish brown 
cement, both the stone and the border being 
encircled by a band of a massive arch of gold 
or silver gilt, the aperture of the stone 
being one span and three fingers broad. In 
the corner facing the south, there is another 
atone nbout five feet from the ground. It is 
one foot and 2 half in length, and two inches 
in breodth, placed upright, and of common 
Mnkkan stone. According to the rites of the 
pilarimage, this stone, which is called ar- 

uknu 'I-Yamini, or Yaman pillar, should 
only be touched with the right hand as the 
pilgrim passos it, but Captain Burton anys be 
froguently saw it kissed by the pilgrims. 
Just by the door of tho Ka'bah, and closa to 
the wall, ie a slight hollow in the ground, 
Iined with marble and sufficiently large to 
admit of three persons sitting, which is onlled 
al-Mirjnn, and supposed to be the placo where 
Abraham and his son Ishmael kncaded the 


Ti: 


chnik and mud which they used to build the 
Ka'bah. Here it is thought meritorious to 
pray. On the basis of the Ka'bah, just above 
tho Mijan, is an ancient Kufic inscription, 
which ncither Burckhardt nor Burton were 
able to decipher or to copy. On the north- 
west side of the Ka'bah, abont two feet below 
its summit,is the water-spout, which is called 
the Mi'zabu' r-Rahmah, or the water-spout of 
mercy. This spout is of gold, and was sent 
bither from Constantinople in A.1. 981. It 
curries rain from the roof, and discharges it 
upon Ishmnel's grave. There nre two large 
green marble slabs, which are said to have 


been presents from Cairo, A.H. 241, which are 


supposed to mark tho graves of Hagar and 
Ishmael. The pavement round the Ka'bah 
consists of a very handsome mosaic of 
various coloured stones, and is said to have 
becn Iaid down A.H. 826. On one side of the 
Ka'bah is a semicircular wall, the extremities 
of which arein a line with the sides of the 
Ka'bah, and distant about six feet, lenving an 
opening which lenda to the gravo of Ishmael. 
The wall is called al-Hatim, “thc broken,” 
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and the enclosed aren al-Hijr, “the enclo- 
suro.” The Ka'bah is covered with a coarse 
tisane of mixed silk and cotton, being of & 
brilliant blsck colour, and with a gold band 
round it, upon which is inscribed tho ninetieth 
verse of the third chapter of the @u'rin: 
« Varily the firet home founded for mankind 
was surely that nt Bakkah, for a blessing 
and a guidance tomankind.” The inseription 
being in large Kufic charncters. For n fur- 
ther account of this covor, s00 KISWAH. 






















THE Ka'BaB. (Burton.) 


II. The History of the Ka'bah, is embraced 
in tho history of the Baitu 'Ilih or masytou 
'LeHARAM, 

According to tho Traditions and the inven- 
tive genius of Mnalim writers, the Ka'bah was 
first constructed in henven where a model 
of it still remaing, called tho Baitu'-Ma'mir) 
two thousand years before tho creation of the 
world, Adam erected the Ka'bah on earth 
exactly below the spot its perfect model 
oecupies in henven, and selected the stones 
from the five sacred mountaing, Sinai, al-Jiidi, 
Hira', Olivet, and Lebanon. Ten thousand 
angels were ngpointen to guard the structure, 
but, as Burckhardt remarks, they appear to 
have been often most remias in their duty! 
At the Deluge the Sacred House was destroyed. 
But the Almighty is snid.to have instructed 
Abraham to rebuild it: In ita reconstruction 
Abraham was. .nssisted by his son Ishmnel, 
who with hts mothbr Hagar were at the time 
residents of Makkah, Abrabam having jour- 
neyed from Syria in order to obey the com- 
mands of God. 

Upon digging they found the original foun- 
dations of the building. But wanting a stone 
to mark the corner of the building, Ishmnel 
startod in search of one, and as he was going 
in the direction of Jabal Wubais, the angel 
Gabriel met him, and gave him the famous 
black stone. Ibn “Abbiis relates that the 
Prophet said, the black stone when it came 
down from Paradise was whiter than milk, 
but that it has become black from the sins of 
those who have touched it. (Mishkat, book 
xi. ch. iv. pt. 2) 

Upon the death of Ishmael, the Ka'bah 


fell into the posaession of the Bani Jurhum, 
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and remasined in their hands for & thousand 
years. It then became the property of the 
Bani Khuzi'ah, who held it for three hun- 
dred years. But being constantly exposed to 
torrents, it was destroyed, and was rebuilt by 
Gusaiy ibn Kilib, who put a top to it. Up 
to this time it is snid to have been open at 
the roof. 

It is said, by Muhammadan historians, that 
“Amr ibn Luhaiy was the first who introduced 
idolatry into Arabia, and that he brought the 
great idol Hubal from Hait in Mesopotamia 
and placed it in the sacred house. It then 
became a Pantheon coramon to all the tribes. 
(ipors.) The tribe of Gusaiy were the first 
who built dwelling-houses round the Ka'bah. 
The successors of the Bani @usaiy were the 
Guraish. Soon after they came into posses- 
sion, the Ka'bah wns destroyed by fire, and 
they rebuilt it of wood and of a smaller size, 
than it had been in the time of the Bani 
Ausaiy. Tho roof was supported within by 
Six pillars, and the statue of Hubal was placed 
over a wall then existing within the Ka'bah. 
This took place during the youth of Muham- 
mad. Al-Azragi, guoted by Burekhardt, says 
that the figure of the Virgin Mary and the 
infant Jesus was sculptured as a deity upon 
one of the six pillars ncarest the gate. 

The grandfather of Muhammad, “Abdu 'I- 
Muttalib, the son of Hishim, became the cus- 
todian of tho Sacred House, and during his 
time, the Ka'bah being considered too low in 
its structure, the @urnish wished to raise it 30 
they demolished it and then they rebuilt till 
the work reached the place of the black 
stone. Eachb tribe wishing to have the honour 
of raising the black stone inte its place, they 
guarrelled amongst themselves. But they 
at last ngreed that the first man who should 
enter the gate of the enclosure should be um- 
pire. Muhammad was the first to enter, and 
he was anpointed umpire. He therenpon or- 
dered them to place the stone upon an cloth 
and each tribe by its representative to take 
hold of the cloth and lift it into its place. 
The dispute was thus ended, and when the 
stone had reached its proper place, Muham- 
mad fixed it in its situation with his own 
hand. 

At the commencement of Muhammad's 
mission, it is remarkable that thereis scarcely 
an allusion tothe Ka'bah, and this fact, taken 
With the circumstance that the earliest @Gib- 
lah or direction for prayer, was Jerusalem, 
and not the Ka'bah, seems to imply that Mu- 
hammad's strong iconoclastic tendencies did 
not incline his sympathies to this ancient idol 
temple with its superatitious ceremonies. 
Had the Jews favourably received the new 
prophet as one who taught the religion of 
Abraham, to the nbrogation of thnt of Mosee 
and Jesus, Jerusalem and not Makkah would 
have been the sacred city, and the ancient 
Rock bnar and not the Ka'bah would 
have been the object of superstitious reve- 
rence. 

Taking the Sirabs chronologically, the 
earliest reference in the @ur'in to the Ka'bah 
occurs in Sirah lii. 4, where the Prophet 


' come of the unrighteous. 


KA'BAH 


swears by the kouse (al-Baitu 'I- 
Ma'mir), but commentators are not | 
whether it refers to the Ka'bah in Makkah, 
or its heavenly model above, which is said to 
be fregucnted by theangels. We then come to 
Sirah xvii. 1, where Muhammad refers to his 
celebrated night dream of his journey from 
the Sacred Mosgue (al-Masjidu 'I- Haram) at 
Makkah to the Remote Mosgue (al-Masjidu V- 
Agsa) at Jerusalem. “And in this verse we 
find the Rock at Jerusalem spoken of as “ the 
precinct of which We (God) have blessed, to 
show him (Muhammad) of our signs,” prov- 
ing that even then the Prophet of Arabian had 
his heart fixed on Mount Zion, and not on the 
Ka'bah. 

When Muhammad found himself established 
in al-Madinah, with a very good prospect of 
his obtaining possession of Makkah, and its 
historic nssociations, he seems to have with- 
drawn his thoughts from Jerusalem, and ita 
Sacred Rock and to fix them on the house at 
Bankkah ns the home founded for mankind,— 
Blessed, and a guidance to all creat.ures. 
(Sirah iii. 90), The Jews proving obdurate, 
and there being little chance of his succoed- 
ing in establishing his claim as their prophet 
spoken of by Moses, he changes the @Giblah, 
or direction for prayer, from Jerusalem to 
Makkah. The house at Makkah is made “an 
place of resort unto men and a sanctuary " 
(Sirah ii. 119). 

The @iblah is changed by an oxpress com- 
mand of the Almightv, and the whole passage 
is remarkable as exhibiting a decided conces- 
sion on the part of Muhammad to the claims 
of the Ka'bah as 2 central object of adoration. 
(Surah iii. 138-145.) 

“We appointed the Giblah which thou for- 
merly hadst, only that we might know him 
who followeth the apostle, from him who 
turneth on his heela: The change is a dif- 
ficulty, but not to those whom God hath 
guided. But God will not let your faith be 
fruitless : for unto man is God Merciful, Gra- 
ciona. We have seen thee turning thy fnce 
towards every part of Heaven: but we will 
have thee turn to a @iblah which shall please 
thee. Turn then thy face towards the sacred 
Mosgue, and wherever ye be, turn your fnces 
towards that part. They, verily, to whom 
“the Book ' hatk been given, know this to be 
tbe truth from their Lord: and God is not 
regardless of what ye do. Even though thou 
shouldest bring every kind of sign to, those 
who have received the Seriptures, yet thy 
@iblah they will not adoptj nor shait thou 
adopt their Giblah: nor will one part of them 
adopt the Wiblah of the other. And if, after 
the knowledge which hath come to thee, thou 
follow their wishes, verily then wilt thou be- 
They to whom we 
have given the Seriptures know him—the 
“posile—even as they know tbeir own cbil- 
dren: but truly a part of them do conceal 
the truth, though acguainted with it. The 
truth is from thy Lord. Benot then of those 
who doubt. All have an guarter of the Hea- 
vens to which they turn them : but wherever 
ye be, hasten emulously after good: God will 
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one day bring you all together: verily, God 
is all-powerfal. And from whatever place 
thou comest forth, turn thy face toward the 
sacred Mosgue3 for this is the truth from 
thy Lord: and God is not inattentive to your 
dcings. And from whatever place thou 
comest forth, turn thy face toward the 
sacred Mosgue: and wherever ye be, to that 
part turn your faces, lest men have cause of 
dispute against you: but as for the impious 
among them, fear them not, but fear me, that 
I may perfect my favours on you, and that 
ye may be guided aright.” 

The verses of the second Sirah of the 
@ur'in are, sccording to Jalalu 'd-din and 
other commentatorg, notin their chronological 
order. Itis therefore difficult to fix the pre- 
cise date of the following verse :— 

Surah ii. 108: “ Who is more unjust than 
he who prohibits God's mosgues, that His 
name should not be worshipped there, and 
who strives to rain them." 

According to al-Baizawi, the verse either 
refers to the sacking of Jerusalem by Titus, 
or to the Guraish who, at al-Hudaibiyah, had 
prevented the Prophet from entering Makkah 
until the following year. 

In the seventh year of the Hijrah, Muham- 
mad was, according to the treaty with the 
Guraish at al-Hudaibiyah in the previous 
year, allowed to enter Makkah, and perform 
the circuit of the Ka'bah. Hubal and the 
other idols of the Arabian pantheon were 
atill within the sacred building, but, as Mu- 
hammad's visit was limited to three days, 
he confined himself to the ordinary rites of 
the “Umrah, or visitation, without interfering 
with the idolatrous arrangement of the Ka'bah 
itself, “Before he left, at the hour of midda7 
prayer, Bilal ascended the holy house, and 
from its summit gave the first call to Mus- 
lim prayers, which were afterwards led by the 
Prophet in the usual form. 

The following year Muhammad occupied 
Makkah by force of arms. The idols in the 
Ka'bah were destroyed, and the rites of the 
pilgrimage were established as by divine 
enactment. From this time the history of 
the Ka'bah becomes part of the history of 
Islam. 

The Khalifah “Umar first built a mosgue 
round the Ka'bah, A.R. 17. 

For history of the sacred mosgue at 

Makkah, see MASJIDU 'L-HARAM. 


KAB IBN MALIK (w 
«Wle). A companion of the Prophet 
cand one of the Angars of the tribe of Khazraj. 
He was celebrated as a poet, and embraced 
Islim after the second pledge of “Akabah. 
He was one of the three companions who re- 
fused to accompan” Muhammad on the expe- 
dition to Tabuk (Hilal and Mararah being 
the other two), and who are referred to in 
the Gur'in, Sirah ix. 118, 119: “ Verily He 
is kind to them, unto the three wbo were 
left behind.” For & time Muhammad was 
displeased with them, but he afterwards be- 
came reconciled. Ka'b becamea companion 
of some note, and died during the reign of AN. 
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ar-KABIR (3S). “The Great 
One.” One of the ninety-nine attributes of 
God, Sirah xxriv. 22: “He is the High 
(al- Ali) and the Great (al-Kabir).” 


KABIRAH (3S). The fem, of 
kabir, “great.” A term used in theological 
books for Gundh-i-Kabirah, “a great sin” 
namely, that sin which is clearly forbidden in 
the law, and fur which punishment has been 
ordained of God. Cent 


KA'BIYAH (S&ersS). A sect of 
Muslims founded by Abii Wisim Muhammad 
ibn al-Ka'bi, who was a Mu'tazili of Bagdid, 
who said the acts of God were without pur- 
pose, will, or desire. 


KACHKUL (Ip). 
(vulg. kachkol). The b 
gious mendicant. (raore.) 


KAFALAH (SUS). (naru.) 
KAFAN (ws). The shroud for 


the dead. It usually consiets of three pieces 
of cloth for a man and five for a woman. 
Those for a man: 1, An 4#2Gr, or piece of 
cloth, reaching from the navel to the knees 
or ankle joints: 2, A gamis, or shirt, from the 
neck tothe knees: 3, A sheet to cover the 
whole corpso. For a woman there are 
also a breast band and head band. The 
whole being of white. (purial.) 

KAFFARAH (3S), from kafr, 
“tohide.” Heb. py99- Lit. “ Co- 
verings, atonements : expiation.” 

-The word occurs four times in the 
Gur'in :— 

Sirah v. 49: “ Whoso remitteth it as alms 
shail have ezpiation for his sins.” 

Sirah v. 91: “Its erpiation shall be to 
feed ten persons.” “ This is Yhe ezpiation for 
your oaths.” 

Sirah v. 96: “ In ezpiation thereof shall ye 
feed the poor.” 

The other word used is fidyah (rivyan). 
The expression kaffaratu '2-zunub, “ atone- 
ment for sins,” is used for expiation by 
prayer, alms, fasting, and pilgrimago. (rx- 
PLATION.) 


ar-KAFI (SI). “The Buf- 
ficient One.” An attribute of God mentioned 
in the Gur'an, Sirah xxxix. 37 : “ Is not God 
sufficient for His servant.” 


at-KAFI (SS). The title of a 
collection of traditiona by Abi Ja'far Muham- 
mad ibn Ya'gib al-Kulini (A.H. 328) received 
by the Shi'aha. 


KAFIR (»5), pl: kafirin. Lit. 
« The coverer.” One who hides or covers up 
the truth. 

The word is generally used by Muham- 
madans to define one who is an unbeliever 
in the ministry of Muhammad and his Gur'an, 
and in this sense it seema to have been used 
by Muhammad himseli. Sirah ii. 387: 
« Those who misbelieve (wa'lazina kafari), 


Persian 
bowl of a reli- 
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and call our signs lies, they are followa of the 
Fire, they shall dwell within for ever.” 

It is also used for those who believe in the 
Divinity of the Lord Jesus, and the Holy 
Trinity. Sirah v. 76: “ They indeed are in- 
fidels (la-gad kafara 'Ilazina), who say God 
is al- aihu ibn Maryam. ... Verily him 
who associates anything with God, hath God 
forbidden Paradise, and his resortis the Fire.” 

Sirah v. 77: “They are infidels who nay 
Verily God is the third of three.” 

(On this passage the Kamilin say it ro- 
fors to the Nestorians and to the Malaki'iyah, 
who believe that God is one of three, the 
other two being the mother and son.) 

According to the Kaddu 'I-Muhtir (vol. 
iii. p. 442), there aro five classes of kafirs or 
infidels: (1) Those who donot believe in the 
Great First Cause, (2) Those who do not 
believe in the Unity of God, as the Sanawi- 
yah who believe in the two eternal principles 
of light and “darkness: (3) Those who be- 
lieve in the Unity of God, but do not believe 
in a revelation: (4) Those who are idolaters, 
(6) Those who believe in God andin a reve- 
lation, but do not believe in the general mis- 
sion of Muhammad to the whole of mankind, 
aa the Ohristians, s sect of the Jews (sic). 

Saiyid Sharif Jurjiini says: “ Mankind 
are divided into two parties, namely, those 
who acknowledge the mission of Muhammad, 
or those who do not believe in it. Those 
who do not believe in his mission are either 
those who reject it and yet believe in the in- 
#piration and divine mission of other pro- 
phets, as the Jews or Christians, and also 
the Majusi (Fire MI obipnan)i or those who 
do not believe in any revelation of God's 
will 'Those who do not believe in any reve- 
lation from God, are either those who nc- 
knowledge the existence of .God, as the 
Brahma (Buddhista ?), or those who deny the 

: Oxistence of a Supreme Ruler, za the Dahri, 
or Atheists.” 

“ Those who do not acknowledge Muham- 
mad as an inspired prophet are either those 
who do it wilfully and from mere enmity, or 
those who do not acknowledge it from reflec- 
ti and due study of the subjert. For tho 
former is eternal punishment, and for the 
latter that punishment which is not eternal. 
There are also those who, whifet they are 
Muslims, are not orthodox in their belief : 
these are heretics, but they aro not kafirs. 
Those who are orthodox are an-Ngji or the 
salvationists.” (Sharku 'I-Muwagif, p. 597.) 


KAFUR (,4S). The unthankful, 
or ungrateful. Condemned in the @ur'in, 
Sirah xxii. 39: “God loveth not the false, 
the unthankful.” 


KAFUR (P5). Lit. “ Camphor.” 
A fountain in Paradise mentioned in the 
@ur'in (Sirah Ixxvi. 5)as the fountain where- 
of the servants of the Lord shall drink. But 
al-Baizawi, the commentator, takes it for an 
appollative, and believasthat the wine of Para- 
dise will be mixed with camphor because of 
its agrecable coolness and smell. 


KALAMU 'LLAH 


Ar-KAHF (MN). “The Cave.” 
The title of the xvrmth chapter of the Gur'in, 
in which is related the story of the Seven 
Sleepers of Ephesus, known as the Azshabu 
'-Kahf. 


KAHIN (p26), pl. kahanah and 
kuhhan. A soothsayer, or angur. The word 
Ocoura only twice in tbe Guru, and in both 
instances it is used for “a soothsayer.” 

Sarah lii. 29: “ For thou (Muhammad). by 
the favour of thy Lord, art neither & sooth- 
sayer (kdhin), nor one possessed (mnajniin).” 

Sirah Ixix. 42: “ Neither is it (the Gur'in) 
the word of & soothaayer (Lahin). 

The word is used in the Traditions in the 
same sense only :— 

Mishkat, book iv. chap. i.: “ The F'rophet 
said, believe in Islam, and put not your trust 
in soothsayers (kahanah)." 

Mishkat, book xxi. ch. ii. : ““Ayishah re- 
Iates that the Prophet was asked about 
kahanah, fortune-tellers, and he said, “ Yon 
must not believe anything they say.” It was 
then said, “O Prophet, why do they then 
sometimes tell lies?' And the Prophet said: 
“Because one of the jinn stenls away the 
truth and carries it to the magician's ear,and 
the magicians (kuhhan) mix a hundred lies 
with it” 

The Hebrew 1» Kohaim, iepebs, in 


Sypuaa in the Old Testament not only to the 
Jewish priests, but also to Melchizedek 
(Gen. xiv. 18), Potipher (Gen. xli. 45, see 
marginal reading in our English version), and 
to Jethro (Ex. ii. 16). 


KAHRUBA (Ws). Lit. “ Attract- 
ing Straws.” Electricity, or the power of 
attraction. A Sufi term. 


KAIFIYAH (&ekS). “ Detailed 
circumstances.” A term used in Muhamrnadan 
books for a statement or account of any- 
thing, e.y. kaifiyat-i-taskhir, “the manner of 
attack ”, kaif 1yat-i-rastkhah, “a fixed or 
permanent guality "3 karftyat-i-farizah, “a 
moveable or accidental guality.” 


KA'LAH (SS). A kind of sale 
which is prohibited. Mishkat, book xii. ch. 
v. pt. 2: “ The Prophet has forbidden selling 
on credit for credit.” 

SAbdu '1-Hagg explains it thus: “ If ' Amr 
owe Zaid a piece of cloth, and Bakr ten dir- 
hams, and Zaid say to Bakr, I have sold yon 
the piece of cloth, whichis with "Amr for ten 
dirhams "—this sale is forbidden. 


KALAM (MS). “A word speech.” 
“Ilmu 'I-kalam, “ scholastic theology ": fasihu 
'-kalam, “ eloguent”) muhassalu "-kalam, 
$“the substance of a discourse,” 


KALAMU 'LLAH (81 #35). “The 
Word af God.” A title given to the @ur'in. 
Sirah ii 70: “ Already a sect of thom have 
heard the Word of God.” 





KALIMAH 


KALIMAH (8). Li. 
Word.” The Oreed of the Muslim. 
AN Jpn Sem INN 
# Ta Haha illa Wihu: Muhammadun Rasulu 
ah. 

“« There is no deity but God: Muhammad is 
the Apostle of God." 

The whole sentence as it stande does not 
occur in the @ur'inz but the first part of the 
creed, “ There is no deity but God” is in 
the Siratu Muhammad, or xuvrith chapter of 
the @ur'in, verse 21: and the second part, 
“Muhammad is the Apostle of God,” is in the 
Siratu '1-Fath, or xuvurth chapter, verse 29. 
The first sentence is known as the Na/y and 
the Isbat, or the rejection (there is no deity) 
and the affirmation (but Bo and is recited 
often as a religious office by the Sufi 
fagirs. 

The whole creed freguently occurs in the 
Traditions, and is an oft-recurring clause in 
the daily prayer. 

Thia Kalimah occupies a similar place in 
the Muslim religion to the « Shema' Israil" of 
thp Hebrew Bible in the Jews' religion. The 
Shemas (“ Hear”) is the fourth verse of Deut. 
vi. : “ Hear, O Israil, Jehovah our Elohim is 
one Jekovah”5 which is freguently used in 
daily morning and evening service of the 
Jews. From the Traditions (Mishkat, book 
xi. ch. 2, pt. 1) it appears that a something 
similar to this well known aymbol of the 
Muslim creed, was in use amongat the ancient 
Arabians, and is still recited by Muslims, 
amongst whom itis known as the Talbiyah: 
“JI stand up for Thy service, O God! There 
ig no partner with Thee.” (TALBIYAH.) 

The recital of the kalimah is the first of 
the five foundations or pillars of practice, 
and, according to the Fuw@'idu 'sh-Shariah, 
every Muslim should recite it aloud at least 
once in his lifetime, and he should understand 
its meaning. (RECITAL OF THE CREED.) 


KALIMATU 'L-HAZRAH (&es 
Ia!!). The fiat of God when He 
said “ Be,” and it was created. Tho word 
3S, kun, is therefore called the Kalimatu 'I- 
Hazrah. Ik occurs in the Gur'an, Sirah 
xxxvi. 82: “His bidding is only when He 
desires anything to say to it "BE, and it is." 
And in about eloven other places. 

KALIMATU 'SH - SHAHADAT 
(dosih KS). “The word of testi- 
mony.” The following expression of belief 
“I bear witness that there is no deity but 
God, and that Muhammad is His Apostle." 
(PRAYER. | 

KALIMU 'LLAH (SU! pes). “The 
Converser with God.” A title given to the 
Prophot Moses (vide Mishkat, book xxii. ch. 


“The 


xil.). It isalso referred to in the @ur'an, Siwah. 
iv. 162: “Moses did God speak to—con- 
versing.” 


KALISAH, KILISAH (&ws$). A 
Christian Church. 'ExrAyata: The word is 
used in books of Muhammadan law for both 
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Christian and Jewish places of worship. The 
word kanisah is »lso used. (xawisan) 


KAMIL (JS). “ Perfect, com- 
plote.” Al- Insanu 'I- Kamil, “the perfect man.” 


A mystic term. (insaru 'L-KAMIL.) 


KAMILIYAH (&deS). A sect of 
Shi'ah Muslims founded by Abi '1-Kamil, who 
said the Asihib, or Companions of tho Pro- 
phoet, were infidels, because they rejected the 
house of “Ali in forming the Khalifate, and 
he even called the Khalifah “Ali an infidel 
“because he did not claim his rights when Mu- 
hammad died. (Kitabu 't-Ta'rifat, in loco.) 


KANVAN (weS). “ Canaan.” 
Not mentioned by name in the Gur'in. The 
Commentators al-Baizawi and Jalalu 'd-din, 
say he was the sonof Noah: but the author of 
the Gamis dictionary says he was the son of 
Shem. (According to the Old Testament, he 
was the son of Ham, Gen. x. 6: 1 Chron. 
i. 8. 

2 is said to be that son of Noah who was 
drowned, through unbelief, in the deluge. See 
@ur'in, Surah xi. 44. (roam.) 


KANISAH (&-—S). A Christian 
church, a Jewish synagogue, or a pagan 
temple. It is used in the Hidayah (vol. ii 
p- 219) for n synagoguo. (cmurcuEs.) 


Ar-KANZU 'L-MAKEFI (yS 

te). Lit. “ The Secret Treasure.” 

term used by the Sifis for the essence and 
personality of God. 


KARAWAN (0195). Persian. “A 
caravan.” The Arabic term is Gajilah. A 
party of merchants pruceeding on & journey 
under the direction of a leeder who is called 
a Gafilah Bashi. 

KARBALA' (ok), or MASH- 
HADU 'L-HUSAIN. A city in al-'Irig, cele- 
brated as the scene of the martyrdom of al- 
Husain Pesanan) and the place of his sepul- 
chre. Itis fifty miles south-west of Baghdad, 
and abont six miles west of the Euphrates. 


AL-KARIM (231). “The Gene- 


rons One.” One of the ninety-nine attributes 
of God. 
KARUBIN (wes). (omerusim.) 


KASHF (445). The uncovering 
of anything covered, manifestation. A 
mystic term used for a revelation of any 
secret truth to the mind of man, by the grace 
and power of God, 


KATIB (JW). An Amanuensia : 


& clerkj asecretary. In the latter sense it 
is used for Muhammad ibn Sa'd ibn Mani' 


az-Zuhbri, the secretary to al-Wagidi. (Kas 
TIBU 'L-WAOIDI.) 
KATIBU 'L-WA9GIDI (wib 


cuti). The secretary of al-Wagidi. 
A Muslim historian, largely ana by Sir 
William Muir in bis Life of Mahomet, and 
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also by Sprenger, and often given as an sutho- 
Ki Ha the present work. 

. Ameer Ali in his Life of Muhammad 

ndon,.1873), couples the name of Katibu 

Wagidi with that of al- Wagidi himself, as 
regardad by “the Muhammadan as the least 
trustworthy and most careless biographers of 
Muhammad,” and guotes Ibn Khallikin in 
suppor: of his opinion. It is guite true that 
Ibn Khallikin does speak of the traditions 
received. by al-Wigidi as “of feeble autho- 
rity,” but he bears testimony to the trust- 
worthiness of al- Wagidi's secretary in the 
strongest terms, as will be seen in the fol- 
lowing guotation, and it is manifestly unfair 
of Mr. Ameer Ali to couple the two names 
together in his preface :— 

“ Abi Abd Allah Muhammad Ibn Saad 
Ibn Mani az-Zuhri, was a man of the highest 
talents, merit, and eminence. He lived for 
some time with al-Wakidi jnaanei in the 
character of a secretary, and for this reason 
he became known by the appellation of Kati- 
bu-I-Wakidi.i Amongat the masters under 
whom he studied was Sofyin Ibn Oyaina. 
Traditional information was delivered on his 
own authority by Abi Bakr Ibn Abid- 
DunyA and Abi Muhammad al-Hfrith Ibn 
Abi Osima at-Tamimi. He composed an ex- 
cellent work, in fifteen volumes, on the dif- 
ferent classes Getah) of Muhammad's com- 
panions and of the T4bis. It contains also 8 
history of the khalifs brought down to his 
own time. He left also a smaller Tabakat. 
His character as a veracious and Ga naragka 
historian 18 universally admitted. It is sai 
that the complete collection of al-Wakidi's 
works remained in the possession of four 

rson8, the first of whom was his secretary, 
Muhammad ibn Saad. This distinguished 
writer displayed great acgnirementa in the 
sciences, the traditions, and traditional lite- 
rature 3 most of his booka treat of the tradi- 
tions and law. The Khatib Abf Bakr, author 
of the history of Baghdad, rara of him in 
these terms: ' We consider Muhammad ibn 
Saad as a man of unimpeached integrity, and 
the Traditions which he delivered are a' proof 
Of hts veracity, for in the greater part of the 
information handed down by him, we find 
him discussing it, passage by passage.” He 
was a mawia (slave) to al-Husain Ibn Abd 
Allah Ibn Obaid Allah Ibn al-Abbas Ibn Abd 
al-Muttalib. He died at Baghdad on Sunday 
the 4th of the latter Jumida, A.H. 203 (De- 
cember, 4D. 818), at the age of sixty-two 
years, and was interred in the cemetery out- 
side the Damascus gate (Bb as-Shim)”— 
(Ibn Khallikin, Biog. Dict., in loco.) 


AI-KAUSAR (7,31). Int. “ Abun- 
dance.” A pond in Muhammad's paradise 
known as the Hauzu I-Kaugar, or “ The 
Pond of Abundance.” 

The word occurs once in the @ur'in, Sirah 
eviii. 1-3:— 

“ Traly we have given thee an abun- 
dance (i.e. al-Kaugar): 

“Pray therefore to the Lord, and slay the 
victims. 


KHADIJAH 
« Yerily whoso hateth thee shall be child- 


less.” 

But it is not clear whether the pond is in- 
tended in this verse. Al-Bairawi thinks it 
refers toabundance of blesaings and not to 
the pond. 

Anas relates that the Prophet said the pro- 
ng saw the pond al-Kausar in the night of 

is Mi'raj or heavenly journey (mr'rag) and 
that it “ was a river of water on each side of 
which there were domes, each formed of a 
hollow pearl.” 

“Abdu 'llih ibn “Amr relates that the Pro- 
phet said “the circumference of al-Kaugar 
is & month's journey, and it is & sguare, its 
water whiter than milk, its smell sweeter 
than musk, and its cups for drinking sparkle 
like the stars of heaven. He who drinks of 
its waters shall never thirst.” (Miskkat, 
book xxiii. ch. xii.) 


KHABAR-I-WAHID (sat) ye) 
A term used in the Traditions for AI meta 
related by one person and handed down by 
one chain of narrators, (TRADITION.) 


KHABAR MUTAWATIR (je 


Mp). A term used for & tra- 
Gition which is handed down by very many 
distinct chains of narratora, and which has 
been always accepted as authentic and ge- 
nuine, no doubt ever having been raised 
against it. 

Syud Ahmad Khan says all learned Mus- 
lims of every period have declared the @ur'an 
is the only Hadis Mutawitir, but some have 
declared certain Ahidig also to be Muta- 
Witir, the number of such not exceeding five. 
Sa | on the Traditions, p. 15.) (rRavi- 
TIONB. 


KHABIS (se). 
base: wicked.” 

Gar'an viii. 88: “That God may distin- 
guish the vile from the good, and may put 
the vile one on the top of the other, and 
heap all up together,and put them into hell.” 


KHADIJAH (Xie). Known as 
Khadijaty -Kubra, “Khadijah the Great.” 
The first wife &f Muhammad, and the first 
convert to a belief in his mission. 

She was a Guraish lady of good fortune, 
the daughter of Khuwailid, who was the 
great grandson of Gugaiy. Before she mar- 
ried Muhammad, she was a widow who had 
been twice married, and had borne two sons 
and a daughter. Upon her marriage with 
Muhammad, she hnd attained her fortieth 
year, whilst he was only twenty-five years of 
age. She continued to be his only wife until 
the day of her death. She died December, 
AD. 619, aged 65, having been his coun- 
sellor and support for five-and-twenty years. 
She had borne Muhammad two sons and four 
daughters: al-Gasim, and “Abdu “Ilih, also 
called af-Taiyib and af-Tahir, Zainab, Ru- 
gaiyah, Fatimah, and Umm Kulsim. Of 
those, only Fatimah survived the Prophet, 
and from her and her husband “Ali are de- 
scended that posterity of Saiyids who are 


“ Impure, 
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the vunjesta of such freguent petitions in the 
khutbahs and the liturgical prayers in all 
parts of tho Muhammadan world. 

Muhammad ever retnined his affection for 
Khadijah. “Ayishah said: “I was novor z0 
penang of any one of the Prophet's wives as 

was of Khadijah, although I never saw hor. 
Tho Prophet was always talking of her, and he 
would very often slay goats and cut them up, 
and send pieces of them as presents to Kha- 
dijah's female friende. I often said to him, 
“One might suppose there had not been such 
another woman ar Khadijah in the world!" 
And tho Prophet would then praise her and 
say she wns 80 ari 80, and I had children by 
her.” (Mishkat, book xxix. ch. xxii.) 

According to a traditional saying of Mu- 
hammad, Khadijah, Fatimah, the Virgin 
Mary, and Asiyah the wifo of Pharaoh, were 
the four perfect women. (Mishkat, book 
xxiv. ch. xxix. pt. 2) (musamuan.) 


KHAFI (ye). “Hidden.” A 
torm used in works on exegesis for that 


which is hidden in its m , 88 Compared 
with that whioh is obvious. (gvran.) 
KHAIBAR (ym&). A rich and 


populous valley, eight stages from al- 

adinah, inhabited by Jewa, It is cele- 
bratod in the history of Islim as the scene 
of one of Muhammad's expeditions, A.R. 7, 
when the chief Kininah was slain and the 
wholo valley conguered. (See Muir's Life of 
Mahomet, now ed., p. 888, segg.) 

Horo the Prophet institated mut'ah, or 
temporary marriage. (muran.) Here wero 
tho special orders rogarding clean and uncloan 
animals promulgated. Hore Mahammad 
married Safiyah, the widow of the chief af 
Khsibar. ere Zainnb, the siator of the 
warrior Marhab, who had lost her husband, 
hor fathor, and her brother in battle, tried 
to poison the Prophet with a poisoned kid. 
The campaign of Khaibar, therofore, marks 
an epoch in the Prophet's history. (munram- 
PA Da 


KHAIRAT (ws). The plural 
of Khatr, “Charity: good deeda.” The 
word occurs in the Gur'in in its singular 
form (khair), but in modern theological works 
it is more freguently used in its plural 
form. 


KHAIRU 'L-GURON (og! ye). 
The best generations. A term used for the 
first three generations of Muslims from the 
time of the Prophet. Muhammad is related 
to have said there would be three virtuous 
generations, the one in which he lived and 
the two following it. 


KHALFIYAH (Sela). A sect of 
Muslims founded by Khalfu 'I-Khariji, who 
maintained, contrary to the general belief, 
that the children of idolaters will bc eter- 
nally damned. 


KHALID (»w). Son of al-Walid. 
The famous Muhammadan general. He 
fought against Muhammad at Uhud and de- 
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featad the Muslim army. The Prophet mar- 
ried Maimiinah, who was an aant to Khilid, 
n lady fifty-one years of age, and soon after- 
warda Khalid himself embraced Islam and 
became one of its most poworful champions. 
He led the Bedonin converts in the advance 
on Makkah, and was prosent as one of the 
chief leaders of the Muslim army at the 
battle of Hunain, and subseguent expeditions. 
In the reign of Abu Bakr, he murdered 
Malik Ibn Nuwairah, an eminent Arab chief, 
and married his widow. The murder greatly 
displeased the Khalifah Abu Bikr, and he 
would have ordered Khalid to be put to 
death, but “Umar interceded for him. He 
afterwards took tho lead in various expedi- 
tions. He invaded al-Irig and Syria, took 
Bustrah, defeated the Ohristians at Ajnadin, 
commanded the Muslim army at Yarmiik, and 
subdued the country as far as the Euphratea. 
After the taking of Damascus, he was recalled 
by “Umar, and sent to Himp and Ba'labakk. 
He died at Hims a.m. 18, x.D. 689. 


KHALIDON (uts), pl. of khalid, 
“Everlasting” A term used to express tho 
overlasting character of the joys of heaven 
and the torments of hell, It is used fifty 
times in the Gur'in in this sense. (eremuaL 
PUNISAMENT.) 


KHALIFAH (Side), pl. Khulafa", 
from khalf, “to leave behind.” Anglice, 
“Caliph.” A successors a lieutenant: & 
vicegerent, or deputy, The word is used in 
the Gur'an for Adam, as the vicegerent of the 
Almighty on earth. 

Sirah ii. 28: “ And when thy Lord said 
to tho angols, “I am about to place a vice- 
gerent (Ekalifuh) on the earth, they said, 
“ Wilt Thou place therein one who will do 
evil thorein and shod blood?” 

And also for David :— 

Sirah xxxviii. 26: “O David! verily We 
have made thee a vicegerent (khalifuh): 
judge then between men with truth.” 

In Mahammadanisam it is the title given 
to tho successor of Muhammad, who is vested 
with absolute authority in all matters of 
state, both civil and religious, as long as he 
rules in conformity with the law of the Gur'in 
and Hadis. The word more freguently used 
forthe office in Muhammadan works of ju- 
risprudence, is Imam sea or al-Imamu 
'-A'gzam (the great leader). It is held to be 
an essential principle in the establishment of 
the office, that there shall be only one Khalifah 
at the same times for the Prophet said: 
“ When two Khalifahs have been set up, put 
the last to death and preserve the other, for 
an is a rebel.” (Mishkat, book xvi. 
ch. i. 

According to all Sunni Muhammadan 
books, it ia absolutely necesaary that the 
Khalifah be “a man, an adult, & sane person, 
a free man, a learned divine, a powerful ruler, 
4 just person, and one of the WuratsA (ie. of 
the tribe to which the Prophet himself be- 
longed). 

The Shi'ahs hold that he should be one of 
the descendants of the Prophet's own family : 
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ag Ia rejected by the Sunnis and Wah- 
Is. 

The condition that the Khalifah should be 
of the Gursish is very important, for thereby 
the present Ottoman Sultans fail to establish 
their claims to the Khalifate (Arabic Khilafah). 
The four immediate successors of Muhammad 
are entitled the KhulafFu 'r-Rashidun, or “the 
well-directed Khalifahs” According to the 
Baghyatu 'r-Raid, only the first five Khali- 
fahs, Abi Bakr, Umar, "Ugmin, "Ali, and al- 
Hasan, are entitled to the distinction of Kha- 
lifah, the others being merely Amirs, or 
Governors. After the denths of the first five 
Khalifahs, the Khalifate, wbich is allowed by 
all parties to be elective and not. hereditary, 
passed successively to the Umayades (Bani 
Umayah). The first Khalifah of this dynasty 
was Mu'awiyah, the grandson of Umaiyah of 
the @uraiah tribe, who received the Khalifato 
from al-Hasan. Of the Umayadea, there 
were fourteen Khalifahs who reigned at 
Damascus, extending over a period from A.H. 
41 to A.H. 182 (ap. 061 to A.p. 750). The 
title then passed to Abu '1-'Abbis, the fourth 
in descent from al-“Abbas, the uncle of Mu- 
hammad, and the Abbaside Khalifahs, thirty- 
seven in number, who reigned 1t Baghdad 
from A.H. 132 to a.H. 656 (a.D. 750 to a.D. 
1258). 

The temporal power of the Abbaside Kha- 
lifahs was overthrown by Halik Khin, grand- 
son of the celebrated Chenjiz Kkan, A.p. 
1258, but for three centuries, certain de- 
scendants of the Abbaside, or Baghdad 
Khalifahs, resided in Egypt, and asserted their 
claim to the spiritual power. The founder 
of the present dynasty of Turkish Sultans 
was "Ugman (Othmiin), a chieftain descended 
from the Orghuz Turks (born at Sakut, A.D. 
1269), who was at first the ruler of a small ter- 
ritory in Bithynia, but who in 1299 invaded the 
whole country of Makkah, and subseguently 
extended his conguests to the Black Sea, 
and whose successor, Salim (ninth in descent), 
obtained the title of Khalifah from one of 
the Abbaside Khalifahs in Egypt. About 
the year A.D. 1515 (A.B. 921), Salim L., ruler 
of the Ottoman Turks and Emperor of Con- 
stantinople, finding himself the most powerful 
prince of his day in Islim, and wishing still 
further to consolidate his rule, conceived the 
idea of reviving in his own person the ex- 
tinct glories of the Khalifate. He had more 
than one claim to be considered their cham- 
pion by orthodox Muhammadang, for he was 
the grandaon of that Muhammad II. who had 
finally extinguished the Roman Empire of 
the East: and he had himself just ended a 
successful campaigr against the heretical 
Shah of Persia. His only rivals among Sunni 
princes were the Muslim Emperors in India, 
the Emperor of Morocco, and the Mameluke 
ruler of Egypt, then known to the worid as 
par ercellence, “the Sultan," With the two 
former, as rulers of what were remote landa 
of Islam, Salim seems to have troubled him- 
self little, but he made war on Egypt. In 
AD. 1516 ho invaded Syria, its outlying pro- 
vince, and in AD. 1517" he entered Cairo. 
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There he made prisoner the reigning Mame- 
lake, Gansau '1-Ghauri, and had him publicly 
beheaded. 

He then, in virtue of a very doabtful cos- 
sion made to him of his rights by one Mu- 
tawakkil Ibn “Amri '-Hikim, & descendant 
of the honsa of al-“Abbis, whom he found 
living as titular Khalifah in Cairo, took to 
himself the following style and title : Sulyanu 
'-Salatin wa Hakimu "I-Hakimin, Maliku 'I- 
Bahrain wa Hamiyu 'I-Barrain, Khalifatu 
'r-.Rasuli "Hah, Amiru I-Mu'minin, wa Sultan, 
wa Ahan: that is: “ King of kings and Ruler 
of rulers, Monarch of the two sens (the Me- 
diterranean and the Red Sea) and Protector 
of the two lands (al-Hijiz and Syria, the 
holy lands of Islam), Successor (Khalifah) of 
the Apostle of God, Raler of the Faithful, 
King and Chief.” It is said that he firet had 
the satisfaction of hearing his name men- 
tioned in the public praye.s ne Khalifah 
when he visited the Great Mosgue of Zncha- 
Hina an Aleppo, on his return northwards in 


Such are the titles still cisimed by the 
Ottoman Sultins, who arrogate to themselves 
the position of Kbalifahs and Buccesaors to 
the Prophet. It is, however, a mere nsser- 
tion, for the title and office being elective 
and not hereditary, it was not in the power 
of any Khalifah to transfer it to another. 
Force of circumstances alone has compelled 
the ruler of the Ottoman Empire to assume 
the position, and has induced his subjeots tv 
ncguiesce in the usurpation. We have not 
seen na aingle work of authority, nor met 
with » single man of learning, attempting to 
prov thnt the Sultane of Turkey aro rightful 
Khalifahs : for the assumption of the title by 
anyone who is not of the Guraish tribo is 
undoubtedly illegal and heretical, as will be 
seen from the following anthorities :— 

Mishkatu -Masabih, book xxiv. ch. xii. : 
“ Ibn “Amr relates that the Prophet of God 
said: 'The Khalifah shall be in the Guraish 
tribe as long as there are two persona in it, 
one to rule and another to serve.'” 

Sharhu 'I-Mluwagif, p. 606, Arabic edition, 
Egypt: “It is a condition that the Khalifah 
(Imam) be of the @uraiah tribe. All admit 
this except the Khawarij and certain Mu'ta- 
zilahs. We allany with the Propbet: ' Lot the 
Khalifah be of the @araish', and it in cer- 
tain that the Companiors acted upon thia in- 
junction, for Abi Bakr arged it as an autho- 
Trity upon the Ansirs, on the day.of Sakhifah, 
when the Companions were present and 
ngreed. It is, therefore, for a certainty 
established that the Khalifah muet be of the 
@uraish.” 

The Hujjatu 'Uahi -Balagkah, p. 335, 
Arabic edition, Delhi: “It is a necessary 
condition that the Khalifah (Imam) be of 
the @uraish tribe.” 

The Kash'hafu “-Istilahat s A Dictiona 
of Technical Terms. Edited by Colonel N. 

e3, in loco: “ The Khalifah (Imam) must 
bea Guraieh.” 

It is a matter of history that the Wahhibis 
regarded the Turkish Sultan as a usurper, 
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when Sa'iid took Makkah and al-Madinah in 
1804: and to the present day, in countries 
not under Turkish rule, the khutbah is re- 
cited in behalf of the Amir, or ruler of the 
Muslim state, justead of the Ottoman Sultan, 
which would not be the case if he were ac- 
knowledged as a lawful Khalifah. In & col- 
lection of khutbahs, entitled the Majma'u 
Khutab, the name of the Sultan of Turkey 
does not once occur, although this collection 
is much used in Muhammadan states. We 
have seen it stated that the Sultan is prayed 
for in Hyderabad and Bengal, but we be- 
lieve it will be found, upon carefu? inguiry, 
that he was not mentioned by name, until 
very recentiy, in any of the mosgues of India. 
khutbaha, in which there are prayers for the 
Ottoman Sultan by nume, have been im- 
ported from Constantinople. 

According to Mr. W. S. Blunt, the chief 
argumenta of the Hanifite “Ulama' in sup- 
port of the claims of the present Ottoman 
dynasty are :— 

(1) The right of the Sword.—The Khalifate 
being & necessity (and this all Muslims 
admit), it was also a necessity that the de 
facto holder of the title should be recognised 
until & clsimant with & better title should 
appear. Now, the first gualification of as 
claimant was, that he should makethe claim, 
and the second, that he should be supported 
by a party: and Salim had both claimed the 
Khalifato and supported his pretensions st 
the head of an army. He challenged the 
world to produce a rival, and no rival had 
been found. 

2) Election, that is, the sanction of a legal 
body of elders. It was argued that, as the 
ahlu 'agd (or council), had been removed 
from al-Madinah to Damascus, and from 
Damascus to Baghdad, and from Baghdad 
to Cairo, so it had been once more legally 
removed from Cairo to Constantinople. 
Salim had brought with him to St. Sophia's 
some of the 'Ulama' (learned men) of the 
Azhar mosgue in Cairo, and these in conjunc- 
tion with the Turkish “Ulama had elected 
him or ratified his election. A form of elec- 
tion is to the present day observed at Con- 
stantinople in token of this right, and each 
new Sultin of the house of “Usmin, as he 
mucceeds to the temporal sovereignty of 
Turkey, must wait before being recognised 
as Khalifab till he has received the sword of 
office at the hands of the “Ulama'. This cere- 
mony it is customary to perform in the 
mosgue of Aiyub. 

(3) Nomination.—Sultin Salim,as has been 
already said, obtained from Mutawakkil, a 
descendant of the Abbasides, and himaelf 
titulariy Khalifah, a full cession of all the 
Khalifah rights of that family. The fact, as 
far as it goes, is historical, and the only law 
in the argument would seem to be that Mu- 
tawakkil bad no right thus to dispose cf a 
title to an alien, which was his own only in 
virtue of his birth. As a precedent for nomi- 
nation, they cite the act of Abu Bakr, who 
on his death-bed recommended 'Umar as his 
successor in the Khalifate. 
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4) The Guardianship of the Two Shrines 
( 'araman), that is to say, of Makkah and 
erusalem, but especially of Makkah. It has 
been asserted by some of the “Ulami', and it 
is certainly & common opinion at the present 
day, that the sovereignty of al-Hijas is in 
itsolf sutficient title to the Khalifate. It 
seema certainly to have been 80 considered 
in the firat age of Islim, and many a bloody 
war was then fought for the right of protect- 
ing the Baitu 'Ilah, but the connection of al- 
Hijaz with the empire of the Khalifahs has 
been too often broken to make this & very 
tenable argument. In the tenth century, 
Makkah was held by the Karmathian here- 
tics, in the thirteenth by the Imima of San'a', 
and for seven years in the present century by 
the Wahhabis. Still the de facto sovereignty 
of the Haramain, or two sbrines, was one of 
Salim's pleas, and it is one which has reap- 
panra in modern arguments respecting t 
Khalifal rights of his descendants. 

5) Possession of the Amanat, or sacred 
relics. This last is a plea addressed to the 
vulgar rather than to the learned: but it is 
one which cannot be passed by unnoticed 
here, for it exercises a powerful influence at 
the present day over the ignorant mass. of 
Muslims. It was asserted, and is still & pious 
belief, that from the sack of Baghdad in 
AD. 1258, certain relicts of the Prophet and 
his Companions were saved and bronght to 
Cairo, and thence transferred by Salim to 
Constantinople. These were represented as 
constituting the imperial insignis of office, and 
their possession as giving a title to the suc- 
cession. They consiated of the cloak of the 
Prophet, borne by his soldiers as a standard, 
of some bairs of the Prophet's beard, and of 
the sword of “Umar. The vulgar still believe 
them to be preserved in the mosgue-of Aiyib 
at Constantinople. (See The Future of Islam, 
by Wilfrid Scawer Blunt, London, 1882, 
p. 66.) 

On the general guestion &s to whether or 
not an Imam, or Khalifah, ia necessary for 
Islim, the suthor of the Sharhu I-Muwagif 
says, “ The 'appointment of an Imam (:.e. 
Khalifah) is incumbent upon the united body 
of Muslims, according to the orthodox law of 
the Sunnis, although the Mu'tazilahs and 
Zaidiyahs say it is merely expedient, but not 
ordered by tho law, whilet the Ishmailiyahs 
and the Imimiyahs say God will Himself ap- 
point an Imam for the establishment of sound 
doctrine. Some say the appointment of an 
Imim is only necessary when Muslims are 
at peace amongst themselves and united, and 
not when they are in a state of rebellion. 

The arguments in favour of the absolute 
necessity of an Imam, or Khalifah, being 
appointed, are that in the time of Abu Bakr, 
the firet Khalifah, it was established by 
general consent, and Abi Bakr, in his firat 
khutbah after the death of Muhammad, said : 
“Beware! Muhammad is certainly dead, and 
it is necessary for this religion that some 
one should be appointed for its protection." 
And all the Muslims at that time consented 
to this saying of Abu Bakr, and conseguently 
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in all ages Muslims have had an Imim. And 
ibis well known that without such an offloer 
Islim cannot be pra from evil, for 
without him it is impossible to maintain the 
orders of the Muslim law, such as marriage, 
Jihid, punishment, and the various ordinances 
of Islam. (Sharku '-Muwagif, p. 608.) . 

The following are some of the injunctions 
Aga regarding the Imim or Kha- 
“When two Khalifahs have been set up, 
put the last of them to death and preserve 
the other, for the second is a rebel.” 

“He who acknowledges an Imiint must 
obey him as far as he can, and if a pretender 
comes, kill him.” 

“« Whomever God appoints as Imim, and he 
does not protect his people, shall never smell 
the smells of paradise.” 

“It is indispensable for every Muslim to 
listen to, and approve the orders of the Imim, 
whether he likes or dislikes, s0 long as he is 
not ordered to sin and act contrary to law: 
then when he is ordered to sin, he must 
neither attend to it nor obey it.” 

“Whoever gnits obedience to the Imim 
and divides a say of Muslims, dies like the 

ple in ignorance: and whoever takes a part 

In an affray, without knowing the true from 
the false, does not fight to show his religion, 
but to aid oppression: and if he is slsin, then 
he dies as the people of ignorance: and that 
person who shall draw his sword upon my 
people, and kill the virtuons and the vicious, 
and not fear the killing of Muslims or those 
rotected by them, is not of me noram Il of 


“ The Companions said, 'O Prophet! when 
they are our enemies and we theirs, may 
we not fight with them?' He said, “No, 
s0 long as they keep on foot the prayers 
amongat you': this he repeated, ' Beware! 
he who shall be constituted your prince, see 
if he does anything in disobedience to God, 
and if he does, hold it in displeasure, but do 
not withdraw yourselves from his obedience.” 

« He who forsakes obedience to the Imam, 
will come before God on the Day of Resurrec- 
tion without a proof of his faith, and he 
who dies without having professed to the 
Imam, dies as the people of ignorance.” 

“ Prophets were the governors of the chil- 
dren of pada when one died, another supplied 
his place, and verily there is no prdphet 
after me, and the time is near when there 
will be after me a great many Khalifahs. 
The Companions said, ' Then what do you 
order .us?' The Prophet said, “Obey the 
Khalifah, and give him his due, for verily 
God will ask about the duty of the subject.'" 

“Beware! you are all guardians, and you 
will all be asked about your subjects, then 
the Imam is the guardian of the subject, and 
he will beasked rospecting the subject, and 
aman is as & shepherd to his own family, 
and will be asked howthey behaved, and his 
conduct to them: and a witeis a guardian 
to her husband's house and children, and 
Will be interrogated about them: and a slave 
is & shephord to his master's property, and 
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will be asked about .it whether he took good 
care of it or not.” 

“God never sent any prophet, nor ever 
made any Khalifah, but had two counsellors 
with him, one of them directing lawful 
deeds, and that is an angel, and the other, 
insin,and that isthe devil: and he is guarded 
from sin whom God bas guarded.” (Mishkat, 
book xvi. ch. i.) 

L—The Khalifahs of the Sunnis, from the 
death of Muhammad to the present time. 

(1) The four rightly directed Khalifahs, 


and al-Hasan (at kah) :— 
1 Abi Bakr, a.H. 11 (1D. 682). 
(Collected the Gur'in into one volume.) 


2. “Umar, A.H. 18 (a.D. 684). 
(Conguered Egypt, Syria, and Persia.) 
8. “Usman, A.H. 28 (A.D. 648). 
(Invades Cyprus: revolt at al-Kiifah.) 
4. "AJI, A.H. 85 (M.D. 655). 
((Revolt of Mu'swiyah: "Ali assaa- 


sinated.) 
5. Al-Hasan, A.H. 40 (A.D. 680), 


Anam poisoned. 
(2) Umaiyade Tenang The Bani Umai- 
yah (at Dawinadan — 
1. Mu'awiyah L, A.H. 41 (4.D. 661). 
(Siege of Oonstantinople : makes Da- 
masous the capital.) 
2. Yazid L, x.H. 60 (a.D. 679). 
(Destruction of al-Husain's party and 
his death.) 
8. Mu'awiyah IL, am. 64. (A.p. 688). 
Deposed. 


(Deposed. 
4, Marwan L, A.H. 64 (A.D. 688). & 
oisoned.) 
b. “Abdu 'I-Malik, A.H. 65 (1.D. 684). 
. (Arabian money first coined. 
6. A-Walid L, Lx. 8 a.D. 705). 
(Conguest of Africa, S Bukhirah.) 
fin, A.H. 96 (M.D, nb. 
(Defeated before Constantinople : dies 
of grief.) 
8. “Umar Gomer), A.H. 99 (AD. 717). 
(Porsoned.) 
9. Yazid IL, A.H. 101 (a.n. 720). 
Ga generals successful in war.) 


.10. Hisham, A.H. 106 (ap, 724), 


(Charles Martel checks the conguest of 
the Araba in the West: rise of the 
Pobandan) 

11. Al-Walid IL, A.H. 126 (1D. 148). 
(Slain by conspirators.) 
12. Yazid IIL, ar. 126 (a.p, 744), 
(Died of the plague.) 
18. Ibrahim, A.H. 126 (Ap. 744). 
(Deposed.) 
14. Marwan, A.H. 127 (ap. 744). 
Defeated by the Abbasides, pursued 
h kai and slain on the banks of the 
ile. 
The end of the Umayah dynasty, a.r. 182 
(xD. La 
(38) The Abbiside dynasty. Ad-Danlatu '- 
“Abbisiyah (at Baghdad and Saumara). 
1. Abii '-“Abbiis as-Saffah, A.H. 182 (ap. 750), 
sides at al-Kifah.) 
2. Al-Mangir, A.H. 186 (a.n. 764). 
| (Abdu 'r-Rahman, the Umaiyah Kha- 
lifab seizes Spain: Baghdid foundod). 
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8. Al-Mahdi, AH. 168 (ap. 776). 

(Conguers Nicomedia on Sea of Mar- 
mora, making the Empress Irene pay 
tribute.) 

4. Al-Hadi, a.m. 169 (xp. 785). 
5, Harinu 'r-Rashid, A.m. 170 (4.R. 786). 
The hero of Arabian Nights: a flou- 
rishing period of Arabian literature.) 
6. Al-Amin, A.H. 198 (a.p. 809). 
7. Al-Ma'min, A.H. 198 (AD. 813). 

(The Angustan period of Arabian 
letters.) 

8. Al-Mu'tasim, AH. 218 (a.D. 888). 

(Makes the city of Saumara his 
capital: decline of the Khalifate.) 

9, Al-Wasig, AH. 227 (AD. 841). 
10, Al-Mutawakkil, A.H. 232 ta 847). 

(A persecutor of the Jews and Chris- 
tiang : murdered.) 

11. Al-Muntasir, AH. 247 (1.D. 861). 

12. Al-Musta'in, AH. 248 (AD. 862) 

13. Al-Mu'tazz, AH. 252 (AD. 866). 

14. Al-Muhtadi, A.A. 255 (xD. 869). 

15. Al-Mutamid, A.B. 256 (ap. 870). 
establishes the capital at Baghdad.) 

16. Mu'tasid, am. 279 (A.D. 892). 

(Conguers Persia : Ismail Samain 
seizes Turkistan from the Khalifah.) 

17, Al-Muktati L, a.m. 289 (a.D. 902). 

(Ismail Samain seizes Persia from the 
Khalifah. 

18. Al-Mngtadir, A.H. 295 (AD. 908). 

(The Fafimites in Egypt:) 

19, Al-@ahir, Am. 320 (2D. 982). 

(Blinded and deposed.) 

20. Ar-Rasi, A.H. 322 (a.D. 934). 

(The last of the Khalifabs who ever 
recited the khutbah.) 

91. Al-Muttagi, A.H. 329 aa 940). 

Decline of the Abbasides. 
29. Al-Mustakfi, AH. 333 (AD. 944). 
28, Al-Muti', AH. 984 (a.D. 945). 

(The Fatimate Khalifahs seize all 

North Africa and Egypt.) 

9k, At-Tai', At. 363 (xD. 974). 

(Deposed.) 
25. Al-@adir, A.H. 381 (ap. 991). 

(Mahmid of Ghazni conguere India.) 
26, Al-Ga'im, AB. 422 (a.D. 1031). 

Rise of the Seljukian Turks. 
97. Al-Mugtadi, A.H. 467 (a.D. 1075). 

(The first crusade: rise of Hasan 
Jubah, and his followers the Asanasins.) 

28, Al-Musta'zir, A.H. 487 (A.D. 1094). 

Jerusalem taken by the Faftimites.) 
Al-Mustarshid, xx. 512 (a.D. 1118). 

Murdered by the Assassine.) 

80. Ar-Rishid, Am. 529 (M.D. 1135). 
Murdered by the Assassins.) 
81. Al-Muktafi IL, A.H. 680 (a.p. 1186). 

(Defeated by the urkes second 
crusade, AD. 1146.) 

82. Al-Mustanjid, A.H. 556 (A.D. 1160). 

Disorders in Persia.) 

88, Al-Mustahdi, a.a. 566 (4.p. 1170). 

(Saladin, the Sultan of Egypt, con- 
gners Syria.) 

84. An-Nagir, a.u. 675 (a.D. 1180). 

(Conguests of Jengiz han: third 
orusade, Ap. 1189.) 
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98. Az-Sahir, A.H. 622 (xp. 1225) 
36. Al-Mustansir, A.H. 623 (A.p. 1226). 
Persia subject to the Moghula.) 
37. Al-Musta'sim, AH. 640 (a.D. 1240). 
(Halsku, the Turk, & grandson of 
Jengiz Khan, takes Baghdad and puts 
the Khalifah to death, A.H. 656 (A.D. 1258). 
The uncle of the last Khalifah goes to 
Egypt, while the Khalifate continues 
only as a apiritual power. 


(&) The “Ugman, or Turk Dynasty (at 
Oon anungpla) 
. “Usman I. (Othmin), A.p. 1299. 
Urkhan, a.p. 1326. 
, Murad (Amurath), An. 1360. 
Bayazid L, a.p. 1389. 
Sulaiman I., ap. 1402. 
Musa, xp. 1410. 
Muhammad I., A.D. 1418. 
Murad IL, a.D. 1421. 
. Muhammad IL., A.D. 1451. 
10. Bayazid IL, Ap. 1481. 
1. Salim L (Selim), A.D. 1912. 
(Assumes the title of Khalifah.) 
12. Sulaiman II., AD. 1520. 
13. Salim IL, a.n. 1566. 
14. Murad III, a.D. 1574. 
15. Muhammad IIL, a.p, 1595. 
16. Ahmad L, xp. 1603. 
17. Mustafa L., a.p. 1617. 
(Deposed in favour of his nephew.) 

18. “Usman IL, xp. 1618. 
19. Mustafa L, xp. 1622. 

. (Restored and again deposed.) 

5 ad IV., ap. 1623. 

. Ibrahim, A.p. 1640. 
22. Mahammiad IV., xD. 1649. 
128. Sulaiman IIL., A.D. 1687. 
24. Ahmad IL, xp. 1691. 
25. Mustafa II., A.D. 1696. 
26. Ahmad IIL, a.n. 1708. 
27. Mahmiid I., a.p. 1730. 
28. “Ugmin IIL, AD. 1754. 
29. Mustafa IIL, A.p. 1757. 
30. “Abdu 'I-Hamid L, 1774. 
81. Salim IIL, xp 1788. 
32. Mustafa IV., A.D. 1807. 
33. Mahmid II., 1808. 
94. “Abdu 'I-Majid, a.p. 1889. 
35. “Abdu 'I-Aziz, AD. 1861. 
36. Murad V., A.p. 1876. 
37. “Abdu 'I-Hamid, a.p. 1876. 


IL—The Shi'vahs only regard those as 
righttul Imams (they do not use the word 
Khalifah) who are descended from 'Ali (the 
son-in-law of the Propbet) and his wife Fi- 
timah, the Prophet's daughter, According 
to their traditions, Muhammad distinctly 
nominated “Ali as his successor when he was 
returning from his farewell pilgrimage. They 
say, that on his way to al-Madinah, the Pro- 
phet, with “Ali and certain other of the Com- 

anions stayed at a place called Ghadiri-i- 
Khum. And that it was here revealed by 
Gabriel that he should nominate “Ali as his 
succemsor. He is related to have aaid, “0 
ye people, Lam your Prophet and 'Ali is my 
successor. From us (se. “Ali and my 
daughter) sball descend al-Mahdi, the seal 
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of the Imims.” (Bee Hayatu "-Yulib, p. 
884 


According to the Shi'ahs, there have only 
been twelve Iswful Imims:— . 

1 “Ali, son-in-law of Muhammad. 

2. Al-Hasan, eldest son of “Ali and Fatimah. 

8. Al-Husain, the second son of "Ali and 
Fatimah. 

4. Zainu '1-Abidin, son of al-Husain. 


6. Muhammad al-Bigir, son of Zainu '1- | 


“Abidin. 
6. Ja'faru 's-Sidig, son of Muhammad al. 
ir. 


7. Masa '1-Kizim, son of Ja'far, 

8. “Ali ar-Razi, son of Misa. 

9. Muhammad at-Tagi, son of “Ali ar-Rara. 

10, “Ali an-Nagi, son of at-Tagi. 

11. Al-Hasan al-Askari, son of 'Ali. 

12, Muhammad, 8on of al- Aekari, or the 
Imim Mahdi, who is supposed to be still 
alive, although he has withdrawn himself 
from the world, and that he will sppear 
again as al-Mahdi, the Director, in the last 
days. 


in any sense the successors of the Prophet. 

Sultin Mahmid “Aban 'Ilah (Am. 706, a.p. 
1806), was the first monarch of Persia who 
proclaimed himself a Shi'ah. 

II.—The Katimide Khalifahs were a Ay- 
nasty who clsimed the Khalifate in the reign 
of ths Abbaside Khalifah Mugtadir, their 
founder, “Ubaidu 'Ilah, pretending to be al- 
Mahdi, “ The Director,” and a descendant of 
Fatimah, the daughter of the Prophet. They 
reigned over Egypt and North Africa from 
4.D. 910 to xD. 1171, and were in all fonrteen 
Khalifahs. 

1. “Ubaidu 'Ilih, A.p. 910. 

(Ravaged the coasta of Italy and 

invaded Egypt several times.) 
. Al-O8'im, a.p. 983. 
. Al-Mansir, xD. 946. 
. Al-Mu'izz, A.D. 955. 

(Established the Khalifate of the Fa- 
timides in Egypt: defeated in Spain: 
took Sicily: founded Cairo, conguered 
Syria and Palestine.) 

b. Al-Aziz, ap. 978. 

(Married & Christian woman, whose 
brothers he made Patriarchs of Alexan- 
dria and Jerusalem.) 

6. Al-Hakim, 4.p. 996, 
(Persecuted Jews and Ohristians.) 
7. Ag-Zahir, 4.p. 1021. 
The power of the Fitimides declinea.) 
8. Al-Mustansir, xp. 1087. 
(The rise of the Turks,) 
9. Al-Musta'li, Ap. 1094. 
(Defeated by the Crnaaders.) 
10, Al-Amir, a.D. 1101. 
11. Al-Hatiz, A.D. 1129. 
12. Ag-Zafir, xp. 1149. 
18. Al-Fa#'iz, a.D. 11654. 
14. Al-Agid, ap. 1160. 
(The last of the Fatimide Khalifahs. 

His Wazir, Niiru 'd-din, on the death of 

his master, submits to the Abbaside 

Khalifah Mustahdi, a.p. 1171.) 

(rarnnyar.) 


ON 


AL-MAHDI. ) 
The Kings of Persia have never claimed to be 
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IV.—The Khalifate of Cordova in Spsin 
was founded by a descendant of the deposed 
Umaiyah dynasty, “Abdu 'r-Rahmin ibn 
Mu'awiyah. Muslim Amirs had ruled at 
Cordova from 4.p. 711, when Tarik and Musa 
came over from Africa and invaded Spain. 
But “Abdu 'r-Rahman was the first to assume 
the title of Khalifah. 

The following is alist of the Khalifahs of 
Cordova and Granada from a.p. 755 to the 
fall of Granada, A.p. 1492 :— 

1. “Abdu 'r-Rahman I., Ap. 755. 

(Cordova embellished and the Mazguita 
erected.) 

. Hisham L, a.p. 786. 
. “Abdu 'r-Rahman II., xp. 786. 
. Al-Hakam IL, a.p. 796. 

(Surnamed « The Cruel.”) 

. “Abdu 'r-Rahmin IIL, a.n. 821. 
(Christians persecuted.) 
. Muhammad I., 4.p. 852, 
Alfonso the Great obtains victories.) 
. Al-Munayyir, A.D. 886. 
. “Abdu 'Ilih, a.p. 888. 
(Flourishing period of literature and 
acience at Cordova.) 
9. “Abdu 'r-Rahmin IV., a.p. 912. 

ai heroic age of Spain.) 
Al-Hakam IL, xp. 961. 
. Hishim IL, a.p. 976. 
. Sulaimin, 4.p. 1012, 

(Defeated and executed by “Ali.) 

. “Ali, a.p. 1015. 
. “Abdu 'r-Rahman V., a.p. 1017. 
. Al-Gasim, A.p, 1018, 
. “Abdu 'y-Rahmin VI., xp. 1023. 
Muhammad IL, A.p. 1028. 
Hisham III., a.p. 1026. 

(Eateemed for his eguitable and hu- 

mane government.) 

, Jawehir, A.D. 1031. 

, Muhammad III., a.p. 1044. 

. Muhammad IV., x.». 1060. 

. Muhammad V., a.p. 1069. 
(Siege of Toledo, a.D. 1082.) 

. Yusuf L, ap. 1094. 

. “Ali, 4.D, 1107. 

. Tasbifin, a.p. 1144, 

. #Abdu '1-Mun'im, a.bD. 1147. 

. Yusuf IL, A.p. 1163, 

, Ya'gib L, a.p. 1178, 

. Muhammad VL, a.p. 1199. 

. Ya'gub IL, a.p. 1213. 

. Abi Ya'gib, ap. 1213. 

. Aba Malik, a.p. 1223. 

. Al-Ma'nin, A.p. 1225. 

(Died in Morocco.) 

. Abi “Ali, Mp. 1225. 

(Cordova surprised by Ferdinand of 
Leon and Castile, and taken. The fgll 
of the Khalifate of Cordova, 4.p. 12836, 
A Khalifate established by the Moors at 
Granada.) 


LA DS — man 


The Khalifahs or Sultans of Granada. 


. Muhammad L., 4.n. 1288. 
(Pat onrngea literature.) 

Muhammad IL, a.». 1278, 

. Muhammad IIL, 4.p. 1302, 


& 
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88. An-Nisir, a.n. 1809. 

89, Ismail L, Ap. 1813. 

40. Muhammad IV., 4.D. 1825. 

41. Yusuf IL, a.p. 1933. 

42. Muhammad V., a.D. 1354. 

48. Isma'il IL, ap. 1959. 

44. Abi Sa'id, A.p. 1360. 

45. Yusuf IL, xp. 1891. 

46. Muhammad VL, xD. 1696. 

47. Yusuf III, AD. 1408. 

48. Muhammad VIL., 4.D. 1423. 

49. Muhammad VIIL, AD. 1427. 

50. Muhammad VII. (restored), AD. 1429. 
B1. Yusuf IV., xD. 1482. 

52. Muhammad VII. (again restored), A.D. 

1432. 

53. Muhammad IX, ap. 1445. 

54. Muhammad X., A.D. 464. 

55. "Ali, A.p. 1468. 

56. Aba “Abdi lah, A.p. 1488. 

57. “Abdu Mah az-Zaggal, AD. 1484. 

(The- fall of Granada, and the conso- 
lidation of the Spanish Monarchy, A.D. 
1492) 

Thus, amidst the acclammations of Chris- 
tendom, Ferdinand and Isabella planted the 
aymbol of Christian faith on the walls of 
Granada, and proclaimed the destruction of 
Muhammacan rule in Spain. 

Jelas). 


KHALILU 'LLAH (WI 
“The friend of God.” A title given to 
Abraham in the @ur'in, Sirah iv. 124: “ For 
God took Abraham as his friend.” 

With regard to this verse, al-Baizawi 
says : “ Abraham in a time of dearth sent to 
a iriend of his in Egypt for a supply of corn: 
but the friend denied ,him, saying, in his ex- 
cnse, that though there was a famine in their 
country aleo, yet, had it been for Abraham's 
own family, ne would have sent what he de- 
sired, but he knew he wanted it only to 
entertain his guesta, and give away to the 
poor, according to his nsual hospitality. The 
servants whom Abraham had sent on this 
message, being ashamed to return empty, to 


conceal the matter from their neighbours, : 


Alled their sacks with fine white sand, which 
in the East pretty much resembles meal. 
Abraham being informed by his servants on 
their return of their ill success, the concern 
he was under threw him into a sleep, and in 
the meantime Sarah, knowing nothing of 
what had happened, opening one of the 
sacks, found good flour in it, and immediately 
set to making bread. Abraham awaking, and 
smelling the new bread, asked her whence 
she had the four. “ Why, says she, “from 
your friend in Egypt. “Nay, replied the 
patriarch, “it must have come from no otber 
than my friend, God Almighty.'" (ABBAHAM.) 


KHAMR (ye). The word used 
in the Yur'in for wine or anything that in- 
toxicates. 

Sirah ii. 
wine (khamr), and games of 
both is sin and profit to men, but the sin of 
both is greater than the profit of the same." 

By the orthodox, the term kharmr is gene- 


216: “ They will ask thee about 
chance: say in 
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rally held to include not only alcoholie drinks, 
but opiam and other narcotics. Some under- 
stand it to include tobacco3 hence the de- 
struction of tobacco pipes in the streets of 
Makkah by the Wahhabis. (wareari.) 


KHAN (0w). Persian. “ A ruler: 
a chief.” A term used for the supreme ruler 
of small countries or provinces. The Khin 
of the Tartars. It is also one of the titles 
of the Sultan of Turkey. It is also used for 
a caravanaary Or inn, being & corruption of 
the Persian khanah, “ & home.” 


ar-KHANNAS (usval!). A demon 
mentioned in the @ur'in, Sirah cxiv. (the 
laat chapter) :— 

“Bar: I betake me for refuge to the Lord 
of men, 

« The King of men, 

“ The God of man, 

« Against the mischief of the stealthily 
withdrawing whisperer (al-khannaz), 

« Who whispereth in man's breast— 

« Againat genii and mon." 


KHANZAB (spys). A demon who 
caste doubt at the time of prayer. “Usmin 
ibn Abi 'I“Asi relates that he came to the 
Prophet and complained that he was dis- 
turbed by the devil daring prayers. The 
Prophet said, “ This is a demon called Khan- 
zab who disturbs prayer. When you are 
aware of any such distarbance, seek pro- 
tection of God and spit over your left shoulder 
three times.” “Usman did s0, and all doubt 
and perplexity was dispelled. 


KHARABAT (wis). “A wine- 
shop or tavern.” A mystic term for the 
society of the Murshid, or inspired teacher. 
Fr Diwin-i-Hafiz (Bicknells edition, p. 
212) :— 

“Within the Magian's house of wine our 
Maker's light I see." 

« Behold this marvel, what 
where that sight I see.” 


KHARAJ (sis). A tar, or tribute 
onland. This was originally applied to & 
land tribute from non-Muslim tribes (Hidayah, 
vol. ii. p. 204), but it is now used for a tax, 
orland-rent due to the State. La-kharaj is 
a term used for lands exempt from any such 
payment. 


a light and 


KHARGU 'L-“ADAH (isat 3) 
Lit. “ The splitting of Nature.” That aa PAN 
is contrary to the usual course of nature. A 
term use for miracle. Either (1) Mu'jisah, 
miracles worked by Propheta: or (2) kara. 
mak, wonders performed by walis or saints 
or (3) Lstidraj, wonders worked by the power 
of Satan. (arracres.) 


KHASHYAH (d-et-t). 
Khashyatu 'Ilah, “T 
expression which occurs in the Guar' 
Surah il 69: “There are some that fall 
down for fear of God." 
Siurab iv. 79: “A portion of them fear 
men as with the fear of God, or with a yet 
greater fear.” 


« Fear.” 
& fear of God,” is an 
an. 
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(ae). it, “The middle 
Or waist.” An act forbidden in prayer, as 
related by Abu Hurairah, who said: “ The 
Prophet forbade Khasrin prayer.” (Mishkat, 
book iv. ch. xx.) It is general!iy held to be 
the act of holding the waist with the hands 
to relieve the sensation of fatigue experienced 
in the position of standing. Some divines 
believe k to be a prohibition to lean on & 
mikhrarah, or staff, in prayer, whilst othere 
Bive to it the sense of cutting short the 
verbal forms of prayer, or remaining too short 
& time in the prescribed attitude. (Shaikh 
“ Abdu 'I-Hagg.) 

KHASS (ee). “Special” aedistin- 
guished from “Amm, “general.” A term fre- 
guently used by Muhammadan writers and in 
treatises on oxegesis. 


KHATIMU 'N-NABIYIN (al 
weer3!). “The seal of the Prophets.” 
A title assumed by Muhammad in the Garin. 
Sirah xxxiii. 40: “ He ja ena 5 Haa te Naa 
and th J of the eta.” By which is 
ment taat NA RA of the Prophets. 


KHATIMU 'N-NABOWAH (wu 


| 
| 
| 
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(3) "Abdu 'Ilih ibn “Abbas says a khatt, or 
“ letter,” is the language of the hand, and its 
divine origin is stated in the Gur'an, Sirah 
xcvi, 4: “ Who hath taught us the use of the 
pen.” It is said Adam first wrote with hia 
tinger in the dust, but otherg say it was 
Idris. The same traditionist says the firat 
Who invented the Arabic Character, were 
three persons of the tribe of Bulin of the 
race of Banu Taiy. 

Ibn Ishag says there are four classes of 
Arabic writing : the Makki, the Madani, the 
Basri, and the Kifi, and the first who wrote 
tie Gur'in in a clear and elegant writing, 
was Khilid ibn Abi '-Haiyaj, and that he 
Ws8 settothe work by Sa'd, who employed 
him »sa caligraphist for the Khalifah Walid 
ibn “Abdi '-Malik, Am 86, and that Khalid 
wrote itin what is now called the Kufic cha- 
racter. ad Khashfu 'a-Gunin, Fliigels ed., vol. 

») 


| iii. p. 1 


IsuNN). “The seal of prophecy.” A | 


term used for the Jarge mole or feshy pro- 
tuberance on Muhawanad'o back, which is 
said to have been a divine sign of his pro- 
phetic office. 1 , 
“Abda 'Ilah ibn Sarjis describes it as being 
a58 large as his closed fist, with moles round 
about it. Abu Ramgah wanted to remove 
if, but Muhammad refused saying, “ The 
Physician thereof is He who placed it there,” 


KHATIR (pb). “ Mindz con- 
science.” A term used by mystic teachera, 
Khatir is said to be of four kinda : Al- Khatiru 
'r-Rabbini, “ conscience inspired ot God", 
al- Khatiru 'I-Malaki, « Hara Selama by 

ola "3 al- Khatiru 'n- Nafsani," & sonso: ence 
tas piroa iba the fesh "5 al-Khatiru 'ah-Shai- 
fani, “a conacience inspired by the devil.” 
(Kitabu "t-Tesrifat, in loco.) 


KHATMAH (&ew). An epilogue, 
but more generally a recitation of the whole 
of the @ur'in. (hatm, “ concluding.”) 

Mr. Lane in his Arabian Nights (vol i, 
Pp: 982), says the most approved and common 
mode of ente ing guests at modern pri- 
vate fostivities, is by a khatmah, which is the 
recitation of the whole of the Guran. Their 
mode of recitation is a peculiar chanting. 


KHATN (www). A legal term for 
the husbands of female relations within the 
prohibited degrees. It likewise includes all 
the relations of these husbands. (Hidayah, 
vol. iv. p. 518.) 


KHATNAH (&xe). (orroumor- 
soon. 


A: ) Alinez a letter of 
Aam Sang ra “d) A figure drawn 
exorcista making an incantation. (2) 
FA he: “royal letters, & diploma. 





KHAUF (we). “Fear.” Gene- 
rally used for the fear of God. “Abda 'Ilah 
ibn Mas'iid relates that Muhammad said : 
““ There is no Muslim whose eyes ahed tears, 
although they be as small as the head of a 
Ay, from fear of God, but shall escape hell 
fire.” (Mishkat, book xxii. ch. xxix, pt. 3) 

KHAWARIJ (& ha). Int. “ The 
Revolters.” A sect of Muslims who affirm 
that any man may be promoted to the dignity 
of Khalifah, even thongh he be not of the 
Guraish tribe, provided he be elected by the 
Muhammadan nation. The firat who were 
so-called were the 12,000 men who Whited 
from "Ali after they had fought undar at 
thebattle of Siffin, and took offence at his 
submitting the decision of his right to the 
Khalifate to the arbitration of men when, 
in their opinion, it ought to have been sub- 
mitted to the judgment of God They afirmed 
that a man might be appointed Khalifah, no 
matter of what tribe or nation, provided he 
Yere A just and pious person, and that if the 
Khalifah turned away from the truth, he 
might be put to death or deposed, They 
also held that there was no absolute necessity 
for a Khalifah at all In A.R. 88, large num- 
bers of this sect were killed, but a fow 
escaped, and propagated their 8chism in dif- 
ferent parts of the world. Ikeurran.) 


KHAZRAJ (ny—e). An Arabic 
tribe who, at an early period of Muhammad's 
mission, submitted to his suthority, They 
are supposed to have settled in al-Madinah 
early in the fourth century. 


KHIBRAH (dpe). A proof, an 
experiment. Practical knowledge. Ahlu '- 
Khsbrah, persona practically soguainted with 
any subject. ' 

KHILAFAH (Vja). The office 
of Khalifah. Ireariran : 

KHIL/AH or KHIWAT (Bentak), 
A dress of honour presented by a ruler to 
an inferior, as & mark of dietinction. A com- 


plete khikah may include arms, or a horse, or 
an elephant, | 
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KHILWAH (dje). “ Privacy re- 
tirement.” A AH (ijia) by the Sufis tor re- 
tirement from the world for the purposes of 
Worship and meditation. 


@AH (&s). The robe of 
the fagir or ascetic. A religious habit made 
of shrede and patches, worn by darveshes. 


KHITBAH (&ee). “ Betrothal.” 
Called in Hindistani mangri. No religious 
ceremony is enjoined by Mubamniadan law, 
but it is usual for the Maulawi or @agi to be 
invited to be present to offer up a prayer for 
a blessing on the proceeding. 

The ceremony is usually accompanied with 
great rejoicings. The following is Mrs. Meer 
Hassan Ali's account of a betrothal in the 
neighbourhood of Lucknow :— 

“A very intimate friend of mine was seek- 
ing for a suitable match for her son, and, 
being much in her confidence, I was initiated 
in all the mysteries and arrangements (accord- 
ing to Musalman rule) of the affair, pending 
the marriage of her son. 

« The young lady to be sought (wooed we 
have it), had been described as amiable and 
pretty—advantages as much esteemed as her 
rank 3 fortune she had none worth mention- 
ing, but it was what is termed in Indian 
society a good and egual match. The over- 
ture was, therefore, to be made from the 
youth's family in the following manner :— 

“Om asilver tray covered with gold bro- 
cade, and fringed with silver, was laid the 
youth'a pedigree, traced by a neat writer in 
the Persian character, on richly embossed 

aper, ornamented and emblazoned with gold 
gurea. The youth being a Saiyid, his pedi- 
yreo was traced up to Muhammad, in both 
paternal and maternal lines, and many a hero 
and begum of their noble blood filled up the 
space from the Prophet down to the youthful 
ir Muhammad, my friend's son. 

“On the tray, with the pedigree, was laid 
@nazr, or offering of five gold mohurs, and 
twenty-one (the lucky number) rupees: & 
brocaded cover, Iringed with silver, was 
spread over the whole, and this was conveyed 
by the male agent to the young begum's 
father. The tray and its contents are re- 
tained for ever,if the proposal is accepted, 
if rejected, the parties return tho whole with- 
out delay, which is received as @ tacit proof 
that the suitor is rejected: no further expla- 
nation is ever given or reguired. 

““In the present instance the tray was de- 
tained, and ina few days after a femalo from 
their family was sent to my friend's house, 
to make a general scrutiny of the zandnah 
and its inmates. This female was pressed to 
stay a day or two, and in that time many im- 
portant subjects underwont discussion. The 
youth was introduced, and, everything accord- 
ing with the views entertained by both par- 
ties, the fathers met, and the marriage, it was 
decided, should take place within a. twelve- 
month, when the young lady would have ac- 
complished her thirteenth year. 

““Do you decide on having munyni per- 
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formed?' is the guestion proposed by the 
father of the youth to the father of the young 
maiden. In the present case it was chosen, 
and great were the preparations of my friend 
to doall possible honour to the future bride 
of her son. 

“ Mangni is the first contract, by which 
the parties are bound to fulfl their engage- 
ment at an appointed time. 

« The dress for a bride differs in one mate- 
rial point from the general atyle of Hindu- 
stani costume: a sort of gown is worn, made 
of silver tissue, or some egually expensive 
article, about the walking length of an lish 
dress: the skirt is open in front, and contains 
about twenty breadths of the material, & 
tight body, and long sieeves. The whole 
Gress is trimmed very richly with embroi- 
dered trimming and silver riband, the t- 
tah (drapery) is made to correspond. This 
style of dress is the original Hindoo fashion, 
and was worn at the Court of Delhi for many 
centuries: but of late years it has been used 
only on marriage festivals amongst the better 
sort of people in Hindustin, except kings or 
ndiwabs sending khillauts to females, when 
this dress, cailed & jhammah, is invariably 
one of the articles. 

« The costly dresses for the present mangni 
my friend prepared at great expense, and 
with much good taste: to which were added 
a ruby ring of great value, large gold ear- 
rings, offerings of money, the flower-garlands 
for the head, neck, wrists, and ancles, formed 
of the swoet-scented jessamine, ahoice con- 
fectionery set out in trays with the pawns and 
fruits: the whole conveyed under an escort of 
soldiers and servants, with a band of music, 
from the residence of Mir Muhammad to that 
of his bride elect,accompanied by many friends 
of the family. These offerings from the 
youth bind the contract with the young lady, 
who wears his ring from that day to the end 
of her life. 

“ The poorer sort of people perform mangni 
by the youth simply sending a rupee in a silk 
band, to be tied on the girYs arm. 

“ Being curious to know &he whole business 
of a wedding ceremony amongst the Musal- 
min people, I was allowed to perform the 
part of ' ofticiating friend' on this occasion of 
celebrating the mangni. The parents of the 
young lady having been consulted, my visit 
was 4 source of solicitude to the whole 
family, who made every possible preparation 
to receive me with becoming respect. I went 
just in time to reach the gate at the moment 
the purade arrived. JI was handed to the 
door of the zaninah by the girls father, and 
was 800on surrounded by the young members 
of the family, together with many lady- 
visitors, slaves, and women-servants of the 
establishment. They had never before seen 
an English woman, and the novelty, I fancy, 
surprised the whole group: they examined 
my dress, my complexion, hair, hands, &c., 
and Jooked the wondertliey could not express 
in words. The young begum was not umongst 
the gazing throng : some preliminary customa 
letained her behind the pwrdah, where it 
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of sus and curiosity by her compliance 
with the presoribed forms. 

“The lady of the mansion waited my ap- 
proach to the great hall, with all due eti- 
Gnotte, standing to receive and embrace me 
on my advancing towards her. This core- 
Inony performed, I was invited to take a seat 
on the c t with bor on the ground: a 
chair had been provided for me, but I chose 
to respect the lady's preference, and the seat 
on the floor suited me for the time without 
much inconvenience. 

“ After some time had been pasacd in con- 
versation on such subjects as snitcd the 
tastes of the lady of the house, I was sur- 
prised at the servants entering with trays, 
which they Area immediately before me, 
containing & full-dress suit in the costume of 
Hindustan. The hostess told me she had 

repared this dress for me, and I must con- 
Hersang to wear it. I wonld have deolined 
the gandy array, but one of her friends whis- 
pered me, “The custom is of long standing : 
when the face of a stranger is first seen, & 
dress is always presented : I should displease 
Sumdun by my refusal, besides, it 
Would be deemed an ill omen at the mangni 
of the young Bohur Begum if I did not put 
on the native dress before I saw the face of 
the bride elect.” These I found to be weighty 
arguments, and felt constrained to guiet their 
apprehensions of ill-luck by compliance: I 
therefore forced the gold dress and the glit- 
tering drapery over my other clothes, at the 
expense of some suff from the heat, for it 
Was atthe very hottest season of the year, 
and the hall was crowded with visitors. 

“ This important point conceded to them, I 
was led to a side hall, where the little girl 
was seated on her band da of rich embroidery, 
ber face resting on her knees in apparent 
bashfulness. I could not directly ascertain 
whether she was plain, or pretty, as the 
female agent had represented. TI was allowed 
the privilege of decorating the young lady 
With the sweet jessamine guinahs, and placing 
the ring on the fore-fingor of tho right hand: 
after whicb, the ear-rings, the gold-tissue 
dress, the deputtah, were all in their turn put 
on, the offoring of money presented, and then 
I had the first embrace before her mother. 
She looked very pretty, just turned twelve. 
If I could have prevailed on her to be cheer- 
ful, I should have beer much gratified to 
have extended my visit in her apartment, but 
the | rar child seemed ready to sink with 
timidity: and out of compassion to the dear 
Fl I hurried away from the hall, to relieve 

er from the burden my presence seemed to 
inflict, the moment I had accomplished my 
last duty, which was to feed her with my 
own hands, giving her seven pieces of sugar. 
candy j seven, on this occasion, is the lucky 
number, I presume, as I was particularly cau- 
tioned to feed her with exactly that number 
of pieces. 

Sekarang, to the assembly in the dal- 
hana: I wonld have gladiy taken leave, but 
there wus yet one otber custom to be ob- 
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served to mecuro a happy omen to the young 
people's union. Once again seatad on the 
musnud with Sumdun Bogum, the female 
slaves entered with sherbert in silver basins. 
Each person taking sherbert is expected to 
deposit gold or silver coins in the tray, the 
sherbort-money at this house is collected for 
tho bride, and when, during the three days' 
performance of the marriage ceremony at the 
bridegroom's house, sherbert is presented to 
tho guests, the money collected there is re- 
served for him. The produce of the two 
houses is afterwards compared, und conciu- 
sions drawn as to the greatest portion of 
respect paid by the friends on either side. 
Thc poor people find the sherbert-money a 
asotul fund to help them to keep house: but 
with the rich it is a mere mattor to boast of, 
that s0 much money was collected in con- 
seguence of the number of visitors who 
attended the nuptials.” (Mrs. Meer Hasan 
Ali's Indian Musalmdns, vol. i. p. 362.) 


KHIYANAH (Me). Breach of 
trust. Amputation is not incurred by & 
breach of trust, as in the case of ordinary 
theft, according to & saying of the Prophet 
recorded in tho Hidayah (vol. ii. p. 98). 


KHIYAR (ks). “ Option.” A 
term used to express a certain period -after 
the conclusion of a bargain, during which either 
of the parties may cancel it. According to 
“Abdu 'I-Hagg, it is of five kinds: (1) Khi- 
yaru 'sh-Shart, optional condition ) where ono 
of the parties stipulates for & period of three 
days or leas. (2) Khiyaru 'I“Aih, option 
from defect: the option of dissolving the 
Contract on discovery of defect. (3) Khiyaru 
'"-Ru'yah, option of inspectionj the option of 
rejecting the thing purchased after sight. 
& Khayaru 't-Ta'yin, option of determination : 
Where a person, having purchased two or 
three things of the same -kind, stipulates a 

riod to make his selection. (5) KXhiyaru 
l- Majlis, the option of withdrawing from the 
contract as long as the meeting of the par- 
ties continues. The Hanafiyah doctors do not 
accept the last, but it is allowod by the other 
sects. 


KHIZLAN (we). “ Abandon- 
ment.” The abandonment of 4“ Muslim by 
God. The word occurs once in the @ur'in, 
Sirah iii. 154: “If then God help you, none 
shall overcome you, but if He abandon you, 
who is he that shall help you.” 

Used by a Christian, it would imply the 
state of a person fallen from grace. 

“ The 


ArKHIZR (yel). it. 
green one.” The Maulawi Muhammad Tahir 
says the learned are not agreed as to whether 
he isa prophet or not. His res! name is, accord- 
ing toal-Baisawi, Balyaibn Malkin. Some say 
he lived inthe time of Abraham, and that ho is 
still alivain the fiesh, and rhost of the reli- 
gious and Siifi mystics are agreed upon this 
point, and some have declared that they 

ve soen him, and they say he is still 


| to be ssen in sacred places, such as Mekkah 
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or Jerusalem, Some few traditionists deny 
Hg Kangen an say heis of Aa famil 
of Noah, and the son of a king. 'ajma'u 'I- 
Bihar, p. 250.) , 

His name does not occur in the @ur'in, but 
Husain, Jalilu 'd-din, al-Baiziwi, and nearly 
all the commentators, believe that al-Khizr 
is the mysterious individual referred to in the 
following narrative in the @ur'an :— 

Sirah xviii. 59-81: “ Remember when 
Moses said to his servant, “I will not stop 
till I reach the confluence of the two seas 
(ie. the sea of Greece and the sea of Persia), 
or for years will I journey on” But when 
they reached their confluence, they forgot 
their fish, and it took ita way in the sea at 
will And when they had passed on, said 
Moses to his servant, "Bring us our morning 
meal: for now have we incurred weariness 
from this journey.” He said, ' What thinkest 
thou? When we repaired to the rock for 
rest I forgot the fish: and none but Satan 
made me forget it, 80 as not to mention it, 
and it hath taken ita way in the sea ina won- 
drous sort.” He said, “It is this we were in 
guest of.” And they both went back re- 
tracing their footsteps. Then found they one 
of our servants to whom we had vouchsafed 
our mercy, and whom we had instructed with 
our knowledge. And Moses said to him, 
“Shali I follow theethat thou teach me, for 
guidance, of that which thou too haat been 

anght?' He said, ' Verily, thou canst not 
Lave patience with mej how canst thou be 
patient in mattera whose meaning thou com- 
prehendest not ? ' He said, “ Thon shalt find 
me patient if God please, nor will I disobey 
thy bidding.' He said, “ Then, if thou follow 
me, ask me not of aught nntil I have given 
thee an account thereof.” So they both went 
on till they embarked in a ship, and he (the 
unknown) staved it in. " What !' said Moses, 
“hast thou staved it in that thou mayest 
drown its crew? & strange thing now hast 
thou done!l' He asid, “Did I not tell thee 
that thou couldat not have patience with me? , 
He said, “ Chide me not that I forgat, nor lay 
on mes hard command.' Then went they on 
till they met a youth, and he elew him. Said 
Moses, ' Hast thou slain him who is free from 
guilt of blood? Now hast thou wrought a 
grievous thing!' He said, “Did I not tell 
thee that thou conldst not have patience with 
me?" Moses said, ' If after this I ask thee 
. aught, then let me bethy comrade no longer : 
but now hast thon my excuse” They went 
on till they came to the people of a city. Of 
this people they asked food, but they refused 
them for guesta. And they found in it a wall 
that was about to fall, and he set it upright. 
Said Moses, “If thou hadet wished, for this 
thou mighteat have obtained pay” He said, 
“This is the parting point between me and 
thee. But I will first tell thee the meaning 
of that which thou couldst not await with 
patience. As to the vessel, it belonged to 
poor men who toiled upon the sea, and I was 
minded to damage it, forin tbeir rear was & 
king who seized every ahip by force. As to 
the youth, bis parents were believers, and we 
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feared lest he should trouble them by error 
and infidelity, And we desired that their 
Lord might give them ir his place a child, 
betterthan he in virtue, and nearer to filial 
piety. And as to the wall, it belonged to two 
orphan yonths in the city, and beneath it was 
their treasure: and their father was a right- 
eous man: and thy Lord desired that they 
ahould reach the age of strength, and take 
forth their treasure throngh the mercy of thy 
Lord. And not of mine own will have I 
done this. This is the interpretation of that 
which thou couldst not bear with patience.” 

In some Muslim books he agema to be con- 
founded with Elias, and in others with St. 
George, the patron saint of Englard. In the 
above guotation he ia represented as the 
companion of Moses, and the commentator 
Husain saya he was a general in the army of 
Za "I-Garnain (Alexanderthe Great). Butas 
al-Khizr is supposed to have discovered and 
drunk of the fountain of life, he may be con- 
temporary with any age! 


KHUBAB or KHABBAB (be). 
The son of al-Arass, the blackamith. ”A 
slave converted in the early history of Islim, 
and one who suffered much persecution from 
the @uraish on account of his religious 
opinions. 

When “Umar was Khalifah, Khubab ibn al- 
Araas showed him the scars of tbe stripes he 
had received from the unbelieving Makkans 
twenty or thirty years before, “Umar seated 
him upon his masnad, saying that there was 
but one man who was more worthy of this 
favour than Khubab, namely, Bilal, who had 
also been sorely persecnted by the unbe- 
lievers. But Kbubab replied: “Why in he 
more worthy than Lam? He had his friends 
among the idolators, whom the Lord raised 
uptohelp him. But I had none to help me. 
And I well remember one day they took me 
and kindled a fire for me, and threw me 
therein upon my back, and a man stamped 
with his foot upon my chest, my back being 
towards the ground. And when they uncovered 
my back, lo! it was blistered and white.” 
(Katibu "I- Wagidi, gaoted by Sir W. Muir.) 


KHUBAIB (---e). Son of “Ada. 
One of the early martyrs of Islam. Being 
perfidiously sold to the Gursish, he was by 
them put to death in a most cruel manner, 
being mutilated and impaled. When at the 
stake and in the midst of his tortures, ho was 
asked whether he did not wish Muhammad 
was in his place, and he answered, “I would 
not wish to be with my family, my substance, 
and my children, on condition that Muham- 
mad was only pricked with a thorn.” When 
bound to the stake, his enemies said, “ Now 
abjure Islim, and we will let you yo.” He 
replied, “ Not for tbe whole world.” 

Sir Wiliam Muir saya: “I see no reason 
to doubt the main facts of the story.” (Life 
of Mahomet, new ed. p. 286.) 


KHUDAI («sw), also KHUDA 
(tas) From the Persian oye khid, 
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“self,” and «1 di, “coming.” The 
Supreme Being, the Selt-Existing God, 
60D.) Khuda-parast, " » God worshipper ": 
eco) -tars, Ya God fearer”, Khuda-shinas, 
“a God knower": Khuda-faroshan, “ God 
sellers,” i.e. hypocrites. 


KHUDAWAND (sae). A Per- 
sian word, signifying, “lord,” « prince,” 
“master.” A 'possessor: a man of suthority. 
It is need asa title of the Deity, and by 
Ohristian missionaries in India it is gene- 
rally employed as a translation of the Greek 
Kvptos, “ Lord.” In the Ghiyasu "I-Lughah, 
itis derived from Khuda, “ God": and wand, 
“like”: 1.e. one like unto God. 


KHUL' (@x). An agreement 
entered into for the purpose of dissolving 
marriage. The release from the marriage 
tie obtained by a wife upon payment of a 
compensation or consideration. In the Hida- 
yah it is said: “ Whenever enmity takes 
placo between husband and wife, and they 
both see rerson to apprehend the ends of 
marriage are not likely to be answered bya 
continuance of their union, the woman need 
not scruple to release herself from the power 
of her husband, by offering such a compen- 
sation as may induce him to liberate ber.” 
In the event of & woman desiring this form 
of divorce, she ia not entitled to the repay- 
ment of her dower. This law is laid down 
in the Gur'in: “If ye fear that they cannot 
observe the ordinances of God, then no blame 
shall attach to either of you for what the 
wife shall herself give for her redemption.” 
(Sirah ii. 229.) 


aAL-KHULAFA'U 'R-RASHIDUN 
(oya sltla!1). “The well-directed 
Khalifahs.” A title given to the first four 
muccossors of Muhammad—Abi Bakr, Umar 
(Omar), "Ugmin, and "Ali, It is generally held 
by the Sunnis that after these four reigns, 
Islim became corrupted, and the succension in 
the office of Khalifah nncertain. (Kmatiran.) 


KHULG (Si). “ Disposition 3 
temper, nature.” @ur'in, Sirah Ixviii. 4: 
“ Verily thou art of a noble nature.” 


KHULTIN (web). An infusion 
of dates and raisins, boiled together until 
they ferment and become Spirituous, but of 
which a Muslim can drink without impro- 
priety orsin, This is grounded on a circum- 
stance relative to Ibn Ziyid, which is thus 
related by himself : “« “Abdu "Hah, the son of 
“Umar, having given me some sherbet to 
drink, I became intoxicated to such a degree 
that I knew not my own house, I went to 
him next morning, and, having informed him of 
the circumstance, he acguainted me that he 
bad given me nothing but a drink composed 
of datesand raiains. . Now this was certainly 
khultin, which had undergono the operation of 
boiling: because it is elsewhere related by 
“Umar that it is unlawful in ita crude state.” 
(Hidayah, vol. iv. p. 161.) 






KHUTBAH 
KHULOUD (oye). “ Eternity.” 
(rrramar Pumsamnn.) 
KHUMS (yes). “A fifth." The 


fifth of property which is given to the Baitu 
'1-Mal, or publis treasury. 


KHUNSA («5te). (RERMAPRRO- 
DIT.) 


KHUSOF (Jy-&). (roLiesr or 
TAS MOON.) 
KHUTBAH (&ee). The sermon 


or oration delivered on Fridays at the time of 
zuhr, or meridian prayer. It is also recited 
on the two great festivals in the morning 
after sunrise. (DU 'L-FITR, DU 'L-AzHA.) 
The Friday prayer and zermon are estab- 
lished by an injunction in the Gur'in, Sirah 
Ixii. 9: “O ye who believe! when the call to 
prayer is made upon the congregation day 
(yaumu 'I-jum'ah), then hasten to the remem- 
brance of God, and leave off traffic." By the 
words “remembrance of God,” most com- 
mentators understand the khutbah or ser- 
mon, 

From the Traditions, it appears that Mu- 
hammad nsed freguently to deliver a khut- 
bah, and that it was not the studied and 
formal oration which it has become in more 
recent times. 

Jabir says : “ When the Prophet delivered 
the khutbah, his eyes used to be red, and his 
voice high, and his anger raged 8o that you 
would say he was warning a tribo of the ap- 
proach of a hontile army, and frightening them 
with apprebensiona of ita arrival thus: Itis at 
hand! In the evening or morning it will 
come down upon you and plander you! And 
the Prophet would say, I have been sent, and 
the Resurrection is like these two fingers, 
and he used to join his fore-finger with the 
next to it, ns an explanation of the semblance 
that the Resurrection was not farther off 
than the difference of length in the two fin- 
gers.” (Mishkat, book iv. ch. xvi.) 

Fridays, after the usunl ablutiona, the 
four Sunnah prayers are recited, and the 
preacher, or &hafib, then seats himself on the 
pulpit, or membur, whilat the Mu'azzin pro- 
claims azan: after which he standa up on the 
second step and delivers the khutbah. It 
must be in Arabic, and must include prayers 
for Muhammad, the Companions, and the 
king, but its composition and Keneral atruc- 
ture ir left to the discretion of the preacher. 
In some countries, Egypt for example 
(Lane's Egyptians, vol. i. p. 107), tho khatih 
holda & wooden sword in his hand, whilst he 
Kelivers the exhortation. The khutbah is 
@ivided into two sectiona, the khutbatu "I-rea' 2. 
and the khutbatu 'n-na't, Rupplications being 
made between the two sections. The fol. 
lowing is a translation of khutbah. as deli- 
vered in India in the present day, from which 
the name and titles of the reigning monarch 
are omitted. It is the third of & series of 
sermons published at Lucknow in a volume 
entitled Main Khnrtah — 
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“ Inthe name of God. the Compassionate, 
the Morciful 

“ Prajsed bo God. Praised be that God 
who hath shown us the way in this religion. 
If He had not guided us into the path we 
should not have found it. 

“I bear witncss that there is no dsity but 
God. He ia one. He has no associato. I 
bear witness that Muhammad is, of a truth, 
His sorvant und His Apostlo. May God have 
mercy upon him, and upon his descendanta, 
und upon his companions, and give them 
peace. 

“Fenr God, O ye people, and fear that 
day, the Day of Judgment, when a father will 
not be nble to answor for his son, por the son 
for tho father. Of a truth God's promises are 
truo. Let not this present life make you 
proud. Let not the deceiver (Satan) lead you 
astray. 

“Oyo pcople who have believed, turn ye 
to God, as Nasiuh" did turn to God. Verily 
God doth forgive all sin, verily He is the 
merciful, the forgiver of sins. Verily He is 
the most munificent, and bountiful, the King, 
the Holy One, the Clement, the Most Mer- 
ciful." 

(The preacher then descends from the pulpit, 
und silting on the floor of. the mosgue, offers up 
n silent prayer." He then again ascends the 
mimbar, as before, and procerds.) 

“In the name of God, the Compassionate, 
the Merciful 

«Praised be God. We praiso Him. We 
seek help from Him. We ask forgiveness of 
nine. We trustin Him. We seek refuge in 
Him from evil desires und from former sin- 
ful actions. He who has God for His guide 
is nover lost, and whomauever He leadetli 
aside nonc can guide into the right path. 

“We bear witness that there is no deity 
but God. Heis one. He hath no partner. 

“ Vorily we bear witness that Muhammad 
is the servant and upostle of God, and may 
God have mercy upon him, who is more 6x- 
alted than uny being. May God have mcerey 
upon his descendants, and upon bis com- 
panions!. May God give them peace! 
Especially upon Amiru 1-Mu'minin Abu 
Bakr us-Siddig (many God be ploased with 
him). And upon him who was thc most 
temperate of tbo “friende, Amiru 'I-Mu'minin 
“Umar Ibn ul-Khattab (muy God be plensed 
with him). And upon him whose modesty 
and faith wero perfoct, Amiru 1-Mu'minin 
"Usman (may God bo pleased with him). And 
upon tho Lion of tho powerful God, Amiru '1- 
Mw'minin “Ali ibn Abi-Talib (may God be 
pleased with him). And upon the two Imams, 
the holy ones, the two martyrs, Amiru '1- 
Mu'minin Abi Muhammad al-Hasan and Abu 
sAbdi “lih nl-Husain (may God be plensed 
with hoth of them). And upon the mother of 
these two persong, the chief of women, Fiti- 
matu 's-Zulra' (may God be pleased with 


€ Nasuh, is a word which occurs in the eighth 
verse of the Suratu 't-Tahrim (Ixvi.) in La an F! 
itis translated “true repentance” by e an 
Rodwell, but it ia supposed to be 
by several commentators. 


& person'8 name 
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her), And upon his Muhammad's) two 
uncles, Hamzah and al- Abbas (may God ba 
pleased with them). And upon the rest of 
the “companions,” and upon the “ followers ' 
(any God be pleased with all of them). Of 

hy mercy, O most morciful of all merciful 
ones, O God, torgive all Muslim men and 
Muslin women, all malo believera and all 
female believers. Of a truth Thou art He 
who wilt reccive our prayer8. 

“O God, help those who help the religion 
of Muhammad. Many we also exert ourselvas 
to help those who help Islam. Make those 
weak, who weaken the religion of Muham- 


mad. 

“O God, bless the ruler of the ago, and 
mako him kind and favourable to the people. 

“O servants of God, may God have mercy 
upon you. Verily, God enjoineth justice and 
the doing of good, and gifts to kindred : and 
He forbiddeth wickednese, and wrong, and 
oppression. He warneth you that haply ye 
may be mindful. (Sirah cxvi. 92.) 

“O ye people, remember the great and 
exalted God. He will also remember you. 
He will answer your prayers. The remem- 
brance of God is great, and good, xnd honour- 
able, and noble, and meritorious, and worthy, 
and sublime." 

A more eloguent and strikingly charac- 
teristic khutbah has been translated by Mr. 
Lane in his Modern Egyptians (vol. i. p. 107). 
Itis a New Years Day sermon, delivered in 
the great mosguc at Cairo, on the first 
Friday in the year, on the occasion of Mr. 
Lane's first visit, and is as followe :— 

—« Inthe nume of God, the Compassionate, 
the Merciful. 

«Praise be to God, the Renewer of Yeara, 
and the Multiplier of favours, and the Creator 
of months and daya, according to the most 
perfect wisdom and most admirablo regula- 
tiong who hath dignitied the months of the 
Arabs abovo all other montbs, and hath pro- 
pounced that umong the more excellent of 
them is al-Muharram the Sacred, and hath 
commenced witb it the year, ax He hath 
olosed it with Zi 'I-Hijjah. How propitious 
is the boginning, and how Kood is the end! 
I extol His perfection, cxempting Him from 
the aseociation of any other deity with Him 
He hath well considered what He hath 
formed and established what Ho hath 
contrived, und He alone hath te power to 
create and to annihilate. I praise Him, ex- 
tolling His perfection, and exalting His name, 
for the knowledge and inspiration which He 
hath graciously vouchwafed, and JI testify 
that there is no deity but God alone : He hath 
no companion, He is the Most Holy King: 
the God of Peace: and I testify that our lord 
and our Prophet and our friend Muhammad 
is His servant and His Apostle, and His 
olect, and His friend, the Guido of the Way, 
and the lamp of tbe dark. O God, bless and 
save and beautify this noble Prophet, and 
chief and excellent upostle, the merciful- 
hearted, our Lord Muhammad, and his family 
and his companions, and his wives, and his 
ponterity, und tho people of his house, the 
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drawing them down his Jace, The khatib then 
rises again, and recites ihe Jollowing) :- - 

“' Praise be to God, abundant praise, as Ho 
hath commanded. I testify that there is no 
deity but God alone : He hath no companion : 
affirming His supremacy, and condemning 
him who denieth and disbelieveth : and I tea- 
tify that our Lord and our Prophet Mnham- 
mad is His servant and His apostle, the 
lord of mankind, the intercessor, the accepted 
intercessor, on the Day of Assembling: God 
bless him and his family as long as the oye 
seeth and the ear heareth. O people, reve- 
rence God by doing what He hath com- 
manded, and abstain from that which He 
hath forbidden and prohibited. The happy 
one is he who obeyeth, and the miserable 
one is he who opposeth and sinneth. Know 
that the present world is a transitory abode, 
and that the world to come is a Jasting 
abode. Make provision, therefore, in your 
transitory state for your lasting state, and 
prepare for your reckonii and standi 
before your Lord : for kosa Tha ye Peerarad 
morrow be placed before God, and reckoned 
With sccording to your deeds j and before the 
Lord of Might ye shall be resent, ' and those 
who acted unjustly shall know with what an 
overtbrowalthey shall be overthrown.' Know 
that God, whose perfection I exiol, and whose 
name be exalted, hath said and ceaseth not 
to say wisely, and to command judiciously, 
warning you, and teaching, and honouring the 

ignity of your HA ag extolling and mag- 
nifying him. Verily, God and His angela 
bless the Prophet: “O ye who believe, bless 
him, and greet him with a salutation.” O 
God bless Muhammad and the family of 
Muhammad, as Thou blessedat Ibrahim 
and the family of Ibrahim among all crea- 
turea, for Thou art praiseworthy and 
glorious. O God, do Thou also be well 
Pleased with the four Khalifahs, the ortho- 
dox lorda, of high dignity and ilNlustrious 
honour, Abi Bakr, 28-Siddig, and “Umar, 
and “Usman, and “Ali and be Thou well 
plensed, O God, with the six who remained 
of the ten noble and just persons who swore 
allegiance to Thy Prophet Muhammad (God 
bless him and save him) under the tree (for 
Thou art the Lord of Plety and the Lord of 
pardon), those persons of excellence and 
clemency, and rectitude and prosperity, Tal- 
hah, and Zubair, and Sa'd, and Sa'id, and 
“Abdu 'r-Rahmin ibn “Auf, and Abi “Ubaidah 

ir ibn al-Jarrah, and with all the Com- 
panions of the Apostle of God (God bless and 
save him): and be Thou well pleased, O 
God, with the two martyred descendants, the 
two bright moons, the “two lords of the 
youtha of the people of Paradise in Paradise, 
the two sweet-smelling flowers of the Pro. 
phet of this nation, Abi Muhammad al- 
Hasan and Abi “Abdi Mah al-Husain: and 
be Thou well pleased, O God, with their 
mother, the daughter of the Apostle of God 
(God biess and save him), Fatimatu 'z-Zabra', 
and with their grandmother Khadijah al- 
Kubra, and with “Ayishah, the mother of tho 
faithfal, and with the rest of the pure wivea, 


Noble persons, and grant them ample salva- 
tion. 

“O servants of God, your lives have been 
gradnally curtailed, and year after year hath 
passed away, and ye are siee ing on the bed 
of indolence, and on the pillow of iniguity. 
Ye pass by the tombs of your predecessors, 
and fear not the assanit of destiny and de- 
Struction, as if others departed from the 
World and ye muat of necessity remain in it. 
Ye rejoiceat the arrival of new years, as if 
they brought an increase to the term of life, 
and swim in the seas of desires, and 
your hopes, and in every way exceed other 
people in presumption: and JO are sluggish 
In doing good. O how great 2 calamity is 
this! God teacheth by an allegory. Know 
yo not that in the curtailment of time by in- 
dolence and sleep there is Very great trouble ? 
Know ye not that in the cutting short of 
lives by the termination of years is a very 
great warning? Know ye not that the night 
and day divide the lives of numerous souls ? 
Know ye not that health and Capacity are 
two blessings coveted by many men? .But 
the truth hath become manifeat to him who 
khath eyes, Y6 are now between two years: 
one year hath passed away, and come to an 
end, with its evils: and ye have entered 
upon another year, in which, if it please 
God, mankind shall be relieved. Is any of 
you determining upon diligence in doing good 
in the year to come? or repenting of hir 
failings in the times that are passed? The 
happy one is he who maketh amends for the 
time past in the time to Come, and the 
miserable one is he whose days pass away 
and be is careless of histime. This new year 
hath arrived, and the sacred month of God 
hath come with blessings to you, the first 
of the months of the year, and of the four 
sacred months, as hath been said, and the 
most worthy of preference and honour and 
reverence. Its fast is the most excellent of 
fasts after that which is obligatory, and the 
doing of good in it is among the most excel- 
lent of the objects of desire. Whosoever de- 
sireth to reap advantage from it, let him fast 
the ninth and tenth days, looking for aid. 
Abatain not from the faat tbrough indolence, 
and esteeming it a hardship: but compl. 
with it, in the best manner, and honour it with 
the best of honours, and improve your time 
by the worship of God morning and evening. 
Turn unto God with repentance, before the 
kesault of death: He is the God who ac- 
Cepteth repentance of His servants, and par- 
doneth sins. The Apostle of God (God bless 
and save him) hath said, "The most excel- 
lent prayer, after the prescribed, is the prayer 
that is said in the last third of the night : 
and the most excellent fast, after Ramagin, is 
that of the menth of God, al-Mvnbarram," 

(The khatib, having concluded his exhorta- 
tion, says to tke congregation, “ Supplicate 
God.” He then sits down and prays privately 
and each member of the Congregation at tke 
same trme offers up some private petition, as 
after the ordinary prayers, holding hrs hands 
before him (looking at the palms), and then 
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and with the generation which sucoeeded 
the Companions, and with the generation 


which succeoded that, with beneficence to 
the Day of Judgment. O God, pardon the 
believing men and the believing women, 
and the Muslim men and the Muslim 
women, those who are living, and the dead: 
for Thou art a hearer near, an answerer of 
prayers, O Lord, of the beings of the whole 
world. O God, aid Islim, and strengthen its 
sera and make infidelity to tremble, and 

troy ita might, by the preservation of Thy 
sarvant, and the son of Tby servant, the 
submissive to the Migbt of Thy Majesty 
and Glory, whom God hath aided, by the 
care of tho Adored King, our master the 
Sultan, son of the Suljan, the Sultin Mah- 
mid Khin : may God assist him, and prolong 
pis reign). O God, assist him, assist 

armies, O Thou Lord of the religion, and 
ths world present, and the world to come, ks) 
Lord of the beings of the whole world. 

“O God, assist the forces of the Muslims, 
and the armies of the Unitarians. 0 God, 
frustrate the infidels and polytheists, thine 
enemies, the enemies of the religion. O God, 
invert their bannars, and rain their habitations, 
and give them and their wealth as booty to 
the Muslim. O God, unloose the captivity 
of the captives, and annul the debts of the 
debtors: and make this town to be safe and 
secure, and blessed with wealth and Pa 
and all the towns of the Muslims, Lord 
of the beingsa of the whole world. And 
decree safety and health to us and to all 
travellers, and pilgrims, and warriors, and 
wanderers, upon Thy earth, and upon Thy 
tea, such as are Muslims, O Lord of the 
beings of the whole world. 

“O Lord, we have acted unjustly toward 
our own sonle, and if Thou do not forgive 
usg and be merciful unto us, we shall surely 
be of those who perish.' I beg of God, the 
Great, that He may forgive me and you, and 
ali the people of Muhammad, the servants of 
God. “Verily God commandeth justice, and 
the doing of good, and giving what is due to 
kindred : and forbiddeth wickedness, and 
iniguity, and oppression : He admonisheth 

ou that ye may refiect. Remember God, 

@ will remember you: and thank Him: He 
will increase to you your blessings. Praise 
be to God, the Lord of the beings of the whole 
world!” 

The kbutbah being ended, the khatib then 
descends from the pulpit, and,if he officiate 
as Imim, takes his position and leads the 

ple ina two-rak'ah prayer. The khatib, 
owever, does not always officiate as Imam. 
The Prophet is related to have said that the 
“length of a man's prayers and the shortness 
of his sermon, are sigus of & man's common 
sense. 

According to the best suthorities, the name 
of the reigning Khalifah ought to be recited 
in the khutbah, and the fact that it is not 80 
recited in independent Muhammadan king- 
doms, bat the name of the Sultan or Amir 
is substituted for the Khalifah, has its sig- 
nifioance, for it is & guestion whether the 
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Sultin of Turkey, has ae Ata claim to the 


AL-KIMIYA' 


spiritual headship of Is (enauyan. 
In India the name of the king is omi' 
sn the expression “ Ruler of the Age" is 


u 

In India, the recital of the khutbah serves 
to remind every Mu priest, at 
least once & week, that heis in a Daru 'I- 
Harb, “a land of enmit: "Still the fact 
that he can recite his utbah at all in 8 
country not under Muslim rule, must also 
assure him that he is ina Daru V-Aman, or 
“ Jand of protection.” 


KHUTBATU 'L-WAOFAH (Belut 
Us31). The “sermon of standing." 
The sermon or oration recited on Mount 
“Arafat at the mid-day prayer on the ninth 
day of the pilgrimage. (Burton's Pilgrimage, 
voL ii. p. 219.) (raorean.) 

KHUZA'AH (dst). Int. “ A rom- 
nant.” A part of the a 1-Azd who were 
left behind when the tribe migrated, and who 
nettled down permanently near Makkah. 
They were from the first friendly to Muham- 
mad, and made a treaty with him soon after 
that of al-Hudaibiyah. They were an im- 

rtant portion of the army which marohed 
to Makkah with the Prophet. 


KHUZAIMAH (koe). An Arabian 
tribe were expelled by the Yaman tribes and 
aftorwards settled in the Hijiz, where they 
bore a prominent part in opposing the army 
ot Muhammad. 


KHUZAIMAH IBN SABIT (&ory 
saY W). A Companion of some 
renown. He was present at the battle of 


Badr. He was killed at the same time as 
the Khalifah SAN, A.H. 37. 


KEWAJAH (iris). Persian. A 
rich or respectable man: & gentleman. An 
opulent merchant. 

KIBR .. “Pride: haughti- 
ness.” With regard to mortal man, it is con- 
sidered & vice, but with regard to the In- 
#inite God,itis held to be one of His attri- 
butes. Al-Kabir, “the Great One.” 


ar-KIMIYA' (ooeSIN). “ Alchemy.” 
The word is supposed to be Gerived from the 
Greek XUp3S, which signifies “juice,” and to 
be properly confined to the atudy of extracts 
and essences of plants. It is now, however, 
applied more especially to & protended 
science, which had for ita object the trans- 
mutation of the baser materials into gold or 
silver, or the discovery ot & panacea or 
universal remedy for disenses. Althongh 
this so-called science has now fallen into de- 
served contempt, it was held in high repute, 
and much cultivated from the 13th to tho 
17th century, especially amongst the Sara- 
cens. The first Muslim of repatation who 
is said to have given his attention to the sub- 
ject, was Khilid, & son of the Khalifah 
Yazid fa.D. 688), and the first who wrote on 
the subject was Jabir ibn Abbain ag-Safi, who 
was a disciple of Khalid. 
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Haji Khalfah, the celebrated author of 
the Kashfu 'z-Lunin, says “tho word 
Kimiyah comes from the Hebrew, kim 
and yah and means “from God.” There is 
some discussion regarding this science. Many 
People do not believe in its @xistence, amongst 
others the celebrated Philosopher Shaikh 
"Ali ibn Sina, who wrote against it in his 
hook, the Kitabu 'sh-Shaf@' : also Ya'giib al- 
Kindi, and many others. But, on the dther 
hand, many learned men have bolieved in its 
existences for example, Imim Fakhru 'd-din 
ar-Rizi, and Shaikh Najmu 'd-din al-Bagh- 
dadi.” | Sally Pa-(uniin, in loco.) 

Ahlu Kimiya',is » term used not only for 
an alchymist, but for a decciver, and al3o a 
lover. 

Al- Kimiyfu "Akbar, the Philosopher's 
stone, or somo celebrated tincture, 

Kimiyau 'I-Ma'ani, tho chemistry of mean- 
inga, that is, the study of truth. 

II.—Amonget the Sifi mystics, the term 
ul-Kimiya' is used for being satisfied with the 
things in possession, and not yearning after 
things which we do not possess. Kuntyfu 1. 
"Awam, the alchymistry of the ordi 
people, is the exchange of spiritual things for 
the things which perish. Kimiy@u'lKhawass, 
the alchymistry uf special people, is the 
emptying of the heart of everything except 

« Kimiy@u 's-Saidah, the alchymistry of 
felicity, is the purification of one's heart 
from all Palngr, that are Gaban the attain- 
anent of special graces, (“Abdu r-Razzag's 
Dict, of Saji Teran) 


KINANAH (WAS). (1) The name 
of the ancestor and founder of the Arabian 
tribe, the Bani Kininah, the father of en- 
Nagr, the grandfather of Fihr, who was sur- 
named (juraish. joonarga. 

(2) The name of the Jewish chief of Khai- 
bar who defended the fortress of Gamus 
ugainet Muhammad. He was slain by order 
of the Prophet, who afterwards took Kini- 
nah's bride, Safiyah, to his home and married 
her. (sarrran) 


KINAYAH (8S). “ A metaphor.” 
A word used in the science of exegosis, e.g. 
“ 'Thou art separated,” by which may ho mennt, 
“ Thou art divorced,” which is called Yalayu 
-Kindyah, or u divorce in metaphor. 


KINDAH (3x5). A tribe of al- Ya. 
man, and the descendants of Himyar. They 
are admitted to be one of the noblest of tho 
Arab tribes. One of the remarkable descen- 
dants of this tribe was al-Kindi the philoso- 
pher. (xiwor) 


Ax-KINDI (cs 1), the philoso- 
her. Abi Yiisuf Yagub ibn Ishag ibn ag- 
bbiih al-Kindi, who flourished at the court 
of the Khalifah Ma'mim, A.p. 833, and who 
translated numerous classical and philoso- 
hical worka for the Abbaside Government. 
e Slane says his fatber Ishaig wus Amir of 
al-Kufah, and his great grandfather was one 


of the Prophct's Companions. It was at ono i 
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time supposed he was a Jew Or & convert to 
the Jewish religion, while otherr tried to iden- 
tify him with the author of an Apology for 
Christianity, entitled Risalatu “Ahdi "| 
Masih shm Ishag @-Kindi, in which tho 
writer explains to & Muslim friend his rcasons 
for holding the Christian faith, in preforence 
to Islim, whose acceptanco the Iattor had 
prossed upon him. But it har been proved 
that al-Kindi, the Philosopher, and al-Kindi, 
the author of the said trentise, aro two dia- 
tinct persons, although both living at the court 
of al-Ma'min and belonging to the same tribe. 
Dr. J. M. Arnold, in his Islam and Chria. 
Fan AA 872, sayn the Risalah, or treatise 
of al-Kindi, is yuoted as n genuine produc- 
tion by tho celebrated historian, Muhammad 
ibn Ahmad al-Biruni (died A.x. 430), in one 
of his works in confirmation of his statement 
that thore were human sacrifices offered up 
in Arabia prior to the time of Muhammad. 

The Apology of al-Kindi has heen rendered 
into English by Sir William Muir, from an 
edition in Arabic published by the Turkish 
Missions Aid Society. 

KINDRED. (IvgsBrtAncs, mar. 
RIAGE.) 


KING. The term used in the 
Gur'in for a king is Benerally malik (wlle), 
Heb. $ 9, «9. when the Israelitos “ said toa 


"x 
prophet of theira, “ Raise up for us a king.” 
tag 246.) 1 k ” 

(1) The word malik is now merel used in 
Arabia and in Central Asia for a patin chief. 
.(2) Sultan occurs in the @ur'in for “ sutho- 
or “ power," and not for a king. Sirah 
Ixix. 29, « My anthority has perished from 
me.” But it is now the title assumed by the 
Emperor of Turkey. 

(8) Padahah and Shah are Persian words, 
the ruler of Persia having assumed the title 
of Shah or King. The word Padehah is de- 
rived from pad, “a throne,” and shah, “a lord 
Or possessor,” Fe, ““the lord of the throne.” 
In Hindustani it is Bidshah, 

(HD Wali, is a title assumed by Muham- 
madan rulers, the title being held by the 
Barakzai rulers of Afghanistan in af! legal 
documents. The word simply means g pos- 
ara or . in authority. 

mir has a similar meani to Wali 
andis a title which is assumed by Mona 
rulers, as the Amirs of Bukharah and of 
Kabul. Itis derived from 'amr, “to rule.” 

(6) Saryid, “& lord,” is a title given to the 
descendants of Muhammad, and is a regal 
title assumed by the ruler of Zanzibar, 

(D) Imam,“ a leader,” is tho legal title of the 
head of the Muslims, and it is that given to 
the successors of Muhammad, Who are so 
called in the Traditions and in Muhammadan 
works of law. |: , | 

(8) Khalifah, “ n vicegerent.” — Khulifah, 
or Caliph, is uscd for the same regal perso- 
nage us Imam. Ikmatrrar, RULER3.) 


KIRAMAH (&etS). The miracles 
Of any saint other than Prophet, us dis- 











KIRAMIYAH 


tinguished from mw'jizah, which is always 
used for the miracles of an apostle or prophet. 
(oaruorrs.) 


KIRAMIYAH (&esS). A sect of 
Muslims founded by Muhammad ibn Karim, 
and called also the Mujassiyah, or Corpo- 
realists, because they admitted not only a 
resemblance between God and created beinga, 
but declared him to be corporeal in subatance. 

“The more sober among them, indeed, 
when they applied the word body to (God, 
would he understood to mean that Heis a 
self-aubristing being, which with them is the 
definiticn of bcdy: but yet some of them 
affirmed him to bo finite, and circamscribed 
gither on all sides, or on some only (as be- 
neath, for example), according to different 
opinions , and others aliowed that He might 
be fclt by the hand, and seen by the eye. 
Nay, one David al-Jawiri went 80 faras to 
say that His deity was a body composed of 
flesh and blood, and that He had members, 
as hands, feet, a head, a tongne, eyes, and 
ear8, but,that he was a body, however, not 
like other bodies, neither was he like to any 
created being. He is alao said, further, to have 
affirmed that from the crown of the head to 
the breast he was hollow, and from the breast 
downward solid, and that He had black 
curled hair. These most blasphemous and 
monstrous notions were the conseguence of 
the literal acceptation of those passages in 
the Koran (Surahs xl. 10: xx. 4: ii. 109), 
which figaratively attribute corporeal actions 
to God, and of the words of Muhammad, 
when he said that God created man in His 
own image, and that he himself had felt the 
fingers of God, which He laid on his back, to 
be cold: besides which, this sect arp charged 
with fathering on their Prophet a great 
number of spurious and forged traditions to 
support their opinion, the greater part whereof 
they borrowed from the Jews, who are ac- 
cused as naturally prone to assimilate God to 
men, 80 that they describe Him as weeping for 
Noah's fiood till His eyes were sore.” (Sale.) 


KIRAMUN KATIBON (5 
336). it, “Illustrious writers.” 
dd tuo recording angels who are said to be 
with every man, one on the right hand to 
record his good deeds, and one on his left to 
record the evil deede. They are mentioned in 
the Gur'in, Siiratu 'I-Infitar (Ixxxii,): “ Yet 
truly there are guardians over you, #Ilustrious 
recorders (kiraman katibin) cognizant of your 
actions." 

It is related that the Prophet enjoined his 
people not to spit in front, or on the right, 


but on the left, as on that side stands the. 


recording angel of evil. (Mishkat, book iv. 
ch. viii. pt. 1.) 

As these angels are supposedto be changed 
every day, they are called the mu'aggibat, or 


those who suoceed each other. 


KISRA (cap-S), pl. Akasirah. The 
Chosroes, or ara a name given to almost 
every king of Persia of the Sassiinian dynasty 
(like Cesar among the Romans and Pharaoh 
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among the Egyptians). Tho kings of Persia, 


prior to Islam, according te Azub !. “nrians, 
composed four dynasties, naxr eIv. th. Pash- 
daidians, the chronology of which is tki: wn: 
the Kayanians, which ended gc. 331, when 
Persia was conguered by Alexander the 
Great, the Ashkanians, which terminated ' 
A.D. 202, and the Saasinians, the last of 
whom was overcome by the Arabs, a.n. 686. 

From the Gur'in, Sirah xxx. 1, it appears 
that after the taking of Jerusalem by Enos. 
roes, the sympathies of Muhammad were all 
enlisted on the side of the Cesar, and he fore- 
tells his ultimate victory over the king of 
Persia :— 

““The Greeks have been conguered in the 
neighbouring coast, but in a few years after 
their defeat they shall again be victorious.” 

In the sixth year of the Hijrah, Muham- 
mad sent a despatch to Chosroes, inviting 
him to Islim. Sir William Muir says (Life 
Of Mahomet, new ed. p. 384) :— 

“The despatch for the King of Persia 
reached the Court probably some roontha 
after the accession of Siroes. It was deli- 
vered to the Monarch, who, on hearing the 
contents, tore it in pieces. When this was 
reported to Mahomet, he prayed and said: 
“Even thus, O Lord! rend Thou his king- 
dom from him." Connected with the court of 
Persia, but of date somewhat earlier than the 
despatch sent toit,is a remarkable incident, 
which was followed by results of considerable 
importance. 

“'A few months before his overthrow, the 
Chosroes, receiving strange reporta of the pro- 
phetical claims of Mahomet, and of the de- 
pendationa committed on the Syrian border by 

8 marauding bands, sent order to Biidzin, 
the Persian Governor of Yemen, to despatch 
two trusty men to Medina, and procure for 
him certain information regarding the Pre- 
tender. Bidzin obeyed, and with the mes- 
sengers sent a courteous despatch to Maho- 
met. By the time they arrived at Medina, 
tidings had reached the Prophet of the depo- 
sition and death of Chosroes. When the 
despatch, therefore, was read before him, he 
smiled at ita contents, and summoned the am- 
bassadors to embrace Islam. He then ap- 
prised them of the murder of the Chosroes 
and thoaccessior of his son. “Go, said he, 


| “ inform your master of this, and reguire him 


to tender Lis submissiru to the Propbet of 
the Lord." The glory of Persia had now de- 
parted. She had long ago relaxed her graap 
upon Arabia, and the Governor of Yemen wan 
free to choose a protectorate more congenial 
to hia people. Badzfin, therefore, gladly re- 
cognised the rising fortunes of Islam, and sig- 
nified his adhesion tothe Prophet. From the 
distance of this province, its allegiance was 
at the first little more than nominal: but 
the accession served as a point for further 
action, and meanwhile added new prestige to 
the Prophet's name.” 


KISWAH (fy—S). Lit. “A robe.” 
The covering of the Ka'abah, or cube-like 
building, at Makkah. (Ka'man.) 
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When Captain Burton visited Makkah in 
1853, he found it to be & coarse tissue of 
mixed silk and cotton, and of eight pieces, 
two for each face of the building, the seama 
being concealed by the broad gilt band called 
Pen Pa Itis lined with white calico, and 
bas cotton ropes to secure the covering to 
metal rings at the basement. But on the 
occasion of Captain Burton's visit, the kis- 
wah was tucked up by ropes from the roof. 
The whole is of a brilliant black, with the gold 
band running round it. 

The burga',or veil, is 8 curtain hung before 
tbe door of the Ka'bah, also of black bro- 
cade, embroidered with inscriptions, in letters 
of gold, of verses from the Gur'an, and lined 
with green silk. 

According to Burton, the inscription on the 

old band of the kiswahis the ninetieth verse 
of the third Sirah of the @ar'in: “ Verily, 
the first House founded for mankind was 
surely that at Bakkah, for a blessing and 
a guidance to the worlds.” The whole of the 
kiswah is covered with seven Siirahs of the 
Gur'in, namely, xvitth, xrxth, yird, 1rxth, 
xxth, xxxixth, and Lxvnth (.e. al-Kahf, 
Maryam, Alu 'Imrin, at-Taubah, Ta Hi, Ya 
Sin, and 2 Nia, The character is the 
ancient Kufio, and legible from & considerable 
distance. 

Mr. Lane says that the kiswah is made of 
& mixtnre of silk and cotfon, becanse the 
Praja expresaly forbade silk as an article 
of dress. 

The kiswah and burga' are now manu- 
faotured at Cairo, at a manufactory called 
the Khurunfish, and is made by a family 
who possess the heredit: right, and who 
are called the' Baitu 's-Sa'd, When they are 
completed, they are taken to the mosgue 
known as the Sultin Hasan, and there kept 
until they are sent off with a caravan of pil- 
grims to Makkah. This usually takes place 
a few days after the "Idu 'I-Fitr, general! 
about the 6th day of the month of Shawwil, 
and two or three weeks before the departure 
of the regal canopy or Mahmal. (manmar.) 
The procession of the kiswah is similar to 
that of the Mahmal, and therefore reguires 
no separate description. 

According to Muslim historians, the Ka'bah 
was firat dresaed with a kiswah or robe by a 
Hirnyarite chief, named Tubba'u 'I-Argin. 
From the time of Gjusaiy it was veiled by 
subscriptions collected from Pagan Arabs, 
until Abu Rabiyah ibn al-Mughirah ibn 
“Abdi 'Ilah provided the covering, whereby 
he obtained the title of al-Adi, “the Just.” 
When Muhammad obtained possession, he 
ordered it to be covered with fine Yamini 
cloth, and ordered the expenae to be defrayed 
from the public treasury, The Khalifah 
“Umar chose Egyptian linen, and ordered the 
Trobe to be renewed every year. Khalifah 
“Usmin, being a man of eminent piety ordered 
it to be clothed twice & year. For the winter 
it had a robe of brocade silk, and in the 
summer a suit of fine linen. Mwiwiyah, the 
Umsiyah Khalifah, was the first to establiah 
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but being reminded of the Prophet's well. 
known dislike to silken robes he changed it 
again to the more orthodox covering of Ya- 
mani cloth. The Khalifah Ma'min (4.0. 813) 
ordered the dress to be changed three times 
a year, the fine Yamini cloth on the Ist of 
Rajab, white brocade on the Ist uf Shuwwil, 
for the pilgrimage two months later, and 
rich red brocade on the 10th of Muharram. 
The Khalifah al-Mutawakkil (a.p. 847) sent 
a new robe every two months. During the 
Abbaside dynasty, the investing of the Ka'- 
bah with the kiswah was regarded as a sign 
of sovereignty over the holy places. The 
later Khalifahs of Baghdid are said to have 
sent a kiswah of green and gold. The Fiti- 
mide Khalifahs made the kiswah at Cairo of 
black brocade of mixed silk and cotton: and 
when Sultin Salim assumed the power of the 
Khalifate (a.p. 1512), the kiswah still con- 
tinned to be supplied from Cairo, as.is now 
the case under the Ottoman rule. 
(Burckhardt's Arabia, Lane's Egyptians, 
Al Bey's Pilgrimage, Burton's Mecca und 
Medina.) (KA'BAH, MASJIDU 'L-HARAN.) i 


Ar-KITAB (mt). “ The Book.” 
A term used for the (jur'in, and extended to 
all inspired books of the Jews and Christians, 
who are called Ahlu 1-Kitab, or believers in 
the book. 


KITABI (v4). A term used for 
one of the Ahlu I-Kitab, “the people of the 
Book,” or those in possession of the inspired 
word of God, as Jewa or Christians. 


KITABIYAH (da8). Fem. of 
Kitabi. A female of the Aku 'I-Kitab, or 
those who possess an inspired book, Jews 
or Ohristians. 


KITABU 'L-A'MAL (JleeY pls). 


(sammrato 'L-armar.) 


A-KITABU 'L-HUKMI (we 
wal!) A letter transmissible from 
one @igi to another when the defendant in a 
suit resides at a distance. Sach letter must 
bea transcript of real evidence. 


aL-KITABU 'L-MUBIN (wu 
were). Lit, “The Manifest or clear 
book.” The term is used in the Gur'in 
both for the Tablet of Decrees (Lauhu “- 
Mahfis, and for the Gar'in iteelf. 

Surah vi. 69: “No leaf falleth but He 
knoweth it: neither is there a grain in the 
darknese of the earth, nor a green thing or 
sere, but itis noted in the clear book.” 

Sirah iv. 18: “Now bath a light and a 
clear book come to you from God." 


KITMAN (0yWS). “ Concealing, 
keeping secret.” The injunction of the 
Garin is: “Hide not the truth while ye 
know it”, and yet the art of concoaling 
profane religious beliefs has been a apecial 


the present kiawah of silk and linen tissue, : characteristic of the Eastern mystica, 
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KNEELING. The attitude of 
kneeling amongst Muhammadans consists of 
placing the two knees on the ground and sitting 
on the feet behind. Kneeling as practised by 
Christians in the present day, does not exist 
amongst Muslims as an attidude of worship. 

The word jagi, which occurs in the Gur'in, 
Sarah xiv. 27: “ And thou shalt see each 
nation kneeling (jasiyatan), each nation sum- 
moned to the book,” expresses an attitude of 
fear and not of worship. 


KNOWLEDGE. ('rm.) 


KORAH. Arabic @irin (uyb). 
Heb. mp. The son of Yashar 


(Izhar), son of @ahis (Kohath), son of Lawi 
(Levi). The leader of the rebellion against 
Moses. Num. xvi. 1: Jude 11 (where he is 
coupled with Cain and Balaam). He is men- 
tioned three times in the @ur'in. 

Sirah xl. 24, 25: “ Moreover we had sent 
Moses of old, with our signs and with clear 
authority, to Pharsoh, and Haman, and 
Korah: and they said, ' Sorcerer, impostor.'” 

Sirah xxix. 98: “ And Korah and Pharaoh 
and Haman. With proofa of his mission did 
Moses come to them, and they behaved 
proudly on the earth: but us they could not 
ontstrip : for every one of them did we seize 
in his sin. Against some of them did we send 


a stone-charged wind , some of them did the . 


terrible cry of Gabriel surprise, for some of 
them we cleaved the earth, and some of 
them we drowned.” 

Sirah xxvili. 76-82: “Now Korah was of 
the people of Moses: but he behaved 
haughtily toward them: for we had given 
him such treasure that its keys would have 
burdened a company of men of strength. 
When bis people said to him, ' Exult not, for 
God loveth not those who exult: but seek by 
means of what God hath given thee, to attain 
the future Mansion 3 and neglect not thy part 
in this world, but be bounteous to others as 
God hath been bounteous to thee, and seek 
not to commit excessea on the earth, for God 
loveth not those who commit exceeses:' he 
maid, “It hath been given me only on account 
of the knowledge that is in me.” Did he not 
know that God had destroyed before him 
generations that were mighbtier than he in 
strength and had amassed more abundant 
wealth? But the wicked shall not be asked 
of their crimes. And Korah went forth to 
his peoplo in his pomp. Those who were 
Rreedy for this present life said, ' Oh that we 
had the like of that which hath been be- 
atowed on Korab! Truly he is possessed of 
great good fortane'” But they to whom 
knowledge hnd been given said, "Woe to 
you! the reward of God is better for him 
who believeth and worketh righteousnesa, 
and none shall win it bat those who have 
patiently endured." And wecclave the earth for 
him and for his palace, and he had no forces, 
in the place of God, to help him, nor was he 
among those who are succoured. And in the 
mofning those who the day before had coveted 
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his lot said, ' Aha! God enlargeth supplies 
to whom He Pen of His servanta, or is 
sparing. Had not God been gracious to us, 

@ had caused it to cleave for us. Aha! the 
ungrateful can never prosper.” 

Al-Baizawi says Srab brdught a false 
accusation of immorality against Mosea, and 
Moses complained to God, and God directed 
him to command the earth what he pleased, 
and it should obey him: whereupon he said, 
“Oearth, awallow them up”: and imme- 
diately the earth opened under Korah and his 
confederates, and swallowed them up, with 
his palace and all his riches—There is a tra- 
dition that as Korah sank gradually into the 
gronnd, first to his knees, then to his weist, 
then to his neck, he cried out four several 
times, “O Moses, have mercy on me!” but 
that Moses continued to say, “O earth, 
swallow them up! ” till at last he wholly dia- 
appeared : upon which God said to Moses, 
“« Thou hadat no mercy on Korah, though he 
asked pardon of thee four times: but I would 
have had compassion on him if he had asked 
pardon of Me but once.” 

He is represented by Jalalu 'd-din as the 
most beantiful'of the Israelites of his time. 
His opulence and avarice have become a 
proverb for those who amasa wealth without 
Kiving away in alms and charity, 

Inthe Talmud it is said that “ Joseph con- 
cealed three treasures in Egypt, one of which 
became known to Korah .... the keys of 
Korah's treasure chambers were a burden 
for 800 white mules.” Midr. Jalkut on Ecci. 
“12: “ Riches kept for the owners thereof 
to their hurt,”—which may have furnished 
Muhammad with the nucleus of this atory. 
Compare also Tract. Psachtm, tol. 119a. 


ar-KOFAH (&,91). A city on 
the west bank of the river Euphbrates, about 
four days march from Baghdgd, but which 
has now entirely disappeared. 

The city of al-Kufah was founded soon 
after the Araba conguered Persia, a.n. 636, 
and in the reign of the Khalifah “Umar. It 
was built opposite the ancient town of Ma- 
dain, on the other side of the river. The 
first Abbaside Khalifah, Abi '1-“Abbas, 4.D. 
750, made it his capital, and it was then a 
fogrishing city, but when the Khalifah al- 
Mansur built Baghdad, al-Kafah decreased 
in importance, and gradually fell into decay. 
It was much famed for its lexrned men, and 
especially for its grammarians. Two secta 
of rival grammariana were named respectively 
from al-Basrah and al-Kufah. and the more 
ancient characters of Arabic writing are 
called Kufi or Kufic, after this seat uf learn- 
ing. The Kufic-Arabic letters resemble the 
Syriac, being sguare and heavy. The 
ancient copies of the @ur'in are written in 
Kufic. 


KUFR (YSS). Lit. “That which 
covers the truth.” Infidelity, blasphemy. 
Disbelieving in the @ur'an or in any of the 
tenets of tbe Muslim religion. (KAFIR.) 
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KULAH (85). The Persian fora 


Cap, or cowl, especially worn by Muhammadan 
fagirs or darweshes. The fagirs generally 








LAILATU "L-GADR 


call it their tdj or crown, and it is one 
of the distinguishing marks of their 
order. 





KULAHS. (E. Campbell.) 


KULSUM (#5). .Kulsim ibn 
Hadam, the name of a hospitable but blind 
chief, with whom Muhammad stayed at Guba' 
upon his arrival in that place after his fight 
from Makkah. It was whilst he was staying 
with Kulsim that Muhammad built his first 
mosgue at @Guba'. Kulsim died soon after- 
wards3. 


LAADRIYAH (&»13). A sect of 
heretics who say it is impossible for mortal 
man to be certain of any fact, even of man's 
own identity. 


LABBAIKA («kJ). (taLBryam.) 
LABID (ae). The son of Rabi'ah 


ibm Ja'far al-“Amiri, a celebrated poet in the 
time of Muhammad who embrsuced Islim, and 
who is said to have died at al-Kiifah at the 
advanced age of 157 years. The Prophet is 
related to have naid, “ The truest words ever 
uttered by a poet are those of Labid,— 
“Know that everything is vanity but God.” 


Mishkat, book xxxii. ch. x: pt 1.) 
Aan 
LAHD (sad). The hollow made 


ina graveon the @iblah side, in which the 
corpseis placed. It is made the sams length 
as the grave, and is as high us would allow 
a person to sit up in it. 

LAHUT (wy93). Iit. “ Extinc- 
tion” or “absorption.” (1) The last stage of 
the mystic journey. (2) Divinity. (3) Life 
penetrating all things. (surusm.) 

LAHYAN (we). A branch of 
the Huznil tribe, Nioh inhabited, in the daya 
of Muhammad, as they still do, the vicinity 
of Makkah. Muhammad formed an expedi- 
tion against them, A.H. 6, on account of their 
trencherous attack on » small party of Muna- 
lima at Raji, 


KURZIBNJABIR (7 55). A 
@uraish chieftain who committed a raid near 
ul-Madinah, and carried off some of the flocks 
and herda of the Muslims. He was aftorwards 
converted to Islam, und fell under Khalid at 
the taking of Makkah. 


KUSUF (b5,-S). (rcLipsr or THE 
sun.) 


L. 


LAILATU 'L - BARA'AH (&is 
tol,Jt). (SHAB-I-BARA'AH.) 


AL-LAILATU 'L-LMUBARAKAH 
(BSjaedt ALdt). Dit. “The Blessed 


Night.” (LAILATU 'L-GADR.) 


LAILATU 'L-9ADR Gt H3). 
“The night of power.” A mysterious night, 
in the month of Ramazin, the precise date of 
which is said to have been known only to the 
Prophet and a few of the Companiona. The 
following is the allusion to it in the @ur'an. 
Sirratu '1-Gadr (xevii.) :— 

“ Verily we have caused it (the @ur'in) to 
descend on the Lailatu "- (Jadr. 

“ Who shall teach thee what the Lailatu 'I- 
Gadria? 

“ The Lailatu "I-Gadr excelleth a thousand 
montha : 

“Therein descend the angels, amd the 
spirit by permission 

“Of their Lord in every matter, 

“ And allis peace until the breaking of ihe 
dawn.” 

This night must not be confounded, as it 
often is, with the Shab-i-Bara'ah, wbich is 
generally called Shab-i-Gadr, or the night of 

wer, but which occurs on the 15th of 

ha'bin. (SHAB-I-BARA'AH. 

The excellences of the Lailatu '1-Gadr are 
said to be innamerable, and it is believed that 
during its aolemn hours the whole animal 
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LAILATU 'B-RAGHA'IB 


and vegetable creation bow down in humble 
adoration to the Almighty. 


LAILATU 'R-RAGHA'IB (dd 
Jujt). The “night of supereroga- 
tory devotions.” A festival observed on the 
Arst Friday in the month Rajab, by cer- 
tain mystic leaders who affirm that it was 
established by the Prophetj but it is gene- 
rally mejastea by orthodox Sunnis, (See 
Raddu "- Mukhtar, vol. i. p. 717.) 


LAIS (&-3). An Arabic tribe de- 
scended from Kininah. Al-Baizawi says 
they thonght it unlawful for a man to eat 
alone, and were the cause of the verse in 
the Gur'in, Sirah xxiv. 60: “There is no 
crime in you, whether ye eat together or 
separately.” 


LAMENTATION. (svra'.) 
LA'NAH (&3). “ Imprecation: 


curse, anathema.” A word used thirteen 
times in the Gur'in, r.g. Sirah ii. 88: “ The 
curse of God is on the infidela.” 


LAND. Arabic arz ((&), balad 
(ah), mulk (wika). 

The following are some of the principal 
rules of Muslim Jaw relating to land :— 

(1) Tithes or Zakat on lands.—Upon every 
thing produced from the ground there is due 


a tenth, or 'ashir, 'ushr (Heb. Ty, 


whether the soil be watered by the annual 
overfow of great rivers, or by periodical 
rains : excopting upon articles of wood, bam- 
boos, and grass, which are not Bubject to 
tithe, Land watered by means of buckets or 
machinery, such as Persian wheels, or by 
watering camels, are subject to only half 
tithes. (Hidayah, vol. i. p. 4) 

(2) Conguered lands become the property of 
the state, Those of idolaters remain so. 
Those belonging to Jews, Christians, or Fire 
worshippers, are secured to the owners on 
payment of tribute. Those who afterwards 
embrace Islim recover their property, ac- 
cording to ash-Shafi'i, but not according to 
the Hanifah school. Upon the Muslim army 
evacuating an enemy'8 country, it becomes 
unlawful for the troops to feed their cattle 
on the land without due payment. (Hidayah, 
vol. ii, p. 170.) . 

(3) P1 propriation for religious uses.—Land 
may be 80 appropriated, but ifa person 
Rppropriate land for such a purpose and it 
sala afterwards be discovered that an in- 
definite portion of it was the property ot 
another person, the appropriation is void with 
respect to the remainder also. The appro- 
priation must also be of a perpetual and not 
of a temporary nature. (Hidayah, vol. ti. 


p. Lan ' 

(4) The sale of land #5 lawful. In such 
sales tha trees upon the land are included in 
the sale, whether specified or not, but ngither 
the grain growing on the ground, nor the 
fruit growing an the trees, are included, 
unleas specified. But in the case of the fruit ! 
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or corn being purchased with the land, it 
must be gathered or cleared away at once. 
In the sale of ground, the seed sown in the 
ground is not included. Land may be resold 
previous to seizin! or possession, by the first 
purchaser, according to Abi Hanifah, but 
the Imim Muhammad says it is unlawful. 
Wells and watercourses are not included in 
the sale of lands unless specified. (Hidayah, 
Vol. ii. pp. 872, 481, 503.) 

(5) Claims against land must be made by 
the plaintiff, defining the four boundaries and 
apecifying the names of each posseseor, and 
the demand for the land must be made in ex- 


LAPWING 


| plicit terms, And if the land has been resold, 


a decree must be given either for or against 
the last possessor, according to some doctor. 
(Hidayah, vol. iii. p. 65.) 

(6) Land can be lent, and the borrower can 
build upon it, but when the lender receives 
back his land, he can compel the borrower to 
remove his houses and trees. Land lent for 
tillage cannot be resumed by the lender until 
the crops sown have been reaped.! Abi 
Hanifah maintains that when land is lent to 
another, the contract should be in these words, 
“Yon have given me to eat of this land.” 
(Hidayah, vol. iii. p. 284, 288.) 

(MA gift of land which is uncultivated 
cannot be retracted after houses have been 
built on it or trees planted. If the donee 
sell half of the granted land, the donor in 
that case may.if he wishes, resume the other 
half. If a person make a gift of land to his 
relative within the prohibited degree it is not 
lawful for him to resume it. (Hidayah, vol. 
iit- p. 302.) 

(BD The Ijarah, or rental of land, is law/ful, 
but the period must be apecified, otherwise 
the rent may be demanded from day to day. 
Buta lease of land is not lawful unless men- 
tion is made of the article to be raised upon 
it, and at the expiration of the Jease the land 
must be restored in its original state. A 
hirer of land is not responsible for accidents : 
for example, if in burning off the stubble he 
happen to burn other property, he is not 
responsible for loss incurred. (Hidayah, vol. 
iii. p. 314, s1) 

(9) The cultivation of waste and unclaimed 
lands is lawful, when it is done with the 
permission of the ruler of the country, snd 
the act of cultivation invests the cultivator 
with a right of propertyin them. But if the 
land be not cultivated for three years after it 
has been allotted, it may again be clnimed by 
the state. (Hidayah, vol. iv. p. 128) 

(10) Lf a person be slain on lands belonging 
to anyone, and situated near & village, and 
the proprietor of the land be not an inhabi- 
tant of the village, he is responsible for the 
murder, as the regulation and protection of 
those landa rest upon him. (Hidayah, vol. 
iv. p. 447.) 


LAPIDATION. fsronrna.) 


LAPWING. Arabic hudhud (s8). 
The name in the Gar'in, Surah xxvii. 20, for 
the bird which carried the letter from King 
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Bolomon to the Gueen of Sheba. (sozomon.) 
Itis the INGIDIT of the Old Testament, 


Lev. xi, 19, Deut. xiv. 18. Greek #roy. 
The modern Hoopoe. 

The commentators al-Jalilin and al- 
Baisawi say that Solomon, having finished 
the temple of Jerusalem, went in pilgrimage 
to Makkah, whence, having stayed as long 
as he pleased, he proceeded towards al- 
Yaman : leaviny Makkah in the morning, he 
arrived by noon at Bani, and being ex- 
tremely delighted with the Country, rested 
there. But wanting water to make the ablu- 
tion, he looked among the birds for the lap- 
wing, whose business it was to find it: for it 
is pemanoad she was sagacious or sharp- 
sighted to discover water underground, which 
the devils used to draw, after she had marked 
the place by digging with her bill, They add 
that this bird was then taking & tour in the 
air, whence, -seeing one of her companions 
slighting, she descended also, and having 

& description given ber by the other of 
the city of Saba', whence sho was just ar- 
rived, they. both went together to take 8 view 
of the place, and returned soon after Solomon 
had made the inguiry given in the Gur'an : 
“ He reviewed the birds and said, ' How is it 
I do not see al-Hudhud? Is he, then, amongst 
tho absent? '” 





LAGAB (--4). A surname. Either 
a title of honour or nickname: eg. Al 
Husain ibn Mas'iid al-Farra, “ the tanner” : 
Abu Sa'id Taju '-Mulik, “the Crown of 
kings” : Ibn Muhammad ut- Tuyhlabi, “ of the 
tribe of Taghlab.” (namrs.) 


LAGIT (&), in its primitive 
sense, signities anything lifted from the ground, 
but in the language of the law it signifies a 
child abundoned by those to whom it pro- 
perly belongs. The person who finds the 
child is termed the multagit, or the taker up. 
(rousDuma.) 


LABRCENY. Arabic sarigah (Apa). 
In the language of the law, sarigah signifies 
tho taking away the property of another ina 
secret manner, at a time when such pro- 
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party isin custody, Oustodyisof two kinda : 
lat, by place, for exam le,a house or & shop 3 
and, 2nd, by Paraonal guard, which is 
means of & personal watch over the property. 
If an adult of sound understanding steal out 
of undoubted custody ten dirhama, or property 
tothe value of ten dirhams, the Muhammadan 
law awards the amputation of 3 hand, for it 
is said in the Gur'in, Surah v. 42: “If a man 
Or woman steal, cut off their hands.” 

With regard to the amount of the value 
which constitutes a theft, there is some dif- 
ference of opinion. According to Abti Hani- 
fah, it ig ten dirhams : according to ash-Shaffi'i, 
it is the fourth of a Ginfir, or twelve dirhams 
whilst Malik holds that the sum is three 
dirhams. 

The freeman and the slave are on egual 
footing with respect to punishment for theft, 
and the hand of the alave is to be struck off 
in the same manner as the hand of & free 
Muslim. 

The theft must be established upon the testi- 
but the magistrate 
must exsmine the witnesses as to the manner, 
time, and pisan of the theft. The thiof must 
also be heldin confinement, or suspicion, until 
the witnesses be fully examined, 

Ifa party commit & theft, and each of the 
party receive ten dirhams, the hand of each is 
to be cut offj but if they receive less than 
ten dirhams each, they arenot liable to ampu- 
tation. 

Amputation is not incurred by the theft of 
anyt of a trifling nature, such as wood, 
bamboos, grass, fish, fowls, and garden stuff. 

Ha Mata is not incurred by the theft of 
such things as guickly decay and spoil, such 
as milk or fruit, nor for stealing fruit whilst 
upon the tree, or grain which has not been 
reaped, these not being considered as in cus- 


ya 

he hand of a thief is not struck off for 
stealing any fermented liguor, because he 
may explain his intention in taking it, by 
saying, “TI topk it with & view to apill it”, 
and aiso because some fermented liguors are 
not lawful property. 

The hand is not to be cut off for stoaling a 
guitar or tabor, those being of use morely as 
idle amusements. 

Amputation is not incurred by stealing a 
aa ha althongh ash-Shafi'i maintains that 
tis, 


There is no amputation for stealing the 
door of a mosgue. 3 or is the hand atruck off 
for stealing a crucifix or a chess board, as it 
isin the thief's power to excuse himself by 
saying, “I took them with view to break 
and destroy them, as thinge prohibited.” It 
is otherwise with a coin bearing the impres- 
sion of an idol, by the theft of which amputa- 
tion is incurred, becanse the money is not an 
object of worship. 

The hand isnot to bestruck off for stealing a 
free-born infant, although there be ornaments 
upon it, because a free person is not property : 
but" amputation is incurred by stealing an 
infant slave, although the stealing of an adult 
slave does not incur umputation, as such an 











At-LAT? 
adilfiites not come under the description of 


thoft, being an tion or a fraud. 

Amputation is not incurred for stealing a 
book, because the object of the thief can only 
be its contents and not the property. 

The hand is not cut off for stealing a cur- 
dog, because such an animal is common pro- 
perty 3 nor for stealing utensils made of wood. 

There is no amputation for stealing from 
the public treasury, because everything there 
is the common Jae parg of all Muslims, and 
in which the thief, as a member of the com- 
munity has a share. And if a person steal 
from property of which he is in part owner, 
amputation is not inflicted. Norif a creditor 
sieal from his debt is the hand cut off. 

The right hand of the thbief is to be cut off 
at the joint of the wrist and the stump after- 
wards cauterised, and for the second theft 
the left foot, and for any theft beyond that he 
must suffer imprisonment. 


Ar-LAT (w M1). The name of an 
idol worshipped by the ancient Arabians, 
robably the Alilat of Herodotus. The idol 

is mentioned in the @ur'ku in conjunction 
with'the two other idols, al- Uzza and Manat. 
See Surah liti. 19: “ What think ye, then, of 
al-Lit and al-“Uzri, and Manit, the third 
idol besides?” 

In connection with this verse there is an 
interesting discussion. (See Muir, new ed. 
, 86.) Al-Wagidi and aft-Tabari both re- 
Tato that, on a certain day, the chief men of 
Makkah assembled in & group beside the 
Ka'bah, discussed, as was their wont, the 
Affairs of the city, when the Prophet ap- 

ared, and seating himself by them na 

: Kiendly manner, began to recite the 58rd 
chapter of the @uran: and when he had 
resched the verse “ What think ye then of 
al-Lat, and al“Uzzi, and Manit, the third 
idol besides?”" the Devil suggested words of 
reconciliation and compromise with idolatry, 
namely, “ These are exalted females, and 
verily their intercession is to be hoped for.” 
These words, however, which were received 
by the idolaters with great delight, were 
aftorwards disavowed by the Prophet, for 
Gabriel revealed to him the true reading, 
namely, “ What think ye then of al-Lit, and 
al-“Uzza, and Manat, the third idol besides ? 
Shall ye have male progeny and God female ? 
This, then, were an unjust artition! Verily, 
these are mere names which ye and your 
fathers have given them.” Ne, 

The narrative thus related by al-Wagidi 
and at-Tabari is given as an explanation of 
Surah xxii. 51: “Nor have we sent any 
apostle or prophet before thee into whose 
readings Satan hath not injected some wrong 
desire.” 


Ar-LATIF (tee). “The Mye- 
terious or the Subtle One.” One of the ninety- 
nine attributes of God. Siirah vi. 108: “ For 
He in the Subtle (al-Latif ), the All-informed 
(al-Khabir). 


LATIFAH (dies). A term used 


by Sufi mystics for any sign or influence in 
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the soul, derived from God, which has such 
& mysterious effect on the heart that mortal 
man cannot express it in language, just as a 
delicious taste in the mouth cannot be exactly 
ny ban by the tongue. (Kitabu 't-Ta'rifat, 
in loco. 


LAUGHING. Arabic gabk, gihk 


(was). Heb. PNS. (Gen. xviii. 13.) 
Immoderate laughing is generally condemned 
by. Muhammadan teachers, for “Ayishah re- 
Jates that Muhammad “ never laughed a full 
laugh so that the inside of his mouth could 
be seen: he only smiled.” (Mishkat, book 
xxii. ch. vii.) 


az-LAUHU 'L- MAHFOZ (ra 
byhmsit). “ The peoenad tablet.” 

In the Hadis ad in theological works it 
is used to denote the tablet on which the 
decrees of God were recorded with reference 
to mankind In the Gur'in it only eccurs 
once, when it refers to the @ur'in itself. 
Sarah Ixxxv. 21, 22: “ It is a glorious @ur'n 
written on the d table” The plural 
alwah occurs in Sirah vii. 142, for the tables 
of the law given to Moses. 


LAW, The. The words used by 
Muslims to express "the law,” are ash-Shariah 
(SarytJV) and ash-Shar' (C3), the meaning 
of which is “ the way.” 6 compiler of the 
Ghiyagu'l- Lughah dot esit as “tbe wayorroad 
in the religion of Muhammad, which God has 
established for the guidance of His people, both 
for the worship of God and for the Fnties of 
life.” The term ash-Shari'ah occurs once in 
the Gurin, Sirah xlv. 17: “We (God) put 
thee Ker neg in the right way concern- 

the affair.” The term ash-Shir'ah is 
almost obsolete in books on Muslim theology, 
bat it occurs once in the @ur'in, Sirah v. 
52: “To every one have we given a& right 


way.” 

ta the Traditions and theological works, 
the word ash-Shar' is generally used to ex- 
press the law of Muhammad. The Hebrew 


"NIA cecurs in the Gur'in as Taurat, and 


" 
is always used for the law of Moses. 
(ravaar. 

According to Muslim doctors, ash-Shar', or 
“ the Law,” may be divided into five sections : 
Itigadat, “ beliet”, Adab, “ moralities " 
“Ibadat, “ devotions” : Mu'amalat, “ transac- 
tions ”: and “ Ugubat, “ punishmonts." 

(4) F'tigadat, embraces all that is contained 
in the six articles of the Muslim faith, namely, 
Belief in (a) Gods (b) His angels, 9 His 
Books: (d) His Propheta: (e) The Day of 
Judgment: (f) The Decrees of God. This 
section of Muslim law is termed 'Ilmu'l- 
“Agaid, or, “The Science of the Articles of 
Belief,” and includes all branches of scho- 
lastic theology. The books chiefly consulted 
on this subject in the present work are the 
Sharhu "I-Muwagif, by Saiyid Sharif-al-Jur- 
jani, and the Sharhu "I-Agaid, by Mas'ud 
Sa'du 'd-diz at-Taftazani. 

(2) Adab embraces the consideration of all 
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those moral excellences which are enjoined 
in the Gur'in and Traditions, as Ikhlas, « sin- 
cerity”3 Tawwakkul, “ confidence in God” 
Tawagu', “ hamility”, Tafwiz, “resigna- 
tion”5 Gasru 'I-'Amal, “keeping down one's 
expectation”: Zuhd fi 'd-dunya, “ renunciation 
of the world": Nasihah, “ giving good counsel 
and advice”, (Yand'ah, “ contentment : ” 
Sakhawah, “ liberality :” Hubb, “love to God 
and man”: 1Sabr, “patience”, &c. (See 
Majma'u "-Bihar, vol ji. p. 422.) 

@ “Ibadat, includes all acts of devotion to 
God, such as are included in the five pillars 
of practice: (a) Recital of the Oreed : (R 
Prayer: (c) Gt, or “ legal alms”, ( 
Saum, or “fasting”, (e) The pilgrimage to 
Makkah. It will also embrace such reli- 
Kious acts as Jihad, or warfare for the propa- 
Kation of the religion of Islam. 

(4 Mu'amalat, includes such duties as are 
reguired between man and man, and is 
divided into Mukhisamat, “ altercations "3 
Mundkahat, “ nuptinls” Amanat, “ securi- 
ties.” Under these three heads re embraced 
all the various sections of civil jurispru- 
dence such as barter, sale, agency, larceny, 
marriage, divorce, dower, partnership, claims, 
&c, 

(5) “Ugubat, denotes the punishments 
instituted in the Gur'in and Traditions, 
namely, a) Geser, “ retaliation” (6) Haddu 
'wsarigah, punishment for theft by the lose 
ofa hand: (c) Haddu 'z-zing, punishment 
for fornication and adultery, atoning for 
a married person and one hundred Jashes for 
an unmarried person3 (e) Haddu 'I-gazf, or 

unishment of eighty lashes for slander : 
Taddu 'r-riddah, or “punishment by death 
for apostasy, Haddu 'sh-shurb, or punish- 
ment with eighty lashes for wine-drinking. 

The two common divisions of Muhammadan 
law are Jimu M-Kalam, or (Agarid, embracing 
all matters of faith » and “Jlmu 'I-F' tgh, whicb 


includes all matters of practice as distin- 


guished from articles of faith. 

Muslim law ie also divided into two gara 
distinctions of Mashru', “lawful,” and Ghatru 
'Lmeshri, onlawtul,” or, as it is Gxpressed in 
Persian, Rawa and Nirawa. 

That which is lawful is graded into five 
classes. (1) Farz, that which is proved be- 
yond all doubt to have been enjoined eitherin 
the Gur'in or in a tradition of undoubted 
amuthority, and the denial or Gisobedience of 
which is positive infidolity. (2)" Wajib, 
that which 
there is some doubt whether or not it 
was enjoined in the @ur'in or in a tradition 
of undoubted authority. (3) Sunnah, that 
which was practised by Muhammad: (4) 
Mustihabb, that which Muhammad and his 
Companions sometimes did and sometimes 
omitted (5) Mubdh, that which is desirable, 
but which may be omitted without fear of sin. 

Things which are unlawfal are graded 
into three classes: (1) Mufsid, that which is 
most vicious and corrupting, & mortal sin : 
(2) Haram, that which is distinctly forbidden : 
3 akrak, that which is generally held to 
be unclean. 


is obligatory, but of which . 
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These distinctions of lawful and unlawful, 
with their various subdivisions, apply to all 
branches of Muslim law, whether it relate to 
ordinary duties of life, or of devotion to God. 

It will be seen how important & pluce tho 
example, practices, and sayings of Muham- 
mad occupy in the moral law of Islam. 
This branch of Muslim law is called as- 
Sunnah, or the custom of Muhammad, and 
is distinguished as— 

(1) Sunnatu “ISfli, that which Muham- 
mad himself did, 

(2) Sunnatu “-gawli, that which Muham- 
mad said should be practised. 

(3) Sunnatu 't-tagriri, that which was done 
in the presence of uhammad, and which he 
appears to have sanctioned, 

tis therefore a serious mistake to sup- 
pose that the @ur'in contains all that is 
esteemed necessary for faith and practice in 
Islam the exsmpie of Muhammad is as bind- 
ing upon the Muslim as any injunction con- 
tained in the Gur'in itself, for neither that 
which is Farz nor that which is Sunnah can 
be omitted without sin. 

The true origin and fountain of all law is 
the Gur'in and the Traditions, and no Muslim 
school of theology has ever rejected the Tra- 
ditions. They are binding upon Sunnixand 
Shi'ah, and Wahhibi: the only difference 
between the Sunni and Shi'ah being that 
they receive different collections of Traditions. 
The Wahhibis receive those of the Sunnis, 
and call themselves Muhaddigin, or tradi- 
tionists. 

In addition to the @urin and Hadis (or 
Traditions), both Sunni and Shi'ah Muslims 
acknowledge the concurrence of the learned, 
called Ijma', the Shi'ahs believing that they 
still possess Mujtahids capable of giving an 
infallible interpretation of the law, the 
Sunnis, on the other hand, confessing that, 
since the daya of the four great doctors (Abu 
Hanifah, Malik, ash-Shafii, and Ibn Hanbal), 
Jjma' has not been possible j whilst the Wah- 
habis accept only the Jjmd' of those who con. 
versed with the Prophet himself. The fourth 
foundation of ortbodoxy in both Sunni and 
Shi'ah schools is the system of interpretation 
called Grygs, or ratiocination. 

I. The Sunnis all receive the same collec- 
tions of traditiona, especially those which are 
known as the “six correct books,” the 
Sahihu “l-Bukhiri, the Sahihu Muslim, the 
Sunanu 't-Tirmiz4, Sunanu Abi Did, Sunanu 
an-Nadaf 3 "and Sungnu Ibn Maijah. The 
compilation by the Imim Milik, which is 
first in order of date, is also a collection of 
traditions of very great authority. (TrADr- 
T1oN3.) 

These different nects of Sunnis do not 
differ in ustil, or fundamentals of religious 
belief, but in minor rules of practice, and in 
certain legal interpretations : but being of dif- 
ferent opinions and broaching in some re- 
specta separate doctrines, four schools of 
Janapen dana have been established, known 
as Hanafi, Shafi'i, Hanbali, and Maliki. 

The differences “Inongst these four Sunni 
Bchools are based either upon different tradi- 
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tiona or upon different interpretations of the 
same traditions, also upon the vgrious ways 
in which the liberty of giyas, or ratiocination, 
has been exercised. Conseguontly the number 
of works which have appeared on the sub- 
jecta of scholastic science and jarisprudence, 
has been very great indeed. . 

We are indebted to Mr. Shama Churun 
Sircar, the learned and able Tagore Professor 
of'Law in Calcutta, for the following resume 
of the principal Sunni writinga on ash-Shar'. 

“The chief works tbat treat generally of 
the doctrines of the four principal secta of 
the Sunnis, are mentioned by Haji Khalifah 
to be the Jdmi-ul-Mazdhib (Jami'u I-Maza- 
hib),the Mujmaa-ul-Khildfiyat, the Yandbiya- 
ul-Ahkam ( Yanabi'u'l-Ahkam), the Uyim, and 
the Zubdat-ul-Ahkam. The Kanz-ud- Dakdik 
(Kanzu 'd-Dagaig), by An-Nasafi, is & book 
of great reputation, principally derived from 
the Wdfi: and containing guestions and de- 
Cisions according to the doctrines of Abu- 
Hanifah, Abui-Yusuf, Imim Muhammad, 
Zofar, Shsfii, Malik, and others. Many com- 
mentaries have been written on the last men- 
tioned work : the most famous of them is the 
Bahr-ur- Rdik (al-Bakru 'r-R@'g), which may, 
indeed, almoat be said to have superseded its 
original, at leastin India. The Bahr-ur-Rdik 


» is by Zainu-ul-Adbidin Bin Nujaim-ul Misri 


(Ibn Najim), a.H. 970. The Multaka-al- 
Abhdr Multnga "1. Abhar), by Shaikh Ibrahim 
Bin Muhammad al-Halabi, who died a.m. 956, 
is & universal code of Muhammadan law. It 
gives the different opinions or doctrines of 
Abi Hanifah, Malik, Sh&fif, and Hanbal, the 
chief Mujtahid Imims and the founders of 
the four great sects of Sunnir, and illustrates 
them by those of the principal jurisconsulta 
of the school of Abu Hanifah. It is more 
freguently referred to as an authority through- 
out Turkey, than any other treatise on juris- 
prudence. 

“The digests inculcating exclusively the 
doctrines of each of the said four great sects 
are, indeed, numerous, though a very few of 
them which maintain the doctrines of the 
Maliki, or Shafii, or Hanbali sects are used 
in India. Digesta written by Malik or any 
of his followers are scarcely found in India. 

“Of the digests maintaining the Maliki 
doctrines, two have lately appeared in France 
(by M. Vincent, 1842, TA Perron, 1843), 
The first work of Shafii, entitled the Usul 
(Usul), or fandamentals, whicb contains the 
principles of the Muhammadan civil and canon 
law, may be classed as a digest. The Mukh- 
tasar, the Mansur, the Rasdil-ul-Muatabirah 
(ar-Rasa'ilu 'I-Mu'tabarah), and the Kitab- 
u-Wasdik, are amongst the other works 
written by Abu Ibrihim Bin Yahiyd-al- 
Muzani, a distinguished disciple of Shafi, 
and a native of Egypt (A.H. 264), and are 
according to the doctrines of Shafii. The 
works by Ibnu Hambal and his followers are 
few in number, and rare. 

“The followers of the Hanifi sect, which 
obtains most commonly amongat the Muham- 
madans of India, have, like others, divided 
their law into two general branches or parta, 
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Kai penAyoy called the Fikah (law, religious 
and secular), and Fartis (the sucoession to, 
and division of, inheritance). 

“ The works which are on Fikah (Figh), and 
which are considered as the chief suthorities 


.of the Hanifi sect, are the following —Abid 


Hanifah's own digest of law, entitled the 
Fikah-ul- Akbar (al-Fiyhu'l- Akbar), Thisisthe 
first in rank, and bas been commented upon 
by various writers, many of whom are men- 
tioned by Hsji Khalifah. The doctrines of 
that great lawyer, however, are sometimes 
gualifed or dissented from by his two 
famous pupils, Abi Yusuf and Imim Muham- 
mad, The work entitlod Adab-ul-Kdzi, which 
treats of the duties of a magistrate, is known 
to have been written by Abi Yusuf. Save 
and except this, no other work appears to 
have been composed by him. He, however, 
ig said to have supplied his notes to his pupil 
Imim Muhammad, who made nse of them in 
the composition of his own works. The 
works of Imim Muhammad are six in num- 
ber, five of which are, in common, entitled 
the Zahir-ur-Rawayat (Gahiru 'r-Rawayat, 
conspicuous traditions or repar un) The 

are: 1. The Jdmi-ul-Kabir (al-Jamiu 4 
Kabir): 2. Jdmi-us-Saghir (al-Jami'u 'w- 
Saghir) 5 3. Mabsuit ft Fari-wl-Hanifiyat 3 4. 
Ziyddat fi Fari-ul-Hanffiyat , and 5. Styar 
al-Kabir wa Saghir. The Nawddir, the sixth 
and last of the known compositions of Imim 
Muhammad, though not s0 highly esteemed 
a8 the others, is still greatly reapocted as an 
autbority. 

«“ The next suthoritios among the Hanafis, 
after the founder of their sect and his two 
disciples, are the Im4m Zufar Bin al-Hazil 
who was chief judge at Basrah, where he 
died (A.H. 158), and Hasan Bin Ziyid. These 
lawyer3 are said to have been contemporaries, 
friends, and scholars of Abri-Hanifah, and 
their works are guoted here as anthorities for 
Abi Hanifah's doctrines, more espocially 
when the two disciples are silent. The most 
celebrated of the several treatises known by 
the name of Addb-ul Kdzi was written by Abi 
Bakr Ahmad Bin “Umar ul-Khaasif (A.H. 
261). An abridgement of the Hanaff doc- 
trines, called the Mukhtasar ut-Tahavi, was 
written by Abu Jaafar Ahmad Bin Muham- 
mad at-Tahavi (A.H. 881), who wrote also & 
commentary on the Jimi us-Saghir of Imim 
Muhammad. 

“The Mukhtasar fil Kuduri, by Abu nl- 
Husain Ahmad Bin Muhemmad al-Kudiri 
(M.H. 228) is among the most esteomed of 
the works which follow the dostrines of Abu 
Hanifah. There is a well-known commen- 
tary on the Mukhtasar hil-Kudiri, entitled 
Al-Jauharat un-Nayyirah, which is some- 
times called Al-Jauharat ul-Munirah, The 
digest, entitled the Mabsuit (al-Mabsut), was 
composed by Shams-ul-Aimmah Abu Bakr 
Muhammad as-Sarakhsi whilst in prison 
at Ugzjand. This isa work of great extent 
and authority, He was also the author 
of the most celebrated work entitled Al/- 
Muhit (al-Muhit), which ia derived in a great 
measure from the Mabsii, the Ziyidat, and 
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the Nawddir of Imtm Muhammad. The 
work entitled the Mukit, by Burhtn-ud-dfn 
Mahmiid Bin Ahmad, already spoken of, is 
not 80 greatly esteemed as the Mubit as- 
Sarakhsi (Mukitu arak). A compen- 
dium of Al-Kudirf's Mukhtasar, which he 
entitled the Tuhfut-ul-Fukaha (Tukfatu "- 

@'), was composed by Shaikh Ala-ud-din 
Muhammad as-Samarkandf. The work ot Als- 
ud-dfn was commented upon by his pupil Abrt 
Bakr Bin Masuid. 

“ There are several Arabic works on phi- 
losophical and theologioal subjects which 
bear the name of Al-Hiddyah (ihe guide). 
Theo work entitled aa Aa JSt-al-Faru, or 
the guide in particular points, is a digest of 
law acoording to the dok insa of Abif Hanifah 
and his disciples Abi Yusuf and Im4m Mu- 
hammad. The author of this work is Shaikh 
Burhin-ud-din Alf (a.x. 598), whose uta- 
tion as & lawyer was beyond that of all his 
contemporaries. This Hrddyah is a commen- 
tary on the Baddya-ul-Mubtadg, an introduc- 
tion to the study of law, written by the same 
author in a style exceedingly concise and 
close. In praise of the Hidayah, Haji Khali- 
fah saya, "It has been declared, like the 
Kurdn, to have ma ded all previons books 
onthe law: that all persons should remember 
the rules prescribed in it, and that it should 
be followed as a guide t h life” The 
Hidayah has, besides the Aifuyah, many 
other commentaries, as a work of 20 great 
celebrity and sutbority is expected to have. 
The principal ones are the Ji (“Indyah), 
the Kihayah, and the Fath-ul-Kabir. 

“ The name Indyah, however, is given to 
two commentaries on the Hiddyah. these, 
the one soan panen by Shaikh Kamdl-ud-dfn 
Muhammad Bin Mahmild, who died a.x. 786, 
is highly esteemed and useful. Supplying by 
way of innuendoes what was omitted or left 
to implication, also expressing what was un- 
derstood in the Hiddyah, and explaining the 
words and expounding the passages of the 
original by the insertion of explanatory 
phrases, the sutbor of the Indyah has rondered 
the work such as to be considered of itself one 
of his own principal worka, with citations of 
passages from the Hi : 

“The Nihdyah is composed by Husim-ud- 
din Husain Al, who is said to have been 
a pupil of Burhtn-ud-din AM. Thisis said to 
be the first commentary composed on the 
Hidayah » and it is important for having added 
the Iaw of inheritance to the Hidayah, which 
treats only of the Fikah. The commentary, 
entitled the Ki/dyah, is by Imim-ud-din Amir 
Katib Bin Amir Umar, who had previously 
Written anotber explanatory gloss of the same 
work, and entitled it the Ghdyat-ul- Buydn 
The Kifdyah was finished a.u. 747, and, 
besides the suthor'e own observationg, it gives 
concisely the substance of other commenta- 


rier. 

« The Fath-ul-Kubir lil-Adjiz ul-Fakir, by 
Kamdi-ud-din Muhammad as-Siwisi, com- 
monly called Ihnu Hammtm, who died a.n. 
861, is the most comprehensire of all the 
comments on the Hidayah, and includes a col- 
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leotion of decisions which render it extremely 
useful. The short commentary entitled the 
Fawdid, written by Hamid-ud-din Ali, Al- 
Bukhari, who died am. 867, is said to be the 
first of all the commentaries on the H'iddyah. 
The Wdfi, by Abui-ul-Barakst Abd ullah Bin 
Ahmad, commonly called Hgfiz-ud-din an- 
Nasafi, and its commentary the Kadfi, by the 
same author, are works of authority. An- 
Nasafi died Am. 710, 

“The Vikdyah (al-Wigayah), which was 
written in the seventh century of the Hijrah 
by Burbhin ash-Shariyat Mahmid, is an 
elementary work to enable the student to 
atady and understand the Hidayah. The 
Vikdyah is printed, and invariably studied, 
With ita celebrated commentary, the Shark ul- 
Vikdyak, written by Ubaidullah Bin Masuid, 
who died am. 745. The Sharh-ul- Vikdyah 
contains the text of the Vikdyah, with agioss 
most perspicuously explanatory and illustra- 
tive: s0 much so, that those chapters of it 
which treat of marriage, dower, and dlivorce, 
are studied in the Madrassahs of India in 
preference to the Hiddyah itself. There are 
also other commentaries on the Vikdyah, but 
not s0 useful as the above, On the Sharh-ul. 
Vikayah, again, there is an excellent com- 
mentary, entitled the Chalpi, written by Akhi 
Yusuf Bin Junid. who was one of tie then 
eight professors at Oonstantinople. This work 
Was commenced to be written about A.R. 
891, and completed a.H. 901: and the whole of 
it was published in Calcutta AH. 1245, and 
extracts therefrom have been printed. : 

“« The Nikdyah (an-Nigayah), another ele- 
mentary law book, is the work of the 
author of the Sharh-ul- Vikayah. It ia some- 
times called the Mukhtasar ul- Vikayah, being, 
in fact, an abri ent of that work. Three 
comments on the Nikayah are much esteemed : 
they were written respectively by Abu ul- 
Makirim Bin Abd-ullah (a.m. 907), Abi Ali 
Bin Muhammad al-Birjindf (4. 985), and 
Shams ud-din Muhammad al-Khurgsini Al- 
Kobistini (A.H. 941). “The last commentary 
ia entitled the Jimi-ur-Rumuz (Janu 'r- 
Rumiuz), which is the fullest and the clenrest 
of the lot, as well as one of the most useful 
law books. 

“ The Ashbah wa an-Nazdir (al-Askbah wa 
'n-Nasa'ir) is also an elementary work of 
great reputation. It was composed by Zain- 
al-Agbidin, the suthor of the Bakr-wr-Rdik 
already mentioned. Hiji Khalffah speaks of 
this work in high terms, and enurnerates 
several appendices to it that have been com- 
posed at different times. The treatise on 
exogesis entitled the Niir-ul- Anwar £ Sharah 
w-Mandr Maru "-Anwar fi Sharhi I-Manar), 
by Shaikh Jun Bin Abu Sayyid Al-Makki 

Shaikh Jiwan ibn Abi Sa'id), was printed in 
alcutta (a.p. 1819), and is freguently re- 
ferred to as & book of authority, A small 
tract on the sources of the Sharaa, entitled 
the Usil-uah-Shdshi, together with an expla- 
natory commentary, was printed in litho- 
graphy, at Delhi, in the year a.n. 1847. 

« The Tanvir-ul-Absdr (Tanwiru 'I-Abgar), 

composed by Shaikh Shama-ud-din Muham- 
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mad Bin Abd-ullsh-al-Ghasrf (2. 995), ia 
one of the most celebrated and useful books 
according to the Haniff dootrines. This work 
has many commentaries. One of them, en- 
titled the Mank-ul- Ghaffer (Manhu "I-Ghaf- 
far), which is written by the author himself, 
is 8 work of considerable extent. 

«Tho Durr-ul-Mukhtar, which is another 
commentary on the Tanvir-ul-Absdr, is 8 work 
of great celebrity. This work was written 
km. 1071) by Muhammad Alk-ud-Dfn Bin 
Shsikb Alf ai-Hiskaff. Thovgh s commen- 
tary,it is virtually a digest, which of itaelf 
has several commentaries, the most cele- 
brated of them is the Tahtdvi, a work used 
in India. Another commentary on the Durr- 
w-Mukhtar is the Radd-ul-Muhtdr. This is 
& very copious work, copa an immense 
number of cases and decisions illustrative of 
the principles contained in the principal work. 
The Durr-ul-Mukhter treats not only of the 
Fikah but also of the Faris. Itis used by 
the followers of the Haniff doctrines where- 
ever they are, but it is most highly esteemed 
in Arabia, where it is studied and refarred to 
in preferenoe to other books of law. 

« Many works have been wri aocording 
to the dootrines of Abri fah in the 
Turkish Empire, and are received there as 
suthorities. The most celebrated of those 
is the Multaka-ul-Abhdr, by Shaikh Ibrdhim 
Bin Muhammad al-Halabf, the Durr-ul-Huk- 
kam, by Mullah Khusri, Kanun-ndmat-Jard, 
& tract on penal laws, &c. 

“ The treatises on the laws of inheritance, 
aocording to the doctrines of Shefif, are 
the Fardis-ul-Mutawalli, by Abi Sayid 
Abd-ur-Rahmin Bin Mamun-ul-Mntavalli 
Grha died Am 478), the Fardtz-ul-Mukud- 

, by Abu-ul-Fazl Abd-ul-Mslik Bin 
Ibrshim al-Hamadinf Al-Mukuddasi, and 
Abu Munsir Abd-ul-Kahir Al-Baghdadi (who 
died respectively A4... 489 and 429): Al- 
Farutr-ul-Fardri, by Burhan-ud-din Abi Ishkg 
Al-Fazfrf, commonly called Ibnu Firkkh (who 
died in A.H. 729), and Al-Furdiz u Kerilyah 
by Shams-ud-din Muhammad Bin Killayi 
(who died x.K. 777). 

“Of the books on, the law of inheritance 
according to the Haniff doctrines, the most 
celebrated, and the one invariably consulted 
in India, is tho Sirdjiyyah (aa-Sirdjiyah), which 
ig also called the Fardiz-us-Sajdwandi, being, 
as it is, composed by Sirdj-ud-Din Muham- 
mad bin Abd-ur-Rashid as-Sajiwandi. This 
work has been commented upon by & vast 
number of writers, upwarde of forty being 
enamerated in the Kashf-uz-Zunin by Haji 
Khalifah. The most celebrated of these com- 
mentaries, and the most generally used to ex- 
plain the text of the Sirajiyyah, is the Shari- 
Kiyyah ash-Sharif iyah), by Sayyid Sharif Ali 
Bin Muhammad Al-Jurjani (who died am. 814). 

“ There ia another kind of digest which 
troats of the Ilm-ul-Fatdwd (the acience of 
decisions). The works of this nature are also 
very numerous, and are, for the most part, 
called Fatdwd (decisione), with the names of 
their sutbors: and, though called Fatdwd, 
most of them contain also the rules of law 
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as woll as legal decisions. Of those agaln, 
some treat of the Fikah alone, others of the 
Fardis (inheritance) also some of them, 
moreover, treat of the decisions of particular 
lawyers, or those found in particular books, 
others treat of.those which tend to illustrate 
the dootrines of the several sects: whilst the 
rest of them are devoted to recording the 
opinions of learned jurists. 

“ There are several collections of decisiona, 
socording to the dootrines of Sh4ff. The 
one most esteemed seems to be the Fatdwd Ibn 
us-Saldh, by Abi Amru-Usmkn Bin Abd-ur 
Rahmtn ash-Shsbrazirf, commonly called 
Ibn us-Salkh, who died in ak. 642. Ibnu 
Firkkh, the anthor of the Fardtx-ul-Fasari 
(8 treatise on inheritance), also made a col: 
lection of decisions according to the same 
dootrines, which is called, after his name, the 
Fatdwd-i-Ibnu Firkah. 

“Of the Fatawks of the Hanfff doctrines 
the following are generally known in India. 
The Khuldsat -Fatdwd (Khulagatu '"- 
Fatawa), by Imim Iftikhar-ud-Din Tahir Bin 
Ahmad Al-Bukhiri, who died LB 043,is & 
seleot, collection of decisions of great sutho- 
rity. The Zakhirat-ul-Fatdwd ( iratu 'L 
Fatawd), sometimes called the frat-ul- 
Burhaniyah, by Burhso-ud-Dfn Bin Mtsah al- 
Bukhkri, the author of the Mulbit-ul- Burhdmi, - 
is also a celebrated, though not & large, col- 
lection of decisiona, principally taken from 
the Muhit. The Fatdwd-i-Kdri Khdn, b: 
Imtm Fakhr-ud-Din Hasan Bin Mansir al- 
U'zjandi siang , commonly called Kssf 
Khtn, who died a.x. 899, is a work held in 
very high autbority. It is replete with cases 
of common occurence, and is, therefore, of 
great practical utility, more especially as 
many of the decisions are illustrated by 
proofa and reasoning on which they are 
founded, The two worka entitled the dl. 
ul-Isturishi and Fusil-ul-Imddiah, were incor- 
porated in & collection entitled the Jdmi-ul- 
Fusilain, which is a work of some celebrity. 
It was compiled by Badr-ud-Din Muhammad, 
known by the name of Ibn-ul-Kszf Simkwa- 
nah (AH. 828) The Fatdwd az-Zahiriyah, 
which contains decisions collected partly 
from the Khizdnat-ul- Wdkiyat, was written by 
Jahfr-ud-Din Abi Bakr iMuhammad Bin 
Ahmed al-Bukhari (4.8. 619). The Kuniyat- 
ul-Muniyat is a collection of decisiona of con- 
siderabls sutbority by Mukhtsr Bin Mahmiid 
Bin Muhammad ss-Zshidi Abri-ur-Rija al- 
Ghazmini, surnamed Najm-ud-Din, who died 
A.H. 658. An-Navavi, tho author of the bio- 
graphical dictionary entitled the Tahzib-ul- 
Asmd (Tahzibu 'I-Asma”), who died A.x. 677, 
made a collection of decisions of some note, 
which is called the Fatdwd an-Navavi. He 
also composed a smaller work of the same 
nature, entitled al - Masdil - ul - Muhimmat 
(Uyin al-Masg'ili 'I-Muhimmah), arranged in 
the manner of guestion and answer. The 
Khixdnat-ul-Muftiyin, by Imim Husain Bin 
Muhammad ss-Samafni, who completed his 
work in A.H. 740, contains a& large collection 
of dacisions, and isa book of some authority 
in India. The Khizdnat-ul-Fatdwd, by Ahmad 
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Bin Muhammad Abii Bakr al-Hanafi, is a col- 
lection of decisions made towards the end of 
the eighth century of the Hijrah, and com- 
prises gnestions of rare occurrence. The 
Fatdwd Tatdr-Khdniyah was originally a 


Iarge collection of Fatawgs, in several volumes, 


by Imim Aslim Bin Als al-Hanafi, taken from 
the Muhit-ul-Burhini, the Zakhirat, the 
Khdniyah, and tbe Zahiriyah. Afterwards, 
however, a selection was made from these 
decisions by Imsim Ibrahim Bin Muhammad 
al-Halabi, who died A.H 956, and gn epitome 
was thus formed, which is in one volume, and 
still retains the title of Tdtar-Khdniyah. The 
Fatdwd-i-Ahl-us-Samarkand, is a collection of 
the decisions of those learned men of the city 
of Samarkand who are omitted, or lightly 
passed over, in the Fatdwd-Tatir Khdniyah 
and the Jimi-ul-Fusulain, to both of which 
works it may be considered & supplement. 
The Fatiwd az-Zainiyah contains decisions 
by Zain ul-Aabidin Ibrahim Bin Nujaim al- 
Misrf, the author of the Bahr-ur-Rdik and 
the Ashbah wa-an-Nazdir. They were col- 
lected by his son Ahmad (about 4.H. 970). 
The Fatdwd al-Ankiravi, & collection of deci- 
siong of al-Ankiravi by Shaikh-ul-Islim Mu- 
hammad Bin al-Husain, who died 4.8. 1098, 
isa work of aathority. The Fatdwd Ham- 
mddiyah, though it seems to be a modern 
compilation, is a work of considerable sutho- 


rity. 

“ Tipu Sult#n ordered a collection of Fate- 
W£s to be made in Persian by a society of 
the learned of Mysore. It comprises three 
hundred and thirteen chapters, and is entitled 
the Fatdwd-i. Muhammadi, 

“ Mr, Harrington,in his analysis (vol. i. 2nd 
ed.), mentions & few other books of Fatgws, 
viz. the Fatdiwga Bazdriah, the Fatiwa 
Nakshbandiyah, the Mukhtir-ul-Fatiwd, and 
the Fatawa Karakhani, The last of these he 
desoribes to bea Persian compilation, the cases 
included in which were collected by Mullah 
Sadar-nd-Din Bin Ygkub, and arranged some 
years after his death by Kargd Khen, in the 
reign of Sultin Al4-ud-Din. 

“ The following works of the present clasa, 
published at Constantinople, and containin 
Gecisions according to the doctrines of Abu 
Hanifah, may be noticed. A collection of 
Fatwas in the Turkish and Arabic languages, 
entitled the Kitab fi al-Fikah al-Kadisi, com- 

sed by Hafiz Muhammad Bin Ahmad al- 

adisi A.H. 1226. The Fatdw&-i-Abd-ur- 
Rahim Effendi, is & collection of judgments 
pronounced at various times in Turkey, and 
collected by the Mufti Abd-ur-Rahim. It 
was printed in the year 1827. Dabagzadeh 
Nnamsn Effendi is the aathor of a collection 
of six hundred and serenty decisions, which 
is entitled the Tuhfat us-Sukik, and was 
published in the year 1832. 

“ The Jami-ul-Ijeratin (Jamiu 'I-Ijarat) isa 
collection of decisions relating to the law of 
farming and the tenure of land, by Muhammad 
Aarif. It was printed in the year 1836. 

“A collection of Fatwids relating to leases 
was published at Constantinople by M. 
D'Adelbourg, in the year 1888. Prefixed to 
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this collection are the principles of the law of 
lense, according to the Multakaj and it is fol- 
lowed by an analytical table, facilitating re- 
ference to the various. decisions. 

“(Of the Fatwis which treat both of the 
Fikah and Fardiz, two are most generally 
used in India. These are the Futawa Siru- 
jiyyah and Fatawa aga, The Fatiwa 
Srtjivyah, with some principles, contains a 
collection of decisions on cases which do not 
generally occurin other books, The Fatiw& 
Alamgiri, with opinions and precepts of law, 
contains an immense number of law cases. 
This work, from its comprehensive nature, is 
applicable to almost every case that arises 
involving points of the Hanffi doctrines. 
Althongh opinions of modern compilers are 
not esteemed as of egual authority with thore 
of the older writers on jurisprudence, “yet 
being composed by a great number of the 
most learned lawyers of the age, and by 
order of the then greatest person of the 
realm, the Emperor Aurungzeb Alamgir (by 
whose name the book is designated), the 
Fatawd Alamgirt is esteemed as a very high 
authority in India: and containing, asit dnes, 
Gdecisions on cases of any shape based upon 
unguestionable authorities, this book is here 
referred to more freguently than any other 
work of sa similar nature, and has not up to 
this day been surpassed by any work, except 
perhaps, by the Radd-ul-Muhtir, already 
spoken of. During the long rule of the Mu- 
hammadans in India, the Fatawa Alamgiri 
alone appears to have been translated into 
Persian, by order of Z€b-un-nis4, daughter of 
thp Emperor Arungzeb Alamgir. Since the 
establishment of the British Government in 
India, the books of Jindyah and Hudid from 
the Futaiwa Alamgiri were translated into 
Persian, under the direction of the Council of 
the College of Fort William in Calcutta, by 
the then Kazi-ul-Kuzzit, Muhammad Najm 
ud-Din Khin, and were published in the year 
1813, together with a Persian treatise on 
Tazirat, by the same author. 

“In the same year the book on Tezirat 
from the Durr-ul-Mukhtar was translated, 
printed, and published, by Moulavi Muham- 
mad Khalil-ud-Din, under the orders of Mr. 
Harrington, the then Chief Judge of the late 
Sudder Dewany Adawlut. 

“ The Hidayah was translated into rersian by 
four of the most learned Moulavis of that time 
and of this country (India). Unfortunately, 
however, the learned translators have, in the 
body of the book,inserted many things by way 
of explanatory remarks and illustrative expo- 
sitiong, instead of subjoining them in the form 
of notes. Furthermore, they have, ina con- 
siderable degree, deviated from the original. 
For all these reasons, we are warranted to 
say, that the Persian version of the Hidayah 
does not represent a true picture of” the 
original. ' 

“ Macnaghten's Principles of Muhammadan 
Law were translated into Urdu and litho- 
graphed, many years ago, in Dehli. Another 
translation cf the same work was made and 


| published in Calcutta a few yeara ago. 
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“The work entitled the Bighyat-i-Bahss, 
by Al-Mutakannah, which iga tract treating 
of Zaid's system of Fardiz, was translated 
into English by Sir William Jones. A trans- 
lation of the Sirdjiyyah also was made by 
Sir William Jones, who at the same time made 
an abstract transiation of its celebrated com- 
mentary (the Sharifiyyah), with the additionof 
illustrations end exemplifications from his own 
brain and pen. A translation of the selected 
portions from the two books of the Fatawd-i- 
'Alamgiri, which comprise the subjeot of sale, 
was published by Mr. Neil Baillie. 

“The Persian version of the Hidayah, 
already noticed, was, by order of Warren 
Hastings, commenced to be translated into 
English by Mr. James Anderson, but shortly 
after, he being engaged in an important 
foreign employment, the translation was 
finished, and revised by his colleague, Mr. 
Charles Hamilton. It is a matter of regret 
that the translation in guestion was not 
executed from the original Hidayah itself, 
instead of from its Persian translation, which 
contains freguent explanatory remarks and 
illustrative expositions interpolated in the 
book itself, instead oi being subjoined by way 
of notes. Added to this, the Persian trans- 
lators have, in a considerable degree, deviated 
from the original 

“ Of the digests of Muhammadan law in 
English, the first appears to be the chapter 
on criminal law of the Muhammadans as 
modified by regulations. This is incorporated 
in Harrington's Analysis of Bengal a- 
tiona. An abstract of Muhammadan law, 
which is from the pen of Lieutenant-Colonel 
Vans Kennedy, will be found in the Journal of 
the Royal Asiatic Society, "This work, says 
Mr. Morley, 'is well worthy the attention of 
the student." The work entitled the Principles 
and Precedents of Mudammadan Law, written 
by Mr, (afterwarde Sir) William Hay Mac- 
naghten, is the clearest or easiest, if not the 
amplest or sufficient, work on that law 
hitherto written in English. Mr. Neil Baillie's 
Muhammadan Law of Inheritance, according 
to Abu Hanifah and bis followers, with ap- 
pendix containing authorities from the original 
Arabic, is an excellent work of the kind. 
The treatise on inheritance, gift, will, sale, and 
mortgage, compiled by Mr. F. E. Elberling, a 
Danish judge at Serampore, in the year 1844, 
containe principles of Muhammadan law, with 
those of the other laws, as used in India. 

“In the year 1865, Mr. Neil Baillie, the 
author of the work already mentioned, 
completed and published a digest of Muham- 
madan law on all the subjects to which the 
Muhammadan law is usually applied by the 
British Courts of Justice in India. It gives 
translations of almost all the principles and 
some of the cases contained in the Fatdwd 
Alamgiri, the great digest of Muhammadan 
law in India, and guotes occasionally otber 
available authoritiss. Being generally close 
to the original, and fully dealing with the 
subjacts it treats of, this work must be said 
to be authentic, as well as the amplest of the 
digests of Muhammadan law hitherto written 
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in English according to the doctrines of the 
Hanifi sect.” (See-the Tagore Jaw Lectures, 
1818, by Shama Churan Sircir, Thacker, 
Spink & Co., Calcutta.) 

IL.—The Shi'ahs, although they are divided 
amongst themselves into numerous sects 
which differfrom each other in various points 
of religious belief, are unanimous in rejecting 
the collections of Traditions of the Sunnfa. The 
Sunnis arrogate to themselves the title of Tra- 
ditioniste, but this does not imply that the 
Shi'ahs do not receive the Hadis, but merely 
that they reject the “six correot books” of 
their opponents. 

The works on Hadis compiled by the 
Shi'ahs are very numerous, and they main- 
tain that they have earlier and more authentic 
collections than those of the Sunnis. They 
say that in the time of al-Hasan and al- 
Husain, a certain person who was grandfather 
to “Abdu 'Ilah ibn “Ali ibn Abi Shu'bah al- 
Halabi, collected traditions and gave them to 
his grandson for careful record. This record 
was verified and corrected by Imim Ja'far 
23-Sadig. The Sunni doctor, Abi Hanifah, 
was a pupil of this distinguished personage 
in his earlier days, but afterwards separated 
from him and established a schoolof his own. 
| There are four books of traditions, known as 
the Kutub-i-Arbarah, which seem to be heidin 
the same estimation by the Shi'ahs, as the 
six Sahihs of the Sunnis. They are entitled 
the Tahzib, the Istibsar, the Kafi, and Man 
da Yastahzirah al-Fagih. (rraDrrions.| 

Mr. Shama Churun Sircar, Tagore Pro- 
foseor of Law, has also reviewed the Shi'ah, 
or Imamiyah, law books, and we are indebted 
to him for the following resume :— 

“One of the earliest works on ciril and 
criminal laws was written by Abdullah Bin 
AM al Halabi. But it does not appear that 
any of his legal compositions are extant. 

« A number of law-treatises of the present 
class was composed by Yunas Bin Abd ur- 
Rahman (already spoken of as a writer on 
traditiona). The most famous of these trea- 
tises is entitled the Jdmi-ul-Kabir. 

“'Several works on law were written by 
Abu al-Hasan AW Bin al-Hasan al-Kumi, 
commonly called Ibnu B&bavaih, one of which 
works is entitled the Kitdbu ash-Shardi 
The Maknaa fi al-Fikah (Magna fi I-Figh) 
is the best known of the law books of the 
present class composed by Abu Jaafar. 

“ Abi Abdullah Muhammad an-Nuamiri, 
surnamed the Shaikh Muffd, and Ibnu Mual- 
lim, 8 renowned Shfah lawyer, is stated to 
have written two hbundred works, amongat 
which one called the Irshdd is well known. 
When Shaikh Mufid is guoted in conjunction 
with Abi Jaafar at-Tiisi, they also srespoken 
of as 'the two Shaikhs' Sena 

«The chief works on law, written by Abu 
Jaafar Muhammad at-Tusi (Abo Ja'far Mu- 
hammad af-Tisi), are tbe Mabsit, the Khildf, 
the Nihdyah, and the Muhit. These works are 
held in great estimation, and he is considered 
one of the highest authorities inlaw. The 
Risdlat-i-Jaafariyah is likewise a legal troa- 
tise by at-Tdsf, which is freguently guoted. 
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“ The Shardya ul-Isldm, written by Shaikh 
Najm ud-dfn Abu ul-Kssim Jasfar Bin Mu- 
ayyid al-Hilli, commonly called Shaikh Muay- 

d, is & work of the highest authority, at 
east in India, and is more universally referred 
to than any other Shfah law book, and ia the 
obief authority for the law of the Shfahs in 
India. A copious and valusble commentary 
upon the Shardya ul-Isldm, entitled the Ma- 
edlik ul-Afhdm, was written by Zayin-ud-din 
Alif aa-Ssilf, commonly called the "Shahid-i- 
Stnf, (second martyr). There are two other 
cCommentaries on the Shardya ul-Isldm, re- 
apastiraly entitled the Maddr ul-Ahkaim and 

awdhir ul-Kaldm, the latter of which was 
written by Shaikh Muhammad Hasan an- 
Najafi. 

“ Of the works on jurisprudence written by 
Yahiyah Bin Ahmad al-Hillf, who was cele- 
brated for his knowledge of traditiona, and is 
well known amongst the Im4miyah sects for 
his works, the Jdmi ash-Shardyu and the 
Mudkhal dar Usil-i-Fikah are Lela in the 
greatest repute. 

“Of the numerous Jaw books written by 
Shaikh Aliimah Jamdi-ud-din Hasan Bin 
Yusuf Bin al-Mutahhir al-Hillf, who is called 
the chief of the lawyers of Hilliah, and whose 


' Works are freguently referred to as suthori- 
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ties of undispnted merit, the most famous are 
the Talkhis ul-Mardm, the Ghayit ul-Ahkam, 
and the Tahrir ul-Ahkam, which last is a 
justly celebrated work. The Mukhtalaf-ush- 
Siah is also & well-known composition of this 
great lawyer, and his Irshdd ul-Azhdn is con- 
stantly guoted as an authority under the name 
of the Irshdd-i-Allimah. 

“ The Jdmi-ul-Abbdsi is a concise and com- 
perannya trentise on Shfah law, in twenty 

ooks or chapters. It is generaily considered 
of Bahs-ud-dfn Muhammad 
Akmilf, who died 4.E. 1081. 

“The Mafatih, by Muhammad Bin Mur- 
taz£, surnamed Muhsan, and the commentary 
on the book by his nephew, who was of the 
same name, but surnamed Hsdf, are modern 
works deserving of notice. 

“ The Rouzat u/-Ahkdm, written in Persian 
by the third Mujtahid of Oudh, consiata of 
four chapters. The first of these is on Inhe- 
ritance, which is treated of therein most fully 
and perspicuously. This work was litho- 
graphed at Lucknow, first in A.H. 1257, and 
again in A.H. 1264. 

“A general digest of the Imsimiyah law in 
temporal matters was compiled under the 
superintendence of Sir William Jones. This 
book is composed of extracts from the work 
called the Kdf', which is a commentary on the 
Mafitih, as well as from the Sharayd ul: 
Jslim. The manuscript of this digest still 
remains in the possession of the High Court 
of Judicature at Calcutta. 

“The earlieat treatises on the Fardiz, or 
Inheritance, of the Shiahs appear to have 
been written by Abdul Aziz Bin Ahmad al- 
Azidi, and Abu Muhammad al-Kindi, the 
latter of whom is said to have lived in the 
reign of Hariin ur-Rashfd. 

“ A work on the law of inberitance, entitled 
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the al-Ijas fi al-Fardis has been left by Abii 
Jaafar at-Tisf in addition to his 
general works on the Kurdn, the Hadis and 
Di Berasrata 

“ The best known and most esteemed works 
on thelaw of inheritance are the Ihtijdj ush- 
Sktah, by Sad Bin Abd-ullah al-Asharf, the 
Kitab ul-Mawdris, by Abi .al-Hasan Ali 
Bibavaih: the Hamal ul-Fardiz and the 
Fardiz ush-Shariyah, by Shaikh Mufid. The 
Shardya ul-Isldm, which, as already stated, is 
one of the highest authorities on the Siah 
law, contains also a chapter on Inheritance. 

Of all the above-mentioned books on civil 
and criminal lawas, those that are commonly 
referred to in India are the following: The 
Shardya ul- Islam, Rouzat-ul-Ahkam, Sharak-i- 
Pee Mafatih, Tahrir, and Irshdd ul- 


“Of the books on this branch of Muham- 
madan law, only that part of the Shardyah ul- 
Jelim which treats of the forensic law has 
been translated, though not fully, by Mr. 
Neil Baillie, A considerable part of the 
Gigest compiled under the superintendence of 
Sir William Jones (as already noticed) was 
translated by Colonel Baillie, out of which 
the chapter on Inheritance has been printed 
by Mr. kei Baillie at the end of the second 
part of his digest of Muhammadan law. Al- 


| thongh the chapter above alluded to is 


copious, yet it must be remarked that it is 
not 30 clear and usefal as the Shardya-ul- 
Islim and Rouzat ul-Ahkdm.” (See Tugore 
Law Lectures, 1874, the Imdmiyah Code, by 


'Shama Churan Sircar, Thacker, Spink and ' 


Co., Calcutta.) 


LAZA ((M). “Fire, flame.” A 
division, or stage in hell, mentioned in the 
Gur'in, Sirah Ixx. 15. Al-Baghawi, the 
commentator, says it is that portion of hell 
which is reserved for the Christians who have 
not believedin Muhammad. fxerr.) 


LAZARUS. Arabic al-Asar (jail). 
Not mentioned by name in the Gur'in, but 
Jalalu 'd-din, in. remarking on Siirah iii, 48: 
“I will bring'the dead to life by God's per- 
mission,” says, dimongst those whom Jesus 
raised from the gead was al-“Azar, who was 
his special frignd and companion. 'The 
account given by the commentators al-Ka- 
malin of the raising of Lazarus, is very 
similer to that given in the New Testament, 


LEASE. Arabic yirah (Oa. 
(mr.) 


LEBANON. Arabic Lubnin (0d), 
Not mentioned in the @ur'in, but tradition 
has it that Ishmael collected the stones for 
the Ka'bah from five sacred mountsins, one 
of which was Mount Libanus. The followers 
of Ismasilu 'd-Darazi, known as the Druses, 
a fanatical sect of Muslims, reside on the 
southern range of the Lebanon chain. 
(proses. 


LEGACY. fwres.) 
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LEGITIMACY. Waladu '-halal 
(JAmit M,), “a legitimate child ” : 
waladu 's-ving” (01 J,), “an illegiti- 
mate child.” 

The Muhammadan law, unlike the law of 
England, makes legitimacy depend, not 
merely upon the fact of the child being born 
in “lawful wedlock,” but also concesved after 
lawful marriage. 

According to the Sunnis and Sbi'ahs, and 
sccording to the teaching of the Gur'an itself, 
the shortest period of gestation recognised by 
law is siz months, and conseguently & child 
born any time after six months from the 
date of marriage has a claim to legitimacy. 
Amongst the Sunnis, & simple denial of the 
paternity of the child so born would not take 
away its status of legitimacy. But the 
Shiahs hold that if a man get a woman with 
child and then marry her, and she give birth 
to the child within six months after marriage, 
legitimacy is not establisbed. 

As to the longest period of pregnancy, there 
are some strange ruling 
The Shia'hs, upon the basis of a decision 
pronounced by “Ali, recognise ten lunar 
months as the longest period of gestation, 
and this is now regarded as the longest legal 

riod by both Shi'ahs and Sunnis. But Abu 
Kanitab and his two disciples, upon the 
suthority of a tradition reported by :Ayi- 
shah, regard two years as the longest period 
of gestation, and the Imam ash-Shafi'i ex- 
tended it to four, and the Imim Malik to 
fveand oven seven years! It is said those 
Sunni dooctors based their opinions on the 
legendary birth of Zuhak Tazi and others, 
who were born, s0 it is related, in the fourth 
year of conception! But Muslim divines 
say that the old jurisconsults of the Sunni 
school were actuated by a sentiment of hu- 
manity, and not by any indifference as to the 
laws of nature, their chief desire being to 

revent an abuse of the provisions of the 


' jaw regarding divorce ang the disavowal of 


children, The general concensus of Muslim 
doctors points to ten months as the longest 
riod of pregnancy which can be recognised 

y any court of justice. 

(Under the old Roman law, it was ten 
months. In the Code ape article 812, 
itis three hundred days. Under the Jewish 
law, the husband had the absolute right of 
disavowal See Code Rabbinigue, vol. ii. 

. 68. 
? 21 Muhammadan Jaw, like the English 
law, does not recognise the legitimation of 
antenuptial children. Whereas, according to 
French and Scotch law, such children are 
legitimated by the subseguent marriage of 
the parents. 

In Sunni law, an invalid marriage does not 
affect the legitimacy of children born from it, 
Nor does it in Shi'ah law but the Shi'ah law 
demands proof that such a marriage was 8 
bona fide one, whilst the Hanafi code is not 
strict on this point. 

Inthe case of a divorce by Ii'an (rran), 
the waladu 'I-mula“anah, or “ child of impre- 


8 in Muslim law.. 
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cation,” is cut off from his right of inheritance 
from his father. 

(See Syud Ameer Ali's Personal Law :f 
Mukammadans, p. 160: Fatawe-i- Alamghiri, 
p. 210: Shara'ivu 'I-Islam, p. 301.) (ranen- 
TAGK.) 


LETTERS. 'The letters of Mue- 
lims 'are distingaished by several peculiari- 
ties, dictated bythe rule of politeness. “ The 
paper is thick, white, and highly olished : 
sometimes it is ornamented with flowers of 
gold, and the ai Ae are always cut straight 
with scissors. @ upper half is generally 
left blank and the writing never ocoupies 
any portion of the second side. The name of 
the person to whom the letter is addressed, 
when the writer is an inferior or an egual, 
and even in some other cases, commonly 
occurs in the first sentence, preceded by 
several titles of honourj and is often written 
a little above the line to which it appertaine, 
the space beneath it in that line Bang left 
blank : sometimes it is written in letters of 
gold, orredink. A king, writing to & subject, 
ora great man to a dependant, usually places 
his name and sealat the head of his bet . 
The seal is the impression of & signet (gene- 
rally a ring, worn on the little finger of the 
right hand), upon which is engraved the name 
of the person, commonly accompanied by the 
word ' His (1.e. God's) servant,' or some other 
words expressive of trust in God, &c, Its 
impression is considered more valid than the 
sign-manual, and is indispensable to give 
suthority to the letter. It is made by dab- 
bing some ink on the surface of the signet, 
and pressing this upon the papan : the place 
which is to be stamped being first moistened, 
by touching the tongue with a finger of the 
right hand, and then gently rubbing the part 
with that finger, A person writing to & 
superior, or to an egual, or even an inferior 
to whom he wishes to show respect, signs his 
name at the bottom of his letter, next the 
left side or corner, and places the seal imme- 
diately tothe right of this but if he parti- 
cularly desire to testify his humility, he 
places it beneath his name, or even partly 
over the lower edge of the paper, hich con- 
seguently does not receive the whole of the 
impression.” (Lane's Arabian Nights, vol. i, 
p- 28.) 

LIAN (www).  Lit. “ Mutual 
cursing.” A form of divorce which: takes 
place under the following circumstances. 
“Ifa man aocuses his wife of adultery, and 
does not prove it by four witnesses, he must 
awear before God that he is the teller of 
truth four times, and then add: 'IfI am a 
liar, may God curse me.” The wife then says 
four times, “I awear before God that my hus- 
band lies': and then adds: "May God'e 
anger be upon me if this man be a K2 of 
truth.” After this a divorce takes p ps0 
facto,” (See Siratu 'n-Niir, xxiv. 65 Mishkat, 
book xiii. ch. xv.). 

In the case of Li'an, as in the other forms 
of divorce, the woman can claim ker dower. 
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Li'an is not allowed in four cases, viz. & 
Christian woman married to a Muslim, & 
Jowess married toa Muslim, a free woman 
married to & slave, and & slave girl married 
to a free man. 

The children of a woman divorced by Li'in 
are illegitimate. 

LIBAS (v8). (arparer.) 

LIBERALITY. Arabic sakhiwah 
(Bohai), howpivality "3 Infig (3WN), 
“ general liberslity in everything," 

Liberality is specially commended by Mu- 
hammad in the Traditiors :— 

“ The liberal manis near to God, near to 
Paradise, near to men, and distant from hell. 
The miser is far from God, far from Para- 
dise, far from man, and near the fire. Truly 
an ignorant but liberal man is more beloved 
by God, than a miser who is a worshipper of 
God.” 

“ Three people will not enter Paradise: a 
deceiver, & miser, and one who reproaches 
others with obligation after giving.” 

“Every morning God senda two angels, and 
one of them says, “O God, giveto the liberal 
man something in lieu of that which he has 
given away!' and the other says, "O God, 
ruin the property of the miser!' 

“ The miser'and the liberal man are like 
two men dreased in coats of mail, their arms 
glued to their breasta and collar bones, on 
account of the tightness of the coats of mail. 
The liberal man stands up when giving alms, 
and the ccat of mail expands for him. The 
miser standa up when intending alms : the coat 
of mail becomes tight, and every ring of it 
sticks fast to its place.” 


LIHYAH (tee). (nrarp.) 


LISANU 'I-HA9O (Im! Ob). 
Lit. “ The language of truth.” The Insinu 
-Kamil, or “perfect man,” in which the 
secret influences of al-Mutakallim, “ the 
Speaker" (1.e. God), are evident. 


LITERATURE, MUSLIM. 
Arabic Ilmu '-Adah (woN pe). The 
oldest specimens of Arabic literature now 
extant were composed in the century which 
preceded the birth of Muhammad. They 
consist of short extemporaneons elogies, after- 
wards committed to writing, or narratives of 
combats of hostile tribes written in rhyth- 
mical prose, similar to that which we find 
in the Gur'in. 

Baron De Slane says the Hamasah, the 
Kitabu "!-Aghani, and the Amdli of Abi "Aliyu 
"I-Kili, furnish 8 copious supply of examples, 
which prove that the art of composing in 
rhythmical prose not only existed before 
Muhammad's time, but was even then gene- 
rally practised, and had been brought toa 
high degree of perfection. The variety of its 
ind , the regularity of its syntax, and 
the ony Of its prosody, furnish in them- 
nelves a proof of the high degree of culture 
which the language of the pre-Islamic Ara- 
bians had attained. The annual meetings of 
the poets at the fair of "Ukiz encouraged 
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literature, and tended to give regularity of 
formation and elegance of style to these early 
poetic effusions. 

The appearance of the Gur'in brought 
about a gradual, but romarkable change in 
tone and spirit of Arabic literature. An ex- 
traordinary admixture of falsehood and truth, 
it was given to the world by its author as the 
uncreated and Eternal Word, and as a standing 
miracle not only of sound doctrine, but of lite- 
rary style and language. This strange asser- 
tion, of course, deterred nearly every sttempt 
at imitation, although it is related that Ibn-al- 
Mugaffa', al-Mutanabbi, and & few others, of 
na sceptical turn of mind, essayed in some of 
their writings to surpass the style of the 
Gur'in. But as the Muslims in all ages 
have drawn their principles of grammar and 
rhetoric from the @ur'an itself, we need not 
be surprised that these and every other 
attempt to surpass its excellences have been 
considered failures. 

One circumstance in the earliest history of 
Islam was of itself instrumental in Kiving 
rise toa most extensive literature of a special 
class. The Gur'in (unlike the Pentateuch 
and New Testament) was not a narrative of 
the life of ita author. And yet, at tho same 
time, Muhammad had left very special injunc- 
tionsas to the transmission of his precepta 
and actions. (neomon) The atudy of 
these traditional sayings, together with that 
of the (ur'in, gave rise to all the branches of 
Arabic learning. 

The Ahddig, or “the sayings ot M "am- 
mad,” were considered by his followors as 
the result of divine inspiration, and they were 
therefore treasured up in the memories of 
his followers with the same care which 
they had taken in learning by heart the 
chapters of the @ur'in. They recorded not 
only what the Prophot said and did, but also 
What he refrained from saying and doing, his 
very silence (sunnatu 's-sukit) on guestions of 
doctrine or rule of life being also regarded 
as tho result of dirine guidance. It therefore 
became of paramount importance, to those 
who were sincere followers of Muhammsd, 
that they should be in possession of his pre- 
cepts and practices, and even of the most 
trifling circumstances of his daily life. The 
mass of traditions increased rapidly, and be- 
came so great that it was guite impossible 
for any one single person to recollect them, 

Aecording to Jalalu 'd-din as-Suyiiti, the 
first who wrote down the traditional sayings 
Of the Prophet was Ibn Shihib az-Zuhri, 
during the reign of the Khalifah “Umar IL, 
ibn “Abdi 'I-“Aziz (Am. 99-101) 5 but the Imam 
Malik (am, 965-179), the compiler of the 
book known as al-Muwafta is generally held 
to be the author of the earliest collection of 
Traditions. (See Kashfu '-Gunitn, in loco.) 

50 rapidly did this branch of Muslim 
learning increase, that when al-Bukhari (&.a. 
194-256) determined to make & careful colla- 
tion of trustwortby traditions, he found not 
fewer than 800,000 extant, from which he 
selected 7,275, 

The necessity of distinguishing the genuine 
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tradilions from the false gave rise to new 
branches of literature. A just appreciation 
of the credit to which each traditionist was 
entitled, could only be formed from a know- 
lodge of the details of his history, and of the 
moral character of his life. 'Hence numerous 
biographical works, arranged in chronological 
order, containing short accounts of the prin- 
cipal persons connected with the early history 
of Islim, were compiled. The necessity for 
tracing the places of their birth and the race 
from which they sprang, led Muslim critice 
to the study of genealogy and geography 

The sense of the @ur'in, with its casual 
references to contemporaneou8 A8 well as 
to past history, was felt to be difficult and 
obscure, in many places, and this led the 
lesrned Muslims to study not only the tradi- 
tional sayings of Muhammad already alluded 
to, but any historical or geographical works 
which would help them in understanding the 
text of “the Book.” 

In the eariy days of Islam, general history 
was regarded with little favour asa subject 
for stady, and mAAY orthodox doctors of 
Muslim law were led by religious scruples to 
condemn the study of secular history, and 
the works of Grecian and Latin poets, philo- 
logiste, grammarians, and historians, only re- 
ceived tbeir approval inso far as they served 
to explain the text of the Gur'in and the tra- 
ditional records of Muhammad's followers. 

The real attitude of the leaders of Islam 
was decidedly hostile towards all literature 
which was not in striot harmony with the 
tonchinga of their religion. 14 in succeeding 
ages the Saracens became,as they undoubtedly 
did, the liberal patrons of literature and 
science, there cannot be & doubt that in the 
earliest ages of Islam, in the daya of the four 
“ ell-directed" Khalifahs, not merely the 
greatest indifference, but the most bigoted 
opposition was 3hown to all literary effort 
which had not emanated from the fountain 
of Islam itaelf. And conseguently the wild 
uncivilized conguerors of Jerusalem, Cmsarea, 
Damascus, and Alexandria, vtiewed the de- 
struction of the literary lore of ages which 
was stored up in those ancient cities with in- 
difference, if not with unmitigated satisfac- 
tion. Everything, science, history, and reli- 
gion, must be brought down to the level and 
standard of the teaching of the @ar'an and 
the life of the Prophet of Arabia, and what- 
ever differed therefrom was from the Devil 
himself, and desorved the pious condemnation 
of every true child of the faith. 

But the possession of power and riches 
pavo rise to new foelings, and the pious aver- 
sion to intellectual pursaits gradually relaxed 
in proportion as their empire extended itaelf. 
The posseasion of those countries, which had 
for s0 long been the seats of ancient literature 
and art, nstursily introduced among the Mus- 
lims & spirit of refinement, and the love of 
learning. But it was not the outcome of 
their religious belief, it was the result of the 

uliar circumstances which surrounded 
their unparsileled congueat of & civilised 
world. Their stern fanaticism yielded to the 


Uu 
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mild infiuence of letters, and, “ by & sagular 
anomaly,” says Andrew Crichton, "in the 
history of nations, Europe became indebted 
to the implacable enemies of her religion and 
her liberties for her most valuable lessons in 
science and arta” In this they present & 
marked contrast to the Goths and Huns: and 
what is most remarkable is, not that suo- 
cesful conguerors should encourage literature, 
but that, within a single century, race of 
religionists should pass from a period of the 
deepest barbarism to that of the universal 
diffusion of science. In 4.2. 641, the Kha- 
lifah "Umar is said to have destroyed the 
Alexandrian library. In a.n. 750, the Ehali- 
fahs of Baghdad, the munificent patrons of 
literature, mounted the throne. Eight centu- 
ries elapsed from the foundation of Rome to 
the age of Augustus, whilst one century 
alone marks the transition from the wild 
barbarism of the Khalifahs of Makkah to 
the intellectual refinement of the Khalifaha 
of al-Kufah and Baghdid. The Saracens, 
when they conguered the cities of the West, 
came into possession of the richest legacies 
of intellectual wealth, and they used these 
legacies in such & manner as to earn for 
themselves the most prominent place in the 
page of history as patrons of learning. But 
the truth is, the literature of the great By- 
zantine empire exercised a kind of patronage 
over Saracenic kings. If the Saracens pro- 
duced not many original works on science, 
philosophy, or art, they had the energy and 
good sense to translate those of Greece and 
Rome. (See the list of Arabic works in the 
Kashfu 'x-Yunin.) 

Under the Umaiyah Khalifahs, the genius 
of Greece began to obtain an influence over 
the minds of the Muslims. 

“Abda 'I-Malik, the fifth Khalifah of the 
Umaiyah dynasty (4.H. 65), was himself a 
poet, and assombled around him at his court 
the most distingnished poets of his time. 
Even the Christian poet, al-Akhtal took his 
placein the front rank of the literary favo- 
rites of the Court. 

But it was especially under al-Mangitr, the 
Abbasside Khalifah (A.H. 196), that the 
golden age of Arabian literature in the East 
commenced. Accident brought him soguainted 
with 8 Greek physician named George, who 
was invited to court, and to whom tbe Sara- 
ceng are indebted for the study of medicine. 

The celebrated Hariinu 'r-Rasbid, the haro 
of the Arabian Nights, was specially the 
para of learning. Ho was always surrounded 

y learned men, and whenever he erected a 
mosgue he always established and endowed & 
school of learning in connection with it. Ik 
is related that amongst the presents he sent 
to the Emperor Oharlemagne was an hy- 
draulic clock. The head of his schools and 
the chief director of the education of his 
empire, was John ibn Massua, a Nestorian 
Christian of Damascus. 

The reign of Ma'min (4.H. 198) has been 
onlled the Angustan period of Arabian lite- 
rature. The Khalifah Mamin himself was 
» scholar, and he selected for his oompanions 
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the most eminent scholars from the East and 
West. Baghdad became the resort of poets, 
philosophers, historians, and mathematicians 
from every country and every creed. Amongat 
the scholars of his court was al-Kindi, the 
Christian autbor of a remarkable treatise in 
defence of Christianity against Islim, side 
by side with al-Kindi, the philosopher, who 
tranelated numerous classical and philo- 
sophical works for his munificent and gene- 
rous patron, and wrote a@ letter to refute the 
doctrine of the Trinity. (Koi) It ia said 
that in the time of Ma'mun, “ literary' relics 
of conguered provinces, which his generals 
amassed with infinite care, were bronght to 
the foot of the throne as the most precions 
tribute he could demand. Hundreds of camels 
might be seen entering the gates of Baghdad, 
laden with no other freigbt than volumes of 
Greek, Hebrew, and Persian literature.” 
Mastera, instructors, translators, and com- 
mentators, formed the conrt of Baghdid, 
which appeared rather to bea learned aca- 
demy than the capital of a great nation of 
conguerors. When a treaty. of peace was 
concluded with the Grecian Emperor Michael 
III., it was stipulated that sa large and valu- 
able collection of books should be sent to 
Baghdid from the libraries of Constanti- 
nople, which were translated by the sarans 
of ata court into the Arabic tongue: and it is 
stated that the original manuscripts were 
destroyed, in order that the learning of the 
world might be retained in the “ divine 
language of the Prophet!” 

The Khalifah al-Wasig (a.H. 227), whose 
residence had been removed by his prede- 
cesaor, al-Mu'tasim, from Baghdad to Sau- 
mara, was also a patron of letters. He 
especially patronised poetry and music. 

Under al-Mu'tamid (A.H. 256), Baghdad 
again became the seat of learning. 

Al-Mustansir (A.H. 623), the last but one 
of the Abbaside Khalifahs, adorned Baghdad 
by erecting a mosgue and college, which bore 
his name, and which historians tell us had 
no egual in the Muslim world. Whilst the 
city of Baghdad, in the time of the Abbaside 
dynasty, was the great centre of learning, al- 
Bagrah and al-Kufah almost egualled the 
capital ifeelf in reputation, andin the number 
of celebrated authors and treatises which 
they produced. Damascus, Aleppo, Balkh, 
Ispahan, and Samarcand, also became re- 
howned as seats of learning. It is said that 
a certain doctor of science was once obliged 
to decline an invitation to settle in the 
city of Samarcand, because the transport 
of his books would have reguired 400 
camela | 

Under the Fitimido Khalifahs (ap. 910 
to 1180), Egypt became for the second time 
the asylum of Jiterature. Alexandria had 
more than twnnty schools of learning, and 
Osiro, which was founded by al-Mu'izz (a.D. 
955), soon possessed a royal library of 
100,000 manuscripta. A Daru 'I-Hikmah, or 
school of science, was founded by the Khali- 
fah al-Hikim (A.p. 996), in the city of Cairo, 
with an annual revenue of 2,570 dinars. The 
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institution combined all the advantages of a 
free school and a free library. 

But it was in Spain (Arabic Andalus) that 
Arabian literature continued to fouriah to 
later period than in the schools of Cairo and 
Baghdad. The cities of Cordova, Seville, 
and Granada, which were ander Muslim 
rule for several centuries (Cordova, from 
4D. 755 to 1236: Granada, to A.D. 1484). 
rivalled esch other in the magnificence of 
their academies, colleges, and libraries. 
Muslim historians say that Cordova alone 
has produced not fewer than 170 eminent 
men, and its library, founded by al-Hakam II. 
(a.p. 961), contained 400,000 volumes : and 
the Khalifah himself was so eminent « 
scholar, that he had carefully exarmined each 
of these books himself, and with his own 
hand had written in each book the genealo- 
gies, births and deaths of their respoctive 
anthors. 

Muhammad, the first Khalifah of Granada, 
was a patron of literuture, and the cele- 
brated academy of that city was long under 
the direction of Shamsu 'd-din of Murcia, 80 
famous among the Araba for his skill in 
polite literature. Kasiri has recorded the 
names of 120 suthors whose talenta conferred 
dignity and fame on the Muslim University of 
Granada. 

So universal was the patronage of litera- 
ture in Spain, that in the cities of the An- 
dalusian kingdom, there were as many as 
seventy free libraries open to the public, as 
well as seventeen distinguished colleges of 
learning. 

(For an interesting account of the state of 
literature in Spain under the Moors, the 
English reader can refer to Pascual de 
Gayango's translation of al-Makkari's History 
Of the Muhammadan Dynasties in Spain, 
London, 1840.) 

History, which was so neglected amongst 
the ancient Arabs, was cultivated with assi- 
duity by the Muslim. There is extant an 
immense number of works in this department 
of literature. The compiler of the Biblio- 
graphical Dictionary, the Kashfu 'z-Lunin, 
gives a list of the names and titles of 1,300 
works of history, comprising. annals, chro- 
nicles, and memoirs. As might be oxpected, 
the earliest Muslim histories were compiled 
with the special object of giving to the world 
the history of the Prophet of Arabia and his 
immediate successora. The earliest historian 
of whom we have any extensive remains is 
Ibn Ishig, who died A.R. 151, or fifteen 
years after the overtbrow of the Umaiyah 
Gynasty. He was succeaded by Ibn Hishim, 
Who died A.H. 213, and who made the labours 
of Ibn Ishag the basis of his biatory. Another 
celebrated Muslim historian is Ibn Sa'd, who 
is gonerally known as Kitibu 'l-Wigidi, or 
al-Wigidi's secretary, and is supposed to 
have even surpassed his master in historical 
accuracy, 

Abu Ja'far ibn Jarir at-Tabari fourished 
in the latter part of the third century o the 
Muslim era, and has been styled by Gibbon, 
“the Livy of the Arabians.” He fourished 
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in.the oity of Baghdad, where he died A.H. 
810. At-Tabari compiled not only annals of 
Muhammad's life, but he wrote a history of 
the progress of Islim under the earlier Kha- 
lifahs. Abu 'I-Faraj, a Christian physician 
of Malatia in Armenia, Abu 'l-fida, Prince of 
Hamah, and Ibn Katib of Granada, are 
amongst the celebrated historians of later 
times, The writings of Ibn Husain of Cor- 
dova are said to contain 160,000 pages! 
Biographical worka, and memoirs of men 
specislly distinguishea for their achievements, 
were innumerable. The most notable work of 
the kind is Ibn Khallikan's Bibliographical Dic- 
tionary, which has been translated into English 
by De Slane (Paris, 1843). The Dictionary of 
the Sciences by Muhammad Abu “Abdi 'Ilah 
of Granada is an elaborate work. The 
Bibliograpbical Dictionary, entitled the Kashfu 
'#Zunin (often guoted in the present work), 
ig a laborious compilation, giving the names 
of several thousands of well-known books 
and authors in every department of literature. 
“Abdu '1-Munzar of Valencia wrote a& genea- 
logical history of celebrated horses, and 
another celebrity wrote one of camela. The 


" eneyclopsedians, guzetteer3, and other similar 
.compilations, are very numerous. 


Arabic lexicons have been compiled in 
regular succession from tbe first appearance 
of the work supposed to have been compiled 
by Khalit ibn Ahmad, entitled Kitabu 'I- Ayn, 
which must have been written about A.H. 1 0, 
to the most recent publications which have 
inmued from the presses of Lucknow, Bom- 
bag, and Cairo. Piramc LEXICONS. J 

oetry was, of old, a favourite occupation of 
the Arab people, and was, after the introduc- 
tion of learning by the Khalifahs of Baghdad, 
onitivated with enthusiasm. Al-Mutanabbi 
of al-Kufah, Khalil ibn Ahmad, and others, 
are poets of note in the time of the Abbasside 
Khalifahs. So great was the number of 
Arabic poets, that an abridgement, or dic- 
tionary, of the lives of the most celebrated of 
them, compiled by Abi '1“Abbis, son of the 
Khalifah al-Mu'tasim, contains notices of 130. 
(porter. 

With Numismatics the Saracens of Spain 
were well acguainted, and Magrizi and Namari 
wrote histories of Arabian money. The 
study of geography was not neglected. The 
library of Cairo had two massive globes, and 
the Sharif Idrisi of Cordova made a silver 
globe for Roger II., King of Sicily. Ibn 
Rashid, a distinguished geographer, journeyed 
through Africa, Egypt, and Syria, in the inte- 
resta of geographicul science. But to recon- 
cile some of the statements of Muhammadan 
tradition with geographical discoveriea must 
have reguired & strong effort of the imagina- 
tion, jean 

Tothe study of medicine the Arabs paid 
particular attention. Many of our modern 
pharmaceutical terms, such as camphor, jalap, 
and syrup, are of Arabian origin. The Chris, 
tian physician, George, introduced the study 
of medicine at the court of Khalifah al- 
Mansur. (mebicivE.) 

The superstitious feeling of the Muslim as 


| native of Harrin in Mesopotamia. 
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to the polluted touch of the dead, debarred 
the orthodox from attempting the study of 
anatomy. The doctrine that even at death 
the soul does not depart from the body, and 
the popular belief that both soul and body 
must appear entire to andergo the examina- 
tion by Munkar and Nakir in the grave, were 
sufficient reasons why the dissection of the 
dead body should not be attempted. 

Operation for cataract in the eye was an 
Arabian practice, and the celebrated philo- 
sopher, Avicenna (Abi “Aliibn Sing”) wrote in 
defence of depression instead of extraction, 
which he considered a dangerous experiment. 

Botany, as subsidiary to medicine, was 
.tudied by the Saracens, and it is said the 
Arabian botanists discovered several herbal 
temedies, which were not known to the 
Greeks. Ibn al-Baifir, a native of Malaga, 
who died at Damascus a.p. 1248, was the 
most distinguished Arabian botanist. Al- 
Birani, who died xp. 941, resided in India 
for nearly forty years in arder to study 
botany and cbemiatry. 

The first great Arabic chemist was Jabir, a 
He lived 
in the eighth century, and only some 150 
years after the Hight of Muhammad. Heis 
credited with the discovery of sulphurie acid, 
nitric acid, and agua regia. D'Herbelot states 
tbat he wrote 500 works on chemistry. The 
nomenclature of science demonstrates how 
much it owes to the Arabs—alcobol, alembic, 
alkali, and other similar terms, being derived 


| from the Saracens. 


The science of astronomy, insomuch as it 
was necessary for the study of the occult 


| science of astrology, was cultivated with great 


zoal The Khalifah Ma'min was himsolf 
devoted to this study Under his patronage, 
the astronomers of Baghdad and al-Kifah 
accurately measured a degree of the great 
circle of the earth, and determined at 24,000 
miles the entire circumference of the globe. 
(See Abi “I-Fida' and Ibn Khallikan.) The 
Obliguity of the ecliptic was calculated at 
abont twenty-three degrees and a half, « bat,” 
as Andrew Criebton remarks, “nota single 
step was made towards the discovery of the 
solar system beyond the hypothesis of Pto- 
lemy.” Modern astronomy is indebted to the 
Saracens for the introduction'of observatories. 
The celebrated astronomer and mathemati- 
cian Jabir (AD. 1196), erectad one at Seville, 
which may still be seen. Bailly, in his Hist. 
de PAstronomie, afirms that Kepler drew the 
ideas that led to his discovery of the ellip- 
tical orbits of planets from the Saracen, Niru 
'd-din, whose treatise on the spbere is pre- 
served in the Escurial library. 

Algebra, thongh not the invention of the 
Araba, received valuabls accensions from 
their talenta, and Ibn Misi and Jkbir com- 
posed original works on spherical trigono- 
metry. Al-Kindi translated Antolycus' De 
ayat Mota, and wrote & treatise of his own 

e Ser Guantitatibus. 

Architecture was an art in which the 
Saracens excelled, but their bujldings were 


erected-.on the WreckA of 'cities, castles, and 
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fortresses, which they had deatroyed, and the 
Saracenic style is merely a copy of the Byzan- 
tine. (ArcurrecToRe.) 

To the early Muslims, pictures and sculp- 
ture were considered impious and contrary to 
divine law, and itis to these strong religious 
feelings that we owe the Introduction of that 
peculiar style of embellishment which is called 
the Arabesgue, which rejects all representa- 
tions of human and animal figures. 

In caligraphy or ornamental writing, the 
Mauslims excel even to the present day, 
although itis to the Chinese that they are 
indebted forthe purity and elegance of their 

aper. 
4 fusic is generally understood to have been 
forbidden in the Muhammadan religion, but 
both at Baghdad and Cordova were esta- 
blished achools for the cultivation of this art. 
Carusic.) 

Much more might be written on the sub- 
ject of Muslim or Saracenic literature, but it 
Would exceed the-limita of our present work. 
Enough has been said to show that, notwith- 
standing their barbarous origin, they in due 
time became the patrons of literature and 
science. They cannot, however, claim a high 
rank as inventors and discoverers, for many 
of their best and most useful works were but 
translations from the Greek. “Too much has 
been made of the debt which the Western 


World owes, or is supposed to owe, to ita 


Saracen conguerors for their patronage of 
literature. It wonld have been strange if & 
race of conguerore, who came suddenly and 
rapidly into possession of some of the most 
cultivated and refined regions of the earth, 
had not kindled new lights at those ancient 
beacons of literatare and science which 
smouldered beneath their feet. 

In the Kashfu 'z-Yunin, it is related that 
when Sa'd ibn Abu Waggas conguered Per- 
sia, he wrote to the Khalifah “Umar and 
asked him what he should do with the phi- 
losophical works which they had found in 
the libraries of the cities of Persia, whether 
he should keep them or send them to Mak- 
kah: then “Umar replied, “ Cast them into 
the rivers, for if in these books there is a 
guidance (of life), then we have a still better 
guidance in the book of God (the @ur'in), 
and if, on the contrary, there is in them that 
which will lead us astray, then God protect 
us from them” : s0, according to these instruc- 
tiona, Sa'd cast some into the rivers and some 
into the fire. So was lost to us the Philo- 
sophy of Persia! (Kashfu 'z-Yunun, p. ada! 

Such was the apirit in which the early 
Mnaliros regarded the literature of the coun- 
, tries they conguerod, and which gave rise 
to the freguently repeated story that “Umar 
ordered the destruction of the libraries of 
Alexandria, Cesarea, and Ispahan, while even 
the enlightened Ma'min is said to have com- 
mitted to the Hames the Greek and Latin 
originals of the booka he caused to be trans- 
lated. It therefore seems probable that the 
world of literature lost guite as much as it 
gained by the Saracen conguest of the West. 
What the attitude of the Muslim world now 
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LOGIC 


is towards science and literature, the condi- 


'tion of the Muslim in North Africa, in Tur- 


key, in Afghanistan, and in India, will de- 
clare. A condition of things arising from 
peculiarities of religious belief. If we study 
carefully the peculiar structure of Islim as a 
religious system, and become acguainted with 
the actual state of things amongst Muham- 
madan nationg now existing, we shall feel 
compelled to admit that the patronage of 
literature by the Muslim Khalifahs of Cor- 
dova, Cairo, and Baghdid, must have been 
the outcome of impulses derived from other 
sources than the example and precept of the 
Arabian legislator or the teachings of the 
@ur'in. 

(See Ibn Khallikan's Biographical Dict.: 
Crichtom's Arabia , D'Herbelot's Bibl. Orient.: 
Al-Makkari's Muhammadan Dynasiies sn 
Spam: Pococks Muir's Mahomet, Abi 'I- 
Fida's Toderini's Lit. des Turcs: Kaahfu 'z- 
Zunun, Sir William Jones's Asiatic Res. : 
Schnurrer's Bibl. Arab., Ibn al-Jazwi's 
Talgih, M. de Sacey, Tabagitu 'sh-Shi- 
hsiyin.) 

LITURGY. (pearrr.) 

LIWA' (9). A banner, a stan. 


dard. (STANDARDS.) 


LOCUSTS (Arabic jarid, Mw) are 
lawful food for Muslims without being killed 
by zabh. (roov.) 


LOGIC. Arabic Ilmu 'I-mangig 
(Site! pls), “the science of rationa 
Botak. from nafag, “to speak”, “Ilmu 
'I-mizan (al 1 ms), “ the science of weigh- 
ing” (evidence), from mizan, “ scales.” 

The author of the Akhlag-i-Jalali says 
“the ancient sages, whose wisdom had bor? 
rowed ita lustre from the loop-hole of pro- 
phecy, always directed the seeker after ex- 
cellence to cultivate firet "Ilmu "-akhlag, ' the 
science of moral culture,' then “Ilmu 'I-mantig, 
“the science of logic," then “Jlmu 'I-riyaziyat, 
“mathematics,' then “Jlmu 'I-hikmah, ing 
sics,” and, lastly, “Ilmu “I-Nahi, " theology. 
But Hakim Abu “Ali al-Masgawi (a.o. 10), 
would place mathematics before logic, which 
seems the preferable course. This will ex- 
plain the inscription placed by Plato over the 
door of his house, “He who knows not geo- 
metry, let him notenter here.'” (See Thomp- 
son's ed. p. 31.) 

The Arabs, being suddenly called from the 
desert of Arabia to all the duties and dig- 
nities of civilized life, were at first much 
pressed to reconcile the simplicity of the 
precepts of their Prophet with the surround- 
ings of their new state of existence, and con- 
seguently the multitude of distinctions, both 
in morals and jurisprudence, they were 
obliged to adopt, gave the study of dialectics 
an importance in the religion of Islam which 
it never lost. The Imim Malik said of the 
great teacher Abu Hanifah, that he was such 
a master of logic, that if he were to assert 
that & pillar of wood was made of gold, he 
would prove it to you by the rules of logic. 
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The first Muslim of note who gave his at- 
tention to the study of logic was Khalid ibn 
Yazid (1m. 60), who is reported to have been 
& man of great learning, and who ordered 
certain Greek works on logic to be trana- 
Iated into Arabic. The Khalifah Ma'miun 
(Mr. 198) gave great attention to this and to 
every other branch of learning, and ordered 
the 'trunsiation of several Greek books of 
logic, brought from the library of Constan- 
tinople, into the Arabic tongue. Mulla Katib 
Ohalpi gives a long list of those who have 
translated works on logic. Stephen, named 
Istifinu 'I-Gadim, translated a book for 
Khalid ibn Yazid. Batrig did one for tbe Kha- 
lifah ai-Mansir. Ibn Yahya rendered a Per- 
sian book on logicinto Arabic for the Khalifah 
al-Ma'miin, also Ibn Na'imah “Abdu ”-Masih (a 
Ohristian), Husain bin Bahrig, Hilal ibn Abi 
Hilal of Hims, and man atbers translated 
books on logic from the Persian. Misa and 
Yusuf, two sons of Khalid, and Hasan ibn 
Sahl are mentioned as having translated from 
the language of Hind (India) into Arabic, 
Amongat the philosophers who rendered 
Greek books on logic into Arabic are men- 
tioned Hunain, Abi '1-Faraj, Abi "|-Sulaiman 
as-Sanjari, Yahya an-Nahwi, Ya'gab ibn 
Ishig al-Kindi, Abu Zaid Ahmad ibn Sahl 
al-Balkhi, Ibn Sina” (Avicenna), and very 
many others. 

An Arabio treatise of logic has been trans- 
Iated into English by the Bengal Asiatic Society. 


LORD'8 SUPPER. (rvcrarisr. | 
LOT. Arabic Irit (bp). Heb. wib, 


Held by Muhammadans as “a righteous 
man,” specially sent as & prophet to the city 
of Sodom. 

The commentator, al-Baizawi, saya that 
Lot was the son of Haran, the son of Azar, 
or Tarih, and conseguent!yA-braham's nephew, 
who brought him with him from Chaldea into 
Palestine, where, they say, he was sent by 
God, to reclaim the inhabitants of Sodom and 
the other neigbbouring cities, which were 
overthrown with it, from the unnatural Vice 
to which they were addicted. And this Mu- 
hammadan tradition seems to be countenanced 
by the words of the apostle, that this righteous 
man dwelling among them, in seeing and hear- 

, “vexed his righteous soul from day to 
day with their unlawful deods,” whence it is 
probable that he omitted no opportunity of 
endeavouring their reformation. His name 
freguentiy occurs in the @ur'in,as will be seen 
from the following selectiona :— 

Surah vii.72-82: “ We also sent Lot, when 
he said to his people, Commit ye this filthy 
deed in which no creature hath gone before 
yon? Come ye to men, instead of women, 
justfully? Ye are indeed & people given up 
to exoeas. But the only answer of his people 
was to say, (Turn them out of your city, for 
they are men who vaunt them pure” And we 
delivered him and his family, except his wife: 
she was of those who lingered: and we rained 
arain upon them: and see what was the end 
of the wicked!” 

Sirah xxi. 74, 75: " And unto Lot we gave 
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wisdom and knowledge : and we rescued him 
from the city which wrought filthinessj for 
they were a people, evil, perverse: and we 
cansed bim to enter into our mercy, for he 
was of the righteous.” 

Surah xxix. 27-34: “ We sent also Lot: 
when hesaid to his people, 'Proceed ye toa 
flthiness in which no people in the world 
hath ever gone before you? Procsed ye even 
to men? attack ye them on the highway? 
and proceed ye to the crime in your assem- 
blies?' But the only answer of his people 
was to sny, ' Bring God's chastisement upon 
us,if thou art a man of truth.” He cried: 
My Lord! help me against this polluted 
people. And when our messengers came to 
Abraham with the tidings of a son, they said, 
“Ofatruth we will destroy the in-dwellers in 
this city, for its in-dwellers are evil doera.' 
He said, “Lot is therein.” The said, “ We 
know full well who thereinis. Him and his 
family will we save, except his wife: she will 
be of those who linger.” And when our mes- 
sengors came to Lot, he was troubled for 
them, and his arm was too weak to protect 
them: and they said, ' Fear not, and distress 
not thyself, for thee and tby family will we 
snve, except thy wile, she will be of those 
who linger. We will surely bring down upon 
the dwellers in this city vengeance from hea- 
ven for the excesses they have committed.” 
And in what we.bave left of itis a clear sign 
to men of understanding.” 

Sirah xxvi. 160-175: “ The people of Lot 
treated their apostles as liars, when their 
brother Lot said to them, “ Will ye not fear 
God? IL am your Apostle wortby of all 
credit: fear God, then, and obey me. For 
this Iask you no reward : my reward is of 
the Lord of the worids alone. What! with 
men, of all creatures, will ye have commerce ? 
And leave ye your wives whom your Lord 
hath created for you? Ab! yeare an erring 
people!' They said, "O Lot, if thou desist 
not, one of the banished shalt thou surely be. 
He said, “I utterly abhor your doings: My 
Lord ! deliver me and my family from what 
they do.” So we delivered him and his whole 
family—save an aged one among those who 
tarried—then we destroyed the rest—and we 
rained arain uponthem, and fatal was the rain 
to those whom we had warned. In this truly 
was a sign: but most of them did not believe. 
But thy Lordl He is the Powerful, the 
Merciful !” 

Sirah xxvii. 65-59: “ Ani Lot, when he 
said to his people, “What Ivproceed ye to such 
filthiness with your eyes open ? What! come 
ye with lust unto men ratHer than to women? 
Surely ye are an ignorant' people.” And the 
answer of his people was but to say, “ Cast 
out the family of Lot from your city: they, 
forsooth, are men of purity!' So we rescued 
him and his family: but as for bis wife, we 
decreed her to be of them that lingered : and 
we rained a rain upon them, and fatal was 
tho rain to those who had bad their warning.” 


LOTS, Drawing of. There are two 


words used to express drawing of lots— 
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maisir ( yeee) and (423) gurah. Theformer 
is used for games of chance, which are con- 
demned in the @ur'an (Sirahs ii. 2165 v. 92): 
the latter the casting of lots in the division of 
land orproperty. (Hidayah, vol. iv. p. 17.) 


LOVE. 'The words used in the 
Rurin for love and its synonyms are wudd 
(05), hubb (“—e), mahabbah (&sawe), and 
mawaddah (Boye). 

(1) Wudd, Sirah xix. 96: “ Verily those 
who believe and act aright, to them the Mer- 
ciful One will give love.” 

(2) Hubb. Sirah v. 59 : “ God will bring a 
poopia whom He will love, and who will love 

im 


Sirah ii. 160: “ They love them (idols) as 
they should /ove God, whilst those who believe 
love God more.” 

Sirah Ixxxix. 21: “Ye love wealth with 
» complete love.” 

Siirah xii. 30: “ He (Joseph) has infatuated 
her (Zulaikhah) with love.” 

(8) Mahabbah. Sirah xx. 89: “For on 
thee (Moses) have I (God) cast my love.” 

(4) Mawaddah. Sirah iv. 75: “ As though 
inang were no /riendship between you and 


Siirah v. 86 : “ Thou will find the nearest in 
Jriendship to those who believe to be those 
who say We are Christians.” 

Surah xxix. 24. “ Verily, ye take idols be- 
side God through mutual friendship in the 
affairs of this world.” 

Sirah xxx. 20: “ He has caused between 
you affection and pity.” 

Sirah xli. 22: "Say! I do not ask for it 
hire, only the afection of my kinsfolk.” 

Sirah Ix. 1: “O ye who believe! take not 
my enemy and your euemy for patrons en- 
countering them with affection.” 

Sirah 1x. 7: “Mayhap God will place 
@ffection between you.” 

From the above guotationg, it will be seen 
thatin the Gur'an, the word mawaddah is used 
for friendship and affection only, but that the 
other terms are synonymous, and are used 
for both divine and human love. 

In the traditions, hubb is also used for both 
kinds of love (see Mishkat, book xxii. ch. 
xvi.), and a section of the Hadig is devoted to 
the consideration of ““ Brotherly love for God's 
pleasure.” 

“Ayishah relates that the Prophet said, 
“Souls were at the first collected together (in 
the spirit-world) like assembled armies, and 
then they were dispersed and sent into bodies : 
and that' conseguently those who had been 
acguainted with each other in the spirit 
world, became 80 in this, and those who had 
been strangers there would be strangers 
here.” 

The author of the Akhlag-i-Jalali distin- 
guishes between animul love and spritual 
love. Animal love, he says, takes its rise 
from excess of appetite. But spiritual love, 
which arises from harmony of souls, is not to 
bereckoned a vice, but, on the contrary, a 
species of virtue :— 


LOVE 


“Let love be thy master, all masters 
above, 
For the good and the great are all 
prentice to love.” 

The cause of love, he says, is excessive 
eagerness either for pleasure or for good, the 
first is animal love, and is culpables the 
second is spiritual love, and is a praiseworthy 
virtue, (See Thompson's ed., pp. 227-234.) 

The term more generally used in Oriental 
writings for the passion of loveis 'Ishg (Ie), 
a word which az-Zamakhshari, in his work the 
Asas (guoted by Lane), says is derived from 
the word al-“ashagah, a species of ivv which 
twines upon trees and cleaves to them. But 
it seems not improbable that it ia connected 


with the Hebrew "YWN “a woman,” or is 
Aa 


derived from pur “to desire.” (See Deut. 


" 

vii. 7: “The Lord hath set his love upon 
thee”: and Ps. xci. 14: “ Because he hath set 
his love upon me.”) The philosopher Ibn Sina” . 
(Avicenna), in a treatise on al- Ishg (regarding 
it as the passion of the natural propensities), 
says it is a passion not merely peculiar to the 
human species, but that it pervades all exist- 
ing things, both in heaven and earth, in the 
animal, the vegetable, and even in the mineral 
kingdom: and that its meaning is not perceived 
or known, and is rendered all the more obscure 
by the explanation thoreof. (See Taju “Aris, 
by Saiyid Murtada.) 

Mir Abu 'l-Baga, in his work entitled the 
Kulliyat, thus defines the various degrees of 
love, which are supposed to represent not 
only intensity of natural love between man 
and woman, but also the Sufiistic or divine 
love, which is the subject of so many myatic 
works :—First, hawa, the inclining of the soul 
or mind tothe-object of loves then, “Ilagah, 
love cleaving to the heart: then, kalaf, 
violent and intense love, accompanied by 
perplexity: then “ishg, amorous desire, ac- 
companied by melancholys then, shaghaf, 
ardour of love, accompanied by pleasure: 
then, jawa, inward love, accompanied by 
amorous desire, or grief and sorrows then, 
latayum, a state of enslavement: then, tab, 
love sickness: then, walah, distraction, accom- 
paniad with loss of reason, and, lastly, 

uyam, overpowering love, with & wandering 
about at random. 

In Professor Palmer's little work on 
Oriental mysticiam, founded on a Persian 
MS, by "Aziz ibn Muhammad an-Nafsani, and 
entitled the Maksad : Aksa (Magsad-i-Ags@), 
or the “ Remotest Aim,” we read, “ Man sets 
his face towards this world, and is entangled 
in the love of wealth and dignity, until ths 
grace of God steps in and turns his heart 
towarda God. The tendency which proceeds 
from God is called Attractions that which 
penoceda from man is called Inclination, 

esire, and Love. As the inclination in- 
Ccreases its name changes, and it causes the 
Traveller to renounce everything else but 
God (who becomes his Giblu), and thus set- 
ting his face God-warda, and forgetting every: 
thing but God, it is developed into Love.” 
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Love 


This is by no means the laat and ultimate 
stage of the journey, but most men are said 
to be content to pass their lives therein and 
to leave the world without making any fur- 
ther progress therein (sUrI18M). Such & 
person the Siifis call ajaib, or, Attracted. 
And itis in this state that “Ishg, or spiritual 
love, becomes the subject of religious con- 
templation just as itisin the Song of Solo- 
mon, “ Let him kiss me with the kisses of 
his mouth, for thy love is better than wine.” 
But whilat the lover in the Song of Solomon 
is supposed to represent the Almighty God, 
and the loved one the Church, in Eastern 
Sifi poetry the “dshig, or lover, is man, and 
the mash'ig, or the Beloved One, is God. 

The Sifi poet Jimi, in his Salaman and 
Absal, thus writes of the joy of Divine love: 
and his prologue to the Deity, as rendered 
info English, will illustrate the mystic concep- 
tion of love. 

« Time it is 
To unfold Thy perfect beauty. I would 


be 
Thy lover, and Thine only—I, mine eyes 
Sealed in the light of Thee, to all but 
Thee, 
Yea, in the revelation of Thyself 
Self-lost, and conscience-guit of Rood and 


evil, 
Thou movest 'under all the forms of truth, 
Under the forma of al! created things : 
Look whence I will, still nothing I discern 
But Thee in all the universe, in which 
Thyself Thou dost invest, and through the 
eyes 
Of man, the subtle censor scrutinize. 
To thy Harim Dividuality, 
No entrance finds—no word of this and 
that , 
Do Thou my separate and derived self 
Make one with Thy essential! Leave me 
room 
On that divan (sofa) which leaves no room 
for two: 
Lest, like the simple Kurd of whom they 
tell, 
I grow perplest, O God, 'twixt “1' and 
s Thou. 
HM “I'—this dignity and wisdom whence? 
If “Thou'—then what is this abject im- 
otence ? . 
(the fable of the Kurd, which is also told 
in verse, istthis. A Kurd left the solitude of 
the desert for the bustle of a busy city 
Being tired of the commotion around him, he 
lay down to sleep. But fearing he might 


'not know himself when he arose, in the midst 


of s0 much commotion, he tied & pumpkin 
round his foot. A knave, who heard him 
deliberating about the difficulty of knowing 
himself again, took the pumpkin of the 
Kurd's foot, and tied it round his own. When 
the Kurd awoke, he was bewildered, and ex- 
claimed— 
« Whether I be or no, 
14 I—the pumpkin why on you? P 
Hf you—then where am I, and who?") 
For further information on the subject of 
mystic love, see SUFIISM. 
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LUBB (x-J). The heart or soul of 
man. That faculty of the mind which is en- 
lightened and purified by the Holy Light, 
£e, Nuiru 'I- Guds (the Light ot God). (Kitabu 
"t-Tasrifat, in loco.) 


LUDD (»). A small town in 
Palestine, where it is said Jesus will find ad- 
Dajjilu 'I-Masih, and will kill him. (Mishkat, 
book xxiii. ch. iv.) The ancient Lydda, nine 
miles from Joppa. (See Acts ix. 82, 88.) Ik 
is the modern Diospolis, which in Jerome's 
time was an episcopal see. The remains of 
the ancient church are still seen. It is said 
to be the native town of St. George. 


LUNATIC. The Arabic majnim 
(ore) includes all mad persons, 
whether born idiot, or persons who have 
become insane. According to Muhammadan 
law, a Junatic is not liable to punishment for 
robbery, or to retaliation for murder. Zakat 
(legal alma)is not to be taken from him, nor 
is heto be slain in war. The apostasy of 
Iunatic does not amount to 8 change of 
faith, as in all matters, both civil and reli- 
gious, he is not to be held responsible to 
either God or man, An idiot or fool is gene- 
rally regarded in the East by the common 
people, as aninspired being. Mr. Lane, in his 

odern Egyptians, says, “ Most of the reputed 
saints of Eaypt are either lunatics, or idiots, 
orimpostors” A remark which will egually 
apply to India and Central Asia. 


LUGMAN (048). A person of 
eminence, known as Lugmanu 'I-Hakim, or 
Hugmin the Ehilonopbar, mentioned in the 
Gur'in as one upon whom God had bestowed 
wisdom. 

Sirah xxxi. 11-19: “Of old we bestowed 
wisdom upon Lugmin, and taught him thus— 
“Bethankful to God: for whoever is thankful, 
is thankful to hix own behoof : andif any ahall 
be thankless. . . . God truly is self-sufficient 
worthy of all praise! And bear tn 1s: 
when Lugmin said to his son by way of 
warning, “O my son! join not other gods 
with God, for the joining gods with God 
is the great impiety. O my son! observe 
prayer, and enjoin the right and forbid 
the wrong, and be patient under whatever 
sball betide thee: for this is « bounden duty. 
And distort not thy face at men nor walk 
thou loftily on the earth3 for God loveth no 
arrogant vain-glorious one. But let thy pace 
be middling and lower thy voice: for the 
least pleasing of voices is Ci the voice of 
asses” See ye not how that God hath put 
under you allthatis in the heavens and all 
that is on the earth, and hath been bounteous 
to you of his favours, both for soul and body, 
But some are there who dispute of God with- 
out knowledge, and bave no guidancs and no 
illuminating Book.” 

Commentators are not agreed as to whetiner 
Lugmin is an inspired pro het or not. 
Husain says most of the 1 think ho was 
& philosopher, and not & prophet. Some say 
howas the son of Bi'ir, and a nephew of 
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Job, being his sister's son : others that ho was 
& nephew of Abraham: others that he was 
born in the time of King David, and lived 
until the time of Jonah, being one thousand 
years of age. Others, that he was an African 
slave and a shepherd amongst the Israelites. 

me say he was a tailor, others a carpenter. 
He is admitted by all Arabian historiane to 
have been a fabulist anda writer of proverbs, 
and conseguently European authors have con- 
cluded that he must be the same person whom 
the Greeks, not knowing bis real name, have 
called Asop, te. Zthiops. 

Mr. Sale says: “ The commentators men- 
tion several guick repartees of Lugman, which 
(together with the circumstances above men- 
tioned) agrees s0 well with what Maximus 
Planudes has written of Alsop, that from 
thence, and from the fables attributed to Lug- 
min by the Orientals, the Jatter has been 

engrally thought to be no other than the 
ph of the Greeks. However that be (for 
I think the matter will bear a dispute), I am 
of opinion that Planudes borrowed a great 
pan of bis life of /Esop from the traditions 

@ met with in the East concerning Lugmin, 
conclading them to have been the same per- 
son, because they were both slaves, and sup: 
posed to be the writers of those fables which 
Bo under their respective names, and bear a 
great resemblance to one another: for it has 
long since been observed by learned men, 
that the greater part of that monk's perform- 
ance is an absurd romance, and suported by 
no evidence of the ancient writers." 

Dr. Spenger thinks Lugmin is identical 
with the Elxsi of the Ebionites (Das Leben 
und die Lehre des Mohammad, vol. i. p. 84): 


M. 


MA'AGIL (Jilte). The fines for 
murder, manslaughter, &c. (Hidayah, vol. iv. 


p. 48.) (pryar.) 


At-MA'ARIJ (njad!). Lit. “ The 
Ascents.” The title of the Lxxth chapter of 
the @ur'in, in the second verse of which 
occurs the sentence, “ God, the posses3or of 
the Ascents Aa Steps) by which the angels 
ascend unto Him, and the Spirit (1.e, Gabriel), 
in & day whose space is fifty thousand 
years.” 

Sale, translating from al-Baiziwi and Za- 
makhshari, says: “ This is supposed to bo 
the space which would be reguired for their 
ascent from the lowest part of the creation 
to tbe throne of God, if it were to be mea- 
sured, or tbe time which it would take a man 
to perform a journey, and this is not contra- 
dictory to what is said elsewhere (if it be to 
beinterpreted of the ascent of the angels), 
that the length of the day whereon they 
ascend is 1,000 years, because that is meant 
only of their ascent from earth to the lower 


MABNA ?T-TASAWWAP 


Lugmin is the title of the xxist Sarah of 
the Gur'n. 


LUGTAH (A8). “ Troves” Pro- 
perty which a person finds and takes away 
to preserve it in trust. In English law, trover 
(from the French trouver) is an action which 
a man has against another who has found or 
obtained possession of his goods, and refuses 
to deliver them on demand. (Se Blackstone.) 
According to Muhammadan law, tie finder of 
lost property is obliged to advertise it for the 
space of a ycar before he can claim it as his 
own. If the finder be a wealthy person, he 
should give it to the poor. (Hidayah, vol. ii. 
p 277.) (rrovrs) 


LOT 6»). (zor.) 


LUXURY. Arabic tana"um (pa3). 
In the training of children, the author of the 
Akhlag-i-Jalah condemns luxury. He says, 
“ Sleeping in the day and sleeping overmuch 
at night should be prohibited. Soft clothing 
and all uses of luxury, such as cool retreats 
in the hot weather, and fires and furs in the 
cold, they should be taught to abstain from. 
They should be inured to exercise, foot-walk- 
ing, horse-riding, and all other appropriate 
accomplishments.” (Akhlag-i-Jalali, p. 280.) 


LYING. Arabic kizzab (SS). A 
pretty general infirmity of nature in the East, 
which still remains uncorrected by the modern 
infiuences of Islim. But Muhammad is re- 
lated to have said: “ When a servant of God 
tellsa lie, his guardian angels move away from 
him tothedistanceof a mile, because of tho bad- 
ness ofits smell.” (Mishkat, book xxii. ch. ii.) 


heaven, including also the time of their 


descent. 


“ But the commentators, generally taking 
the day spoken of in both these passagas to 
be the Day of Judgment, have recourse to 
several expedients to reconcile them, and as 
both passages seem to contradict what Mu- 
hamman doctors teach, that God will judge 
all creatures in the space of half-a-day, they 
suppose those large numbers of years are 
Gesigned to express the time of the previous 
attendance of those who are to be judged, or 
else to the space wherein God will judge the 
Unbelieving nations, of which, they say, there 
will be fifty, the trial of each nation taking 
up 1,000 years, though that.of the true be- 
lievers will be overin the short space above 
mentioned.” 


MABNA 'T.TASAWWUF (ugare 
Yya3l). Lit. “The Foundation of 
Safiism,” A term used by the Sifis to ems 
brace the three principles of their syatem. 
(1) The choice of the ascetic life : (2) The 








AL-MADINAH 


intention to bestow freely upon others: (3) 
The giving up of one's own will and desires, 
and desiring only the will of God. (See 
“Abdu 'r-Razzag's Dict. of Sufi Terms.) 


ar-MADINAH (daael!). Int. “The 
city.” The city celebrated as the burial 
place of Muhammad. It was called Yasrib 
(see Gur'in, Surah xxxiii. 18), but was dis- 
tingnished as al-Madinuh, “the city,” and 
Mudinatu 'n-Nabi, “ the city of the Prophet,” 
after it had become famous by giving shelter 
to Muhammad, It is esteomed only second 
to Makkah in point of aanctity, Muhammad iis 
related to have said, “ There are angels guard- 
ing the roads to al-Madinah, on account of 
which neither plague, or the Dajjal (Anti- 
christ) can enter it.” “I was ordered,” he 
said, “to fleo to a city which shall eat up 
(conguer) all otber cities, and its name is now 
al-Madinah (the city), verily she puta away 
evil from man, like as tho forge purifles 
iron,” “God has made the name of al- 
Madinah both fabah and taiyibah,” !.e. both 
good and odoriferous. 

Al-Madinah is built on the elevated plain 
of Arabia, not far from the esstern base of 
the ridge of mountains which divide the 
table-land from the lower country between 
it and the Red Sea. The town stande on the 
lowest part, on the plain where the water- 
oourses unite, which produce in the rainy 
season numerous pools of stagnant water, 
and render the climate unhealthy. Gardens 
and date-plantations, interspersed with felds, 
inclose the town on three sides, om the side 
towards Makkah the rooky nature of the soil 
renders cultivation impossible. The city 
forma an oval about 2,800 paces in circuit, 
ending in a point. The castle is built at the 

oint on & amall rocky elevation. The whole 
ininclosed bya thick wall of stone, between 
85 and 40 feet high, Hanked by about 80 
towers and surrounded by a ditch. Three 
well-built gates lead into the town. The 
honses are well built of stone, and generally 
two stories high. As this stone is of & dark 
colour, the streets have a gloomy aspect, and 
are for the most part very narrow, often only 
two or three paces acrosa: a& few of the 
principal streeta are paved with stone. 
There are only two large atreeta which contain 
shopa. The principal buildings within the city 
are the great mosgue contsining the tomb of 
Muhammad, two fine collegos, and the castle, 
standing at the western extremity of the 
city, whicb is surrounded by strong walls 
and several high and solid towers, and con- 
tains a deep well of good water, 

The town is well supplied with sweet water 
by & subterranenus canal which runs from 
the village of Gubi', about three-guarters of 
a mile distant in a southern direction. In 
several parts of the town steps are made 
down to ihe canal, where the inhabitanta 
supply themselves with water which, how- 
ever, contains nitre, and produces indigestion 
in persons not accustomed to it. There are 
also many wells scattered over the town, 
etery garden bas one by which it is irri- 
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gated : and when the ground is bored to the 
depth of twenty-five or thirty foot, water is 
found in plenty. During the rainy season, 
many torrents descend from the higher 
grounds to the lower depression in which al- 
Madinah ia built, and part of the city is 
inundated. This plentiful supply of water 
made this site a considerable settlement of 
Araba long before it became aacred among 
the Muhammadang, by the flight, residence, 
and death of the Prophet, to mhich it owes 
ita name of Madinatu 'n-Nabi, or the City of 
the Prophet. (See Burckhardt's Travels in 
Arabia.) 

An account of the Prophet's mosgue is 
given under MASJIDU 'N-NABI, and of the 
burial chamber of Muhammad under HUJRAH. 


MADRASAH (S-xe). A school. 


(rovoation.) 


MADYAN (wi). Midian. The 
descendants of Midian, the son of Abraham 
and Keturah, and a city and district bearing 
his name, situated on the Red Ses, south- 
enat of Mount Sinai. 

Mentioned in the Gur'in, Sirah vii. 83: 
“We sent to Madyan their brother Shu'sib." 
(awoare.) 


MAF9GOD (oa). A legal term 
for a person who is lost, and of whom no in- 
formation can be obtained. He is not con- 
sidered legally dead until the period expires 
when be would be ninety years old. 


MAGIANS. (masus.) 


MAGIC. Arabic sihr (ae). A 
belief in the magical art is entertained by 
almost all Muhammadangs, and there isa large 
number of persons who study it. 

Although magio (as-sihr) is condemned in 
the Gur'in (Sirah ii. 96) and in the Tradi- 
tione (Mishkat, book xxi. ch. iii. pt. 1), there 
aro'still many superstitious practicos resem- 
bling this ocoult science, which are clearly 

ermitted according to the sayings of Mu- 
hammad. 

Anas saye, “ The Prophet permittod a spell 
(rugyah) being used to counteract tbe ill 
offeots of the evil eye: and on those bitten 
by pokk aa or scorpions.” (Sahihu Muslim, 
p- 283. 

Ful Salmah relates “that the Prophet 
allowed a spell to be used for the removal 
of yellowness in the eye, which, ho said, 
ceeded from the malignant eye.” (Sahihu 
"I- Bukhari, p. 804.) 

“Auf ibn Malik says “the Prophet said 
there is nothing wrong in using apells, pro- 
vided the use of them does not associate any- 
thing with God.” (Mishkat, book xxi. ch. 1 

The terms used to express the magica 
arts are, du'wah, lit. “an invitation of the 
apirita,” exorciemj 'azimah, an incantation : 
kihanah, divination, or fortune-telling: 
rugyah, 8 spell: and sikr, magic. 

he term da'wah is held to imply & lawful 
incantation, in which only the assistance of 
God is invited by the use of either the Jamu 
'I-A'zam, or great and unknown name of God, 
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or the recital of the ninety-nine names or 
attributes of the Almighty. As-Sikr, or the 
magical use of evil apirita: and kihanah, for- 
tune-telling, are held to be strictly unlawful. 

Incantation and exorcism as practised by 
Muhammadans is treated of in the article on 
DA'WAB. 

Mr, Lane, in his annotated edition of the 
Arabian Nights, saya :— 

There are two descriptions of magic, one is 
@piritual, regarded by all but freethinkers as 
true: the other, naturai, and denounced by the 
more religious and enlightened as deceptive. 

I. Spiritual magic, which is termed “er 
Roohanee” (ar-ruhani), chiefly depends upon 
the virtues of certain names of God, and pas- 
sages from the Kurdn, and the agency of 
angels, and jinn, or genii. It is of two 
kinds, Divine and Satanic (“ Rahmanee,” 1.c. 
relating to “the Compassionate” (who is 
God), and “Sheytanee,” relating to the 
Devi 

1. Divine magic is regarded as a sublime 
science, and is studied only by good men, and 

actised only for good purposes. Perfection 
ai this branch of magic consists in the know- 
lego of the most great name of God (ismu 'z- 
AZAM): but this knowledge is imparted to 
none but the peculiar favourites of heaven. 
By virtue of this name, which was engraved on 

8 seal ring, Solomon subjected to his domi- 
nion thejinnand the birdeand the winds. By 
prononncing it, his minister Asaf (Asaf'), also, 
t rted in an instant, to the prosence of 
his sove , in Jerusalem, the throne of the 
Gueen of Sheba. But this was a small mi- 
racle to effect by such means, for, by uttering 
this name, a man may even raise the dead. 
Other names of the Deity, commonly known, 
are believed to have particular efficacies when 
uttered or written: as also are the names of 
the Prophet, and angels and good jinn are 
said to be rendered subservient to the pur- 
poses of divine magic by means of certain in- 
Wocations. Of such names and invocationa, 
together with words unintelligible to the un- 
Initiated in this acience, passages from the 
Kurdn, mysterious combinations of numbers, 
and peculiar diagrams and figures, are chiefly 
composed written charms employed for good 
purposes. Enchantment, wheh used for benc- 
Volent purposes, is regarded by the vulgar as 
a branch of lawful or divine magic, but not 
20 by the learned, and the same remark 
applies to the science of divinationi. 

Satanic magic, as its name implies, is a 
acience depending on tbo agency of the Devil 
and the inferior evil jinn, whose servicen are 
obtained by means similar to those which 

opitiate, or render subservient, the good 
inn. It is condemned by the Prophet and 
all good Muslims, and only practised for bad 

ses. Es sebr Ker NO, or enchantment, 
A almost univorsally acknowledged to boa 
branch of Satanic magic, but some few per- 
sons assert (agreeably with several tales in 
the Arabian Nights), that it may be, and hy 
some has been, studied with good intentions, 
and practised by the aid of good jinn: con- 
seguently, that there is such a science as 
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good enehantment, which is to be regarded 
28 & branch of divine or Iswful magic. The 
metamorphoses are said to be generally 
effocted by means of spells, or invocations to 
jinn, accompanied by the sprinkling of water 
or dust, &c., on the object to be transformed. 
Persons are said to be enchanted in varioux 
Wayej some paralyzed, or even deprived of 
life, others, affected with irresiatible passion 
for certain objects, otbers, again, rendered 
demoniace, and some, transformed into brutes, 
birds, &c. The evil eye is believed to en- 
chant in a very powerful and distressiny 
manner. This wasacknowledged even by the 
Prophet, Diseases and death are often at- 
tributed to its influence. Amulets are worn 
by many Muslims with the view of counter- 
acting or preserving from enchantment : and 
for the same purpose many ridiculous cere- 
monies are practised. Divination, which is 
termed El-Kibaneh (al-Kihinah), is pro- 
nounced on the highest authority to be a 
branch of Satanic magics though not be- 
lieved to be 80 by all Muslims, According to 
an assertion of the Prophet, what a fortune- 
teller says may sometimes be true: be- 
cause one of the jinn steala away the truth, 
and carries it to the magician's ear: for the 
ungels come down to the region next the 
earth (the lowest heaven), and mention the 
works that have been pre-ordained in hea- 
yen: and the devils (or evil jinn) listen to 
What the angels ray, and hear the orders pre- 
destined in heaven, and carry thera to the 
fortnne-tellers. Itis on such occasions that 
shooting stars are hurled at the devila. It is 
said that, “ the diviner obtaine the servicos of 
the Sheytan (Ekaitan) by magic arts, and by 
names invoked, and bythe burning of perfumes, 
and he informs him of secret things : for the 
devils, before the mission of the Apostle of 
God, it is added, used to ascend to heaven, 
and hear words by stealth. That the evil 
jinn are believed still to ascend sufficiently 
neartothe lowest heaven to hear the con- 
versation of the angela, and s0 to aasiat ma- 
Bicians, appegrs from the former guotation, 
and is asserted by all Muslims. The digco- 
very of hidden treasures is one of the objects 
for which divination is most studied. The 
mode of divination called “ Darb-el-Mendel” 
(Larbu 'I-Mandal), is by some supposed to 
be effected by the aid of ovil jinn: but 
the more enlightened of the Muslims regard it 
asa branch of natural magic. Some curious 

rformances of this kind, by means of & 
Faia mirror of ink, have been described in 
the Account of the Manners and Customa o 
the Modern Egyptians, and in No. 117 of the 
(narterly Review. 

There aro certain modes of divination which 
cannot properiy be classed under the head of 
apiritual magic, but reguire a place between 
the account of this scionce and that of natural 
magic. The most important of these branches 
of Kihaneh is Astrology, which is called /lm en 
Nujoom (Ilmu 'n-Nujum). Thisis atudied by 
many Muslims in thepresent day, sand its pro- 
fessors aro often employed by the Arabs to 
determine & fortunate period for laying the 
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foundation of a building, commencing a jour- | 
ney, &c.j but more freguently by the Per- 
sians and Turks, The Prophet pronounced 
Astrology to be & branch of magic. Another 
branch of Kihaneh is Geomancy, called 
« Darb er Ramal" (Zarbu Ramli), « mode of 
divination from certain marks made on sand 
(whence its appellation), or on paper: and 
said to be chiefly founded on astrology. The 
science called “ ez Zijr,” or “el Eyafeh” (al- 
“Iyafah), isa third branch of Kihaneh, being 
divination or auguration, chiefly from the 
motions and positions, or postures, of birda, or 
of gazelles and other beasts of the chase. 
Thus what was termed a “ Saneh ” (Sanih), 
tbat is, such an animal standing or passing 
with its right side towards the spectator, was 
esteemed among the Arabs as of good omen: 
anda“ Bareh” (Barik), or an animal of this 
kind, with ita left side towards the spectator, 
was held asinauspicious. “ El Kiyafeh" tar 
Giyafah), under which term are included 
Chiromancy and its kindred sciences, isa 
fourth branch of Kihaneh, “ El Tefaul” (at- 
Tafawwul), or the taking an omen, particu- 
lariy a good one, from a name or words acci- 
dentally heard or seen, or chosen from a book 
belonging to the same science. The taking a 
“ fkl,” or omen, from the Kurin, is generally 
held to be lawful, Various trifling events are 
considered as ominous. For instance, a Sul- 
tan guitting his palace with his troops, 8 
standard happened to strike a “ thureiya " 
(aurayya, a cluster of lamps so called from 
resembling the Pleiades), and broke them: 
he drew from this an evil omen, and would 
have relinguished the expedition, but one of 
his chief oficers said to him, “ O our Lord, 
tby standard has reached the Pleiades,” and 
being relieved by this remark, he proceeded, 
and returned victorious. 

(See The Thousand and One Nights, & new 
translation, with copious notes, by Edward 
W. Lane: new ed. by E. S. Poole, vol. i p. 60.) 


MAGISTRATES. (eazr.| 


MAGPIB. Arabic “ag («xte), 
According to Abii Hanifah, the feah of the 
magpie is mubdh, or indifferent: but the 
Imam Yusuf held it to be makruh, or repro- 
bated, because it freguently feeds on dead 
bodies. (Hidayah, vol. iv. p. 74) 


ar-MAHDI (ce). Lit. “The 
Directed One,” hence, “ who is fit to direct 
others, Guide, Leader.” A ruler who shall 
in the last days appear upon tbe earth. 
According to the Shi'ahs, he has already ap- 
eared in the person of Muhammad Abu 'I- 
@isim, the twelfth Imam, who ia believed to 
be concealed in some secret place until the 
day of his manifestation before the end of the 
world. But the Sunnis say he bas not yet 
appeared. In the history of Muhammadan- 
ism, there are numerous instances of impostors 
having assumed the character of this mystes 
rious personage, amongat others, Saiyid 
Ahmad, who foughbt against the Sikhs on the 
North-West frontier of the Panjab, A.p. 1826, 
and still more recently, the Muhammadan 
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who has claimed to be al-Mahdi in the Sudin 
in Egypt. 

The sayings of the Prophet on the subject, 
according to al-Bukhari, and other tradi- 
tionists, are as follows :— 

“The world will not come to an end until 
& man of my tribeand of my name shall be 
master of Arabia.” 

«When you see black ensigns coming 
from the direction of Khorosin, then join 
them, for the Imim of God will be with the 
standard3, whose name is al-Mahdi.” 

«The Mahdi will be descended from me, he 
will be & man with an open countenance and 
with a high nose, He will fill the earth with 
eguity and justice, even as it has been filled 
with tyranny and oppression, and he will 
reign over the earth seven years.” 

“ @uarrelling and disputation shall exist 
smongat men, and then shall &a man of the 
people of al-Madinah come forth, and shall 
go from al-Madinah to Makkah, and the 

ople of Makkah sball make him Imim. 

hen shali the ruler of Syria send an army 
against the Mahdi, but the Syrian srmy shall 
perish by an earthguake near Badai', between 
al-Madinah and Makkah. And when the 
people shall see this, the Abdal Tempat will 
come from Syria, and also a multitude from 
al“Irig. After thisan enemy to the Mahdi 
sball arise from the @uraish tribe, whose 
uncles shall be of the tribe of Kalb, and this 
man shall send an army against the Mahdi. 
The Mahdi shall rule sccording to the example 
of your Prophet, and shall Ke strength and 
stability to Islim. He shall reign for seven 
years, and then die.” 

“ There shall be much rain in the days of 
the Mahdi and the inhabitants both of hea- 
ven and earth shall be pleased with him. 
Mor's lives shall pass 80 pleasantly, that they 
will wish even the dead were alive again." 
(Mishkatu 'I-Masabih, book xxiii. ch. 8) 

According to Shi'ah traditions, Muhammad 
is related to have said: “O ye people! Lam 
the Propbet and “Ali is my heir, and from us 
will descend al-Mahdi, the seal (ie. the last) 
of the Imims, who will conguer all religions 
and take vengeance on the wicked. He will 
take fortresses and will destroy them, and 
slay every tribe of idolaters, and he will 
arenge the deaths of the martyrs of God. 
He will betbe champion of the Faith, anda 
drawer of water at the fountain of divine 
knowledge. He will reward merit and re- 
guita every fool according to his folly. He 
will be the approved and chosen of God, and 
the heir of all knowledge. He will be the 
yaliant in doing right, and one to whom the 
Most High has entrusted Islam. ... O ye 
people, I have explained to you, and “Ali also 
will make you understand it.” (Hiyitu 'I- 
(dulib, Merrick's ed., p. 342.) 

It ie probable that it is from these tradi- 
tions that the opinion became current amongst 
the Chbristians that the Muhammadans 6@x- 
pected their Prophet would rise again. 


MAHJUR ( jm). A slave in. 
hibited by the Kor from exercising any 
ofco or agency. (Hidayah, vol. iii. 8) 
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MAHMAL, MAHMIL 3 
: : (dome) 


A covered litter borne on a camel, both from 

Cairo and from Damascus, to Makkah, as an 

emblem of royalty at the time of the pilgri- 
. 


It is said that Sultan Az-7Zihir Beybars, 
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King of Egypt, was the first who sent & mah- 
mal with the caravan of pilgrims to Makkah 
in A.Dp. 1272, but that it had its origin & few 
years before his accession to the throne, 
under the following circumstances :— 
Shaghru 'd-Durr, a beautiful Turkish 





THE MAHMAL. (From an Original Picture.) 


fomale slave, who became the favourite wife 
of Sultin as-Salih Najmu 'd-din, and who on 
the death of his son (with whom terminated 
the dynasty of Aiyab) caused herself to be 
acknowledged Gueen of Egypt, performed the 


hajj ina magnificent litter borne by a camel. 
And for successive years her empty litter was 
sent yearly to Makkah, as an emblem of 
state. After her death, 2 similar litter was 
sent each year with the caravan of pilgrims 











MAHMAT, 


from Cairo and Damascus, and is called mah- 
mal or mahmil, & word signifying that by 
which anything is supported. 

Mr, Lane, in his Modern Egyptians, vol. ii. 
p- 162, thus describes the mahmal :— 

“Ibis sguare skeleton frame of wood with 
& pyramidal top, and has a covering of black 
brocada richly worked with inscriptions and 
ornamental embroidery in gold, in some parts 
upon a ground of green or red silk, and bor- 
dered with a fringe of silk, with tassels, sur- 
mounted by silver balls. Its covering is not 
always made after the same pattern with re- 
gard to the decorations, but in every cover 
that I have seen, I have remarked on the 
upper part of the front a view of the Temple 
of Makkah, worked in gold, and over it the 
Sultan's cipher. It contains nothing : but has 
two copies of the Kurfu, one on a small 
scroll, and the other in the usual form of a 
book, also small, each inclosed ina case of 





TEE MAHMAL. (Lane) 


t silver, attached externally at the top. 
he five balls with crescents, which orna- 
ment the mahmal, are of gilt silver. The 
mahmal is borne by a fine tall camel, which 
is generally indulged with exemption from 


every kind of labour during the remainder of 


ita lite.” 

Eastern travellers often confuse the mah- 
mal with the kiswah, or covering for the 
Ka'bah, which is a totally distinct thing, 
although it is made in Cairo and sent at the 
game timeas the mahmal (xiswar.) 

"The Wahhibis prohibited the mahmal as 
an object of vain pomp, and on one occasion 
intercepted the caravan which escorted it, 
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Captain Burton saw both the an and 
the Damascus mahmals on the p below 
“Arafah at the time of the pilgrimage. 


MAHMUDIYAH (Broyameo). A 
Shi'ah sect founded by Mir Sharif, who in 
the reign of Akbar held & military appoint- 
ment in Bengal He was a disciple of Mah- 
miid of Busakhwin, the founder of the Nug- 
tawiyah sect. Mahmid lived in the reign of 
Timur, and professed to be al-Mahdi. He 
also called himself the Shakhs-i-Wahid—the 
Individual one. He used to guote the verse, 
“It may bethatthy Lord will raise thee u 
toa glorious (mahmud) station” (Siira 
xvii. 81). From this he argued that the 
body of man had been advancing in purity 
since the creation, and that on its reaching to 
a certain degree, one Mahmud (glorious) 
wonld arise, and that then the dispensation 
of Muhammad would come to an end. He 
claimed to be the Mahmid. He also taught 
the doctrine of transmigration, and that the 
beginning of everything was the earth atom 
(nugtah). It is on this account that tag aro 
called in Persian the Nugtawiyah sect. They 
are also known by the names Mahmidiyah 
and Wahidiyah. Shah “Abbis, King of Per- 
sia, expelled them from his dominions, but 
Akbar received the fugitives kindly, and pro- 
moted some amongat them to high offices of 
State. 


MAHR (ye). Heb. Yin». The 


dower or settlement of money or property on 
the wife, without which & marriage is not 
legal, for an explanation of which see the 
article on DOWER. 

The Hebrew word occurs three times in 
the old Testament, viz. Gen. xxxiv. 12, Xx. 
xxii. 17, 1 Sam. xviii. 25. (power and 
MARRIAGE.) 


MAHRAM (ps). Lit, “ Unlaw- 
fol” A near relative with whom it is un- 
lawful to marry. Muhammad enjoined that 
every woman performing pilgrimage should 
havea mahram witb her night and day, to 
prevent scandal. (Mishkat, book xi. ch. i.) 


ArL-MA'IDAH (itaI1). Lit. “ The 
table.” The title of the vth Sarahof the Gur'in, 
inthe 114th verseof which the word occurs: “O 
Jesus, 8on of Mary! is thy Lord able to send 
down to us a table?” , 

“ This miracle is thus related by the com- 
mentators. Jesus having at the reguest of 
his followers asked it of God, a red table 
immediately descended, in their sight, between 
two olouds, and was set before them: where- 
upon he rose up, and, having made the ablu- 
tion, prayed, and then took off the cloth which 
covered the table, saying, “In the name of 
God, the best provider of food!' What the 
provisions were with which this table was 
furnished, is a matter wherein the expositors 
are not agreed. One will have them to be 
nine cakes of bread and nine fishes: another, 
bread and fiesh: another, all sorts of food ex- 
cept fisah j another, all sorts of food except 
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bread and fesh: another, all except breadand | 


fish : another, one fish which had the taste of 
all manner of food: and another, fruita of 
paradise 5 but the most received tradition is 
that when the table was uncovered, there ap- 
peared a fish ready dressed, without scales or 
prickly fins, dropping with fat, having salt 
placed at its head and vinegar at its tail, and 
round it all sorts of herbs except leeks, and 
fine loaves of bread, on one of which there 
were olives, on the second honey, on the third 
butter, on the fourth cheese, and on the fifth 
dried fesh. They add that Jesus, at the re- 
guest of the Apostles, showed them another 
miracle, by restoring the fish to life, and 
causing its scales and fins to return to it, at 
which the standers-by being affrighted, he 
caused it to become as it was before, that 
one thousand three hundred men and women, 
all aflicted with bodily infirmities or poverty, 
ate of these provisions, and were satisfied, 
the fish remaining whole as it was at first, 
that then the table few up to heaven in the 
. 3ight of all: and every one who had partaken 
of this food wore delivered from their infir- 
mities and misfortunes : and thatit continued 
to descend for forty days together, at dinner- 
time, and stood on the ground till the sun 
declined, and was then taken up into the 
clouds. Some of the Muhammadan writers 
are of opinion that this table did not really 
descend, but that it was only a parable, but 
most think the words of the Gur'an are 
plain to the contrary. A further tradition is 
that several men were changod into swine for 
disbelieving this miracle, and attributing it 
to magic art: or, as others pretend, for steal- 
ing some of the victuals from off it. Several 
otber fabulous circumstances are also told, 
which are scarce worth transcribing. Some 
say the table descended on a Sunday, which 
was the reason of the Christians observing 
that day assacred. Others pretend that this 
day is still kept among them as a very great 
festival, and it seems asif the story had its 
rise from an imperfect notion of Christ's last 
supper and the institution of the Eucharist.” 
(Sale's Gur'an.) 


MAIMUNAH (&iyeee). The last 
of Muhammad's wives. A sister to Ummu 
'I-Fazl, the wife of al--Abbas, and conse- 
guently related to the Prophet. She was a 
widow, 51 years of age, when Muhammad 
married her. She survived him, and diedat 
the age of 81, being buried on the very spot 
on which she had celebrated her marriage. 
(Muir's Life of Mahomet, new ed. p. 403.) 


MAINTENANCE. Arabic nafagah 
(&ws), wbicb, in the langua of the 
jaw, signifles all those things which are neces- 
sary to the snppori of life, such as food, 
olothes, and loggi ena F3 many confine 
it solely to food. (Durru I-Mukhtar, p. 288.) 

There are three causes of maintenance 
established by law. (1) Marriage, (2) Rela- 
ionship: (3) Property (te. in case of & 
lave) 


MAINTENANCE 


A husband is bound to gire proper main- 
tenance to his wife or wives, provided she or 
they have not become refractory or rebel- 
lious, but have surrendered herself or them- 
selres to the custody of their husband. 

Maintenance may be decreed out of the 
property of an absent husband, whetber it be 
held in trust, or deposit, or muzdrabah for 
him. 

If the husband become poor to such an de- 
gree as to be unable to provide his wife her 
maintenance, still they are not to be sepa- 
rated on this account, but the @azi shall 
direct the woman to procure necessaries for 
herself upon her husband's credit, the amount 
remaining a debt upon him. 

A divorced wife is entitled to food, cloth- 
ing, and lodging during the period of her 
“iddah, and until her delivery, if she be preg- 
nant. No maintenance is, however, due toa 
woman, whether pregnant or not, for the 
“iddah observed upon the death of her hus- 
band. No maintenance is due to a woman 
upon separation caused by her own fault. 

A father is bound to support his infant 
children: and no one shares the obligation 
with him. 

A mother, who isa married wife, cannot be 
compelled to suckle her infant, except where 
a nurse cannot be procured, or the child re- 
fuses totake the milk of any other than of 
the mother, who in that case is bound to 
suckle it, unless incapacitated for want of 
henlth, or other sufficient cause. 

Jf neither the father nor the child has any 
property, the mother may be compelled to 
suckle it. 

The maintenance of an infant child is in- 
cumbent upon the father, although he be of 
a different religion: and, in the same manner, 
the maintenance of a wife is incumbent upon 
her husband, notwithstanding this circum- 
stance. 

Maintenance of children becomes, however, 
incumbent upon the father only where they 
possess no independent property. 

When the father is poor and the child's 
paternal grandfather is rich, and the child's 
own property is unavailable, the grandfather 
may be directed to maintain him, and tbe 
amount will be a debt due to him from the 
father, for which the grandfather may have 
recourse against bim, after which the father 
may reimburse himself by having recourse 
against the child's property, if there is 
any. 

When the father is infirm and the child has 
no property of his own, the paternal grand- 
father may be ordered to maintain him, with- 
out right of recourse against anyone: and, in 
like manner, if the child's mother be rich, or 
the grandmothber rich, while its fatber is poor, 
she may be ordered to msintain the child, 
and the maintenance will be a debt against 
the child if he be not infirm, bnt if he be 80, 
he is not liable. 

If the father is poor and the mother is 
rich, and the young child has also & rich 
grandfather, the mother should be ordered to 


| maintain the child out of her own property, 








MAINTENANCE 


Witha right of recourse against the father and 
the grandfather is not to be called upon to do 
20. When the fatberis poor, and has a rich 
brother, he may be ordered to maintain the 
child, with right of recourse against the 
father. 

When male children have strength enough 
to work for their livelihood, though not 
actnally adult, the father may set them to 
work for their own maintenance, or hire them 
out, and maintain them out of their wages : 
but he has no power to hire females out for 
work or service, 

A father must maintain his female children 
absolutely until they are married, when they 
have no property of their own. But he is not 
obliged to maintain his adult male children 
unless they are disabled by infirmitv or 
disease. 

It is also incumbent on a father to maintain 
his son's wife, when the son is young, poor, 
or infirm. 

The maintenance to an adult daughter, or 
to an adult son who is disabled, resta upon 
the parents in three egual parts, two-thirds 
being furnished by the father, and one-third 
by the mother. 

A child in easy circumstances may be com- 
pelled to maintain his poor parenta, whether 
they be Muslim or not, or whether by their 
own industry they be able to earn anything 
for subsistence or not. 

Where there are male and female children, 
or children only of the male sex,or only of 
the female scx, the maintenance of both 
parents is alike incumbent upon them. 

Where there is a mixture of male and 
female children, the maintenance of both 
parents is incumbent on them alike. 

When a motber is poor, her son is bound 
to maintain her, though he be in straitened 
circumstances himself, and she not infirm. 
When a son is able to maintain only one of 
his parents, the mother has the better right : 
and if be have both parents and a minor son, 
and is able to maintain only one of them, the 
son has the preferable right. When he has 
both parents, and cannot afford maintenance to 
either of them, he should take them to live 
with bim, that they may participate in what 
food he has for himself. When the son, 
though poor, is earning something, and his 
father is infirm, the son should allow the 
father to share his food with him. 

As of a father and mother, so the mainte- 
nance of grandfathers and grandmothers, if 
they be indigent, is incumbent upon their 

andcbildren, though the former be of 

iferent religion. 

It is a man's duty to provide maintenance 
for all his infant male relations within pro- 
hibited degrees who are in poverty, and 
also to all female rolations within the same 
degrees, whether infants or adults, where 
they are in necessity: and also to all adult 
male relations within the same degrees who 
are poor, disabled, or blind, but the obliga- 
tion does not extend beyond those rela- 
tions. 

No adult male, if in health, is entitled to 
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maintenance, thongh he is poor: but a person 
ia obliged to maintain his adult female rela- 
tives, though in health of body, if they re- 
guire it. The maintenance of a mere relative 
is not incambent on any poor person, con- 
trary to the maintenance of a wife and child, 
for whom poor and rich are egually liable. 

When a poor person has a father and & 
son's son, both in easy circumstances, the 
father is liable for his maintenance: and 
when there is a daughter and a son's son, 
the daughter only is liable, though they both 
divide the inheritance between them. So 
also, when there isa daughter's daughter, or 
daughter's son, and @ full brother, the child 
of the daughter, whether male or female, is 
liable, though the brother is entitled to the 
inheritance. When a person has a parent 
anda child, both in easy circumstances, the 
latter is liable, though both are egually near 
tohim. Butif he have a grandfather and & 
gon's son, they are liable for his maintenance 
in proportion to their shares in the inherit- 
ance, that is, the grandfather for a sixth, and 
the son's son for the remainder. If a poor 
person has & Chbrisffan son and a Muslim 
brother, both in easy circumstances, the son 
is liable for the maintenance, though the 
brother would take the inheritance. If he 
has & mother and grandfather, they are both 
Hable in proportion to their shares as heirs, 
that is, the mother in one-third, and the 
grandfather in two-thirde. So, also, when 
with the mother thereis a full brother, or the 
son of a full brother, ora full paternal uncle, 
or any other of the 'ugabah or residuaries 
the maintenance ia on them, by thirds accord- 
ing tothe rules of inheritance. When there 
is a maternal uncle, and the son of a fall 
paternal uncle, the liability for maintenance 
is on the former, thongh the latter would 
have the inheritance, because the condition 
of liability is wanting on the latter, who'is not 
within the forbidden degrees. 

Ifa man have a paternal uncle and aant, 
and a maternal aunt,.his maintenance is on 
the uncle: and if the uncle be in straitened 
circamstances, it is on both the others. The 
principle in this case is, that when & person 
who takes the whole of the inheritance is in 
straitened circamstances, his inability is the 
same as death, and being as it were dead, the 
maintenance is cast on the remaining relatives 
in the same proportions ag they would be en- 
titled to in the inheritance of the person to 
be maintained, if the other were not in 
existence: and that when one who takes only 
a& part of the inheritance is in strsitened cir- 
cumstances, he is to.be treatod as if he were 
dead, and the maintenance is cast on the 
others, sccording to the shares of the inhe- 
ritance to which they would be entitled if 
they should succeed together with him. (Bes 
Durru 'I- Mukhtar, Babu 'n-Nafagah.) 


ALz-MAISIR (eel!). A game of 
chance forbidden 6 the na Barata 4, 


2163 v. 92, 98. It signifles a game per- 
formed with srrows, and much in use with 
pagan Arabs. But the term a/-maisar is 
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now understood to include all games of chance 
or hazard. 


MAJBUB (vps). A complete 
sunuch, as distipguished from khasi, or one 
who is simply castrated. (Hidayah, vol. i. 
p. 356.) 


Az-MAJID (sepel!). “The Glo- 
rious One.” One of the ninety-nine names or 
attributes of God. It occurs in the @ur'in. 
Sirah xi. 76: “ Verily He is to be praised 
and gloriied." 


MAJORITY. (pvsretr.) 
MAJUJ (sp). (rasus.) 


ar-MAJUS (uayees)V), pl. of Majiusi. 
The Magians. Mentioned in the @ur'in only 
once, Siirah xxii, 17: “As to those who be- 
Heve, and the Jewa, and the Sabeites, and 
the Christians, and the Magians, and those 
who join other gods with God, of a truth, 
(God ahall decide between them on the Day of 
Resurrection: for God is witness of all 
things.” 

Most Muhammadan writers (especially 
amongat the Shi'ahs) believe them to have 
formerly possessed a@ revelation from God 
which they have since lost. 

The Magians were a sect of ancient philo- 
sophers which arose in the East at a very 
sarly period, devoting much of their time to 
the study of the heaveniy bodies. They 
Were the learned men of their time, and we 
find Daniel the Prophet fpromoted to the 
head of this sect in Chaldea. (Dan v. 11.) 
They are supposed to have worshipped the 
Deity under the emblem of fire, whilst the 
Sabiane, to whom they were opposed, wor- 
shipped the heavenly bodies. They held in 
the greatest abhorrence the worship of images, 
and considered fire the purest symbol of the 
Divine Being. This religious sect was re- 
formed by Zoroaster in the sixth century 
before Christ, and it was the national religion 
of Persia until it was supplanted by Muham- 
madanism. The Magians are now known in 
Persia as Gabrs, and in Indiaas Parsis. Their 
sacred book is the Zend Avestu, an English 
translation of which has been published by 
Mr. A. H. Bleeck (Hertford, 1864), from Pro- 
fesaor Bprogela German translation. There 
is an able refutation of the Pirsi religion by 
the late Rev. John Wilson, D.D. (Bombay, 
1843). 


MAJZUB (ydeee).  Lit. “ At- 
tracted.” A term used by the Siifis for a per- 
son whom God has chosen fpr Himself, for a 
manifestation of His love, and who is thus 
enabled toattain to all the stages of Siifiism 
witbont any effort or trouble. (See (“Abdu 
"r-Razzdg's Dict. of Sufi Terms.) 


MAKKAH (Se). The capital of 
Arabia, and the most sacred city of the Mus- 
lims. It is celebrated as the birth-place of 
Muhammad, and as the site of the Ka'bah, 
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or Sacred Cube, building. Muhammad is re- 
lated to have said of Makkah, “ What & 
aplendid city thou art! If I had not been 
driven out of thee by my tribe, I would dwell 
in no other place but in thee.” ''It is not 
man but God who has made Makkah sacred." 
“ My people will be always safe in this world 
and the nextas long as they respect Makkah.” 
(dfishkat, book xl. ch. xv.) 

Makkah (the ancient name of which was 
Bakkah)is situated in about 21” 30' N. lat., 
40” 20 E. long., and 70 miles from the Red 
Sea, in a sandy valley running north and 
south, and from 100 to 70 paces brond. The 
chief part of the city is placed where the 
valley is widest. In the narrower part there 
are single rows of houses only, or detnched 
shops. The town itself covers a space of 
about 1,500 paces in length, but the whole 
extent of ground comprehended under the de- 
nomination of Makkah, amounts to 8,500 

aces in length. The surrounding rocky 
his are from 200 to 500 feet in height, 
barren, and destitute of trees. Most of the 
town is situated in the valley itself, but there 
are some parts built on the sides of the hills. 
The streets are in general broader than those 
of Eastern cities, for the purpose of accommo- 
dating the vast number of pilgrimse who re- 
sorttoit. Thehouses are lofty and of stone, 
and tbe numerous windows that face the 
streets give to these guite a European aspect. 
Many of the houses are three stories high. 

The only public placein the body of the 
town is the large sguare of the great mosgue, 
which is enlivened during the Hajj (Pilgri- 
mage) by a great number of weli-stored shops. 
The streets are all unpaved, and in summer 
the sand and dust are as great a nuisance ag 
the mud is in the rainy season, during which 
they are scarcely passable after a storm. 

Makkah is badly provided with water. There 
are a few cisterns for receiving rain, and the 
well-wateris brackish. The famous well of 
Zamzam, in the great mosgue,is indeed copions 
enough to supply the whole town, but the water 
is not well tasted. The best water is brought 
by anagueduct from the vicinity of "Arafah, six 
or seven miles distant. There are two places 
in the interior of the city, where the ague- 
duct runs above ground, and in these parts 
itis let off into small channels or fountains, 
at which some slaves of the Sharif (the ruler 
of the city) are stationed to exact a toll from 
persons who fill their water-skins. 

All the houses in Makkah except those of 
the principal and richest inhabitants, are con- 
structed for the accommodation of lodgers, 
and dividod into numerous separate apart- 
ments, each consisting of a sitting-room and 
a small kitchen. Except four or five honsea 
belonging to the Sharif, two colleges, and the 
gacred mosgue, Makkah has no public edi- 
fices of any impurtanco. 

The inhabitants of Makkah, with few ex- 
ceptions, are Arabians. They have two 
kinds of employment, trade and the service 
of the temple. During the Hajj, Makkah be- 
comes one of the largest fairs in the East, 
and certainly the most interesting, from the 
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variety of nations which freguent it. The 
merchants of the Spa make large profits 
during this time by their merchandise. They 
have also a considerable trade with the Be- 
duins and with other parts of Arabia. The 
greatest profit, howover, is derived from: 
supplying food for 60,000 pilgrims and 20,000 
cameis. The only articles of manufacture 


are some pottery and benda: there are a few 
dyeing-houses in the city. 
Makkah is governed by & Sharif, who is 
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MALAKU 'L-MAUT 
chosen from the Saiyide (or desce”-lanta of 


the Prophet) settled in tbe Hijaz, who were 
once numerous, but are now reduced to & few 
families in Makkah. Although he obtains his 
office by the choice of his people, or by force, 
he holds his suthority from the Turkish 
Sultan. 
Makkah was the seat oi government 
during the reigns of the first five Khalifahs. 
oran account of the sacred temple, see 
the article on MASJIDU 'L-BARAM.) 
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MAKKAH, (From Stanley Lane-Poole's edition of Lane's “ Selections.") 


MAKRUH (3,Se). Lit. “That 
which is hateful Kd unbecoming.” A term 
used in the religious, civil, and ceremonial 
law of Islam, for an act the unlawfulness of 
which is not abaolutely certain, but which is 
considered improper and unbecoming. 

The author of the Hidayah remarks that 
the doctors of the Hanafi sect have disngreed 
an to the extent to which the term can be 
received. 

The Imim Muhammad is of opinion that 
makruh is unlawful, but as he could not draw 
any convincing argament in favour of his 
opinion from either the @Gar'in or Traditions, 
he renounced the general application of “ un- 
lawfulness” with respect to such things or 
acts, and classed them under those which are 
merely improper. 

The Imims Abu Hanifah and Abu Yusuf 
hold that the term applies to that which in 
its gualities nearly approaches to unlawful, 
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ha The Angel of Deatb." 


without it being actually s0. (Hidayah, vol. 
iv. p. 86.) 

In the Kitabu 't-Ta'rifat, that which is 
makrih ia divided into makruh tahrimi, "that 
which is nearly unlawful”, and makruh tan- 
zih, “that which approarhes the lawful.” 

In all works on Muhammadan law, a sec- 
tion is devoted to the consideration of things 
which are held to be makruh. 

ar-MALATKAH GSM).  Lit, 
“The Angels” The title of the xxxvth 
Chapter of the @ur'in in the first verse of 
which the word occurs:—“ Who employeth 
the angels as envoys.” Itis alzo called Suratu 
'-Fatir, the “ Chapter of the Originatov.” 


MALAK (wke). fanari.) 

MALAKU 'L-MAUT (wyol ckle). 
See Gur'in, Sirah 
xxxii. 11: " Thoungelof death who is charged 
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with you shall cause you to die: then ye 
shall be returned to your Lord.” He is also 
called 'Izra'il. 


MALANG («&5-). An order 
of Muhammadan fagirs or darveshes, who 
are the descendants and followers of Jaman 
Juti, a follower of Zindu Shah Madar. They 
usually wear the hair of the head very full 
and matted and formed into a knot behind. 
The order is a very common one in India. 
(Herklot's Musalmans, p. 290.) 


ar-MALIK («8W1). “The Pos- 
bessor, lord, ruler.” One of the ninety-nine 
names or attributes of God. It freguently 
occurs in the @ur'in, e.g. in tbe first Sirsh, 
“ Ruler of the Day of Judgment.” 


MALIK (ebte). Int. “ One in au- 
thority, a possessor.” The angel who is said 
to preside over hell, and superintend the 
torments of the damned. He is mentioned in 
the Gur'in, Siirah xliii. 77: “ And they shall 
cry out, O Malik! let thy Lord make an end 
of us: he shallsay, Verily, tarry here.” Per- 


baps the same as Ya Molech, the fire-god 
and tutelary deity of the children of Ammon. 


MALIK (“ble). The founder of a 
sect of Sunni Muslims. 

The Imim Abi “Abdi 'Ilah Malik ibn Anas, 
the founder of one of the four orthodox sects 
of Sunnis, was born at al-Madinah, 4.H. M4 
(&.». 716). He lived in the same place and 
received his earliest impressions of Islam 
from Sabl ibn Sa'd, the almost sole survivor 
of the Companions of the Prophet. He was 
considered to be the most learned man of his 
time, and his self-denial and -abstinence were 
such that he usually fasted four days in the 
week. He enjoyed the advantages of a per- 
sonal acguaintance and familiar intercourse 
with the Imam Abu Hanifah, althougb dif- 
fering from him on many important guestions 
regarding the authority of the Traditions. 
His pride, however, was at least egual to his 
literary endowments. In proof of this, it js 
related of him that when the great Khalifah 
Harinu 'r-Rashid came to al-Madinah to visit 
the tomb of the Prophet, Malik having gone 
forth to meet him, the Khalifah addressed 
him, “O Malik! I entreat as a favour that 
you will come every day to me and my two 
sons, Amin and Ma'min, and instruct us in 
traditional knowledge.” To which the sage 
hanghtily replied, “O Khalifah, science is of 
a dignified nature, and instead of going to 
any person, reguires that all should come to 
it.” The story further says that the sovereign, 
with much humility, asked his pardon ac- 
knowledged the truth of Lis remark, and .ent 
both his sons to Milik, who seated them 
among his other scholars without any distinc- 
tion. 

With regard to the Traditions, his autho- 
rity is generally guoted as decisive in 
fact, he considered them as altogether super- 
seding the judgment of a man, and on his 
death-bed severely condemned himaelf for the 
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many decisions he had presumed to give on 
the mere suggestion of his own reason. The 
Gur'in and the Sunnah excepted, the only 
study to which he applied himself in his 
latter days, was the contemplation of the 
Deity : and his mind was at length so much 
#bs3orbed in the immensity of the Divine at- 
tributes and perfections, as to lose sight of 
all more insignificant objecta! Hence he 
gradually withdrew himself from the world, 
became indifferent to its concerna, and after 
some years of complete retirement, died at al- 
Madinah, A.H. 179 (A.p. 796). His antbority 
isat present chiefly received in Barbary and 
the other northern states of Africa. Of his 
works, the only one upon record is one of 
tradition, known as the Muwatta', His prin- 
cipal pepil was ash-Shafi'i, who afterwards 
himself gave the name to a sect. 

MALIKU 'L-MULK adi “e), 
“The Lord of the Kingdom.” One of the 
ninety-nine names or attributes of God. It 
occars once in the Gur'in, Sirah iii. 25: “ Say, 
0 God, Lord of the Kingdom, Thou givost the 
kingdom to whomsoever Thou pleasest, and 
strippest the kingdom from whomsoever 
Thou pleasest.” 

MAL ZAMINI (,5e je). Bail 
for property. Alegal term. (Hidayah, vol. 
Hi. p. 568). Bail for the person is hazir 
zam3ni. 

MAMAT (we). “Death”: eg. 
Sirah vi. 163: “ My prayers, my saarifice, 
my life, and my death, belong to God.” 
faavr.) 


MAMLUK (&yke), pl. mamilik. 
“ Aslave.” A term used in Muslim law for & 
bond-siave, the word 'abd signifying both “ a 
slave” and “ aservant of God.” It occurs only 
once in the Gur'in, Sirah xvi. 77: “ God pro- 
pound 8 comparison between a slave (mam- 
uk) and the property of his master.” 

his word has become historic in the 
Mamlukes, or that military body of slaves who 
for a long time ruled t. These military 
slaves were first organized by Malik as-Salih, 
who purchased many thousands of slaves in 
the markets of Asia, and brought them to 
Egypt in the 18th century. They were by 
him embodied into a corps of 12,000 men, 
but in a.p. 1254, they revolted, and killed 
Turan Shah, the last prince of the Aiyib 
dynasty. They then raised to the throne of 
Egypt al-Mu'izz, who was himself a Turko- 
man slave. The Mamlukes continued the 
ruling pa in Egypt till a.p. 1517, when 
Salim defeated- them and put to death 
Tumaun Bey, the last of the Mamluke 
dynasty. They were, however, ma ained 
in Egypt as a military aristocracy, ani were 
a powerful body at the time of the French 
invasion. Muhammad 'Ali Pasha of Egypt 
Gestroyed tbeir power and influence by mur- 
dering many of them in xp. 1811. 


MA'MUDIYAH (Ktoyene). A word 
used by the commentator al-Baisiwi for 
Christian Baptism In remarking on Sirah 
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fi. 192, “the baptism of God” (Sibghatu 
"Nak), he says, “ The Nazarenes used to dip 
their children in yellow water, and they 
called it Mm'mudiyah , and they said, whoever 
was dipped in Masmiyah was purified, and 
that it was a sign of his becoming a Naza- 
rena” (See Tafsiru I- Buizawi, in loco.) 


MANARAH (3). Anglice mi- 
naret. From manar, “a placo wore & fire is 
lit, lighthouse, pillar.” The lofty turret of a 
mosgue, from which tho Muw'azzin, or “ caller 
to prayer,” invites the people to prayer. In 
the carly days of Islim there were no mina- 
rets to the mosgues, those at @ubi' and al- 
Madinah being erccted by “Umar ibn “Abdi 'I- 
“Aziz, A.H. 86. (mosovr.) 


MANASIK (s-ke). From man- 
sik, “a place of sacrifice.” The sacred rites 
and ceremonies attending the pilgrimage. 
Pass.) 


MANAT (we). An idol men- 
tioned in the @ur'in, Sirah lili. 19, 20: « What 
think ye, then, of al-Lat and al-'Uzza, and 
Manat, the third idol besidoa.” 

According to Husain, it was an idol of the 
'tribes of Huzail and Khazi'ah. For a dis- 
cussion of the subject, soe tho article on 
LAT, 

az-MANI' (ai). “The With- 
holder.” One of the ninety-nine names Or 
attributes of God. It does not occur in the 
Gur'an, but is given in the Hadis. 


MANIHAH (&eese). AA legal 
term for a camel lent, with permission to use 
its milk, ita hair, and its young, but on condi- 
tion of returning the camel itself. Such an 
animal cannot be sacrificed. (Mishkat, book 
iv. cb. 50.) 


MANLA (Xx). 


A Muhammadan priest. 
of Maulavi or Mulla. 


MAN-LA-YASTAHZIRAPU 'L- 
FAGIH (Se! 3ykmio2 3 073). L book 
of ea traditions compiled by S. yid Razi, 
A.H. 406. 


MANNA. Arabic mann (4): Heb. 
min, Greekpr va. The giving of 


” 
manna to the childre: of Israel is mentioned 
three times in the @ur'in. 

Surah ii. 64: “ And we overshadowed them 
with the cloud, and sent down manna and the 
guails.” 

Siirah xx. 82: “ We caused the manns and 
the guails tc descend upon you.” 

Sarah vii. 160: “Wo. caused clouds to 
overshadow them, and sent down upon them 
the manna and the guails.” 

“Abdu 'I#Aziz, in his com.uentary, 82y8 it 
was like white sugar. 


MANSLAUGHTER. (mvroer.) 


MANUMISSION. Arabic “Itg 
(se). (eraveet.) 


A learned man. 
The Egyptian form 
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MAGAM MAHMUD 
pa «A glorious station,” or 
placein henven, said to be reserved for Mu- 
hammad. It is mentioned in tbe xvntb 
chapter of the Gur'in, verse 81: “ It may be 
that thy Lord will raise thee to d glorious 
station.” 

Religious Muslims always pray that God 
will yrant the Magam Mahmud to their 
Prophot, when they hear the Azan rocited. 
(azan.) 


MAGAMU IBRAHIM (esa! po). 
« Tho place or station of Abra, m.” Men- 
tioned twice in the @ur'in. 

Surah iii. 91: “ Init (Makkah) are evident 
aigns, even the place of Abraham." 

Sarah ii. 119: “Take ye the station of 
Abraham for a place of prayer.” 

Itis a placeat Makkah within the Masjid 
boundary, supposed to have the impression 
of the foot-marks of Abraham. Barckhardt 
mays this is N small building, supported by 
six pillurs about eight feet high, four of which 
are surrounded from the top to bottom hya 
fno iron railing, while they leave the space 
behind the two hind pillars open. Within the 
railing is a frame about five feet agunre, ter- 
minating in a pyramidal top, and said to con- 
tain the sacred stone upon which Abraham 
stood when ho built the Ka'bah. 


MAOSURAH (iyde). A closet or 
place of retirement. “A place set apart in 
morngues, enclosed with curtains, where de- 
vout men recite their supererogatory prayers, 
and porform zikr. (anna) 


MARIYATU 'L-MIBTIYAH (die 
KeeeI1). (MARY THE corT.) 


MARRIAGE. The celebration of 
the marriage contract is called nikah (3). 
The festive rejoicings 'urs (v3): Persian 
shidi). Marriage is enjoined upon every 
Muslim, and celibacy is fregucntly condemned 
by Muhammad. Itis related in the Traditions 
that Muhammad said : “ When the servant of 
God marries, he perfects haM of his roligion :” 
and that “on one occasion Muhammad 
anked n man if he was married, and being 
answered in the negative, he said, "Art thou 
sound and healthy?" Upon the man reply- 
ing that he was, Muhammad anid, ' Then thou 
art one of the brothers of tne devil.” (Mishkat, 
book xiii, ch. i.) Conseguently in Islam, 
even the ascetic orders are rather married 
than single. 

Itis related that one of the Companions, 
named “Usmin ibn Maz'un, wished tolesda 
life of celibacy, but M:.hammad f ade 
him. 

The following are some of the sayings of 
Muhammad on the subject of marriage (see 
Mishkatu 'I-Masabih, book xiti.) :— 

«Theo best wedding is that upon which the 
least trouble and expense is bestowed.” 

«The worat of fonsts are marriage feasts, 
to which the rich are invited and the poor 
left out, and he who abandons the accepta- 
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tion of an invitation, then verily disobeys God 
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and His Prophet.” 

“ Matrimoniai alliances (between two fami- 
lies or tribes) increase friendship more than 
anything else.” 

“ Marry women who will love their hus- 
bands and be very prolific, for I wish you to 
be more numerous than any other people.” 

“« When anyone demands your daughter in 
marriage, and you are pleased with his dis- 
position and his faith, then give her to him: 
forif you do not 8o, then there will be strife 
and contention in the world.” 

“A woman may be married either for her 
money, her reputation, her beauty, or her 
religion : then look out fora religious woman, 
forif you do marry other than a religious 
woman, may your hands be rubbed with 
dirt.” 


“AN young men who have arrived at the 
age of puberty should marry, for marriage 
prevents sins. He who cannot marry skould 
fast.” 

“ When a Muslim marries he perfects half 
his religion, and he should practise absti- 
nence for the remaining half.” 

“Beware! make not large settlements 
upon women, because, if great scttlements 
were & cause of greatness in the world and 
of righteousness before God, surely it would 
be most proper for the Prophet of God to 
make them.” 

“When any of you wishes to demand a 
woman in marriage, if he can arrange it, let 
him see her first.” 

“A woman ripe in years shall have her 
consent asked iu marriage, and if she remain 
silent her silence is her consent, and if she 
refuse she shall not be married by force.” 

“A widow shall not be married until she 
be consulted, nor shall a virgin be married 
until her consent be asked.” The Compa- 
nions said, “ In what manner is the permission 
ofa virgin?” He replied, “ Her consent is by 
her silence.” 

“If a woman marries without the consent 
of her guardian, her marriage is null and 
void, is null and void, is null and void, then, 
if her marriage hath been consummated, the 
woman shall take her dower, if her guar- 
dians dispute about her marriage, then the 
king is her guardian.” 

The subject of Muslim marriages will now 
be treated in the present article under the 
headings—I. The Validity of Marriage: II. 
The Legal Disablities to Marriage: III. The 
Religious Ceremony : IV. The Marriage Fes- 
tivities. 

I.—The Validity of Marriage. 


Muslims are permitted to marry four free 
women, and to have as many elaves for con- 
cubines as they may have acguired, See 
Gar'in, Sirah iv. 3: “Of women who seem 
good in your eyes, marry two, or three, or 
four, and if ye still fear that ye shall not 
act eguitably, then one only: or the sinves 
whom ye have acguired.” fwrves.) 

Usufructory or temporary marriages were 
sanctioned by the Prophet, but this law is 
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said by the Sunnis to have been abrogated, 
nalthough it is allowed by the Shi'ahs, and is 
practised in Persia in the present day. 
(eurar.) These temporary marriages are 
undoubtedly the grentest blot in Muhammad's 
moral legislation, and admit of no satisfac- 
tory apology. 

Marriage, according to Muhammadan law, 
is simply a civil contract, and ita validity 
does not depend upon any religious ceremony. 
Though the civil contract is not positively 
prescribed to be reduced to writing, its vali- 
dity depends upon the consent of the parties, 
which is called ijab and gabil, « declaration” 
and “ acceptance”j the presence of two male 
Witnesses (or one male and two female wit- 
nesses): and a dower of not less than ten 
dirhams, to be settled upon the woman. The 
omission of the settlement does not, however, 
invalidate the contract, for under any cir- 
cumstances, the woman becomes entit:led to 
her dower of ten dirhams or more, (A dower 
suitable to the position of the woman is 
called Mukru 'I-misl.) 

Liberty is allowed a woman who has 
reached the age of puberty, to marry or re- 
fase to marry a particular man, independent 
of her guardian, who has no power to dispose 
of her in marriage without her consent or 
against her will, while the objection is re- 
served for the girl, married by her guardian 
during her infancy, to ratify or dissolve the 
contract immediately on reaching her majo- 
rity. When a woman, adult and sane, elects 
to be married through an agent (wakil), she 
empowera him, in the presence of competent 
Witnesses, to convey her consent to the bride- 
groom. 'The agent, if a stranger, need not 
see her, and it is sufficient that the wit- 
hesses, who see her, satisfy him that she, 
expresaly or impliedly, consents to the propo- 
sition of which he is the bearer. The law 
respects the modesty of the sex, and nilows 
the expression of consent on the part of the 
lady by indirect waya, even without words. 
With & virgin, silence is taken as consent, 
and so is a smile or laugh. 

Mr. Syed Ameer Ali says :— 

“ The validity of a marriago under the Mu- 
hammadan law depends on two conditions : 
first, on the capacity of the parties to marry 
each other: secondly, on the celebration of 
the marriage according to the forms pre- 
scribed in the place where the marriage is 
celebrated, or which are recognised as legal 
by the customary law of the Mussalmans. 
Itis a recognised principle that the capacity 
of each of the parties to a marriageis to be 
judged of by their respective ler domicilii 
“If they are each, whether belonging to the 
same country or to difforent countries, ca- 
pable according to their /ex domicilit of mar- 
riage with the other, they have the capacity 
reguired by the rule under consideration. In 
short, as in other contracts, so in that of 
marriage, personal capacity must depend on 
the law of domicil." 

“ The capacity of a Mussalman domiciled in 
England will beregulated by the English law, 
but the capacity of one who is domiciledin the 
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Belad-ul-Islam (i.e. « Mahammadan country), 
by the provisions of the Mussalman law. It 
is, therefore, important to consider what the 
reguisite conditions are to vest in an indi- 
vidual the capacity to enter into 8 valid con- 
tract of marriage. Asa general rule, it may 
be remarked, that under the Islamic law, tbe 
capacity to contract & valid marriage rests 
on the same basis as'the capacity to enter 
into any otber contract. « Among the condi- 
tiona which are reguisite for the validity of 
a contract of marriage (says the Fatawa-i- 
Alangiri, p. 377), are understanding, puberty, 
and freedom, in the contracting parties, with 
this difference, that whilst the first reguisite 
is essentially necessary for the validity of the 
marriage, as a marriage cannot be contracted 
by & majnun (non compos mentis), or & boy 
without understanding, the other two condi- 
tions are reguired only to Five operation to 
the contract, as the marriage contracted by a 
(minor) boy (possessed) of understanding is 
dependent for its operation on the consent of 
his guardisn.' Puberty and discretion con- 
stitute, accordingly, the essential conditions 
of the capacity to enter into & valid contract 
of marriage. A person who is an infant in 
the eye of the law is disgualified from enter- 
ing into any legal transactions (lassarufat-1- 
shariyeh—tararrufat-1-shar“iah), and is conse- 
guently incompetent to contract a marriage. 
Like the English common law, however, the 
Mohammadan law makes £& distinction be- 
tween a contract made by AR minor possessed 
of discretion or understanding and one made 
by a child who does not possess understand- 
ing. A marriage contracted by a minor who 
has not arrived at the age of discretion, or 
who does not posses3 understanding, or who 
cannot comprehend the conseguences of the 
act, is a mere nullity. 

.“ The Mohammadan law fixes no particular 
age when diseretion should be presumed. 
Under the English law, however, the age of 
seven marks the difference between want of 
understanding in children and capacity to 
comprehend the legal effects of particular 
acts. The Indian Peval Code also has fixed 
the age of seven As the period when the 
liability for offences should commence. It 
may be assumed, perhaps not without some 
reason, that the same rinciple ought to 
govern casen under the nhammadan law, 
that is, when a contract of marriage is entered 
into by a@ child under the age of seven, it 
will be regarded asanullity. Itis otherwise, 
however, in the case of & marriage Con- 
tracted by a person of understanding. It 
is valid,” says tbe Fatawa, ' though depen- 
dent for its oporation on the consent of the 
guardian." 

WA contract entered into by a person who is 
insane is null and void, unless it is made 
during a lucid interval. A slave cannot enter 
into a contract of marriage without the con- 
sent of his master. The Mussalman lawyers, 
therefore, add freedom (hurriyet) as one of 
the conditions to the capacity for marriage. 

« Majority is presumed, among the Hanafis 
and the Shiahs, on the completion of the fif- 
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teonth year, in the case of both males and 
females, unless there is any evidence to show 
that puberty was attained earlier. 

“ Besides puberty and discretion, the capa- 
city to marry reguires that there should be 
no legal disability or bar to the union of the 
parties: that in fact they should not be within 
the prohibited degrees, or 80 related to or 
connected with each other as to make their 
union unlawful.” Pra Syed Ameer Ali's Per- 
sonal Luw of the Muhammadans, p. 216.) 

With regard to the consent of the woman, 
Mr. Syed Ameer Ali remarks :— 

«No contract can be said to be complete 
unless the contracting parties understand its 
nature and mutually consent to it. A con- 
tract of marriage also implies mutual con- 
sent, and when the parties see one another, 
and of their own accord agree to bind them- 
selves, both having the capacity to do 80, 
there is no donbt as to the validity of the 
marriage. Owing, however, to the privacy 
in which Eastern women generally live, and 
the difficulties under which they Iabour inthe 
exercise of their own choice in matrimonial 
matters, the Mohammadan law, with some- 
what wesrying particularity, lays down the 
principle by which they may not only pro- 
tect themsalves from the cupidity of their 
natural guardians, but may also have & 
certain scope in the selection of their hus- 
bands. 

“For example, when a marriage is con- 
tracted on behalf of an adult person of either 
sex, it is an essential condition to its validity 
that such person should consent thereto, or, 
in other words, marriage contracted without 
his or her authority or consent is null, by 
whomsoever it may havo been entered into. 

« Among the Hanafis and the Shiahs, the 
capacity of a woman, who is adult and sane, 
to contract herself in marriage is absolute. 
The Shiah law is most explicit on this point. 
It expresely declares that, in the marriage of 
a discreet female (rashidah who is adulj, no 
guardian is reguired. The Hidaya holds 
the same opinion. A woman (it says) who is 
adult and of sound mind, may be married by 
virtue of her own consent, although the con- 
tract may not have been made or acceded to 
by her guardians, and this whether she bea 
virgin or saibbah. Among the Shafais and the 
Malikis, although the consent of the adult 
Virgin is an essential to the validity of a con- 
tract of marriage entered into on her behalf, 
as among the Hanafis and the Shiahs, she 
cannot contract herself in marriage without 
the intervention of a wali, (Hamilton's 
Hidayah, vol. i. 2, 5.) 

« Among the Shafais, 8 woman cannot per- 
sonally consent to the marriage. The pre- 
sence of the wali, or guardian, is essontially 
necessary to give validity to the contract. 
The wali's intervention is regaired by the 
Shafais and the Malikis to supplement the 
presumed incapacity of the woman to under- 
stand the nature of the contract, to settls 
the terms and other matters of & similar 
import, and to gaard the girl from being vic- 
timised by an anscrupulous adventurer, or 
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unfitted for her. It is owing to the impor- 
tance and multifariousness of the duties with 
which a walfis charged, that the Sunni law 
is particular in ascertaining the orderin which 
tho right of guardianship is possessed:by the 
different individuals who may be entitled to 
it.. The schools are not in accord with refe- 
rence tothe ordcr. The Hanafis entrust the 
Office firat to the agnates in the order of suc- 
Cession: then to the mother, the sister, the 
relatives on the mother's side, and lastly to 
the Kazi. The Shafais adopt the following 
order: The father, the father's father, the 
3on (by a previous marriage), the full bro- 
ther, the consanguinous brother, the nephew, 
the uncle, the cousin, the tutor, and lastly 
the Kari: thus entirely excluding the female 
relations from the wilayet. 'The Malikis 
agree with the Shafais in confiding the office 
of guardian only to men, but they adopt an 
order alightly different, They assign the 
firat rank to the sons of the woman (by a 
former marriage), the second to the father : 
and then successively to the full brother, 
nephew, paternal grandfather, paternal uncle, 
Cousin, manumittor, and lastly to the Kazi. 
Among the Malikis and the Shafais, where 
the presence of the guardian at a marriage 
is always necessary, the guestion has given 
birth totwo different systems, The first of 
there sonsiders the guardian to derive his 
powers entirely from the law. It conse- 
guently insista noi only on his presence at 
the marriage, but on his actual participation 
in giving the consent. According to this view, 
not only is a marringe contracted throngh a 
more distant guardian invalid, whilst one 
more nearly connected is present, but the 
latter cannot validate & marriage contracted 
at the time without his consent, by according 
his consent subseguently. This harsh doc- 
trine, however, does not appear to be forced 
in any community following the Maliki or 
Shafai tenets. The second aystem .is dia- 
metrically opposed to the first, and soems to 
hnve been enunciated by Shaikh Zidd as the 


doctrine taught by Malik. According to this 


system tho right of the guardian, though no 
doubt a creation of the law, is exercised only 
in virtue of the power or special authorisation 
granted by the woman: for the woman once 
emancipated from the patriu potestas is mis- 
tress of her own actions. She is not only 
@ntitled to consult her own intereats in matri- 
mony, but can appoint whomsoever shs 
chooses to represent her and protect her le- 
Bitimate interesta. If she think the nesrer 
guardian inimically inclined towarde her, she 
may appoint one more remote to act for her 
during her marriage. Under this viow of 
the law, the guardian acts as an attorney 
on behalf of the woman, deriving all his 
pena from her and acting solely for her 

nefit. This doctrine has been adopted by 
Al-Karkhi, Ibn al-Kasim, and Ibn-i-Salamun, 
and has been formally enunciated by the 
Algerian Kazis in several consecutive judg- 
ments. When the wali preferentially entitled 
to act is absent, and his whereabouts un- 
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known, when he is & prisoner or has been 
reduced to slavery, or is absent more than 
ten days' journey from the place where ths 
woman is residing, or is insane or an infant, 
then the wilayet passes to the person next in 
order to him. The Hanafis hold that the 
Woman is always entitled to give her con- 
sent without the intervention of a guardian. 
When a guardian is employed and found 
acting on her behalf, he 's presumed to derive 
his power solely from her, s0 that he cannot 
actin any circumstances in contravention of 
his authority or instructione. When the 
woman has authorised her guardian to 

her to a particular individual, or has con. 
sented to & marriage proposed to her by & 
specific person, the guardian has no power to 
marry her to another, Under the Shish law, 
a woman who is “adult and discreet,” is 
herself competent to enter into & contract of 
marriage. She reguires no representative or 
intermediary, through whom to give her con- 
sent. “If her guardians,” saya the Shardya, 
“Tefuse to marry her to an egual when 3 
sired by her to do 20, there is no doubt that 
she is entitled to contract herself, even 
against their wish." The Shiahs agree Tit 
the Hanafis in giving to females the power 
of representing others in matrimonial “con- 
tracts. In as contract of marriage, full re- 
gardisto be paid to the words of & female 
Who is adult and sane, that is, possossed of 
sound understanding : she is, accordingly, not 
only gualified to contract herself, but also 
toact as the agent of another in giving ex- 
pression either to the declaration or to the 
consent, The Mafitih and the Jama-ush- 
Shattat, also deoclare “that it is not reguisite 
tbat the parties through whom a contract is 
entered into should both be males, since with 
vs (the Shiahs) a contract made through (the 
agency or intermediation of) & female is 
valid.” To recapitulate. Under the Maliki 
and Shafai law, the marriage of an adult girl 
is not valid unless her consent is obtained to 
it, but such consent must be given through a 
legally authorised wali, who wonid act as her 
representative. Under the Hanafi and Shiah 
law, the woman can consent to her own 
marriage, either with or without a guardian 
Or agent.” (Bersonal Lau of Ike Muhamma- 
dans, p. 233.) 


II.—The Legal Disabilities to Marriage. 

There are nine prohibitions to marriage, 
namely :— 

1. Consanguinity, which includes mother, 
grandmotber, sister, niece, aunt, &c. 

2. Affinity, which includes mother-in-law, 


step-grandmotber, daughter-in-law, step- 
granddaughter, &c. 
3. Fosterage. A man cannot marry his 


foster mother, nor foster sister, unlesa the 
foster brother and .sister were nursed by the 
same mother at intervals widely separated. 
Buta man may marry the mother of his foster 
sister, or the foster mother of his sister. 

. A man may not marry his wife's sister 
during his wife's lifetime, unless sho be 
Givorced, 





8. A man married to a free woman cannot 
marry a slave. 

6. Itis not lawful for 
wife or muwtaddah of another, whether the 
“iddah be on account of repudiati 
he cannot marry until the ex 


tiddah, or period of pr 


& man to marry the 


of the woman's 


7. A Muslim cannot marry 8 
Majisiyah. But he may marry a Jewess, Or 
8. A woman is probibited by reason of pro- 
itis notlawful for a man 
slare, or a& woman her 


perty. For example, 
to marry his own 


9. A woman is probibited 
divorce. If a man pronounci 
na wifo who is 
is not lawful to 


by repudiation or 
es three divorces 
0 upon 8 slave, 
him until she shall have 
rly espoused by another man, 
consummated the marriage, 
afterwards divorces her, or dies, and her 
“iddah from him be sccomplished. 

Mr. Syed Ameer Ali s 

« The prohibitions ma 
viz. relative or abs 
directory. They ari 
legitimate and illegitim 


be divided into four 
olute, prokibitive or 
se in the first place from 
ate relationship of 


or affinity (al-musai 


: thirdiy, from fos- 
terage (ar-riza'): 


ourthly, from com- 
r (Le four). The ancient 
itted the union of step-mothers 
and motbers-in-law on one side, 
and sons-in-law on the other. 
expressly forbida 
women whom your fathers have had to wife 
(oxcept what is already past), 
uncleanliness and 
Then come the more 
the next verse: "Ye 
mothers3, your 


definite prohibitions ia 
are forbidden to marry your 
daughters, your sister: 
on the father's and o 
brothers” danghters 
tere: your mothers w 
and your foster-sisters 
our daugbters-in-law, 
with. wbom ye 
prohibited to ta' 


the mother's side: your 
and your sister's daugh- 
ho have given you suck 
3 your wives' mothers, 


habited. Ye are also 
ke to wife two sisters (except 
what is already past) to marry women 
unded on consanguinity 
nasab) are th 
unnis as among the Shi 
ted with the ascen 
with relations of the 8 
and sisters or their de 
and maternal uncles 
arriage be contracted 
ng orghis or her de- 





e same among the 


can be contraci 
the descendants, 
rank, sucb as brothers 
scendants, with paternal 
and aunts. Nor cana 
with & natural offspri 
he Shiahs, marriage is 
in the same order as 
#nasab. The Sunnis, 
it marriage in spite 0 
following cases: The 
of the child with tbe 
foster-mother, or with her d 
fostersmother wi 
wbom she bau fosterod : the mar- 


mother of his child's 
aughter : the mar- 
th the brother 
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riage with the foster-mother of an uncle or 
aunt. The relationship by fosterage arises 
among the Shiabs when the child has been 
really nourisbed at the breast of the foster- 
mother. Among the Sunnis, it is reguired 
that the child should have been suckled at 
lenst fifteen times, or at lenet & day and 
night. Among the Hanafi, it is enough if it 
have been suckled only once, Among the 
Shafais it is necessary that it should have 
been Buckled four times. There is no dif- 
ference among the Sunnis and the Shiahs re- 
arding the prohibitions arising from alliance. 
Under the Shiab law, » woman against whom 
a proceeding by laan ta) bas taken place on 
the ground of heradultery, and who is thereby 
divorced from her husband, cannot under any 
circumstance re-marry him. The Shafais 
and Molikis agree in this opinion with the 
Shiahs. 'The Hanafis, however, allow a re- 
marriage with a woman divorced by luan. 
The Shiabs as well as the Shafais, Malikis, 
and Hanbalis, hold that a marriage with & 
woman who is already pregnant (by another) 
is mbsolutely illegal. According to the 
Hidaya, howerer, it would appear tbat Abu 
Hanifah and his disciple Mohammnd were of 
opinion that such & marriage was allowable. 
he practice among the Indian Hanffis is 
variable. But generally speaking, such mar- 
riages are regarded with extreme disappro- 
bation Among the Sbafais, Malikis and 
Hanbalis, marriagos are prohibited during 
the state of ihram (pilgrimage to Makkah), 
&0 that when a marriage is,c0 tracted by two 
persong, either of whom is/4 follower of the 
doctrines of the abov entioned schools 
mwbilst on the pilgri 
Hanafis regard such“ marriages to be legal. 
. With the Shiahs, though & marriage in a state 
of ihram is, in any ca86, illegal, the woman is 
not prohibited to the man always, unless he 
was aware of the illegality of the union. All 
the schools prohibit contemporaneous MAar- 
with two women s0 related to each 

otber that, supposing either of them to be a 
male & marriage between them would be 
illegal Illicit intercourse between « man 
and & woman, according to the Hanafis and 
Shiahs, prohibits the man from marrying the 
woman's mother as well as her daughter. 
The observant student of the law of the two 
| Sayan sects which divide the world of 
lAmi, cannot fail to notice the distinctive 
iarity existing between them in respect 

to their attitude to outside people. The 
nations who adopted the Sbiah doctrines 
never seem to have come into contact with 
the Christian races of the West to any marked 
extent 3 whilst their relations with the Mago- 
Zoroastrians of the East were both intimate 
and lasting. The Sunnis, on the other hand, 
seem always to have been more or less in- 
fuenced by the Western nations. In conse- 
guence of the different positions which the 
followers of the sects occupied towards non- 
Muslims, a wide divergence exista between 
the Shiah and Sunni schools of law regarding 
intermarriages between Muslims and non- 
Muslims. It has already been pointed out 
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that the Kurdin, for political reasons, forbade 
all unions between Mussalmans and idolaters. 
It said in explicit terms, ' Marry not a 
woman of the Botytheinta (Mushrikin) until 
she embraces Islim. But it also declared 
that "such women as are muAsinas (of chaste 
reputation) belonging to the scriptural sects,” 
or believing in a revealed or moral religion, 
“are lawful to Muslims,' 

“From these and similar directions, two 
somewhat divergent conclusions have been 
drawn by the lawyers of the two schools. 
The Sunnis recognise as legal and valid a 
marriage contracted betweena Muslim on one 
side, and a Hebrew or a Christian woman on 
the other. They hold, however, that a mar- 
riage between a Mussalman and a Magian or 
& Hindu woman is invalid. The Akhbari 
Shiahs and the Mutazalas agreo with the 
Sunni doctors. The Usuli Shiahs do not re- 
cognise ns legal a permanent contract of mar- 
riage between Muslims and thc followers of 
any other creed. They allow, however, tem- 
porary contracts extending over a term of 
years, or & certain specified period, with @ 
Christian, Jew, or a Magian female. Abu 
Hanifah permits a Mussalman to marry a 
Sabean woman, but Abu Yusuf and Muham. 
mad and tbe other Sunni Imims, hold such 
unions illegal 

“A female Muslim cannot under any cir- 
cumstances marry & non-Muslim, Both schools 

rohibit a Muhammadan from marrying an 
Idolatrous female, or one who worships the 
stars or any kind of fetish whatsoever. 

“ These prohibitions are relative in their 
nature and in their effect. They do not 
imply the absolute nullity of the marriage. 
For exarmple, when a Muhammadan marries 
a Hindu woman in a place where the laws of 
Islim are in force, the marriage only is in- 
valid, and does not affect the status of legi- 
timacy of the offepring.” 8 aga Personal Law 
Of the Muhammadans, p. 220.) 


III. —The Religious Ceremony. 


The Muhammadan law appoints no specific 
religious ceremony, nor are any religious rites 
neceasary for the contraction of a valid mar- 
riage. Legally, a marriage contracted between 
two persons possessing the capacity to enter 
into the contract, is valid and binding, if en- 
tered into by mutual consent in the presence 
of witnesses, And the Shi'ah law even dis- 
penses with witnesses. 

In India there is little difference between 
the rites that are practised at the marriage 
ceremonies of the Shi'shs and Sunnis. 

In all cases the religious ceremony is left 
entirely to the discrotion of the @izi or per- 
son who performs the ceremony, and conse- 
guently there is no uniformity of ritual, 
Some @izis merely recite the Fatihah (the 
first chapter of the @ur'in), and the durud, or 
blessing. The following is the more common 
order of performing the service. The Gizi, 
the bridegroom, and the bride's attorney, with 
the witnesses, having assembled in some con- 
venient place (but not in a mosgue), arrange- 
ments are made as to the amount of dower or 
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mahr. The bridegroom then repeats after 
the Miri the following :— 

1. The Istighfar. “I desire forgiveness 
from God.” | 

2. The four Guls. The four chaptars of 
the Gur'in commencing with the word « @ul” 
(cix, exii., cxiii., cxiv.). These chapters 
have nothing in them connected with the sub- 
ject of marriage, and appear to be selected 
on account of their brevity. 

3. The Kalimah, or Creed. “There is 
no Deity but God, and Muhammad is the 
Prophet of God.” 

4. The Sifwatu '-Imin. A profession ot 
belief in God, the Angels, the Seriptures, the 
Prophets, the Resurrection, and the Absolute 
Decree of good and evil. ' 

The @azi then reguests the bride's at- 
torney to take the hand of the bridegroom, 
and to say, “ Such an one's daughter, by the 
agency of her attorney and by the testimon 
of two witnesses, has, in your marriage with 
ber, had such a dower settled upon her, do 
you consent to it?” To which the bride- 
groom replies, “ With my whole heart and 
soul, to my marriage with this woman, as 
well as to the dower already settled upon her, 
I consent, I consent, I consent.” 

After this the @azi raises his hands and 
offers the following prayer: “O great (God! 
grant that muntual love may reign between this 
couple, as it existed between Adam and Eve, 
Abraham and Sarab, Joseph and Zalikha, 
Moses and Zipporah, his highness Muham- 
mad and “Ayishah, and his highness “Ali al. 
Murtazi and Fitimatu 'z-Zahra” 

The ceremony being over, the bridegroom 
embraces his friends and receives their con- 
gratulations, 

According to the Durru /-Mukhtar, p. 196, 
and all schools of Muslim law, the bridegroom 
is entitled to see his wife before the marriage, 
but Eastern customs very rarely allow the 
exercise of this rigbt, and the husband, gene- 
rally speaking, sees his wife for the Arst 
time when leading her to the nuptial 
chamber. 


IV.— The Marriage Festivities. 

Nikah is preceded and followed by festive 
rejoicinga which have been variously de- 
scribed by Oriental travellers, but they ard 
not parts of eitherthe civil or religious cere- 
monies. 

The following account of & shidi or wed- 
ding in Hiudustan is abridged (with some 
correction) from Mrs. Meer Hasan Ali's 
Musalmans of India. 

The marriage ceremony usually occupies 
three days and three nights. The day being 
fixed, the mother of the bride actively em- 
ploys the intervening time in finishing her 
preparasi for the young lady's departure 
rom the paternal roof with suitable articles, 
which might prove the bride was not sent 
forth to her new family without proper pro- 
Vision: A silver-gilt bedstead with the neces- 
sary furniture, & silver pawn-din, shaped 
vory like an English spice-box3 a chillumchi 
Or wash-hand basin: & lota or water-jug, re- 
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sembling an old-fashioned coffee-pot : & silver 


lnggun, or spittoon, & surai, or water-bottle : 
silver basins for water: several dozens of 
copper pots, plates, and apoons for cooking : 
dishes, platos and platters in endless variety , 
and numerous other articles needful for house- 
keeping, including a looking-glass for the 
bride's toilette, masnads, cushions, and 
carpet3. 

On the first day the ladies” apartments of 
both houses are completely filled with visi- 
tors of nil grades, from the wives and 
mothers of noblemen, down to the humblest 
acguaintance of the family, and to do honour 
to the hostess, the guests appear in their best 
attire and most valuable ornaments. The poor 
bride is kopt in strict confinement in a dark 
closet or room during the whole three days' 
merriment, whilst the happy bridegroom is 
the most prominent person in the assembly 
of the males, where amusements are con- 
trived to please and divert him, the whole 
party vying in personal attentions to him. 

he ladies are oconpied in conversations and 
merriment, and amused with native songs 
and music of the domnis, smoking the hugga, 
eating pawn, dinner, &c. Company is their 
delight and time passos pleusantly with them 
in such an assembly. 

The second day is one of bustle and pre- 
paration in the bride's homes it is spent in 
arranging the various articles that are to 
secompany the bride's mayndi or hinna' (the 
Lawsonia inermis), which is forwarded in the 
ovening to the bridogroom's house with great 
parado, The herb mayndi or hinna ia in 
gencral reguest amongst the natives of India, 
for tho purpose of dyeing tho hands and feet: 
nnd is considered by them an indispensable 
article to their comfort, keeping those mem- 
bers cool, and n great ornament to the person. 
Long established custom obliges the bride to 
send mayndi on the second night of the nup- 
tials to the bridegroomj and to make the 
@vent more conspicuous, presents proportioned 
totho means of the party nccompany the 
trays of prepared mayndi. 

"The female friends of the bride's family 
attond tho procession in covered convoyances, 
and the male guests on horses, olephants, and 
in palkicsj trains of servants and bands of 
music swell the procession (amongst persona 
of distinction) to a magnitude inconceivable 
to thoso who have not visited the large native 
cities of India. 

Amongst the bride's presents with mayndi 
may be noticed everything reguisite for & 
fuli-dross suit for tho bridegroom, and the 
etcetras of his toiletto: confectionery, dried 
fruits, preserves, the prepared pawns, anda 
multitude of trifles too tedious to enumerate, 
but which are nevertheless estecmed luxu- 
ries with the native young people, and are 
considered essential to tho occasion. One 
thing I must not omit, the sugar-candy, 
which forms tbe source of amuscment when 
the bridegroom is under the dominion of tha 
females in his mothor's zaninah. The fire- 
works sent with the presents are concealed 
in flowers formed of the transparent uberuck 
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those fowers are set out in frames, and re- 
present beds of flowers in their varied form3 
and colours: these in their number and gay 
appearance have a pretty effect in the pro- 
cession, intersperscd with the trays contain- 
ing tho dresses, &c. Allthe trays are first 
covered with basketwork raised in domes, 
and over these arethrown draperies of broad- 
cloth, gold cloth, and brocade, neatly fringed 
in bright colours. 

The mayndi procossion having reached the 
bridegroom'a house, bustle and excitement 
pervade through every department of the 
mansion. The gentlemen are introduced to 
the father's hall: the ladies to the youth's 
mother, who in all possible state is preparod 
to receive the bride's friends. 

The ladies crowd into the centre hall to 
witness, through the blinds of bamboo, the 
important process of dressing the bridegroom 
in his bride's presents. The centre purdab ia 
let down, in which are openings to admit the 
hands and foot: and close to this purdab a 
low stool is placed. When all these prelimi- 
nary preparations arc made, and the ladies 
securely under cover, notice is sent to the 
male assembly that "the bridegroom is 
wanted”, and he then enters the zaninah 
courtyard, amidst tho doafening sounds of 
trumpets and drums from without, and a 
serenade from the female singers within. He 
seats himself on the stool placed for him 
close to the purdah, and obeys the several 
commands he receives from the hidden 
femules, with childliko docility. The moist 
mayndi is then tied on with bandages by 
hands he cannot see, and, if time admits, one 
honr is reguisite to fix the dye bright and 
permanent on the hands and feot. During 
this delay, the hour is paased in lively dia- 
logues with the soveral purdahed dames, who 
have all the adrantayes of seeing though 
themselves unseen: the singers occasionally 
lauding his praise in extempore strains, after 
describing the loveliness of his bride (whom 
they know nothing shoot and foretelling the 
happiness which nwaits him in his marriage, 
but which, in the lottery, may perhaps prove 
» blank. The sugar-candy, broken into small 
Inmps, is presented by the ladies whilst his 
hands and foet are fast bound in the bandages 
of mayndi, but as hc cannot help himself, 
and itis an omen of yood to eat tho bride's 
sweets at this ceremony, they are sure he will 
try to catch the morsels which they present 
to his mouth and then draw back, teasing the 
youth with their banterings, until at last he 
may successfully snap at the candy,and seize 
the fingers also with the dainty, to the 
general amusement of the whole party and 
tho youth's entirc satisfaction, 

The mayndi sapposed to have dono ita duty 
the bandages are removed, the old nurse of 
his infancy (always retained for life), assiats 
him with waterto wash off the leaves, dries 
his feet and hands, rubs him with perfumes, 
and robes him in his bride's presents. Thus 
attired, he takes leave of his tormentors, 
sends reapectful messages to his bride's 
family, and bows his way irom their guar- 
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dianship to tho male apartment, where ho is 
greeted by a fourish of trampeta and the con- 
gratulstions of the guests, many of whom 
make him presents and cmbraco him cor- 
dially. i 

The dinner is introduced at twelvo, amongst 
the bridegroom's guests, and the night passed 
in good-humoured conviviality, although the 
strongest beverage at the feast consista of 
sugar and water sherbet, The dancing- 
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Women's performances, the displays of fire- 
works, the dinner, pawn, and huggah, form 
the chief amusements of the night, and they 
break up only when the dawn of morning 
approaches. 

he bride's female friends take sherbet and 
pawn after the bridegroom's departare from 
the raninah, after which they hasten away 
tothe bride's assembly, to detail the whole 
business of their mission, 





BRINGING HOMB THK BRIDE m AFGHANISTAN. (A. £, Hole.) 


The third day, the eventful barat, arrives 
to awaken in the heart of a tender mother 
all the good feelings of fond affectionz sho is, 
perhaps, about to part with the great sotace 
of her life under many domestic trials: at 
any rate, she transfers her beloved child to 
another protection. All marriages are not 
egually happy in their termination, it is & 
lottery, a fate, in the good mother's calcula- 
ticn. Her darling child may be the favoured 


of Heaven, for which she prays: she may be 
however, the miserable first wife of a licen- 
tious pluralist : nothing is certain, but 'ehe 
will strivo to truat in God's mercy, that the 
yank prove a happy one toior dearly-loved 
girl. 

The young bride is in close confinement 


during the daya of celebrating her nuptiale 3. 


on the third, she is tormented with the prepa- 
rations for her departure. The mayndi must 
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be applied to her hands and feet, the formid- 
able operations of bathing, drying her hair, 
oiling and dressing her head, dyeing her lips, 
gums, and teeth with antimony, fixing on her 
the wedding ornaments, the nose-ring pre- 
sonted by her husband's family : the many 
rings to be placed on her fingers and toes, 
the rings fixed in ber ears, are all s0 many 
new trials to her, which though a complica- 
tion of inconvenience, she cannot venture to 
murmur at, and therefore submits to with the 
sive woakness of a lamb. 

Towarda the close of the evening, all these 
preparations being fulfilled, the marriage por- 
tion is setin order to sccompany the bride. 
The guesta make their own amusements for 
the day: the mother is too much occupied 
with her daughter's affaira to give much of 
her time or attention to them: nor do they 
expect it, for they all know by experience 
the nature of & mother's duties at such an 


Interuning period. 

The bridegroom's house is nearly in the 
name state of bustle as the bride's, though of 
& very different description, 2s the preparing 
for the receptionof & bride is an event of vast 
importance in the opinion of a M 

The gentlamen assemblo in the ev , and 
are regaled with sherbet and the hugg , and 
entertained with the mauck-singing and fire- 
works, until the a pointed hour for setting 
out in the p on to fetch the bride to 
her new home. 

The procession is on & grand scale : every 
friend or segusintance, together with their 
elephanta, are pressed into the service of the 
bridegroom on this night of Barit. The 
young man himself is mounted on & handsome 
6 r, the legs, tail, and mane of which 
are dyed with mayadi, whilst the ornamental 
forniture of the horse is splendid with span- 
gles and embroidery. The dress of the bride- 
groom is of gold c oth, richly trimmed, with 
a turban to correspond, to the top of which 
is fastened an immense bunch of silver trim- 
ming, that falls over his face to his waist, 
and answors the parpose of a veil (this is in 
atrict keeping with the Hindu custom at 
their Tansainga proceasions). A select few of 
the females from the bridegroom's house 
attend in his train to bring home the bride, 
accompanied by innumerable torches, with 
bands of music, soldiers, and servants, to give 
effect to the procession. On their arrival at 
the gate of the brido's residence, the gentie- 
men are introduced to the father's apartments, 
where fire-works, music, and singing, occupy 
their time and attention until the hour for 


Ga “rebah 'arrives. 
he marriage ceremony is performed in the 
presence of witnesses, although the bride is 
not seen by any of the males at the time, not 
even by her husband, until they have been 
lawfuliy united according to the common form. 
The Maulawi commences by calling on the 
young maiden by name, to answer to his de- 
mand, “ Isit by your own consent this mar- 
riage takes place with ——?” naming the 
person who is the bridegroom, the bride 
answer3, “ It is by my consent.” The Maulawi 





gentle being he ho, 
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then explains the law of Muhammad, and 
reads a certain chapter from that portion of 
the @ur'in which binds the es in holy 
wedlock. He then turns to the young man, 
and asks him to name.the sum he proposes 
as his wife's dowry. The bridegroom thus 
called upon, names ten, twenty, or, perhaps, 
a bundred lacs of rupees: the Maulawi re- 
penata to all present the amount proposed, and 
then prava that the young couple thus united 
may be blessed in this world and in eternity. 
All the gentlemen then retire except the bride- 
groom, who is delayed entering the hall until 
the bride's guests have retreated into the side 
rooms : as soon as this is accomplished ho is 
introduced into the presence of his mother- 
in-law and her daughter by the women ser- 
vants. He studiousiy avoids looking up as 
he enters the hall, because, sccording to the 
custom of this people, he must first see his 
wife's face ina looking-glass, which is placed 
patora the young scania, aa ho is seated on 
the masnad by his bride. for him if 
he then beholds a face that baspeaks the 
Fate has destined to 
make him happy. otherwiso, he must sab- 
mit : there is no untying the sacred contract. 

Many absurd customs follow this first in- 
troduction of the bride and bridegroom. When 
the procession is all formed, the goods and 
chattels of the bride are loaded on the 
heads of the carriers: tbe bridegroom con- 
yoys his young wife in his arms to the 
covered palankeen, which is in readiness 
Ta ea Pe Kar 
o , & 
noisy music, until they arrive at the bride- 
anon dot has, perh had 

r mother , & man: 

kls with her own elang save bar 
daughter's feelings during the preparation for 
departure: but when the separation takes 
place, the z0ene ia affecting beyond descrip- 
tion. 1 never witnessed anything ogual to it 
in other socisties: indeed, s0 powerfully are 
the feelings of the mother excited, that she 
rarely scguires her usual composare until 
her daughter is allowed to revisit her, which 
is generally within & weok after her marriage. 
(Seo Mrs. Meer Hasan Ali's Indian Musal- 
mang, vol. i. p. 46.) 

The above description of 8 wedding in India 
has been selected as representative of such 
ceremonies : but there is no uniform custom of 
celebrating Muslim nuptials, the nuptial 
ceremonies in Afghanistan being much more 
simple in their cbaracter, as will be seen by 
the illustration given on the preceding page. 

Mr. Lane, in his Modern Egyptians, gives 
the following interesting account of & wedding 
in Egypt :— 

« Marriages in Cairo are gonerally con- 
dncted, in the case of & virgin, in the follow- 
ing mannerj but in that of a widow, or & 
divorced woman, with little ceremony. Most 
commonly, the mother, or some other near 
female relation, of the youth or man who is 
desirous of obtaining & wife, describes to him 
the personal and other gualifications of the 
young women with whom she is acguainted, 
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“khat'beh,” or 'khatibeh' (khatibah), & 
Woman whose regular business it is to assist 
men in such cases. Sometimes two or more 
Women of this profession are employed. A 
khat'beh givep her report confidentially, de- 
scribing one girl as being like a gazelle, 
pretty and elegant and young: and another 
as not pretty, but rich, and so forth. If the 
man have a mother and other near female 
relations, two or tbree of these usually go 
with a khat'beh to pay visits to several 
hareemns, to which she has access in her pro- 
fessional character of a match-maker: for she 
is employed as much by the women as the 
men. She sometimes, also, exercises the 
trade of & "“dellaleh' (or broker), for the 
sale of ornamente, clothing, &c., which pro- 
cures her admission into almost every 
hareem. The women who accompany her in 
search of a wife for their relation, are intro- 
duced to the different hareems merely as 
ordinary visitors: and as such, if disappointed, 
they soon take their leave, though the object 
of their visit is, of course, well understood by 
the other party, but if they find among the 
females of a family (ana they are suroto see all 
whoare marriageable) a girl or young woman 
having the necessary personal gualifications, 
they state the motives of their visit, and ask, 
if the proposed match be not at once dis- 
Slip of, what property, ornaments, &c., 
the objects of their wishes may 1 an If the 
father of the intended bride be dead, she may 
perhaps possoss one or more houses, shop, &c. : 
and in almost every case, a marringeable girl 
of the middle or higher ranks has a set of 
ornaments of gold and jewels. The women 
Visitors, having asked these and other gues- 
tiona, bring their report to the expectant 
youth orman. If satisfed with their report, 
he gives a present to the khat'beh, and senda 
her again to the family of his intended wife, 
to make known to them his wishes. She 
generally gives an exaggerated description of 
his personal attractions, wealth, &c. For 
instance, she will say of a very ordinary 
young man, of scarcely any property, and 
ol whose disposition she knows nothing. 
“My daughter, the youth who wishes to 
marry you is young, graceful, elegant, beard- 
less, has plenty of money, dresseg hand- 
somely, is fond of delicacies, but cannot enjoy 
his luxuries alone, he wants you as his com- 
panion, he will give you everything that 
money can procure, he is & stayer at home, 
and will spend his whole time with you, 
caressing and fondling you." 
“ The parents may betroth their daughter 
to whom they please, and marry her to him 
' withont her consent, if she be not arrired at 
the age of puberty: but after she hasattained 
that age, she may choose a husband for 
herself, and sppoint any man to arrange and 
effect her marriage. In the former case, how- 
ever, the khat'beh and the relations of a girl 
sought in marriage usually endeavour to 
obtain her consent to the proposed union, 
Very often a father objects to giring a 
daughter in marriage to a& man who is not of 
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the &. ae profession or trade as himself : and 
to marrying a younger daughter before an 
elder! The bridegroom can scarcely ever 
obtain even a surreptitious glance at the foa- 
tures of his bride, until he finda her in his 
absolute possession, unlesa she belong to the 
lower claases of sociaty, in which case it is 
easy enough for him to see her face. 

“ When a female ia about to marry, she 
should have 8 ' wekeel' (wakil, or deputy), 
to settle the compact and conclude the con- 
tract, for her, with her proposed husband. 
If she be under the age of puberty, this is 
absolutely necessary, and in this case, her 
father, if living, or (if he be dead) her nearost 
adult male relation, or & guardian appointed 
by will, or by the Kadee, performa the office 
of wekeel: but if she be of age, ahe appoints 
her own wekeel, or may even make the con- 
tract herself: thongh this ia seldom done. 

“ After a youth or man has made choice of 
2 female to demand in marriage, onthe report 
of his female relations, or that of the khat'- 
beb, and, by proxy, made the preliminary 
arrangements before described with her and 
her relations in the hareem, he repairs with 
two or three of his frierds to her wekeel. 
Having obtained the wekeel's consent to the 
union, if the intended bride be under' ape, he 
asks what is the amount of the reguired 
mahr (or dowry). 

“ The giving of a dowry is indispensable. 
The usual amount of the dowry, if the par- 
ties be in possession of a moderately good in- 
come, is about a thousand riyala (or twenty- 
two pounds ten shillinga), or, somotimes, not 
more than half that sum.” The wealthy cal- 
culatethe dowry in purses, of five hundred 
piastere (about five pounds aterling) each : 
and fix its amount at ten purses or more, 

“It must be borne in mind that we are con- 
sidering the case of a virgin bride: the dowry 
Of a widow or divorced woman is much lens. 
In settling the amount of the dowry, as in 
other pecuniary transactiong, a little haggling 
freguently takes place: ifa thousand riyals 
be demanded through the wekeel, the party 
of the intended bridegroom will probably 
make an offer of six hundred, the former 
party then graduglly lowering the demand, 
and the'.dther increasing the offer, they at 
length agree to fix it at eight hundred. It is 
generally stipulated that: two-thirds of the 
dowry shall be paid immediately before the 
marriage-cOhtract is made: and tho remain- 
ing third held in reserve, to be paid to the 
wife in case of divorcing her against her own 
consent, or in case of the husband's death. 

“This affair boing settled, and confirmed by 
all persona presentreciting the opening chapter 
of the Kuran (the Fat'hah), an early day (per- 
haps the day next following) is appointed for 
paying the money, and performing the cere- 
mony of the marriage-contract, which is pro- 

erly called “akd en-nikah' ('ugdu 'n-nikah). 
he making this contract is commonly called 
“ketb el-kitkb' (katbu 'I-kitab, or the writing 
of the writ), but it is very seldom the case 
that any document is written to confirm the 
marriage, unless the bridegroom is about to 
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travel to another place, and feara that he 
may have occasion to prove his marriage 
where witnesses of the contract cannot be 
procured. Sometimes the marriage-contract 
is concluded immediately after the arrange- 
ment respecting the dowry, but more generally 
a day or two after. 

“On the day appointed for this ceremony, 
the bridegroom, again accompanied by two or 
tbree of his friends, goes to the house of his 
bride, usually about noon, taking with him 
that portion of tho dowry which he has pro- 
mised to pay on this occasion. He and his 
companions are roceired by the bride's 
wekeel, and two or more friends of the lattar 
are nsually present. It is necessary that 
there be two witnesses (and those must be 
Muslims) to the marriage-contract, unless in 
a situation where witnesses cannot be pro- 
cured, All persons present recite the Fat'- 
hah: and the bridegroom then pays the 
money. Aiter this, the marriage-contract is 
performed. It is very simple. The bride- 
groom and the bride's wekeel sit upon the 
Rround, face to face, with one knee upon the 
ground, and grasp each other's right hand, 
raising the thumbs, and pressing them against 
each other. A “fekeeh' (fagih) is generally 
employed to instruct them what they are to 
say. Having placed a handkerchief over their 
joined bunda, he usually prefaces the words of 
the contract with a khutbeh (khutbah), consist- 
ing of a few words of exhortation and prayer, 
with guotations fromthe Kuran and Traditions, 
on the excelience and advantages of marriage. 
He then desires the bride's wekeel to say, ' I 
betroth (or marry) to thee my daughter (or 
the female who has appointed me her wekeel), 
such & one (naming the bride), the virgin (or 
the adult), for a dowry of such an amount.' 
(The words “for a dowry, &e., are sometimes 
omitted.) The bride's wekeel having said 
this, the bridegroom says, SI accept from 
thee her betrothal (or marriage) to myself, 
and take her under my care, and myself to 
afford her my protection, and ye who are 
present bear witness of this” The wekeel 
addresses tbe bridegroom in the same mannor 
a second and a third time: and each time, 
the Jatter replies as before. Both then gene- 
rally add, "And blessing be on the Apostles: 
aud praise be to God, the Lord of the beinga 
of the whole world, Amen”' After mbich all 
present again repeat the Fathah. It is not 
always tbe same form of khutbeh that is re- 
cited on these occasions : any form may be 
used, and it may be repeated by any person, 
itis not even necessary, and is often altogether 
omitted. 

«The contract concluded, the bridegroom 
somotimes (but seldom, unless he be a person 
of the lower orders) kisses the hands of 
his friends and others there present and they 
are presented with sharbat, and generally re- 
msin to dinner. Each of them receives an 
embroidered handkerchief, provided by the 
family of the bride: except tho fekeek, who 
raceires a similar handkercbief, with a small 
gole”coin tied up init, Irom the bridegroom. 
Before the pereons assambled on this occa- 
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they settle when the ' leylet 
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sion disperse, 
ed-dakhieb'is to be. This is the night when 
the bride is brought to the house of the 
bridegroom, and the latter, for the first time, 
visits her. 

« The bridegroom should receive his bride 
on the eve of Friday, or that of Monday , but 
the former is generally estoemed the more 
fortunate period, Let us say, for instance, 
that the bride is to be conducted to him on 
the eve of Friday. 

“ During two or three or more preceding 
nights,the street or guarter in which the bride- 
groom lives is illuminated with chandeliers and 
lanterng, or with lanterns and small lamps, 
some suspended from corde drawn across from 
the bridegroom's and several other houses on 
each side to the houses opposite and seyeral 
small silk Hags, each of two colours, gene- 
rally red and green, are attacbed to theso or 
other corda. 

“ An entertainment is also given on cach of 
these nigbts, particularly on the last night 
before that on which the wedding is concluded, 
at the bridegroom's house. On these occa- 
sions, it is customary for the persons invited, 
and for all intimate friends, to send presents 
tohis house, a day ortwo before the feast 
which they purpose or expect to attend. 
They generally send sugar, coffee, rice, wax 
candles, or a lamb. The former articles are 
usually placed upon a tray of copper or wood, 
and covered with a silk or embroidered ker- 
chief. The guests are ontertained on those 
occasions by musicians and male or female 
singers, by dancing girls, or by the perform- 
ance of a "khatmeh' (khatmah), or a 'zikr' 
(cik). 

“The customs which I am now about to 
describe are observed by those clssses that 
compose the main bulk of the population of 
Cairo. 

“On the preceding Wednesday (or on the 
Saturday if the wedding be to conclude on 
the eve of Monday), at about the hour of 
noon, or a little later, the bride goes in state 
tothe bath. The procession to the bath is 
called "Zefiet el-Hammim.” It is headed 
by a& party of musicians, with & hautboy or 
two, and drums of different kinds. Some- 
times at the head of the bride's party, are 
two men, who carry the utensils and linen 
used in the bath, upon two round trays, each 
of which is corered with an embroidered or 
a plain silk kerchiefj alsoa sakka (saggay who 
gives water to any of the passengers, if asked 
and two other persons, one of whom bears a 
“kamkam,' or bottle, of plain or gilt silver, 
or of china, containing rose-water, or 
orange-flower water, which he occasionally 
sprinkles on the passengersj and the other, 
a “mibkharah' (or perfuming vessel) of 
silver, with aloea-wood, or some other odori- 
ferous substance, burning in it, but it is 
seldom that the procesaion is thus attended. 


! In general, the firat persone among the bride's 


her married female 
walking in paire: and 
The for- 
covered 


party are several of 
relations and friends, 
next,a number of young virgins. 

mer are dressed in the usual manner, 
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with the black silk habarah: the Iatter have 
white silk habarahs, or shawls. Then follows 
the bride, walking under a canopy of silk, of 
some gay colour, as pink, rose-colour, or 
yellow: or of two colours, composing wide 
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stripes, often rose-colour and yellow. It is 
carried by four men, by means of a pole at 
each corner, and is open only in front, and at 
the top of each of the four poles is attached 
an embroidered handkerchief. 








A BRIDAL PROCESSION IN CAIRO. (From Lane's « Egyptians.”) 


“The dress of the bride, during this pro- 
cession, entirely conceals her person. Sbeis 
generally covered from head to foot with a 
red kashmere shawl: or with a white or 
yellow shawl, thougli rarely. Upon her head 


is placed a small pasteboard cap, or crown. 
The shawl is placed over this, and conceals 
from the view of the public the richer articles 
of her dress, ber .-ce, and her jewels, &c., 
@xcept one ortwo ' kussaha' (and sometimes 
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other ornamentas), generally of dismonds and 
emeralda, attached to that part of the shawi 
which covers her forebead. 

“She is accompanied by two or three of 
her female relations within the canopy : and 
often, when in hot weather, a woman, walk- 
ing backwards before her, is constantly em- 
pion in fanning her, with & large fan of 

lack ostrich-feathers, the lower part of the 
front of which is usually ornamented with a 
piece of looking-glass. Sometimes one zeffeh, 
with a single canopy, serves for two brides, 
who walk side by side. The procession 
moves very slowly, and generally pursues a 
circuitous route, for the sake of greater dis- 
piay. On leaving the house, it turns to the 
right. Itis closed by a second party of mu- 
sicians, similar to the first, or by two or three 
drummers. 

“In the bridal processions of the lower 
orders, which are often conducted in the same 
manner 2s that above described, the women 
of the party freguently utter, at intervals, 
those shrill cries of joy called ' zaghareet ': 
and females of the poorer classes, when 
merely spectators of a zeffeh, often do the 
same. The whole bath is sometimes hired for 
the bride and her party exclusively. 

« They pass several hours, or seldom less 
than two, occupied in washing, maba and 
fensting and freguently ''a 'mehsa,” or 
female singers, are hired to amuse them in 
the bath they then return in the same order 
in which they came. 

« The expense of the zeffeh falls onthe rela- 
tions of the bride, but the feast that follows 
it is supplied by the bridegroom. 

“Having returned from the bath to the 
honse of her family, the bride and her com- 

ions sup together. If 'sYmehs have con- 
tributed to the festivity in the bath, they, 
also, return with the bride, to renew their 
concert. Their songs are always on the sub- 
ject of love, and of the joyous event which 
occasions their presence. After the company 
have been thus entertained, a large guantily 
of Kunng having been prepared, mixed into a 
aste, the bride takes a lamp of it in her 
and, and receives contributions (called " nu- 
koot") from her guests : each of them sticks 
& coin (usually of gold) in the henng which 
she holds upon ber hand, and when the lump 
is closely stuck with these coins, she scrapes 
it off her hand upon the edge of a basin of 
water. Having collected in this manner from 
all her guests, some more hennd is applied to 
her hands and feet, which are then bound 
with pieces of linen: and in this state they 
remain until the next morning, when they are 
found to be sufficiently dyed with ita deep 
orange red tint. Her guests make use of the 
remainder of the dye for their own hands 
This night is called “Leylet el-Henng,' or, 
“the Night of the Henni.' 

“Ibis on this night, and sometime” also 
during the latter half of the precedin,, day, 
that the bridegroom gives his chief entertain- 


ment. | 
“Mohabbazeen” (or low farce-players) 
often perform on this occasion before the | 
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house, or, if it be large enough, in the court. 
The other and more common performances by 
which the guests are amused, have been before 
mentioned. 

“On the following day, tbe bride goes in 
procession to the house of the bridegroom. 
The procession before described is called “the 
zeffeh of the bath,” to distinguish it from 
this, which is the more important, and which 
is therefore particularly called ' Zeffet el- 
?Arooseh," or “the Zeffeh of the Bride.” In 
some casem, to diminish the expenses of the 
marriage ceremonies, the bride is conducted 
privately to the bath, and only honoured 
with a zeffeh to the bridegroom's house. This 
era is exactly similar to the former. 

he bride and her party, after breakfasting 
together, generally set out a little after midday. 

“ They proceed in the same order, and at 
the same slow pace,as in the zeffeh of the 
bath: and, if the house of the bridegroom is 
near, they follow a circuitous route, through 
several principal streets, for the sake of dia- 
play. The ceremony usually occupies three 
or more hours. 

“Sometimes, before bridal processions of 
this kind, two swordsmen, clad in nothing 
but their drawers, engage each other in & 
mock combat: or two peasants cudgel each 
other with nebboots or long staves. In the 
procession of a bride of a wealthy family, any 
person who has the art of performing some 
@xtraordinary feat to amuse the spectators is 
almost sure of being & welcome assistant, and 
of receiving a handsome present. When the 
Seyyid Omar, the Nakeel el-Ashraf (or chief 
of the descendants of the Prophet), who was 
the main instrument of advancing Mohammad 
"Alee to the dignity of Basha of Egypt, mar- 
ried a daughter, about forty-five years since, 
there walked before the procession & young 
man who had made an incision in his abdo- 
men, and drawn out a large portion ot his 
intestines, which he carried before him on 8 
silvertray. After the procession he restored 
them to their proper place, and remained in 
bed many days before he recovered from the 
effects of this foolish and disguating act. 
Another man, on the same occasion, ran a 
aword through his arm, before the-crowding 
apectators, and then bound over the wonnd, 
without withdrawing the sword, sereral hand- 
kerchiefs, which were soaked with the blood. 
These facts were described to me by an eye- 
witness. A spectacle of a more singular and 
more disgusting nature used to be not un- 
common on similar occasions, but is now 
very seldom witnessed. Sometimes, also, 
“hawees' (or conjurors and sleight-of-hand 
performers) exhibit a variety of tricks on these 
oecasions. But the most common of all the 
performances here mentioned are the mock 
fighte. Similar exhibitions are also sometimes 
witnessed on the occasion of a circumcision 
Grand zeffehs are sometimes accompanied by 
a numbers of cars, each bearing a group of 
persona of some manufacture or trade, per- 
forming the usual work of their craft: even 
sucb as builders, whitewashers, &o., includi 
members of all, or almost all, the arts 
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manufactures practised in the metropolis. In 
one car there. are generally some men making 
coffee, which they occasionally present to 
Spectators: in another, instrumental musi- 
cians, and in another, 'al'mehs (or female 
singera). 

“ The bride, in zeffehs of this kind, is some- 
times convoyed in & close European carriage, 
but more freguently, she and her female rela- 
tions and friends are mounted on high-saddled 
asses, and, with musicians and female singers, 
before and behind them, close the proces- 
sion. 

“ The bride and her party, having arrived at 
the bridegroom's house, sit down to & repast. 
Her friends shortly aftertake their departure, 
leaving with her only her mother and sister, 
or other near female relations, and one or two 
other women: usually the bellineh. The 
ensuing night is called " Leylet ed-Dakhleh," 
or ' the Night of the Entrance.” 

“ The bridegroom sits below. Before sunset 
hegoes to the bath, and there changes his 
clothes, or he merely does the latter at home : 
and, after having supped with a party of his 
friends, waite till a little before the night 
prayer, or until the third or fourth hour of 
the night, when, according to general custom, 
he should repair to some celebrated mosgue, 
and there any his prayers, If young, he is 
generally honoured with a zeffeh on this occa- 
sion. In this case he goes to the mosgue 

receded by musicians with drums and a 
beceban or two, and accompanied by a num- 
ber oi friends, and by several men bearing 
“masbals' (nash'als). Themashals area kind 
of cresset, that is, & staff with a cylindrical 
frame of iron at the top, filled with fiaming 
Wood,or having two, three, four, or five of these 
receptacles for fire. The party usually pro- 
ceeds tothe mosgue with a guick pace, and 
without much order. A second group of 
musicians, with the same instruments, or with 
drums only, closes the procession, 

“ The bridegroom is generally dressed in a 
kuftin with red stripes, and a red gibbeh, 
with a kashmere shawl of the same colour for 
bis turban, and walks between two friends 
similarly dressed. The prayers are commonly 
performed merely as a matter of ceremony, 
and itis freguently the case that the bride- 
@room does not pray at all, or prays without 
having previously performed the wudoo, like 
memlooks, who say their prayers only because 
they fear their master. The procession re- 
turns from the mosgue with more order and 
display, and very slowly, perhaps because it 
would be considered unbecoming in the bride- 
Broom to hasten home to take possession of 
his bride. Itis headed, as before, by musi- 
ciang, and. two or more bearers of mashals. 
These are generally followed by two men, 
bearing, by means of a pole reating horizon- 
tally upon their shounlders, a hanging frame, 
to which are attached about sixty or more 
small lamps, in four circles, one above another, 
the uppermost of which circles is made to 
revolve, being turned round occasionally by 
one of the two berrers. These numerous 
lamp3s, and several mashais besides tlhoze 
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before mentioned, brilliantly illumine the 
streets through which the procession passes, 
and produce a remarkably picturesgue effect. 
The bridegroom and his friends and other 
attendants follow, advancing in the form of 
an oblong ring, all facing the interior of the 
ring, and each bearing in his hand one or 
more wax candies, and sometimes a sprig of 
henng or some other fower, except the bride- 
groom and the friend on either side of him. 
These three form the latter part of the ring, 
which generally consists of twenty or more 
persons. 

“ At froguent intervals, the party stops for 
a few minutes, and during each of the panses, 
& boy ora man, one of the persons who com- 
pon the ring, sings a few words of an epitha- 

mium. The sounds of the drums, and the 
#brill notes of the hautboy (which the bride 
hears half an hour or more before the proces- 
sion arrives at the house), cease during these 
songs. The train is closed, as in the former 
case (when on tho way to the mosgue) by a 
second group of musicians. 

“" In the mannerabove described, the bride- 
groom's zeffeb is most commonly conducted : 
but there is another mode that is more re- 
spectable, called “zeffeh siditee,” which sig- 
nifies the "gentlemen's zeffeh” In this, the 
bridegroom is accompanied by his friends in 
the manner deseribed above, and attended 
and preceded by men bearing mashals, but 
not by musiciansj in the place of these are 
about six or eight men, who, from their bei 
employed as singers on occasions of this kind, 
are called “ wilad el-layalee,' or ' sons of the 
nights.” Thus attended, he “gags to the 
mosgue: and while he returns Ty thence 
to his house, the singers above mentioned 
chant, or rather sing, ' muweshshahs' (1yric 
odes) in praise of the Prophet. Having re- 
turned to the house, these same persons chant 
portions of the Knran, one after anotber, for 
the amusement of the guestas then, all to- 
gether, recite the opening chapter (the 
Fat'hah): after wbich, one of them sings a 
“kaseedeh' (or short poem), in praise of the 
Propbet: lastly, all of them again sing mu- 
weshshahs. After having thus performed, 
they receive “nukoot” (or contributions of 
money) from the bridegroom and his friends. 

“Soon after his return from the mosgue, 
the bridegroom leaves his friends ina lower 
apartment, enjoying their pipes and coffee 
and sharbat. The bride's mother and sister, 
or whatever other female relations were lsft 
with her, are above, and the bride herself and 
the bellineh, in a separate apartment. If 
the bridegroom is a youth nx young man, it 
is considered proper that he as well as the 
bride should exhibit some degree of bashful- 
nessj one of his friends, therefore, carries 
him a part of the way up to the hareem. 
Sometimes, when the parties are persons of 
wealth,-the bride is displayed before the 
bridegroom in different dresses, to the num- 
ber of seven: but generally he finds her with 
the bellaneh alone, and on entering the apart- 
ment he gives a present to this atteni ant, 
and she at once retires. 
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« The bride has a shawi thrown over her 


head, and the brid m must give her a 
present of money, which is called “the price 
of the uncovering” of the face, before he at- 
tempts to remove this, which she does not 
allow him to do without some apparent re- 
luctance, if not violent resistanco, in order to 
show her maiden modesty. On removing 
tho covering, he says, ' In the name of God, 
the Compassionate, the Merciful, and then 
groets her with this compliment : ' The night 
be blessed,” or “ — ig blessed, to which 
ahe replies, if timidity do not choke her 
utterance, “God bless thee.' The bride- 
groom now, in most cases, sees the face of 
his bride for the first time, and generally 
finde her nearly what he has been led to ex- 
pect. Often, but not always, a curious cere- 
mony is then performed. 

« The bridegroom takes off every article of 
the bride's clothing except her shirt, seats 
her upon a mattress or bed, the head of which 
is turned towards the direction of Makkah, 
placing her so that her back is also turned in 
that direction, and draws forward and spreads 
upon the bed, tbe lower part of the front of 
her sbirt having done this, he standa at the 
distanco of rather less than three feet before 
her, and perforins the prayers of two rak'ahs : 
laying his head and hands in prostration upon 
the part of her shirt that is extended before 
her lap, He remaina with her but & few 
minutes longer. Having satisfied bis curiosity 
respecting her personal charms, he calla to 
the women (who gonerally collect at the door, 
where they wait in anxiour suspense) to 
raise their cries of joy, or zayharcet, and the 
sbrill sounds make known to the persons below 
and in tho neighbourhood, and ofton, reseponded 
to Dy other women, spread still further the 
news that ho has acknowledged himself aatis- 
fed with bia bride. He soon after dencends to 
rejoin his friends, andi remains with them an 
hour, before he returns to his wife. It very 
seldom happens that the husband, if disap- 
pointed in his bride, immediately disgraces 
and divorces her in general, he retains her 
in this case a week or more. 

“ Marriages, among the Egyptians, are some- 
times conducted without any pomp or cere- 
mony, even in the case of virgins, by mutual 
consent of the bridegroom and the bride's 
family, or the bride herself : and widows and 
dirorced women are never honoured with & 
zeffeh on marrying again. The mere sentence, 
“I give myself up to theo,” uttered by a 
female toa man who proposes to become her 
husband (even without the presence of wit- 
nesses,if none can easily be procured), ren- 
ders her his legal wife, if arrived at puberty 
and marriages with widows and divorced 
women, among the Muslims of Egypt, and 
other Arabs, are sometimes concluded in this 
simple manner. The dowry of widows and 
divorced women is generally one guarter or 
third or half the amount of that of a 
virgin. 

“ In Cairo, among persons not of the lowest 
order, though in very humble life, the mar- 
riage ceremonies are conducted in the same 
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manner as among the middle orders. But 
when tho expenses of such seffehs as I have 
described cannot by any menns be paid, the 
bride is paraded in & very simple manner, 
covered with a shawl (generally rod), and 
surrounded by a group of her female rolations 
and friendg, drossed in their best, or in bor- 
rowed clothes, and enlivened by no other 
sounda of joy than their zaghareet, whioh 
they repeat at freguent intervals.” (Lane's 
Modern Egypttans. 

(For the law of marriage in Hanafi law, 
(Ta Sr erna al p- 877, Fatawa-i- 
Masi Khan, p. 3880, Hamilton's Hidayah, 
vol. i. p. 89, Durru "-Mukhtir, p. 196. In 
Shi'ah law, Jami'u 'sh-Shattat : Shgrariu 1 
Islam, p. 260. For marriage ceremoniea, 
Lane's £Egyptians: Herklott's Musalmans : 
Mrs. Meer Hasan Ali's Jfusalmans: M. O, de 
Perceval, Hist. des Arabes.) 


MARSIYAH (4d,e). A funeral 
elegy. Eapecially applied to those sung 
during the Muharram in commemoration of 
al-Hasan and al-Husain. 


MARTYR. The Arabic word for 
“martyr” in the @ur'in, and in Muslim theo- 
logy, is shahid (Jmw), pl. shuhid, or ahahid 
(X096), pi. shuhada', the literal meaning of 
which is “present as a witness.” It implies 
allthat is understood by the Greek pdprus, 
and the English martyr : but it is also & much 
more comprehensive term, for, according to 
Muhammadan law, not only those who die jin 
Witness of, or in defence of the faith, are 
martyrs, but all those who die such deaths as 
are calculated to excite the compassion and 
pity of their fellow men. 

The word occurs in the @ur'in, Surah iv. 
Tl: “Whoso obeya God and the Apostle, 
these are with those with whom God has 
been well pleased—with prophets (nabiyin), 
and confeesors (siddigin), and martyrs take. 
hada'), and the righteous (salihin): & fair 
company are they.” 

A perfect martyr, or ash-shakidu '-kamil, is ' 
one who has either been slain in & religious 
war, or who has been killed unjustly. But 
the schools of divinity are not agreed as to 
whether it is necessary, or not, that such per- 
sona should be in a state of-ceremonisl purity 
at the time of their death, to entitle them to 
such a high rank. 

A special blessing is promised to those who 
die in a jihad, or religious war, see Gur'in, 
Sarah iii. 163: “ Count not those who are 
killed in the way of God as dead, but living 
with their Lord.” And according to Muslim 
law, all persona who have died in defence 
of the faith, or have been alain unjustly, are 
entitled to Muslim burial without the usual 
ablution or any change of clothes, such as are 
necessary in the case of ordinary persons, 
the rank of martyrdom being such as to 
render the corpse legally pure. | 

But in addition to these two classes of per- 
son3, namely those who are alain in religious 
war, and those who have been killed unjustly, 
the rank of shahid is given, in a figurative 
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sense, to any who die in such & manner as to 
excite tho sympathy and pity of mankind, 
such as by sudden death, or from some malig- 
nant disease, or in childbirth, or in the 
acguirement of knowledge, or & stranger in 
a forcign country, or dying on Thursday 
night. These persons xre entitled to the rank 
of martyr, but not to the honour of being 
buried without legal wasbing and purification. 

(See Raddu 'I-Muhtar, vol. i. p. 952: Kash- 
ahaf Istilahatu “-Funun, vol. i. p. 1475 
Ghiyasu "kh Lughah, in loco.) 


MARUT (wyw). (Harot.) 


MARWAH (5y). A hill near 
Makkah, connected with the rites of the pil- 
grimage. According to Burton, it means 
“hard, white Hinta, full of fire.” (masa) 


MARYAM (say). (many) 
MARY THE VIRGIN. Arabic 


Maryam (pt). Heb. 0. The 
mother of Jesus. According to Muhamma- 
dan tradition, and the @ur'in, she was the 
daughter of “Imran and his wife Hannah, and 
the sister of Aaron. 

The account of her birth as given in the 
Gur'in is'in Sirah iii. 31 :— 

“ Remember when the wife of Imran said, 
“Omy Lord! I vow to Theo what is in my 
womb, for thy special service. Accept it 
from me, for Thou Hearest, Knowest!' And 
when she had given birth to it, she said, "O 
my Lord! Verily I have brought forth a 
fomale”—God knew what she had brought 
forth: a male is not asn female—'and I hare 
named her Mary, and I take refuge with Thee 
for her and for her offspring, from Satan the 
stoned.” So with goodly acceptance did her 
Lord accept her, and with goodly growth did 
he make her grow. Zacharias reared her. 
So oft ns Zacbarias wept in to Mary at the 
sanctuary, he found her supplied with food. 
“Oh Mary !' said he, “ whence hast thouthis?' 
She said, ' It is from God: for God supplieth 
whom He will, without reckoning !'” 

In Sirah xix. 28, is the story of her giving 
birth to Jesus. re CHRIBT.) And when 
she brought the child to the people, they ex- 
claimed, “O sisterof Aaron! Thy father was 
not n bad man, nor was thy motber a barlot.” 

Christian critice have assumed, and not 
without much reason, that Muhammad has 
confused the Mary of the New Testament 
with the Miriam of the Old, by representing 
her as the duughter of “Imran and the sister 
of Aaron. It is certain!y a cause of some 
perplexity tothe commentators. Al-Baizawi 
says sho was called “ sisterof Aaron” because 
abe was of the Levitical race, but Husain 
aays that the Aaron mentioned in the verse is 
not tbe same person as the brother of Moses. 

Muhammad is related to have suid that 
“no child is born but the devil hath touched 
it, except Mary and her son Jesus.” 


MARY THE COPT. Arabic 
Mariyatu 'l-Gibtiyah (besi aje). OA 


coneubine of Muhaminnd's, and the mother 
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of his son Ibrahim, who died in infancy. She 
was a Christian slave girl presented to Mu- 
hammad by the Roman governor of Egypt. 
(aunawwun.) 


MASAH (—). The act of touch- 
ing the boots or the turban for purification, by 
drawing the tbreo central fingers over the 
boot or turban at once, whereby they become 
ceremonially clean. (Miskkat, book ii. ch. 
vii.: book iii. cb. x.) 

as-MASANI (5601). From 
Musna, “two-and-two.” A title given to the 
Gur'in on account of its numerous repetitions. 


AarMASIH (peeil). An evident 
corruption of tho Heb. lu"yah which answers 


tothe Xpcrus of the New Testamunt, and 
our English Chriat. It occurs seven times in 
the Gur'in as the surname of Jesus. Al. 
Baiziwi the commentator says, “ It is origi- 
nally a Hebrew word, signifying "the blessed 
one," although some have (erroneously, as he 
thinks) held it to come from Masah, "to 
anoint,' either because Jesus healed people 
with his touch, or because he had been 
anointed by Gabriel as a propbet.” (3rsus.) 

AL-MASIHU 'D-DAJJAL (pemal! 
Jeli). “The Iying Christ.” Theo Anti- 
christ which Muhammad said would appear 
before the Day of Resurrection. He is generally 
callod ad-Dajjal, but in the Traditiona he is 
enlled al-Masihu'd- Dujjal,and very many have 
been the speculations as to why he is called 
al-Musih. Tho compiler of the (amus says 
thcre have been at least fifty reasons assigned 
for his being called al-Masih. Some say it 
ia bccausa he will have his eyes touched 
(masuh) and be rendered blind, others, that 
tho word was originally musikh, a “ monster.” 
(See Hujaju -Kulimah, p. 401.) Sale, in 
the preface to his translation of the Gur'in, 
snya Muslim writers state that the Jews will 
give him the name of al-Masih, becaase they 
will mistake him for the true Messiah, who has 
come to restoro the kingdom of Israel to them. 

Regarding this personage, Abu Hurairah 
relates that Muhammad said :— 

“The Resurrection will not be until the 
Grecians shall attack “Amig and Dabig. 
Tben un army will come out from al-Madina 
against them, the best of men on that day, 
and when the lines of battle sball be drawn 
up, the Grecians will say, ' Vacate a place 
between us and those who made captives & 
tribo of ours' (and their design will be to 
separate the Musalmins), And the Mu- 
salmins will say, "By God! we will not clcar 
a placo between you and our brother Musal- 
mans.' And the Musalmins will fight the 
Grecians and a third of the Musalmina will 
be dcfented, and God will not accept their 
repentance. And a third of the Musalmans 
will be siain, and they will be the best of 
martyrs before God. Anda third of them 
will conguer the countries of Greece, after 
which they will be tbrown into commotions, 
and Constantinople will be taken. And whilst 
the Musalmins shnll be dividing the plunder, 
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having hung up theirswordsupon theolivetree, 
all on & sudden the Devil will call out, “ Verily, 
Dajjal has attackod 3 pang wives and children 
in your absence.” en, on hearing this, the 
Musalmins will come out of the city: and this 
information of devils will be false, but when 
they enter Syria, Dajjal will come out, and 
whilst the Musalmins shall be preparing 
their implements of war, and dressing tbeir 
ranks, all on a sudden pangan will begin, and 
Jesus Son of Mary will come down, and act 
as Imim to them. And when Dajjal, this 
@nemy of God, shall see Jesus, he will fear 
to be near, disaolving away like salt in water. 
And if Jesus lets him alone, veril he will 
melt and perish, and God will ki him by 
the hand of Jesus, who' will show to the 

le the blood of Dajjal upon his lance.” 
Miskkat, book xxiii. ch. ti.) 

In other traditions, Muhammadiis related to 
have said that “Dafi will bea young man 
with long hair and blind in the one eye, and 
on his forehead will be the three letters 
KFR, signitying kafir or infidel He will 
first pasa midway between Syria and 'Irig, 
and do many wonders and perform many 
miracles, and will eventually be slain by Jesus. 

MASJID (age). dit “The 
place »f prostration.” The m 


the khutbab,or Friday oration, is recited 


the centre of the open court-yard there is 

usually a largetank,in which the worshippers 

perform their ablutions (wazu'), and Pepe 
the 1 


the mosgup are latrines, in which 
washings ) can be perf 


part of the mosgue. 


The mosgues in India and Central Asia are 
generally constructed on the following plan :— 


Mihrab. 
Lam 
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Mimbar. 


LI ai sese Te 


ongue, Or place 
of public prayer. “Mosgues are generally 

of stone or brick,inthe form of sa sguare, 
In tt centre of. which is an open court-yard, 
surrounded with cloisters for studenta. In 
the centre of the wall facing Makkah is the 
mikrab or niche, which marks the direction of 
the Ka'bah at Makkah, and to the right of 
this niche is tho mimbar or pulpit, from ana 


ormed. Along 


the front within the doorway is a low barrier, 
a few inches high, which denotes the sacred 
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Tite mosgues in Turkey, Syria, and Egypt 
are often covered buildings, not unlike Ohris- 
tian churches. 

The first mosgue erected by Muhammad 
was at Gubi',near al-Madinah, It was with- 
out cupola, niche, or minaret, these being 
added by al-Walid about eighty years after- 
wards, nor were there arches supported by 
pillars, nor cloisters. An ordinary mosgus in 
an Afghan village is still of this description. 

The Muslim as he enters the mosgne stops 
at the barrier and takes off his shoes, carries 
them in his left hand, sole to sole, and puts 
his right foot firat as he passes into the 
sguare devoted to prayer. 4 he have not 
previougly performed the ablution, he repairs 


































INTERIOR OF A MOSGUE IN CAIRO. 
(Lane.) 


at once to the tank or well to perform the 
necessary duty, and before he commences his 
prayers he places his shoes and his 'sword 
and pistol, H he be thus armed, a little before 
the spot where his hoad will touch the ground 
as he prostrates: his shoes must be put one 
upon the other, sole to sole. 

The chief officer of a mosgue is the Imim, 
or leader of prayers, but there are generally 
Maulawis, or learned men, attached to 
mosgues for the instruction of the students. 
Sometimes the Imim and Maulawi are com- 
bined in one, and sometimes & learned Manl- 
awi will possess the mosgue, but pay an 
Imim as his curate to say the stated prayers. 
There is also a Mu'azzin, or " caller to 
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yer,” whose duty it is to give tho Asin. 
trustee or superintendent of 8 mosgue is 
called mutawalh. 

Althongh mosgnesare esteemed sacred build. 
ings, they are alzo places of general resort,and 
persons may be seen in them 1 and 
chattering together on secular topic, and 
eating and sleeping, although such thi 
were forbidden by Muhammad. They are, 
all parts of Islim, used as rest-honses for 
strangers and travellers. 

The Imim, or priest, of the mosgne, is sup- 

rted by endowments, or off , the 

uulawis, or professors of divinity by fees, 
Or offerings, and the students of » mosgue 
are supported either by endowmenta, or the 
benefactions of the people. Intowns and vil- 
lages there is a parish allotted to each 
imosgue, and the people within the section of 
the parish claim the services of the Imim at 
their marriages and funerals, and they pay 
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to him the usual offerings made on the two 
festivals. 
| Ina large mosgue, known as the Masjidu 
1-Jami', where the khutbah, or Friday ora- 
tion is delivered, a person known as the 
khatib (also &hafib), or preacher,is appointed, 
whose duty it is tolead the Friday prayer and 
to preach the sermon. 

uhammad did not forbid women to attend 
public prayers in a& mosgue,.but it is pro- 
nounced better for them to pray in private. 

The following injunctions are given in the 
@ur'in regarding mosgues :— 

Sirah vii. 29: “O children of Adam! wear 
your goodly apparel when ye repair to any 
mosgue.” 

Sirah ix. 18: “He only should visit the 
Masjids of God who believeth in.God and 
the last day, and observeth -prayur, and 
ay the legal alme, and dreadeth none but 

od.” 
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Muhammad'sinjunctions regarding mosgues, 
as handed down in the Traditione, are as 
follows :— 

“ When you enter a Masjid, you must say, 
“O Creator! open on ns the doors of Thy 
compassion': and when you leave the Mas- 
jid, say, "O Lord! we supplicate thy muni- 
ficence.”” 

“It is a sin to spit ina Masjid, and the 
removal of the sin is to cover it over.” 

“ Whoever shall enter a Masjid, let him 
enter it for a good object, namely, to learn 
something himself or to teach others. For he 
ranks as an egual with him who fights in 
the cause of God, who thus enters a Masjid: 
but he who enters a Masjid on any other 
account, is like unto 8 man who covets the 
property of another. Verily, & time will 


come when men willattend to worldly matters 
ina Masjid. But sit ye not with such.” 

“ Do not prevent your women from coming 
to the Masjids, but their homes are better 
for them.” 

“Do not read poetry in a Masjid, and do 
not buy and sell there, nor sit in a circle 
talking before prayers on a Friday.” 

“ The prayers of a man in his own house 
are egual to the reward of one prayer, but 
prayers ina Masjid near his home are egual 
to twenty-five prayers, and in 8 Jami' (or cen- 
tral mosgue), they are egual to' five hundred 
perang inJerusalem to fifty thousand,and 
n my Masjid (at al-Madinah) fifty thousand, 
and at the Ka'bah, one hundred thousand.” 

The Muslim law regarding the erection and 
endowment (wagf) of Masjids, as contained in 
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Samni and Shi'ah works, is as follows. Ac- 
cording to the Sunnis :— 

When & has erected a Masjid, his 
right does not cease until he has 
separated both the area ocoupied by the 
Masjid and also the road and entrance there- 
unto from his own private proper, 

fa person build a Masjid, his right of 
property in it does not cease 80 long as he 
does not separate it from his private pro- 
perty, and give general mission to the 
people to come and wors ip in it. But as 
soon as he separates it from his property and 


allows even & single pama to say his prayers 
in it, bis right to t 
God as a mosgue ceases. 

When a trustee or superintendent (muta- 
walli) has been sppointed for a Masjid, and 
delivery of the property has been made to 
him, the Masjid ceases to be private pro- 


property devoted to 
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perty. So, also, when delivery of it is made 
to the @si, or his tepung: 

Ifa person sppropriate ground for'the pur- 
pose of erecting a Masjid, he cannot after- 
wards resume or sell it, neitber can it be 
claimed by his heirs and inherited, because this 
ground is altogetber alienated from the right of 
the individual, and appertains solely to God. 

When & man has an unoccupied space of 
ground fit for building upon, and has Tirootod 
a body of persona to assemble on it for 
prayers, the space becomes a Masjid, if the 

rmission were given expressly to pray on 
it for ever: or,in absolute terms, intending 
that it should be for ever, and the property 
does not goto his heirs at his death. Bat it 
the permission were giveu for a day, or & 
month, ora year, the s wonld not become 
a Masjid, and on his death it would be the 
property of his heirs. 
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Ifa man during his sickness has made his 
own house a Masjid, and died, and it neither 
falls within a third of his property nor is 
allowed by his heirs, the whole of it is heri- 
tage, and the act of making its Masjid is 
void, because, the heirs having a right in it, 
there has been no separation from the rights 
of mankind, and an undefined portion has 
been made a Masjid, which is void. In the 
same way asif he should make his land a 
Masjid, and another person should establiah 
an undefined right, in which case the remainder 
would revert to the property of the appro- 
priator: contrary to the case of & peraon 
making a beguest that a third of his residence 
shall be made a Masjid, which would be 

| Walid, for in such & casethereis & separa- 
fion, as the honse may be divided and a third 


ofit converted into a Masjid. (A third ofa 
man's property being the extent to which he 
can begueath to other than his heirs.) 

When a man has made his land a Masjid, and 
stipulated for something out of it for himeelf, 
itis not valid, according to all the jurista. 

It is also generally agreed that if 8 man 
make a Masjid on condition that he shall 
hare an option, the wagf is lawful and the 
condition is void. 

When a man has built a Masjid and called 
persons to wituess that he shall have the 
power to cancel and sell it, the condition is 
void, and the Masjid is as if he had erected 
a Masjid for the people of the street, saying, 
“It is for this street especially,” when it 
would, notwithstanding, be for others as well 
as for them to worship in, 
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When a Masjid has fallen into deoay and is 
mo longer used for prayers, nor regnired 
by the people, it does not revart to the ap- 
propriator or his heirs, and cannot be sold 
according to the most correct opinions. 

.When of two Masjids one is old and gone 
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to desay, the people cannot use its materials 
to repair the more recent one, according to 
sither the Imim Muhammad or Imim Abt 
Yisuf, Becanse thongh the former thought 
that the materials may be s0 appliod, he held 
that it is the original appropriator or his 


INTERIOR OF A MOSGUE AT OAIRO. (Dr. Ebere.) 


heirs, to whom the property reverts, that 
can s0 apply them, and because Abi Yasuf 
was of opinion that the property in a Masjid 


never reverts to the original sppropriator, 
though it should fall to ruin and be no longer 
nsed by the people. 





M & man appropriate his land for the 

benefit of a Masjid, and to provide for ita 

and necessaries, such as oil, &o., and 

when nothing more is reguired for the Mas- 

jid, tospply what remains to poor Muulims 
the appropriation is lawful. 
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Ifa man has appropriated his land for the 
benefit of a Masjid, without any ultimate dos- 
tination for the poor, the appropriation is 
lawful, according to all opinions. 

Ifa man gives money for the repairs ofa 
Masjid, also for its maintenance and for its 
benefit, itis valid. For if it cannot operate 
asa wagf, it operates asa transfer by way of 
gift to the Masjid, and the establishing of 
property in this manner to & Masjid is valid, 
being completed by taking possession. 

Ifa person should say, “ Ihave begueathed 
& third of my. property to the Masjid,” it 
would not be lawful, unless he say “to ex- 
pend on the Masjid.” So if he were to say, 
« I have begueathod a third of my property to 
the lamps of the Masjid,” it would not be 
lawful unless he say, “to give light with it in 
the Masjid.” If he say, “1 have given my 
house for a Masjid,” it is valid as a transfer, 
reguiring delivery. (Futawi-i- Alamgiri, rol. 
il p. 545: Hidayah, vol ii. p. 306, Baillie's 
Diya 13 504-605.) 

he Shi'ah law regarding the endowment 
of Masjida, or land for the benefit of Mas- 
jida, does not differ in any important parti- 
cular from that of the Sunnis. But there ia 
» prov in the Shi'oh law regarding the 
sale of an endowment which is important. 

If dissensions arise among the persons in 
whose favour the wagf is made, and there is 
apprehension of the roperty being destroyed, 
while on the other hand the sale thereof is 
prodnctive of benefit, then, in that casc, its 
aale is lawful. 

Ifa house belonging to-& wagf should fall 
into ruine, the space would not cease to bo 
wagf, nor would its sale be lawful. If, how- 
ever, dissensions should arise among the 
persons for whom it was appropriated, inso- 
much ae to give room for apprehension that 
it will be destroyed, ita sale would bo 
lawful. 

And even if there shonld be no such dif- 
ference, nor any room for such apprehensiong, 
but the sale would be more for the advantage 
of the parties interested, some are of opinion 
that tho sale would bo lawful, but the ap- 
proved doctrine, is to forbid it. (Mufatih : 
Shara'iu 1-Islam, p. 239.) 


Ar-MASJIDU 'L-A0SA (amal! 
ga, Lit. “The Most Distant 

osgue.” The temple at Jorusalem erectetl 
hy Solomon, called also al- Baitu'I-Mugaddas, 
or “the Holy House.” Kuown also in Mu- 
hammadan literature as as-Sakhrah, “ the 
Rock,” from which it is believed Muhammad 
ascended to heaven on the occasion of his 
celestial journey. (Seo Garin, Sirah xvii.) 

Jalalu 'd-din as-Suyity has dovoted a 
whole volume to the consideration of tho 
superabundant merits existing in tho Mas- 
jidu 'I-Agsi, whieh work has been transluted 
into Englieh by the Rev. James Reynolds 
(Oriental Translation Fund, 1896). He says 
itis called al-Aggai, because it is the most dis- 
tant mosgue to which pilgrimage is directed. 
(srRusaLem, A8-8AKHRAH.) 
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MASJIDU 'L-HARAM (kap 
pb), “Mhe Sacred Morgue.” 
he tomple at Makkah which contains the 
Ka'bah, or Cube-house, in which is placed 
the Hajuru 'I-Aswad, or “Black Stone.” 
The term Baitu Ilah, or “ House of God," is 
applied to the whole enclosure, although it 
more specially denotes the Ka'bah itself. 

The following graphic account of this cele- 
brated building is given by the traveller 
Burckhardt, who visited it in A.». 1814. Cap- 
tain R. Burton, who visited the temple thirty- 
eight years later, testifies to the great 
accuraoy of Burckhardt's description, and 
gnotes his description in ertenso. The account 
by Burckhardt is given in the present article, 
with some slight correctiona. 

The Ka'bah stands in an oblong sguare, 
two hundred and fifty paces long, and two 
hundred broad, none of tho sides of which 
runs guite in & straight line, though at first 
sight tho whole appears to be of a regular 
shape. This opon sguare is enclosed on the 
eastern side by & colonnade , the pillars stand 
ina guadruple rowj they are three deep on 
the other sides, and united by pointed arches, 
every four of which support a smail dome, 
plastered and whitened on the outside. These 
domes, according to @utbu 'd-din, are one 
hundred and ffty-two in number. Along the 
whole colonnade, on the four sides, lamps are 
suspended from the arches. Some are lighted 
every night, and all during the nights of 
Ramazin. The pillars are above twenty feet 
in height, and generally from one foot anda 
half to one foot and three guarters in dia- 
meter 3 but little rogularity has been observod 
in regard to them. Some are of white 
marble, granite, or porphyry, but the greater 
number are of common stone of the Makkah 
mountains. Fnsy states the whole at five 
hundred and eighty-nine, and says they arc 
all of marble excepting one hundred and 
twenty-six, which are of common stone, and 
threo of composition. Gufbu 'd-din reckons 
five hundred and fifty-five, of which, accord- 
ing to him, tbreo hundred and oleven are of 
marble, and tho rest of stone taken from tho 
ncighbouring mountainsj but neither of those 
authors lived to see the Iatost repairs of the 
mosgue, after tho destruction occasioned by a 
torrent, in A.p. 1626. Betweon ovory thrce or 
four columns stands an octagonal one, about 
four feetin thicknoss. On tho cast sido aro 
two shafts of reddish yray granite, in one 
pioce, and one fino gray porphyry column 
with slabs of white feldapath. On the north 
side ia one red granite column, and one of fine- 
grained rod porphyry3 thcso nre probably 
the columns which @utbu 'd-din states to 
have been brought from Egypt, and princi- 
pally from Akhinim (Panopolis), whon tho 
chief Mahdi onlargod the mosguo, in At. 163. 
Among the four hundred and fifty or fivo 
hundred columns, which form the enclosure, 
I found not any two cnpitals or bascs exactly 
alike. The capitals aro of coarso Saracenic 
workmanship: some of them, which had 
served for former buildinga, by the ignorance 
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1 The Wall of Hatim. 
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h Spot called Mi'jan. 
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j Btairoase to Roof. 
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the golden band. 
2 Pillars suspending lamps. 
S & 4 Outer and Inner steps. 
5 Building over the Well Zamzam. 
6 Praying station, or Magimu - 
Ibrahim of the Shap'ts. 


Ka'bah, : 
13 Gubbatu 's-Sa'b. 
14 Gubbatu 'I-“Abbds. 
11 Paved causeways, &c. 
m m Gravelled spaces. 
15 Minaret of Babu 's-Salam. 


7 Magimu 'L Hanafi. 186 ,,” » Babu "Ati. 
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3 , 'LWada', 88 ,, '1-Ziyidah or Babu ". 

88 ,, Ibrahim or the Tailors. Nadwah. $ 

84 ,, Bini Saham, or Bibu '- 30 » Paraihah. 
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of,the workmen have been placed upside down 
upon the shafts. I observed about hali-a- 
dosen marble bases of good Grecian workman- 
sbip, A few of the marble columns bear 
Arabic or Oufic inscriptions, in which I read 
the dates 4.m. 868 and am. 762. A column 
on the east side exhibits a very ancient Cufic 
inscription, somewhat defaced, which I could 
neither read nor copy. Those shafta, formed 
of the Makkan stone, cut prineipally from 
the side of the mountain near the Shubaikah 
guarter, are mostly in three pieces: but the 
marble shafts are in one piece. 

Some of the columns are strengthened with 
broad iron rings or bands, as in many other 
Saracen buildings of the East : they were first 
employed here by Ibn Dhaher Berkouk, King 
of pt, in rebuilding the mosgue, which 
had been destroyed by fire in A.H. 802. 

This temple has been so often ruined and 
repaired, that no traces of remote antiguity 
are to be found about it. On the inside of 
the great walwhich encloses the colonnades, 
a single Arabic inscription is seen, in large 
characters, but containing merely the names 
of Muhammad and his immediate successors, 
Abi Bakr, "Umar, "Usman, and 'Ali. The 
name of Allah, in large characters, occurs 
alsoin several places. On the outside, over 
the gates, are long inscriptiong, in the Sulusi 
character, commemorating the names of those 
by whom the gates were built, long and 
minute details of which are given by the his- 
toriana of Makkah. 

The inscription on the south side, over 
Babu Ibrahim, is most conspicuous: all that 
side was rebuilt by the Egyptian Sultan al- 
Gbauri, A.H. 906. Over the Babu “Ali and 
Babu '-Abbis is a long inscription, also in 
the Sulusi character, placed tbere by Sultin 
Murid ibn Sulaiman, A.R. 984, after he had 
repaired the whole building. @utbu 'd-din 
has given this inscription at length: it occu- 
pies several pages in his history, and is a 
monument of the Sultan's vanity. This side 
of the mosgue having escaped destruction 
in ap, 1626, the inscription remains unin- 
jured. 

Some parts of the walls and arches are 
gaudily painted, in stripes of yellow, red, and 
blue, as are also the minarets. Paintings of 
Nowers, m the usual Muslim style, are no- 
where seen : the floors of the colonnades are 
paved with large stones badly cemented to- 
gether. 

Seven paved causeways lead from the 
colonnades towards the Ka'bah, or holy 
house, in the centre. They are of sufficient 
breadth to admit fuur or five persons to walk 
abreast, and they are elevated about nine 
inches above the ground. Between these 

' causeways, which are covered with fine gravel 
or sand, grass appears growing in several 
places, produced by the zamzam water oozing 
out of tbe jars, which are placed in the 
ground in long rows during the day. The 
whole area of the mosgue is upon a lower 
level than any of the streeta surround- 
ing it. There is a descent of eight or ten 

steps from the gates on the north side into 
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the platform ot the colonnade, and of' three 
or four steps from the gates, onthe south side. 

Towards the middls of this area stands the 
Ka'bah: it is one hundred and fifteen paces 
from the north colonnade, and eighty-eight 
from tbe south. 

For this want of symmetry we may readily 
account, the Ka'bah having existed prior to 
the mosgue, which was built around it, and 
enlarged at different perioda. 

The Ka'bah is an oblong massive structure, 
cighteen pacesin length, fourteen in breadth, 
and from thirty-fiveto forty feetin height. I 
took the bearing of one of ita longest sides, 
and found it to be N.N.W. 4 W. It is con- 
structed of the grey Makkan stone, in large 
blocks of different sizes, joined together in a 
very rough manner, and with bad cement. 
It was entirely rebuilt as it now stands in 
A.D. 1627: the torrent, in the preceding year, 
had thrown downthree of its sides, and, prepa- 
ratory to its re-erection, the fourth side was, 
nccording to Assami, pulled down, after the 
“Ulama, or lenrned divines, had been con- 

.sulted on the guestion, whether mortals 

might he permitted to destroy any part of 
the holy edifice without incurring the charge 
of sacrilege and infidelity. 

The Ka'bah stands upon a base two feet 
in height, which presents & sharp inclined 
plane its roof being Hat, it has at a distance 
the appearance of a perfect cube. The only 
door which affords entrance, and which is 
opened but two or three times in the year, 
is on the north side, and abont seven feet 
above theground. In entering it, therefore, 
wooden steps are used, of thdm I shall speak 
hereafter. In the first periods of Islam, how- 
ever, when it was rebuiltin A.H. 64, by Ibn 
Zubair, Chief of Makkah, the -nephew of 
“Ayishah, it had two doors even with the 
ground-floor of the mosgue. 'The present 
door (which, according to Azragi, was brought 
hither from Constantinople in a.n. 1633), is 
wholly coated with silver, and has several 
gilt ornaments. Upon its threshold are 
placed every night various small lighted wax 
candles, and perfuming pans, filled with 
musk, aloe-wood, &c. 

At the nortb-east corner of the Ka'bah, 
near the door, is the famous “Black Stone” : 
it forms a part of the sharp angle of the 
building, at four or five feet above the ground. 
It is an irregular oval, about seven inches in 
diameter, with an undulated surface, com- 
posed of about a dozen smaller stones of dif- 
ferent sizes and shapes, well joined together 
with a small guantity of cement, and per- 
fectly smoothed : it looks as if the whole had 
been broken into many pieces by a violent 
blow, and then united again. It is very dif- 
ficult to determine accurately the guality of 
this stone, which has been worn to its pre- 
sent surface by the millions of touches and 
kisses it has received. It appeared to me 
like a& lava, containing several small extra- 
neous particles, of a whitish and of a yellow- 
ish substance. Its colour is now a deep red- 
diah brown, approaching to black 5 it: is sur- 
rounded on all sides by a border, composed 
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of » subatance which I took to be & close 
cement of pitch and gravel, of & similar, but 
not guite the same brownish colour. This 
border serves to support its detached pieces: 
ibis two or three inches in breadth, and rises 
a little above the surface of the stone. Both 
the border and the stone itself are encircled 
by a silver band, broader below than above 
and on the two sides, with a considerable 
swelling below, as if a part of the stone were 
hidden under it. The lower part of the 
border is studded with silver nsils. 

In the south-east corner of the Ka'bah, or, 
as the Arabs call it, Ruknu 'I-Yamani, there 
is another stone, about five feet from the 
ground it is one foot and a half in length, 
and two inches in brendth, placed upright 
and of the common Makkah stone. This the 
people walking round the Ka'bah touch only 
with the right hand, they do not kiss it. 

On the north side of the Ka'bah just by its 
door, and close to the wall,is a slight hollow 
in tho ground, lined with marble, and suf- 
ficiently large to admit of three persons 
sitting. Here it is thought meritorious to 
pray. The apot is called Mi'jan, and sup- 
posed to be that where Abraham and his son 
Ishmasel kneaded the chalk and mud which 
they used in building the Ka'bah: and near 
this Mi'jan the former is said to have placed 
.the large stone upon which he stood while 
working at the masonry. On the basis or 
the Ka'bah, just over the Mi'jan, is an ancient 
Cufic inscription, but this 1 was anable to 
decipher, and bad no opportunity of copying 
it. Ido'not find it mentioned by any of the 
historians. 

On the west side of the Ka'bah, about two 
feet below its summit, is the famous Mi'zab, 
or water-spout, through which the rain-water 
coltected on the roof of the building is dis- 
charged soas to fall upon the ground. It 
is about four feet in length, and six inches 
in breadth, as well as I could judge from 
below, with borders egual in height to its 
breadth. At the month hangs what is called 
the beard of the Mizab, a gilt board, over 
which the water falls. This spout was sent 
hither from Constantinople in A.B. 981, and is 
roported to be of pure gold. The pavement 
round the Ka'bah, below the Mi'zab, was laid 
down in A.H. 826, and consists of various 
coloured stones, forming & very handsome 
specimen of mosaic. There are two Jarge 
Sinba of fine verde-antico in the centre, which, 
according to Makrizi, were sent tbither as 
presents from Cairo in A.H. 241. This is the 
spot where, according to Muhammadan tra- 
dition, Ishmael, the son of Abraham, and his 
motber Hagar, are buriedj and here it is 
meritorious for the pilgrim to recite a prayer 
of two rak'abs. 

On this west side is a semi-rircular wall, 
the two extremities of which are ina line with 
the sides of the Ka'bah, and distant from it 
three or four feet, leaving an opening which 
leads tothe burying-place of Ishmael. The 
wall bears the name of Hatim, and the area 
which it encloses is cafied Hijr, or Hijru 
Inma'il, on account of its being “ separated" 
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from the Ka'bah: the wall itself, also, is 
sometimes 80 called : and the name Hatim is 
given by the historians to the space of ground 
between the Ka'bah and the wall on one side, 
and the Bi'ru 's-Zamzam and Magimu Ibri- 
him on the other. The present Makkans, 
however, apply the name Hatim to the wall 
only. 

Tradition says that the Ka'oah once ex- 
tended as far ss the Hatim, and that this 
side having fallen down just at the time of 
the Hajj, the expenses of repairing it wore 
demanded from the pilgrims, under & pre- 
tence that the revenues of government were 
not acguired in a manner sufficiently pure to 
admit of their application towards a pur- 
pose 80 sacred, whilat the money of the pil- 
grims would possess the regnisite sanctity. 
The sum, however, obtained from them, 
proved very inadeguate : all that could be 
done, therefore, was to raise a wall, which 
marked the space formerly occupied by the 
Ka'bah. This tradition, although current 
among the Makkang, is at variance with his- 
tory, which deolares that the Hijr was built 
by the Bana @uraish, who contracted. the 
dimensions of the Ka'bah, that it was united 
to the building by Hajjaj, and again sepa- 
rated from it by Ibn Zubair. 

It is asserted by Fasy, that a part of the 
Hijr, as it now stands, was never compre- 
hended within the Ka'bah. The law regards 
it asa portion of the Ka'bah, inssmuch aa it 
is esteemed egually meritorious topray in the 
Hijr as in the Ka“bahitself and the pilgrims 
who have not an opportunity of entering the 
latter, are permitted to affirm upon oath that 
they have prayed in the Ka'bah, althbough 
they may have only prostrated themselves 
within the enclosure of the Hatim. The wall 
ia built of solid stone, about five feet in 
height, and four in thickness, cased all over 
with white marble, and inscribed with prayera 
and invocations, neatly sculptured upon the 
stone in modern characters. These and the 
casing are the work of al-Ghauri, the Egyp- 
tian Sultan, in A.R. 917, as we learn from 
Gatbu 'd-din. 

The walk round the Ka'bah is performed 
on the outside of the wall—the nearer to it 
the better. The four sides of the Ka'bah are 
covered with a black silk staff, hanging down, 
and leaving the roof bare. This curtain, or 
veil, is called kiswah, and renewed annually 
at the time of the Hajj, being brought from 
Cairo, where it is manufactured at the 
Sultin's expense. On it are various prayer, 
interwovon in the same colour as the stuff, 
and it is, therefore, extremely difficult to 
read them. A little above the middle, and 
running round the whole building, is a line of 
similar inscriptions, worked in gold thread. 
That part of the kiswah which covers tho 
door is richly embroidered with silver. Open- 
ings are left for the black stone, and the other 
in the south-esst corner, which thus remain 
uncovered. 

The kiswah fs always of the same form 
and pattern: that which I saw on my.first 
visit tothe mosgue was in a decayed state, 
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and fall of holes. On the 25th of the month 
Zi "1-Gadah, the old one is taken away, and 
the Ka'bah continues without & cover for 
fifteen days. It is then said that “ The 
Ka'bah has assumed the ihram,” which lasta 
nntil the tenth of Z0 'I-Hijjah, the day of the 
return of the pilgrims from "Arafah to Wadi 


Mini, when the new kiswah is put on. During 


tho first days, the new covering is tucked up 
by cords fastened on the roof, s0 as to leave 
the lower part of the building exposed : 
having remained thus for many days, it.is let 
down, and covers the whole structure, being 
then tied to strong brasa wings in the basis 
of the Ka'bah. The removal of the old kis- 
wah was performed in a very indecorous 
manner: and a conteft ensued among the 
pilgrims and the people of Makkah, hoth 
young and old, about & few rags of it. The 
Pilgrims even collect the dust which sticka 
to the walls of the Ka'bah, under the kiswah, 
and sell it, on their return, as a sacred 
relio. (xiswarn.) 

At the moment the building is uncovered 


And completely bare ('uryin), & crowd of' 


Women assemble round it, rejoicing with cries 
called walwalah. 

The black colour of the kiswah, covering 
@ large cube in the midat of a vast sguare, 
gives to the Ka'bah, at firet sight, a very 
singular and imposing appearance: as it is 
not fustened down tightly, the slightest 
breeze causes it to move in slow undulations, 
Which are hailed with prayers by the congre- 
gation aesembled round the building, as a 
8ign of the presence of its guardian angela, 
Whose wings, by their motion, are sapposed 
to be the causeof the waving of the covering. 
Seventy thonsand angels have the Ka'bah in 
their holy care, and are ordered to transport 
it to Paradise, when the trumpet of the Last 
Judgment ahall be sounded. 

The clothing of the Ka'bah was an ancient 
custom of the Pagan Araba. The first kis- 
wah, saya Azragi, was put on by Asad 
Tubba' one of the Himyarite kinga of Yaman: 


before Islim, it had two coverings, one for . 


winter and the other for summer. In the 
early ages of Ielimn,it was sometimes white 
and sometimes red, and consisted of the richeat 
brocade. In subseguent times it was fur- 
nished by the different Sultins of Baghdad, 
Egypt, or Yaman, according to their respec- 
tive influence over Makkah prevailed: for 
the clothing of the Ka'bah appears to have 
always been considered as a proof of sove- 
reignty over the Sg rn Kalaun, Sultin of 
Egypt, assumed to himself and successorg 
the exclusive right, and from them the Sul- 
ting at Constantinople have inherited jt. 
Kalaun appropriated the revenue of the two 
large villages, Bisaus and Sandabair, in 
Lower Egypt, to the expenee of the kiswah, 
and Sultan Sulaiman ibn Salim subseguently 
added several others: but the Ka'bah has 
Jong been deprived of this resource. 

Round the Ka'bah is a good pavement of 
marble, about eight inches below the level of 
the great sguares it was Inid in'aim: 961, hy 
order of the Sultin, and describes an irre- 
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gular oval: it is wurrounded by thirty-two 
Slender gilt pillars, or rather poles, between 
every two of which are suspended seven glass 
lamps, always lighted after sunset. Beyond 
the poles is a second pavement, about eight 
pacos broad, somewhat elevated above the 
first, but of coarser work: then another, six 
inches higher, and eighteen paces broad, upon 
which stand severai small buildings : beyond 
tbis is the gravelled ground, s0 that two 
broad steps may be said to lead from the 
sguare down to the Ka'bah. The small 
buildings just mentipned, which surround the 
Ka'bah, are the five Magim3, with the well 
of Zamzam, the arch called Bibu 's-Salim 
(the Gate of Peace), and the mimbar (pulpit). 

Opposite the four sides of the Ka'bah stand 
four other small buildings, where the Imima 
of the four orthodox Muhammadan sects, the 
Hanafi, Shifi'i, Hanbalt, and Malaki, take 
their station, and guide the congregation in 
their prayers. The Magimu 'I-Malaki, on 
the south, and that of Hanbali, opposite the 
Black Stone, are small pnvilions, open on all 
sides, and supported by four slender pillars, 
with a light sloping roof, terminating in & 
point, exactly in the style of Indian pagodas. 

The Magimu 'I-Hanafi, whichis the largest, 
being fifteen paces by eight, is open on all 
bides, and supported by twelve small pillars 
it hasan upper storey, also open, where the 
Mu'azzin, who calls to prayers, takes his 
stand, This was first built in a.n. 923, by 
Sultin Salim I.5 it was afterwards rebuiit 
by Khushgildi, Governor of Jiddah, in aa. 
947: but all the four Magiims, as they now 
stand, were built in a.m. 1074. The Magimu 
'sh-Shafi'i is over the well Zamzam, to which 
it serves as an upper chamber. 

Near their respective Magims, the adhe- 
rents of the four different sects seat them- 
selves for prayers. During my stay at Mak- 
kah, the Hanafis always began their prayer 
first, but, according to Muslim custorn, the 
Shafi'is should pray first in the mosgue, then 
the Hanafis, kis, and Hanbalis. The 
evening prayer is an exception, which they 
are all enjoined to utter together, The 
Magamu 'I-Hanbali is the place where the 
Ofticers of government and other great people 
are seated during prayers: here the Pasha 
and the Sharif are plnced, and, in their 
absence the eunuchs of the temple. 'These 
fill the space under this Magam in front, and 
behind it the female pilgrims who visit the 
temple have their places assigned, to which 
they repair principally for the two evening 
prayere, few of them being seen inthe mosgue 
at thethree other daily prayers, They also 
perform the tawaf, or walk round the Ka'bah, 
but generally at night, though it is not un- 
common to see them walking in the daytime 
among the men. 

The present building which encloses Zam- 
zam, stands close by the Magamu 'I-Hanbali, 
and waserected in A.H. 10725 itisofa sjuare 
shape, and of massive construction, with an 
entrance to the north, opening into the room 
which containa the well. This room is beau- 


tifully ornamented with marbles of various 
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colours: and adjoining to it, but having & 
Separate door, is & small room with a stone 
reservoir, which is always full of Zamzam 
water: this the pilgrims get to drink by 
assing their hand with a cup through an 
ron grated opening, which serves as a win- 
dow, into the reservoir, without entering the 
room. 

The month of the well is surrounded by & 
wall five feet in height, and about ten feet in 
diameter. Upon this the people stand who 
draw up the water, in leathern buckets, an 
iron railing being so placed as to 'prevent 
their falling in. In Fasy's time, there were 
eight marble basins in this room for the pur- 
pose of ablution. 

From before dawn to near midnight, the 
well-room is constantly crowded with visitors 
Everyone is at liberty to draw up the water for 
himuself, but the labour is generally performed 
by persons placed there on purpose, and paid 
by the mosguo: they expect also a trifle from 
those who come to drink, though they dare not 
demand it. .I have been more than once in 
the room & guarter of an hour before I could 
geta draught of water, 60 great was the 
crowd. Devout pilgrims sometimes mount 
the walland draw the bucket for several hours, 
in tho hope of thus expiating their ovil deeds. 

Before the Wahhabi invasion, the well Zam- 
zam belonged to the Sharif, and the water 
becoming thus a monopoly, was only to be 
purchased ata high price, but one of Sa'iid's 
firet orders, on his arrival at Makkah, was 
toabolish this traffic, and the holy water is 
now dispensed gratis. The Turks consider it 
& miracle that the water of this well never 
diminishes, notwithstanding the continual 
draught from it. There is cortainly no dimi- 
nntion in its depth, for, by an scearate inapec- 
tion of the rope by which the buckets are 
drawn up, | found that the same length was 
reguired both at morning and evening, to 
reach the surface of the water. Upon in- 
guiry, I learned from one of the persons who 
had descended in the time of the Wehhabis'to 
repair the masonry, that the water was fowing 
at the bottom, and that the well is therefore 
supplied by & subterraneocus rivulet. The 
water is heavy to the taste, and sometimes in 
its colour resembles milk 3 but it is perfectly 
sweet, and differs very much from that of the 
brackish wells dispereed orer the town. 
When first drawn up, it is slightly tepid, re- 
sembling, in this respect, many other foun- 
tains of the Hijaz. 

Zamzam supplies the whole town, and there 
is scarcely one family that does not daily 
fill aa jar with the water. This only serves, 
however, for drinking or for ablution, as it is 
thought impious to employ water 80 sacred 
for culinary purposes or on common Occa- 
sions. Almost every pilgrim when he repairs 
to the mosgue for evening prayer, has ajar 
of the water placed before him by those who 
earn their livelihood by performing this 
service. 

The wateris distributed in the mosgue to 
all who are thirsty for a tridling fee, by water- 
carriers, with large jard upon their backa: 
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these men are also paid by charitable pilgrims 
for supplying the poorer ones with this holy 
beverage immediatoly before or after prayers. 

The water is regarded as an infallible cure 
for all diseasee j and the devoteos believe that 
the more they drink of it, the better their 
health will be, and their prayers the more 
acceptable to the Deity. I have seen sorne of 
them at the well swallowing such & guantity 
ofit, as I should hardiy have thought pos- 
sible. A man who lived in the same house 
With me, and was ill of an intermittent fever, 
repaired every evening to Zamzam, and drank 
of the water till he was almost fainting : after 
wbich he lay for several hours extended upon 
his back, on the parement near the Ka'bah, 
and then returned to renew his draught. When 
by this practico he was brought to the verge 
of death, he declared himself fully convinced 
that the increase of his illness proceeded 
wholly from his being unable to swallow & 
sufficient guantity of the water. Many pil- 
grims, not content with drinking it merely, 
strip themselres in the room, and have 
buckets of it thrown over them, by which 
tbey believe that the heart is purifed ag well 
as the outer body. 

Few pilgrims guit Makkah without carry- 
ing away some of this water in copper or tin 
bottles, either for the purpose of ma' pre- 
sents, or for their own use in case of illnesa, 
when they drink it, or for ablation after 
death. I carried away four small bottlas, 
with the intention of offering them as pre- 
sents to the Muhammadan kings in the black 
countries. I have seen it sold at Suez by 
pilgrims returning from Makkah, at the rate 
of one piastre for the guantity that filled & 
coffee-cap. 

The chief of Zamzam is one of the prin- 
cipal “Ulam#' of Makkah. TI need not re- 
mind the reader that Zamzam is supposed to 
be the spring found in the wildorness by 
Hagar, at the moment when her infant son 
Ishmael was dying of thirst. It seems pro- 
bable that the town of Makkah owes its 
origin to this well. For many miles round, no 
sweet water is found, noris there found in any 
part of the adjacent country 80 copious & 
supply. 

On the north-east side of Zamzam stand two 
small buildings, one behind the other, called 
al-Gubbatains they are covered by domes 
painted in the same manner as the mosgue,and 
in them are kept water-jars, lamps, carpets, 
mats, broomgs, and other articles used in the 
very mosgue. There two ugly buildings are 
injurions to the interior appearance of the 
building, their heavy forms and structure 
being very disadvantageously contrasted with 
the light and airy shape of the Magims. I 
heard some pilyrims from Greece, men of 
better taste than the Arabs, express their 
regret that the @ubbatain should be allowed 
to disfigure the mosgue. Their contents might 
be deposited in some of the buildings adjoin- 
ing the mosgue, of which they form no essen- 
tial part, no religious importance being 
attached to them. They were built by 
Khushgildi, Governor of Jiddah, a.B. 9475 
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one is onlled Gubbatu 'I-Abbia, from having 
been pinood on the site of & small tank, said 
to have been formed by al-'Abbis, the uncle 
of Muhammad. 

A few paces west of Zamzam, and directly 
opposite to the door of the Ka'bah, stands & 

der or stairoase, which is moved up to the 
wall of the Ka'bah, on the days when that 
building is opened, and by which the visitors 
ascend to the door: it is of wood, with some 
carved ornaments, moves on low wheels, and 
is sufficiently broad to admit of four persona 
secending abreast. The first Iaddor was sent 
hither from Osiro in A.. 818, by Mu'yad Abi 
'n-Nisir, King of Egypt: for.in the Hijaz, it 
Seoms, thore has always been s0 great & want 
of artizans, that whenever the mosgue re- 
guired any work, it was nocessary to have 
mechanics brought from Oairo, and even 
sometimes from Constantinople. 

In the same line with the ladder, and close 
by it atande & lightly-built, insulated, and 
circular arch, about fifteen fest wide and 
cighteen feet high, called Babu 's-Salim, 
which must not be confounded with the great 
gate of tho mosgue bearing the same name. 
Those who enter the Baitu 'Ilih for the firat 
time, are enjoined to do 30 by the onter and 
inner Bibu 's-Salimj in passing under the 
latter, they are to exolaim, “O God, may it 
bea happy entrancel” I do not know by 
Wwhbom this arch was built, but it appears to 
be modern, 

Nearly in front of the Babu 'e-Salim, and 
nearer to the Ka'bah than any of the other 
surrounding buildings, stands the Magimu 
Ibrihim. This is & small building, supported 
by six pillars about eight feet high, four of 
which are surrounded from top to bottom by 
& fine iron railing, which thus leaves the 
space beyond the two hind pillars open: 
Within the railing is a frame about five feet 
sguare, terminating in a pyramidal top, and 
shid to contain the sacred stone upon which 
Abraham stood when he built the Ka'bah, 
and which, with the help of his son Ishmael, 
he had removed from hence to the place 
called Mi'jan, already mentioned, The stone 
is said to hayo yielded under the weight of 
the Patriarch, and to preserve the impres- 
sion of his foot still visible upon its but no 
pilgrim has ever seen it, as the frarie is 
always entirely covered with & brocade of red 
silk richly embroidered. Persona are con- 
stantly seen before the railing, invoking the 
good offices of Abraham, and a short prayer 
must be uttered by the side of the Magiim, 
after the walk round the Ka'bah is com- 
pleted, It is said that many, of the Compa- 
nions, or first adherenta of Uhammad, were 
interred in the open space between this 
Magim and Zamzam, from which circum- 
stance it is one of the most favourite places 
of prayer in the mosgue. In this part of the 
area, the Khalifah Sulaimin ibn “Abdi .'- 
Malik, brother of al-Walid, built a fine reser- 
voir, in A.H. 97, which was filled from a spring 
east of "Arafat: but the Makkans destroyed 
it after his death, on the pretence that the 
water of Zamzam was preferable. 
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On the side of Magima Ibrahim, facing the 
middle part of the front of the Ka'bah, rtands 
the Mimbar, or pulpit, of the mosgue : itis 
elegantly formed of fine white marble, with 
many sculptured ornaments, and was sent an 
& present to the mosguo in 4.tr. 969, by Sul- 
tin Sulaiman ibn Salim. A straight narrow 
staircase lenda up to the post of the Khatib, 
or preacher, which is surmonuted by a gilt 
pelygonal pointed steeple, resembling an obe- 

Here a sermon is preached on Frida , 
and on oertain festirals 3 these, like the Fa 
day sermons of all mosgues in the Muham- 
madan countries, are usual! of the same 
tenour, with some slight aiterationu upon 
extraordinary occasions, Before the Wah- 
hibis invaded Makkah, prayers were added 
for the Sultin and the Sharif, but those 
were forbidden by Sa'id. Since the Turkish 
Gongusst, however, the ancient custom has 
been restored. The right of preaching in the 
Mimbar is. vested in several of the first 
“Ulami' in Makkah: they are always elderly 
persons, and officiste in rotation. In ancient 
times Muhammad himself, his successors, and 
the Khalifahs, whenever they came to Makkah, 
mounted tho pulpit, and preached to the 


people. 

'The khatib, or preacher, appears in the 
Mimbar wrapped in & white cloak, which 
Covers his head and body, and with & stick 
in hand: a practice observed also in Egypt 
and Syria, in memory of the first age of Islim, 
when the preachers found it necensary to be 
armed, from fear of being surprised. As in 
other mosgues, two green flags are placed on 
cach side of him. 

About the Mimbar, the visitors of the 
Ka'bah deposit their shoes: as it is ncither 
permitted to walk round the Ka'bah with 
Covered feet, nor thought decent to carry the 
Shoes in the hand, asis done in other mosguea, 
Several perona keep watch over the shoes, 
for which they expect a small present: but 
the vibinity of the holy temple does not inti- 
midate the dishonest, for I lost successively 
from this spot three new pairs of shoesj and 
the same thing happens to many pilgrims. 

I have now described all the buildings 
Within the enclosure of the temple. 

The gravel-ground, and part of the adjoin- 

Outer pavement of the Ka'bah is covered, 
at the time of evening prayers, with carpots 
of from sixty to eighty feet in length, and four 
feet in breadth, of Egyptian manufacture, 
which are rolled up after prayers. The 
greater part of the pilgrims bring their own 
Carpets with them. The more distant parts 
of the area, and the Acor under the colon- 
made, are spread with mats brought from 
Sonakin : the latter situation being the usual 
place for the performance of the mid-day 
and afterncon prayers. Magy of these mata 
are presented to the mosgud by the pilgrims, 
for which they have in return the satisfaction 
of seeing their names inscribed on them in 
large characters. 

At sunset, great nurabers assemble for the 
first evening yers they form themselves 
into several wide circles, sometimes as many 
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as twenty, around the Ka'bah, as a common 
centre before which every person makes his 
ngadat and thus, as the Muhammadan 

ootors observe, Makkah is the only spot 
throughout the world in which the true be- 
liever can, with propriety, turn during his 
Keyan towards any point of the compass. 

he Imim takes his post near the gate of the 
Ka'bah, and his genuflexions are imitated by 
the whole assembled multitude, The effect 
of the joint prostrations of six or eight thou- 
sand persons, added to the recollection of the 
distance and various guarters from whence 
Tang soni or for wbat purpose, cannot fail 
to impress the most cool-minded spectator 
with some degree of awe. At night, when 
the lamps are lighted, and numbers of devo- 
tees aro performing the Tawif round the 
Ka'bah, the sight of the busy crowds, 
the voices of the Mutawwifs, intent upon 
making themselves heard by those to whom 
they recite their prayers, the Joud conversa- 
tion of many idle persons, the running, play- 
ing, and Iaughing nf boys, give to the whole 
& vory different appesrance, and one more 
resembling that of a place of public amuse- 
ment. The crowd, however, leaves the mosgue 
abont nine o'clock, when it again “becomes 
the raga of silent meditation and prayer to 
the fow visitors who are led to the spot by 
aincere piety. and not worldiy motives or 
fashion. 

There is an opinion prevalent at Makkah, 
founded on holy traditivn, that the mosgue 
will contain any number of the faithful: and 
that if even the whole Muhammadan com- 
munity were to enter at once, they would all 
find room in it to pray. The guardian angels, 
it is said, would invisibly extend the dimen- 
sions of the building, and diminish the size 
of each individual. The fact is, that during 
the most numerous pilgrimages, the mosgue, 
which can contain, I believe, about thirty-five 
thousand persona in the act of prayer, is 
never half-tilled. Even on Fridays, the 

ter part of the Makkana, contrary to the 
unctions of the law, pray at home, if at 
all, and many pilgrims follow their example. 
I could never count more than ten thousand 
Individuals in the mosgue at one time, even 
afterthe return from “Arafat, when the whole 
body of pilgrims was collected for a few days 
In and abont the city. 

At every hour of the day persons may be 
seen under the colonnade, ocoupied in read. 
ing the @ur'in and other religious booka 
and here many poor Indiana, or negroes, 
1nd their mats, and pass the whole period 
of their residence at Makkah. Here "ay 
both eat and sleep, but cooking is not allowed. 
During the hours of noon, many persons come 
to repose beneath the cool shade of the 
vaulted roof of the colonnade, a custom 
which not only nccounts for the mode of con- 
struction observed in the old Muhammadan 
temples of Egypt and Arabia, but for that 
also of the ancient Egyptian temples, the 
immense porticoes of which were probably 
left open to the idolatrous natives, whose 
mud-built houses could afford them but 
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an imperfect refuge against the mid-day 


heats. £ 

Itis only during the hours of prayer that 
the great mosgues of these countries partake 
of the sanctity of prayer, or in any degree 
seem to be regarded as consecrated places. 
In al-Azhar, the first mosgue at Cairo, I have 
seen boys crying pancakes for sale, barbers 
shaving their customers, and meny of the 
lower orders eating their dinners, where, 
during prayers, not the alightest motion, nor 
even whisper, diverts the attention of the 
congregation. Nota sound but the voice of 
the Imam, is heard during prayers in the 
great mosgue at Makkah, which at other 
times is the place of meeting for men of busi- 
ness to converse on their affairs, and is some- 
times8o full of poor pilgrims, or of diseased 
persons Iyings about under the colonnade, in 
midast of their miserable baggage, as to have 
the appearance »f a hospital rather than a 
temple. Boys play in the great sguare, and 
servants carry luggage across it, to pass 
by the nesrest route from one part of the 
town to the other. In these respecta, the 
temple of Makkah resembles the other great 
mosgues of the East, But the holy Ka'bah 
is rendered the scene of such indecencies and 
criminal acta, as cannot with propriety be 
more particularly noticed. They are not 
only practised here with impunity, but, it may 
be said, almost publicly, and my indignation 
has often been excited, on witnessing abomi- 
nations which called forth from other passing 
spectators nothing more than a laugh or a 
slight reprimand. 

In several parts of the colonnade, public 
schools are held, where young children are 
taught to spell and read : they are most noiny 
groups, and the sohoolmaster's stick is in 
constant action. Some learned men of Mak- 
kah deliver lectures on religious subject 
every afternoon under the colonnade, but the 
auditors are seldom numerous. On Fridays, 
after prayer, some Turkish “Ulami' explain 
to their countrymen assembled around them 
8 few chapters of the @ur'in, after which 
each of the andience kisses the hand of the 
expositor, and drope money into his cap. I 
particularly admired the fluency of speech of 
one of these “Ulama', although I did not un- 
derstand him, the lecture being delivered in 
the Turkish language. His gesticulations, 
and the inflexions of his voice, were most 
expressiveo, but, like an actor on the stage, 
he would laugh and cry in the same minute, 
and adapt his features to his purpose in the 
most skilful manner. He was & native of 
Brusa, and amassed a considerable sum of 
money. 

Near ths gate of the mosgue callod Bibu 
'8-Salim, a few Arab shaikhs daily take their 
seat, with their inkstand and paper, ready to 
write, for any applicant, letters, accountae, 
contracta, or any similar document. 

They also dealin written charms, like those 
current in the Black countries, such as amu- 
letz, love-receipts, &c. They are principally 
employed by Bedouins, and demand an exor- 
bitant remuneration. 
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Winding sheets (kafan) and other linen 
washed in the waters of Zamzam, are con- 
stantly seen hanging to dry between the 
columns, Many pilgrims purchase at Mak- 
kah the shroud in which they wish to be 
buried, snJ wash it themselves at the well of 


Zamzam, supposing that, if the corpse ba: 


aa in linen which has heen wetted with 
this holy water, the peace of the soul after 
death will be more effectually secured. - Some 
pilgrims make this linen an article of traffic. 

Makkah generally, but the menja in par- 
ticular, sbounds in focks of wild pigeons, 
which are considered to be the irfviolable 
property of the temple, and are called the 

igeons of the Baitu 'llah. Nobody dares to 

Ilany of them, even when they enter the 
private houses. In the sguare of the mosgue, 
several small stone basins are regularly filled 
with water for their uses here, also, Arab 
women expose for sale, upon small straw 
mats, corn and durrah, which the pilgrims 
purchase, and throw to the pigeons. I have 
seen some of the public women take this 
mode of exhibiting themselves, and of bar- 
gaining with the pilgrims, under pretence of 
selling them corn for the sacred pigeons. 

The gates ot the mosgue are nineteen in 
number, and are distributed about it, with- 
out any order or symmetry. The principal 
of these gates are: on tbe north side, Babu 
's-5alim, by which every pilgrim enters the 
mosgue: Babu 'I-“Abbis: Babu 'n-Nabi, by 
which Muhammad is said to have always 
entered the mosgue:s Bibu "Al. On the 
east side: Babu Zai, or Babu '1-“Ashrah, 
tbrongh which the ten first adherents of Mu- 
hammad used to enter: Babu '$-Safk: two 
gates called Bibann 'eh-Sharif, opposite the 

alaces of the Sharif. On the south side: 

bu Ibrihim, where the colonnade projects 
beyond the straight line of the columns, and 
forms & small sguares Bibu "Umrah, 
tbrongh which it is necessary to pass, on 
visiting the “Umrah. On the west side: 
Babu 'z-Ziyadah, forming a projecting sguare 
similar to that at Babu Ibrahim, but larger. 

Most of these gates have high-pointed 
arches, but a few round arches are seen 
among them, which, like all the arches of 
this kind in the Hijir, are nearly semicircular. 
They are without any ornament, except the 
inscription on the exterior, which commemo- 
rates the name of the builder, and they are 
all posterior in date to the fourteenth cen- 
tury. As each gate consists of two or three 
arches, or divisions, separatcd by narrow 
walls, these divisions are counted in the 
enomeration of the gates lexding into the 
Ka'bah,and thus make upthe number thirty- 
nine. 

There being no doors to the gates, the 
mosgue is conseguently open at all times. I 
have crossed at every hour of the night, and 
always found people there, either at prayers 
or walking about. 

The outside walls of the mosgue are those 
of the houses which surround it on all sides. 
These houses belonged originally to the 
mosgue : the greater part are now the pro- 
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perty of individuals, who hare purchased 
them. They are let out to the richest pil- 
grims, at very high prices, as much as five 
hundred piastres being given, during the pil- 
grimage, for a good apartment, with windows 
opening into the mosgue. Windows have, in 
conseguence, been opened in many parts of 
the walls, on a level with the street, and above 
that of the floor of the colonnades. Pilgrims 
living in these apartments are allowed to 
perform the Friday's prayers at nome, be- 
cause, having the Ka'bah in view from the 
Windows, they are supposed to be in the 
mosgue itself, and to join in prayer those 
aesembled within the temple. Upon a level 
with the ground-floor of tho colonnades, and 
opening into them, are small apartments 
formed in the walls, having the appearance of 
Gungeonsj these have remained the property 
of the mosgue, while the houses above tlem 
belong to private individual. They are let 
out to watermen, who deposit in thom the 
Zamzam jara, or to less opulent pilgriros who 
wish t» live in the mosgue. me of the 
surrounding houses still belong to the mosgue, 
and wero originally intended for public schools, 
as their name of Madrasah implies: they are 
now all let out to pilgrims. In one of the 
largest of them, Muhammad “Ali Pasha 
lived : in another Hasan Pasha. 

Close to Babu Ibrihim isa large madra- 


.sah, now the property of Saiyid Ageyl, one of 


the principal merchants of the town, whoso 
warehouse opens into the mosgue. This 
person, who is agod, has the reputation of 
great sanctity : and it is said that the hand 
of the Sharif Ghklib, when once in the sot of 
collaring him for refusing to sdvance some 
money, was mowentarily struck with palsy. 
He has evening assemblies in his house, where 
theological books are read, and religious 
topics discussed. 

Among otber buildings forming the enclo- 
sure of the mdhgue, is the Mihkam, or honse 
of justice, close by the Babu 'z-Ziyidah: it 
is a fine, firmly-built structure, with loft 
arches in the interior, and has a row of high 
windows looking into the mosgue. It is in- 
habited by the Gizi. Adjoining to it stande 
& large Madrasah, enclosing a sguare, known 
by the name of Madrasah Sulaimin, built by 
Sultin Sulaimin and his son Salim IL, in 
A.H. 978. It is always well filied with Turkish 
pilgrims, the friends of the @izi, who dis- 
poses of the lodgings. 

The exterior of the mosgue is adorned with 
seven minarets, irregularly distributed: 1. 
Minaret of Babu 1-Umrahs 2. of Babu 's- 
Salam: 8. of Babu “Ali: 4. of Bibu 'I-Wada': b. 
of Madrasah Kail Beg : 6. of Babu 'z-Ziyidah : 
T. of Madrasah Sultin Sulaiman. They are 
guadrangular or round steeples, in no way 
differing from other minarets. The entrance 
to them is from the different buildinge round 
the mosgue, which they adjoin. A beautiful 
Yiew of the busy crowd below is obtained by 
ascending the most northern one, (Taken, 
With slight alterations, chiefly in the spelling 
of Arabic words and names, from Baros 
bardt's Trave/s in Arabia, vol. i. p- 248.) 
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Mr. Sale says: “The templo of Mecca ' chastise them while thou wast with them, nor 


was 2 place of worship, and in singular yene- 
ration with the Arabs from great antiguity, 
and many centuries before Muhammad. 
Though it was most probably dedicated at 
first to an idolatrous use, yet the Muhamma- 
dans are generally persuaded that the Ka'bah 
is almost coeval with the world: for they say 
that Adam, after his expulsion from Paradise, 
begged of God that he might erecta build- 
ing like that he had seen there, called Baitu 'I- 
Ma'mir,orthe freguented house, and al Durah, 
towards which he might direct bis prayers, 
and which he might compass, as the angels 
do the celestial one. 'Whercupon God let 
down a representation of that house in curtains 
of light, and set it in Mecca, perpendicu- 
larly under its original, ordering the patriarch 
to turn towards it when he prayed, and to 
compass it by way of derotion. After 
Adam's death, his son Seth built a house in 
the same form, of stone and clay, which being 
destroyed by the Deluge, was rebuilt by Abra- 
ham and Ishmael at God's command, in the 
place where the former had stood, and after 
the same model, they" being directed therein 
by revelation. 

“ After this edifice had undergone several 
reparations, it was, a few years after the 
birth of Muhammad, rebuilt by the @uraish 
on the old foundation, and afterwardg re- 
paired by Abdullah Ibn Zubair, the Khalif 
of Mecca, and at length again rebuilt by 
Yusuf, surnamed al Hijaj Ibn Yusuf, in the 
seventy-fourth year of the Hijrah, with some 
alterationg, in the form wherein it now re- 
mains., Some years after, however, the 
Khalif Harun al Rashid (or, as others write, 
his father al Mahdi, or his grandfather al 
Mansur) intended again to change what had 
beon altered by al Hijaj, and to reduce the 
Ka'bah to the old form in which it was left 
by Abdullah, but was dissuaded from med- 
ling with it, lest so holy a place should 
beoome the eport of princes, 1 being new- 
modelled after everyone's fancy, should lose 
that reverence which was justly paid it. But 
notwithstanding the antiguity and holiness of 
this building, thev have a propbecy by tradi- 
tion from Muhammad, that in the last times 
the Ethiopians shall come and utterly demo- 
lish it, after which it will not be rebuilt again 
for ever.” (Prel, Dis., p. 83). 

The following are the references to the 
Sacred Mosgue in the @ur'in :— 

Sirah ii. 144, 145: “ From whatever place 
thou comest forth, then turn your face to- 
wardse the Sacred Mosguej for this is a duty 
enjoined by thy Lord, and God is not inat- 
tentive to your doings. And from whatever 
place thou comest forth, then turn thy face 
toward the Sacred Mosgue: and wherever ye 
be, to that part turn your faces, that men 
have no cause of dispute against you." 

Sirah v. 2: “O Believers! violate neither 
the rites of God, nor the sacred montb, nor 
the offering, nor its ornamcnts, nor those who 
sa on to the Sacred Mosgue, seeking favour 
rom their Lord and His good pleasurein them.” 








Surah viii. 33-35: “ But God chose not to ' 


z 


would God chastise them when they sued for 
pardon. But because they debarred tb: faithful 
from the Sncred Mosgue, albeit thev are not 
its guardians, nothing is there on their part 
why God should not chastise them. The 
God-fearing only are its guardiana : but most 
of them know it not. And their prayer at 
the house is no other than whistling through 
the fingers and ciapping of tbe hands— 
“Taste then the torment, for fhat ye have 
been unbeliever3.'” | 

Surah ix. 7: “ How shall they who add 
goda to God be in league with God and with 
His Apostle, save those with whom ye made 
Rn league at the Sacred Mosgue? So long as 
they are true to yon, be ye true to them, for 
God loveth those who fear Him.” 

Surah ix. 28: “ O Believers! only they who 
join gods with God are unclean! Let them 
not, therefore, after this their year, come near 
the Sacred Mosgue. And if ye fear want, 
God, if Ho please, will enrich you of His 
abundance: for God is Knowing, Wise.” 

Surah xvii. 1: “ Glory be to Him who car- 
ried his servant by night from the Sacred 
Mosgue to the temple that is more remote 
(Ge. Jerusalem), whose precinct we .have 
blessed, that we might show him of our signs ! 
for He is the Hearer, the Seer.”" 

Sirah xxii. 25: “ From the Sacred Mosgue 
which we have appointed to all men, alike 
for those who abide therein, and for the 
stranger.” 

Surah xlviii. 23: “ These arg they who be- 
lisved not, and kept you away from the 
Sacred Mosgue, as well as the offering which 
was prevented from reaching the place of 
sacrifce.” 

Sirah xlviii. 27: “ Now hath God in truth 
made good to His Apostle the dream in which 
he said, "Ye shall surely enter the Sacred 
Mosgue, if God will, in full security, having 
your heada shaved and your hair cut: ye 
shall not fear: for He knoweth what ye know 
not, and He hath ordained you, beside this, 


a speedy victory.” 
Az-MASJIDU 'L-JAMIS (dapooed! 
Tali), Lit. “The collecting mosgue.” 
title given to the chief mbsgau.ot any city 
in which people assemble for the Friday 
prayer and khutbah. (KHUTBAB.) 


MASJIDU 'L-KHAIF (A-0—we 
Heal!) A mosgue at Mina, three 
miles from Makkah. Here, according to the 
Arabs, Adam is buried, “his head being at 
one end of a long wall,and his feet at another, 
Wwhbilat the dome covers his omphalic region.” 
(Burton's Pilgrimage, vol. ii. p. 208.) 


MASJIDU 'N-NABI (1x41 age). 
“ The Prophet's Mosgue” at al-Madinah. It 
is held to bethe second mosgue in Islim in 
oint of seniority, and the same, or, accord- 
ing to others the first, in dignity, ranking 
with the Sacred Mosgue at Makkah. 
The following is Captain R. F. Burton's 
account of ita history :— 
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“ Muhammad ordered to erect a place of 
Worship there, sent for the youths to whom 
it belonged and certain Ansir, or auxiliaries, 
their guardians: the ground was offered to 
him in free yift, but he insisted upon pur- 
chasing it, paying more than its value. 
Having caused the soil to be levelled and the 
trees to be felled, he laid tho foundation of 
the first mosgue. 

“ In those times of primitive simplicity its 
walls wore made of rough stone and unbaked 
bricks, and trunks of date-trees supported a 
palm-stick roof, concorning which the Arch- 
angel Gabriel deliverod an orderthatit should 
not be higher than aoven cubits, the elova- 
tion of Solomon's temple. All ornament was 
atrictly forbidden. Theo Ansar, or men of 
Medinah, and the Muhijirin, or fugitives from 
Mecca, carricd tho building materials in their 
arm3 froro the cemetery Baki', near the well 
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there might be no difficulty in nscertaining 
ita true position. 

« After the capture of Khaibar in A.H. 7, 
the Prophet and his first three successors 
restored the mosgue, but Muslim historians 
do not consider this & second foundation. 
Muhammad laid the first brick, and Abu- 
Hurayrah declares tliat he saw him carry 
heaps of building material piled up to his 
breaat. The Khalifuhs, cach in the turn of 
his succession, placed a brick close to that 
laid by the Prophet, and aided him in raising 
tho walls. Tabrani relatea that one of the 
Ansar hand a house adjacent, which Muham- 
mad wishcd to mako part of the place of 
prayer, the proprictor was offered in cx- 
change for it a home in Paradise, which he 
gently rejected, pleading poverty. His ox- 
cuse was admitted, and “Ugmin, after pur- 
chasing the place for 10,000 dirhams, gave it 
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of Aiyab, north of the spot where Ibrahim's 
mosgue now stands, and the Prophet was to 
be soen aiding them in their labours, and re- 
citing for their encouragement : 


“O Allah! there is no good but the good of 
futurity : 
Then have mercy upon my Ansir and 
Muhijirin.” 

“The length of this mosgue was fifty-four 
oubita from north to south, and sixty-threo 
in breadth, and it was hemmed in by housos 
on all sides save the western. Till the #even- 
teonth month of the new era, the congrega- 
tion faced towards the northorn wall. After 
tbat time a fresh “revelation' turned them 
in tho direction of Makkah—southwards : on 
which occasion tho Archangel Gabrivl de- 
scended and miraculously opened through 
the hills and wilds a view of tho Ka'bah, that 





(Captain R. Burton.) 


totho Prophet on the long ercdit originally 
offered. The mosgue was a sguare of 100 
cubits. Like the former building, it had three 
doora: one on the south side, where the 
Mihrabu 'n-Nubawi, or the ( Prophet's niche,” 
now is, another in the place of the present 
Babu 'r-Ruhmah, and the third at the Babu 
“Usman, now walled the “ Gate of Gabriel.” 
Instoad of a mihrib or prayerniche, a large 
block of stone, directed the congregaticn. At 
first it was placed against the northern wall 
of tlio mosjue, and it was removed to the 
southern when Makkah hecame the @iblah. 
In itbe beginniny 1lic Prophet, whilst preach- 
ing the khuthah or Friday sermon, leaned, 
whon futigued, against a pust. The mimbar, 
or pulpit, was the invention of a Madinah 
man of the Bani Najjir. It was a wooden 
frame, two cubits long by one broad, with 
three steps, each one span high: on the top- 
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most of these the Prophet sat when he re- 
guired rest. The pulpit assumed its present 
form about A.H, 90, during the artistic reign 
of Walid. 

“In this mosgue Muhammad spent the 
greater part of the day with his companions, 
conyersing, instructing, and comforting the 
poor. Hard by were tho abodes of his wivea, 
his family, and his principal friends. Here 
he prayed, hearkening to the Azin, or devo- 
tion call, from the roof. Here he received 
worldly envoys and embassies, and the hea- 
venly messages conveyed by the Archangel 
Gabriel. And within a few yards of the hal- 
lowed spot, hedied, and found, it is supposed, 
a grave, 

“The theatre of events 80 important to 
Islam, could not be allowed— especially as no 
divine decree forbade the change—to remain 
in its pristine lowliness. The first Khalifah 
contentec, himself with merely restoring some 
ofthe palm-pillars, which had fallen to the 
ground. “Umar, the second successor, gur- 
rounded the Hujrah, or “Ayishah's chamber, 
in which the Prophbet was buried, with a mud 
wall, and in A.m. 17, he enlarged the mosgue 
to 140 cubits by 120, taking in ground on all 
sides except the eastern, where stood the 
abodes of the “ Mothers of the Moslems' 
(Ummu I-Mw'minin), Outside the northern 
wall he erected a suffah, called Batha—a 
raised bench of wood, earth, or stone, upon 
which the people might recreate themselves 
with conversation and guoting poetry, for the 
mosgue was now becoming a place of peculiar 
reverence to men. 

“The second Masjid was erected A.H. 29 
by the third Khalifah, “Usman, who, regard- 
less of the clamours of the people, overthrew 
the old one, and extended the building greatly 
towards the north, and a little towards the 
west, but he did not remove the eastern limit 
on account of the private houses. He made 
the roof of Indian teak, and erected walls of 
hewn and carved stone. These innovations 
caused some excitement, which he allayed by 
guoting a tradition of the Prophet, with one 
of which he appears perpetually to have been 
prepared. The saying in guestion was, ac- 
cording to some, ' Were this my mosgue ex- 
tended to Safa, it verily would still he my 
mosgue”, according to others, ' Were the 
Prophet's mosgue extended to Zi 'I-Hulafa?, it 
wonld still be ia? But 'Usman's skill in the 
Guotation of tradition did not prevent the 
new building being in part a cause of his 
death. It was finished on the Ist Muharram, 
A.H. 80. 

“At length, Islam, grown splendid and 
powerful, determined to surpass other nations 
in the magnificence of its public buildings. 
In A.H. 88, al-Walid the First, twelfth Khalifah 
of the Bani Umayah race, after building the 
noble Jimi'-Masjid of the Ommiades at Da- 
mascus, determined to display his liberality 
at al-Madinah. The governor of the place, 
“Umar ibn Abdu'l-Aziz, was directed to buy for 
7,000 dinars all the hovels of raw brick that 
hedged in the eastern side of the old mosgne. 
They were inhabited by descendants of ihe 
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Prophet and of the early Khalifahs, and in 
more than one case, the ejection of the holy 
tenantry was effected with considerable dif- 
ficulty, Some of the women (ever the most 
obstinate on such occasions) refused to take 
money, and “Umar was forced to the objec- 
tionable measure of turning them out of doors 
with exposed faces in full day. The Greek 
Emperor, applied to by the magnificent Kha- 
lifah, sent immense presents, silver lamp 
chains, valuable curiosities, forty loads of 
small cut stones for pietra-dura, and a sum 
of 80,000 dinars, or, as others say, 40,000 
mishkals of gold. He also despatched forty 
Coptic and forty Greek artista to carve the 
marble pillars and the casings of the walls, 
and to superintend the gilding and the mosaic 
work, 

“One of these Cliristians was beneaded for 
sculpturing a hog on the @iblah wall, and 
another, in an attempt to defilo the roof, fell 
to the ground, and his brains were dashed 
out. The remainder apostatized, but this did 
not prevent the older Arabs murmuring that 
their mosgue had been turned into a kanisah 
(or Church). The Hujrah, or chamber, where, 
by Muhammad's permission, (Izra'il, the Angel 
of Death, separated his soul from his body, 
Whilst his head was Iying inithe lap of Ayishch, 
his favourite wife, was now for the first time 
taken into the mosgue. The raw brick en- 
ceinte which surrounded the three graves was 
exchanged for one of carved stone, enclosed 
by an outer precinct with a narrow passage 
between. These double walls were either 
without a door, or had only a small blocked- 
up wicket on the northern side, and from that 
Gay (A.H. 90), no one has been able to approach 
the sepulchre. A minaret was erocted at each 
corner of the mosgue. The building was en- 
larged to 200 cubits by 167, and was finished 
in A.H. 91. When Walid, the Khalifah, 
visited it in atate, he inguired of his lieute- 
nant why greater magnificence had not been 
displayed in the erection , upon which "Umar 
informed him, to his astonishment, that the 
walls alone had cost 45,000 dinars, 

“ The fourth mosgue was erected in A.H. ag1, 
by al-Mahdi, third prince of the Bani “Abbas 
or Baghdad Khalifaha—celebrated in history 
only for spending enormous sums upon a pil- 
grimage. Heenlarged the building by adding 
ten handsome pillars of carved marble, with 
gilt capitals, on the northern side. In xu. 
202, al-Ma'min made further additions to this 
mosgus, 

“ It was from al-Mahdi's Masjid that Hakim 
ibn Amri 'Ilah, the third Fatimite Khalifah of 
Egypt, and the deity of the Druse sect, de- 
termined to steal the bodies of the Prophet 
and his two companions. About A.R, 412, he 
sent emissaries to al-Madinah: the attempt, 
however, failed, and the would be violatorg 
of the tomb lost their lives. It is generally 
supposed that Hakim's object was to transfer 
the visitation to his own capital: but in one 
80 manifestly insane it is difficult to discover 
the spring of action. Two Christians, habited 
like Maghrabi pilgrims, in A.H. 550, dug » 
mine from a neighbouring house into the 
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temple. They were discovered, behended, 
and burned to ashes. In relating these events, 
the Muslim historians mix up many foolish 
reternaturalisms with credible matter. At 
ast, to prevent sa recurrenco of such sacrile- 
gious attempts, Maliku 1- Adil Nira 'd-din, of 
the Baharite Mamluk Sultang, or, according 
to others, Sultan Niiru 'd-din Shahid Mahmud 
bin Zengi, who, warned by a vision of the 
Prophet, had started for al-Madinah only in 
time to discover the two Christians, sur- 
rounded the holy place with a deep trench, 
filled with molten lead. By this means Abu 
Bakr and “Umar, who had run considerable 
Tisks of tbeir own, have cver since been 
enabled to occupy their last home undisturbed. 

“In a.H. 654, the fifth mosgue was erected 
in conseguence of a fire, which some authors 
attribute to a volcano that broke out close to 
the town in terrible eruption, others, with 
more fanaticism and less probability, to the 
schismatic Banii Husain, then the guardians 
of the tomb. On this occasion the Hujrah 
Was saved, togetber with the old and vener- 
able copies of the @ur'in there deposited, 
especially tha Cufic MSS., written by Usmin, 
the third Khalifah. The piety of three sove- 
reigns, Musta'sim (last Khalifah of Baghdad) 
Muzaffir Shems-ud-din-Yusuf, chief of Ya- 
man, and Zihir Beybars, Baharite Sultan of 
Egypt, completed the work in A.H. F 
This building was enlarged and beautified by 
the princes of Egypt, and lasted upwards of 

years. 1 

“ The sixth mosgue was built, almost as it 
now stands, by Kaid Bey, nineteenth Sultan 
of the Circasian Mamluk kings of Egypt, in 
A.H. 888. Musta'sim's mosgue had been struck 
by lightning during a storm, thirteen men 
were killed at prayers, and the destroying 
element spared nothing but the interior of the 
Hojrah. Therailing and dome were restored : 
niches and a pulpit were sent from Cairo, 
and the gates and minarets were distributed 
as they are now. Not content with this, Kaid 
Bey established “ wagf' (begucsts) and pen- 
sione, and iutroduced order among the atten- 
dants on the tomh. In the tenth century, 
Sultan Sulaiman the Magnificent paved with 
fine white marble the Rauzah or garden, 
which Kaid Bey, not daring to alter, had 
left of earth, and erected the fine minaret 
that bears his name. During the dominion 
of the later Sultans and of Mohammad Ali, a 
few trifling presents of lamps, carpets, wax 
candles, and chandeliers, and a few immate- 
rial alterations have been made.” (See Per- 
sonal Narrative of a Pilgrimage to El Medi- 
nah and Meccah, by Richard F. Burton, 2nd 
edition, vol. i. p. 345.) 


MASJIDU 'T-TAOWA (t—g——2 
css!) Lit. “ The Mosgueof Piety.” 
The mosgue at Guba', a place about three 
miles south-east of al-Madinah. It was here 
that it is said that the Prophet's camel, al- 
Gaswa rested on its way from Makkah to al- 
Madinah, on the occasion of the Flight. And 
when Muhammad desired the Companions to 
mount the camel, Abu Bakrand “Umar did 80, 
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but she still remained on the ground: but 
when 'Ali obeyed the order, she arose. Here 
the Prophet decided to erect a place for 
rayer. It was the first mosgue erected in 
slam. Muhammad laid the first brick, and 
with an iron javelin marked out the direction 
for prayer. Tbe Prophet, during his resi- 
dence at al-Madinah, used to visit it once a 
week on foot, and he always made a point of 
praying there the morning prayer on the 17th 
of Ramazin. A prayer in the mosgue of @uba' 
is said to be egual in meritto a Lesser Pil- 
grimage to Makkah, and the place itself bears 
rank after the mosgues of Makkah and al- 
Madinah and before that of Jerusalem. It 
was originally a sguare building of very 
small size, but the Khalifah “Usman enlarged 
it. Sultin "Abdu 'I-Hamid rebuilt the place, 
but it has no pretensions to grandeur, (See 
Barton's Pilgrimage, vol. i. p. 390.) 


MASNON (up). That which is 


founded upon the precept or practice of Mu- 
hammad. (svxxan.) 


AL-MATIN (were!). “The Strong ” 
(as a fortification is strong). One of the 
ninety-nine names or attributes of God. It 
occurs in the @ur'in, Surah li. 58: “ God is 
the provider, endowed with power, the Strong." 


MATN (ye). The text of a book. 
The notes, or commentary upon the text are 
called the sharh. A word freguently used by 
Muhammadans in theological books. 


MA'UDAH (boyyo). From wa'ad, 
““tobury alive,” A damsel buried alive. A 
custom which existed before the time of Mu- 
hammad in ancient Arabia, but which was 
forbidden by him. Sirah xvii. 33: “ Kill not 
your children from fear of want.” See also 
Sirahs xvi. G1: Ixxxi. 8. 


MAULA (ye), pl. mawili. A 
term used in Muslim law for a slave, but in 
the Gur'in for “a protector or helper,” #.e. 
God Almighty. 

Sirah viii. 41: “ Know ye that God is your 
protector.” 

Sirah ii. 386: “Thou (God) art oar pro- 
tector." 

Sirah xlvii. 12: “God is the protector of 
those who believe.” . 

The plural form occurs in the @ur'in, 
Surah iv. 37, where itis translated by Palmer 
thus: “To everyone have we appointed 
kinsfolk” (mawali). 


MAULAWI (s3). From mauli, 
“a lord or master.” A term generally used 
for & learned man. 


MAULID (Sy). The birthday, 
especially of a prophet orsaint. The bia. 
day of Muhammad, which is known as Mau- 
lidu 'n-Nabi, is celebrated on the 12th of 
Rabi'o '-Awwal. It is a day observed in 
Turkey and Egypt and in some parts 
of Hindustan, but not in Central Asia, by the 
recital of numerous zikrs, and by distribution 
of alngs. 
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Mr. Lane, in his Modern Egyptians, vol. ii. 
p. 171, gives the following specimen of a zikr 
recited in the Maulidu 'n-Nabi: “O God 
bless our lord Muhammad among tho latter 
generations: and bless our lord Muhammad 
in every time and period, and bless our lord 
Muhammad among the most exalted princes, 
anto the Day of Judgment : nnd bless all the 
prophets and apostles among the inhabitants 
of the heavens, and of the earth, and may 
God (whose name be blessed and exalted) bo 
weli plensed with our lords and our mastcrs, 
those persons of illustrious estimation, Abu 
Bakr, and “Umar, and “Usman, and "Ali, and 
with all the other favourites of God. God is 
our sufficiency, excellent is the Guardian. 
And there is no strength nor power but in 
God, the High, the Great. O God, O our 
Lord, O Thou liberal of pardon, O Thou most 
bonntifal of the most bountiful, O God. 
Amin." 

MAU 'L-GUDS (ye! se). Lit. 
“Water of Holiness.” A term used by the 
Safis for such holy influences on the soul of 
man as enable him to overcome the lusts of 
the fesh, and to become holy. (See 'Abdu '- 
Rarsig's Dict. of Safi Terma.) 

az-MAON (up). Lil. “ Neces- 
aariea.” The title of the cvurth Surah of the 
Gur'in, in the last veree of which the word 


occurs. 

MAUT (wye). “Death.” Heb. 
NY9. The word is always used in 
the @ur'in in its liternl sense, meaning the 
departure of tho apirit from the body, eg. 
Sirah ii. 182: “Every soul must tasto of 
death.” But amongat the Siifis it is employed 
in a figurative senso, e.g. al-mautu '-abyaz, or 
« the white death," is held to mean abstinence 
from food, or that feeling of hunger which 
purifies the soul A person who freguently 
abstains from food is said to have entered 
this state of death. Al-mautu 'I-akhzar, the 
green death," the wearing of old clothes in a 
state of voluntary poverty. When a person 
has givon up wearing purple and fine linen, 
and has chosen the garments of poverty, he is 
said to have ontercd this state of death. 
Al-mautu '-aswad, “the black death,” the 
voluntary taking up of troublo, and submit- 
ting to be evil spoken of for the truth's sake. 
When a Muslim has learntto submit to such 
troubles and persecutions, ho is said to have 
entered into this state of death. (See “Abdu 
Ir-Razzag's Dict. of Sifi Terms.) IMAMAT.) 

MA'ZOUN (wyiw). A licensed or 
privileged slavo. A slave who has received 
& remission of all the inhibitions attending his 
state of bondage. 


MEAT. (roon.) 

MECCA. (marran.) 

MEDICINE. Arabic dawa' (15). 
The only medicine recommendod in the Gu'ran 
ir honoy. See Sirah xvi. 71: Yrom its 
(the bee's) belly cometh forth a fluid of vary- 
ing hues, which yieldeth medicine to man.” 
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MEDINA. (ar-mabiran.) 
MEDITATION. (muragasan.) 


MENSTRUATION. Arabic mahis 


(uSeme). The catamenia, or menses, is 
termed kayz. The woman inthis condition is 
called hd'iz orha'izah. All books of Muham- 
madan theology contain a chapter devoted to 
the treatment” of women in this condition. 
During the period of menstruation, women aro 
not permitted to say their prayers, or to touch 
orread the Gur'in, or enter & mosgue, and 
are forbidden to their husbands. But it is 
related in the traditions that Muhammad 
abrogated the law of Moses which set a men- 
struous woman entirely apart for seven days. 
(Leviticus xv. 19). And Anas says that 
when the Jews heard this thoy said, “ Thia 
man opposes our customs in ever hing.” 

(See Gur'in, Sirah ii. 2225 ishkatu "- 
Masabih, Hamilton's ed. vol i. p. 121: 
Arabic ed. Babu '-Haiz.) 

When the period of menses censes, bathing 
must be performed and prayer said. 


MERCY. Arabic Rahmah (Lem). 
Heb. Orm, The attribute of mercy 


is specially mentioned in the Gur'in ae one 
which characterises the Divine Being : each 
chapter of that book (with the exception of 
the 1xtb), beginning with the superscription, 
Bismillah: 'r-Rahmami 'r-Rakim, " In tho name 
of God the Merciful, the Compassionate.” “In 
the Tafsir-i-Raufi it is said that ar- Rahman 
is only applicsble to God, whilst ar- Rahim 
may be appiied to the creature as well as to 
God, but the Jalalin say tbe two terms are 
aynonymous, and on this account they are 
used together. Al-Baizawi remarks that the 
attribute of mercy expresses “softness of 
heart" (riggatu 'I-galb), and “a turning with 
kindnoes and favour towarde & person," and 
in this way it expresses God's sympathy with 
mankind, although the terms are not strictly 
applicahle to an unchangeable Being. In the 
Gur'in, Job is described as speaking of God 
aa “the most merciful of merciful ones.” 
(Sirah xxi. 88). And the angels who bear 
the throne, and those around it who celobrate 
God's praises, cry out: “ Our Lord ! thou dost 
cmbrace all things in morcy and knowledge!” 
(Sirah xl. 7.) The “ Treasuries of the mor- 
Cios of the Lord,” ase often referred to in the 
Gur'an tag, Siirahs xvii. 1025 xviii. 81). The 
word Rahmah, “a mercy,” is a term used for 
a divino books it is freguently applied to tho 
Gur'in, which is called “a mercy and a guid- 
ance” (Sirahs x. 58: xvii. 84), and also to the 
books of Moses (Surahs xi. 205 xii. 111) In 
one place it is used for Paradise, « They are in 
God's mercy” (Sirah iii. 103). The bounty 
of God's mercy is the constant theme both of 
the Gur'an and the Traditions, e.g. Surah vii. 
155: “ My mercy embraceth everything.” To 
despair of God's mercy is & cardinal sin. 
Sirah xxxix. 64: “ Be not in despair of the 
mercy of God verily, God forgives sins, ali 
of thom.” Surah xv. 56: “ Only those who 
err despair of the mercy of their Lord," 
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In the Traditions, Muhammad is related to 
have said: « When God created the world He 
wrote & book, which is with Him on the 
@xulted throne, and therein is written, " Veril 
ny mercy overcomes my anger”” And, 
again, “ Verily, God has one hundred mer- 
cies: one mercy hath he sent down to men 
and genii, but He hath reserved ninety-nine 
mercies, by which He will be gracious to His 
people.” (Mishkat, book x. ch. 4.) 

The xvth Sirah of the Gur'in is entitled 
the Suratu 'r-Rahman, or the “ Chapter of the 
Mercifal,” in which are set forth the “ boun- 
ties of the Lord.” It is a chapter which is 
sadly marred by its concluding escription of 
ana sensual enjoymenta of Muhammad's para- 

igo. 

The Christians are spoken of in the @ur'in, 
Siirah Ivii. 27, as those in whose hearts God 
“placed mercy (rahmah) and compassion 


(ra.fah)." 


MICHAEL. In Muhbammadan 
works generally, the Archangel Michael is 


called Mikail (Joe), Heb. bow : 


but in the Gur'in, in which his name once 
occura, he is called Mika! (JlSce). Al- 
Baigawi says that a Jew named “Abdu 'llah 
ibn Siriya', objected to Muhammad's asser- 
tion that the Archangel Gabriel revealed she 
Gur'in to him, because he was an avenging 
angel, and said that if it had been sent by 
Michael, thcir own guardian angel (Daniel 
xii. 1), they might have believed. This asser- 
tion called forth the following verses from 
Muhemmad in Sirah ii. 92:— 

“Wa2osois the enemy of Gabriel—For he 
it is who by God's leave hath caused the 
(urin to descend on thy heart, the confirma- 
tion of previous revelations, and guidance, and 
good tidi to the faithfnl—Whoso is an 
enemy to God or his angels, or to Gabriel, or 
to Michael, shall have God as his enemy: for 
verily God is an enemy to the infidels. 
Moreover, clear signs have we sent down to 
thee, and none will disbelieve them but the 


perverse.” 
MIDIAN. (mapran.) 


MIFTAHU 'L-JANNAH (Crtmh— 
dial). “The Key of Paradise.” A 
term used by Muhammad for prayer. (Mish- 
kat, book iii. ch. 1) 


MIHJAN (www). A hook-headed 
stick about four feet long, which, it is said, 
the Prophet always carried : now carried by 
men of religious pretensions. 


MIHRAB (para). A niche in 
the centre of a wall of a mosgue, which 
marke the direction of Makkah, and before 
which the Imim takcs his position when he 
leads the congregation in prayer. In the 
Masjidu 'n-Nabi, or Propbet's mosgue, at al- 
Madinah, a large black stone, placed against 
the northern wall, facing Jorusalem, directed 
the congregation, but it was removed to the 


' 
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southern side when the Giblah was changed 
to Makkah. 

The Mihrib, as it now exists, dates from 
the dayo of al-Walid (4.5. 90), and it seems 
probable that the Khalifah borrowed the idea 





H3 
Kk Ma. 
A MIHRAB. (W. S. Chadwick, 


from the Hindus, such a niche being & pecu- 
liarly Hindu feature in sacred buildings. 

The word occurs four times in the Yur'in, 
where it is used for a chamber (Surahs iii. 
82,83: xix. 12, xxxviii. 20), and its plural, 
makdrib, once (Sirah xxxiv. 12). 


MIKA'TL (Je). (mrcmaet.) 
MILLAH (&l). A word which 


occurs.in the @ur'in fifteen times. Eight 
times for the religion of Abraham (Siirahs ii. 
124, 129, iii. 89, iv. 124: vi. 1625 xii. 38: 
xvi. 1245 xxii. 77), twice for the religion of 
former propheta (Surahs xiv. 16: xxxviii. 6) : 
once for the religion of the seven children of 
the cave (Surah xviii. 19), three times for 
idolatrous religions (Siirahs xii. 37 : vii. 86, 

): and once for the religion of Jews and 
Christians (Sirah ii. 114). 'The word is used 
in tho Traditions for the religion of Abraham 
(Mishkat, book x. ch. v.). 

According to the Kitabu 't-Tarifat, it is 
exprossivo of religion as it stands in relation 
to the prophets, as distinguished from Din 
(020), which signifies religion as it stands in 
relation to God,-0r from -Mazhab (make), 


Which signifies religion with roferonce to the 
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loarned doctors. (muriGion.| Sprenger and 
Dentsch have invested the origin and mean- 
ing of this word with a certain amount of 
mystery, which is interesting. 

Dr. Sprenger says (Das Leben und die Lehre 
des Mohammad, vol. ii. p. 276 n):—“ When 
Mohammad speaks of the religion of Abra- 
ham, be generally uses the word Millu 
(Millah) and not Din. Arabian pbilologists 
have tried to trace the meaning of the word 
from their mother tongue, thus, Mulla 
(Mallah) signities fire or hot ashes in Arabic 
and Zaggay saya Geagrr , vol. ii. p. 114), 
that religion is called Milla becauke of the 
impression which it makes, and which may 
be compared to that which fire makes upon 
the bread baked in ashes. Since the Arabs 
are unable to give & better explanntion, wo 
must presume that milla is a foreign word, 
imported by the teachers of the ' Milla of 
Abraham" in the Hijiz. Philo considered 
Abraham the chief promoter of the doctrine 
of the Unity of God, and doubtlesa, even 
befora Philo, Jewish thought, in tracing the 
doctrine of the true religion, not only as far 
back as Moses, but even to thefather of their 
nation, emancipated the indispensability of the 
form of the law, and so prepared the road to 
Essaism and Christianity.” 

Mr. Emanuel Deutsch, in bis article on 
Islim (Literary Rematns, p 130), says: “ The 
word used in the Gurin for the religion of 
Abraham is generally Milla. Sprenger, after 
ridiculing the indeed absurd attempts made to 
derive it from an Arabic root, concludes that 
it must bea foreign word introduced by the 
teachers of the " Milla of Abraham ' into the 
Hijiz. He is perfectly right. Milla - Memra 


mLogos, are identical, being the Hebrew,. 


Chaldee (Targum, Pesbito in slightly varied 
spelling), and Greek terms respectively for 
the "Word," that surrogate for the Divine 
name used by the Targum, by Philo, by St. 
John. This Milla or ' Word, which Abraham 
roclaimed, he, ' who was not an astrologer 
but a prophet,' teaches according to the Hag- 
dah, first of all, the existence of one God, 
the Creator of the Universe, who rules this 
universe with mercy and lovingkindness.” 


MILK. Arabic laban (wd). The 
sale of milk in the udder is unlawful (Hida- 
yah, vol. ii. p. 483). In the Gur'an it is men- 
tioned as one of God's special gifts. “ Verily, 
ye have in cattle a lesson: we give you to 
drink from that which is in their bellies be- 
twixt chyme and blood—pure milk—easy to 
Danton for those who drink.” (Sirah xvi. 
68.) 

MINA (.xe). Lit. “A wish” A 
sacred valley near Makkah, m which part of 
the Pilgrimage ceremonies take place. Ac- 
cording to “Abdu 'I-Hagg, it was so called 
because Adam wished for paradise in this 
valley. 


MINARET. (MAnNArAH.) 
MINBAR. Generally pronounced 
mimbar (ye). The pulpit in a 


mosgue frorb which the khutbah (or sermon) 
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is recited. It consists of three steps, and is 
sometimes a moveable wooden structure, and 
sometimes a fixture of brick or stone built 
against the wall Muhammad, in addressing 
the congregation, stood on the uppermost 





A MIMBAR IN AN INDIAN MOBOUE. 
(W. S. Chadwick.) 


step, Abu Bakr on the second, and “Umar on 
the third or lowest. “Usman fixed upon the 
middle step, and since then it has been the 
custom to preach from that step. The 
Shi'ahs have four steps to their mimbars. 
The mimbars in the mosgues of Cairo aro 





A MIMBAR IN AN EGYPTIAN MOS9UE. 
(MW. S. Chadwick.) 


elevated structures, but in Asia they are of a 
more primitive character. 

Burton says: "In the beginning the Pro- 
phet leaned, when fatigued, against a post, 
whilst preaching the khutbah or Friday sar- 
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mon, The mimbar, or pulpit, was an inven- 
tion ofa Madinah man of the Banti Najjir. 
It was & wooden frame, two cubits long by 
one broad, with three steps, cach one span 
high: on the topmost of these the Prophet 
sat when he reguired rest. The palpit .a- 
sumed ita present form about A.H. 90, during 
the artistic reign of El Walid.” 





A MIMBAR IN MOSGUES AT PESHAWAR. 


MINES. Arabic ma'din (yawe), 
pl ma'idir. In Zakat, mines are subject to 
nba of one fifth. (Hidayah, vol. i. 


MINHAH (&ae). A legal term 
for a portion of camel's or sheep's milk which 
another is allowed to draw, but afterwards 
to restore the animal to its original owner. 


MINORITY. (rvseery.) 
MIGAT (wes). Lit. “A stated 


time, or place.” The stations at which Mak- 
kan pilgrims assume the ihram or “ pilgrim's 
garment.” Five of these stations were esta- 
blished by Muhammad (Mishkat, book xi. 
ch. i. pt. 1), and the aixth has been added 
Since to suit the convenience of travellers 
from the East. They are as follows: (Lt) 
£u '-Hulaf@, for the pilgrims from al-Madi- 
nah, (2) Juhfuh, for Syria: (3) Uarnu "- 
Manazil, for Najd, (4) Yuulamlam, for Ya- 
man: (5) Lat-i-Irg, for Irag, (6) Ibrahim 
Mursia, for those who arrive by sea from 
India and the east. 

The putting on of the ihrim at Jerusalem 
is highly meritorious, according toa tradition, 
Which says, “ The Prophet said, Whoever wears 
the ihrim for hajj or “umrah, from the Mas- 
jidu 'I-Agsa (ie. the Temple at Jerusalem) 
to the Masjidu'l-Harim, shall be forgiven for 
all his past and future sins.” (Mishkat, book 
xi. ch. i. pt. 2.) 


MIR (ye). Atitle of respect used 
for tho descendants of celebrated Muhamma- 
dan saints. Moro generally used for Saiyids, 
or descondants of Fatimah, the Prophet's 
daughter. 


MIRACLES. Supernatural powers 
given to men are spoken of by Muslim lexico- 
Braphers as kharigu -adat (Soal gw), 
or “things contrary to custom.” In Muslim 
theology, they aro expressed by eight terms : 
(ID) Ayah (&N), pl ayat, “a siyn”j the only 
word used in tho @ur'in for a miracle (seo 
Sirahs xiii. 275 xxix. 49: liv. 2) (2) 
Mu'jisah (Byapme), pl. mujizat, “ making weak 
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or faeble,” or that which renders the adver- 
saries tothe truth weak and feeble: & term 
nsed only for miracles prformed by prophets. 
(3) Irhas (pw), pl. irkarat, lit. “ laying & 
foundation”: used for any miracle performed 
bya prophet before his assumption of the 
prophetical oftice. (4) "Alimah (Laka), pl. 
'alamat, “& sign,” tho same as dyah, and nsed 
for the signs of the coming Resurrection. (8) 
Karamah ( ) pl karamat, it, “ benefi- 
cence”: wonders wrought by saints for the 
good of the people as well as in proof of their 
own saintehip. (6) Ma'inah (dyme), pl 
ma'wanat, lit, “help or assistance:” used 
also for the wonders wrought by saints. 
(T) Istidraj (Bias), dit. “promoting by 
Gegrees”5 & term employed to expresa the 
miracles wronght by the assistance of the 
Devil with the permission of God. (8) Ihanah 
(VW), pL ihanat, lit. “ contempt " : miraclos 
wrought by the assistance of the Devil, but 
when they turn out to the disdain and con- 
tempt of the worker. 

It does not appear from the @ur'in that 
Muhammad ever claimed the power of work- 
ing miracles, but, on the contrary, he asserted 
that it was not his mission to work signs 
and wonders in proof of his apostleship. This 
seema to be evident from the following verses 
in the Gur'in :— 

Surah xxix. 49: « They say, Why are not 
signs (ayat) sent down to him from his Lord ? 
Say: Signs are in the power of God alone, 
and I am only an open warner.” 

Surah xii. 27-30: “ And they who believe 
not say, Why is not a sign (ayah) sent down to 
him from his Lord? Say: God truly mis- 
leadeth whom He will, and gnideth to Him- 
self him whoturneth to Him. ... Hf there 
vere a @ur'in by which the mountains would 
be set in motion, or the earth cleft by it, or 
the dead be addressed by it, they would not 
believe.” 3 

Sirah xrii. 92-97: “ And they say, By no 
means will wo believe on thee till thou cause 
a fountain to gush forth for us from the earth, 
or till thou have a garden of palm trees and 
grapes, and thou cause gushing rivers to gush 
forth inits midst, or till thou make heaven 
to fall upon us, nas thou hast given out in 
pieces, or thou bring God and the angels to 
youch for thces or thou havo & house of God, 
or thou mount up into heaven: nor will we 
believein thy mounting up until thou send 
us down a book which wemayread. Say: 
Praise be to my Lord! Am I more than a 
man, and an apostle? And what hindereth 
men from believing, when the guidanco hath 
come tothem, but that they say, Hath God 
sent a mere man as an apostle? Say: Did 
anyols walk the carth as its familiars, we 
had surely sent them an angel-apostle out of 
heaven.” 

But notwithstanding these positive aaser- 
tions on the part of their Propbet against his 
ability to work miracles, there are at least 
four places in the Gur'in where the Muham- 
madang believe that miracles are referred to 

1. The olefting of the moon (Sirah liv. 1, 2): 
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“The hour hath approached, and the moon 
hath been oleft. ut if the unbelievers see 
a tign (ayah), they turn aside and say, Magic | 
that shall pass away!” 

Al-Baiziwi says, in his commentary on this 
verse, “ Some say that the unbeliovers de- 
manded this sign of the Prophet, and the 
moon was cleft in two: but others say it 
relers toa sign of the coming Resurrection, 
the words $ will be cleft” being expressed in 
the prophetic preterite.” 

Rodwell renders it “ hath been cleft,” as he 
thinks Muhammad may pesan allnde to 
some meteor or comet which he fancied to 
be part of the moon. 

2, The assistance given to the Muslims at 
the battle of Badr. Sirah iii. 120, 121: 
« When thou didst say to the faithful: “Is it 
not enough for you that your Lord aideth 


you with three thousand angels sent down: 


from on high?” Nays but if ye be steadfast, 
and fear God, and the foe come upon you in 
hot haste, your Lord will help you with five 
thousand angels with their distinguishing 
marks." 

These “distingaishing marks,” say the 
commentators, were when the angels rode on 
black and white horses, and had on their 
hends white and yellow turbans, the enda of 
which hung down between their shoulders. 

8. The celebrated night journey. Sirah 
xvi. 1: “ We declare the glory of Him who 
transports his serrant by night from the 
Masjidu 'I-Haram to the Masjidu 'Agsa Ge. 
from Makkah to Jerusalem).” 

4. The Gur'an itself, which the Muhamma- 
dans say is the great miracle of Islam, the 
like of which has not been created, nor ever 
will be, by the power of man. In proof of 
this they guote Sirah xxix. 48: “Itis a 
clear sign (ayah) in the hearts of whom the 
knowledge hath reached.” 

Although these very donbtful assertions in 
the @ur'an fail to establish the miraculous 
powera of the Prophet, the Traditions re- 
cord numerous occasions when he worked 
miracles in the presence of his people. 

The following are recorded in the traditions 
of al-Bukhari and Muslim :— 

(1)Onthe fight from Makkah, Suragah being 
cursed by the Prophet, his horse sank up to 
its belly in the hard ground. 

(2) The Propbet marked out at Badr the 
exact spot on which each of the idolaters 
should be slain, and Anas say8 not one of 
them passed alive beyond the spot marked by 
the Prophet. 

(3) He cured the broken leg of “Abdu 'Ilah 
ibn Atig by a touch. 


(H) He converted hard ground into a heap 
of sand by one stroke of an axe. 
(5) He fed althousand people upon one 


kid and a sa of barley. 

6) Ho gave a miraculous supply of water 
at the battle of al-Hudaibiyab. 

(» Two traes miraculoualy moved to form 
& shade for the Prophet. 

(8) He made Jabir a good horseman by 
his prayer3. 

(9) A wooden pillar wept to such an extent 
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that it neariy rent in two parta, because the 
Prophet desisted from leaning against it. 

(10) A singgish horse became swift from 
being ridden by the Prophet. 

Fe Seventy or eighty people miraculously 
fed on a few barley loaves and a little butter. 

(12) Three hundred men fed from a single 
cake. 

The following are recorded by various 
writers :— 

(1) The Propbet was saluted by the hills 
and trees near Makkah, with the salutation, 
« Peace be to thee, O Messenger of God!" 

& A tree moved from its place to the 
shade when the Prophet slept under it. 

(8) The Prophet cured & maniacal boy by 
saying, “ Come out of him.” 

(WA wolf was made to speak by the 
Prophet. 

(For further information, see Kitabu '"I- 
Mujizat, Sahihu 'I-Bukhari, Mishkatu "- 
Masabih. Sahihu Muslim.) 


MIRAJ (ee). Lit. “ An ascent.” 
Muhammad's supposed journey to heaven: 
called also Jsra (og) “the nocturnal 
journey.” It is said: to have taken place in 
thetwolfth year of the Prophet's mission, in 
the month of Rabi'u 'l-Awwal 

According to “Abdu 'I-Hagg, there are some 
divines who have regarded this miraculous 
event ag a mere vision, but, he adds, the 
majority hold it to be a literal journey. 

The only mention of the vision in the 
@ur'in is contained in Sirah xvii. 1: “ Praise 
be to Him who carried His servant by night 
from the Masjidu 'I-Harim (ie. the Makkan 
temple) to the Masjidu '1-Agga (i.e. the Temple 
of Jerusalem)." 

The following is the description of the 
anppane journey given in the Mishkitu 'I- Ma- 
sabih. Muhammad is related to have said :— 

« Whilst I was sleeping upon my side, he 
(Gabriel) came to me, and cut me open from 
my breast to below my navel, and took out 
my heart, and wsahed the cavity with Zam- 
zam water, and then filled my heart with 
Faith and Science, After this, a white 
animal was brought for me tgride upon. Its 
size was between that of a mule and an ass, 
and it stretched as far as the eye could see. 
The name of the animal was Burig. Then I 
mounted the animal, and ascended until we 
arrived at the lowest heaven, and Gabriel de- 
manded that the doorshould be opened. And 
it was asked, ( Who is it ?' and he said, “I am 
Gabriel” Andthey then said, (Who is with 
you?' and he answered, It is Muhammad. 
They said, "Has Muhammad been called to 
the office of a epacehert He said, "Yes 
They said, “ Welcome Muhammmad : his 
coming is wel.' Then the door was opened, 
and when I arrived in the first beaven, be- 
hold, I saw Adam. And Gabriel said to me, 
“This is your father Adam, salute him.' 
Then I saluted Adam, and he answered it, 
and said, “ You are welcome, O good son, and 
good Prophet!' After that Gabriel took me 
above, and we reached the second heaven: 
and he asked the door to be opened, and it 
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Was said, “Who is it?” He said, “I am 
Gabriel” It was said, " Who is With you?' 
He said, “Muhammad.' It was said, ' Was 
he called?” He said, "Yes." It was said, 
“Welcome Muhammad : his coming is well. 
Thon the door was opened: and when 1 
arrivod in tho second region, behold, I aaw 
Jobn and Jesus (sisters' sona).. And Gabricl 
said, ' Thia is Jolm, and this js Jesus : salute 
both of them.” Then I saluted them, and they 
returned it. After that they sid, ' Welcome 
good brother and Prophet.” After that wa 
went up to the third heaven, and asked the 
door to be Opened: and it was said, “ Who is 
it?! Gabriel said, "I am Gabriel” They 
said, ' Who is withyou?' He said, " Muham- 
mad." They said, “ Was he called?” Gabriel 
said, "Yes. They said, “ Welcome Muham- 
mad: his coming is well” Then the door was 
opened 3 and when I entered the third henven, 
behold, I saw Joseph. And Gabriel said, 
“This is Joseph, salute him." Then I did 80, 
and be answaered it, and said, ' Welcome, good 
brother and good Prophet.” After that Ga- 
briel took me to the fourtl heaven, and neked 
the doorto be opened: it was said, ' Who is 
that?' He anid, “Jam Gabriel" It was said, 
'Whois with yon?' He said, ' Muhammad,” 
It was said, "Was he cnlled?" He said, 
' Yes.” They said, ' Welcome Muhammad : his 
coming his well?” And the door was opened : 
and when I entered the fourth heaven, behold, 
IsawEnoch. And Gabriel said, This is Enoch, 
salute him And I did so, and he answered 
it, and said, " Welcome, good brother and Pro- 
phet.' After that Gabriel took me to the 
fifth heaven, and asked the door to be opened 
and it was said, $ Who is there?' He said, 
“Iam Gabriel” It was said, "Who is with 
you?' He said, ' Muhammad, They said, 
“Was he called?” Hae said, " Yes," They 
said, " Welcome Muhammad : his coming is 
well.' Then the door was opened : and 
when I arrived in the fifth region, behold, I 
saw Agron. And Gabriel said, “This is 
Aaron, salute him.” And I did so, and he re- 
turned it, and said, " Welcome, good brother 
and Prophet.' After that Gabriel took me to 
the sixth heaven, and asked the door to be 
opened, and they said, "Who is there?" He 
said, "I am Gabriel” They said, ' And who is 
with you?" He said, ' Muhammad." They 
said, “Is he called?' He said, « Yes.” They 
said, “ Welcome Muhammad : his coming is 
well." Then the door was opened 4 and when 
I entered the sixth heaven, behold, I saw 
Moses. And Gabriel said, “This ig Moses, 
salute him.” And I did 803 and he returned 
it, and said, " Welcome, good brother and Pro- 

het.! And when I passed him, he wept. And 

said to him, ' What makes you weep?' He 
said, "Because one is sent after me, of whose 
p2ople more will enter Paradise than of mino." 
After that Gabricl took me up to the seventh 
henven, and asked the door to bo opened 
and it was said, "Who isit ?” He said, “I 
am Gabriel! And it was said, ' Who is with 
yon?' He said, “ Muhammad." They said, 
“Was be called?" He said, ' Yes. They 
said, ' Welcome Muhammad : his coming ia 
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well,” Then I enterod the seventh heaven, 
and behold, I saw Abraham. And Gabriel 
said, "This is Abraham, your father, salute 
him? which I did, and he returned it, and 
said, ' Welcome good son and good Prophet.' 
After that I was taken up to the treo called 
Sidratu 'I-Muntahi: and behold its fruita were 
like water-pots, and ita leavos like elephant'a 


€ara. And Gabriel said, "This is Sidratu "1. 


Muntaha.' And I saw four rivers there: two 
of them hidden, and two manifest. I said to 
Gabriel, " What are these? He said, ' Those 
two concenled rivers are in Paradise : and the 
two manifest are the Nile and the Euphrates," 
After that, I was shown the Baitu -M'amir. 
After that, & vossel full of wine, another 
fall of milk, and another of honey, were 
bronght to me, and I took the milk and 
drank it. And Gabriel said, "Milk is reli- 
Kiong you and your people will be of it.” 
After that the divine orders for prayors were 
fifty every day. Then I returned, and passed 
by Moses and he ssid, ' What have you been 
ordered?' I said, “Fifty prayers every day." 
Then Moses said, “ Verily, your people will 
not be able to perform Hfty prayers every 
day : and verily, I swear by God, I trisd man 
before you: I applied a remedy to the sona 
of Israel, but it had not the desired Sffect, 
Then return to your Lord, and ask your 
people to be released from that. And i ra- 
turned and ten prayers were taken of. Then 
I went to Moses, and he said as before and 
1 returned to God's court, and ten prayers 
more were curtailed. Then I retuned to 
Moses, and he said as before, then I re- 
turned to God's court, and ten more were 
taken off. And I went to Moses, and he said 
as before, then I returned to God, and ten 
more were lessened, Then I went to Mosea, 
and he said as before: then I went to God's 
Court, and was ordered five prayers every 
day. Then I went to Moses, and he said, 
' How many have you been ordered?' T said, 
“Five prayers every day.' He said, « Verily, 
your people will not be able to perform five 
pengana every day: for, verily, I tried men 
efore you, and applied the severest remedy 
totbe sons of Israel. Then return to your 
Lord, and ask them to be lightened.' I said, 
IT have asked Him till I am djuite ashamed : 
I cannot return to Him again. But I am 
satisfied, and resign the work of my people to 
God.” Then, when I pnssed from that place, 
n crier called out, “I have establishe: My 
divine commandments, and have made them 
easy to My servants.” 

Saratu 'I-Mi'raj is a title of the xvnth 
Chapter of the Gur'in, in the first verse of 
which there isa reference to the night journey 
of Muhammad. It is called also the Suratu 
Bani Isra'il, or the Chapter of the Childrerf of 
Israel, 


MIRAS (tee). (rvwerrtancr.) 
MIRZA (lee). A title 


Bivon to persong of good family. 


MIRZABAH, MIRZABBAH (dye). 
“A clod-crnsher,” The iron hammer with 


of respect 
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which the dead are beaten who cannot reply 
satisfactorily to the guestione put to them by 
Munkar and Nakir. Called also Mitragah 
(&ijae). (ponrspmexrs or TaE GRAVE.) 


MISAG (36). “A covenant.” A 
word used in the Gur'an for God's covenant 
with his people. (covenant.) 


. MISHKATU 'L-MASABIH (3,4 
maket). A well-known book of Sunni 
tradition, much used by Sunni Muslims in 
India, and freguently guoted in the present 
work. It was originally compiled by the 
Imim Husain al-Baghawi, the celebrated 
commentator, who died A.H. 510 or 516, and 
called the Magabihu 's-Sunnah, or the “ Lamps 
of the Traditions.” In the year A.H. 737, 
Shaikh Waliyu 'd-din revised the work of 
nl-Baghawi, adding an additional chapter to 
each section, and called it the Mishkatu "- 
Magabih, or the “ Niche for lamps.” In the 
time of the imporor Akbar, Shaikh “Abdu '1- 
Hagg tranelated the work into Persian, and 
added s commentary. (See Kashfu 'g-Gunun, 
in loco.) : 


MISKIN (wet—e). “A poor per- 
son.” Heb. Eccles. ix. 15, J2PW. 


According to Muslim law,a person who has no 
property whatever, as distinguished from a 
Jagir (pbb), ora person who possesses a little 
property, but is poor. (Hidayah, vol. i. p. 64) 

MIS9AL (JW). An Arabic 
weigbt, which freguently occurs in Muham- 
madan law books. Richardson gives itata 
dram and three-sevenths. It is also used for 
a gold coin of that weight. (monEy.) 


MISR (ye). (raver.) 
MISWAK (Sie). (1) A tooth- 


cleaner made of wood, about a span long. 
Itis preferred when made of a wood which 
has a bitter iavour. The Salvadora Indica 
is the tree, the wood of which is used in India. 

(2) The act of cleaning the teeth, which 
is & religious ceremony founded upon the 
example of Muhammad, and forms the first 
part of the wazi', or “ ablution before prayer." 

The Prophet was particularly careful in 
the observance of miswak (see Mishkat, book 
iii. ch. 4.) It is amongst those things which 
are called fitrah (g.v.). 


MITRAGAH (&ijee). The iron 
hammer or mace with which the infidels will 
be smitten in their graves by the angels 
Munkar and Nakir. Persian gurz. (PUNISH- 
MENTS OF THE GRAVE.) 

MIYAN (we). A Persian word, 
used asa title of respect for the descenfiants 
of celobrated Muhammadan saints. 


MIZAN (Wy-—), pl. mawazin. 
Heb. pl. DINND, LIit. “A balance.” 
(4) The law contained in the Gur'in, Sirah 
xlii. 16: “ God is He who hath sent down 


the Book with truth and the balance,” 
(2) The scales in which the actipns of all men 
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ahall be weighed. Sirah xxi, 47: “Just 
balances will be set up for the Day of the 
Resurrection, neither shall any soul be 
wronged in aught : though, were & work but 
the weight of a grain of mustard seed, we 
would bring it forth to be weighed: and our 
reckoning will suffice.” 

Muhammad is related by “Abdu 'Ilih ibn 
“Amr to have said: “ Verily, God will bring 
a Muslim into the presence of all men on the 
Day of Judgment, and will show him ninety- 
nine large books, and each book as long as 
the eye can reach. Then God will say to 
him, ' Do you deny anything in these books? 
Have my writers injured you?' And the 
Muslim will say, "O my Lord, I deny nothing 
thatis in them.” Then God will say, (Have 
you any excuse?' And he will say, "No. 
Then God will say, "I have good news for 
you, for there is no oppression in this day." 
Then God will bring forth a piece of paper, 
on which is written: 'I bear witness that 
there is no deity but God, and I bear witness 
tbat Muhammad is His servant and apostle.' 
And God will say, "Go and weigh your 
-actions.” And the Muslim will say, ' What is 
this bit of paper compared with those large 
books?" And God will say, “This bit of 
paper is heavy, weigh it” Then the books 
will be put in the scale, and the bit of paper 
in the other, and the books containing the 
nctions will be light, and the bit of paper, 
whereon is written the creed of the Muslim, 
will be heavy.” (See Collection of Hadis by 
at-Tirmizi.) | 

The commentators say that the scales will 
be held by tbe angel Gabriel, and that they 
are of s0 vast a size, one hange over Paradise, 
and the other over Hell, and they are capa- 
cious enough to contain both heaven and 
earth. Though some are willing to under- 
stand what is said in the Traditions concern- 
ing tbis balance allegorically, and only as a 
Agurative representation of God's eguity, yet 
the more ancient and orthodox opinion is that 
itis to be taken literally : and since words 
and actions, being mere accidents, are not 
capable of being themselves weighed, they 
say that the books wherein they are written 
will be thrown into the scales, and accord- 
ing as those wherein the good or the evil 
actions are recorded shall preponderate, sen- 
tence will be given: those whose balances 
laden with their good works shall be heavy, 
will be saved: but those whose balances are 
light, will be condemned.. Nor will anyone 
have cause to complain that God suffers any 
Rood actions to pass unrewerded, because the 
wicked obtain rewards for the good tbey do 
in the present life, and therefore can expect 
no favour in the next. 

The old Jewish writers make mention of the 
books to beproduced at the Last Day, wherein 
men's actions are registered, as of the balance 
wherein they shall be weighed, and the Bible 
itself seems to have given the first notion of 
both. But what the Persian Magi believe of 
the balance comes nearest to the Muhamma- 
dan opinion. They hold that on the Day of 
Judgment, two angels, named Miht and 
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Sorush, will stand on the bridge between 
heaven and hell, and examing every person 
as he passes : that the former, who represents 
the divine mercy, will hold & balance in his 
hand, to weigh the actions of menj that, ac- 
cording to the report he shall make thareof to 
God, sentence vit be pronounced, and those 
Whose good works are found more ponderous, 
if they turn the scale but by the weight of a 
hair, will be permitted to pass forward to 
Paradise: but those whose Bood works shall 
be found light, will be, by the other angel, 
who represents God's justice, precipitated 
from the bridge into hell. 


MODERATION. Arabic tgtisad 
(s1e31). According to Muhammad's 
teaching, moderation in all religious matters 
is better than excessive piety, and a chapter 
in the Traditione is devoted to the subject. 
He is related to have said :— 

“ The best act in God's sigbt is that which 
is constantly attended to, although in & small 
degree." 

“Do what you are able conveniently, be- 
cause God will not be tired of rewarding as 
long as you are not tired of doing." 

“You must' continne at your pra 
long as it is agroeable to yon, PA | w 
are tired sit down.” $ 

“ Verily, religion is easy, therefore hold it 
firm.” (Seo Mishkat, Babu "hlgtisad,) 


MODESTY (Arabic haya” sos) 
is ria Haa PA commended in the traditional 
sa, Ying of Muhammad, who is related to have 
said :— 

“ Modesty is a branch of faith." 

“ Verily, modesty and faith are joined to- 
gether,” (Mishkat, book xxii. cb. xix.) 


MONASTICISM (Arabic rahba. 
niyah &il,) was forbidden by Mu- 


hammad. It is related in the “Traditions 
that Ugmin ibn Maz'in came to the Prophet 
with the reguest that he might retire from 
society and become & monk (rahib). The 
Prophet replied, “ The retirement which be- 
Coraes my people is to sit in the corner of a 
mosgue and wait for the time of prayer." 
(Mishkat, book iv. ch. 8.) 

Inthe @Gur'in, the Cbristians are charged 
with inventing the monastic life. Siirah Ivii. 
27: “ Wa yave them the Gospel, and we put 
into the hearts of those who follow him, 
kindness and cCompassions but as to the 
monastic life, they invented it themselres." 

According to the Hidayah (vol. ii. p. 215), 
capitation-tax is not to be imposed upon 
Rahibs, whether Christian or Pagan, but this 
ig a matter of dispute. 


MONEY. There are three coins 
mentioned in the Gur'in, (1) Gintar ( As), 
(2) Dinar ( Ato), (3) Dirham (pb,5), pl. | 
Dardhim. 

| 


er8 as 
en yon 


(1) Gintir. Sirah iii. 68 : “Among the 
people of the Book are those to one of whom, 
if you entrust & gentar, he will restore it.” 

in the Climtis, it is said that & 


ntar was 
& gold coin of the value of 200 di 


ndrs, but i 
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Muhammad Tihir, the author of the Majma'u 
I-Bikar (p. 178), says it implies & very con- 
siderable sum of money, as much gold as will 


go into the bide of & cow. It is gonerally 
translated talent, 
(2) Dinar. Sirah iii. 68: “There are 


those to whom, if thou entrust a dinir, they 
Will not restore it to thee.” It was tho dena- 
rius, ora small gold coin. 

(3) Dirkam. Sirah xii. 20: « And they 
sold him for & mean price, dirkams counted 
out.” A silver drachma, (ovrran, prxan, 
DIRHAM, WEIGATS.) 

Mr. Prinsep says: “The silver ru: 
(rupya, silver piece), now current in Mus 
Countries, was Introduced, according to Abul- 
fazel, by Sher Shah, who usurped the throne 
of Delhi from Humayoon in the year 1542, 
Previous to his time, tbe Arabic dirhim (silver 
drachma), the gold dinar (denartus auri), and 
the copper fuloos ( Jollis), formed the cur. 
rency of the Moghul dominiona. Sher Shah's 
rupee had on one side the Muhammadan 
creed, on the other the @mperor's name and 
the date in Persian, both encircled in an an- 
uular Hindee inscription. Since “thg same 
Coin was revived and made more pure, in 
Akber's reign, we may assume the original 
weight of the rupee, from Abulfazel's state- 
ment, to have been 117 mfshas. Akber'a 
sguare rupee, called from ita inscription the 
jildly, was of the same weight and value. 

his coin was also called the chahir-ygree, 
from the four friends of the Prophet, Abu- 
bekr, Omar, Osman, Ali, whose names are 
inecribed on the margin. This rupee is sup- 
posed by the vulgar to have talismanic power." 


MONOGAMY. Although poly 
gamy is sanctioned in the @ur'in, the words, 
« and VA ye Jear that ye cannot be eguitable, 
then only one” (Sirah 'iv. 8), would seem to 
imply & leaning to "monogamy, as the safest 
and most discreet form of matrimony. The 
author of the Akhlag-t-Jalah say3 : « Except. 
ing, indeed, in the case of kings, who ma 
to multiply offspring, and towards whom the 
wife has no alternative but obedience, plu- 
rality of wives is not defensiblo. Even in 
their case it were better to be cautions, for 
husband and wife are like heart and body, 
and like as one henrt cannot supply life to 
two bodies, one man can hardly provide for 
the management of two homes.” (Thompson'a 
English Translation, p. 266.) 


MONOPOLY. Arabic #htikar 
((Stal), A monopoly of the neces- 
saries of life (as, for example, the hoarding 
Up of grain with the object of raising ita 
price) is forbidden in Muhammadan law. For 
the Prophet has said :— 

“ Whoever monopolizeth is a sinner.” 

“Whosoever keepeth back grain forty 
days, in order to increase ita price, is both a 
forsaker of God, and is forsaken of God.” 
(Mishkat, book xii. ch. x.j Hidayah, vol, iv. 


p- 114) 
MONTH. Arabic shahr Gs), pl. 


shuhiir, The montbs of the Muhammadan year 
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months gone with young, raised their taila 
or, because it was the month for hunting. 
The Arabs used to say that it was an un- 
lucky month in which to make marriage 
contracta, but the Prophet ignored their thus 
anguring, and married "Ayishah in this month, 
The “Jan U-Fitr, or “the Feast of Breaking 
the Fast,” occurs on the first of this month. 
(Ul) Za 1-Ga'dah, or the month of truce, 
is the eloventh month, and s0 called by the 
ancient Arabs, becanse it was a month in 
Which warfare was not conducted, and in 
which the people were engaged in peacoful 
oecupationa, 5 
(12) Z8 'I-Hijjah, the month of the Pil- 
grimage, is the last month of the Muham- 
madan calendar. It is the month in which 
the pilgrimage to Makkah must be made, a 
visit to tho sacred City at another time having 
in no way the merits of & pilgrimage. The 
Hajj, or “ Pilgrimage,” is performed upon 
the seventh, eighth, ninth, and tenth of this 
month. The "/du “-Azha, or “YFenst of 
Sacrifice,” is hold on the tenth. Irraso.) 


MORTGAGE. (rxran) 
MOON. Arabic gamar (ps). The 


moon is freguently mentioned in the Gur'in. 
Muhammad on three oecasions swears by it 
(Sirahs Ixxiv. 355 Ixxxiv. 18: xci. 2), and it 
is said to have been set in the heavens for a 
light (Sirahs x. 5: Ixxi. 15), to run to its 
appointed goal (Surahs xxxy. M4, xxxix. 7), 
and that it will be eclipsed at the Day of 
Judgment (Sirah Ixxv. 8), The Livth Sirah 
of the Gar'in, which is entitled the Suratu W- 
Gemar, begins with a reference to the split- 
ting of the moon, which is a matter of cons 
troverey. It reads: “ The honr drawg nigh 
and the moon is split asundor. But if they 
see a sign, they turn aside and say magic 
continues." 

Al-Baizawi refers it toa miracle, and says 
tho unbelievers having asked Muhammad for 
2 sign, the moon appeared to be cloven in 
twain. But the most natural explanation of 
the passagoe is, that the expression rcfers to 
One of the signs of the Resurrection. 

At an eclipse of the moon, a derout 
Muslim is expected to recite a two rak'ah 
prayer, 

MOORS. Tie name given to the 
Muhammadan conguerors of Spain, on account 
of their baving come from the ancient Mauri, 
or Mauretania, now known as the Empire of 
Morocco. The word Mauri is Supposed to 
have been derived from the Alexandrian word 
pavpot, “ blacka,” (See Smith's Diet. y' 
Greek and Roman Geography : Mauretania.) 


MOSES. Arabic Miisa (sy). Heb. 
tuah According to Muhammadanism, he is 


ono of the six great prophets who founded 
Gispensations, and to whom the Taurat was 
revealed. His special title, or kalimab, is 
Kalimu 'Uak, “ One who Conversed with God.” 
A jengtuy account is given of his intercourse 
With Pharaoh and his dealinga with the Ohil- 
dren of Israel in the Gur'in, which we take | 
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from Mr. Lanv's Selections, together with the 
remarks of the Jalilin, al-Baigiwi, and other 
Commentators, in stalics, (Stanley Lane- 
Poole's now ed. of Lane's Selections, p. 97.) 

“Wo will rehearse unto thee of the hiato: 
of Moses and Pharaoh With trath, for the sake 
Of poople who believe. Verily Pharuoh ox- 
alted himself in the land of Egypt, and 
divided its inhabitants into partiea 10 serve 
him, He rendered weak one class of them, 
namely the children of Israel, sinughtering 
their male children, and preserving alive their 
females, because one FA (he diviners said unto 
him, A child will be born among the children 
Of Israel, who will be the means Of the loss of" 
"hy kingdom :—tor he was one of the corrupt 
doers, And We desired to be gracious unto 
those who had been deemed weak in the land, 
and to make them modela of religion, and to 
make them the heira Of the possessions of 
Pharaoh, and to ostablish them in the land of 
Egypt, and in S riu, and to show Pharaoh 
and Himin and their forces what they fonred 
from them. And We said, by revelation, 
anto the mother of Mosca, lhe child above- 
mentioned, Of rhose birth none knew save his 
Sister, Suckle him: and when tbou fexrest for 
him cast him in the river Nile, and fear not 
his being drowned, nor moury Jor his separa- 
tion: for We will restore him unto thee, and 
will make him one of the apostles. So shc 
suckled hini three months, during which he wepl 
not: and then she feared for him, wherefore she 
put him intoanark pitched within and furnished 
utIh a bed for kim, and she closed It and cast it 
In the river Nile hy night. And the family of 
Pharaoh lighted upon him 11 the ark on the mor- 
row of that night » s0 they put it before kim, and it 
ivas opened, and Moses was taken Sorth from it, 
sucking milk from his tkumb : that ho might bc 
unto them erentually an enemy and an affic- 
tion: for Pharaoh and Himan (his Wezeer) 
and their forces werg sinners : wherefore they 
Were punished by his hand. And the wife of 
Phuraoh said, when he and his servants had pros 
posed to kill him, He is delight of the eye unto 
me and unto thee: do not ye kill him: per- 
adventure he may be serviceable unto Us, or 
We may adopt him as a son. And they com- 
piied with her desire » and they knew not the 
Conseguence. 

“And the heart of the mother of Moses, 
when she knew of" his having been lighted upon, 
became disguietod and she had almost made 
him known to be her son, had We not fortified 
her heart With patience, that she might be 
one of the believers in Our promise. And 
she said unto his sister Maryam (Mary), 
Trace him, that thou mayesi know his case, 
And she watched him from & distance, while 
thoy knew not that she was his sister and that 
she was watching him. And We forbade him 
the breasts, preventing him from taking the 

reast of any nurse €rcept his mother, before 
his restoration to her, 80 his sister said, Shall 
I direct you unto the people of a house who 
will nurse him for you, and who will be 
faithful unto him? And her offer was 


| Gecepted: therofore she brought his mother, and 


he took her breast - 40 she returned with him to 
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her house, as Godhath said,—And We restored 
him to bis motber, that her eye might be cheer- 
fal and that she might notgrieve, and that she 
migbt know that the promise of God to restore 
him unto ker wastrue : but the greater number 
of them (that 1s, af mankind) know not this. 
And it appeared not that this was his sister 
and this his mother 3 and he rematned with her 
until she had weaned himj and her hire was 
paid her, for every day @ deenar, tchich she 
look because it was the wealth of a hostile per- 
z0n. She then brought him unto Pharaoh, and 
he was brought up an his abode, as God hath 
relatedof him in the Chapter of the Poets (Surah 
xxvi. 17), where Pharaoh said unto Moses, 
Have we not brought thee up among us a child, 
and hast thou not dwelt among us thirty years 
of thy life? 

«And when he had attained his age of 
strength (thirty years or thirty and three), and 
had become of full age (forty years), We be- 
stowed on him wisdom and knowledge in reli- 
gion, before he was sent as d prophet: and thus 
do We reward the well-doers. And he entered 
the city of Pharaoh, which-was Munj (Mem- 
phisl, afier he had been absent from him a 
while,at a time: when its inhabitants were ia- 
advertent, at the hour of the noon-sieep, and he 
found therein two men fighting this being of 
his party (namely an Israelite), and this of his 
enemies, an Egyptian, who was compelling the 
Israelite to carry firewood to the kitchen af 
Pharaoh without pay : and he who was of his 
party begged him to aid him against him 
wbo was of his enemies. So Moses said 
unto the latter, Let him go. Andit 18 said that 
he replied to Moses, I have a mind to put the 
burden on tkee. And Moses struck him with 
his fist, and killed him. But he intended not 
to kill him 3 and he buried him in the sand. Heo 
said, This is of tbe work of the devil, wko 
hath excited my anger: for he is an enemy 
unto the son of Adam, a manifest misleader of 
him. He said, in repentance, O my Lord, 
verily I have acted injuriously unto mine own 
soul, by killing him j thereforg forgive me. 
80 He forgave him: for He is the Very For- 
giring, the Merciful—He said, O my Lord, 
by the /avours with which Thou hast fa- 
voured me, defend me, and I will by no means 
be an assistant to the sinners after this.— 
And the next morning he was afraid in tho 
city, watching for what might happen unto 
him on account of the slain man j and lo, he 
who had begged his aasistance the day before 
was crying out to bim for aid against another 
Egypwan. Moses said unto him, Verily thou 
art a person manifestly in error, because of 
that which thou hast done yesterday and to-day. 
But wlien ho was about to lay violent hands 
upon him who was an enemy unto them both 
(namely unto Moses and hiu who begged his 
ad) the lutter said, imagining that ke would 
lsy vtoient kunds upon him, because af tkat 
which he had said unto him, O Moses, doat 
thou demre to kill me, as thou killedst a soul 
yesterda, 7 Thou desirest not nught but to be 
an oppressor in the land, and thou desirest not 
to be (one) of the reconcilers.—And the Egyp- 
tian heard that : s0 he knew that the killer was 
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Moses 5 wherefore he departed unto Pharaok 
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and arguainted him tkerewitk, and Pharaoh 
commanded the erecutioners to slay Moses, and 
they betook themselves to seek him. But a man 
wko was @ believer, of the family of Pharaoh, 
came from the furthest part of the city, run- 
ning by « way that was nearer Ihan the way 
by wi Tch they had come: he said, O Moses, 
verily the chiefs Of the people of Pharaoh are 
consulting respecting thee, to slay thee 
therefore go forth from the city : verily 1 am 
unto thee one of the admortishers. So he 
went forth from it in fenr, watching in fear 
of pursuer, or for the aid of God. He said, O 
my Lord, deliver me from the unjust people 
of Pharaoh! 

“And when he was journeying towards 
Medyen, which was the city of Sho'eyb 
(Shwaib), eight days journey from tar (named 
after Medyen (Madyan) the son af Abraham), 
and he knew not the way unto it, he said, Per- 
adventure my Lord will direct me unto the 
right way, or the middle way. And God sent 
unto him an angel, having in his hand a short 
spear : and he went with him thither. And 
when he came unto the water (or well) of 
Medyen, he found at it a company of men 
watering their animals : and he found besides 
them two women keeping away their shee 
from the water. He said rnto them (namely 
the two women), What is the matter with you 
that ye water not? They answered, We shall 
not water until the pastors shall have driyen 
away their animals: and our father is a very 
old man, who cannot water the sheep. And he 
watered for them from another well near unto 
them, from which he lifted a stone that none 
could lift but ten persons. Then he retired to 
the shade of an Egyptian thorn-tree on account 
Of the violence of the heat of the sun: and he 
was hungry, and he said, O my Lord, verilyI 
am in need of the good provision which Thow 
shalt send down unto me. And the two women 
returned unto their father in less time than they 
were accustomed to do: s0 he asked them the 
reason thereofs and they informed him of the 
person who had watered for them whereupon 
he said unto one of them, Call him unto me. 

« And one of them came unto him, walking 
bashfully, with the sleere of her shift over her 
Jace, Y reason of her abashment at him: she 
said, My father calleth thee, that he may re- 
compense thee with the reward of thy having 
watered forus. And he assented to her call, 
disliking in his mind the receiving of the re- 
ward: “but it seemeth that she intended the 
compensation if he were of such as desired it. 
(Andshe walked before him : and the wind blew 
her garment, and her legs were discovered : 80 
he said unto her, Walk behind me and direct 
mein the way. And she did 30, until she came 
unto her father, who was Sho'eyb, on whom be 
peace! and with him was prepared a supper. 
'He said unto him, Sit and sup. But he re- 
piied, 1 fear lest it be a compensation for mM 
having watered for them, and we are a@ Jamil 
who seek not & compensation for doing good. 
He said, Nay, it is my custom and hath been 
the custom of my fathers to entertain the guest 
und to give food. So he atej and acguasnted 
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him with his case. And when he had come 
unto him, and hand related to him the story of 
his having killed the Egyptian and their inten- 
Hion to kill him and his fear of Pharaoh, he 
replied, Fear not: thou hast escaped from 
the unjust people. (For Pharaoh had no 
dominton over Medyen.) One of them (namely 
of the womenj said (and she was the one who 
had been sent), O my father, hire him to tend 
our sheep in our stead, for the best whom 
thou canst hire is the strong, the trustworthy. 
So he asked her respecting him, and she 
acguatnted him with what hath been above re- 
lated, his lifting up the stone FA the well, and 
his saying unto her, Walk behind me s—and 
moreover, thal when she had come unto him, 
and he knew of her presence, he hung down his 
head and rarsed it not. He therefore said, 
Verily I desire to marry thee unto one of 
these my two daughters, on the condition that 
thou shalt be a hired servant to me, to tend 
my sheep, eight years : and if thou fulfil ten 
years, it shall be of thine own will: and I desire 
nottolay a difficulty upon thee by 'mposing 
as a condition the ten years: thou shalt find 
me, if God, plcase, une of the just, wAo are 
fatthful to their covenante. He replied, This 
be the covenant between me and thee: which- 
ever of the two terms I fulfl, there shall be 
no injustice against me by demanding an addi- 
tion theretos and God is witness of what we 
say. And the marriage-contract was concluded 
according to this: and Sho'eyb ordered his 
daughter to give unto Moses a rod wherewith 
fo drive away the wild beasts from his sheep : 
and the rods of the prophets were in his posses- 
sion, and the rod of Adam, of the myrile o 

peradim el Into her hand, and Moses took :t, 
with the Knowledge of Sho'eyb. (Sirah xxviii. 
21-28. 

Tatan the history of Moses been related 
to thee? when he saw fire, during his journey 
Jrom Md on his way to Egypt, and said 
unto his family, or hts rcife, Tarry ye here , 
for I have seen fire: perhaps I may bring 
you & brand from.it, or find at the fire a 
guide to direct me in the way. For he had 
missed the way in conseguence Of the darkness 
of the night. And when be came unto it (and 
if wasa bramble bush), he was called to by a 
voice safing, O Moses, verily I am thy Lord : 
therefore'pull off thy shoes: for thou art in 
the holy valley of Tuwa. And I have chosen 
thea from among.thy people wherefore hearken 
attentively unto dat which is revealed unto 
Ihee by Me. Verily I am God: there is no 
Deity except Me: therefore worship Me, and 
perform prayer in remembrance of Me. Verily 
the hour is coming:.I will manifest it unto 
mankind, and its nearness shall appear unto 
tkem by its signs, that every soul may be re- 
Compensed therein for its good and evil work : 
tberefore let not him who believeth not in 
it, and followeth his lust, hinder thee from 
believing in it, lest thou perish. And whatis 
that in thy right 'hand, O Moses ?—He an- 
swered, It is my rod, whereon I Jean and 
wherewith I beat down leaves for my sheep 
Ihat they may eat them, and I have other 
uses for it, as the carrying of provision and the 
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water-skin, and the driving away of reptiles: 
He said, Cast it down, O Moses. So he cast 


it down, and Io, it was a serpent running 
along. God said, Take it, and fear it not: 
we will restore it to its former state. And he 
put his hand into 4ts mouth: whereupon it be- 
came again a rod. And God said, And put 
thy right hand to thy left arm-pit, and take it 
Jorth: it shall come forth white, without 
eril, (that 15 without leprosy : shining like the 
rays Of the sun, dazzling the sight,) as another 
sign, that We may show thee the greatest of 
our signs of thine apostleship. (And when ke 
desired to restore his hand to 4s first state, he 
putitas before described, and drew it forth.) 
Go as an apostle unto Pharaoh and those who 
are with him, for hehath acted with exceed- 
ing impiety hy arrogating to himself divinity.— 
Moses said, O my Lord, dilate my bosom, that 
IL may bear tkc message, and make my affair 
easy unto me, and loose the knot of my 
tongue (this had arisen from his having been 
burned in his mouth by a live coal when he was 
a child), that they may understand my speech 
when I deliver the message, And appoint unto 
mea Wezeer of my family, namely Aaron 

Haroon) my brother. Strengthen my back 

y him, and make him a colleague in my 
affair, that we may glorify Thee much, and 
remember Thee much: for Thou knowest 
us. - 
“God replied, Thou hast obtained thy pe- 
tition, O Moses, and We have been gracious 
unto thee another time: forasmuch as We 
revealed unto thy mother what was revealed, 
when she gave birth to thee and feared that 
Pharaoh would kill thee among the others that 
were born, saying, Cast him into the ark, and 
then cast him, in (he ark, into the river Nile, 
and the river shall throw him on the shore: 
then an enemy unto Me and an enemy unto 
him (namely Pharaoh) shall take him. And I 
bestowed on thee, after he had taken thee, 
love from Me, that thou mightest be loved byr 
men, @ (hat Pharaoh and all that saw thee 
loved thee : andi that thou mightest be bred up 
in Mine eye. Also forasmuch as thy sister 
Maryam went that she might learn what became 
Of thee, after they had brought nurnes and thou 
adst refused to take the breast of any one of 
them, and she said, Shall I direct you unto 
one who will nurse him? (whereupon her pro- 
posal was accepted, and she brought his mother: 
80 We restored thee to thy mother, that her eye 
might become cheerful and that she might not 
grieve. And thou slewest a soul, namely the 
Copt in Egypt, and wast so.ry for his slaugh- 
ler, on account of Pkaraoh, and We delivered 
thee from sorrow: and We tried thee with 
Olher trial, and delivered thee from it. And 
thou stayedst ten years among the people of 
Medyen, after thou hadet co. 'e thither from 
Egypt, at the abode of Sho'eyb he prophet, and 
he married thee to his daught "Then thou 
camest according to My decr'e, as to the 
time of thy mission, when thou “adat attained 
Ihe age of forty years, 0 Moses: and I have 
chosen thee for Myself. Go thou and thy 
brother unto the le, with My nine signs, 
and cease ye not to| remember Me. Go ye 
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unto Pharaoh: for he hath acted with exceed- 
ing impiety, by arrogating to himself divinity, 
and speak unto him with gentle speech, ex- 
horting him to relinguish that conduct : perad- 
venture he will consider. or will fear God, 
and repent. (The (mere) hope with respect to 
fhe two (result is expressed) because of God's 
knowledge that he would not repent,)— They re- 
plied, O our Lord, vcrily we fear that he may 
be precipitately violent ngainst us, kastening 
fo punish us, or that he may act with exceed- 
ing injustice towards us. He said, Fear ye 
not: forl am with you: I will hear and will 
nee. Therefore go ye unto him, and say, 
Verily we are the apostles of thy Lord: 
therefore send with us the children of Israel 
unto Syria, and do not affiict them, but cease 
to employ them in thy difficult works, such as 
digging and building, and carrying the heary 
burden. We have come unto thee with a sign 
from thy Lord, attesting our veracity in assert- 
Ing ourselres apostles: and peace be on him 
who followeth the right direction :—(hat 13, he 
shall be secure Jrom punishment. Verily it 
hath been revealed unto us that punishment 
Ishall be inficted) upon him who chargeth 
with falsehood that wherewith we hare come, 
and turneth away from tt. (Surah xx. 8-50.) 

“Then We sent after them, namely the 
apostles before mentioned (who were Sho'eyb 
and his predecessors), Moses, with Our signs 
unto Pharaoh and his nobles, and they acted 
unjustly with respect to them, disbelieving in 
Ihesigns: but see what was the end of the 
corrupt doers. And Moses said, O Pharaoh, 
verily lam an apostle from the dyord of the 
world unto thee. But he charged him with false- 
hood: s0 he said, I am right not to say of God 
aught but the truth, I have come unto you 
with a proof from your Lord: therefore send 
with me to Syria the children of Israel.— 
Pharaoh said unto him, If thou hast come 
with a sign confirmatory of thy pretension, 
produce it, if thou be of those who apeak 
truth. So he cast down his rod: and lo, it 
was a manifest serpent. And he drew forth 
his hand from his bosom : and lo, it was white 
and radiant unto the beholders. The nobles 
of the people of Pharaoh said, Verily this is 
a knowing enchanter: he desireth to expel 
you from your land. What then do ye com- 
mand ?— They answered, Put off for a time 
him and his brother, and send unto the cities 
collectors (of the inhabitants), that they may 
bring unto thee every knowing encbanter. 
And the enchanters came unto Pharaob. 
They said, Shall we surely have a reward if 
we be the party who overcome?: He ans- 
wered, Yea, and verily ye shall beof those 
who are admitted near unto my person. 
They said, O Moses, either do thou cast down 
Ihy rod, or we will cast down what we have 
with us. He replied, Cast ye. And when 
they cast down her cords and their rods, they 
enchanted the eyes of the men, diverting them 
Jirom the true perception of them : and they terri- 
fied them3 for they imagined them to be ser- 
pents running : and they performed a great en- 
chantment. And We spake by revelation 
unto Moses, (saying,) Cast down thy rod. 
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And lo, it swallowed up what they had 


caused to appear changed. So the truth 
was confirmed, and that which they had 
wrought became vain: and they were over- 
come there, and were rendered contemptible. 
And the enchanters cast themselves down 
prostrate: they enid, We believe in the 
Lord of the worlds, the Lord of Moses 
and Aaron. Pharaoh said, Have ye believed 
in Him before I have given you permis- 
sion? Verily this is a plot that ye hare 
contrived in the city, that ye may cause ita 
inhabitants to go forth from it. But ye shall 
know what shall happen unto you at my hand. 
I will assuredly cut off your Handa and your 
feet on the opposite sides—the right hand of 
each and his left foot : then I will crucify you 
all—They replied, Verily unto our Lord 
shall we.return, after our death, of whatever 
kind it be: and thou dost not take vengeance 
on us but because we believed in the signs 
of our Lord when they came anto us. O our 
Lord, pour upon us patience, and cause us to 
die Muslims! (Sirah vii. 101-128). 

“And Pharaoh said, Let me alone that I 
may kill Moses, (for they had diverted him 
Jrom talang him,) and let him call upon his 
Lord to defend him from me. Verily I fear 
least he change your religion, and prevent your 
worshipping me, or that he may cause cor- 
ruption to appear in the earth (that is, 
slaughter, and other offences).-—And Moses said 
unto his people, having heard this, Verily, I 
have recourse for defence unto my Lord 
and your Lord from every proud person 
who believeth not in tbe day of account. And 
a man who was a believer, of the family of 
Pharaoh (it 1s said that he wus the son of his ' 

lernal uncle,) who concealed his faith, said, 

ill ye kill a man because he saith, My Lord 
is God,—when he hath come unto you with 
evident proofs from your Lord? Andif he 
be a liar, on him (will be) the evi! conseguence 
Of his lie: but if he be a speaker of truth, 
somewhat of that punishment with which he 
tbreateneth you will befall you speedily. Verily 
God directeth not him who is a transgressor, 
Or polytheist, (and) & liar. O my people, ye 
have the dominion to-day, being overcomers 
in the land of Egypt: but who will defend us 
from the punishment of God 17 ye kill his 
Jarourite servant3, if it come unto us ?—Pha- 
raoh said, I will not advise you to do Langit) 
save what I see to be advisable, which s8, to 
kill Moses, and I will not direct you save into 
the right way. And he who had belioved 
said, O my people, verily I fear for you the 
like of thejday of the confederates, the like of 
the condition of the people of Noah and 'A'd 
and Thamood and those who have lived 
after them: " and God willeth not injustice 
unto His servants. And, O my people, verily 
I fear for youthe day of calling (aa 1s, the 
day of resurrection, when the people of Para- 
dise and those of Hell shall often call one to 
another). On the day when ye shall turn 
back Jom the place of reckoning unto hell, ye 
shall have no protector against God. And 
he whom God shall cause to err shall have 
no director, Moreover, Joseph (who was 
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Joseph the son of Jacob according to one 
opinion, and who lived unto the time o Moses : 
and Joseph the son of Abraham the son of 
Joseph the son of Jacob, according to another 
opinton) came unto you before Aloses, with 
ovident miraculuus proofas but ye ceased not 
to bein doubt respecting that wherewith he 
came unto you, until, when he died, ye said 
twithout proof God will by no means send an 
apostle after him. Thus God causeth to err 
him who is n transgresaor, or polytheist, (and) 
n sceptic. They who dispute respecting the 
signs of God,. without any convincing proof 
having come unto them, their disputing is very 
hatefal with God and with those who have 
believed. Thus God sealeth every heart (or 
Ihe whole heart) ot & proud contumacious 
person. 

“ And Pharaoh said, O Himin, build for 


meatower,that I may reach the avenues, : 


the avenues of the heavens, and ascend unto 
the God of Moses: but verily I think him, 


namely Moses, a liar in his assertion that he : 
hath any god but myself. Andthus the wicked- | 


nesn of his deed was made to seem comely 
unto Pharsoh, and he was turned away from 
the path of rectitudes and the artifice of 
Pharaoh (ended) not save in loss. And he 
who had believed said, O my people, follow 
me: I will direct you into the right way. 

my people, this present life is only a tem- 
porary enjoyment: but the world to come is 
the mansion of firm continuance. Whosoever 
doeth evil, he shall not be recompensed save 
with the like of its and whosoever doeth 
good, whether male or female, and is a be- 
liever, these sball enter Paradise: they shall 
be provided for therein without reckoning. 
And, O my people, how is it that IT invite 
you unto salvation, and ye invite me unto 
the Fire? Ye invite me to deny God, and 
to ansociate with Him that of which I have 
no knowledge: but I invite you unto the 
Mighty, the Very Forgiving. (There is) no 
doubt but that the false gods to the worship 
of which ye invite me are not to be invoked in 
this world, nor in the world to come, and that 
our return (aball bej unto God, and that the 
transgressors shali be the companions of the 
Fire. And ye shball remember, when ye see 
the punishment, what T say unto you: and I 
commit my case unto God, for God seeth 
His servants.—This he said when they threa- 
tened him for opposing thetr religion. Therefore 
God preserved him from the evils which they 
had artfully dovised (namely siaughter), and a 
most evil punishment encompassed the people 
of Pharaoi, with Pharaoh hitmself (namely the 
drowning): then they shall be exposed to the 
Fire morning and evening: and on the day 
when the hour (of judgment) shall come, :t 
shall be said unto the angels, Introduce the 
people of Pharaoh into tle most severe 
punishment, (Sirah xl. 27-49.) 

« And the nobles of the people of Pharaoh 
'said unto him, Will thou let Moses and his 
people go that they may act corraptly in the 
earth, by inviting to disobey thee, and leave 
theeand thy woda? (For he had made for 
hem little idols for ihem to worship, and he said, 
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I am your Lordand their Lord y—and tkerefore 
he said, T am your Lord the Most High.) He 
answered, We will slanghter their male chil- 
dren and will suffertheir females to live: and 
verily we shall prevail over them. And thus 
Ihey did unto themj wherefore the children of 
Israel complained, and Moses said unto his 
people, Seek aid of God, and be patient: for 
the earth belongeth unto God: He cnuseth 
whomsoever He will of His servanta to inberit 
it, and the prosperous end is for those who 
fcar God. They replied, We have been 
afflicted before thou camest unto us and since 
tbou hast come unto us. He said, Perhaps 
your Lord will destroy your enemy and cause 


— You to succeed (bim) in the earth, and He 





will see how ye will act therein-—And We 
had punished the family of Pharaoh with 
dearth and with scarcity of fruite, that they 
might be admonished and might believe. But 
when good betidod them, they said, This is 
our8 :—that is, we deserve it s—and they were 
not grateful for it, and if evil befell them, 
they ascribed it to the ill luck of Moses and 
those believers who were with him. Nay,their 
ill-lock was only with God, He brought st 
upon them: but the greater number of them 
know not (his. And they said unto Moses, - 
Whatsoever sign thou bring unto ns, to en- 
chant us therewith, we will not believe in 
thee. So he uttered an imprecation upon them, 
and We sent upon them the flood, which en- 
lered their houses and reached to the throats of' 
the persons silting, seven daya, and the locusts, 
which ate their corn and. their fruits, and the 
kummal, or grubs, or a kind PI tick, which 
Tought after what the locusts had left, and the 
frogs, which filled their houses and their food, 
and the blood in therr waters , distinct signa : 
but they were proud, refusing to believe in 
fhem, and were a wicked people. And when 
tbe punishment felt upon them, they said, O 
Moses, supplicate for'us thy Lord, according 
to that which He hath covenanted with thee, 
namely, that He will withdraw from us the 
penjahat if we believe: verily, if thou 
remove from us the punishment, we 
will assuredly believe thee, and we will 
aasuredIy send with thee tbe children of 
Israel. But when We removed from them 
the punishment until a period at which they 
should arrive, lo, they brake their promise. 
Wherefore we took vengeance on them, and 
drowned them in the sea, because they 
charged our signs with falsehood and were 
heediess of them, And We caused the people 
who had been rendered weak, by being en- 
slaved, to inherit the eastern parts of the 
earth and its western parts, which we blessed 
with water and trees, (namely Syria): and the 
gracious word of thy Lord was fulfilled on 
the children of Israel, because they had been 
patient, and We destroyed the siructures 
which Pharaoh and his people had built and 
Tae they had erected.” (Sirah vii. 124- 

“« We henna the children of Israel across 
the sea, and Pharsoh and his troops pursued 
them with violence and hostility, until, wlien 
drowning overtook him, he said, I believe 
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that there is no deity but He in whom the 
children of Israel believe, and I am one of the 
Muslims. But Gabriel tkruat into his mouth 
xome of the mire of the sea, lest mercy should 
be grunted him, und said, Now thou Kartanoi 
and thou hast been rebellious hitherto, and 
wast (onej of the corrupters. But to-day we 
will raise thee with thy lifeless body /rom the 
sea, that thou mayest be a sign unto those 
who shali come after thee. (It is related, on 
Ihe authority of Ibn-' Abbiix, that some of the 
ehsidren of Israel doubted his death wherefore 
he was brought forth to them that they might 
see him.) But verily many men are heedless 
of Our signs. (Sirah x. 90-92.) 

“And We brought the children of Israel 
acrogs the sea: and they came unto a peonla 
who yare thomselves up to the worship of 
idols belonging to them, (whereupon) they 
said, O Moses, make for us a god (an idol for 
ws to worship), like as they have gods. He 
replied, Verily ye are a people who are ig- 
norant, since have reguited God's Javour 
lowards you with that which ye have said: for 
that (relyionj in which these are (occupied 
shall bel destroyed, and vain is that which 
they do. He said, Shall I seek for you any 
vther deity than God, when He hath preferred 
you above tbe peoples of your time. (Surah 


— “ii. 184-136) 


“ And We caused the tbin clouds to shade 
yon from the heat of the sum in the desert, and 
caused the manna,and the guails to descend 
upon you, and said, Eat of the good things 
which We have given you for food, and store 
not up.—But they were ungrateful for the bene- 


fit, and stored up : wherefore it was cut off from 


kem. And they injured not Us thereby: but 
they did injure their own souls.” (Surah 
ii. 54. 

“ Malabar O children of Israel, when ye 
said, O Moses, we will not bear patiently the 
having one kind of food, the manna and the 
yuatls : therefore supplicate for us thy Lord, 
that He may produce for us somewhat of that 
which the parth bringeth forth, of its herba 
and its cucumbers and ita wheat and its len- 
tils and its onions :—he said unto them, Will 
vetake in exchange that which is worse for 
that which is better?— But they refused to 
recede, therefore he supplicated God, and He 
xaid, Get ye down into a great city: for ye 
ahall have #herein what ye have asked.—And 
'he marks of abjection and poverty were 
stamped upon them: 80 these characteristics 
necessarily balsag lo them, even if they are rich, 
«s8 mecessarily as the stamped coin belangeth to 
its diez and they returned with indignation 
from God. This was becanee they did dis- 
helieve in tbe signa of God, and slay the pro- 
phets (as Zechartah and John) unjustly : this 
was because they rebelled and did tranggress." 
(Sirah ii. 58.) 

“ And remember when Moses asked drink 
for his poople, who had become thirsty in the 
desert, and We said, Strike with thy rod the 
stone. “It was the stone that fled away with 
Ass garment : it was light, aguare, like the head 
PA @ man, marble or Ledhdhan) Accordingly 

P sfruck st: and there gushed ont from it 
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twelve fountains, according (to the nuriber of 
the tribes, all men (each trihe uf them) know- 
ing their drinking-place. And We said unto 
them, Eat ye and drink of the supply of God, 
and commit not evil in the earth, acting cor- 
ruptly. (Siirah ii. 57.) 

“ Remember also when We obtained your 
bond that ye would do accordiny to that which 
18 contained in the Law, and had lifted up over 
you the mountain, namely Mount Sinsi, 
pulled it up by the roots and raised it over you 
when ye had refused to accept the Law. and we 
said, Receive that which We have given vou, 
with resolution, and remember that which is 
contained in it, to doaccording thereto : perad- 
venture ye will fear the Fire, or acts of dis- 
obedience.—Then ye turned back aftor that : 
and had it not been for the grace of God to- 
wards you and His mercy, ye had certainly 
been of those who» perish. And ye know 
those of you who transyressed on tho Sab- 
bath, by catching fish, when We had forbidden 
them to do so,and they were the people af Eyleh, 
and We said unto them, Be ye apes, driven 
away from the society of men. —Thereupon 
they became such, and they perished after three 
days.—And We made it (numely that puniaxh- 
ment) an example unto those who were con- , 
temporary with them and those who came - 
after them, and a warning to the pious. 
(Sarah ii. 60-62.) 

“And Wo appointed unto Moses thirt 
nights, at the expiration of which We wo 
sa fo him, on the condition of his fasting 

ring them, and they were (the nights of the 
month of) Dhu-I-Kaadeh : and he fasted 
Turing them: but when they were ended, he dis- 
liked the smell of his breath: s0 he used « 
tooth-stick : whereupon God commanded him to 
Jast ten other nights, that He might speak to 
Him with the odour of his breath, as He whose 
name be ezalted hath said, and We completed 
them by adding ten nights of Dhu-l-Hiijeh : 
30 the stated timeot his Lord was completed, 
forty nighta. And Moses said unto his bro- 
ther Aaron, ut his departure to the mountain 
Jor the private collocuticn, Be thou mv deputy 
among my people, and act rightly, and fol- 
low not the way of the corrupt doers by agree- 
ing with them in acts of disobedience. And 
when Moses came at Our appointed time, 
and his Lord apake unto him without an in- 
termediary. he said, O my Lord, ahow me 
Thyself, that I muy see Thee. He replied, 
Thou shalt not see Me: but luok at the moun- 
tain, which is stronger tham thous and if it 
remain firm in its place, then shalt thou see 
Me. And when his Lord displayed Himself 
to the mountain (Ihat 1s, wken there appeared, 
of His light, half of the tip of His little finger, 
as related in a tradition which EI- Hakim hatk 
verified), He reduced it to powder, levelling it 
even with the ground around it: und Moses 
fell down in a awoon. And when he reco- 
vered, he said, Extolled be Thy perfection! 
I turn unto Thee repenting, and I am the 
firat of.the believers in my time.— God aaid 
unto him, O Moses, I have chosen thee above 
the people of thy time by honouring thee, by 
My commissions and by My apenking unte 
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hee: therefore reccive what I have given j 


thee, and be of those who arc yrateful. And 
We wrote for him upon the tnbles of the Law 
(whtch were af hhe lote-trce af Paradise, or of 
chrysolite, or' of emerald j in mumber seven, or 
ten) an ndmonition concerning every reguisite 
matter of religion. and a distinct explanation 
of everything: and said, Therefore receive 
it with resolution, and command thy people 
toact according to the most excellent (pre- 
cepts) thereof. (Sirah vii. 138-142.) 

“ And the people of Moses, after it (that is, 
after his departure for the private collocution), 
made of their ornaments (which they had bor- 
ruwed of the people of Pharaoh), a corporeal calf 
which Es-Sdmiree cast for them, und which 
lowed for he hud the faculty of doing s0 in con- 
soyuence Of Iheir having put into its mouth some 
dust taken from beneath the hoof'of tkp horse of 
Gabriels and they took it usa god. Did they 
not see that it spake not tothero, nor directed 
themin the way? They tookit as a god, and 
were offenders. But when they repented, 
and saw that they had erred, which wus after 
the return of Moses, they said, Verily if our 
Lord do not have mercy upon us and for- 
give us, we shall assuredly be of those wo 
perish. (Sirah vii. 146-148.) 

“ And Moses returned unto his peoplo en- 
raged against them, exceedingly sorrowful. 
He said, O my people, did not your Lord 
promise you a good frue promise, ihat He 
would give you the Law? But did the time cf 
iny absence seem tedious to you, or did ye 
desire that indignation from your Lord should 
befall you, and therefore did ye break your 
promise to me, and abstatn from coming after 
me?—They answered, We did not break our 
promise to thee of our own authority: but 
we were made to carry load3 of the ornaments 
of the people of Pharaoh (which the children 
of Israel had borrowed of. them under pre- 
tence of (regniring them for) a wedding, and 
which remarned in their possession), and we 
cast them into the fire, by order of Es-Si- 
miree, Andin like manner also Ea-Simiree 
cast their ornaments which he had, and some of 
the dust which he had taken from the traces of 
the hoafs of the horse of Gabriel: and he pro- 
duced unto them a corporeal calf, of /lesh and 
blood, which lowed, by reason of the dust, the 
property of which 18 lo give life to that into 
which #Lis put : and he had put 3t, after' he had 
moulded the calf, into its mouth, And they 

namely Es-Samiree and his followers) said, 
his is your god, and. the god of Moses, but 
he hath forgotten his lord here, and gone to 
seek him. God saith, But did they not see 
thatit returned them not an answer, nor was 
able to cause them hurt or profit? And 
Aaron bad said unto them, before the return 
of Moses, O my people, ye are only tried by 
it: and verily your Lord is tbe Compas- 
sionate therefore follow me, by seraniagaNg 
Him, and obey my command. They replied, 
We will by no means cease to be devoted to 
the worship of it until Moses return unto us. 
Moses said after his return, O Aaron, what 
hindered thee, when thou sawest that they 
had gone astray, from following me? Hast 
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thou then been disobedient to my command 
by remaining among them who worshipped ano- 
ther Ihan God?—He answered, O son of mv 
mother, seize me not by my beard (for he 
had taken hold of his beard with his left hand), 
nor by (the hair of) my head (for he 
had taken hold of' his hair with his right hand, 
in angen). Verilv I feared lest if I followed there 
(or « company of' those who worshipped the 
culf would inevitahly have followed me) thuu 
shouldet say, Thou hast made a divisiun 
among the children of Israel, aud hast not 
waited for my sentence, Moses said, And 
what was thy motive for doing as thou hast, 
O Simiree? He answered, I saw that which 
they saw not: therefore Itook a handful o/ 
dust from the foot-marks of the horse of the 
npostle Gubriel, and cnst it #nto the multen 
calfs, and thus my soul allured me to take ad 
handful of the dust above-mentioned, and to 
cast it upon that which had no life, that 4? 
might have life: and I saw that thy people had 
demanded of thee that thou wouldat make them 
a yod: 80 ny soul sugyested 10 me that thix 
calf should be their god. Moses said unta him, 
Then get thee gone from among us, and (the 
punishment) for thee during the period of thy 
life (shall bej, that thou shalt say unto whom- 
soerer thou shalt see, Touch me not :—(s0 he used 
fo wander about the desert, and when he towched 
unyone, or anyone touched him, they both be- 
came afferled with a burning fever:) and 


verily for thee is a threat which thou sbalt 1 


by no means find to be false. And look at 
thy god, to (he worship of which thou hast 
continued devoted. We will assuredly bum 
it: then we will assuredly reduce it to pow- 
derand acatter it in the sea. (And Moses, 
after he had slaughtered it, did this.) Your 
deity is God only, except whom there is no 
deity. He comprehendeth all things by His 
knowledge.—Thus, O Mohammad, do We re- 
late unto tbee accounts of what hath hap- 
pened heretoforej and We have given thec, 
from Us, an admonition: namely the Kur-an. 
(Sirah xx. 88-99.) 

“ And they were made to drink down the 
calf into their hearts (that is, the love af £t 
mingled with their hearts as drink mingleth,) 
because of their unbelief. (Sirah ii. 87.) 

“Remember, O children of Israel, when 
Moses said uinto his people who worshipped 
the calf, O my people, verily ye have injured 
your own souls by your taking to yourselver 
the calf as a god, therefore tarn with repen- 
tance unto your Creator from the worship of' it, 
and slay one another : (that is, let the innocent 
among you slay the criminal :) this will be best 
for you in the estimation of your Creator. 
And he aided you to do that, sending upon 
you @ black cloud, lest one of you shouid see 
another and have compassion on him, until there 
were slain of you about seventy thousand. And 
thereupon He became propitious towards you. 
accepting your repentance : for He is the Very 
Propitious, the Merciful. (Sirah ii. 51.) 

“ Remember, also, O children of Israel, 
whon ye said, having gone forth with Moses 
to leg pardon of God yg your worship of the 
calf. and having heard his words, O Moses, we 
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mill not believe thee until we see God mani- 
festly :—whbereupon the vehement sound as- 
nailed you, and ye died, while ye beheld what 
happened to you. Then We raised you to life 
after ye had been dead, that peradventuro ye 
might give thanks. (Sirah ii. 52, 53.) 

“ And Moses chose /rom his people seventy 
men, af those who had not worshippe the calf, by 
Ike command of God, at the time appointed by 
Us for their coming to ask pardon Yor thesr 
companions' worship of the calf: an he went 
Jorth with them : and when the convulsion 
(the violent carthguake) took them away (be- 
cause, saith Ibn-'Ahbds, they did not separate 
Ihemselves from their people when the latter 
worshipped the calf'), Moses said, O my Lord, 
if Thou hadst pleased, Thou hadat destroyed 
them before my goiny forth with them, that the 
children of Israel might have beheld st and 
might not suspect me, and me peol: Wilt 
Thou destroy us for that which the foolish 
among ns have done? Itis naught but Thy 
trial: Thou wilt cause to err thereby whom 
Thou pleasest, and Thou wilt rightly guide 
whom Thou pleasest. Thouart our guardian, 
and do Thou forgive us and have mercy 
upon us: for Thou art the beat of those who 
forgive: and appoint for us in this world 
what is good, and in the world to come: for 
unto Thee have weturned with repentance. 
—God replied, I will aflict with My punish- 
ment whom I please,and My mercy extendeth 
over everything in the world, and I will ap- 
point it, in the world to come, for those who 
fear and give the legal alms, and those who 
believe on Our signs, who shall follow the 
apostle, the illiterate prophat, Mohammad, 
whom they shall find written down with them 
in the Pentateuch and the Gospel, by his name 
and his description. He will command them 
that which is right, and forbid them that 
which is evil: and will allow them as lawful 
the good things among those forbidden in their 
law, and probibit them the impure, as carrion 
and other things, and will take off from them 
their burden and the yokes that were upon 
them, as the slaying of a soul (for an atone- 
ment) in repentance, and the cutting off Of the 
mark left by impurity. And those who shall 
believe in him and honour him and assist 
him and follow the light which shall be sent 
down with him, namely the Kur-in, these shall 
bethe prosperous. (Surah vii. 154-156.) 

« And remember when Moses said unto his 
people, O my people, remember the favour 
of God towards you, since He hath appointed 
propbets frora among you, and made you 
princes (masters of servants and other atten- 
dants),and given you what He hath not given 
any (other) of the peo les (as the manna and 
the guails and other things). O my people, 
enter the Holy Land which God hath decreed 
for you (namely Syria), and turn not back, 
lest ye turn losers.—They replied, O Moses, 
verily thereis in it a gigantic people, of the 
remains of the tribe of 'A'd, and wo will not 
enter it until they go forth from it, but if 
they go forth from it, then we will enter. 
—Thereupon two men, of those who feared to 
disobey God, namely Joshua and Caleb, of the 
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chiefs whom Moses sent to discover ihe circum- 
stances of the giants, and upon whom God had 
conferred favour, and who had concealed what 
they had seen of the state Of' the giants, except- 
ing from Moses, wherefore the other chtefs be- 
came coward!y, said unto them, Enter ye upon 
them through the gate of the city, and fear 
them not, for they are bodies without hearts , 
and when ye enter it, ye overcome, and upon 
God place your dependence,if ye be believers. 
—But they said, O Moses, we will never enter 
it while they remain therein. Therefore go 
thou and thy Lord, and fight: for we remain 
here,—Then Moses said, O my Lord, verily I 
am not master of any but myself and my 
brother: therefore distinguish between us 
and the unrighteona people.—God replied, 
Verily it (namely the Holy Land) shall be for- 
bidden them forty years, they shall wander 
in perplexity in the land: and be not thou 
solicitous for the unrighteous people. —The 
land through which they wandered was only 
nine leagues in extent. They used to journey 
during Ihe night with diligences but in the 
morning they found themselves in the place 
whence they had set forths and they journeyed 
during the day in like manner. Thus shey did 
until all of tkem had become extinct, excepting 
those whn had not attained the age of twenty 
years, and ilis said that they were six hun- 
dred thousand, Aaron and Moses died in the 
desert: and mercy was their lot: but punish- 
ment was the lot af those. And Moses begged 
his Lord, when he was about to die, that He 
would bring him as near as a@ stone's throw to 
the Holy Land: wherefore He did 30. And 
Joshua was made a prophet after the forty 
(yoara), and he gave orders to fight againat 
the pan So he went with those who were 
with him, and fought against them : and it was 
Friday, and the sun stood still for him awhile, 
until he had made an end of fighting against 
them. (Sirah v, 23-29.) 

« Karoon (or Korah) was of the people of 
Moses (he was the son of his paternal uncle, 
and the son of his maternal aunt, and he be- 
licved in him)3 but he behaved insolently 
towarda them: for We had bestowed upon 
him such treasures that their keys were 
heavy burdens for a company of men endowed 
with strength, in number, as some say, seventy : 
and some, fortys and some, ten, and some, 
another number. Remember when his people 
(he believers among the children of Tsrae) said 
unto him, Rejoice not exultingly in the abun- 
dance of thy wealth : tor God loveth not those 
who s0 rejoice, but seek to attain, by means 
of the wealth which God hath given thee, the 
latter abode (of Paradise), by ezpanding thy 
wealth in the service of God, and neglect not 
thy part in this world, to work therein for the 
world to come, but be beneficent unto man- 
kind, by bestowing alms, as God hath been 
beneficent unto thee, and seek not to act 
corruptly in the earth: for God loveth not 
the corrupt doera. He replied, I have only 
been given it on account of the knowledge 
that I possess. For he was the most learned 
Th the children of Israel in the Law, after 

oses and Aaron. God saith, Did he not 
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know that God had destroyed before him, of 
the generations, those that were mightier 
than he in strength, and who had amassed 
more abundance of wealth? And the wicked 
shall not be asked respecting their sins, be- 
cause God knoweth them : therefore they shail 
be sent into the Fire without a reckoning. And 
Kiroon went forth unto his people in his 
pomp, vith his many dependants mounted, 
adorned with gurments of gold and silk, upon 
decked horses and mules. “Those who desired 
the present life said, O would that we had 
the like of that which hath been bestowed on 
Kiroon in this worid/ Verily he is possessed 
of great good fortune !—But those anto whom 
knowledge of what God hath promised in the 
world to come had been given, said unto them, 
Woe to you! The reward of God in the world 
to come (which 18 Hitam is better for him 
who believeth and worketh righteouaness 
than that which hath been bestowed on Kdroon 
in the present world, and none shall receive it 
but the patient in the service of God, And 
We caused the earth to cleave asunder and 
swallow up him and his mansion, and he had 
no forces to defend him, in the place of God, 
nor was he of the (number of the) saved. 
And the next morning, those who had wished 
for his place the day before said, Aha! God 
enlargeth provision unto whom He pleaseth 
of His servants, and is sparing of it unto whom 
He pleaseth! Had not God been gracious 
unto us, He had caused (the earth) to cleave 
asunder and swallow up us| Aha! the un- 
gratelul for His benefits do not prosper! 
(Sirah xxviii. 76-82.) 

“ Remember, when Moses said unto his 
paople (when one af them had been siain, whose 
murderer was not known, and they asked him 
to beg Lrod that He would discover him to them, 
wherefore he supplicated Him), Verily God 
Commandeth you to sacrifice a cow. They 
said, Dost thou make ajest of us? He said, 
I beg God to preserve me from being one of 
the foolish. So when they knew that he de- 
cidedly intended what he had ordered, they 
said, Supplicate for us thy Lord, that He 
may manifest to us what she ia: that is, what 
is her age. Moses replied, He saith, She ia a 

, cow neither old nor young: but of & middle 
age, between those two: therefore do as yo 
are commanded. They said, Supplicate for 
us thy Lord, that He may manifest to us 
What is her colour, He replied, He saith, She 
isa red cow: her colour is very bright: she 
rejoiceth the beholdera, Thoy said, Suppli- 
cate for us thy Lord, that He may manifest 
to us what she is, whether she be a pusturing 
or a working cow: for cows af the daselanen 
mentioned are to us like one another, and we, 
if God please, shall indeed be rightly directed 
to her. (In a tradition 11 is said, Had they 
not said, 'Lf God please,”—she had not ever 
been manifested to them.) He replied, He 
saith, Shcis a cow not subdued by work that 
plougheth the ground, nor doth she water the 
field : (aho is) free from defects and the marks 
Of work: there is ne colour in her ditferent 
from the rest of her colour. They said, Now 
bhou hast brought the truth. ind they sought 
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ker, and found her in the possession of the 
young man who acted piocusly towards his 
mother, and they bought her for as much gold 
as her hide would contain. Then they sxcri- 
ficed her, but they were near to leaving it 
undone, on account of ihe greatness of her 
price. (And in a tradition t 18 said, Had 
they sacrificed uny cow whatever, He had satis- 
JSied them: but they acted hardIy towards them- 
selves: 30 God acted hardly towards them.) 
And whon ye slew & soul, and contended to- 
gether respecting it, (and God brought forth 
Ito light) that wbioh ye did conceai—this is 
the beginning af" the story (and was the orca- 
sion of the order to sacrifice this purticnlar 
cow,)) We aaid, Strike him (that is, the siain 
person) with part of her. he wus struck 
with her tonyue, or the root of her tail, or, as 
some say, with her right tkigh, whereupon he 
came to la, and said, Such-a-one and such-a- 
one alew me,—to the two sone of his uncle. 
Andhe died. They two (the murderers) were 
therefore deprived of' the inheritance, and were 
slain. Thus God raiseth to life the dead, and 
showeth you His signs (the proof of His 
power), that peradventure ye may understand, 
and know that He who is able to raise to life 
one soul is able to raise to life many EN 
Then your hearts became hard, O ye Jews, 20 
A8 nUL to accept the truth, after thut, and'they 
(were) as stones, or more hard: for of stones 
there are indeed some from which rivers gush 
forth, and of them there are indeed some 
that cleare asunder and water issueth from 
them: and of them there are indeed some 
that full down through fear of God: whereas 
your hearts are not impressed, nor do they grow 
soft, nor do they become humble. But God is 
not heedless of that which ye do: He ony 
ang th you unto your time. (Surah ii. 68- 

“ Remember when Moses said to his young 
man Joshua the son of Nun, who served him 
and acguired knowledge from him, 1 will not 
cease lo go forward until I reach the place 
where the two sens (the Sea of Ureece and the 
Sea of Persia) meet, or travel for a long space 
of time. And when they reached the piuce 
where they (the two seas) met they forgot 
their fish: Joshua furgot to tuke 8t up, on their 
departure, and Moses forgut to remind him : 
and it made ita way in the sea by a hollow 
passaye, God withholding the water from it. 
And when they had passed beyond that place, 
and proveeded until the time of the morning- 
meal on the followiny duy, (Mosesj said unto 
his young man, Bring us our morniny-meal: 
we have experienced fatigus from this our 
journey. He replied, What thinkest thou? 
When we repaired tothe rock to rest at that 
place, I foryot the fish, and none made me 
forget to mention it but the Devil: and it 
made its way in tho sea in a wonderful 
manner.— Moses said, That (namely our loss 
Of the fish) is what we were desiriny: for it 
18 @ sign unto us Of our findiny him whom we 
seek. And they rceturned by the way that 
they had come, following tho footsteps, and 
came lg the rock. And they found one of Our 
servants (namely &l-Khidr) unto whom We 
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had granted mercy from Ua (that is, the 


— gift of prophecy in the opinion of some, and the 
rank op 


a saint according to another opinion, 
which most of the leurned hold), and whom 
We had taught knowledge from Us respecting 
things unseen-—El-Bukharee hath related a 
tradition that Moses performed the office of a 
preacher among the children of Israel, and was 
asked who was the most knowing of men, to 
which he answered, I :—whereupon God blamed 
Kim for this, because he did not refer the know- 
ledge thereof to Him. And God said unto him 
by revelation, Verily I have a servant at the 
place where the two seas meet, and he is more 
kmowing than thou. Moses said, O my Lord, 
and how shall I meet with him? He answered, 
Thou shalt take with thee a fish, and put it 
into ad measuring vessel, and where thou shult 
lose the fish, there is he. So he took ad Jish, 
and put itinto a vessel. Then ke departed, and 
Joshua the son of' Nun departed with him, until 
they came to the rock, where they luid down 
their heads and slept. And the fish became 
agitated in the san and escaped from it, and 
Fu into the sea, and it mude its way in the sea 


m the fish s0 that it became like a vault over 
it: and when Moses' companion awoke, he for- 
got to inform him of the fish. 

“Moses said unto him (namely Eu: 
Shall I follow thee, that thou mayost teac 
me (part) of that which thou hast been 
taugbt, fora direction unto me? He answered, 
Verily thoy canst not have patience with mo. 
For how canst thou be patient with respect 
to that whereof thou comprehendest not the 
knowledge ?—He replied, Thou shalt find me, 
if God please, patient, and I will not disobey 
any command of thine. He said, Then if 
thou follow me, ask me not respectiny any- 
thing: but be putient until I give thee un 
account thereof. And Moses assented to his 
condition. And they departed, walking along 
the shore of the sea, until, whon they em- 
barked in the ship that pussed by them, he, 
El-Khidr, made a& hole in it, by pulling out a 
plank or two planks from it on the outside by 
means of an aze when it reached the middle of 
the sea. Moses said unto him, Hast thou 
made a hole init that thou mayest drown its 
people? Thou hast done a grievous thing.— 
apa it is related that the water entered not the 


| 2 a hollow pussage, God withholding the water 
“ Jro 


ole.) He replied, Did I not say that thou 


couldst not have patience with me? (Moses) 
said, Chastise me not. for my forgetfulness, 
nor impose on me a difficulty in my case.— 
And they departed, after they had gone Jorth 
from the vessel, walking on, until, when they 
found a boy who had not attained the age of 
knowing right and wrong, playing with other 
children, and he was the most beautiful of them 
in countenunce, and he (£l-Khidr) slew him, 
Moses said unto him, Hast thou slain an inno- 
cent soul, without his having slain a soul? 
Thou hast done an iniguitous thing.—He re- 
plied, Did I not say that thou couldst not have 
patience with me? (Moses) said, If Iask thec 
concerning anything after this time, suffer 
me not to accompany thee. Now hast thou 
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thyself from me.—And they departed (and 
proceeded) until, when they came to the 
people of a city (which was Antioch), they 
asked food of its people but they refused to 
entertain them: and they found therein & 
wall, the height whereof was a hundred cubit, 
which was about to fall down, whereupon he 
Sep? set it upright with his hand. Moses 
said unto Aim, If thou wouldst, thou mightest 
have obtained pay for it, since they did not 
entertain us, notwilhstanding our want of food. 
El-Khidr said unto him, This shall be a sepa- 
ration between me and thees but before my 
separution from thee, 1 will declare unto thee 
the interpretation of that which thou couldat 
not bear with patience. 

“As to the vessel,it belonged to ten poor 
men, who pursued tbeir business on the sea: 
and I desired to render it unsound for there 
was behind them a king, an unbeliever, who 
took every sound vessel by force. And as 
to the boy, his parents were believers, and we 
feared that he would transgress against them 
rebelliously and impioualy : for, according to 
a tradition related by Muslim, he was conati- 
tuted by nature an unbeliever, und had he lived 
he had so ucteds wherefore we desired that 
their Lord should create for them a better . 
than he in virtue,and fone) more disposed 
than he to filial piety. And God created for 
them @ daughter, who married a prophet, and 
gawe birth toa Tara by means of wkom God 
directed a people to the right wuy. And as to 
the wall, it belonged to two orphan youtha 
in the city, and beneath it was a treasure 
burted, of gold and silver, belonging to them: 
and their father was a& righteous man, and 
thy Lord desired that they should attain 
their age of strength and take forth their 
treasure through the mercy of thy Lord. 
And I did it not (namely what hath been men- 
tioned) of mine own will, but by direction 4 
God. “This is the interpretation of that whic 
thou couldst not bear with patience, (Sirah 
xviii. 59-81.)” 

The following remarks are taken from 
Sale's notes of al-Baizawi and other commen- 
tators :— 

“There is a tradition that Moses was & 
very swarthy man: and that when he put his 
hand into his bosom, and drew it out again, 
it became extremely white and splendid, sur- 
passing the brightness of the sun. 

“« Moses had an impediment in his speech, 
which was occasioned by the following acci- 
dent. Pharaoh one day carrying him in his 
arms when a child, he suddonly laid hold of 
his beard and plucked it in a very rough 
manner, which put Pharaoh into such & pas- 
sion, that hc ordered him to be put to death : 
but A'siyeh, his wife, representing to him that 
he was but a child, who could not distinguiah 
betweon a burning coal and a ruby, he ordored 
the experiment to be made, and a live coal 
and a ruby being set before Moses, he took 
the coal and put it intu his mouth, and burnt 
his tonguo: and theroupon hc was pardoned. 
—This isa Jewish story a littio aliered. 

“It is related that the midwife appointed 


received from me an excuse for thy separating | to attend the Hebrew wumeon, territied by a 
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light which appeared between the eyes of Moses 
at bis birth, and touched with extraordinary 
affection for the child, did not discover him 
to the officers, so that her mother kept hirn 
in her house, and nursed him three months : 
after which it was impossible for her to con- 


ceal him any longer, the king then giving ' 


orders to make the searches more strictly, 

“« The commentators say that the mother of 
Moses made an ark of the papyrus, and 
pireba it, and put in some cotton: and 

ving laid the child therein, committed it 
to the river, & branch of which went into 
Pharaoh's garden: that the stream carried 
the ark thither into a fishpond, at the head of 
which Pharaoh was then sitting with his wife 
A'siyeh, the daughtar of Muzghemj and that 
the king, having commanded it to be taken 
rap apaan and finding in it a beautiful 
child, took a fancy to it, and ordered it to be 
brought up. Some writers mention a mira- 
raculous preservation of Moses before ho was 

ut into the ark: and tell us, that his mother 

aving hid him from Pharaoh's officers in an 
oven, his sister, in her mother's absence, 
kindled a large fire in the oven to heat it, not 
knowing the child was there: but that he 
was afterwarda taken out unhurt.” 


MOS@GUE. The Muhammadan 
place of worehip, which is called in Arabic 
masjid (Kam): The term “mosgue" is found 
in all European languages, and must have been 
derived from the Arabic form of the word, 
€.g. Spanish, mesguita, Italian, moschea 5 Ger- 
man, Moschce: French, mosguce, English, 
mosgue or mosk. 

For an account of these buildings, see 
MASJID 


MOTHER. (1) Kindness towards 
a motber is enjoined in the Gur'in. Sirah 
xlvi, 14: “ We have prescribed for man kind- 
ness towarda his parents. His mother bore 
him with trouble. and brought him forth with 
trouble.” 

(2) Mothers cannot be compelled to.nurse 
their children. 

(3) They are not, without their husband's 
permission, allowed to move them to a strange 
place. (Hidayah, vol. i. pp. 386, 390.) 


MOURNING. The period of 
mourning for the dead is rostricted to three 
days, during which time the friends and rela- 
tives mie expected -to visit the bereaved 
family, and offer up prayere for the departed 
fatihah), and speak words of consolation 
keba But a widow must observe the 
custom of mourning for a period of four 
months and ten days, which period is called 
ihdad. During these periods of mourning, it is 
the duty of all concerned to abstain from the 
use of perfumes and ornaments, and to wear 
#oiled garments. Lamentation, buka' (Heb. 
bokhoh), for the dead is strictly forbidden by 
the Prophet (Mishkat, book v. ch. vii.), but 
it is ncvertheless a common custom in the 
East, amongst all secta of Muhammadans. 
(See Arabran Nights: Lane's Modern Egyp- 
tians : Shaw Travels in Barbary.) 


MU'AZZIN 


MU'AHID (se1xe), One who enters 
into covenant (ahd) with another. An infidel 
who is permitted by & Muslim Goversment to 
enter its towns and carry on trafo, Le. & 
zimmi. (anon) 


Axz-MU'AKHKEIR (ayal). “The 
Deterrer.” One of the ninety-nine names or 
attributes of God. It does not occur in the 
@ur'in, but is given in the Hadis. 


MU'ALLIM (Mae). A teacher in 
& school or mosgue.  Al-Muallimu 'I- 
Awwal, “ The first teacher,” is a term used 
by philosophers for Aristotle, Amongst the 
Safis it is used for Adam, who is said to be 
the first prophet. Mu'allimu '-Mala'ikah, 
“The teacher of angels," is also used by the 
Safis for Adam, because. it is said in the 
Gurin, Sirah ii. 31: “O Adam, deciare 
unto them (the angels) their names.” 


MU'ANAOAH (&txe). Embrac- 


ing, or throwing oneself on the neck of one's' 


friend. A custom especially enjoined by 
Muhammad. (Mishkat, book xxii. ch. iii. 
pt. 2.) 


A1-MU'AOOIBAT (wedasit). it, 
““'The succeeding ones.” A title given to the 
recording angels. (KIKAMU 'L-KATISIN.) 


| MUAWIYAH (&yee). The sixth 
Khalifah, and the fonadar of the Umaiyah 
dynasty (the Ommiades), He was the son of 
Abg Sufyan, one of the leading Companions 
of Muhammad, and became Khalifah on the 
death of al-Hasan, and is regarded with great 
hstred by the Shi'ahs. He died 4.m. 60, He 
was the first Khalifah who made the Khali- 
fate bereditary. 


Ar-MUAWWIZAT (wiiyasit). Lit. 
“The seekers of refuge.” The two last 
chapters of the Gur'in, 

Siiratu '1-Falag (cxiii.), beginning with, 
“Say: I fleo for refuge to the Lord off the 
Daybreak." 

Siratn 'n-Nas (cxiv.) beginning, “ Say: I 
flee for refuge to the Lord of men." 

These chapters were ordered by Muham- 
mad to be recited after each stated prayer. 
(Mishkat, book iv. cb. xix. pt. 2.) 


MU'AZ IBN JABAL (Jar cpt Simo). 
One of the most famous of the “ Companions.” 
He was of the Bani Khazrnj, and was only 
twenty years of age at the battle of Badr. 
Being well skilled in the Gur'in, he was left 
at Makkah to instruct the people in the 
pemeipia of Islam. He was also sent as the 

ead of a band of collectors of taxes to south 
Arabia, and became Gizi of al-Yaman. After 
Muhammad's death, he became a leading 
person in the counsels of Abi Bakr and “Umar, 
and was placed in charge of Syria by the 
latter Khalifah. He died at Ta'in "Amawas. 


MU'AZZIN (0s4p). The caller of 


the azan, or “ summons to prayer.” In small! 
mousgues, the azan is given by the Imam, but 
in the larger ones, an official is apecially ap- 








MUBAH 


pointed for the purpose. When the mosgue 
has a mingret, he calis from the top of it, but 
in amaller places of worship, from the side of 
the mosgne. The first mu'szzin was Bilal, 
the son of an Abyssinian slave-girl, and Mu- 
hammad is related to have said, “The 
callers to prayer may expect Paradise, and 
whoever serves in the office for seven years 
shall be saved from hell fire.” (Mishkat, book 
iv. cb. vi.) (azan) 


MUBAH (ctee). Lit. “ Allowed.” 
A term used in the religious and ceremonial 
law of Islim for an action which & person 
may do or let alone, being uttended with 
neither praise nor blame. 


MUBARAT ($iee). “ Mutual dis- 
charge.” Aterm used in the law of divorce 
when & man saya to his wife, “I am dia- 
charged from the marriage between you and 
me,” and she consents thereto. It is the 
same as khul', 


.Au-MUBDI' (csseel!). “The Pro- 
ducer or Beginner.” One of the ninety-nine 
names or attributes of God. It does not 
occur in the @ur'in, but the idea is expressed 
in Surah Ixxxv. 18: “He produces nnd re- 
stores," 


MUBTADI' (£aree). Lit. “An 
inventor.” A heretic, or a broacher of new 
opinions. 


MUDABBAR Casa A slave who 
has received his freedom in conseguence of 
the master's death, in accordance with a pre- 
vious promise, 


MUDDA' («»4). A plaintiff in 
@ law-suit. “ 
MUDDA'I-ALAIH (&ele yeae). A 


defendant in a law-suit. 


ar-MUDDASSIR (jae). Lit. 
“ The Enwrapped.” The title of the sxxxvth 
Surah of the @ur'an, in the first verse of 
which the word occurs. “ O Thou, enwrapped 
in thy mantle, arise and preach.” This is 
considered by some to be the earliest Sirah 
in the @ur'in, but others think it was the 
xcvith. (aumaMMAD.) 


MUFARRIHU 'L-AHZAN (ry4e 
Ol). Lit. “The making cheerful 
under affliction.” A term used by pious Mus- 
lims for a spirit of resignation in affliction, 
which, tbey say, is to be produced by possess- 
ing faith with a firm belief in the decrees 
of fate. (“Abdu "1-Razzag's Dict. of Sufi 
Terma.) 


MUFSID (smk). “A pernicious 
person.” It occurs in the @ur'in freguently, 
«g. Sirah ii. 219: “God knoweth the foul 
dealer (mufsid) from the fair dealer 
(muslih)." 


MUFTI («5&e). The officer who 
expounds the law. He assists the Gizi, or 
judge, and supplies him with fatwas, or deci- 
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sions. He must be learned in the Gur'in and 
Hadis, and in the Muslim works of law. 


az-MUGENI (541). “The En- 
richer.” One of the ninety-nine names or 
attributes of God. It is referred to in the 


.Gur'an, Sirah iv. 129: “ God can make both 


independent (Jit. “enrich”) out of His abun- 
dance.” 


MUHADASAH (Sole). — Lit. 
“ Discoursing together.” A term used by the 
Sifis for the calling of a person by God 
through some outward means, as when, ac- 
cording to the @ur'in, Sirah xxviii. 30, God 
spoke to Moses out of a tree. (“Abdu 'r- 
Razzag's Dict. of Sufi Terms.) 


MUHADDIS (wawe). (1) The 
narrator of a Hadis or acta and words of 
Muhammad. (2) One learned in the Tradi- 
tions. 


A1 MUHAIMIN (wyeees!t). “The 
Protector.” One of the ninety-nine names 
or attributes of God. It occurs in tbe @ur'in, 
Sirah lix. 28, “Heis ... the Protector.” 


MUHAJIR (jek). From hijrah, 
“ Higbt.” One who performs hijrah either by 
(4) lenving Makkah in company with the 
Prophet, or (2) leaving a country ruled by an 
infidel power, or (3) by feeing from what 
God has forbidden. 


MUHAJIRON (uye). The pl. 
of Muhajir. The exiles or refugees. A term 
used for all those converts to Islim who fed 
with their Prophet from Makkah. Under 
the title are also included all who from time 
to time joined Muhammad at al-Madinah, 
either from Makkah or from any other 
guarter, up to the taking of Makkah in 
A.H. 8. They rank first in order amongst the 
Companions of the Prophet. 


MUHALLIL (Jhame). Lit. “ One 
who makes lawful” The man who marries 
a divorced wifein order to make her lawful 
for her former husband if he wish to marry 
her. (prvorcr.) 


MUHAMMAD (30m). Int. "The 
Praised One.” Sometimes apelt Mohammed, 
Mohomed, or Mahomet. 

Muhammad, the founder of the religion 
generally known as Muhammadanism, but 
called by its own adberents Islam jaran), 
was the posthumous son of “Abdu 'llih, by 
his wife Aminah. “Abdu 'Ilih belonged to 


the family of Hashim, which was the noblest 


tribeof the Guraish section of the Arabian 
race, and said to be directly descended from 
Ishmael. The father of 'Abdu 'llah and the 
grandfather of Muhammad, was 'Abdu '1- 
Muttalib, who held the high office of custo- 
dian of the Ka'bah. (ra'pan) The same 
year which saw the destruction of the Abye- 
sinian invader, and formed an epoch in the 
history of Arabia, known as the Era of the 
Elephant, on account of the vast array of 
elephants the invaders bronght With tbem, 
witnessed the birth of Muhammad. Muham- 
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mad is said to have been born about fifty-tve 
days afterthe attack of Abrahah, or on the 
12th day of the month Rabiu 'l-Awwal of the 
first year of the Era of the Elephant, which 
M. Causain de Percoval believes to have been 
the fortieth year of the reign of C/hosroes the 
Great (Kasra Anushirwan), and calculates 
the date to have been Angust 20th, A.». 570 
(seo vol. i. pp. 282, 288). According toSprenger, 
it was April 20th, 4.p. 571 (Das Leben und 
die Lehre des Mohammad, vol. i. p. 138.) 

Muhammad was born at Makkah. And 

immediately upon his birth, his mother, 

inah, sent a special messenger to inform 
'Abdu 'I-Mnttalib of the news. The mes- 
senger reached the chief aa he sat within 
the sacred enclosure of the Ka'bah, in the 
midst of his sons and principal men, and he 
arose with joy and went to the house of 
Aminah. He then took the child in his arms, 
and went to the Ka'bah, and gave thanks to 
God. The Guraish tribe begged the grand- 
father to name the child after some member 
of the family, but “Abdu 'I-Muttalib said, “I 
desire that the God who has created the 
Child on earth may be glorified in heaven, 
and he called him Muhammad, “the praised 
one.” 

Al-Hafiz, on the authority of Makhrim 

guoted by Abg 'I-Fida', p. 59), says that on 
the night that Muhammad was born, the 
palace of Ohosroes was shaken, and fourteon 
of ita turreta fell, the fires of the Persians 
Were extinguished, which had not been extin- 
Ketabad before for a thousand years : and the 
lake Siwah sank. . : 

It was not the custom of the better class 
of women zmongst the Arabians to nurse 
their children, and conseguently the infant, 
soon after his birth, was made over to Su- 
waibah, a slave-girl of his uncle Abi Lahab. 
Suwaibah had a son, whose name" wus Mas- 
rdh, whom she nursed at the same time, and 
she had also nursed Hamzih, Muhammad's 
uncle, and Abi Salimah 3 so that these three 
men were bis foster-brothera, Suwaibah only 
suckled Muhammad for a few daya, when the 
child was made over to Halimah, a woman of 
tbetribe of the Bani Sa'd. Halimah was the 
daughter of “Abdu 'Iliah Abi Zu'aib, the son 
of al-Harig, and she took Muhammad to her 
desert home, amongst the Bani Sa'd, where 
he remained for a period of two years. The 
foster-brother suckled by Halimah was (Abdu 
Tlah, and his foster-sisters Anisah and Hari- 
mah. 

The following story connected with Mu- 
hammad's stay with Halimah is related by 
Aba 'I-Fidi' (p. 64). When some time passed, 
Muhammad and his foster-brother went out 
toa distance from the house, when Halimah's 
son came to bis mother and said, “ Two men 
clothed in white raimenta have taken hold of 
the Guraish boy, and have thrown him down 
and have ripped open his belly.” So Hali- 
mah and her husband went tothe place where 
the child was, but found him standing on his 
feet. And they said, “ What has happened to 
thee child?” And he answered and said, 
“Two men came to me,and threw me down 
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and rip up my belly.” Then Halimah: 
huaband said to ber, “I greatly fear that this 
boy has got the epilepsy.” So they took him 
to his mother Aminah. And Halimah said 
to Aminah, “Tam afraid he is posseszed of a 
devil.” But Aminah said, “What in the 
world can Satan have to do with my son that 
he shonid be his enemy ?” 

This circumstance has been regarded as 
the miracle when Gabriel came and took out 
the heart of the child and washed it from the 
stains of original sin. And some commenta- 
tors say the tirat verse of the xcrvth Sirah 
of the @ur'in alludes to it: “ Have we not 
opened thy breast?" 

Muhammad ever retained & most grateful 
recollection of the kindness he had received 
from the Bani Sa'd, and, in after yeara, he 
used to say, “ Verily I am the most perfect 
Haa smoga you. My ran is from the 

raish, and my 8 is the tongue of the 
Bani Sa'd." dasi - 

In hia sixth year, Muhammad was taken by 
his mother to al-Madinah, but on the return 
journey she fell sick, and died at a -place 
called al-Abwa#', where her body was buried, 
In sabseguent years, Muhammad visited his 
mother's tomb at al-Abwa', and wept over it, 
saying, “ This is the grave of my mother : 
the Lord hath permitted me to visit it, and I 
sought leave to pray for her salvation, but it 
was notgranted. So I called 'my mother tv 
remembrance, and the tender memory of her 
Overcame me, and I wept.” 

The little orphan was then carried on to 
Makkah by Umm Aiman, who, although young 
in years, became his faithful nurse and com- 
panion. The charge of Mubammad was now 
undertaken by “Abdu 'I-Muttalib, but the old 
chief died two years afterwards, and the 
child was committed to the care of his pater- 
mal uncle, Abi Tilib. When Muhammad 
Was twelve years old, he was taken by hix 
uncle on & mercantile journey to Syria, and 
peronaded as far as Busra. The expedition 
asted for some months. According to the 
Muslim historian, Abu 'I-Fida', it was at 
Bugra that Muhammad met the Christian 
monk Buhaira', who is related to have anid to 
Abi Talib, “Return with this youth, and 
guard him from the batred of the Jews: for 
great dignity awaita this your brother's son." 
It was on this journey that Muhammad was 
brought in contact with the profession of 
Ohristianity in Syria, and had an opportunity 
of obtaining some information as to the na- 
tional and social customs of Christians. He 
must have also passed through many-Jowish 
settlements. It is, therefore, highly probable 
that it was on the occasion of this journey 
that Muhammad's mind became first im- 

ressed with the absolute necesaity of reform- 

F » hot only the gross idolatry of Makkah. 

but the degrading social habits of the Arnbian 
oplo. 

After this journey, the youth of Muhammad 
seema to have been passed uneventfully, but 
all authorities agree in ascribing tn him a cor- 
rectness of manner, and a purity of morala, 
which were at that time rare amongat the 
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perpie of Makkah. The fair character and 
onourable bearing of the unobtrusire youth 
won the approbation of the citizens of Mak- 
kah, and by common consent he received the 
title of al-Amin, “ The Faithful.” 

Between the years a.p. 580-590, the sacri- 
legious war broke out between the Guraish 
and the Bani Hawizin, which lasted for 
nearly ten years. In two of the contests, 
Muhammad, though only a lad, aceompanied 
his uncles in their local wars. They were 
called “sacrilogious" because they were car- 
ried on during the sacred months, when fight- 
ing was forbidden. 

The youth of Muhammad passed away 
without any other incidents of interest. At 
this period he was employed, like other'lads, 
in tending the sheep and goats of Makkah 
upon the neighbouring hills and valleys. He 
used afterwards to allude to his shepherd 
life, and say it comported with his prophetic 
Office, eren ns it did with that of Moses and 
David: “ Verily there hath been no prophet 
who hath not performed the work of & shep- 
herd.” 

When Muhammad had reached his twenty- 
fifth year, on tbe recommendation of his 
uncle, Abi Talib, he entered the service of 
Khadijah, a rich widow of Makkah. She 
wang of the @uraish tribe, the daughter of 
Khuwallid ibn Asad. With Maisarab, her 
servant, Muhammad was placed in charge of 
the widow's merchandise, and he again tra- 
velled the same route which he had traversed 
thirteen years before with his uncle. His 
journey again extended as far as Busra, a 
city about sixty miles to the east of the river 
Jordan. He visited Aleppo and Damascus, 
and was doubtless brought in freguent con- 
tact with both Jews and Christians, and hand 
another opportunity of obtaining that super- 
ficial acguaintance with the Jewish and 


Christian faiths, which enabled him in after | 


years to embody 80 much of the teaching of 
the Bible in the verses of the Gur'in. “ The 
mutual animosity of Jew towards Christian,” 
says Mr. Stobart, “though they professed to 
worship the true God, though they appealed 
to the old Testament, and both egually re- 
vered the name of Abraham, and professed 
to abhor that idolatry in which he had been 
bred, may have led Muhammad to think that 
possibly more divine truth lay bid in both 
these systems of belief, though covered and 
concealed by human inyentions, and may 
have suggested to him the possibility of form- 
ing out of these conflicting elements one 
single simple catholic creed, and of thus 
uniting mankind in the worship and love of the 
great Father of all” (Stobart's Islam, p. 56.) 

Muhammad having proved himself faithful 
in the commercial interests of his mistress, was 
soon rewarded with her hand in marriage. 
When Muhammad married her she was a 
widow of forty years of age, and had been 
already twice married, and had borne to her 
former husbands, two sons and a daughter. 
The house of Muhammad and Khadijah was 
a bright and happy one, and their marriage 
fortunate and fruitful. Two song and four 
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daughters were its issue, “Their eldest son 
wns al-Gisim, who died at the age of 
two years, whence Muhammad was some- 
times called Abu V- Gdsim, or the father of 
al-Gisim. The other son, “Abdu 'Ilah, sur- 
named at-Tihir and at-Taiyib, died in in- 


fancy. The four daugbters were Zainab, 
Rugaiyah, Umm @ulsim, and Fitimah. 
(ratimam. 


During hr lifetime, Khadijah was Muham- 
mad's only wife, and he always looked back 
to this period of his life with fond remem- 
brance. When the world called him an im- 
postor and a cheat, Khadijah was the first to 
acknowledge him to be the “ Apostle of God.” 
Indeed, 80 much did he dwell upon the mutual 
love of Khadijah and himself, that the envious 
“Ayishah declared herself more jealous of this 
rival, who was dead, than of all the living 
rivals who contested with her the affection of 
the Prophet. 

As yet Muhammad was almost a stranger 
to the ontside world, but he now obtained 
some reputation among his fellow men, by 
taking a prominent part in the resuscitation 
of an old league, called the Federation of the 
Fusil (miiro 'L-rozoL), formed in antient 
times for the repression of acts of lawlessneas 
within the walls of Makkah. Anew compact 
was formed between four or five of the chief 
families of Makkah for the protection of the 
veak and oppressed, and Muhammad was 
one of the most prominent movers in this 
federation, the revival of which resulted 
mainly from his efforts. 

In his thirty-ffth year, he settled by his 
decision a grave dificulty, wbich had sprung 
up during the reconstructien of the Ka'bah, 
regarding the placing of the sacred stone, 
and which almost threntened to plunge the 
whole of Arabia into another of their oft- 
recurring wars. 

The Ka'bah was too low in the building, 
and the Guraish wishedto raise it higher, and 
80 they demolished it. When it was rebuilt 
as far as the position of the Black Stone, the 
gnestion arose, who should be the honoured 
instrument of raising the sacred relic into its 
place, for each tribe claimed the honour. 
Then the oldest citizen arose and said, “ My 
advice is that the man who first entereth by 
the gate of the Bani Shaibah, shall be 
selected umpire in this difficult guestion, or 
shall himself place the stone.” The proposal 
was agreed upon, and the first man who eu- 
tered the gate was he who was known as al- 
Amin, “ The Faithfol,” Muhammad, the son of 
/Abdu'llah. Muhammad decided upon an ex- 
pedient, which served to satisfy the contend- 
ing parties. The stone was placed on a cloth, 
and each tribe shared in the honour of rais- 
ing it, by taking hold of the cloth. The stone 
being thus deposited in its proper place, the 
Guraish built on without interruption, and 
the great idol Hubal was placed in the centre 
of the sacred edifice, and around were ranged 
the various other idols of the Arabian people. 
« This circumstance,” says Sir William Muir, 
“strikingly illustrates the absence of any 
paramount authority at Mecca at this time. 
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A curions story is related of an attempt made 
about this period to gain the rule of Mecca, 
The aspirant was Othmfn, first cousin of 
Khadija's father. He was dissatisfied, as the 
legend goes, with the idolatrous system of 
Mecca, and travelled to the court of the 
Roman Emperor, where he was honourably 
entertained, and admitted to Christian bap- 
tis. He returned to Mecca, and on the 
strength of an imperial grant, real or pre- 
tended, laid claim to the government of the 
city. But his claim was rejected, and he fed 
to Syria, where he found a refuge with the 
Ghassinide prince. But emissaries from 
Mecca, by the aid of gifts, counteracted his 
authority with the prince, and at last, pro- 
cured his death.” Muire Life of Mahonet, 
new ed. p. 31.) 

Shortly after the rebuilding of the Ka'bah, 
Muhammad adopted "Ali, the son of his 
friend and former guardian, Abi Talib. 'Ali 
was at this time only six years old. About 
this period he admitted to his closest intimacy 
anotber person, unconnected with him by 
family ties, but of more egual age. This was 
Zaid, a slave-boy belonging to Khadijah, who, 
to gratify her husband, made him & present 
of the slave. Zaid was the son of Harigah, 
of the Bani "Uzrah, a tribe which occupicd 
the region of South Syria,and had been taken 
captive and sold to Khadijah's grandfather as 
a slave, When Hirisah heard 'that Muham- 
mad possessed Zaid, he came to Makkah and 
offered a large payment for his release. Mu- 
hammad summoned Zaid, and gave him the 
option to go or stay. Zaid elected to stay, 
and Muhammad, delighted with his faithful- 
ness, gave him his liberty, and adopted him 
as his son. The freed man was henceforth 
known as Zaid ibn Muhammad. 

“ Muhammad was now approaching his for- 
tieth year, and increased contemplation and 
reflection engaged his mind. The idolatry 
and moral debasement of his people pressed 
heavily upon him, and the dim and imperfect 
shadows of Judaism and Christianity excited 
doubts without satisfying them, and his 
mind was perplexed with uncertainty as to 
what was the true religion.” (Muir's Life of 
Mahomet, new ed. p. 35.) 

' Itis probable that it was at this time Mu- 
hammad composed those Sirahs of the @ur'in 
which express the anxious yearning of an 
inguirer rather than the more positive teach- 
ing of an Apostle, and we would assign to 
this period the following verses of the @ur'an, 
which, accordiny to Muhammadan commen- 
tators, are admitted to be of a very early 
date. (See Jalalu 'd-din's Ftgin.) 

Siiratu '1-Aar (ciii,) :— 

“IT swear by the declining day ! 

“ Verily, man's lot is cast amid destruction, 

“ Save those who believe and do the things 
which be right, and enjoin truth and enjoin 
each other to be patient.” 

Siratu "1 Adiyit (c.) :— 

“ By the snorting chargers ! 

“ And those that dash off sparks of fire ! 

“And those that scour to the attack at 
morn! 
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“ And stir therein the dust aloft: 

“ And cleave therein their midway through 
a host ! 

“Truly, man is to his Lord ungratefal, 

“ And of this he is himself a Witness: 

“ And truly, he is vehement in the love of 
this world's good, 

“Ah! knoweth he not, that when that 
which is in the graves shall be laid bare, 

“And that which is in men's breasta shall 
be brought forth, 

“ Verily their Lord shall on that day be in- 
formed concerning them? ” 

Siratu 'I-Fatihah (i.) :— 

“ Praise be to God, Lord of all the worlds. 

“ The compassionate, the merciful ! 

“ King of the day of recknning ! 

“ Thee on/y do we worship, and to Thoe do 
we cry for help. 

“ Guide Thou us on the straight path, 

“The path of those to whom Thou hast 
been gracious —with whom thou art not 
angry, arid who yo not astray.” 

The latter Sirah is the Fatihah, or initial 
prayer, &c., often recited in public worship, 
and it appears to contain, if not the very 
words, at all eventa the gist of the daily 
prayer of an anxious and inguiring soul. | 

These Sirahs were most probably followed 
by others of a similar character, being poeti- 
cal effusions rather than express enunciations 
of any definite teaching. For example, Siirahs 
CL, xov., civ., xcii., xci., evi, 

Muhammad seems to have employed him- 
self in such meditations as find expression in 
these Siirahs, some years beforo he sssumed 
the oftice of a divine teacher, for it was but: 
slowly and by degrees that he was led on to 
believe that he was really called of God, to 
preach a reformation both to his own people 
and to all mankind. 

Bewildered by his own speculations amidst 
uncertain flickerings of spiritual light, Mu- 
hammad spent some time in retiremont, and 
in the agonies of distress .repeatedly medi- 
tated suicide. '”Perplexed with the myste- 
rious destiny of man and the failure of re- 
peated revelations, he would fall into ecstatic 
reveries, and it was during one of these sea- 
sons of retirement, in the cave of Hira', that 
he believed an angel appeared to him ina 
dream, and that the first revelation came. 
According to the traditions collected by al- 
Bukhari and Muslim (see Arabic edition, as 
Matthew's translationin the Mishkat is defec- 
tive in several very important particulars), the 
first communication was made to Muhammad 
in a dream. 

#Ayishah relates: “ The first revelations 
which the Prophet of God received were in 
true dreams. 6 never dreamed but it came 
to pass as regularly as the dawn of day 
After this the Prophet went into retirement, 
and he used to seclude himselfin a save in 
Mount Hiri', and worship there day and 
night. He would, whenever he wished, return 
to his family at Makkah, and tberi go back 
again, taking with him the necessaries of life. 
Thus be continued to return to Khadijah 
from time to time, until one day the revela- 
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tion came down to him, and the angel (Malak) 
came to him and said, "Read" (igra') but the 
Prophet said, “TI am not a reader." And the 
Prophet related that the angel took hold of 
him, and sgueezed him as much az he could 


bear, and then said again, ' Read': and the . 


Prophet said, “I am nota reader.” Then the 
angel took bold of him a second time, and 
sgueezed him as much as he could bear, and 
then let him go, and said, ' Read': thon the 
Prophet said, "| am not a reader.” Then the 
angel again seized tho Prophet, and sgneezed 
him, and said :— si 

“Read thou, in the name of thy Lord who 

created :— 

“ Created man out of clota of blood:— 

“Read thoul For thy Lord is the most 

Beneficent, 

“Who hath taught the use of the pen :— 
“Hath taught man that which he knoweth 
not. 
(See @ur'an, Siratu 1-“Alag (xevi.), 
the first five verses.) 

Then the Prophet repeated the words witba 
trembling heart. And he returned (ie. from 
Hira' to Makkah) to Khadijah, and said, 
$ Wrap me up, wrap me up." And they wrapped 
him upin a garment until his fear was dis- 
pelled : and he told Khadijah what had oc- 
curred, and he said to Khadijah, “I was 
afraid 1 should die” Then Khadijah said, 
“No, it will not be so,I awear by God. He 
will never make thee melancholy or sad. 
For you are kind to your relatives, you 
speak the truth, you are faithfulin trust, you 
bear the sflictions of the people, you spend 
in good works what you gain in trade, you 
are hospitable, and you assist your fellow 
men” After this Khadijah took the Prophet 
to Waragah, who was the son of her uncle, 
and said to him, “O son of my uncle, hear 
what your brother's son says to you." Then 
Waragah said to the Prophet,O son of my 
uncle, what do you see?" Then the Prophet 
told Waragah what he had seen: and Wara- 
ah said, ' This is the Namus (xawus) which 
od sent to Moses. O would to God I were 
young in this time! and would to God I were 
living at the time of your people turning you 
out!" The Propbet said, “Will my people 
turn me out?' And Waragah said, ' Yes. 
No man has ever come as you have come, 
and not been held in enmity: but if I should 
live to that day, I will give you great help. 
Waragah soon died, and after that the reve- 

lation ceased (i.e. for a time).” 

The first vision was followed by a consi- 
derable period, during which no further 
revelation was given, and during which Mu- 
hammad sufered much mental depression. 
(rraar.) 

« During this period," al-Bukhiri says, “ the 
Prophet was very sorrowful, so much so that 


he wished to tbrow himself from the top of s . 


hill to destroy himself.” 

But after a Iapse of time, as he was wrapped 
up in his garments and lay stretched upon his 
carpet, the angel is said to have again ad- 
dressed him, in the chapter which begins 
(Sirah Ixxiv.)— 
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«O tbou enwrapped in thy mantle, 
Arise and preach!” 

Muhammad then believed himself to bea 
commissioned Apostle, the messenger andthe 
prophet of God, sent to reclaim & fallen 
people to the knowledge and service of their 
God. His revelations were God's Book, and 
his sayings the utterances of inspiration. 

The first convert to Islam was his faithful 
wife Khadijah, the two next, SAli and Zaid, 
his adopted children, and afterwards his old 
trusted friend, Abu Bakr, “the True.” Then 
followed “Usmiin, who was agrandson of Abdu 
"1-Mufttalib, Talhah, the renowned warrior of 
after days, and 'Abdu 'r-Rahmin, a merchant 
of some conseguence. The new converts 
soon numbered some fifty souls, either 
members. of the Prophet's family or his 
dearest friends. 

An important change now occurred in the 
relations of Muhammad with the citizens of 
Makkah. Their bostility was aroused, and 
the Muslims were subjected to some perse-: 
cution and indignitr. It was not, however, 
until some three years of his ministration had 
elapsed that any general opposition was Or- 
ganized. Hostility once excited soon showed 
itself in ncta of violence. Sa'id, & youthful 
convert, was attacked whilst leading 8 party 
of Muslims in prayer. He defended himeelf, 
and struck one of his opponents with a camel ' 
goad, It was, saye Sir William Muir, “tbe 
first blood apilt in the cause of Islam.” . 

In the fourth year of his mission, Muham- 
mad took possession of the house of Argam 
(a recent convert), and there held meetings 
for those who wished to Know the teaching of 
the Prophet more perfectly. 

The house of Argam was in front of the 
Ka'bah, and was therefore ina convenient 
position. So famous did it become as the 
birth-place of believers, that it was after: 
wards styled the “ House of Islam.” 

As the number of believers increased, s0 
did tho enmity of the persecutor, and in order 
to escape the danger of perversion, Muham- 
mad recommended such of his followers who 
were without protection to seek an asylum in 
a foreign land. Eleven men, accompanied 
by their families, set out for the port of 
Shueiba, where, finding two vesaels about to 
sail, they embarked in haste, and were con- 
veyed to Abyssinia. : 

Here they met with a kind reception from 
the Negus, or king, and their period of exile 
was passed in peace and comfort. This is 
termed the first hijrak, or dight,” to Abys- 
sinia, as distinguished from the later and more 
extensive emigration to the same land. In 
three months the refugees returned to Mak- 
kah. 2. 

Abont this time & strange episode oecurred, 
in which Muhammad sougbt & compromise 
with bis people, by admitting their gods into 
his system as intercessore with the Supreme 
Being. While the (jursish sat beneath the 
Ka'bah, he recited the following Sirah as an 
inspired message (liii.):-— 

“ And see ye not Liit and "Uzzi, 

And Manit the third besides ? 
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— These are eralted females, 
And verily Iheir intercession is to be hoped 
for. 

The idolatore were reconciled, and bowed 
before the Godof Muhammad, But his heart 
smote him, and not long after the obnoxious 
lines (those in italics) were said to be recalled 
by Gabriel, as suggested by the Evil One, and 
there was substituted the uncompromising 
@evunciation of idolatry, from which he never 
after awerved :— 

“ What! shall there be male progeny unto 
you, and females unto him ? 

“ That indeed were an unjust partition. 

| They are naught but names which ye and 
your fathers have invented.” 

In the sixth year of his mission, the cause 
of Muhammad was strengthened by the acces- 
Sion of two powerful citizens, Hamzah and 
'Umar. Hamzah was the uncle and also the 
foster-brother of the Prophet, a man of dia- 
tinguished bravery, whose hercism earned for 
him the title of the “Lion of God.” “mar 
Was 2 bold impulsive spirit, the very man 
needed to give strength to & cause, one who 
ina remarkable manner left the impreas of 
his character upon the religious system he 
embraced. He succeeded Abi Bakr in the 
Khalifate, and left the stamp of his fierce 
warlike spirit upon Islim. f anna, 

Alarmed atthe bold part which Muhammad 
and his followers were now able to assume, 
the Guraish formed a hostile confederacy, by 
Which sll intercourse with the Muslims and 
their supporters was suspended. The seve- 
Fity of Ka ban at last overreached its object, 
for the sympathies of the people were enlisted 
by their privation in favour of Muhammad 
and hia followers, The interdict was can- 
celled and the Hiishimites restored to freedom. 

In the beginning of the tenth year of 
his mission, and in the fiftieth of his life, 
Muhammad lost his faithful and devoted wife 
Bbadijah. For twenty-five years she had 
been his counsellor and support, and his grief 
at her death at first was inconsolable. She 
was sixty-five years old when she died. Abu 
Talib, the Prophet's uncle and guardian, died 
& few weeks afterwards. His conversion to 
Islam is a matterof uncertainty. Within two 
montha of the death of Khadijah (who was 
his only wife during her lifetime), the Prophet 
married Saundah, the widow of one of the 
Abyssinian emigrants, and also betrothed 
himself to “Ayishah, the daughter of his 
friend Abi Bakr, then but an girl of seven 
years. 

Abu Tilib had hardly been buried a fort- 
night when Muhammad, followed only by his 
faithful attendants, set out on an adventurous 
mission to ai-Ti'if, a place sixty miles to the 
east of Makkah, and the nearest city of im- 
portance. He went first to the three prin- 
cipal men of the city, and explained the 
objeot of his mission, and invitod them to the 
honour of supporting him in sustaining the 
new fsith. Bu he failed in producing con- 
viction, Muhammad remained at at-Ta'if ten 
days, but with no success. “The mob, stirred 


up to hasten the departure of the unwelcome | 
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Visitor, hooted at him in the streeta, and 
pelted him with stones, and at Iast compelled 
him to fee out of the city. They chased 
him fully two miles across the sandy plain, 
until wearied and mortifed, he tock refuge 
for the night in a neighbouring garden, where 
he spent some time in earnest prayer, (Muir, 
2nd ed., p. 114.) 

Reinvigorated by the rest, he set forth on 
the return journey to Makkah. 

Repulsed from at-TW'if, and utterly hope- 


less at home, the fortunes of Muhammad 


seemed dark, but hope dawned at last from 
an unexpeoted guarter. At the yearly pil- 


grimage, a little group of worshippers from 


al-Madinah was attracted and won over at 
Mini by the preaching of Islim, joined his 


mission, and the following year they met Mu- 


hammad and took the oath of allegiance 
Which is known as the first Pledge of Agabah. 
This little party consisted of twalve men, ten 
were of the Khazraj and two of the Aus 


tribe. They plighted their faithto Muhammad 
as followa:—“ We will not worship any but 


one God, we will not steal, neither will we 
Commit adultery, nor will we kill our chil- 
dren we will not slander in anywise : and we 
will obey the Prophet in everything that is 


just.” 


At al-Madinah the claims of the new Pro- 
Phet found & ready response. A teacher was 
deputed from Makkah to al-Madinah, and 
ra new faith spread with marvellous rapi- 

ity. 

The hopes of Muhammad were now fixed 
on al-Madinah, visions of his journey north- 
warda doubtless flitted before his imagination 
and the musing of the day, reappeared in his 
midnight slumbers, 

He dreamed that he was swiftly carriad 
by Gabriel on & winged steed past al-Madinah 
to the Temple of Jerusalem, where he was 
weleomed by the former Prophets all as- 
sembled in solemn conclave. From Jerusalem 
he seemed to mount mpwards, and to ascend 
Irom one heaven to another, until he found 
himself in the awful presence of his Maker, 
Who dismissed him with the order that he 
should command his followers to pray five 
times a day. |MyRAJ, BURAO.) 

When the time of pilgrimaga again arrived, 
Muhammad found himself surrounded by an 
enthusiaetic band of seventy discipleu from 
al-Madinah, who in a secret defile at Mini 
Plighted their faith, the second Pledge of" 
Agabah, whereby they promised to receive 
and defend the Faith at the risk of their own 
lives, After this Muhammad determined to 
guit Makkah, and the command was given, 
“ Depart unto al-Madinah, for the Lord hath 
verily given you brethren in that city, and & 
honse in which ye may find refuge.” And so, 
abandoning house and home, the Muslims set 
out secretly in little parties.for al-Madinah, 
where the numbers soon reached to about 
one hundred and fifty, counting women and 
children. Muhammad, with Abi Bakr and 


“Ali, with their familiss, were left almost 


alone in Makkah. The Guraish held a conncil, 


and determined to slay Muhammad : but 
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being warned of their designs, he escaped to 
Mount Sanur, near Makkah, where he hid him- 
self three days in & cave, and after three 
more days he reached al-Madinah. 

The day of his fight, or htjrah, marks the 
Muhammadan era, or Hegira. The date of 
the flight was the 4th of Rabru ".Awwal, 
and by the calculations of M. Caussin de 


Perceval, the 20th of June, AD. 622. 
(uuran. 
The fight to al-Madinah changes the 


scene, and with it the character of the por- 
tions of the @ur'in revealed there. He who 
at Makkah is the admonisher and persuader, 
atal-Madinah is the legislator and the war- 
rior,and the verses of the @ur'in assume a 
more didactic tone. Poetry makes way for 
prose, and he openly assumes the office of a 
public warner and prophbet. 

The idolaters of Makkah disappear and 
their place is taken by the hypocrites (mu- 
NArIOUNJ of al-Madinah. Here at al-Madinah 
there was no opposition to Muhammad and 
his doctrines, but, nevertheless, an under- 
current of disaffection prevailed. The head 
of the party was “Abdu lah ibn Ubaiy, who, 
but for the new turn in the fortunes of the 
city was on tho point of being its chief. 
These disaffected citisens, the munafigin, 
or “ hypoorites,” as they are called, continued 
to be the objects of bitter denunciation in the 
Gur'in till near the close of the Prophet's 
career. But before the success of Islim they 
too vanish from tbe scene. 

The first year of Muhammad's residence at 
al-Madinah was chiefly occupied in building 
the great mosgue (masgiDu 'N-NABI), and in 
prorlaing houses for himself and his followers. 

& short time he became the .recognised 
chief of the city. The mosgue and the houses 
were finished within seven montbs of Mu- 
hammad's arrival. About the middle of the 


winter he left the house of Abi Aiyab, with | 


whom he had been staying, and installed 
Saudah in her new residence. Shortly after- 
wards he celebrated his nuptials with “Ayi- 
shah, who, though she had been three years 
affanced, was but a girl of ten years. 

Thug, at the ago of fifty-three, a new phase 
commenced in the life of Muhammad. Hi- 
therto limiting himself toa single wife, he had 
shunned the indulgence, but he now surrounds 
himself with the cares and discord, of poly- 
gamy. The unity of his farhily was now broken, 
never ayain to be restored. Thenceforward 
his love was to be claimed, his attentions 
shared by a plurality of wives, and his days 
spent between their houses, for Muhammad 
had no separate apartments of his own. 

Those Muslims who had left Makkah with 
the Prophet and settled in al-Madinah, were 
now known as the Refugees (mumugiRun) 
whilst those who embraced the faith at al- 
Madinah, were designated the Assistants or 
Allies Cansar). Both these names in time 
became titles of distinguished honour. 

Inthe second year of the Hijrah, Muhammad 
commenced hostilities againat the @uraish, 


and the first pitched battle took place at | 
Badr. With un army of 805 followers, of | 
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whom two-thirds were citizens of al-Madinah, 
Muhammad routed a force three times the 
number. The foilowing graphic description 
of the battle of Badr is given by Sir William 
Muir. (New ed. p. 230.) 

“The valley of Badr consists of a plain, 
with steep hills to the north and east, on the 
south is a low rocky range: and on the west 
risea succession of sandy hiillocks. A rivulet, 
rising in the inland mountains, runs through 
the valley, producing along ita course nume- 
rous springs, which here and there were dug 
into cisterns for the accommodation of tra- 
vellers. At the nearest of these springs, the 
army of Mahomet halted. Habil, & citizen 
of Medina, advised him to proceed onwards. 
(Let us go," hesaid, “to the farthest spring, 
on the side of the enemy. I know a never- 
failing fountain of sweet water theres let us 
make that our resorvoir, and destroy the 
other wells.” The advice was good. It was 
at once adopted, and the command of the 
water thus secured, 

“The night was drawing on. So they 
hastily constructed near the well a hut of 
palm branches, in which Mahomet and Abu 
Bakr slept. Sid ibn Muidz (Sa'd ibn Mw'dz) 
kept watch by the entrance with his drawn 
sword. It rained during the night, but more 
heavily towards the camp of the Coreish. 
The Moslim army, wearied with its long 
march, enjoyed sound and refreshing slee 
The dreams of Mahomet turned upon his 
enemies, and they were pictured to his ima- 
gination as a weak and contemptible force. 

“In the morning he drew up his little 
army, and, pointing with an arrow which he 
held in his hand, arranged the ranks. The 
previous day he had placed the chief banner, 
that of the Refugees, in the hands of Musil, 
who nobly proved bis right to the distinction. 
The Khazrajite ensign was committed to 
Hobib: that of the Bani Aus, to Sid ibn 
Mufidz. 

“ Meanwhile, dissension again broke out in 
the camp of the Coreish, on the policy of 
fighting against their kinamen. Shaiba and 
Otba (“Utbah), two chiefs of rank, influenced, 
itis said, by their slave Addis (the same who 
comforted the Prophet on his fight from 
Tayif), strongly urged that the attack should 
be abandoned. Just then, Omeir, a diviner 
by arrows, baving ridden hastily round the 
valley, returned to report the result of his 
reconnaisance. ' Ye Coreish,' he said, after 
telling them bis estimate of the enemy's 
number, " calamities approach you, fraught 
with destruction. Inevitable death rideth 
upon the camels'of Yathreb (Yasrib). Itisa 
people that hath neither defence nor refuge 
but in their swords. They are dumb as the 
grave, their tongues they put forth with the 
serpent's deadly aim. Not a man of them 
shall we kill, but in his stead one of ourselves 
also will be slain3 and when there shall have 
been sisughtered amongst us a number egual 
unto them, of what avail will life be to us 
after that?? These words n to produce 
a pacific effect, when Abu Jahl, as before, 
londly opposed the proposals for pesce. Turn- 
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ing to Amir the Hadhramite, he bade him call 
to mind the blood of his brother slain at 
Nakhla. The flame was rekindled. Amir 
Ahrew off his clothes, cast dust upon his 
body, and began frantically to cry aloud his 
brother's name. The doceased had been a 
confederate of the.family of Shaiba and Otba 
(“Utbah) Their pride and honour were 
affected. They saw that thoughts of peace 
must now be scattered to the winds: and 
tbey resolved signally to vindicate themsalves 
from the imputation of cowardice caat on them 
by Abu Jahl. The army was drawn up in 
line. The three standards for the centre and 
wings were borne, according to ancient pri- 
vilege, by members of the howse of Abd al 
Dar. They moved forward but alowly over 
the intervening sand-hille, which the rain had 
made heavy and fatiguing. The same cause, 
acting with less intensity, had rendered the 
ground in front of Mahomet lighter and more 
firm to walk upon. The Coreish laboured 
under another disadvantage: they had the 
rising sun before them, while the army of 
Medina faced the west, 

Mahomet had barely arrayed his line of 
battle, when the advanted column of the 
enemy was discerned over the rising sands in 
front. Their greatly superior numbers were 

"concealed by the fall of the ground behind, 
and this imparted confidence to the Moslema. 
But Mahomet was fully alive to the critical 

sition. The fate of Islam hung upon the 
ssue of the approaching battle. Followed 
by Abu Bakr, he hastened for a moment into 
tho little hut, and raising his hands, poured 
forth tbese earnest petitions, “ U Lord, I be- 
seech Thee, forget not Thy promise of assis- 
tance and of victory. O Lord! if this littlo 
band be vanguished, idolatry will prevail, and 
the pure worship of thee cease from off the 
carth!" “The Lord," said Abu Bakr, 
comforting him, ' will surely come to thine 
aid, and will lightenthy countenance with the 
joy of victory." 

“ The time for action had arrived. Maho- 
met again came forth. The enemy was 
already close: but the army of Medina 
remained still. Mahomet bad no cavwalry to 
cover an gdvance, and before superior num- 
bers he must keep close his ranks. Accord- 
ingly the Prophet had strictly forbidden his 
followers to stir till he should give the order 
for advance: only thcy were to check any 
fiank movement of the Coreish by the dia- 
charge of arrowa. The cistern was guarded 
as their palladium. Certain desperate war- 
riors of tbe Coreish swore that thoy would 
drink water from it, destrpy it, or perish -in 
tbe attempt. Scarcely one returned from the 
rash enterprise. With signal yallantry, 
Aswad advanced close to the brink, when a 
blow from Hamza's sword fell upon his leg, 
and nearly severed it from his body. Still 
Gefanding himself, he crawled inwards and 
made good his vow: for he drank of the 
water, and with his remaining leg demolished 

rt of the cisterm before the sword of 

am3a put an end to his life. , 

“ Alreudy, after the fashion of Arabian 
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warfare, single combats had been fought at 
various points, when the two brothers Shaiba 
and Otba, and Walid the son of Otba, still 
smarting from the words of Abu Jahl, ad- 
yanced into the space between the armies, 
and defied three champions from the army of 
Mahomet to meet them singly, Three citi- 
zens of Medina stepped forward, but Maho- 
met, unwilling eitber that the glory or the 
burden of the opening conflict should rest 
with his allies, called them back: and, turu- 
ing to his kinsmensaid: “ Ye sonsof Hdshim ! 
arise and fight, according to your right." 
Then Obeida (“Ubaidah), Hamzs, and Ali, 
the uncle and cousins of the Prophot, went 
forth. Hamza wore an ostrich feather in his 
breast, and & white plume distinguished the 
helmet of Ali. But their features were hid 
by their armour, Otba, therefore, not know- 
ing who his opponents might be, cried aloud, 
“Speak, that we may recoguise you! If ye 
be eguals, we shall fight with you' Hamza 
answered, "I am the son of Abd al Muttalib 
—Hamza, the Lion of God, and the Lion of 
His Prophet.” A worthy foe,” exclaimed, 
Otbas “but who are these others with 
thee?' Hamza ropented their names. Otba 
replied, “ Meet foes, every one !' 

“ Then Otba called to his son Walid, ' Arjse 
and fight." So Walid stepped forth and Ali 
Came out against him. 'They were the 
youngest of the six. The combat was short: 
Walid fell mortally wounded by the sword of 
Ali. er to avenge his son's death, Otba 
hastened forward, and Hamza advanced to 
meet him. The swords gleamed guick, and 
vagsin the Coreishite warrior was slain by the 
Moslim lion. Shsiba alone remained of the 
three champions of Mecca: and Obeida, the 
veteran of the Moslems, threescore yeara and 
five, now drew near to fight with him. Bath 
being well advanced in years, the conflict was 
less decisive than before. At last, Shaiba 
dealt & sword-cut on the leg of Obeida with 
such force as to sever the tendon, and bring 
him tothe ground. Seeing this, Hamza and 
Ali both rushed on Shaiba and despatched 
him. Obeida survived but for a few days, 
and was buried on the march back at Safra. 

“ The fate of their champions was ominous 
for the Coreish, and their apirits sank. The 
ranks began to close, with the battle-cry on 
the Moslem side of, “Ye conguerorg, strike! ' 
and the fighting became general. But there 
Were still many of those scenes of individual 
bravery which characterise the irregular war- 
fare of Asiatic armies, and often impart to 
them & Homeric interest. Prodigies of va- 
lour were exhibited on both sidesj but the 
army of the Faithful was borne forward b: 
an enthusiasm which the half-hearted Coreis! 
were unable to withstand. 

“ What part Mahomet himself took in the 
battle is not clear. Some traditions represent 
him moving along the ranke with a drawn 
sword, It is more likely (according to others) 
that he contented himself with inciting his 
followers by the promise of divine assistance, 
and by holding out the prospect of Paradise 
to those who fell The spirit of Omeir, a 
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lad of but sixteen years, was kindled within 
him as he listened to the Prophet's words. 
Tradition delights to tell of the ardour with 


which the stripling threw away a handfal of : 


dates which he was eating. “Is it these," he 
exclaimed, “that hold me back from Para- 
dise? Verily I will taste no more of them 
antil f meet my Lord!' With such words, 
he drew his sword, and, casting himself 
upon the enemy, soon obtained the fate he 
coveted. 

“It was a stormy wintry day. A piercing 
blast swept across the valley. “That, said 
Mahomet, "is Gabriel with a thousand 
angels fiying as a whirlwind at our foe. 
Another, and yet another blast :—it was 
Michael, and after him, Seraphil, each with a 
like angelic troop. The battle raged. The 
Prophet stooped, and lifting a handful of 
gravel, caat it towards the Coreish, and 
cried, " Confusion seize their faces!' The 
action was well timed. The line of the 
Coreish began to waver. Their movementa 
were impeded by the heavy sands on which 
they stood: and, when the ranka gave way, 
their nambers added but confusion. The 
Moslems followed eagerly on their retreating 
steps, alaying or taking captive all that fell 
within their reach. Retreat soon turned into 
ignominious fight. The Coreish, in their 
haste to escape, cast away their armour and 
abandoned their beasts of burden with the 
camp and eguipage. Forty-nine were killed, 
and about the same number taken prisoners. 
Mahomet lost only fourteen, of whom eight 
were citizens of Medina, and six Refugees. 

« Many of the principal men of the Coreish, 
and some of Mahomet's bitterest opponents, 
were slain. Chief amongst these was Abu 
Jahl. Muddz brought him to the ground by 
a blow which cut his leg in two. Moddz, in 
his turn, was attacked by Ikrima (Ikrimah 
the son of Abu Jahl, and his arm nearly 
severed from his shoulder. As the mutilated 
limb hanging by the skin impeded his action, 
Mudidz put his foot upon it, pulled it off, and 
went on his way fighting. Such were the 
heroes of Bedr. Abu Jahl was yet breatbhing 
when Abdallah, Mahomet's servant, ran ap, 
and cutting off his head, carried it to his 
master. "The bead of the enemy of God !' 
exclsimed Mahomet. “God! There is none 
other God but He!' "There is no other!" 
responded Abdallah, as he cast the bloody 
head at the Prophet's feet. “It is more 
acceptable to me,' cried Mahomet, ' than the 
choicest camel in all Arabia.' 

“ But there were others whose death caused 
no gratification to Mahomet. Abdul Bokh- 
tari had shown him special kindness at the 
time when he was shut up in the guarter of 
Abu Talib : Mahomet, mindful of this favour, 
had commanded that he should not be 
harmed. Abdul Bokhtari had & companion 
seated on his camel behind him. A warrior, 
riding up, told him of the guarter given by 
Mahomet: but added, “I cannot spare the 
man behind thea” 'The women of Mecca, 
Abdul Bokhtari exclaimed, “ shall never say 
that Labandoned my cemrade through love 
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of life. Do ay work upon us" 8s 
were killed, both he and his companion. 


“ After the battle was over, some of the 
prisoners were cruelly put todeath. The fol- 
lowing incident illustrates the savago spirit 
already characteristic of the faith. Omeya 
ibn Khalf and his son were unable to escapa 
with the fugitive Coreish, and, seeing 
Abdal Rahmin pass, implored that he 
would make them his prisoners. Abdal 
Rahmdn, mindful of an ancient friendship, 
cast away the Hap he was carrying, and, 
making both his prisoners, was proceeding 
with them to the Moslim camp. As the 
party passed, Bilal espied his old enemy—for 
Omeya had used to persecute him—and he 
screamed aloud, ' Slay him. This man is the 
head of the unbelievers. I am lost, I am lost, 
if he lives!” From all sides the infuriated 
soldier3, hearing Bilils appesl, poured in 
upon the wretched captives: and Abdai Rah- 
mfn, finding resistance impossible, bade them 
save their lives as best they could. Defence 
was vainj and the two prisoners were imme- 
diately cut in pieces. : 

“« When the enemy had disappeared, the 
army of Medina was for some time engaged 
in gathering the Every man was 
allowed to retain the plunder of anyone 
whom he himself had siain. The rest was 
thrown intos common stock. The booty con- 
sisted of one hundred and fifteen camels, 
fourteen horses, carpets and other articles of 
fine leather, vestmenta, and much eguipage 
and armour. A diversity of opinion srosa 
about the distribution. 'Those who had 
hotly pursued the enemy and exposed their 
lives in securing the apoil, claimed the whole, 
or at the least & superior portions while 
such as had remained behind upon the field 
of battle for the safety of the Prophet and of 
the camp, urged that they had egually with 
the others fulfilled the part assigned to 
them, and that, having been restrained by 
duty from tke pursuit, they were entitled to 
a full shareof the prey. The contention was 
so sharp, that Mahomet interposed with & 
message from heaven, and assumed posses- 
sion of the whole booty. It was God who 
had given the victory, and to God the apoil 
belonged: “They will ask thee concerning 
the prey. Say, the prey is God's and his 
Prophet's. Wherefore fear God, and dispose 
of the matter rightly among youselvess and 
be obedient anto God and His Prophet, if ye 
be trne Believers'—and 80 on in the same 
strain. Shortly afterwards, the following 
ordinance, which the Mussulman law of prize 
recognises to the present day, was given 
forth: "And know that whatsoever thing ye 
plunder, verily one fifth thereof is for God 
and for the Prophet, and for him that is of 
kin (unto the Prophet), and for the orphans, 
and the poor, and the wayfarer—if ye be tbey 
that believa in God, and in that which We 
sent down to our Servant on the Day of 
Discriminstion, the day on which the two 
armies met: and God is over all thinga 
powerfal' Ae Gar'in, Sirah viii.) 

“ Inaccordance with the divine command, 
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the booty was gathered together on the field, 
and placed under.a specinl officer, a citizen 
of Medina. The next day it was divided, 
near Safra, in egual allotments, among the 
whole army, after the Prophet's fifth had 
been setapart. All shared alike, excepting 
that tho horsemen received ench two extra 
portions for.their horses. Tothe lot of every 
man fell 8 camel, with its gear, or two 
camels unaccoutred: or a leathorn couch, or 
some such eguivalent. Mahomet obtained 
the famous camel of Abu Jahl, and 2 sword 
known by the name of Dzul Ficfr (Za I- 
Figir). The sword was selected by him 
beyond his share, according to a custom 
which allowed him, in virtne of the prophetic 
dignity, to choose from the booty, before 
division, whatever thing might please him 
most. 

« The sun was now declining, s0 they hastily 
dag a pit on the bnttle-field, uud cast the 
enemy's dead into it. Mahomet looked on. as 
the bodies were brouglit upand castin. Abu 
Bakr, too, stood by, and, examining their 
features, called aloud their names. “ Otba! 
Shaiba! Omeyya! Abu Jabl!' exclaimed 
Mahomet, as one by one the corpses were, 
Vitkout ceremony, throw" into the common 
grave. “Have ye now found that which 
your Lord promised you true? What my 
Lord promised me, that verily have I found 
to be true. Woe unto this people! Ye have 
rejected me, your Prophet! Ye cast me 
forth, and others gave me refuge: ye fought 
against me, and others came to my help!” 
“O Prophet!' said the bystanders, ' dost 
thou speak unto the dead?" ' Yea, verily, 
replied Mahomet, “for they well know that 
the promise of their Lord unto them hath 
fully come to pass.' 


At the moment when the corpse of Otba. 


was tossed into a pit, a look of distress over- 
cast the conntenance of his son, Abu Hodzeifa 
(Aba Huzaifah). Mahomet turned kindly to 
him, and said, ' Perhaps thon art distressed 
for thy father's fate?” "Not so, O Prophet 
ofthe Lord! Ido not donbt the justice of 
my father's fate, but I knew well his wise 
and generous heart, and I had trusted that 
the Lord would have led him to the faith. 
But now that I see him slain, and my hope 
destroyed, it is for that I grieve.” So the 
Prophet comforted Abu Hodzeifa, and blessed 
him, and enid, It is well. 

“ The army of Medina, carrying their dend 
and wounded, retired in the evening to the 
valley of Otheil, several miles from Bedr: and 
there Mahomet passed the night. On the 
morrow the prisoners were brought up be- 
fore him. As he scrutinised each, his eye 
fell #ercely on Nadhr, son of Harish (al-Nazr 
ibn al-Haris). “There was death in that 
glance” whispered Nadhr, trembling, to & 
byatander. “Not so,” replied the other, 
sitis but thine own imagination.” The 
unfortunate prisoner thought otherwise, and 
besought Musib to intercede for him. 
Mnsfb reminded him that he had denied 
the faith and persecuted Belierers, “Ah!' 
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a. prisoner, they would never have put 
thee to,death!! “Even were it so,” Musab 
scornfully replied, “I am not as thou aut: 
Islam hath rent all bonds asunder” Micdhd, 
the captor, fearing lest the prisoner, and with 
him the chance of a rich ransom, was about 
to slip from his hands, cried out, "The pri- 
soner is mine!” But at this moment the 
command to “Strike off his head!' was in- 
terposed by Mahomet, who had been watch- 
ing what passed. “ And, O Lord!" he ndded, 
“do thou of thy bounty grant unto Micdid a 
better prey than this' Nadhr was forth- 
vith beheaded by Ali. 

“Two days afterwards, about half-way to 
Medina, Ocba, another prisoner, was ordered 
out for execution. He ventured to expostu- 
late and demand why he should be treated 
more rigorously than the other captives. 
“Becnuse of thy enmity to God and to His 
Prophet,” replied Mahomet. ' And my little 
girl!' cried Ocba, in the bitterness of his 
soul, ' who will take care of her?' ' Hell- 
fire!” exclaimed the heartless congueror, 
and on tbe instant his victim was hewn to the 
ground. “Wretch that thou wast!' con- 
tinued Mahomet, "and persecutor ! nnbeliever 
in God, in His Prophet, and in His Book! I 
give thanks unto the Lord that hath slain 
thee, and comforted mine eyes thereby.'” 

Such was the battleof Badr Insignificant 
in numbers, but most memorable in the 
annals of Islim on nccount of ita important 
results. It was at Badr that “ the Prophet” 
first drew the sword in the assertion of his 
claim as a commissioned apostle of the Most 


| High God, and the victory is attributed in 


the Gur'in to the direct intervention of the 
Almighty. See Sirah iii. 11 :— 

“Ye have already had a sign in the meet- 
ing of the two host3. The one host fought 
in the cause of God, and the other was 
infidel To their own eye-sight, the infidels 
saw you twice as many as themselves: And 
God aided with His succour whom He would : 
And in this truly wasa lesson for men endued 
with discernment.” 

Al-Baizawi, the commentator, says 3,000 
angels fought for the Muslims on the battle- 
field of Badr. 

Muhammad was received in triumph at al- 
Madinah, but his joy was interrupted by the 
death of his daughter Rugaiyah, the divorced 
wife of “Utbah ibn Lahab, but who had been 
afterwards marriedto Usman ibn “Affan. On 
his return to al-Madinah (A.R. 3), Muhammad 
found his position mucbstrengthened, and from 
this time the @ur'an assumes a rude dictatorial 
tone. He whoat one time only spoke as a 
searcher after truth, now demands unhesi- 
tating obedience from the whole country of 
Arabia : 

The Jews, however, were still unimpressed 
and were slow to acknowledge Muhammad, 
although he claimed to be but the teacher of 
the creed of Abraham. Muhammad sought 
but a plausible excuse for a rupture with the 
sons of Israel, and an opportunity soon pre- 
sented itself. A Muslim girl was insulted by 


said Nadhr, "had the Coreish made thee | a youth of a Jewish tribe, and, taking advan- 
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tage of the circumstance, the whole tribe 
was attacked, proscribed, and banishod. 
Their houses and lands were confiscated and 
divided amongut the Faithful. In the coarse 
of the same year, Ka'b ibn al-Ashraf, a Jew, 
was assassinated because he annoyed the 
Muslims with his verses. About this timo, 
Muhammad married his fourth wife, Hafaab, 
the daughter of “Umar the celebrated Khali- 
fah. In the early part of the year, al-Hasan, 
the son of Fatimah and “Ali, was born. 

The tidings of the defeat at Badr aroused 
the bitterest feelings of the Guraish. They 
advanced upon. ai-Madinah 3,000 strong. In 
ten days the Makkan army reached Zi ":hal- 
fah, four miles south of al-Madinah, and then 
moving northwards, they encamped at Uhud, 
an isolated mountain three miles north-enst 
of the city. Muhammad, clad in armour, led 
out his army of 1,000 men, and halted for 
the night and at early dawn advanced on 
Uhud, He was soon abandoned by 'Abdu 


Ilih, the chief of the Hypocrites (MUNAFI- | 


“0 with 800 of his followers. 

Khalid ibn al-Walid, a name afterwarda 
famous in Muslim history, commanding the 
right wing of the (uraish, attacked the 
Muslims, and raised the cry, “ Muhammad 
is slain!” The confusion of the Faithful 
was great, and defied all the efforts of Mu- 
ammad to rally them. The Prophet him- 
self was wounded in the face by two arrowa. 
The Muslims were completely defeated, but 
the retreat was ably conducted by Abi Bakr, 
“Umar, and “Usmin, and the victorious 
(uraish did not attempt » pursuit. 

Abi 'I-Fida? gives the following guaint 
account of the battle :— 

« When the two armies -engaged and ap- 
proached each pther, Hind, daughter of 
“Utbah, the wife of Abi Sufyan, arose with 
the women that were with her, and they beat 
upon the tabors as they followed the men to 
battle. And Hind said, “Well done, ye song 
of “Abdn 'd-Dir, well done? Strike ye with 
every weapon ye possoss.” And Hamzah, the 
Prophet's uncle, fovght most valiantly tbat 
day, and he slew Artah, the standard-bearer 
of the unbelievers.” 

“And Abii Kamiyah, the Laisite slew 
Mus'eb, the standard-bearer of the Muslims, 
and when Mus'ab was selain, the Prophet gare 
the standard of Islam to “Ali, the son of Aba 
Talib. Now, the archers were too eager for 
the spoil, and they left the position in which 
Muhammad had posted them. And Khalid, 
the leader of the unbelievers, came with the 
cavalry to the rear of the Mualimgs, and raised 
a ory that Muhammad was slain. So the 
Muslims were »vercome by the unbelievers, 
and the @uraish gained the victory. Tho 
number of martyrs in the cause of Islam who 
fell at Uhud was seventy. The number of 
the slain amongat the unbelievers was twenty- 
two. The enemy even struck Muhammad. 
Their stones hit him and he fell. His fore- 
teeth were struck out, and he was Wounded 
in the face. Two nnils of the helmet entored 
the facoof Muhammad. And Abii “Ubnidah 
pulled one of the nails out of his face and 
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une tooth dropped out, and he pulled out 
nnothor nail and another tooth dropped out. 
And when Abi “Ubaidah was taking out the 
teeth, Sunin Abi Said sucked the blood 
from Mubammad's face and swallowed it. 
Upon which the Prophet said, “ Whosoever 
toucheth my blood, him shall the fire of hell 
never touch. 

«Then Hind and her companions fell on 
the Muslims who were slain, and cut off their 
noses and their ears. And Hind cut & alice 
from Hamzah's liver and ate it. Then Abu 
Sufyin, the husband of Hind, stuck his "pas 
into Hamrah's body, and cried with a loud 
voice, "The fortunes of war are uncertain ! 
The day of Uhud for the day of Badr! Let 
the idol of Hubal be exalted!' Then Mu- 
hammad sought for the body of his uncle, 
and he found it Iying on the ground with the 
belly ripped open and the cars and nose cut 
off.” And the Prophet said, “God hath re- 
realed to me concerning the @uraiah. Verilv, 
retaliation shall be made on thirty of them 
for the death of Hamzah, and verily Hamzah 
is now inthe seventh heaven.' Then Muham- 
mad prayed for Hawzah, and went to each of 
the bodies of the slain and prayed for them. 
Some of the Muslima wanted to carry their 
dead to al-Madinah, but the 'Prophet said. 
“ Bury them where they fell.”" 

There is an allusion to the defeat at Uhud 
in the third Sirah of the @ur'in: “ What 
befell you when the two armies met by God's 
permission. Count not those who are killed 
in the way of God as dead. They are living 
with their Lord.” 

The fourth year of the Hijrab (a.p. 625) 
opened with the despatch of 500 Muslims 
ngainst the tribe of Asd, who were making 
preparations to invade al-Madinah. The 
enemy fed at the appearance of the Muslim 
troops, and the place was sacked. 

During this year there were several oxpedi- 
tions. Amongst otbers, one against the Jewish 
tribe Bani Nazir, whose homes were spoiled, 
andthe people banished, bocansethey would not 
accept the mission of the “ Apostle of God." 
There is an allusion to this event in the second 
Sirah of the Gur'in. A second expedition 
was also made to Badr, but there was no 
fighting, although the event is known as the 
second battle of Badr: for after waiting eight 
days for an engagement with the Guraish, the 
Muslims returned in triumph to al-Madinah. 

It was about this time that Muhammad 
made two additions to his haram, by marry- 
ing Zainib, the widow of “Ubaidah, who fell 
at Badr, as his fifth wife, and Ummu Sali- 
mah, the widow of Abi Salimah, who fell at 
the battle of Uhud, for his sixth, thus cx- 
ceeding the legal number of four wives, to 
which he restricted his followers. 

Muhammad being threatened by combined 
contingenta of the Gursish, the Bana Ghat- 
fanand the Jewish tribes of Nagir and @u- 
rnizah, who advanced upon al-Madinah with 
an army of 12,000 men, he, at the advice of a 
Persian named Salman, caused a trench to be 
dug round the city, and then issued forth to 
Jefend it at the head of 3,000 Muslima. Both 
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sides remained inactive for nearly a month, 
when, at last, the Guraish and their nllies 
broke up the sioge. This engagement is 
known in Muslim history as Gazwatu “- 
Khandag, or the “Battle of the Diteh.” 
Bpecial reference is made to this event in the 
Gar'in, Sirah xxxiii. 9, where the success of 
the Muslims is attributed to the intervention 
of God, “who sent a blast and & host that 
were not seen.” 

The next expedition was against the Jewish 
tribe, the Bani @uraizah, when Muhammad 
led an army of three thousand men with 
thirty-six horse. The Jows #ustained a siege 
of some twenty-five daya, but were at laat 
compelled to capitulate. Their fate was left 
tothe decision of the Prophet's companion, 
Sa'd, whose sentence wan that the male cap- 
tiven should be slain, the female captives and 
children sold into siavery, and the spoils 
divided smongst the army. Tbe Prophet 
commended the cruel judgment of Sa'd, as a 
deciaion sccording to the judgment of God, 
given on high from the seven hervens: and 
about 700 captives were deliberately be- 
headed, in parties in the presence of Muham- 
mad, One of the female captives, Rihanah, 
whose husband aud male relatives had 
perished in the massacre, the Prophet re- 
served for himseli. This crucl massacre of 
the Banu Guraisah is commended in the 
xxanird Surah of the @ur'in, verse 25. 

Before the close of this year, Muhammad 
married his ceusin Zainab. The Prophet 
had previously given her in marriage to 
Zaid ibn Harisah, his freed man and ndopiad 
son. But upon visiting the house of Zaid, 
and not finding him at home, the Prophet 
accidentally cast his eyes on Zainab, and was 
80 smitten with her beauty, tbat ho ex- 
claimed, “ Praise bolongeth unto God, who 
turneth the hearts of men even as He will.” 
Zainab saw that she had mado an impression 
on the Prophet's heart, and when her hua- 
band returned, recounted the circumstances 
tohim. Zaid dotermined to part with her in 
favour of his friend and bencfuctor, and 
offered to divorce her. “But the relations of 
the Arabs to their adopted children wero so 
atrict, tbat nothing but n revelation from 
heaven could aettle the difficulty. It was to 
meat this domestic emergency that the Pro- 
phet produced the following verses of the 
@ur'an, Sirah xxxiii. 36-88, to sanction his 
own heart's desire :— 

« And it isnot fora believer,man or woman, 
to have any choice in their affaira, when God 
and His Apostle have decreed a matter: and 
whoever disobeyeth God and His Apostle, 
erreth with palpable crror. And, remember, 
when thou saidat to him unto whom God had 
shown favour, and to whom thou alsc hadat 
shown favour, "Keep thy wife to thyself, and 
fear God: and thon didst hide in thy mind 
what God would bring to light, and thou 
didat fear man: but more right had it been 
to fear God. And when Zaid had settled 
concerning ber to divorco her, we married 
hertothee, that it migbt not be a crime in 
the faithful to marrv the wiver of their | 
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adopted aona, when tbey have settled the 
affsir concerning bhem. And the behest of 
God is to be performed. No blame attacheth 
to the Prophet where God hath given him a 
permission. Such was the way of God with 
those prophets who flourishcd before thee.” 

The scandal of the marriage war removed 
by the pretended revelation, and according to 
the Traditions, Zainab used to vaunt herself 
as the one wife of the Prophet's harim who 
had been given in marriage by God Himself. 
At all events, she exchanged a husband who 
had & pug nose and was short and ill-fa voured 
for one who was the leading chief of Arabia! 

Muhammad's numerous marriages (four 
being the legal number—Siirah iv. 3) were 
likely to excite the jealousy and opposition of 
less favoured Muslima, but an additional 
chapter of the @ur'in avoided complicntiona, 
and allowed the “ Prophet of God” greater 
liberty in this respect! See Sirah xxxiii. 
49: “O Prophet, we have allowed, thee thy 
wives whom thou hast dowered, and the 
slavos whom thy right hund possesseth ... 
and any belioving woman who has given 
herself up to the Prophet, if the Prophet 
desireth to wed her a privilege for these 
above the rest of the Faithful." 

About this time certain injunctions were 
issued for the seclusion of women, and for the 
regulation of socinl and domestic intercourse 
(Sarah xxv.). These rules were made more 
stringent in the case of the Prophet's own 
wives, who, in the case of incontinence, are 
threatoned with double punishment (Sirah 
xxxiii.). The jenlousy of the Prophet, who 
wan now getting old, was allayed by the 
Divine command, that his wives should, in the 
event of his death, never marry again. The 
obligatior levolving on believers, to consort 
egually with their several wives, was alao 
relaxed specially in the Prophets favour 
(Sirah xiviii.). 

In the sixth year of the Hijrah several mili- 
tary expeditions wero made. Amongat others, 
to the Bani Guraigah and the Bani Lahyian. 
On his return from the last expedition Mu- 
hammad stopped for a few moments to visit 
the grave of his mother, and desired to prav 
for hersoul But a verse from the @ur'in. 
alleged to have been revealed on this occa- 
sion, forbade his praying for the forgiveness 
of one who died an infidel. Sirah ix. 114, 
116 — 

“Itis not for the Prophet or the Faithful 
to pray for the forgiveness of those, even 
though they be of kin, who nasociate other 
beings with God, after it hath been made 
clear to them that they are to he the inmates 
of Hell. For neither did Abraham ask for- 
kKiveness for his father, but in pursuance of 
& promise which he had promiaed to him: 
but when it was shown him that he wns an 
enemy to God, he declared himaelf clear of 
him. Yet Abraham was pitiful, kind.” 

Muhammad marched in person againet the 
Banii -Mustalig, and completely rurprised 
and routed them. One thousand cumels, 
Ave thousand sheep, and a grent many 
women and children, bocame the spnil of the 
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Ono of the female captives, Damed 
Juwairiyah, fell to the lot of Sabit ibn Ynis, 
who, ns “ meritorious act, offered tu releuso 
her and give her her liberty, for certain 
sum. On applying to Muhammad to liclp 
her with the money to pay the ransoui, he 
readily agreed te do 40, and when she wax 
Ireed he married her. 'Thereupon, the Mus- 
lims recognised the Buni '1-Mustalig as ullies. 
Juwairiyah survived Muhammad forty-tive 
years. 

At the last stage, returning from the cam- 
psign against the Bani "|-Mustalig, Ayishah's 
tent and litter were by inadrertence carried 
away, while she was for a moment absent, 
and op her return she found berself in the 
dark alone. Expeoting the mistake to be 
discovered, she sat down to await tho issue, 
when, after some delay, one of the followers 
came up, and finding her in this plight, bade 
her mount his camel, and 80 conducted her 
to al-Madinah The citizens drew sinister 
conclusions from the circumstance, and Mu- 
hammad himself became estranged from 
“Ayishah, and she retired to her father's 
home. Several weeks elapsed, when, at 
length, tbe Propbet was supernaturally in- 
formed of ber innocence (Sirah xxiv.). The 
law was then promulgated which reguires 
four eye-witnesses to establish the charge of 
adultery, in default of which the imputation 
is to be punished as a slander, with eighty 
lashes. Teazar.) “Ayishah was taken back 
to her home, and her accusers were beaten. 

It was during the year A.H. 6, that Muham- 
mad conceived the idea of uddressing foreign 
sovereigns and princes, and of inviting them to 
embrace Islim. His letter to the Emperor 
Heraclius has been handed down by Ibn 
“Abbia (Mishkat, book xvii. cb. civ.), andis 
as follows — 

“Inthename of God, tho Compassionate, 
the Merciful, Muhammad, who is tbo servant 
of God, and His Apostle, to Haragl, the 
Gaisar of Rim. Peace be on whoever hns 
kone on the straight road. After this 1 say, 
Verily, I call you to Islam. Embrace Islim, 
and God will reward you twofold. If you 
turn away from the offer of Islam, then on 
you be the sins of your people. O people of 
the Book (ie. Christians), come towards a 
creed which is fit both for us and for you. 
Itis this, to worship none but God, and not 
to uswociate anything with God, and not to 
call others God. Therefore, O ye people of 
the Book, if ye refuse, beware! We ure Mus- 
lima, and our religion is Islam. 

(Seal.) 
“ MUHAMMAD, tho Apostle of (tod.” 

The letter was rent to the Governor uf 
Buera that he might convey it to Cesar, 
but we have no record of a reply having been 
received. 

He also wrote to Kasra-Parwiz, King of 
Persia, but Kasra tore the letter in pieces. 
On hearing the fate of his letter, Muhammad 
said, « Even s0 shall his kingdom be shattered 
to pieces” His tbird embasay was to Naja- 
sih, the King of Abyasinia, who received ihe 
mossage with honour. The fourth was to 


Mualims. 


| Jarih ibn Matta, the Mugaugis, 


——— ————————--- : 
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or Governor, 
vf Egypt. Jarih sent a polite reply, aud 
beyged the Prophet's ucceptance uf 1wo 
besutiful Coptic slave girls. One of theso, 
Shirin, the Prophet gave to Hassan the poot, 
but he reserved the other Mariyah, for him- 
seli. In due time, Mariyah presented the 
Prophot with a son, who was named Ibri- 
him, the birth of which made the mother a 
free woman, and piaced her inthe honourable 
position of the wife. Bat the Prophet's ex- 
treme fondness for the recent addition to his 
already extensive harim was resented by his 
numerous wives. #Ayishah and Hafsah were 
especially enraged, for the Prophet was iu 
the habit of visiting Mariyuh on the day due 
to one of those ladies. Hafsah, wbo, being 
the daughter of “Umar, was a person of great 
political importance, took up the matter, and 
in order to pacify her the Prophet swore 
solomnly that he would never visit Mariyah 
agnin, and enjoined Hafsah to keep the secret 
from the rest of his wives. She, however, 
revealed it in confidence to “Ayishah! Mu- 
hammad was annoyed at finding his con- 
fidence betrayed, and separated himself for 
a whole month from his wives, and spent his 
time in Miriyah's apartment. The situation 
was a difficult one, not merely on account of 
the complications caused in his own domestic 
circle, but because “Umar, the father of 
Hafsah, was a most important political per- 
sonage in those days. The only way out of 
the difticulty was to produce & third direct 
revelation from heaven, which a pena in 
the Siiratu 't-Tahrim, or the “G apter of 
Prohibition” (Ixvi.), of the Our'in, and reads 
as follows :— 

«Why, O Prophet! doat thou hold that to 
be forbidden which God hath made lawful to 
thee, from a desire to plonse thy wives, since 
God is Lenient, Mercifal? God hath allowed 
you release from your oaths: and God is 
your master, and He is the Knowing, Wise. 
When the Prophet told a recent oecurrence as 
a secret to one of his wives (ie. Hafgab), and 
when she divulged it and God informed him 
of this, he acguainted ber with part and with- 
held part. And when he had told her of it, 
she said, “ Who told thee this?' He said, 
« The Knowing, the Sage hath told it me. Tt 
Ie both be turned to God in penitence, for now 

ve your hearts gone astray . . . but if ye 
conspire against the Prophet, 
God is his Protector, and Gabriel, and every 
just man among the faithful: and tho angels 
nre bis helpers besides. Haply if he put you 
both (1x. Hafsuh and “Ayishah) away, bi- 
Lord will give him in exchango other wiver 
better than you, Muslims, believers, devout, 

enitent, obedient, observant of fasting, both 
nown of men and virgins.'” 

In the Muharram of a.H. 7, Muhammad 
assembled a force of 1,600 men, and marched 
against Khnibar, a fertile district inhabitod 
by the Jews, and situated about six dayr' 
march to the north-east of al-Madinab. The 
attack on Khaibar taxed both the energy and 
skill of the Warrior Prophet, for it was de- 
fended by several fortresses. The fort 





then know that . 
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Gamus was defended by Kininah, a powerful 
Jewish chief, who claimed fur himself the 
title vf “ King of tho Jews.” Severul assaults 
Were made and viyorously repulsed by the 
besieged. Both Abi Bakr and 'Uwar were 


egually unsuccessful in their attempts fotako ) 
the position, when the Propbet selected “Ali | 


to lead a detachment of picked men. A 
famous Jewish warrior named Marhab, now 
presented himself, and challenged “Ali to 
single combat. The challenge was accepted. 
und "Ali, armed with his famvus sword 
“Za 'I-Figar. given to him by the Prophet, 
cleft thc head of his adversary in twain, and 
secured A victury. Ina few days ull the 
fortreases of the district were taken, and 
Khaibar was subjugated to Islam. 

Amongst the female captives was Safiyah, 
ihe widow of the chief Kininah. whe had 
fallen at Gamus. One of Muhammad?s fol- 
lovers begged her for himself, but the Pro- 
phet, strack with ber beauty, threw his 
mantle over her, and took her to his harim. 

The booty taken at Khaibar was very con- 
siderable, and in order to secure the district 
to Muslim rule, the Jews of the district wero 
oxiled to the banks of the Jordan. 

It was during the Khaibar expedition that 
Muhammad instituted Mut'ah, an abomin- 
able temporary marriage, to meet the de- 
mands of his army. This is an institution 
still observed by tbe ShYahs, but said by the 
Sunnis to have been abolished by Muhammad. 
(muram) It was at Khaibar that an at- 
tempt was made, by a Jewess named Zainab, 
to poison Muhammad. She dressed a kid, 
and having steeped it in deadly poison, placed 
it before the Prophet, who ate but a mouthful 
of the poisoned kid wlen the deed was dis- 
covered. Zainab was immediatelv put to 
death. 

The subjugation of the Jewish districts of 
Fadak, Wadi 'I-Gura and Tannah, on the 
confines of Syria, followed that of Khaibar. 
This year, in the sacred month of Zu 'l- 
Ga'dah, Muhammad decided to perform the 
'Umrah, or religious vistation of Makkah 
(onnan), and for this purpose he left al- 
Madinah with a following of some 4,400 men. 
When they were within two days' march of 
Makkah, their advance was checked by the 
hustile @uraish, and Muhammad, tarning to the 
west from “Usfan, cncamped at al-Hudaibiyah, 
witbin seven miles of the sacred city. At this 
spota truce was made, which is known as the 
treaty of al-Hudaibiyah, in whichit was stipu- 
lated that all bostilities should ceuse for ten 
years, and that for the future the Muslima 
should have the privilege, unmolested, of 
paying a yearly visit of three days to the 
Kabah. 

After sacrificiny the victims at al-Hudai- 
biyah, Muhammad and bis followers returned 
to al-Madinah. 

The advent of the holy month Za 'l-@a'dab, 
of thenext year (A.H. 8), was eagerly expected 
by Muhammad and his followers, for then, 
according to the terms of the trunce of al. 
Hudaibiyah, thev might, without molestation, 
visit the holy citv. and spend thrce days in 
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ihe perfnrmance vf the accustomed riten. The 
number of the faithful swelled onthe approach 
to ncarlv 2,000 men, and the Guraish thought 
it best to retire with their forces to the 
heights overlooking the valley. Sented on 
his camel al-Gaswa, which eight years be- 
fore had borne him in his fight from the cave 
of Saur a hunted fugitire, the Prophet, now 
surrounded by joyous crowds of disciples, the 
companions of. his exile, appronched and 
saluted the holy sbrine. Eagerly did hc press 
forward to the Ka'bah, touched with his 
staf the Black Stone, seven times made the 
circuit of the holy house, seven times jour- 
neyed between as-Safa and al-Marwah, sacri- 
ficed the victims, and fulfilled all the cere- 
monjes of the lesser pilgrimage. 

While” at Makkah he negotiated an 
alliance with Maiminah, his eleventh and last 
wifc. His marriage gained him two most 
important converts—Khilid, the “ Sword of 
God," who hefore this had turned the tide of 
battle at Uhud, and 'Amr, destined after- 
wards to carry to foreign lands the victorious 
standards of Islam. 

The services of these two important con- 
verts were guickly utilised. An envoy from 
Muhammad to the Christian Prince of Bostra, 
in Syria, having been slain by the cbief of 
Mutah—a village to the south-east of the 
Dead Sea—u force of 3,000 men, undor his 
adopted son Zaid, wae sent to exuct retribu- 
tion, and to call the offending tribe to the 
faith. Onthe northward march, though they 
lenrnt that an overwhelming force of Araba 
and Romans—the latter of whom met the 
Muslims for the first time—was assembling to 
oppose them, they resolved resolutely tc push 
forward. The result was their disastrous 
Gefeat and repulse. Zaid and Ja'far, a brother 
of “Ali, fell defending the white banner of tle 
Prophet. Khalid, by a series of manwuvres, 
succeeded in drawing off the army, and con- 
ducting it without further 1088 to al-Madinah. 
A month later, however, “Amr marched un- 
opposed through the lands of the hostile 
tribes, received their submission, and restored 
the prestige of Islam on the Syrian frontier. 
Muhammad deeply felt the loss of Zaid and 
Ja'far, and exhibited the tenderest sympathy 
for their widows and orphbans. 

The defeat at Mitah was followed, in the 
south, by events of the greatest moment to 
Muhammad. Certain smouldering hostilities 
between tribes inhabiting the neighbourhood 
of Makkah broke forth about the end of the 
year. These were judged to be infractions 
of the trcaty (some of these tribes being in 
league with the @uraish), and were eagerly 
seized upon by Muhammad, as justifying 
those designs upon Makkah which the suc- 
cess of his arms, and the dominion he pos- 
sessed over numberless tribes in the north, in 
the Hijaz, and Najd, now made it easy for him 
to carry out. 

Having, therefore, determined to attack his 
native city, be announced his intention to his 
followers, and directed his allies among the 
Bedonin tribe, to join him on the march to 
Makkah. Although he took everv precaution 
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to prerent his preparations becoming known, | 
tho news reached the ears of the Guraish, 
who sent Abi Sufyau to deprecate his anger 
and to ask him to abandon his purpose. 
Humiliation and failure were the only result 
of this mission. 

On the Ist January, AD. 630, Muhammad's 
march commenced, and after eight days, 
through unfreguented ronds and defiles, the 
army, swelled to the number of 10,000 men, 
halted and lighted their camp fires on the 
beights of Marru 'x-Zahrin, a day's" march 
from the sncred city. The Prophet had been 
joined on bis march by his uncle al- Abbas, 
and on the night of his arrival Abi Sufyan 
again presented hiuself, and besought an 
interview. On the morrow it was granted, 
“Has the time not yet come, O Abu Sufyan,” 
cried Muhammad, " for thee to acknowledgce 
that there is but one God, and that I am his 
Apostle.” He answered that his heart still 
felt some hesitancy: but seeing the threaten- 
ing sword of al- Abbas, and knowing that 
Makkah was at the mercy of the Prophet, he | 
repeated the prescribed formula of belief, and 
was sent to prepare the city fox his approach. ! 

The Prophet made his public entry intu 
Makkah on his favourite camel, having Abu 
Bakr on his right hand, Usaid on his left, 
and Usamah walking behind him. On his 
way he recited the xLvnith Sirah of the 
@ur'in, known as the “ Chapter of Victory." 
He then entered the Sacred Mosgue and cir- 
cnited the Ka'bah seven times, touching the 
Black Stone as he passed with his stick. 
Observing several pictures of angels inside 
the Ka'bah, he ordered them to be removed, 
at the same time crying out with a loud 
voice, “God is great! God is great!” He 
then fixed the @iblah (ersLaa) at Makkah, 
and ordered the destruction of the 360 idola 
which the Makkan temple contained, himself 
destroying a wooden pigeon suspended from 
the roof, and regarded as one of the deities of 
the @ursish. 

On the 1lth day of the month of Ramazan, 
he repaired to Mount as-Safa, vbere all the 
people of Makkah had been assembled in 
order to take the oath of allegiance to him. 
“Umar, actipg as his deputy, administered the 
oath, whereby the people bound themselves 
to obey Muhammad, to abatain from theft, 
udultery, infanticide, Iying, and backbiting. 

During his stay at Makkah, Muhammad 
sent small detachments of troops into the 
district, wlio destroyed the temples of al- 
“Urza, Suwa', and Manit, the three famous 
idol-temples of the neighbouring tribes. The 
Prophet had given strict orders that these 
expeditions should be carried out in 2 peace- 
able manuer,and that only in cases of ncces- 
sity should force of arms be used. Khalid 
ibn al-Walid, however, who commanded 350 
men, found himself opposed by the Jazimah 
tribe, for' instead of saying as they were com- 
manded, “ We are Muslims," they said, “ We 
are Sabiang”: and the impetuous general, 
whose name afterwards became s0 celebrated 
in history, ordered the whole tribeto be slain. 
Muhammad, when he heard of this barbarity, 
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exclaimed, “Ob! my God, I am innocent of 


| this”: and he despatohed a large sum of money 


for the widows and orphans of the alain, and 
severely rebuked Khalid. 

The Frophet left Makkah after a fortnight's 
residence, and at the head of 12,000 men 
attacked the Bani Sagif and the Bani Havi- 
zin Malik ibn Ans, the chief of the Sagif, 
made a bold stand, and the Prophet rallied 
his forces with the utmost difficulty, but 
having thrown a handful of dust in the direc- 
tion of the enemy as a signal of victory, the 
Muslims renewed the charge, and 700 of the 
tribo were left dead on the field. This victory 
was followed immediately by one over the 
Bani Hawazin, in the valley of Autis. (Bee 
Sirah ix..25, 26.) 

The ninth year of the Hijrah is known us 
the year of deputntions, as heing the year in 
which the vurions tribes of Arabia submitted 
to the claim of the Prophet, and sent embas- 
sies of peace to him, It is also remarkable 
for numerous minor expeditions. 

Hearing that the Romans were ussembling 
in large force on their frontier, Muhammad 
determined to attack them at Tabik (8 city 
betveen al-Madinah and Damascus). The 
army sent to Tabiik vas the largest employed 
inthe time of the Prophet, for it is said to 
have numbered 20,000, and 10,000 cavalry. 
By the time the army had arrived at Tabiik, 
tho rumoured invasion had been proved 
unfounded. Muhammad, however, utilised « 
portion of the force by sending it, under the 
command of Khalid, to Diimah, where he re- 
ceiyed the submission of the Jewish and 
Christian tribes. A treaty with John, the 
Christian Prince of Ailah, was made, and 
Ukaidar, the Christian chief of Diimah was 
converted to Islam. 

The gradual submiasion of Arabia, and the 
acknowledgment of the spiritual and tem- 
poral supremacy of the Prophet throughout 
the entire peninsula, followed. Indeed, in the 
complex system which he had established, 
the apiritual and secular functions were inti- 
mately blended, and involved in each other, 
and whilstin his humble home at al-Madinah 
he retained still the simple manners of bis 
earlier years, which, at his time of life, he 
had probably no inclinntion to alter, he oxer- 
cised all those regal and sacerdotal powers 

which the victorions arms of his lieutenants, 
or the voluntary submission of the most 
distant provinces of Arabia, had cansed to be 
oniversally acknowledged. Tax-collectors 
were appointed to receive the prescribed 
offerings or tithes, which generally amounted 
to “a tenth part of the increase." 

The city of at-Ti'if, trusting to. its natural 
atrength, constituted itself a centre of disaf- 
fectiong but at last, driven to extremitieu, 
and seeing that all the neighbouring tribes 
had one by one submitted, ita chief, after a 
rain attempt to obtain some relaxation in the 
rules 'of Islam, consented to the destraction 
of the adored idol al-Lit, and adopted the 
new faith. 

It was during the time 
pilgrimage (March, AD. 181), 


of the next vearly 
that Muham- 
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mad issued an important command, tbe 
erowning stone of the system he hud raised. 
which shows at once the power he wielded. 
and the strong hold his doctrines bud alreudy 
taken throughout Arabia. Refusing to be 
present himself during the ceremonies of the 
pilgrimage, he commissioned “Ali tp announce 
to the xssembled multitudes in the valley of 
Ming, tbat, at the expiration of the four 
sacred months, the Prophet would hold hira- 
self absolved from every obligation or league 
with idolatera, that after that year no un- 
believer would be allowed to performsibe pil- 
grimage, or to visit the holy placess and 
further, he gave directions that either within 
or without the sacred territory, war was to 
be waged with them, that they were to bc 
killed, besieged, and laid in wait for " where- 
soever found.” He ordains, however. tbat if 
Ihey repent and pay the legal alms, they ure 
to he dismissed freely, but as regards “ those 
anto whom the Scriptures have been deli- 
vered” (Jews and Christians, &c.), “ they are 
to be fought against until they pny tribute by 
right of subjection, and are reduced low.” 

"£ach, then,” says Sir William Muir, “ is 
the declared mission of Islam, arrived at by 
3low, though inevitable steps, and now it- 
printed unchangeably upon its banners. 'The 
Jews and Christians, and perhaps the Ma- 
gians,— people of the book '—are to be tole- 
rated, but held in subjection, and under 
tribute, but for the rest, the sword is not to 
be sheathed till they are exterminated, or sub- 
mit to the faith which is to become “superior 
to every other religion.'” 

About the middle of the year, a heavy 
grief fell upon Muhammad, in the death of 
his little son Ibrahim. 

On the return of the sacrcd month (March, 
Ab. 632), Muhammad, aceompanied by all 
his wives, selected his victims, assumed the 
Pilgrim garb, and set out on what is called 
Hajjatu -Wades, or “The Valedietory Pil- 
Krimage," to the holy places, from which 
every trace of the old superstition had been 
removed, and which, in accordance with his 
orders of the previous year, no idoluter wus 
to visit. Approachinythe Ka'bah by the gate 
of the Bani Shaibah, he carefully performed 
all the ceremonies of the "Uhurah, or “ lesser 
Pilgrimage,” and then proceeded to consuni- 
mate those of the greater. On the 8th of the 
holy monih Yu “1-Hijjah, he rode to the 
Wadi Mina, some three miles east of Makkah, 
and rested there for tbe night. Next day, 
passing Muzdalifah, the midway station, he 
reached in the cvening the valley in which 
stands the granite hill vf “Arafah. From the 
-snmmit he upoke to the pilgrims regarding 
its sacred precincts, announced to tbeu tbe 
perfecting of their religion,” offered up tbe 
prescribed prayers, and hurried back to Muz- 
dalifah for the night. On the 10th, procced- 
ing to Mina, he cast the accustomed stones, 
slew the victims brought fox sacrifice, had his 
head ahavod and his nails pared, ordering the 
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hair, &c., to be burnt, and, the ceremonies - 
ended, lajd aside the pilgrim garb. At Mina, 


during his three days' stay, hc preached to 
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the pilyrims, called them to witness that he 
had faithfully fulilled his mission, and urged 
them not to depart from the exaci obser- 
vances of the religion which he had appointed. 
Returning to Makkah, he again went through 
the ceremonies of the "Umrah, made the cir- 
cuit of the temple, drank of the well Zamzam, 
prayed in the Ka'bah, and thus, having rigo- 
Tously performed all the ceremonies, that his 
example might serve as u model for all suc- 
ceeding time, he turned to al-Madinah. 

The excitement and fatigue of his journey 
to the holy places told sensibly on his health, 
which for some time had shown indications 
of increasing infirmity. In the death of Ibri- 
him he had received a blow which weighed 
Gown his spirit, the poison of Khaibar still 
rankled in his veins, afflicted him at times 
witb excruciating pain, and bowed him to 
the yrave, His life had been a hard anda 
stirring one, and now the important affairs of 
his spiritual and temporal kingdom, and the 
cares of his large domestic circle, denied him 
that guiet and seclusion for which he longed. 

'The news of the Prophet's failing health 
was 5001 noised abroad, and tended to encou- 
rage his rivals to increased energy of action. 
Three different revolts, each headed hya dan- 
gerous competitor, were now on the point of 
breaking out. The first of these was led by 
Musailimah, a rival propbet, who now stated 
that Muhammad had distinctly nominated 
him as his successor (MusarLimam), the 
second, by Aswad, a wealthy and eloguent . 
rival, with a cunsiderable following |aswap), 
and the third, hy Tulaihah, a famous warrior 
of Najd, who claimed the prophetic office. 

In the Traditions itis related that Musai- 
limah addressed a letter to Muhammad, 
which ran :— 

“ Musailimah, the Prophet of God, to Mu- 
hammad, the Propbet of God. Peace be to 
you. Iam your associate, Let the exercise 
of authority be divided between us. Half 
the earth is mine, and half belongs to the 
@uraish. But the Wuraish are a greedy 
people, and will not be satisfied with a fair 
division.” 

To this presumptuous epistle Muhammad 
replied :— 

“ Muhammad, the Prophet of God, to Mu- 
Bailimah, the Liar, Peace be on those who 
follow the straight road. The earthis God's, 
and He giveth it to whom He will. Thosc 
only prosper who fear the Lord.” 

The opposition of Musailimah was, how- 
ever, a formidable one, and after Muharimad's 
Geath be was slain by Khalid during tbc 
reigu of Abi Bakr. 

The health of Muhammad yrew worse, and 
he now reguested that he might be permitted 
to remain in the home of “Ayishah, his 
beloved wife, an srrangement to which his 
other wives assented. 

The account we now give of the closing 
scenes of Muhammad's life, is from the 
grapbic pen of Sir Wiliam Muir (Life of 
Mahomet, new ed., p. 501 et seg.), and founded 
on the traditional histories of al- Wagidrs 
secretary, and Ibn Hisham, 
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“On the night of Saturday (TI Rabi'u - : 


Awwal, 6th June, a.n. 632), the sickneas 
assumed a very serious aspect. The fever 
rose to such a pitch that" the hand could 
hardiy be kept upon his skin from its burn- 
ing heat. His body was racked with pain, 
restless and moaning, he tossed about upou 
his bed. Alarmed at a severe paroxysm of 
the disease, Omm Salma, one of his wives, 
screamed aloud. Mahomet rebuked her:— 
“Guiet1' he said. “No one cristh out thus 
but an unbelieser.” During the night, Ayesha 
sought to comfort hira, and sugyestod that 
he shduld seek for consolation in the same 
lessons he had s0 oftcn taught to others wben 
in sickness: “O Prophet!' she said, “if one 
of us had moaned thus, thou would'st surely 
have found fault with it. “ Yes,” he replied, 
“hat I burn with the fever-heat of any two 
of you together.” (Then, exclaimed one, 
“thou shalt surely havo an double reward, 
" Yes, he answored, “If swear hy Him in whose 
hands is my life, that thereis not upon the 
earth a believor afficted with any calamity or 
disease, but the Lord thereby causeth his 
sins to fall from him, even as leaves are shed 
in gutumn from a treo.” At another timo hc 
said, 'Suffering is an expiation for sin. 
Verily, if the believer suffer but the scratch 
of a thorn, the Lord raiseth his rank thercby, 
and wipeth away from him asin,” $ Belierer3, 
he would affirm, “are tried according to their 
faith. Fa man's faith be strong, so are his 
sofferings: if he be weak, they arc propor- 
tioned thereunto. Yet in any case, the suf- 
fering shall not he remitted until he walk 
upon the earth without the guilt of a single 
transgression cleaving unto him.” 

“ Omar, approaching the bed, placed his 
hand on Mahomet's forehead, and suddenly 
withdrew it, from the greatness of the hcat : 
“O Prophet!' he said, “how violent is the 
feyor on thcel' ' Yea, verily,' replied Ma- 
homet, “but I have been during the night 
season repeating in praise of the Lord seventy 
Suras, and unong them the neven long 
ones” Omar answered: (But the Iuord bath 
forgiven thee all thy sins, the former and the 
latter, now, then, why not rest and take 
thine ease?' “Nay, replied Mahomet, “for 
wberefore should Inot be a fsithful servant 
unto Him? ' 

“ An attendant, while Mahomet lay covered 
up, put bis hand below the sheet, and feel- 
ing the excessivo beat, made a remark simi- 
lar te that of Omar. Mahomet replied: 
“Even asthis affliction prevaileth now against 
me, 80 shall my reward hereafter be enhanred,' 
$ And who are they, asked another, that suffer 
the severest trials?' “The prophets and 
the righteous, said Mahomet: and then he 
made mention of one prophet having been 
Jlestroyed by lice, and of another who was 
triod with poverty, s0 that he had buta rag 
to cover his nakedness witbal, “yet each of 
them rejoiced exceedingly in his aMiction, even 
as one of you in great spoil would rejoice.” 

8 On the Sunday, Mahomet lay in a very 
weak and holpless atate. Osima, who had 
delayed bis departure to see what the issur of 
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the sickness might be, came in from Jorf to 
visit him. Removing the clothes from the 
Prophbct's face, he stooped down and kissed 
him, but there was no audible response. 
Mahomet only raised his hands to heaven in 
tho attidude of blessing, and then placed them 
upon Osima. $So he returned to the camp. 

# During some part of this day Mahomet 
complained of pain in his side, and the suf- 
fering became so great, that he fell into a 
state of unconsciousnesa. Omm Salma ad- 
vised that physic should begiven him. Asma, 
the sister of Meimina, prepared a draught 
after an Abyssinian recipe, and they forced it 
into his mouth. Reviving from its effects, he 
felt tbe unpleasant taste in his mouth, and 
cried, ' Witat is this that ye have done to 
me? Ye have even given me physic!' They 
confesscd that they had done so, and enume- 
rated the ingredienta of which Asma had 
compounded it. "Out upon you!' be angrily 
oxclaimed : “this is a remedy forthe pleurisy, 
which she hath learned in the land of Abys- 
siniu: but that is not a discase which the 
Lord will suffer to attack me. Now shall ye 
all partake of the same doso. Let not one 
remain in the house without being physicked, 
evon as ye have physicked me, excepting 
ouly my uncle Abbis' So all the women 
arose, and they poured the physic, in presence 
of the dying Propbet, into each other's mouths. 

« After this, the conversation turning upon 
Abyesinia, Omm Salma and Omm Habiba, 
who had both been exiles therc, spoke of the 
beauty of a cathedralin that country, called 
the Church of Maria, and of the wonderful 
pictures on its wall. Mahomet listened 
guietly to them, and thon said, ' These, verily, 
are the people who, when & good man hath 
lived amongst them, build over his tomb 2 
place of worship, and they adorn it with their 
pictures. These, in the eyes of the Lord,are 
the worst part of allthe creation.' He stopped, 
and covered himself with the bed-clothes , 
then casting them off in the restlessnese and 
perhaps delirium of the fever, he said: ' The 
Lord destroy the Jews and Christians! Let 
His anger be kindled against those that turn 
the tombs of their prophets into places of 
worship, O Lord, let not my tomb ho an 
object of worship, Let there not remain 
any faith but that of Islam throughout the 
whole land of Arabia !' 

“« Abont this time, recognising Omar and 
some other chicf men in the room, he called 
out, Bring hither to me ink and paper, that 
I may record for you a writing which sball 
prevent your going astray for ever' Omar 
said, / He wandereth in his mind. Is not the 
Coran sufficient for us?' But the women 
wished that the writing materials should be 
bronght, and 2 discussion ensued. There- 
upon one said," What is his condition at this 
present moment? Come, let us see whether 
he apeaketh deliriously or not” So thoy 
went and asked him what his wishes were 
reyarding the writing he had spoken of , but 
he no 'onger desired to indite it. ' Leave me 
thns alone, he said, “for my present state is 
better than that ye call me to,” 
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“ In the course of this day, Mahomet called 
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Avyesha to him, and said, ' Where is that gold 
whicb I gave unto thee to keep?' On her 
repiying that it was by her, he desired that 
she should spend it at once in charity, Then 
he dozed off in a half-conscious state: and 
some time after asked if she had done as he 
desired her. On her saying that she had not 
yet done 80, he called for the money (which 
was apparentlya portion of the tithe income), 
she placed it in his hand, and counted six 
golden dinars. He directed that it should be 
divided among certain indigent families 4 and 
then Iying down, he said, “Now I am at 
peace. Verily it would not have become me 
to meet my Lord, and this gold in my pos- 
session," 

“AI Sunday night the illness of Mahomet 
continued unabated. He was overhoard pray- 
ing : one of the ejnaulationg was to this offect : 
#O my ronl! Why seekest thou for refuge 
olsewhere than in God alone?' The morning 
hrought some measure of rolicf, The fever 
and the pain abated and there was an appa- 
rent retur of strength. 

“The dangerous crisis of the Prophet's 
sickness on the preceding night having become 
known thronghout the city, the mosgue was 
crowded in the morning, at the hour of 
prayer, by men and women, who camo seek- 
ing anxiously for tidings, Abu Bakr, as 
usual, led the devotions, as Imdm he stood 
in the placeof Mahomet before the congrega- 
tion, his back turned towards them. He had 
ended the first Rakiat, or series of prostra- 
tions, and the people had stood up again for 
a second, when the curtain of Ayesha's door 
(to the left of the andience, and a little way 
behind Abu Bakr) slowly moved aside, and 
Mahomet himself appeared. As he entered 
the assembly, he whispered in the ear of 
Fadhl (Fazl), son of Abbas, who with a ser- 
vant supported him: ' The Lord verily hath 
granted unto me refreshment in prayer': and 
he looked around with a gladsome smile, 
marked by all who at the moment caught a 
glimpse of his countenance. That smile no 
doubt was the index of deep emotion in his 
heart. What doubts or fears may have 
crossed the mind of Mahomet, as he lay on 
the bed of death, and felt that the time was 
drawing nigh when he must render an account 
to that God whose messenger he professed to 
be, tradition affords us no grounds even to 
conjecture. The rival claims of Aswad and 
Museilama had, perhaps, suggested mis- 
givings, such as those which had long ago 
distracted his soul. What if he, too, were an 
impostor. deceiving himself and deceiving 
others also! If any doubts and guestionings 
of this nature had arisen in his mind, the 
right of ihe great congregation, in attitude 
derout and earnest, may have caused him 
comfort and reassurance. That which brings 
forth good fruit must itself be good. The 
mission which had transferred gross and de- 
basdd idolaters into spiritual worshippers 
such as these, resigning every faculty to the 
service of the one great God, and which, 
wherever accopted and believed in, was daily 
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| producing the samo wonderful change, that 


| forward to the pulpit. 











mission must he divine, and the voice from 
within which prompted him to undertake it 
must hava been the voico of the Almighty, 
revealed through His ministering spirit. 
Perhaps it was a thought like this which 
passed at the moment through the mind of 
the Propbet, and lighted up his countenance 
with that smile of joy, diffusinvg gladness 
over the crowded courts of the mosgue. 

“ Having paused thus for a moment at the 
door, Mahomet, supported as before, walked 
softly to the front, where Abu Bakr stood. 
The people made way for him, opening their 
ranks as he advanced. Abu Bakr heard the 
rustle (for he never when at prayer turned 
himself or looked to the right hand or the 
left), and, apprehending the cause which 
alone at that time could create 80 great sen- 
sation, stepped backwards to join the con- 
gregation and vacate the place of leader for 
the Prophet. But Mahomet motioned him to 
resume the post, and taking his hand, moved 
There ho sat on the 
ground by the side of Abu Bakr, who re- 
sumed the service, and finished it in custo- 
mary form. 

# When the prayers were ended, Abu Bakr 
entered into conversation with Mahomet. He 
rejoiced to find him to all appearance con- 
valescent. ' O Prophet,' he said, “I perceive 
that, by the grace of God, thou art better to- 
day, even as we desire to see thee. Now this 
day is the turn of my wife, the daughter of 
Khirija: shall I go and visit her?' Maho- 
met gave him permission. So he departed 
to her house at Al Sunh, a suburb of the 
apper city. 

“ Mahomet then sat himself down for a 
little while in the court-yard of the mosgue, 
near the door of Ayesha's apartment, and 
addressed the people, who, overjoyed to find 
him again in their midst, crowded round. He 
spoke with emotion, and with a voice still s0 
powerfulas to reach beyond the outer doors 
of the mosgue. “By the Lord, he said, "as 
for myself, verily, no man can lay hold of me 
in any matter, JI have not made lawful 
anything excepting what God hath made 
lawful, nor have I prohibited aught but that 
which God in His book hath prohibited." 
Osima was there: when he came to bid fare- 
well (before starting on an expedition against 
the Roman 'border), Mahomet said to him, 
“Go forward with the army, and the blessing 
of the Lord be with thee!' Then turning to 
the women who sat close by, “O Fatima!" he 
exclaimed, “my daughter, and Safii, my 
aunt! Work ye both that which shall pro- 
cure you acceptance with the Lord j for verily 
I have no power with him to save you in 
anywise. Having said this, he arose and re- 
entered the room of Ayesha, 

“ Mahomet, exhausted by the exertion he 
had undergone, lay down upon his bed: and 
Ayesha, seeing him to be very weak, raised 
his head from the pillow, and laid it tenderly 
upon her hosom, At that moment one of her 
relatives entered with a green tooth-pick in 
his hand. Ayesha observed that the eve of 
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Mahomet rested on it, and, knowing it to be 
anch an he liked, asked whether he wisbed 
to haveit. He signified assent. Chewing it 
a little to make it soft and pliable, she placed 
itin his hand. This pleased him, for he 
took up the tooth-pick and used it, rubbing 
his teeth with hia ordinary vigour, then he 
put it down. 

«His strength now rapidly sank. He 
seemed to be aware that doath was drawing 
near. He called for a pitcher of water, and, 
wetting his face, prayed thua: “O Lord, I be- 
seech thee to assist me in the agonies of 
death!” Then three times he ojaculated 
earnestiy, “ Gabriel, como close unto me 1 

- At this time he began to blow upon 
himself, perhaps in the half-consciousness of 
delirium, repeating the while an ejaculatory 
form which he had been in the habit of prav- 
ing over persons wlio worc very Rick. When 
he censed, from weakness, Ayesha tnok up 
the task, and continued to hlow upon him 
and recite the same prayer. Then, keeing 
that he was very low, sho seized his right 
hand and rubbed it (another practice of the 
Prophet whon visiting the sick), repeating all 
the while the carnest invocation. But Maho- 
met was too far gone to bear cven this. Ho 
now wished to be in perfect guiet: "Take of 
thy hand from me, he said, 'that cannot 
benefit me now. After a little he prayed in 
a whisper, ' Lord grant me pardon, and join 
me to the companionship on high !' Then at 
intervals: “ Eternity in Paradise!” ' Pardon!' 
“Yes, the blessed companionship on high! 
He stretched himself gently. Then all was 
still. His head grew heavy on the breast of 
Ayesha. The Prophet of Arabia was dead. 

“ Softly removing his head from her bosom, 
Ayesha placed it on the pillow, and rising up 
joined the other women, who were beating 
their faces in bitter lamentation. 

«The sun had but shortly passed the meri- 
dian. It was only an hour or two since Ma- 
homet had entered the mosgue cheerful, and 
seemingly convalescent. He now lay cold in 
death.” 

As n00n as the intelligence of the Prophet's 
death was published a crowd of people as- 
sembled at the door of the house of “Ayishah, 
exclaiming, “ How can our Apostle be dcad: 
he who was to be our witness in the Day of 
Judgment?”" “No,” paid “Umar, “bo is not 
lead, he has gone to visit his Lord as the 
Prophet Moses did, when, after an absence of 
forty days, he reappeared to his people. Our 
Prophet will be restored to us, and those are 
traitors to the cause of Islam who say he is 
dead. If they say s0, let them be cut in 
pieces.” But Abi Bakr entered the house at 
this juncture, and after viewing the body of 
the Prophet with touching demonstrations of 
affection, he appeared at the door and 
nddreased the crowd thus: «O Muslims, if 
ye adore Muhammad, know that Muhammad 
is dead. If ye adore God, God is alive, and 
cannot die. Do ye forget the verse in the 

Gur'an : “Muhammad is no more than an 
apostle. Other apostles have already passed 
before him?” (see Sirah iii. 138), and also 
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the other verse, Thou sbalt snrely die. O 

Muhammad, and they also shall die?'” (see 

Surah xxxix. 81). “Umar acknowledged his 

error, and the crowd was satisfed and dis- 
rsed, 

Al-Abbiis presided at the preparations for 
the hurial, and the body was duly washed 
and perfumed. There was some dispute 
between the @uraiah and the Angir as to 
the place of burial, but Abi Bakr silenced 
them, afirming that he had heard Muham- 
mad say that a prophet should be buried on 
the spot where he died. A grave was accord- 
ingly dag in the ground within the house of 
“Ayishah, and undor the bed on which the 
Prophet died. This spot is now known as 
the Hujrah, or chamber, at al-Madinah. Tbe 
Inst rites were performed hy Ali and the 
(wo ons of al“Abbis.  (HUJRAH.) 

The foregoing ucconnt of Muhaminad'a 
death is that of Sunni traditioniste. The 
Shi'ahs deny almost every word af it, and give 
the following as an authentic narrative of the 
Prophet's denth. The manifest object being 
to estahlish the claim of “Ali to be Muham- 
mad's snccoraor, It is translated from the 
Shifah book entitled the Hayatu /- (ulah (sce 
Mexrrick's translation, p. 88) :— 

“The Prophet returned to his house, and 
inthe space of three days his sickness be- 
came severe. He then tied a bandage on his 
head, ad leaning on the Commander of the 
Faithful (1.e. “Ali) and Fazl-ibn-Abbis, went 
tothe mesjed and ascended the mimber (or 
pulpit), and, sitting down, nddressed the 
people thus: “The time isnear when 1 shall 
be concealed from you  Whoever has any 
elaim on me, let him now declare it. Verily, 
none can claim favour at the hand of God 
but by obeying Him, and none can expect to be 
safe without good works, or to enjoy the favour 
of God without obedience. Nothing but good 
works will deliver from divine wrath, and 
verily, if I should ain, I should go to hell. 
O Lord, I have delivered thy message." He 
then came down from the mimber and per- 
formed short prayers with the people, and 
returned to the house of Ummsalmah, where 
heremaincd one or two days. That cursed 
woman Auyeshah, having satisfied his other 
wives on the subject, came to the Prophet, 
and induced him by entreaties to yo to her 
house, whore his sickness hocamo very op- 
pressive. At the hour for morning prayers 
Bilal shouted the zzfin, but the Prophct, near 
his departure to the holy world, heard it not. 
Anyeshah then sent to her father, Abubekr, 
togo to the mesjed, and lead the devotions of 
the people, and Hafsah sent the same mexs- 
sage to Omar. As these two women were 
conversing about the matter before the Pro- 
phet, not seeming to suppose that he under- 
atood them, he interrupted them, saying, 
« @uit such talk , you are like the women that 
tried to lead Yusuf astray” Finding that, 
contrary to his orders, Abubekr and Omar 
were in the city with seditious designs, he 
was very sorrowful, and oppressed as he was 
with a severe disease, he rose, and leaning on 
Aly and Fazl-bin-Abbis, with extreme dif- 
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ficulty went to the menjed, lest Abubekr or 
Omar should perform prayers, and the ea 
doubt who shonld be his successor, ar- 
riving at the mesjed, he found that the cursed 
Abubekr bad occupied the place of the leader 
of prayera, and already begun the devotiong 
with the people. The Prophet, with his 
blessed hand, signed to Abubekr to remove, 
and he took his place, and from weakness sat 
down to perform prayers, which he began anew, 
regardiess of Abubekr'x commencement. 

“On returning to his house Muhammad 
summoned Abubekr, Omar, and some others, 
and demanded if he bad not ordered them 
to depart with the army of Asimeh. They 
replied that he had. Ahubekr said that he 
had gone and rotarned again, and Omar said 
that he did not go, for he did not wish to hear 
of the Prophoet's sickuess from another. Mu- 
hammad then told them to go with the army 
of Asaimah, and thrce times pronounced a 
curae on any who should disohey. His 
exertiona produced such exhaustion that he 
swooned, on which the Musalmans present 
and his wives and children wept and lamented 
aloud. At length the Prophet opened his 
bleszed eyes, and said, ' Bring mean inkstand 
and a sheep's shoulder-blade, that I may 
write ar direction which will prevent your 
going sstray.” One of the Companions of the 
Prophet rose to bring wbat he had ordered, 
but Omar said, "Come back, he speaks deli- 
riously, disease has overcome him, and the 
book of God is sufficient for na' It is, how- 
ever, a disputed matter whether Omar said 
this. However, they said to the Prophet, 
 Shall we bring what you ordered,' He re- 
plied, “ After what I have heard from you I 
do not need them, bnt I give you a dying 
charge to treat my family well, and not turn 
from them. (The compiler observos that this 
tradition about tho inkstand and shoulder- 
blade is mentioned in several Sunni books.) 

« During the last sickness of the Prophot, 
while he was Iying with his head in Aly's lap, 
and Abbts was standing before him and 
brushing away the flies with his cloak, he 
opened his eyes and asked Abbis to become 
his executor,'pay his debts, and support his 





family. Abbas said he was an old man with 
a large family, and could not do it. 'Muhum- 
mad then proferred the same to Aly, who was 
80 much affected that he could not command 
utterance for some time, but as soon as he could 
speak, promised with the greatest devotion to 
perform the Prophet's reguest. Muhammad, 
after being raised into a sitting posture, in 
which he was supported by Aly, ordered Bilal 
to bring his helmet, called XLool-jabeen (Lu “- 
jabin) : his coat of mail, Latil- Kazool (Zatu I- 
Kuzil), his banner, Akab, his sword, Zool- 
ukir (Zu “-fiyar), his turbans, Suhdb and 
Tahmeeuh: his two party-coloured garmonts, 
bis little staff, and his walking cane, Mam- 
eshook. In relating the story, Abbis remarked 
that he had never before seen the party- 
coloured scarf, which was 820 lustrons as 
neariy to blind the eyes. The Prophet now 
addressed Aly, saying, “ Jibraeel brougbt me 
this article and told me to put it into the ' 
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rings of my meil, and bind it on me for n 
girdle.” Hethen called for his two paira of 
Arab ahoes, one pair of which had been 
patched, Next he ordered the shirt he wore 
on the night vf the Marfj, or ascent to hea- 
ven,and the shirt he wore at the battle of 
Ohod. He then called for his three cap3, one 
of which he wore in journeying, another on 
festivals, and the third when sitting among 
his Companions. He then told Bilal to bring 
his two mules, Shahba and Daldul, his two 
she-catnels, Ghazb4 and Sahbai, and his two 
horses, Jinah and Khyrdam. 

“ Jinah was keopt at the door of the mesjed 


' for the use of a messenger, and Khyrdam war 


mounted by the Prophet at the hnttle of 
Ohod, where Jihraeel eried, " Advance, Khyr- 
dam.' Last, he called for his ass Yafoor. 
Muhammad now directed Abbas to take Aly's 
place, and support his hack. He then said, 
“Rise, O Aly, and take these my property, 
while I yet live, that no one may guarrel 
with you abont them after I am gone.' 

“ When I rose, said Aly, “my feet were 80 
cramped that it was with the utmost dif- 
Aculty that I cvuld move. Having taken the 
articles and animals to my house, I returned 
and stood before the Prophet, who on seeing 
me took his ring from bis right hand, point- 
ing the way of truth, and put it on my right 
hand, the house being full of the Benu Hishim 
and other Musulmans, and while from weak- 
ness his head nodded to the right and left, he 
cried aloud, “O company of Musulmans, Aly 
is my brother, my successor, and Khaleefah 
among my people and sect, he will pay my 
debts and cancel my engagemonts. O ye songs 
of Hishim and Abdul-mutalib, and ye other 
Musulmans, be not hostile to Aly, and do not 
oppose him, lest ye be led astray, and do not 
envy him, nor incline from him to another, 
lest ye become infidels, He then ordered 
Abbis to givo his place to Aly. Abbas re- 
plied, 'Do you removean old man to sent a 
child in bis place?' The Prophet repeated 
tho order, and the third time Abbas rose in 
anger, and Aly took his place. Muhammad, 
finding his uncle angry, said to him, “Do 
nothing to cause me to leavo the world 
offonded with you, and ray wrath send you to 
hell” On hearing this, Abbis went back to 
his place, and Muhammad directed Aly to lay 
him down. 

“ The Prophet said to Bilal, ' Bring my two 
songs Hasan and Husain," When they were 
presented he pressed them to his bosom, 
smelt and kissed those two flowers of the 
garden of prophecy. Aly, fesring they would 
trouble the Propbet, was about to take them 
away: but he said, “ Let them be, that I may 
smetl them, and thoy smeil me, and we pre- 
pare to meet each others for after I am gone 
great calamities will befall them, but may 
God curse those that cause them to fear and 
do them injustice. O Lord, I commit them to 
Thee and to the worthy of the Faithful, 
namely, Aly-bin-Abutalib. “The Prophet then 
dismissed the people and they went away, hut 
Abbis and his son Fazl, and Aly-bin-Abu- 
talib, and those belonging to the house- 
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hold of the Prophet, remained. Abbas then 
said to the Prophet, “If the Khalifat (Khi- 
lifah) is established among us, the Benu 
Hashin, assure us of it, that we may rejoicej 
but if you foresee that they will treat us un- 
justly and deprive us of the Khalifat, com- 
mit us to your Companions.' Muhammad 
replied, “After I am gone they will weaken 
and overcome you, at which declaration all 
the family wept, and, moreover, despaired of 
the Prophet's life. 

'“ Aly continued to attend Muhammad night 
and day, never leaving him except from the 
most imperative necessity, On one of these 
occasions, when Aly was absent, the Prophet 
said, “Call my friend and brother." Auyeshah 
and Hafsah sent for their fathers, Abubekr 
and Omar, but he turned from them and 
covered his face, on which they remarked, 
“ He does not want us, he wants Aly," whom 
Fatimah called j and Muhammad pressed him 
to his bosom, and they mingled their perspi- 
ration together, and the Prophet communi- 
cated to him a thousand chapters of know- 
ledge, each opening toa thousand more. One 
tradition declares that Muhammad kept Aly 
in his bed till his pure spirit left his body, 
bis arm meanwhile embracing Aly.” 

(In compiling this account of the life of 
Muhammad, we must express our deep obli- 
gations to Sir William Murr's Life of Mahomet 
(Isted., 4vols., 2nd ed.,1 vol. : Smith, Elder 
and Co., London). In many cases we have 
given tbe 1psissima verba of his narrative, 
with his kind permission. The chief litera- 
ture on the subject, in addition to Sir William 
Muir's work, is: Das Leben und die Lehre des 
Mohammad, A. Sprenger, Berlin, 1869, Spect- 
men Historie Arabum, E. Pocock, Oxon. 1650: 
Ismuel Abulfeda De Vita et Rebus gestis Mo- 


hamedis, J. Gagnier, Oxon. 1723: Life of 


Mahomet, Washington Irving, London, 1850: 
Life of Makomed from Oriyinal Sources, A. 
Sprenger, Allahabad, 18518 Assays on the 
Life of Muhammad, Syud Ahmad Khan, 
C.8.L, London, A Uritical Examination 
Of the Life and Teachings of Muhammad, 
Syud Ameer Ali Moulla, LL. D., London, 1873, 
Islam and its Founder, S.P.C.K., 1878, Ma- 
hontet et Ie Coran, T. Barthelemy de St. Hilaire, 
1865, The True Nature of the Imposture 
- Fully Explained, H. Prideaux, London, 1718, 
the first three volumes of the modern part of 
An Universal History, London, 1770 (spe- 
cially recommended by Dr. Badger): Tareek:- 
isTabari, Zotenberg : Das Leben Mohamimed's 
nach Ibn Ishik, bearbeitet von Ibn Hischam, G. 
Weil, 2 vols., 1864. The earliest biographers 
whose works are exstant in Arabic, are Ibn 
Ishig (A8. 151), Ibn Hisham (A.H. 218), al- 
Wagidi (A.H. 207), at-Tabari (A.H. 3107.J 

Muhammad is referred to bv name in four 
places in the @ur'in:— 

Siwah iii. 1388: “Muhammad is but an 
apostle: apostles have passed away before 
his times what if he die, oris killed, will ye 
rotreat upon your heels?” 

Surah xxxili. 40: “ Muhammad is not the 
fatber of any of your men, but the Apostle of 
God, and tle Seal of the Prophots.” : 
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Sirah xlvii. 2: “ Those who believe and 
do right and believe in what is revealed to 
Muhammud,—and itis the truth from their 
Lord,—He will cover for them their offences 
and set right their mind.” 

Sirah xlviii. 29: “Muhammad is the 
Apostle of God." 

Heissaid to have been foretold by Jesus 
under the name of Ahmad. Sirah Ixi. 6: 
“ Giving you glad tidings of an Apostle who 
shall come after me whose name shall be 
Ahmad.” fanmap.) 

According toa tradition of Ibn “Abbas, the 
Prophet said: “My name in the Gur'an is 
Muhammad, and in the Injil Ahmad, and in 
the Taurat Ahyad (from the. root Ana, “to 
shun”), and JI am called Ahyad because I 
shun hell-fire more than any of my people.” 
(dn-Nawawi, Wistenfeld3 edition, p. 28.) 


MUHAMMAD, The Character of. 
(0) Sir William Muir (Life of Mahomet, new 
ed. p. 537 et segg.), bas carefully collated 
from the traditions embodied by tbe secre- 
tary of al-WagidI. an account of the person 
and character of Muhammad. “ This account,” 
as Sir William Muir remarks, “illustates ge- 
nerally the style and contents of the Muslim 
biographies of their Prophet.” 

“When Ayesha was guestioned about Ma- 
homet she used to say: "He was a man just 
such as yourselves, he laughed often and 
smiled much.” “But how would he occupy 
himself at home?' ' Even as any of you 
occupy yourselves. He would mend his 
clothes, and cobble his shoes. He used to 
help me in my household dunties, but what 
he did oftenest was to sew. If he had the 
choice between two matters, he would choose 
the easiest, s0 as tbat no sin acerued there- 
from. He never took revenge excepting 
where the honour of God was concerned. 
When angry with any person, he would say, 
“« What hath taken such a one that he should 
soil his forebead in the mud!” 

“His humility was shown by his riding 
upon as8es, by his accepting the invitation 
even of slaves, and when mounted, by his 
taking another behind him. He would say: 
“I sit at meals as a servant doeth, and Ieat 
like a servant: for I really am a servant”: 
and he would sit as one that was always 
ready to rise. He discouraged (supereroga- 
tory) fasting, and works of mortification. 
When seated with his followers, he would 
remain long silent ata time. In the mosgue 
at Medina they used to repeat pieces of 
poetry, and tell stories regarding the incidents 
that occurred in the (days of ignorance, and 
laugh, and Mahomet listening to them, would 
smile at what they said. 

« Mahomet hated nothing more than Iying 
and whenever he knew that any of his fol- 
lowers had erred in this respect, he would 
hold himself aloof frora them until he- was 
assured of their repentance. 


« His Speech. 
“He did not speak rapidly, running his 
words into one avotber, but enunciated each 
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syllable distinctly, so that what he said was 
imprinted in the memory of every one who 
heard him. Whenat public prayers, it might 
be known from a distance that he was read- 
ing by the motion of his beard. He never 
readin a singing or chanting style: but he 
would draw 'out his voice, resting at certain 
places. Thus, in the prefatory words of a 
Sura, he would pause after besmilldhi, after 
al Rahman, and again after al Rahim. 


« Gait. 
"He used to walk so rapidly that the 
peopis half ran behind him, and could hardly 
eep up with him. 


« Hubits in Euting. 


He never ate reclining, for Gabriel had 
told him that such was the mamner of kings: 
nor had he ever two men to walk behind 
him. He used to eat with his thumb and his 
two forefingers5 and when he had done, he 
would lick them, beginning with the middle 
one. When offered by Gabriel the valley of 
Mecca full of gold, he preferred to foreyo it: 
saying that when he was hungry he would 
come before the Lord lowly, and when full, 
with praise, 


“ Moderation. 

""A servant-maid being once long in return- 
ing from an errand, Mahomet was annoyed, 
and said: “If it were not for the law of re- 
taliation, I should have porinhed you with 
this tooth-pick' (1.e. with an inappreciably 
light punishment). 


« Customs at Pruyer. 


“He used to stand for such a length of 
time at prayer that his legs would swell. 
When remonstrated with, he said: ' What! 
shall I not behave as a thankful servant 
should?' He never yawned at prayer. When 
he sneezed, he did so with & subdned voice, 
covering his face. At funerals he never rode: 
he would remain silent on such occasions, as 
if conversing with himself, so that the people 
used to think he was holding communication 
with the dead. 


" Rejusal to make Personul Une or' Tithes. 


“ While he accepted presents he refused to | 


use anytbing that had been offered as alms: 
neither would he allow anyone in his family 
to use whut had been brought us alms: ' For, 
said he,  alms are the impurity of mankind ' 
(4e. that which cleanses their impurity). His 
scruples on this point were so strong that he 
would not eat even a date picked up on the 
road, lest perchance it might have dropped 
from a tithe load. 


“ Food Relished, 


“ Mahomet had sa special liking for sweet- 
meats and honey. He was also fond of 
cucumbers and of undried dates. When & 
lamb or a kid was being cuoked, Mahomet 
would go tv the pot, take uut the shoulder. 
and eat it, He used to cat moist dates and 
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cooked food together. What he most relished 
Was & mess of bread cooked with meat, and a 
dish of dates dressed with butter and milk. 

“ Mahomet used to have sweet (rain) water 
kept for his use. 


« Women und Scents. 

“A great array of traditions are produced 
to pray that the Prophet was fond of women 
and scents, and liked these of all things inthe 
world the best. Ayesha used to say: "The 
Prophet loved three thinga—women, scents, 
and food: he had his henrt's desire of the 
two first, but not of the last.” 


« Straitened means at Medina. 

“' Ayesha tells us that for months together 
Mahomet did not get a full meal. “ Months 
used to pass,” she says again, “and no fire 
would be lighted in Mahomet's house, either 
for baking bread or cooking meat.' “How, 
then, did ye live?' “By the “two black 


. things" (dates and water), and by what the 
g y 


Citizens used to send unto us, the Lord re- 
guite them! Such of them as had milch 
cattle would send us a little milk. The Pro- 
phet never enjoyed the luxury of two kinds 
of food the same day: if he had fiesh there 
was nothing else, and so if he had dates, so 
likewise if he had bread.” 

“We possessed no sieves, but uused to 
bruise the grain and blow off the husks." 


“« Appearance, Habits, gc. 


“ He used to wear two garments. His irdr 
(under-garment) hung down three or four 
inches below his knees. His mantle was not 
wrapped round him so as to cover his body, 
but he would draw the end of it under his 
shoulder. 

“He used to divide his time into three 
parts: one was given to. God, the second 
allotted to his family, the third to himself. 
When public business began to press upon 
him, he gave up one half of the latter portian 
to the service of others. 

““ When he pointed he did s0 with his whole 
hand: and when he was astonished he turned 
his hand over (with the palm upwards). In 
speaking with anotber, he brought his hand 
near to the person addressed: and he would 
strike the palm of the left in the thumb of 
the right hand. Angry, he would avert his 
face: joyful, he would look downwards. He 
often smiled, and, when he laughed, his teeth 
used to appear white as hailstones. 

“In the interval allotted to others, he re- 
ceived all that came to him, listened to their 
representations, and occupied himself in dis- 
posing of their business and in bearing what 
they had to tell him. He would say on such 
occasions: "Let those that are here give in- 
formation regarding that which passeth to 
them that are absent: and they that cannot 
themselves appear to make known their 
necessities, let others report them to mein 
their staad: the Lord will establish the feet 
of such in the Day of Judgwent," 
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« Seal of Prophecy. 

« This, says one, was a protuberance on the 
Prophet's back of the size and appearance of 
a pigeon's egg. It is said to have been the 
divine seal which, sccording to the predictions 
of the Scriptures, marked Mahomet as the 
last of the Prophets. How far Mahomet 
himself encouraged this idea it is impos- 
sible to say. From the traditions it would 
seem to have been nothing more than a mole 
of unusual size: and the saying of Mahomet, 
that “God had placed it there, was probably 
the germ of supernatural associations which 
grew up concerning it. 


« Hair. 

«His hair used to be combed, it was 
neither curling nor smooth. He had, says 
one, four curled locks. His hair was ordi- 
narily parted, but he did not care if it was 
not so. According to another tradition, ' The 
Jews and Christians used to let their hair fall 
down, while the heathen parted it. Now 
Mahomet loved to follow the people of the 
Book in matters concerning which he had no 
express command. So he used to let down 
his hair without parting it. Subseguently, 
however, he fell into the habit of parting 
it. 

« Moustache. 


: Mahomet used to clip his moustache. A 
Magian once came to him and said: (You 
ought to clip your beard and allow your 
moustaches to grow.' “Nay, said the Pro- 
phet, 'for my Lord hath commanded me to 
clipthe moustaches and allow the beard to 


grow. 
“ Dress. 


« Various traditions are guoted on the dif- 
ferent colours he nsed to wear—wbite chiefly, 
but also red, yellow, and green. He some- 
times put on woollen clothes. Ayesha, it is 
said, exhibited a piece of woollen stuff in 
which she swore that Mahomet died. She 
adds that he once bad a black woollen 
dress, and she still remembered, as she 
apoke, the contrast between the Prophet's 
fair skin and the black cloth. ' The odour of 
it, however, becoming unpleasant, he cast it 
off, for he loved sweet odours.' 

“He entered Mecca on tbe taking of the 
city (some say) with a black turban. He 
hudalso a black standard. Tbe end of his 
tnrban used to hang down between his shoul- 
ders. He once received the present of 
scarf for & turban, which bad u figured or 
apdited fringe, and this he cut otf before 
wearing it. He was very fond of striped 
Yemen stuffs. He used to wrap his turban 
many times round his head, and “the lower 
edge of it used to appear like the soiled 
clothes of an oil-dealer." 

“He once prayed in a silken dress, and 
tben cast it aside with abhorrence, saying : 
« Such stuff it doth not become the pious to 
wear." Onancther occusion, as he prayed in 
& tigured or spotted mantle, the spots at- 
tructed bis notice, when be bad ended, he 
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said: "Take away that mantie, for verily it 
hath distracted me in my prayers, and bring 
me a common one. His sieeve ended at the 
wrist. The robes in which he was in the 
habit of receiving embassies, and his fine 
Hadhramaut mantle, remsined with the Ca- 
liphs, when worn or rent, these garments 
were mended with fresh cloth, and in after 
times, the Caliphs used to wear them at the 
festivals. When he put on new clothes 
(either an under-garment, 8 girdle, ora tur- 
ban), the Prophet would offer up & prayer 
such as this: “Praise be to the Lord who 
hath clothed me with that which shall hide 
my nakedness and adorn me while Ilive. 1 
pray Thee for the good that is in this, and 
the good that hath been made for it, and I 
seek refuge from the evil that is in the same, 
and from the evil that hath been made for it." 


« Shoes. 


“His servant, Anas, had charge of his 
shoes and of his water-pot. After his master's 
death, Anas used to show his shoes. They 
were after the Hadhramaut pattern, with 
twothongs. In the year 100 or 110 A.H., one 
went to buy shoes at Mecca, and tells us that 
the shoomaker offered to make them exactly 
after the model gf Mahornet's, which he said 
he had seen in the possession of Fatima, 
granddaughter of Abbas. His shoes used to 
be cobbled. He was in the habit of praying 
with his shoes on. On one occasion, having 
taken them off at prayers,all the people did 
likewise, but Mahomet told them there was 
no necessity, for be had merely taken off 
his own because Gabriel had apprised him 
that there was some dirty substance attach- 
ing to them (cleanliness being reguired in all 
the surroundings at prayer). The thongs of 
his shoes once broke, and they mended them 
for him by adding a new piece: after the ser- 
vice, Mahomet desired his shoes to be taken 
away and the thongs restored as they were: 
“For, said he, 'I was distracted at prayer 
thereby." 

« Tooth-picks. 

« Ayesha tells us that Mahomet never lay 
down, by night or by day, but on waking he 
applied the tooth-pick to his teeth before he 
performed ablution. He used it 80 much as 
to wear away his gums. The tooth-pick was 
always placed conveniently for him at night, 
80 that, when he got up in the nigbt to pray, 
he might use it before his lustrations. One 
says that be saw him with the toothpick in 
his mouth, and that he kept saying ai, 44, 
asif about to vomit. His tooth-picke were 
made of the green wood of the palm-tree. 
He never travelled without one. 


« Articles of Toilet. 

“ He very freguently oiled his hair, poured 
water on his beard, and applied antimony to 
his eyes. 

« Armour. 

« Four sections are devoted to the descrip- 
tion of Mahomet's armour,—his swords, coats 
vf mail, shields, lances, and bows. 
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« Miscellaneows. 

“ The Prophat used to snuff simsim (sesa- 
mum), and wash his hands in a decoction of 
the wild plum-tree. When he was afraid of 
forgetting snythiny, he would tie a thread on 
his finger or his ring. 


“ Horses. 


“The first horse which Mahomet ever 

ossessed was one he purchased of the Bani 

szfra, for ten owckeas (ounces of silver): 
and he called its name sakb (running water), 
from the easiness of its paces. Mahomet was 
mounted on it at the battle of Ohod, when 
there was but one other horse from Medina 
on the field. He had also a horse called 
Sabdha (Shamjah?): he raced it and it won, 
and be was greatly rejoiced thereat. He had 
a third horse, named Murtujis (neigher). 


“« Riding Camels. 

“Besides Al Caswa (al-Gaswa), Mahomet 
had a camel called Adhba (al-“Azba), which 
in speed outstripped all others. et one 
day an Arab passed it when at its fleetest 

ce. The Moslema were chagrined at this: 
bat Mabomet reproved them, saying, "It is 
the property of the Lord, that whensoever men 
exalt anything, or seek to exalt it, then the 
Lord putteth down the same. 


“ Milch Camels. 

“ Mahomet had twenty milch camels, the 
same that were Piare: at Al Ghfba. Their 
milk was for the support of his family : every 
evening they gave two large skinsful. Omm 
Salmah relates: “Our chief food when we 
lived with Mahomet was milk. The camels 
used to be brought from Al Ghiba every 
evening. I had one called Aris, and Ayesha 
one called Al Samra. The herdmanfed them 
at Al Jbania, and brought them to our homes 
in the evening. There was also'one for Ma- 
homet. . 

“« Milch Flocks. 


“Muhomet had seven goats which Omm 
Ayman used to tend (this probably refers to 
an early period of bis residence at Medina). 
His flocks yrazed at Ohod and Himna alter- 
nately, and were brought back to the house 
of that wife whose turn it was for Mahomet 
tobein herabode. A favourite yout having 
died, the Prophet desired its skin to be 
tanned. 

“ Mahomet attached a pecnliar blessing to 
the possession of goats. " There is no house," 
he would say, ' possessing a goat, but a bles- 
sing abideth thereon: and there is no house 
possessing three goats, but the angels pass 
the night there praying for its inmates until 
the morning." 

« Servants. 

“ Fourteen or fifteen persons are mentioned 
who served the Prophet at various times. 
His slavos he always freed. 


« Horses. 


“ Abdalluah ibn Yazid relates that he suw 
the houses in which the wives of the Prophet 
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@welt,at the time when Omar ibn Al Aziz, 
Governor of Medina (about 4.H. 100) demo- 
lished them. They were built of unburnt 
bricks, and had separate apartments made of 
palm-branches, daubed (or huilt-up) with 
mud, he counted nine houses, each having 
separate apartments, in the space extending 
from the house of Ayesha and the gate of 
Mahomet to the house of Asma, daughter of 
Hosein. Observing the dwelling-place of 
Omm Salma, he guestioned her grandson con- 
cerning it, and he told him that when the 
Prophet was absent on the expedition to 
Dfima, Omm Salma built up an addition to 
her house with a wall of unburnt bricks. 
When Mahomet returned, he went in to 
her, and asked what new building this 
was. She replied, “I purposed, O Prophet, 
to shut out the glances of men thereby!' 
Mahomet answered: "O Omm Salma! verily, 
the most unprofitable thing that eateth 
up the wealth of the Believer is building.' 
A citizen of Medina present at the time, con- 
firmed this account, and added that the cur- 
tains of the door were of black hair-cloth. 
He was present, he said, when the despatch 
of the Caliph Abd al Malik (a.n. 86-88) was 
read aloud, commanding that these houses 
should be brought within the area of the 
mosgue, and he never witnessed sorer weeping 
than there was amongst the people that day. 
One exclaimed: “I wish, by the Lord! that 
they would leave these houses alone thus 
as they are: then would those that spring up 
hereafter in Medina, and strangers from the 
enda of the earth, come and see what kind of 
building sufficed forthe Propbet's own abode, 
and the sigbt thereof would deter men from 
extrayagance and pride.” 

« There were four houses of unburnt bricks, 
the apartmente being of palm-branches: and 
five houses made of palm-branches built up 
with mud and without any separate apart- 
ments. Each was three Arabian yards in 
length. Some say they had leather curtains 
for the doors. One cogld reach the roof with 
the hand. 

“ The house of Hiritha (Harisah) was next 
tothat of Mahomet. Now whenever Maho- 
met took to himself a new wife, he added 
another house to the row, and Hiritha was 
obliged successively to remove his house, and 
to build on the space beyond. At last this 
was repented 80 often, that the Prophet said 
to those about him: ' Verily, it shameth me 
to turn Hiriths over and over again ont of 
his house.” 


“ Properties. 

“ There were seven yardens which Mukhei- 
rick the Jew left to Mahomet. Omar ibn Al 
Aziz, the Caliph, said that, when Governor 
of Medina, he ate of the fruit of these, and 
never tasted sweeter dates. Others say that 
these gardens formed & portion of the con- 
fiscated estates of the Bani Nadhir. They 
were afterwards dedicated perpetually to 
Pious purposes. 

“$ Mahomet had three other properties :— 

"L The contiscated lands of the Bani 
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Nadhir. The produce of tbene was appro- 
priated to his own want. One of the plots 
wns called Mashruba Omm Ibrahim, the 
“summer garden of (Mary) the mother of 
Ibrahim," where the Prophet used to visit her. 

«II. Fadak: the fruits of this were reserved 
as a fund for indigent travellers. 

« III. The fifth share, and the lands received 
by capitulation,in Kheibar. This was divided 
into three parts. Two were devoted for the 
benefit of the Moslems generally (re. for State 
purposes) : the proceeda nf the third, Maho- 
met asaiyned for the support of his own 
family : and what remained over he added to 
the fund for the use of the Moslema.” (Thv 
Life of Muhomet, hy William Muir, Fsg., 
London, 1861, vol. ir., p. 325.) 

2 Dr. A. Sprenger, Persian translator of 
the Government of India, and Principal of the 
Calcutta Madrasah, gives the following valu- 
able roview of the character of Muhammad, 
as regards his assumption of the prophetic 
office :— 

“Upto his fortieth year, Mohammad de- 
vontly worehipped the gods of his fathers. 
The predominance of his imaginative powers, 
and his peculiar position, gave him & turn for 
religious meditation. He annually spent the 
month of Ramazan in seclusion in & cave of 
Mount Hirg, where the @orayshiiter ured to 
devote themasives to ascetic exercines. In 
this retreat he passed a certain number of 
nights in prayers, fasted, fed the poor, and 
gave himself up to meditation, and on his 
return to Makkah he walked seven times 
round the Ka'bah before he went to his own 
house. 

$ When he was ter years of age, the first 
doubts concerning idolatry arose in his mind. 
The true believers ascribe this crisis to & 
divine revelation, and therefore carefully con- 
ceal the circumstances which"may have given 
the firat impulso. It is likely that the eccen- 
tric Zaid, whom he must have met in Mount 
Hirg, first instilled purer notions respecting 
God into his mind, and induced him to read the 
Biblical history. To abjure the gods, from 
whom he had hoped for salvation, caused a 
wreat struggle to Mohammad, and he became 
dejected and fond of #olitude. He xpent the 
greater part of histimein Hiri, and came only 
oecasionally to Makkah for new provisions. 

“ Undisturbed meditation increased his 
excitement, and his overstrained braing 
were, even in aleep, occupied with doubts and 
speculations. In one of his visions he saw an 
angel, who said to him, ' Read.' He answered, 
“IT am not reading.” The angel laid hold of 
him and sgueezed him, until Mohammad suc- 
ceeded in making an effort. Then he released 
him, and said again, ' Read. Mohammad 
answered, I am not reading.” This was re- 
pented three times , and at length the angel 
said, “Read in the name of thy Lord, the 
Creator, who has created man of congealed 
blood s—read, for thy Lord is most beneficent. 
It is He who has taught by the pen (has re- 
venled the Scriptures): it is He who has 
taught man what he does not know' These 
are the initial words of a Surah of the @uran, 
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and the firat revelation which Mohammad re- 
ceived. If this dream was as momentons as 
authentic traditione make it, it must have 
been the orisis, which caused Mohammad to 
seek fortruth in the books of the Jews and 
Christians. The words of the angel admit 
hardiy xny other sense After much hesita- 
tion he determines to study the tenets of 
another faith, which was hostile to that of 
his fathers. His resolve is sanctioned by & 
vision, and he thanks the Creator, whom the 
@Gorayshitor always considered the grentest 
among their goda. for having sent a revala- 
tion to direct man. 

“ Itis certain, however, that no Musalmau 
will admit the sense which I give to these 
verses of the Guran and Mohammad himself, 
in the progress of his career, formally denied 
having read any part of the Scriptures before 
the Guran had been revealed to him. This, 
howerer, can only be true if he meant the 
first verses of the Guran, that is to say, those 
mentioned above: forin the following revela- 
tions he introduces the names of most pro- 
phets, he holds up their history as an ex- 
ample to the Makkians, he borr6ws expres- 
sions from the Bible which he admired for 
their sublimity, he hetrays his nogusintance 
with the gospels bv referring to an erro- 
neonsly transiated verse of St. John, for s8 
prt of his mission, and he freguently al- 
udes to the legends of the Rabbins and 
Christians. Whence has the Prophet of the 
Gentiles obtained his knowledge of the 
Bibiical history? He answers the guestion 
himself: It is God who has revealed it to me. 
This assertion satisfies the believer, and in s8 
hint to the inguirer in tracing the sources ot 
his information. He wonld hardiy have 
hazarded it had he not obtained his instrue- 
tion under considerable secresy. The apirit 
of persecntion at Makkah, which manifested 
itaelf against Zaid, made caution necessary 
for Mohammad, though originally he may 
have had no ulterior viewa,in making himself 
acguainted with another faith. Yet with all 
his precautiong, the @orayshites knew enongh 
of his history to disprove his pretensions. He 
himself confesses, in a Surah revealed at 
Makkah (Siirah xxv. 5), that they said that the 
Guran was a tissueof falsehood : that several 
people had assisted bim : andthat he preached 
nothing more than what was contained in the 
“ Assityr of the Ancients,” which he used to 
write, from the dictation of bis teachers, 
morning and evening. Who were the men 
who instructed Mohammnd? It is not likely 
that he would have dared to declare before 
them, that the doctrines which he had re- 
ceived from them had been revealed to him: 
nor is it likely that, had they been alive after 
the new religion had become triumpbant, they 
Would have allowed him to take all the credit 
tohimself. Those who exercised an influence 
upon Mohammad were his diaciples, but we 
find no instance in which he appeared to buy 
necresy by submitting to the dictation of 
others. I am inclined to think, therefore, that 
bis instructors died during his early career: 
and this supposition enables us to ascertain 
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the names of some of them. The few apeci- 
mens of the sayings of Zaid, which have been 

reserved, prove that Mohammad borrowed 
reely from him, not only his teneta, but even 
his expressions: and Zaid did not long sur- 
vire Mohammad's ussumption of his office. 
It is likely that Waragah. the cousin of Kha- 
dyjah, who, it would appear, brought about 
her marriage with Mohammad, who was the 
first to declare that the Great Law (namus 

wonld be revnled to him, and who expresse 
« wish to assist him during the persecutions 
to which every propbet was subject, was one 
of his teachers. Waragah died shortly before 
the time when he publicly proclaimed his 
mission. The defence of the Prophet, that 
the man, of whom his countrymen said that 
he assisted him in writing the Garan, was a 
foreiyner (Sirah xvi. 105), and unable to 
write 80 pure Arabic as the language of the 
Guran wns, leads us to saspert that one 
of bir chief nuthoritics for tho Bihlical legends 
wax 'Addas, a.monk of Nineveh, who was 
settled at Makkah. (See Tufsiru -Buiszawi 
on Sirah xxv. 6.) And there can be no 
doubt that the Rabbins of tho Hijaz com- 
municated to Mohammad their legends. The 
commentators upon the Guran inform us fur- 
ther, that ho used to listen to Jabr and Yasir, 
4wo sword-manufacturers at Makkah, when 
they read the scriptures : and Ibn Ishdg says, 
that he bad intercourse with 'Abdal-Rahman, 
a Ohristian of Zamtmah, but wo must never 
forget that the object of these authorities, in 
such mattere, is not to instroct their readers, 
but to mislead them. 

« Itis certain, from the context, where the 
expression occurs, sud from the commenta- 
tors on he Guran, that ' Asdt of the 
Ancients" in the name of a book: but we 
have very little information as to its origin 
ind contents. (See the Commentaries of si. 
Jaiziwi and the Jalalin on Sirah xxv.) 
"hat dogmas were propounded in it, besides 
Siblical legenda, appears from neveral paa- 
sages of the Guran, whore it is maid that it 
contained the doctrine of the Resurrection. 
(Sirahs xxvii. 70, xlvi. 16.) It is also cloar 
that it was known at Makkah before Moham- 
mad: for the Gorayshites told him that they 
and their fathera had been acguninted with it 
before he taught it, and that all that he 
taught was contained in it. (Sirah Ixviii. 15.) 
Mohammad had, in all like ihood, besides, a 
version of portions of the xcriptures, both of 
the genuine and some of thc apocrypbal 
workaj for he refers his nudience to them 
without reserve. Tabary informs us that 
when Mohammad first entered on his office, 
even his wife Khadyjah had rend the zcrip- 
tures, and was scguainted with the history of 
the propheta. (See Bal'imy's translation of 
Tabary in Persian.) 

“In epite of three passnger of the Guran 
guoted above, the meaning of which they 
clumsily pervert, almost all modern Musal- 
man writers, and many of the old ones, deny 
that Mohammad knew reading or writing. 
Good suthora, however, particularly among 
the Shiahs, aimit that he knew randing : but 
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they say he was nota skilful penman. The 
only support of the opinion of the fornier is 
one passage of the Guran, Sirah vii. 159, in 
which Mohammad says that he was the Pro- 
phet of the Ummis, and an Ummi himself. 
"This word, they any, mcana illiterate , hut 
others say it means a man who is not skiltul 
in writing : and others suppose it to maan & 
Makkian or an Arab. It is clear that they 
merely guess, from the context, at the rmean- 
ing of the word. Ummi is derived from 
ummah, "nation" (Latin gens, Greek ethnos), 
and on comparing the passages of the @aran, 
in which it occurs, it appears that it means 
gentile (Greek ethnicon). It is said in the 
(uran, that some Jews are honest, but others 
think there ia no harm ia wronging the 
Ummis. Imim Sadig obserres (Hiyatu “- 
@uluh, voL ii. chapter 6, p. 2) onthis passage, 
that the Arabs are meant under Ummis, and 
that they are called so, though they knew 
writing, becnuse God had revealed no book to 
them, and had sent them no prophet. Several 
instances in which Mohammad did read and 
writo sro recorded by Bokhary, Nasay, and 
othbrs. It in, howerer, certain that he wished 
to appcar ignorant, in order to raise the ele- 
Kance of the comporition of the @uran into a 
miracle. 
» t . . . 

“ According to one record, the doubtz, in- 
decision, and preparation of the Prophet for 
his office lasted seven years, and 80 sincere 
and intense were his meditations on mattera 
of religion, that they brought him to the 
brink of madness. In the Guran we can 
trace three phascs in the progress of the 
Tnind of Mohammad from idolatry to the for- 
mation of a new creed. First, the religion of 
the Kab'ah, in which he sincerely believed, . 
seems to have formed the Briseipal #abjaot of 
his meditations. The contemplation of nature, 
probably assisted by instruction, led him to 
the knowledye of tlie unity of God: and there 
is hardly a verso in the @uran which does not 
shew how forcibly he was struck with this 
truth. By satisfying the faith of his fathers, 
he tried to reconcile it with the belief in one 
God, and for some time he considered the 
idols round the Ka'bah daughters of God, who 
intercode with Him for their worshippers. 
But he gave up this beliof, chicfly because ho 
could not reconcile himself to the idea that 
God should have only daugliters, which waa 
iynominious in the eyer of an Arab and that 
men should have sons, who retlect honour on 
a lamily. He also oonnected the idolatrour 
worship of the black stone, and the ceromo- 
nies of the Hajj, and aimose all the other 
pagan usayes of the IHaramites, with their 
Abraham. This idea was not his own. The 
scoptics who preceded him held the rame 
opinion: yet it was neither ancieut nor yene- 
ral among the payan Arabs. We find no con- 
nexion between the teneta of Moses and those 
of the Haramiter: and though Biblical names 
are very freguent among the Musalmans, we 
do not find one instance of their occurrence 


| among the pagans of the Hijaz before Mo- 
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. Ithas been mentioned that the vision in 
which ho was ordered to read, cuused him 
finally to renounce idolatry wc are told that 
after this vision an interinission uf revelation, 
called futruh, took place, which lasted up- 
wards of two years. The meaning of fatrah 
is simply that. though this vision was & 
revelution, he did not assume his oftice for 
two vr three years. It is certain that he 
composcd many Surahs 'of the @uran during 
this time: and it must have been during this 
period that tho tenets of the Jews and Chris- 
timns seriously oecupied his mind. “ Boforo 
the vision he was an idolater: and after the 
futrah he posscased the ucgunintanco with the 
seripturul history which wc find in the 
(guran. Even after ho had declared himself 
a prophct, he shewed. during the beginning 
of his career, a strong leaning towards, and a 
sincere bolief in, the seriptures and Biblical 
legends: but in proportion to his success he 
separated himself from the Bible. 

“ Thisis the second phase in the proyross 
vf the Prophet's mind. His bclief in the 
scriptures does not imply that he ever be- 
longed to the Christian or Jewish Church. 
He never could reconcile his notions of God 

: with the doctrine of the Trinity, and with the 
Divinity of Christ, and he was diskusted with 
the monkish institution# “nd sectarian dis- 
putes of the Christians. His creed was: 

— “He is God alone. the Eternal God: He haw 
not begutton, and is not begotten and none 
is His egual! (Seo Sirah cxii.) Nothing, 
howover, can be more erroneous than to 
auppose that Mohammad was, at any period 
of his enrly career, a deist. Faith, when 
once extinct, cannot be revivod: and jt was 
his enthusiastic faith in inspiration that made 
him a prophet. Disappointed with the Jewish 
and Christian religions, he began to form a 
system of faith of his own: and this is tbe 
third phaso of the transition period. For 
some time, it sccms, he had no intention to 
prcach it publicly, but circumstances, as Well 
as the warm conviction of the truth vf his 
creed, at length prevailed upon him to spread 
it beyond the circle of his family and friends. 

» The mental excitement of the Propket 
was much increased during the Futruh, and 
like the ardent scholar in une of Sebillor's 
poems, who dared to lift tbc veil of truth, he 
was nearly annihilated by the light which 
breko in upon him. He usually wandered 
about in ho hills near Makkah, and was so long 
absent, that on one occasion, his wife being 
afraid that he was lost, sent men in scarch of 
him. He suffered from ballucinations of his 
senses, and, to finish his sufferings, he several 
times contemplated suicide by throwing him- 
sclf down from a precipice. His friends were 

' alarmed at his state of mind. Some con- 
sidered it as the eccentricities of & poetical 
genius : others thought that he was a kahin, 
or soothsayer, but the majority took a less 
cbaritable viow (see Sirah Ixix. 40, xx. 5), 
and declared that he was insane: and, as 
madness and melancholy are ascribed to 
supernatural influence in the East, they said 
that he was in the power of Satan and his 
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agents, the jinn. The callod in cxorcists : 
and he himself doubtod tho soundness of his 
mind, “I hear n soond,' he said to his wife, 
“and scea light. Tam afraid there are jinn 
in 190.” And on other oceasions ho said, 'I 
«an afraid I um a kuhin," "God will never 
allow that such shuuld befull thee,” said Kha- 
dyjah, "for thou kcepest thy engagementa, 
and assistest thy relations"  According to 
some secounts, she udded, ' Thou wilt be the 
prophet uf thy nation." And, in order to ro- 
move every doubt, xho took him to her 
cousin Warugahj and he said to her, ' 1 s00 
thou (ie, thy explanation) art correci: tho 
cause 'of tho oxcitement of tby husband is 
tho coming to him of the great nomos, law, 
which ix like the nomos of Moses. 
should be alive whon he receives his miasion, 
I would assist himj for I believe in him. 
After this Khadyjah went to the monk, 'Addas, 
and he contirmed what Waragah had asid. 
Waragah died soon after, before Mohammad 
entered on his mission. 

« The words of Mohammad, “1 am afraid I 
ama kabin, reguire some ex) lanation. The 
Arabs, previous to the promulgation of Islam, 
believed in kahins, soothsayers , and even in 
our days they have greater faith in saints 
and inspired persons than other #gually un- 
civilized nations. Such a belief is s0 nocos- 
sary a limitation of the personal freedom of 
the Bedouins, which knows no other bounda, 
that I considor it as the offepring of liberty. 
Even the most refractory spirit sees no humi- 
liatio in confessing his wrong-doings to & 
helpless secr, and in submitting to his deci- 
sions and by doing so, if be has embroiled 
himself, he can return to pcace with himself 
and with society. We find, therefore,. in the 
ancient history of Arabia, tbat litigations 
were freguently referred to celebrated kahins. 
These, it wouid appear, were eccentric per- 
aons, of yrent cunning, and not without genius. 
The specimens which we havo of their 
orucles are obscure, and usually in rhymed 
proso and incoherent sentences : and thoy are 
freguontly preceded by “ heavy oath to the 
truth of what they say, like some of the 
Surahs of the @uran. It was believec that 
they knew what wns concealed from the 
cyes of tbe common mourtals 3 but they were 
looked upon with awej for the Arabs con- 
ceived that they were possessed by, or allied 
with, Satuan and the jivn. Tho evil spirits 
used to approach the gates of heaven by 
atealth, to pry into the secrets which were 
being transacted between God and the angels, 
and to convey them to the kahina. Existing 
prejudices left no alternative to Mohammad 
but to proclaim himself & prophet who was 
inspired by God and His angels, or to be con- 
sidered & kabin possessed by Satan and his 
agents the jinn. 

“ Khadyjah and ber friends advised him to 
adopt the former course: and, after some he- 
sitation, he followed their advice, as it wonld 
appear, with his own conviction. His purer 
notions of the Deity, his moral conduct, his 
Pena Us for religious speculations, and 

is pisty, mere proofu suffciently strong to 
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convince an affoctionate wife that the super- 
natural inftuence, under which he was, cainc 
from heaven. But, as the pagyan Arabs had 
very imperfect notions of divine inspiration, 
it was necessary for him to prove to them, 
by the history of the prophets, that some 
seers were inspired by God: and to this end, 
he devoted more thun two-thirds of the 
Guran to Biblical legends, inost of which he 
has s0 welladapted to his own case, that if we 

' substitute the name of Moliammad for Moses 
and Abraham, we have his own views, fate, 
and tendency. And, in order to remove 
every doubt as to the cause of his excite- 
ment, Mohammad subseguently maintainod, 
that since he had assumed his oftice, henvon 
was surrounded by a strong guard of angels: 
and if the jinn venture to ascend to its pre- 
cincta, a flaming dart, that is to say, n ahoot- 
ing star, is thrown at them, and they arc pre- 
cipitated to the lower regions, and, there- 
fore, the kahins ceased with the comuence- 
ment of his mission. 

“ The declaration of Waragah, and of the 
monk 'Addas, that the great nomos would 
descend upon him, and the faith of his wife, 
noither conveyed full conviction nor gave 
they suflicient courage to Mohammad to 
declare himaelf publicly the messenger of 
God, on the contrary, they increased the 
morbid state of hias mind. A fatalist, as he 
was, it was a hallucination and afit which 
decided him to follow their ndvice. One day, 
whilst he was wandering about in the bills 
near Makkah, with the intention to destroy 
himself, he heard a voice: and, on raisiny 
his head, he beheld Gabriel, between heaven 
and earth: and the angel assured him that 
he was the prophet of God. This. hallucina- 
tionis one of the few clearly stated miracles 
to which he appeals in the Guran. Not 
even an allusion is made, in that book, to his 
fits, during which his followers believe that 
he received the revelations. This bears out 
the account of Wagidy, which I have followed, 
and proves that it was rather the exalted 
state of his mind, than his fits, which caused 
his friends to believe in his mission. Fright- 
ened by this apparition, he retuncd home: 
and, feeling unwell, he called for cuvering. 
Ho had a fit, and they povred cold water 
upon him, and when le was recovering 
from it, he received the revelation, " O thou 
covered, arise and preach, und magnify thy 
Lord, and cleanse thy garment, and fly every 
abomination': and henceforth, we are told, 
he received revelations without intermission : 
that is to say, the fatrah was at an end, and 
he assumed his office. 

“This crisis of Mohammad's struggles 
bears a strange resemblance to the opening 
scene of Goethe's Faust. He paints, in that 
admirable drama, the struggles of mind 
which attend the transition, in men of genius, 
from the ideal to the real—from youth to 
manhood. Both in Mohammad and in Faust 
the anguish of the mind, distracted by doubts, 
is dispelled by the song of angela, which 
rises from their own bosems, and is the voice 
of the consciousneas of their sincerity and 
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warmth in seeking for truth: and in both, 
after this crisis, the enthusiasm ebbs gru- 
dually down to calm design, and they now 
blasphemously sacritice their faith in God to 
sclf-aggrandisement, In this respect the re- 
semblance of the second part of Faust to 
Mohammad's career at Madinah is complete. 
As the period of transition in the life of 
the Propbet has hitherto been completely 
unknown in Europe, Goethe's general picture 
of tliis period, inthe life of enthusiasts, is like 
a prediction in reference to the individual 
case of Mohammad. 

"Some uuthors consider the fits of the 
Prophet as the principal oridence of his mia- 
sion, and it is thereforo necessary to any « 
few words on them. They wero preceded 
by & great depressivn of spirits: he wax 
despondent, and his face wus clouded: and 
thoy were ushcred in by coldness of the 
extremities and shivering. He shook, as if 
he were sutfering of ague, und called out for 
covering. His mind was in a most painfully 
excited state, He heard atinkling in his ears, 
as if bells were ringing: ora humming, as if 
bees were swarming round his head: and his 
lips guivered, but this motion was under the 
control of volitioh. If the attuck proceeded 
beyond this stage, his eyes became fixed and 
staring, and the motions of his hend became 
convulsive and automatic. At length, per- 
spiration broke out, which covered his face 
in large drops, and with this ended the 
attack. Sometimes, however, if he had « 
riolent tit, he fell comatose to the ground, 
like a person who is intoxicated, and (at 
least at a latter period of his life) his face 
was flushed, and his respiration stertorous, 
and he remained in that state for some time. 
The bystanders sprinkled water in his face : 
but he himself fancied that he would derive 
a great benefit from being cupped on the 
head. This is all the information which I 
have been able to collect concerning the fits 
of Mohammad. It will be observed that we 
have no distinct account of & paroxysm be- 
tween the one which he had in his infancy, 
and thc one after which he assumed his 
office. It is likely that up to his forty-fowrth 
yearthev were not habitual. Thc alarm of 
the nursc, under whosc care he had beon two 
years before he hud the fgrmer of these two 
fits, shows thatit was tbe first, and the agoand 
Circumstances under which he had it, render 
itlikely that it was solitary, and caused by 
tho heat of the sun and gastric irritation. 
The fit after which he assumed his office 
was undoubtedly brought on by long-con- 
tinued and increasing mental excitement, and 
by his ascetic exercises. We know that he 
used freguently to fast, and that he some- 
times devoted the greater part of the night 
toprayer. The bias of the Musalmans is to 
gloss over the aberration of mind, and the 
intention to commit suicide, of their prophet 
Most of his biograpbers pass over the transi- 
tion period in silence. We may, therefore, be 
justified in stretching the scanty information 
which we can glean from them to the utmost 
extent, and in supposing tbat he was for 
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some time 8 complete maniscj and ihat the 
fit.after which he nsaumed his office was a 
paroxysm of cataleptic insanity. This 
disease is sometimes accompanied by such 
interestirg psychical phenomena, that even 
in modern times it has given rise to many 
@uperstitious opinions. After this paroxysm 
tho fits became habitual, though the moral ex- 
oitement cooled down, and they assumed more 
and more an epileptic character,” (The Life 


Moha rom Original Sources, by A. 
pronger, M,D., part i., Allahabad, 1851, 
p. M9. 


(3) Dr. Marcus Dodda, in his Mohammed, 
Buddha, and Christ,” says :— 

« But is Mohammed in no sense a prophet ? 
Certainly he had two of the most important 
cbaracteristics of the prophetic order. He 
saw truth about God which his fellow-men 
did not see, and he had an irresistible inward 
impulse to publish this truth. In respect of 
this Istter gualification, Mohammed may 
stand comparison with the most courageous 
of the heroic prophets of Israel. For the 
truth's sake he risked his life, he suffered 
daily persecntion for years, and eventually 
banishment, the loss of property, of the 
goodwill of his fellow-citizens, and of the 
confidence df his friends, he suffered, in 
short, aa much aa any man can suffer short 
of death, which he only escaped by fight, 
and yet he unflinchingly proclaimed his mes- 
sago. No bribe, threat, or inducement, could 
silence him. "Though they array against 
me the sun on the right-hand and the moon 
on the left, I cannot renounce my purpose." 
And it was this persistenoy, this belief in his 
call, to proclaim the unity of God, which was 
the making of Islam. 

“ Other men have been monotheists in the 
midst of idolaters, but no other man has 
founded a strong and enduring monotheistic 
religion. The distinction in his case was his 
resolution that other men should believe. 1i 
we nak what it was that made Mohammed 
aggressive and proselytizing, where other 
men had been content to cherish a solitary 
faith, we must answer that it was nothing 
else than the depth and force of his own 
conviction of the truth. To himeelf the dif- 
feronce between one God and many, between 
the unseen Creator and these ugly lumps of 
ntone or wood, was simply infinite. The one 
oreed was death and darkness to him, the 
other life and light. It is useless seeking for 
motives in such a case—for enda to servo and 
nelfish roasons for his speaking : the impossi- 
bility with Mohammed was to keep silence. 
His acceptance of the office of teacher of his 
people was anything but the ill-advised and 
sudden impulse of a light-minded vanity or 
ambition. His own convictions had been 
renched only after long years of lonely mental 
agony, and of a donbt and distraction bor- 
dering on madnesa. Who can doubt the 
@arnestness of tbat search after $rath and the 
living God, that drove the afluent merchant 
from his comfortable home aud his fond wife, 
to make his abode for months at a time in the 
dimmal cave on Monnt Hira? If we respect 
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the shrinking of Isaiah or Jeremiah from the 
heavy task of proolaiming nnwelcome truth, 
we must also respect the keen sensitivenesa 
of Mohammed, who was s0 burdened by this 
same responsibility, and 80 persuaded of his 
Inoompetenay for the taek, that at times he 
thonght his new feelings and thoughts were a 
snareof the Devil,and at times he would fain 
have rid himself of all further stroggle by 
casting himself from a friendly precipice, 
His rolling his head in his mantle, the sound 
of the ringing of bells in his ears, his sobbing 
like a young camel, the sudden grey hairs 
which he himself ascribed to the terrific 
Suras—what were all these but so many 
physical signs of nervous organization over- 
strained by ansiety and thougbt ? 

« His giving himself out as & prophet of 
God was, in the first instance, not only sin- 
cere, but probably correct in the sense in 
which he himself understood it. He felt that 
he had thoughts of God which it deeply con- 
cerned all around him to receive, and he 
knew that these thoughts were given him by 
God, although not, as we shall see, a revela- 
tion strictly so called. His mistake by no 
means lay in his supposing himeelf to he 
called upon by God to speak for Him and ine 
troduce a better religion, but it lay in hia gra- 
dually coming to insist guite aa much on 
men's accepting him as a prophet as on their 
accepting the great truth he preached. He 
was a prophet to his countrymen in s0 far 
as he proclaimed the unity of God, but this 
was no sufficient ground for his clsiming to 
be their guide in all matters of religion, still 
lesa for his assuming the lordship over them 
in all matters civil as well. The modesty 
and humility apparent in him, s0 long as his 
mind was possessed with objective truth, gra- 
dually gives way to the presumptuousness 
and arrogance of a mind turned more to & 
sense of its own importance. To put the 
second article”of the Mohammedan creed on 
the same level as the first, to make it as 
essential that men should believe in the mis- 
sion of Mohammed as in the unity of God, 
was an ignorant, incongruous, and false com- 
bination, Had Mohammed known his own 
ignorance as well as his knowledge, the 
world would have had one religion the less, 
and Christianity would have had one more 
reformer.” (Mohammed, Buddha, and Christ, 


p. 17.) 

(4) Thomas Carlyle, in his lecture, “ The 
Hero as Prophet,” says :— 

“Mahomet himself, after all that can be 
said about him, was not a sensual man. We 
shall err widely if we consider this man as & 
common voluptuary, intent mainly on base 
enjoymente—nay, on enjoymenta of any kind. 
His household was of the frugalest, his com- 
mon diet barley-bread and water: sometimes 
for months there was not a fire once lighted 
on his hearth. They record with just pride 
that he would mend his own shoes, patch his 
own cloak. A poor hard-toiling, ill-provided 
man: careless of what vulgar men toil for. 
Not 8 bad man, 1 should say: something 
better in him than hunger of any sort—or 
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thres and twenty years at his hand, in close 
contact with him alwaya, would not have 
reverenced him 30! These were wild men, 
bursting ever and anon into guarrel, into all 
kinda of fierce sinceritys without right, worth, 
and manhood, no man could bave cowmanded 
them. They called him Prophet, you say? 
Why, he stood there face to face with them: 
bare, not ensbrined in any mystery, visibly 
clonting his own. clork, cobbling his own 
shoes, fighting, counselling, ordering in the 
midst of them, they must have seen what 
kind of a man he was, let him be called what 
youlikel No emperor with his tiara wax 
obeyed as this man in a cloak of hix own 
clouting. During three and twenty years of 
rough actual trial, I find something of an veri- 
table Hero necessary for that of itself. 

“His last words are an prayer, broken 
ejaculations of a heart struggling-up in trem- 
bling hope towards its Maker. We cannot 
say his religion made him worses it made 
kim better: geod,not bad. Generous thinga 
are recorded of him, when he lost his 
daughter, the thing he answers is, in his own 
Gialect, oreryway sincere, and yet eguivalent 
to that of Christians: ' The Lord wiveth and 
the Lord taketh away: blessed be the name 
of the Lord. He answered in like manner of 
: Said, his emancipated well-beloved slave, the 
second of the believers. Said had fallen in 
the war of Tabic, the first of Mahomet's 
fightings with the Greeks. Mahomet said it 
was well, Said had done his Master's work, 
Said had now gone to his Masters it was all 
well with Said. Yet Said's daughter fonnd 
him weeping over the body, the old Kray- 
haired man melting in tears! What de I 
see? said she. Yousec a friend weeping over 
his friend. He went out for the last time 
into the mosgue two days before his death : 
asked, If he had injured any man? Let his own 
back benr the atripes. If ho owed any man? 
A voice answered, ' Yen, me: threc drachms, 
'borrowed on such an occnsion” Mnkoinet 
ordercd them to be pnid. “Better be in shame 
now,' snid he, “than at the Day of Judgment. 
You remember Kadijah, and the “No by 
Allah!' Traits of this kind xhow us the 
yenuine man, the brother of us all, brought 
visible through twelve centuries, the veritable 
son of our common Mother.” (Lretures on 
Heroes, p. 66.) 

(5) The Rev. Dr. Badgor romarks :— 

“ With respect to the private as distinct 
from the public character of Muhammad, 
from the time of his vettlement at nl-Mndinah, 
it doek not appear to have deteriorated, oxcept 
in one particular, from what it had been prior 
to the flight from Mecca. He was still frugal 
in hia habits, generous and liberal, fuithful to 
his associates, treasured up the loving me- 
mory of absent, and departed fricndse, and 
awaited his last summons with fortitude and 
sobmission. That he entertained an exces- 
sive passion for women, was lustful, if you 
Will, cannot be denied: but the fourteen 
wives whom frem first to Inat he married, 
and his eleven (? two: see MUnAmman'A 
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WIVE8) concubines, figure favourably by the 
side of David's six wives and numerous con- 
cubinos (2 Sam. v. 18) 1 Chron. iii. 1-9: xiv. 
3), Solomon's 700 wives and 300 concubines 
(1 Kings xi, 3), and Rehoboam's eighteen 
wives and aixty concubines (2 Chron. xi. 21), 
a plurality exprossly forbidden to the sove- 
reign of Israel, who was commanded not to 
multiply wivos to himaclf. (Deut. xvii. 17.) 

(“It is not 30 much his polygamy, consider- 
ing all thc circumstances of the case, which 
justly lays Muhammad open to reproach, but 
his having deliberately infringed one of hina 
own alleged divine revelations, which re- 
stricted tlhe number of wivex to “four and no 
more” (Sura iv. 8), also, for having in the 
frat instance dallied with Zainab, the wifo 
of his freedman and adopted son Zaid-ihu- 
Harithah, who complacently divorced her in 
order that she might emponae thea Prophet, 
In this case, moreover, as has aiready been 
related, he adduced the suthority of God an 
sanctioning on his behoof first, and thence- 
forth in the behoof of all Muslims, the mar- 
riage of a man with tho divorced wife of his 
adopted son, which up to that time had been 
considered incestuous. Whatever apology 
may be adduced for Muhammad in this 
matter of polygamy, there ia no valid plea to 
justify his improbity and impiety in the case 
of Zainab." 

(6) Sir William Moir saya :— 

“I would warn the reader against seoking 
toportray in his mind an character in all ita 
parts consistent with itself as tlke character 
of Mahomet. The truth is, that the atrangent 
inconsistencies blended together (according to 
tho wont of human nature) throughont the life 
of the Prophet. The student of the listory 
will trace for himself how the pure and lofty 
aspirations of Mahomet were first tinged, and 
then gradually debased by n half-unconscioua 
acif-deception, and how in this process truth 
merged into falsehood, sincerity into guile, 
these opposite principles often Co-existing 
evon as nctiro agencies in his conduct. The 
rcader will observe that simultaneously with 
the anxious desiro to extinguish idolatry, 
and to promoto religion and virtue in the 
world, there was nurtured hy the Prophet in 
his own heart, a licentions self-indulyence, 
tillin thc end, assuming to be the favourite 
of Heaven, be justified himaelf by “revela- 
tiona' from God in the most flagrant hrcachea 
Of morality, He will remark that while 
Mahomet chcrished a kind and tender diapo- 
sition, “weepiog with them that wopt,'" and 
binding to his person the hearts of his fol- 
lowers by tho rendy und scif-denyiny offices 
of love and friendship, he could yet take 
pleasure in cruol and perfidioua aseassination, 
could gloat over the mussncre of an entire 
tribe, and savngely consign the innocent babe 
tothe firom of hell. Inconsistencies such ns 
these continually prosent themsolves from the 
period of Mahormet's arrival nt Medina, and 
Iis by the study of these inconsistoncies 
that his character muat be rightly compre- 
hended. Tho key to many difficulties. of 
this description may be found, I believe, in 
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the chapter ' on the belief of Mahomet iu his 
own inspiration! When once he had dared 
toforge the name of the Most High God as 
the seal and authority of his own words and 
actions, the germ was laid from which the 
errors of his after life freely and fatally deve- 
loped themselves.” (Life af Mahomet, new 
ed. p. 535.) 

(7) Mr. Bosworth Smith, in hig Mohammed 
und Mohammedanism, sav3 :- - 

« Mohammed did'not, indeed, himself con- 
guer & world like Alexander, or Caesar, or 
Napoleon. He did not himself weld together 
into a homogoneous whole a vast nyatem of 
stater like Charles the Great. He wan nota 
philoaophie king. like Marcus Aurelius, nor 
»hilosopher like Aristotle or like Bacon, ruling 
»y pure reason the world of thought for cen- 
turies with a more than kingly power: he 
was not a legislntor for all mankind, nor even 
the highest part of it, like Justinian: nor 
did he chenply earn the title of the Great by 
being the first among rulers to turn, like 
Constantine, from tho setting to the rising 
sun. He was not n unirersal plilanthropiet, 
like the greatest of the Stoics. 

“Nor was he tie apostie of the highest 
form of religion and civilisation combined, 
like Gregory or Bonifnce, like Leo or Alfred 
the Grent. He was less, indeed, than most of 
these in one or two of the elemonts that go 
to make up human grentnesa, but ho was 
also grenter. Half Christian and half Pngan, 
half civilised and half barbarian, it was 
given to him in a marvellous degree to mnite 
the peculiar exceliences of tho one with the 

enliar oxcallencen of tie othor. ' Ihave seen," 
anid the nmbassndor sont by the triumphant 
(araish to the deapised cxilo at Mediun—'I 
have scen the Persian Chosroer and the 
Groek Heraclius sitting upon their thrones $ 
hut never did I see a man ruling his egunls 
as does Mohammed." 

« Hend of the State as wellasof the Church, 
he was Cosar and Pope in one: but he was 
Pope without the Pope's pretensions, Cesar 
without the legiona of Cresar. Without & 
standing army, without 8 body-guard, with- 
onta palnce, without a fixed revenue, if cver 
any man had the right to say that he ruled 
by a right divine, it was Mohammed, for he 
had ali the power without ita instruments. 
and withont its supporta. 

« . Pj t “ 

“By a fortane absolutely unigue in his- 
tory, Mohammed is a three-fold founder—of 
Aa nation, of un empire, and of n religion. 
Illiterate himself, scarcely able to read or 
write, he was yet the author of a book which 
ina poem, a code of Jawa, a Book of Common 
Prayer, anda Bible in one, and is Teverenced 
tothis day by n sixth of the whole human 
race, as & miracle of purity of style, of wis- 
dom, and of truth. It was the one miracle 
elaimed by Mohammed—his standing miracle 
ho called it: and n miracle indeed itia. But 
looking at the cirenmatances of the time, nt 
the unbounded raverence of bis followers, and 
comparing him with tbe Fathers of the 
Chureh or with medieral saints, to my mind 
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tho most miraculons thing about Mohammed 
ia, that he never claimed the power of work- 
ing miracies. Whatever he bad ssid he conld 
do, his disciples would straightway have seen 
him do. They could not help attributing to 
him miraculous acta which he never did, and 
which he always denied he could do. What 
more crowning proof of his sincarity in 
needed? Mohammed to the end of his life 
cInimed for himself that title only with which 
he had begun, and which the highest hilo- 
sophy and the truest Christianity will one 
day, I vonture to believe, agree in yielding to 
him, that of a Prophet, a ve rophet of 
God.” (Mohammed - and M ammedanism, 
p. H0. 

(8) Major Robert Darie Osborn, in his 
Islam under the Arabs, naya — 

“He (Muhammad) was brought face to 
Ince with the guestion which every xpiritual 
reformor has to meet and consider, ugainat 
which s0 many noble spirits have gone to 
ruin. WIII not the end justify the means? 
“Heream Ja faithful servant of God, sawer 
onlv toenthrone Him in the hearts of men, 
and at the very goal and termination of my 
Isbours Lam thwarted by this incapacity to 
work & miracle. It is true, as these infidels 
allogo, that the older prophets did poseess 
this power, and I, unlesa the very reason 
pura of my existence is to be made & 

lank, must also do something wonderful. 
But what kind of miracle? In his despair, 
Muhammad declared that the Gur'in itself 
was that constantly-recurring miracle they 
were secking after. Had they ever heard 
thone storica of Noah, Lot. Abraham, Josepli, 
Yncharias, Jesus, and othera? No nel 
had he. They were transeripts made from 
the “presorved Table, that stood before the 
throne of God. The archiangel Gabriel had 
rovealed them to Muhammud, written in pare 
Arabic, for the epiritunl edification of tho 
Guraish. Thus in the twelfth Siirah, where ho 
detaila at great length an exceedingly ridicu- 
lous history of Joseph, he commences the 
BATAN I with these worda, as spoken hy 

OA :— 

: These are signs of tho clear Book. 

An Arabic Gur'in have we sent it down, 
that ye might understand it. 

And at the close of the Sirah, wo are told :— 

: This is one of the secret historien which 

we revenlanto those. Thou wast not pre- 

sent with Joseph's bretlren when Ihoy 

eonceived their design and laid their plot: 


but the greater part of men, thovgh thou 
long for it, will not believe. Thou shalt 
not ask of them any recom for this 


It is simply an instruction for all 
mankind. 
And, again, in the Lxvrith Surah, he declares 
respecting the Gur'in :— 
“It is a missive from the Lord of the 
Worlds. 
But if Muhammad had fabricated con- 
cerning us any anyingn, 
We had surely scized him by the right 
hand, 
And had cut through tho vein of his neck. 
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“It would be easy to multiply extracts of 
similar purports but the above will suffice 
by way of illustration. There are modern 
1 Mai bers of the Prophet who would hare 
us belisve that he was not conscious of falso- 

when making these assertions. He was 
under a& halincination, of course, but he be- 
lfoved what he said. This to me is incredibls, 
The legenda in the Gur'in are derived chiefly 
from Talmudis #ources. Muhammad must 
hate learned them from some Jew resident in 
or near Mekka. To work tllem up into the 
form of rhymed Siirahs, to put his own pa 
liar dootrines in the mouth of Jewis pa- 
triarchs, the Virgin Mary, and the 'infant 
Jemus (who tniks like n good Moslem tho 
moment after his hirth), must have reguired 
time, thonght, and labour. It is not ponsible 
that the man who hnd done thin could hnye 
forgotten all about it, and believed that those 
legenda had been brought to him ready pre- 
pared by an angelio visitor. Muhammad was 
Kuilty of fnlsebood under circumstances 
where he deemed the end justifed the 
means." (Julim under the Arabe, p. 21.) 

Ke) The character cf Muhammad is a his- 
toric problem, and many bave been the con- 
joovarea as to his motives and designs, Was 

an impostor, a fanatic, or an honest man 
—'a very prophet of God”? And the pro- 
blem might have for ever remained unsolved, 
had not the Prophet himself appealed totheOld 
and New Testaments in proof of his mission. 
This is the crucial test, established by the 
Prophet himself. He claima to be weighed 
in balance with the divine Jesus. 

Objection has ofteu been made to the 
manner in which Ohristian divines have at- 
tacked the private character of Muhammad, 
Why reject the prophetic mission of Muham- 
mad on ucconnt of his private vicos, when you 
receive ns inspired the sayings of & Balaam, 
a David, oran Solomon ? Missionaries should 
not,as n rule, attack the character-of Mu- 
hammad in dealing with Islim: it rouses 
opposition, and is an offensive line of argu- 
ment. Still, in forming an estimate of his 
prophetic claims, we maintain that the cha- 
racter.of Muhammad ia an important consi- 
deration. We readily admit that bad men 
have sometimes been, like Balaam and 
others, the divinely appointed organs of inspi- 
ration: but in the case of Muhammad, his 
professed inspiration sanctioned and encou- 
raged his own vices, That which ought to 
have been the fountain of purity was, in fact, 
the cover of the Prophet's depravity. But 
how different it is in the case of the true 
prophet David, where, in the words of inspi- 
ration. he lays bare to public gaze the enor- 
mity cf his own crimes. The deep contrition 
of his inmost soulis manifest in every line— 
“TI acknowledge my transgression, and my sin 
is ever before me: ngainat Thee, Thee only, 
have I sinned, and done this evil in Thy 
right.” 

The best defenders of the Arabian Pro- 

het are obliged to admit that the matter of 
Bainab, the wife of Zaid, and again, of Mary, 
the Coptic slave, are “an indelible stain ” 
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| Apon his memory: that “ heis once or twioa 
untrus to the kind and forgiving disposition of 
his best nature: tlat heis once ur twice un- 
relenting in the punishment of his personal 
enemies: and thnt he js guilty even more 
than once of conniving at the assassination 
Of inveterate opponente”5 but the give no 
sattafactory exrplunation or apology for all this 
being done Ihe supposed sanciton of God 
in the Gur'in. 

In forming an estimate of Muhammad's 

rophetical pretensions, it must be ramem- 
Peraa that he did not olaim to be the founder 
of a new religion, but merely of a new cove- 
nant. Ho is tho last and greatest of nll 
God's prophets. He is sent to convert the 
world to the one true religion which God 
had before revealed to the Ave great law. 
givere—Adam, Nonh, Abraham, Moses, and 
esus! The creed of Muhammsd, therefore, 
Olaims to supersede that of the Lord Jesus, 
And itis here that we take our stand, We 
give Muhammad credit as & warrior, as a legie- 
Iator, asa poet, asa man of uncommon genius 
raising himeelf amidst great Opposition to the 
pionacle of renown: we admit that he is, 
without doubt, one of the greatest heroes the 
World has ever seen: but when we consider 
his claims to supersede the misaion of the 
divine Jesus, we strip him of his borrowed 
plumes, and reduce him to the condition of 
an impostor! For whilst he has adopted and 
ayowed his belief in the sacred books of the 
Jew and the Christian, and has given them all 
the stamp and currency which his suthorit 
and influence could impart, he has attemptea 
to rob Christianity of every distinctive truth 
which it Penny divine Saviour, its 
Heavenly omforter, its two Sacramente, ita 
pure code of social morals, its gpirit of love . 
and truth—and has written his own refuta- 
tion and condemnation with his own hand, b 
professing to confirm the divine oracles whic 
sap the very foundations of his religious 
system, We follow the Prophet in hin self- 
aaserted mission from the cave of Hira” to 
tho closing scene, when he dies in the midst 
of the lamentations of his harim, ard the 
contentions of his friends—the visiong of 
Gabriel, the period of mental depression, the 
contemplated suicide, the assumption of the 
prophetic office, his straggles with Makkan 
unbelief, his fight to al-Madinah, his trium- 
phant entry into Makkah—and whilat ve 
wonder at the genius of the hero, we pause 
at every stage and inguire, “Is this the 
Apostle of God, whose mission is to claim 
universal dominion, to the suppression not 
merely of idolatry, but of Christianity itself ?” 
Then it Is that the diving and holy cha- 
racter of Jesus rises to our view, and the 
inguiring mind sickens at the thought of the 
beloved, the pure, the lowly Jesus giving 
place to that of the ambitions, the sensual, 
the fime-serring hero of Arabia. In the 
stady of Islim, the character of Muhammad 
needs an apology or a defence at av 
stage: but in the contemplation of the Chris. 
tian system, whilst we everywhere read of 
Jesus, and see the refisction of His image in 
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overythiny we read, the heart revels In the 
contempiation, the inner pulsations of ow 
spiritual life bound within us at the study of 
& character so divine, s0 pure. 

We are not insensible to the beauties of tho 
@ur'in as a literary production (although 
they have, without doubt, been overrated), 
but as we udmire its conceptions of the 
Divine nature, its deep and fervent trust in 
the power of God, its freguent cleop moral 
earnestness, und its sententious wisdom, wo 
would gladiy rid ourselves of our recollec- 
tions of the Prophet, his licentious harin, 
his sanguinary battle-fields, his ambitious 
sehemes: whilst as we peruse the Christian 
Seriptures, we find the grand contral charm 
in the divine character of its Founder. It is 
tho divine character of Jesus which gives 
fragrance to His words, it is the divine form 
»t Jesus which shines through all He says or 
doesz it is the divine life of Jesus which is 
the great central point in Gospel history. 
How, then, we ask, can the creed of Muham- 
mad, the son of “Abd 'llah, supersede and 
abrogate that of Jesus, the Son of God? And 
itis 8 remarkable coincidence that, wbilst the 
founder of Islam died feeling that he had but 
imperfectly fulfilled hia mission, the Founder 
of Christianity died in the full consciousness 
that His work was done—"It is finished.” 
It was in professing to produce a revelation 
which should supersede that of. Jesus, that 
Muhammad set the seal of his own refuta- 
tion. (Hughes, Notes on Muhammadanism, 


Pp: 2) 


MUHAMMAD (s0me). The title 
of the xxvirth Sirah of the @ur'an,in the 
second verse of which tne word occurs: 
“ Believe in what hath been revealed to Mu- 

 hammad.” 

The name Muhammad occurs only in three 
more places in the @ur'an :— 

Sirah iii. 188: “ Muhammad is but an 
apostle of God.” 

Sirah xxxiii. 40: “ Muhammad is not the 
father of any of your men, but the Apostle of 
God, and the Sealof the Propbets.” 

Sirah xlviii. 99: “ Muhammad is the 
Apostle of God.” 


MUHAMMAD, The Wives of. 
Arabic al-azwiju '-mutahharat (SNN 
wI3osll), 1.6. “ The pure wives.” Ac- 
cording to the Traditions, Muhamroad took 
to himself eleven lawful wives, and two con- 
cubines. (aa Majma'u 'I-Bikar, p. 6528.) 

(4) Khadijah (kapas): & Guraish lady, the 
daughter of Khuwailid ibn Asad. She was a 
rich widow lady, who bad been twice married. 
She was married to Muhammad when he was 
25 years old, and she was 40 years, and re- 
mained his only wife for twenty-five years, 
until she died (4.p. 619), aged 65, Muham- 
mad being 50 years old. She bore Mu- 
hammad two song, al-@asim and “Abdu 
"lah, surnamed at-Tabir and at-Taiyib, and 
four danghters, Zainab, Rugsiyah, Fatimah, 
and Ummu Kulsim. Of these children, only 
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Hannah (tho wife of “Ali) survived Muham- 


2 Saudah (BIme)» daughter of Zama'ah, 
ya 


tho widow of as-Sakran (a @ursish and one of 


the Companions). Married about two months 
after the death of Khadijah. 

(3) “Ayishah (Ne), tbe ,daughter of Abi 
Bakr. Sho was betrothed when sbo was only 
7 years old, and was married at 10, about the 
ninth month after the fight to al-Madinah. 

(HD Juwairiyah (Baxya) 8 widow, tlc 
daughter of al-Haris ibn Abi Zirar, the chief 
of the Bani Mustalig. Muhammad ransomed 
her from a citizen who had fixed her ransom 
at nine ounces of yold, It is related tbut 
“Ayishah snid, “ No woman was ever» greater 
blessing to her people than tbis Juwairiyab.” 

(5) Hafsah (Kaku), the daughter of “Umar. 
She wns the widow of Kbunais, an early con- 
vert to Islim. Muhammad married her about 
six months after her former husband's death. 

(6) Zainab, the daughter of Khurzaimah 
(Bara aa an) the widow of Muham- 
Mmad's cousin “Ubaidah, who was killed at the 
battle of Badr. She was called the “ Mother 
of tbe Poor,” Ummu 'I-Masakin, on account of 
her care of destitute converts. She died 
before Muhammad. 

(D) Ummu Salimah (Bahas pi) the widow of 
Abi Salimah, one of the Refugees, who was 
wounded at the battle of Uhud, and after- 
wards died of his wounds. 

(8) Zainab the daughter of Jahsh (ag 
damar San Jo tie wife of Muhammad's adopte 
zon Zaid. Zaid divoroed her to plense the 
Prophet. She was (being the wife of an 
adopted 3on) unlawful to him, but Sirah 
xxxiii. 86 was produced to settle the dif- 


fculty. 

(9) Safiyah (Kake), daughter of Hayi ibn 
Akhtab, the widow of Kininah, the Khaibar 
chiet, who was cruelly put to death. It was 
said that Muhammad wished to divorce her, 
but she begged that her turn migbt be given 
to “Ayishah. 2 

(10) Ummu Habibah (kewea PW» the 
daughter of Abi Sufyan and tho widow of 
“Ubaidu lih, one of the “ Four Engnirers," 
who, after emigrating as & Muslim to Abys- 
sinia, had embraced Cbristianity tbcro, und 
died in the profession of that faith. 

(1) Maimiinuh (& yeee) the daughter uvf 
al-Harig and widowed kinswoman of Muham- 
mad, and the sister-in-law of al-“Abbas. She 
is said to have been 51 years of age when she 
married Muhammad. 

Muhammad's concubines were :— 

(1) Mary the Copt (KetashIN dajko). A 
Christianyelave-girl sent to Muhammad by al- 
Mugaugis, the Roman Governor in Egypt. 
She became the mother of a son by Muham- 
mad, named Ibrahim, who died young. 

(2) Rihanah (Be), Jowess, whose hus- 
band had perished in the massacre of the 
Bani @uraisah. She declined the summons 
to conversion, and continued a Jew: but it is 
said she embrased Islam before her death. 
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At tho time of Muhammad's death, ho had 
nine wivos and two concuhines living, (Sa- 
hihu 'l- Bukhari, p. 798), Khadijah and Zainab 
bint Khuzsimah having dicd before him. 

According to tho Shi'ahs, Muhumiud had, 
in all, twenty-two wives, Eight uf theso 
nover consummated the marriago. Thoir 
names aro “Aliyah bint Zabyan, Fatilah bint 
Gais, Kitimuh bint Zahhif, Asma” bint 
Kunssin, Mulaikuh bint Suwaid, Lailah bint 
Khatib, and Shabab bint Silah. “Twelve were 
duly married. Tbeir namos are Khadijah, 
Saudah, Hind (or Ummu Snlimah), SAyishah, 
Hufauh, Zuinab hint Juhah, Ramalah bint 
Abi Sufyan (or Umuu Habibah), Maiminah, 
Zsinab hint “Umais, J uwairiyah bint al-Harin 
of tho Bani Mustalig, Safiyah, Khaulah bint 
Hakim, and Umwiini, d sister to “Ali, Two 
wore bondwomen: Miriyatu 'I-Wibtiyah and 
Kihinah. (Seo Junndtu "L- Khulid, p. 14) 


MUHAMMAD, The Children uf. 
According to tho Mujwau “-Bikar, p. 688, 
Muhummad had seven children. Two sons 
and four daughters by Khadijah, and une son 
by Mary, his Coptic slave. 

Tho two sons by Khadijub wuro ul-Yisim 
und 'Abdu 'Ilih (called aluo at-Tahir and at- 
'Taiyib): and the four daughters were Zainah, 
Rugaiyah, Fatimah, und Ummu Kulsim. 
The son by his bondwomun Mary was Ibri- 
lim. All these children divd before Mukam- 
mad, with the exception of Fatimuh, who 
married “Ali, the fourth Khalifah, and from 
whum ure descended tho Saiyida. (waryin, 

Zuiunb muried “Abi "AK buu 'y-Rabi. 
Rugaiyah marriod "Utbah ibn Abii Lahab, by 
whom xhe was divorced, $Sho afterwards 
married “Usmin, the third Khalifah. 


MUHAMMAD'S GRAVE. 


RAW.) 
MUHAMMADAN. Arabic Mu- 


kammadi ((ss0me). A name seldom 
used in Muhammadun works for tho followers 
cf Muhammad, who call thomselvos cither 
Mu'ninx, Muslims, or Musalmins. It in, 
howover, sometimes used in Indian pupers 
and other popular publiontions, and it in not, 
us many Kuropeun scholars wsuppose, un 
offensivc term tu Muslims. 


MUHAMMADANISM. The reli. 
ion of Muhummad is cullod by ita followers 
ul Salam ( Yi) a word which implies the 
entire surrender of the will of man to God. 
(israx.) Its adhoronts sponk of themselves 
as Muslims, pl. Muslimin, ox Mu'nin, pl. 
Muminin, & Mu'min being & “ beliover.” 
In Persian theso terms are rendored by the 
word Musalman, pl. Musalminan. 

The' principles ef Islim were Arst enun- 
ciated in portions of the Gur'in, as they were 
reveslod piecemeal th Muhammad, together 
with such verbal explanations as wero given 
by bim to his followerss but when the final 
Tecension of thc @Gur'in was produced by the 
Khalifah "Uamin, about ba dah yoars 
after Muhammad's death, the Muslims pos- 
sesued & complete book, which they regarded | 


(uvgs- 
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as the inspired and infallible word uf God. 
(eun'an.) But as an interpretation of its 
procopts, and aa a supplement to its teach- 
Inga, thcro also oxisted, side by side with the 
Gur'in, tho saying, nud practice of Muham- 
mad, called tho Ahidis and Sunnah. “Thene 
traditions of what the Prophet “did und 
said," gradually laid tbe foundations of what 
is now called Islam. For whilst it ix a canon 
in Islam thut nothing can bo received or 
tanght which is contrary to tlie fitoral injunc- 
tions of tho Gur'in, it'is to the Traditione 
rathor than to the Gur'in that we must rofcr 
for Muhammadan law on tho mubject of 
faith, knowledge, puritication, prayer, almu- 
giving, fanting, marriage, bartor, inhoritance, 
punishmonts, fate, dutios of magistratos, reli- 
Kious warfare, Inwful food, death, Day of 
Judgment, &c., and each collection of tradi- 
tionu han sections devoted to these subjecta : 
s0 that it is upon these traditional Kayinys, 
guite aa much as upon the Gur'in itfelf, that 
tho roligious and civil law of tho Muslims in 
based, both Shi'ah and Sunni appealing alike 
to Tradition in support of their views, 

When the Propbet was alive, men could ko 
direct to him with their doubts and diffcul- 
tioej and an infallible muthority was always 
present to give “inapired ” directions. But 
after the deaths of all those who knew Mu- 
hammad porsonally, it became @bsolutoly 
Meccssary to systemutise tho great mass of 
truditional sayings then afloat amongat Mua- 
lims, and thus various schools of jurispru- 
dence wore formed: tho concurrent opinion 
of those learned regarding matters of disputu 
in Muslim law being callod Imas Cuma). 
Upon this naturally followed the #ystem of 
analogica? rousoning called Kiyas (aras): 
tbus constituting the four « pillars " or foun- 
dations of Islim, known us the Muran, Hadis, 
Ijma', and Layar. 

Islim, whether it be Shi'ah, Sunni, or Wah- 
hibi, is founded upon these four aatborities, 
and it is not truo, as is 50 freguently ussertod, 
that the Shi'ahs reject tho Treditions. Thoy 
merely uccopt different collectiuns of Ahadis 
to those roceived by tlio Sunnis and Wabhi- 
bis, Nordo the Wuhbabis roject ljmi and 
Giyis, but tbcy ussert that Lima” was only 
possible in the enrliost stages of Islam. 

A atudy of the presout work will show 
what an elaborutc system of dogana Muhum- 
madanism js. This system of tlagma, toyo- 
tber with the litaryical form. of worship, 
has beon formulated from the traditional say- 
inga of M rather tbrn from the 
Yar'in itself. For examplo, the daily ritual, 
With ite puritications, which aro such a pro- 
minent feature in Islam, is entirely founded 
on tho Traditions. ajaran Circumcision 
is not once mentioned in the Gur'an. 

The Din, or religion of the Muslim, is 
divided into /mcn, or “ Faith,” and "Amal, or 
“ Practice.” 

Faith consists in the acceptance of six 
articles of bolief :— 

1. The Unity of God. 

2. The Angels. 

3. The Inspired Books. 
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4, The Inspired Prophets. 

b. The Day of Judgment. 

6. The Decrees of God. 

Prnctical Religion consists in the obscer- 
yance of — 

1. The recital of tho Creed—" There is no 
deity but God, and Muhammad is tbe Prophet 
of God." 

2. The five stated periods of prayer. 

8, Tho thirty days fast in the month Ra- 
mazin. 

4. The payment of Zakat, or the legal alms. 

5. The Hajj, or Pilgrimage to Makkah. 

A belief in these six articles of faith, und 
the observance of these five practical duties, 
constitute Islam. He who thus believes and 
acts is called a Mu'min, or “ believer ”$ but he 
who rejects any article of faith or practice is 
a Kafir, or “infidol." 

Muhammadan theology, which ia very ox- 
tensive, is divided into— 

1. The Gur'an and ita commentarios. 

2, The Traditions and their commentarics. 

8, Usil, or expositions on the principles of 
#xogosis. 

4, “AgG'id, or expositione of scholastic theo- 
logy founded on the six articles of faith. 

. Figh, or works on both civil and reli- 
gious law. (rarorocr.) 

Muhammadanism is, therefore, & system 
which affords a large field for patient study 
and research, and much of its present onergy 
and vitality is to be attributed to the fact 
that, in all parts of Islam, there are in the 
various mosgues students who devote their 
whole lives to the study of Muslim divinity. 

The two leading principles of Islam are 
those expressed in ite well-known creed, or 
alimah, namely, & belief in the absolute 
unity of the Divine Being, and in the mis- 
sion of Muhammad as the Messenger of the 
Almighty. (KALIMAH. 

« The faith,” says Gibbon, " which he (Mu- 
hammad) preached to his family and nation, 
is compounded of an eternal truth and & 
necessary fiction: That there is only one 
God, and that Muhammad is the Apostle of 
God.” (Roman Empire, vol. vi. p. 222. 

“ Mohammad's conception of God,” says 
Mr. Stanley Lane-Poole, “ has, I think, been 
misunderstood, and ita effect upon the people 
oonseguently under-estimated. The God of 
Islam is commonly represented asa pitileas 
tyrant, who plays with humanity as on & 

essboard, and works out his game without 
regard to the sacrifice of the pieces j and there 
Is '& certain truth in the figure. There is 
more in Islim of the potter who shapes the 
clay than of the father pitying his children. 
Mohammad conceived of God as the Semitic 
mind has always preforred to think of Him: 
his.God is the All-Mighty, the All-Knowing, 
the All-Just. Irresistible Power is the first 
attribute he thinks of: the Lord of the 
Worlds, the Author of the Henvens and the 
Earth, who hath created Life and Death, in 
whose hand is Dominion, who maketh the 
Dawn to appear and causeth the Nigbt to 
cover the Day, the Great, All-Powerful Lord 
of the Glorious Throne: the tbunder pro- 
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claimeth His perfection, the whole earth is 
His hardful, and the heavens s#hall be folded 
togothor in His right hand. And with the 
Power He conceives the Knowledge that 
directs it to right ends. God is the Wise, the 
Just, the True, the Swift in reckoning, who 
knoweth every ant's weight of good and of 
illthat each man hath done, and who suf- 
fereth not the reward of the faithful to 
erish. 
“God! There is no God but He, the 
Ever-Living, the Ever-Subsisting. Slumber 
seizeth Him not nor aleep. To Him belongeth 
whatsoever is in the Heavene and whatsoever 
isinthe Earth. Who is he that shali inter- 
cede with Him, save by his permission? He 
knoweth the things tbat have gone before 
and the things that follow after, and men 
shall not compass aught of His knowledge, 
save wbat He willeth. His throne compre- 
hendeth the Heavens and the Earih, and tbe 
carc of them burdeneth Him not. And He is 
the High, the Great”—Kur-dn, ii. 256. . 
“But with this Power there is also the 
gentleness that belongs only to great strength. 
God is the Guardian over His servante, the 
Shelterer of the orphan, the Gaider of the 
erring, the Deliverer from every affliction, in 
His hand is Good, and He is the Generons 
Lord, tho Gracious, the Hearer, the Near-at- 
Hand. Every soorah of the Kur-kn begins 
with the words, 'In the Name of God, the 
Compassionate, the Merciful, and Mohammad 
was never tired of telling the ople how God 
was Very-Forgiving, that His love for man 
was more tender than the mother-bird for her 


young. 

“Ibis too often forgotten how much there 
isin the Kar-tn of the loving-kindness of 
God, but it must be allowed tbat these are 
not the main thoughts in Mohammad's teach- 
ing. It is the doctrine of the Might of God 
that most held his imagination, and that has 
impressed itself most strongly upon Muslims 
of all ages. The fear rather than the love of 
Godis the spur of Islam. There can be no 
guestion which is the higher incentive to 
good: but it is nearly certain that the love 
of God is an idea absolutely foreign to most 
of the racesthat have accepted Islam, and to 
preach such 2 doctrine would have been to 
mistake the leaning of the Semitic mind. 

«“ The leading doctrine of Mohammad, then, 
is the belief in One All-Powerful God. Islam 
is the self-surrender of every man to the will 
of God. Ite danger lies in the stress laid on 
the power of God, which has brought about 
the stifing effects of fatalism. Mohammad 
taught the foroknowledge of God, but he did 
not lay down precisely the doctrine of Pre- 
destination. - He found it, 28 all have found 
it, a stumbling-block in the way of man's 
progress. It perplexed him, and he spoke of 
it, but ofton contradicted himself : and he 
would become angry if the subject were 
mooted in his presence: ' Sit not with & dis- 
puter about fate,” he said, 'nor begin a con- 
Yersation with him. Mohammaad vaguoly re- 
cognised that little margin of Free Will which 
makes life not wholly mechanical. 
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fications and ritual, its festivals, are all of 
marked Jewish origin, and prove that Tal. 
mudic Judaism forms the kernel of Muham- 
madanism, which even according to the 
words of the founder, professed to be the 
“religion of Abraham.” See Sirah ii. 60: 
“ Abraham was neither a Jew nor Christian, 
but he was a Hanif, a Muslim.” Neverthe. 
less, Muhammad, although he professed to 
take his legislation from Abraham, incorpo- 
rated into his system & vast amount of the 
law of Moses. 

The sects of Islim have become numerous : 
indeed, the Prophet is related to have pre- 
dicted that his followers wonld be divided 
into seventy-three. They have far exceeded 
the limits of that prophecy, for, according to 
“Abdu 'I-Gadir al-Jilani, there are at least 
150. The chief sect is the Sanni, which is 
divided into four schools of interpretation, 
known after their respective founders, Hanafi, 
Shafi'i, Malaki, Hanbali, The Shi'ahs, who 
separated from the so-called orthodox Sunnis 
on the guestion of the Khalifate, maintaining 
that "Ali and not Abu Bakr was the rightfal 
successor to Muhammad, are divided also 
into numerous sects. Isuraa.) The Wah- 
hibis aro n comparafively modern sect, who 
are the Puritans of Islim, maintaining that 
Islim has very far departed from the original 
teaching of Muhammad, as cxpresspd in the 
Traditions. They conseguently reject very 
many of the so-called Ijtihad of the Sunpia, 
and take tho literal meaning of the Tradi- 
tional sayings of the Prophet as the best 
€xposition of the @ur'in. 

he Shi'ah sect is almost entirely confined 
to Persia, altheugh there area few thousand 
in Lucknow and other parts of India. Of the 
Sunnis, the Hanafis nre found chiefly in 
Turkey, Arabia, India, and Central Asia, the 
Shafi'is in Egypt, and the Malakis in Mar- 
Tocco 4nd Tunis. The Hanbali are & small 
sect found in Arabia. Wahhabiism, as will 
bc seen upon reference to the article on the 
subject,is a principle of reform which has 
extended itself to all parts of Islam. It is 
scarcely to be called & sect, but n school of 
thought in Sunni Islam. 

One hundred and seventy millions of the 
human race are said to profess the religion of 
Muhammad and, nccording to the late Mr. 
Kcith Johnstone's computations, they are dis- 
tributed as follows:-—In Europe, 5,974,000: 
in Africa, 50,416,000 : in Asin, 112,739,000, 

Mr. W. S. Blunt divides 175 millions as 
follows :—Turkey, Syria, and 'Irig, 22 mil- 
Lions, Egypt, 5 million: North Africa, 18 
millions: Arabia, 114 millions: Central 
Africa, 114 million : Porsia, 8 milllions : India, 
40 millions : Malays (Java), 30 millions : 
China, 15 millions : Central Asia, 11 millions : 
Aighanistan, 3 millions. No census having 
been taken of any of theso countries, cxcept 
India, the numbers are merely an approxi- 
Ihe Gur'in, has found it through Jewish | mation. Out of this supposed population of 
channels.” Jaterary Remarns, p. 64) Isliim, 98,250 pilyrins were prcsont at Mak- 

Its conception of God, its prophets, its ! kah in the year 1880. (Blunts Kuture of 
seven heavens and soven hells, its law of mar- ' Islam, p. 10.) 
riagc and divorce, its law of oaths, its puri- | In some Purts of the worid—in Africa for 


“This doctrine of one Supreme God, to 
' Whose will it is the duty of GA man to 
surrender himself,is the kernel of slam, the 
truth for which Mohammad lived and suf- 
fered and triumphed. But it was no new 
teaching, as he himself was constantly say. 
His was only the last of revelations. 
Many propbets—Abraham, Moses, and Ohrist 
—had tanght the same faith before, but 
people had hearkened little to their words, 
| Ohammad was sent, not different from 
them, only & messenger, yet the last and 
greatest of them, the “sesi of prophecy, the 
' most excellent of the creationof God.” This 
is the second dogma of Islim : Mohammad is 
the Apostle of God. It is well worthy of 
Notice that it is not said, ' Mohammad is tho 
only apostle of God.” Isiim is more tolerant 
in this matter than other religions. Its pro- 
het is not the sole commissioner of the Most 
igh, noris his teaching the only true teach- 
ing the world has ever received. Many other 
Mmessengers had been sent by God to guido 
men to the right, and these taught the sama 
religion that was in the month of the preacher 
of Islkm, Hence Mr "ima reverence Moses 
and Christ only next to Mohammad. All they 
claim fortheir founder is that he was the last 
and best of the messengers of the one God.” 
(Introduction to Lane's Selections, 2nd ed., 
Pp. Ixxix. et segg.) 
lam does not professto be a new religion, 
formulated by Muhammad (nor indeed is it), 
but a continuation of the religious principlos 
established by Adam, by Naoh, by Abraham, 
by Moses, and by Jesus, as well as by other 
inspired teacherg, for it is said that God sent 
Not fewer than 318 apostles into the world 
to reclaim it from superstition and infidolity. 
Tho revelations of these great prophets are 
Kenerally supposed to have been lost, but 
God, it is asserted, had retained all that is 
necessary for man's guidance in the Gur'an, 
although, as a matter of fact, a very large pro- 
portion of the ethical, devotional, and dog- 
matic teaching in Islim, comes from the tra- 
ditional sayinga of Muhammad and not from 
the Gur'an iteelt, (Satoe 
In reading the different articles in the pre- 
sent work, the reader cannot fail to be struck 
With the greut indebtedness of Muhammad to 
the Jewish religion for the chiet elements of 
his system. Mr, Emanuel Deutsch has truly 
remarked “ that Muhrammadanism Owe8 more 
to Judaism than either to Henthenism or to 
Christianity. It is not merely parallelisms, 
reminiacences, allusions, Kantirepal terms, and 
the like of Judaism, its lore and dogma and 
ceremony. ita #/ulacha, and its Hagyadah, its 
Law and Legend, which wo find in the Gwrin: 
bat we think Islim neither more nor less 
than Judaiem—as adapted to Arabia—plus 
the Apostleship of Jesus and Muhammud, 
Nay, we verily believo that & Kreat deal of 
Ruch Clristianity as has found its way into 
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example — Muhammadanism is spreading : 
and even in Borneo, and in other islands of 
the Indian Archipelago, wo are told that it 
has supplanted Hinduism. In Central Asia, 
within the last twenty years, numerous vil- 
lagcs of Shiaposh Kafirs have been forcibly 
converted to Islam, and in Santalia and other 
parts of India, the converts to Islam from the 
aboriginal tribes are not inconsiderable. 

But, although Muhammadanism has, per- 
haps, gained in numerical strength within the 
laat few years, no candid Muslim will deny 
tbat it has lost, and is still losing, its vital 
power. Indeed, “ this want of faith and de- 
cline in vitality” aro regarded ns the signs of 
the Inst days by many n devout Muslim. 

In no Muhammadan state ia Muslim law 
administered in its strict integrity, and 
even in the Sultan's own dominion, some 
of the most sacred principles of the Pro- 
phet's religion are set at naught by the 
civil power and, as faras we can ascertain 
(and we speak after a good deal of personal 
research), the prevalence of downright infide- 
lity amonget oducated Musiims is unmistak- 
able. “No intelligent man believes in the 
tenching of the Muslim divines,” said a highly 
educated Muhammadan Egyptian not long 
ago, “ for our religion is not in keeping with 
the progress of thought.” The truth is, 
.the Arabian Prophet over-legisinted, and, as 
we now see in Turkey, it is impossible for 
civilised Muhammadans to be tied hand and 
foot by laws and nocial customs which were 
intended for Arabian society n8 it existed 
1,200 years ago: whilst, on the contrary, 
Christianity legislates in apirit, and can there- 
fore be ndapted to the spiritual and social 
necessities of mankind in the various stages 
of human thought and civilisation. 

Mr. Palgrave, in his Central and Eastern 
Arabia, remarks :— 

“ Islam is in its essence stationary, and was 
framed thus to remain. Sterile like its God, 
lifeless like ita first principle and supreme 
original in all that constitutes true life—tor 
life is love, participation, and progres8, and of 
these, the Coranic Deity has none—it justly 
repudiates all change, all advance, all devo- 
lopment. To borrow the forcible words of 
Lord Houghton, the ' written book' is there, 
the “dead man's hand," atif and motionless $ 
whatever savours of vitality is by that alone 
convicted of heresy and defection. 

« But Cbristianity with its living and loving 
God, Begetter and Begotten, Spirit and Move- 
ment, nay more, A Creator made creature, 
the Maker and the made existing in One, 
Divinity communicating itaelf by uninterrupted 
gradation and degree, from the most intimate 
union far off to the faintest irradiation, through 
all that it has made for love and governs in 
love One who calls His crestures not slaves, 
not servants, but friends, nay 80n5, nay gods 
—to sum up,a religion in whose seal and 
secret " God in man is one with man in God," 

must also be necessarily 8 religion of vitality, 
of progress, of advancement. The contrast 
between it and Islam is that of movement 


with fixedness, of participation witb sterility, 
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of development with barrenness, of life with 
petrifaction. The firat vital principle and 
the animnting spirit of its birth must indeed 
abide ever the same, but the outer form must 
change with the changing days, and new offe 
shoots of fresh sap and greenness be conti- 
nually thrown out as witnesses to the vitality 
within, else were the rine withered and the 
branches dead. 

“LI have no intention here — it would 
be extremely ont of place — of entering 
on the maze of controveray, Or discussing 
mhether any dogmatic attempt to reproduce 
the religious phase of a former age is likely 
to sncceed. IT only say that life supposes 
movement and growth, and botb imply 
change, that to censure a living thing for 
growing and changing is absurd: and tbat to 
attempt to hinder it from so doing, by pin- 
ning it down on & written label, or nailing it 
toa Procruatean framework, is tantamount 
to killing it altogether. 

«Now Christianity is living, and because 
living must grow, must advance, must 
change, and was meant to do 803 onwards 
and forwards is a condition of its very @x- 
istence, and 1 cannot but think that those 
"who do not recongnize this, show themselves 
s0 far ignorant of its true nature and essence. 
On the otber hand, Islam is lifeless, and 
becnuse lifeless cannot grow, cannot advance, 
cannot change, and was never intended 30 to 
do: “Stand Still? is its motto and its most 
essential condition.” (Central and Eastern 
Arabia, vol. i. p. 872.) 

Mr. Stanley Lane Poole, in his Introduction 
to Lane'e Selections, saya :— 

« Islgmm is unfortunately & social system as 
wellas a religion, and herein lies the great 
diflculty of faitly essimating its good and ita 
bad influence on the world. Ik is but in the 
nature of things that the teacher who lays 
down the law of the relation of man to God 
should also endeavour to appoint the proper 
relation between man and his neighbour. 


. 
“ “ “ . “ 


“Mohammad not only promulgated a reli- 
gion: he laid down a complete social system, 
containing minute regulations for & man's 
conduct in all circumstances of life, with due 
rewards or penalties according to his fulfil- 
ment of these rules. As a religion, Islam is 
great: it has taught men to worship one God 
with a pure worship who formerly worshipped 
many goda impurely. As a social system, 
Islim isa complete failure: it has misunder- 
stood the relations of the sexes, upon which 
the whole character of » nntion's life hangs, 
and, by degrading women, has degraded each 
successive generation of their children down 
an increasing scale of infamy and corruption, 
untilit seems almost impossible to reach a 
lower level of vice.” 

Mr, W. E. H. Lecky remarke :— 

“In the firat place, then, it must be ob- 
served that the enthusiasm by which Maho- 
metanism conguered the world, was mainly & 
military enthusiasm. Men were drawn to it 
at once, and without conditions, by the aplen- 
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dour of the achievements of ita disciplos, and 
it declared an absolute war against all the 
religions it encountered. Its history, there- 
fore, exhibits nothing of the proces3 of gra- 
dual absorption, persuasion, compromise, and 
assimilation, that are exhibited in the deal- 
inga of Christianity with the barbarians. In 
the next place, one of the great characte- 
ristics of the Koran is the extreme care and 
#kill with which it Inbours to assist men in 
realising the unseen. Descriptions, the most 
minutely detailed, and at the same time the 
most vivid, are mingled with powerful appeals 
to those sensual passione by which the ima- 
gination in all countries, but especially in 
those in which Mahometanism has taken 
root, is most forcibly influenced. In no other 
religion that prohibits idols is the strain 


upon the imagination s0 slight.” Hangat of 
the 


Rise and Inftuence of Rationa 
p. 223.) 

“ This great religion, which so long rivalled 
the influence of Christianity, had indeed 
Hb the deepest and most justifable panic 
through Christendom. Without any of those 
aids to the imagination which pictures and 
images can furnish, withont any elaborate 
sacerdotal organization, preaching the purest 
Monotheism among ignorant and barbarous 
men, and inculcating, on the whole, an ex- 
tremely high aud noble system of morals, it 
spread with a rapidity, and it acguired a hold 
Over the minds of its votaries, which it is 
probable that no other religion has altogether 
egualled. It borrowed from Christianity that 
Goctrine of salvation by belief, which is per- 
haps the most powerful impulse that can be 
“pgn to the characters of masses of men, 
and it elaborated so minutely the charms of 
its sensual heavens and the terrors of its 
material hell, as to cause the alternative to 
appeal with unrivalled force to the gross 
imaginations of the people. It possessed a 
book which, huwever inferior tothat of the 
opposing religion, has nevertheless been the 
consolation and the Support of mifilions in 
many ages. It taught a fatalism which, in 
its first age, nerved its adherents with & 
mftchless military courage, and which, 
.though in later days it has often paralysed 
"their active energiea, has also rarely failed 
to support them under the pressure of inevi. 
table calamity. But, above all, it discovered 
the great though fatal secret, of uniting in- 
dissolubly the passion of the soldier with the 
passion of the devotee, Making the conguest 
of the infidelthe first of Iduties, and proposing 
heaven as the certain reward of the valiant 
soldier, it crented a blended enthusiasm that 
500n overpowered the divided counsels and 
the voluptuous governments of the East, and 
within century of the death of Muhammad, 
his followers had almost extirpated Chris- 
tianity from its original home, founded great 
monarchies in Asia and Africa, planted a 
noble, though transient and exotic, civilisa- 
tion in Spain, mengced tbe capital of the 
Eastern empire, and but for the issue of a 
single battle, they would probably have ex- 
tended their aceptre over the energetic and 


38m, vol. i. 
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progressive races of Central Europe. The 
wave was broken by Charles Martel, at the 
battle of Poictiers, and it is now useless to 
speculate what might have been the conse- 
guences, had Muhammadanism unfurled its 
triumphant banner among those Teutonic 
tribes, who have s0 often changed their creed, 
and on whom the course of civilisation has 
30 largely depended.” (Hist. of European 
Morals, vol. ii. p. 266.) 

“ The influence of Chatholicism was se- 
cConded by Muhammadanism, which on this 
(arisida), as on many other points, borrowed 
its teaching from the Christian Church, and 
oven intensifiedit: for suicide, which is never 
expressly condemned in the Bible, is more 
than once forbidden in the @ur'in, and the 
Christian duty of resignation was exaggerated 
by the Moslem into & complete fatalism. 
Under the empire of Catholicism and Muham- 
madanism, suicide, during many centuries, 
almost absolutely ceased in all the civilised, 
active and progressive part of mankind, 
When we recollect how warmly it was ap- 
plauded, or how faintly it was condemned in 
the civilisntions of Greece and Rome, when 
We remember, too, that there was scarcely a 
barbarous tribe from Denmark to Spain who 
did not habitually practise it, we may realise 
the complete revolution which was effected 
in this sphere by the infuence of Chris- 
tianity.” (Mist. of European Morals, vol. ii. 
Pp: 26. ' 


Major Durie Osborn says — 

“ When Islam penetrates to countries lower 
in the scale of humanity than were the 
Arabs of Muhammad's day, it suffices to ele- 
vate them to that level. 'But it does s0 at & 
tremendous cost. It reproduces in its new 
Converis the-characteristics of its first—their 
impenetrable self-esteem, their unintelligent 
scorn, and blind hatred of all other creeda. 
And thus thd capacity for all further ndvance 
is destroyed3 the mind is obdurately shut to 
the entrance of any purer light. But it is & 
grievous error to confound that transient 
gleam of culture which illuminated Basrhdad 
under the first Abbaside khalifs with the legi- 
timate fruits of Islam. When the Arabs 
Conguered Syria and Persia, they brought 
with them no new knowledge to take the 

lace of that which had preceded them. 
Mere Bedouins of the desert, they found 
themselves all at once the masters of vast 
Countries, with everything to learn, They 
were compelled to put themselves to school 
under tho very people they had vanguished, 
Thus the Persiang and Syrians, conguered 
though they were and tributary, from the 
ignorance of their masters, retained in their 
hands the control of the administrative ma- 
chinery. The Abbaside khalifs were borne 
into powcr by means of a Persian revolution, 
headed by a Persian slave. Then began the 
@endeavour to root the old Greek philosophby, 


and the deep and beautiful thoughts of 


Zoroaster, on tbe hard and barren soil of Mu- 
hammadanism. It was an impossible attempt 
to make a frail exotic Aourish on uncongenial 
8oil. It has imparted, indeed, a deceptire 
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Instre to this period of Muhammadan history : 
but the orthodox Muhammadans knew that 
their faith and the wisdom of ths Greeks could 


twa hundred years into hopeless deorepi- 
tude.” (Good Words tor September 1880.) 
Literature on the subject of Muhamma- 
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political anarchy in which it lies at the pre- 
ment time. There are to be found in Maham- 
madan history all the elements of greatness 
.—fsith, courage, endurance, self-sacrifice , 
but, closed within the narrow walls of a rude 
| theology and barbarous polity, from which 
the capacity to grow and the liberty to 
modify have been sternly cut off, they work 
no deliverance upon the earth. They are strong 
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Die Gersterlehre der Moslimen. Von 
Hammer Purgstall. Wien . : “1852 
Geshichte des @orans. T. Nildeke . 1860 
Das Leben Mohammed's nach Ibn 
Ishak. Bearbeitet von Ibn Hischam, 
by Weil 3 . ' . 9 “1864 
Mahomet etle Coran. T. B. de St. 
Hilaire. Paris . 1 f $ “1865 
Geshichte der herrschenden Ideen des 
Islams. A. von Kremer . : . 1868 
Das Leben und die Lehre des Mohum- 
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MUHARRAM (roae). Lit. « That 
which is forbidden.” Anything sacred. (1) 
The first month of the Muhammadan year 
(xontus.) (2) The first ten days of the 
month, observed in commemoration of the 
martyrdom of al-Husain, the second son of 
Fatimah, the Prophet's daughter, by “Ali. 
(ar-musat.) These days of lamentation are 
only observed by tho Shi'ah Muslims, but 
the tenth day of Muharram is observed by 
the Sunnis in commemoration of its having 
been the day on which Adam and Eve, 
heaven and hell, the pen, fate, life and death, 
were created. (AsuuRra:) 

The ceremonies of the Muharram differ 
much in different places and countries. The 
following is a graphic description of the 
observance of the Muara at Ispahan in 
the year 1811, wbich has been taken, with 
some slight alterations from Morier's Second 
Journey through Persia :— 

The tragical termination of al-Husain's life, 
commencing with his fight from al-Madinah 
and terminating with his death on the plain 
of Karbala', has been drawn up in the form 
of & drama, consisting of several parts, of 
which one is performed by actors on each 
successire day of the mourning. The last 
part, which is appointed for the Roz-i-Gatl, 
comprises the events of the day on which he 
met his death, and is acted with great pomp 
before the King, in the largest sguare of the 
city. The subject, which is full of affecting 
incidents, would of itself excite great interest 
in the breasts of a Christian audience: but 
allied as it is with all the religious and 
national feelings of the Persians, it awakens 
their strongest passions. Al-Husain would 
bea hero in our eyes: in theirs he is @ 
martyr. The vicissitudes of his life, his 
dangers in the desert, his fortitude, his in- 
vincible courage, and his devotedness at the 
hour of his death, are all circumstances upon 
which the Persians dwell with rapture, and 
which excite in them an enthusiasm not to be 
diminisbed by lapso of time. The celebra- 
tion of this mourning keeps up in their minds 
the remembrance of those who destroyed 
him, and conseguently their hatred for all 
Musalmains who do not partake of their feel- 
ings. They execrato Yazid and curse “Umar 
with such rancour,tbatitis necessary to have 


witnessed the scenes that are exhibited in | 
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their cities to judge of the degree of fana- 
ticism which possesses them at this time. I 
have seen some of the most violent of them, 
as tbey vociferated, “O Husain!" walk about 
the streets almost naked, with only their 
loins covered, and their bodies streaming with 
blood, by the voluntary cuts which they hare 
given to themselves, either as acts of love, 
anguish, or mortification. Such must have 
been the cuttings of which we read in Holy 
Writ, which were forbidden to the Israelites 
by Moses (Lev. xix. 28, Deut. xiv. 1), and 
these extravagances, I conjecture, must re- 
semble the practices of the priests of Baal, 
who cried aloud and cut themselves after this 
manner with knives and Janceta, till the blood 
gushed out upon them. 1 Kings xviii. 28: 
see also Jeremiah xvi. 5, 6, and 7. 

The preparations which were made 
throughout the city consisted in erecting 
large tenta, that are there called tukiyaA, in 
the streets and open placeg, in fitting them 
up with black linen, and furnishing them 
with objects emblematical of the mourning. 
These tents are erected either at the joint 
expense of the district, or by men of conse- 
guence, as an act of devotionj and all ranks 
of people have a free access to them. The 
expense of a takiyah consista ia the hire of 
a mulia, or priest, of actors and their clothes, 
and in the purchase of lights. Many there 
are who seize this opportunity of atoning for 
past sing, or of rendering thanks to heaven 
for some blessing, by adding charity to the 
good act of erecting a takiyah, and distribute 
gratuitous food to those who attend it. 

Our neighbour Muhammad Khin bad & 
takiyah in his house, to which all the people 
of the district locked in great numbers. 
During the time of this sssemblage we heard 
a constant noise of drums, cymbals, and 
trumpets. We remarked that besides the 
takiyah in different open places and streets 
of the town, a wooden pulpit, without any ap- 
pendage, was erected, upon which a mulia, or 
priest, was mounted, preaching to the people 
who were collected around him. A European 
ambassador, who is said to have intrigued 
with Yazid in favour of al-Husain, was brought 
forward to be an actor in one of the parts 
of the tragedy, and the populace were in 
conseguence inclined to look favourably upon 
us. Notwithstanding the excitation of the 
public mind, 'we did not cease to take our 
usual rides, and we generally paesed unmo- 
lested through the middle of congregations, 
during the time of their devotions. Such 
little scruples have they at our secing their 
religious ceremonies, that on the eighth night 
of the Muharram the Grand Vizier invited 
the whole of the embasey to attend his 
takiyah. On entering the room we found a 
large assembly of Persians clad in dark- 
coloured clothes, which, accompanied with 
their black caps, their black beards, and 
their dismal faces, really looked as if they 
were afflicting their souls. They neither 
wore their deygggers, nor any parts of their 
dress which they look upon as ornamental. 
A mulla of high consideration sat next to the 
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Grand Vizier, and kept him in serious con- 
versation, whilst the remaining part of the 
society communicated with each other in 
whispers. After we had sat some time, the 
windows of the room in which we were 
seated were thrown open, and we then. dis- 
covered a priest placed on a high chair, 
under the covering of a tent, surrounded bya 
crowd of the populaces the whole of the 
scene being lighted up with candles. He 
commenced by an exordium, in which he 
reminded them of the great value of each 
tear shed for the sake of the Imim al- 
Husain, which would be an atonement for a 
past life of wickedness: and also informed 
them with much solemnity, that whatsoever 
soul it be that shall not be afflicted in the 
same day, shall be cut off from among the 
Perpa He then began to read from a book, 
with & sort of nasal chaont, that part of the 
tragic history of al-Husain appointed for the 
day, which soon produced its effect upon his 
audience, for he scarcely had turned over 
three lenyes, before the Grand Vizior com- 
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g0 about to each person at the height of his 
grief, with a piece cf cotton in his hand, with 
which he carefully collects the falling tears, 
and which he then sgueezes into & bottle, 
proserving them with the greatest caution, 

his pesrally illustrates that passagein the 
b6th Psalm, verse 8, “ Put thou my tears into 
thy bottle.” Some Persians believe that in 
the agony of death, when all medicines have 
failed, a drop of tears 80 collected, put into 
the mouth of & dying man, has been known 
to revive him: and it is for such use, that 
they are collected. 

On the Roz-i-Gatl, or day of martyrdom, 
the tenth day, the Ambassador was invited by 
the King to be present at the termination of 
the ceremonies, in which the death of al- 
Husain was to be represented. We set off 
after breakfast, and placed ourselres in n 
small tent, that was pitched for our accom- 
modation over ari arched gateway, which was 
Situated close to the room in which His 
Majesty was to be seated. 

We looked upon the great sguare which is 
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menced to shake his head to and fro, to ntter 
in & most piteous voice the usual Persian 
exclamation of grief, “ Wahi! Wahi! Wahi!” 
both of which acts were followed in a more 
or less violent manner by the rest of the 
audience. The cbannting of the mulla lasted 
nearly an hour, and some parts of his story 
were indeed pathetic, and well calculated to 
rouse the feelings of a superstitious and lively 
people. In one part of it, all the company 
stood up, and if besreaa that the Grand 
Vizier turned himself toward: the wall, with 
his hand extended before him, and prayed. 
After the mulla had finished, a company of 
actors appeared, some dressed as women, 
who chaunted forth their parts from slips of 
paper, in a sort of recitative, that was not 
unpleasing even to our ears. In the very 
tragical parts, most of them appeared to cry 
very unaffectedly: and as I sat near the 
Grand Vizier, and to his neighbour the priest, 
I was witness to many real tears that fell 
from them. In some of these mournful 
assemblies, it is the custom for & mulla to 
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in front of the palace, at the entrance of 
which we perceived a circle of Cajars, or 
people of the King's own tribe, who were 
standing barefooted, and beating their breasts 
in cadence to the chaunting of one who stood 
in the centre, and with whom they now and 
then joined their voices in chorus. Smiting 
the breast is a universal act throughout the 
mourning : and the breast is made bare for 
that purpose, by unbuttoning the top of the 
shirt. e King, in order to show his humi- 
lity, ordered the Cajars, among whom were 
many of his own relations, to walk abont 
Without either shoes or stockings, to super- 
intend the order of the different ceremonies 
about to be performed, und they were to be 
seen stepping tenderly over the stones, with 
sticka in their hands, doing the duties of 
menjals, now keeping back a crowd, then 
dealing out blows with their sticks, and set- 
tling the order of the proceasiona. 

Part of the sguare was partitioned off by 
an enclosure, which was to represent the 
town of Karbali', near which al-Husain was 
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put to death, and close to this were two 
small tents, which were to represent his en- 
campment in the desert with his family. A 
wooden platform covered with carpets, upon 
which the actors were to perform, completed 
all the scenery used on the occasion. 

A short time after we had reached our 
tent, the King appeared, and although we 
conld not see him, yet we ware soon apprised 
of his presence by all tho people standing up, 
and by the bowing of his ofticers. The pro- 
cession then commenced as follows :—First 
came a stout man, nakod from the waist up- 
wards, balancing in his girdle a long thick 
pole, surmounted by an ornament made of 
tin, curiously wrought with devices from the 
(gur'in, in height altogether about thirty feet. 
Then another, naked like the former, balunced 
an ornamental pole in his girdle still more 
ponderous, though not so kigh, upon which 
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a young darvesh resting his feet upon the 
bearer's girdle had placed himself, channting 
verses with all his might in praise of the 
King. After him a person of more strength 
and more nakedness, a water carrier, walked 
forwards, bearing an immense leather sack 
flled with water slung over his back. This 
personage, we were told, was emblematical of 
tho great thirst which al-Husain suffered in 
the desert. 

A litter in the shape of a sercophagus, 
which was .called Gabr-i-Husain, or the 
tomb of al-Husain (a Ta'ziyah) succeeded, 
borne on the shoulders of eight men. On its 
front was & large oval ornament entirely 
Gorered with precious stones, and just above 
it, a great diamond star. Ona small projoc- 
tion were two tapers placed on candlesticks 
enriched with jewela. The top and sidea 
were covered with Cashmere shawls, and on 
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the summit rested a tarban, intendod to re- 
present the head-dress of the Khalifah. On 
each side walked two men bearing oles, 
from which a variety of beantiful 8 awl3 
were suspended. At the top of which were 
representations of al-Husain's hand studded 
with jewellery. 

Afterthis came four led horses, caparisoned 
in the richest manner. The fronts of their 
heads were ornamented with plates, entirely 
covered with diamonds, that emitted a thou- 
sand beautiful rays. Their bodies were 
dressed with shawls and gold stuffs : and on 
their saddles were placed some objects emble- 
matical of the death of al-Husain. When all 
these had passed, they arranged themselres 
ina row to the right of the King's apart- 
ment. 

After a short pause, a body of fierce- 
looking men, with only a loose white sheet 


thrown over their naked bodies, marched 
forwarda. They were all begrimed with 
blood : and each brandishing a sword, they 
sang a sort of a hymn, the tones of which 
were very wild. These represented the 
sixty-two relations, or the Martyrs, as the 
Persians call them, who accompanied al- 
Husain, and were slain in defsnding him. 
Close after them was led a white horse, 
covered with artificial wounds, with arrows 
stuck all about him, and caparisoned in 
black, representing the horse upon which al- 
Husain was mounted when he was killed. A 
band of abont fifty men, etriking two pieces 
of wood together in their hands, completed 
the procession. They arranged themselves 
in rows before the King, and marshalled by a 
maitre de ballet, who stood in the middle to 
regulate their movements, they performed & 
dance clapping their hands in the best pos- 
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sible time. The maitre de ballet all this time | 
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sang in recitative, to which the dancors joined 
at different intervals with loud shouts and 
reiterated clapping of their pieces of wood. 





MUHARRAN STANDARDA, 


The two processiong were succeeded by 
the tragedians. Al-Husnin came forward, 
followed by his wivea, sisters, and first 
relativea. They performed many long and 
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tedious ncta: but ar our distance from the 
stage was too great to hear the many affect- 
ing things which they no doubt anid to each 
other, we will proceed nt once to where the 
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unfortunate al-Husnin Iny extended on the 
ground, ready to receive the death-atroke 
irom a ruffian dressed in armour, who acted 
the part of executioner. At this moment & 
burst of lamentation issued from the multi- 
tude, and heavy sobs and real tears came 
from almost every one of those who were 
near enough to come under our inspection. 
The indignation of the populace wanted some 
object upon which to Yent itaelf, and it fell 
upon those of the actors who had performed 
the part of Yazid's soldier, No sooner was 
al-Husain killed, than they were driven off 
the ground by a volley of stones, followed by 
shouts of abuse. We were informed that it 
ia s0 diffcult to procure performers to fill 
these characters, that on the present occasion 
A party of Russian prisoners were pressed 
into the army of Yazid, and they made as 
speedy an exit after the catastrophe as it was 
in their power. 

The scene terminated by the burning of 
Karbala". Several reed huts had boen con- 
structed behind the enclosure before -men- 
tioned, which of a sudden were set on fire. 
The tomb of al-Husain was seen covered with 
black cloth, and upon it sat & Agure dis- 
guised ina tiger'a skin, which was intended 
to represent the miraculous lion, recorded/to 
knve kept watch over his remains after he 
hnd been buried. The most extraortlinary 
part of the whole exhibition was the repre- 
sentation of the dead bodies of the martyrs : 
who having been decapitated, were all placed 
in 2 row, each body with 8 head clova to it. 
To effect this, several Persians buried them- 
selves alive, lenving the head out just above 
ground j whilst others put their heads under 
ground, leaving out the body. The heads 
and bodiea were placed in such relative posi- 
tions to each other, as to make it appear that 
they had been severed. This is done by way 
of penances but in hot weather, the violence 
of the exertion has been known to produce 
death. The whole ceremony was terminated 
by a khutbah, or oration, in praise of al- 
Husain. (Morier's Second Journey through 
Persia.) 

“The martyrdom of Hasan and Husain 
is celebrated by the Shiahs all over India, 
(luring the first.ten daya of the month of Mo- 
hurrum. Attached to every Shiah's house is 
an Imambarrah, na hall or inclosure built ex- 
presaly for the celebration of the anniversary 
of the death of Husain. The enclosure is 
generally arcaded along its side, and in most 
instances it is covered in with a domed roof, 
Againat the side of the Imambarrah, directed 
towarda Mecca, is set the tabut—also called 
tasia (ta'zi h), or model of the tombs at Ker- 
bela. In the houses of the wealthier Shiahs, 
these fabuts are fixtures, and are beantifully 


| fasbioned of silver and gold, or of ivory and 


Cbony, embellished all over with inlaid work. 
The poorer Shiahs provide themselves with 
a (ubut made for the occasion of lath and 
plaster. trioked ont in mica nnd tinsel. A 
week before the new moon of the Mohbur- 
rum, they enclore 2 space, called the tabut 
khana, in which the tahut is prepared : and 
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the very moment the new moon is woen, 
spade ie struck into the ground before “te 
enclosure of the tombs,” where a pit is after- 
wards dug, in which a bonfire is lighted, and 


kept burning through all the ten days of the . 


Mohurrum solemnities. Those who cannot 
afford to erect a tabut Khana, or even to put 
up a little tabut or tAztah in their Awelling- 
house, always have a Mohurrum fire lighted, 
if it consiat only of a night-light Hosting at 
the bottom of an earthen pot or basin sunk 
in the ground. It is doubtful whetber this 


custom refers to the trench of fire Husain . 


set blazing behind his camp, or ig a survival 
from the older Ashura (ten days) festival, 
which is said to have been instituted in com- 
memoration of the deliverance of the Hebrew 
Arabs from Pharaoh and his host at the Red 
Sea: or from the yet more ancient Bael fire. 
But, jn India, these Mohurrum fires, especially 
among the more ignorant populace, Hindus 
as well as Mohammedans, are regarded with 
the most superstitious reverence, and havo a 
greater hold on them even than the fabuts. 
All day long the passers by stop before the 
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flres and make their vows over them, and all 
night long the crowds dance round them, and 
leap through the fames and scatter about the 
burning brands snatched from them. The 
tabut is lighted up like an altar, with innu- 
merable green wax candies, and nothing can 
be more brilliant than the appearance of an 
Imambarrah of white stone, or polisbed white 
stucco, picked ont in green, lighted up with 
glass chandeliers, sconces, and oil-lamps, 
arranged along the leading architectural Jines 
of the building, with its tabut on one side, 
dazzling to blindnese. Before the tabut are 
placed the “properties” to be used by the 
celebrants in the “ Passion Play,” the bows 
and arrows, the sword and spear, and the 
banners of Husain, &c., and in front of it 
is set & movable pulpit, also made of the 
richest materials, and covered with rich bro- 
cades in green and gold. Such is the theatre 
in which twice daily during tbe first ten 
days of the month of Mohurram, the deaths 
of the first martyrs of Islam are yearly com- 
memorated in India. Each day has its special 
solemnity, corresponding with the succession 
of events during the ten days that Husain 
was encamped on the fatal plain of Kerbelaj 
but the prescribed order of theservices in the 
daily development of the great Shiah func- 
tion of the Moburrum wowld appear not ta 
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bo always strictlv obsorved in Bombay." 
(religi Miracle Pluy oj' Husun and Husain, 

refuce, p. xvii.) 

The drama, or “ Miraclo Play” which is 
recitod in Persia during the Muharram, has 
been rendered into English by Colonel Sir 
Lewis Pelly, K.O.B. (Allen & Co., 1879), from 
which we take the death scene of al-Husain 
on the battle-field of Karbali', a scene which, 
the historian Gibbon (Decline and Fall, 
vol. ix. ch. 341) says, “in a distant age and 
climate, will awuken the sympathy of the 
coldest reader.” 

« Husain.—l am sore distressed at the un- 
kind treatment received at the handa of the 
cruel heavene. Pitifal tyranny is exercised 
towarda me by & cruel, unbelieving army! 
All the sorrows and troubles of this world 
have overwbelmed mel Tam become a butt 
for the arrow of affliction and trouble. Iam 
a holy bird stript of its guills and feathors 
by the hand of the archer of tyranny, and am 
become, O friends, ntterly disabled, and un- 
able to fly to my sacred nest. They are going 
to kill me mercilessly, for no other crime or 
guilt except that I happen to be a prophet's 
grandson. 

« Shimar (challenging kim).—0 Husain, why 
dost thou not appear in the field ? Why dost 
not thy majesty show thy face in battle? 
How long art thox going to sit still without 
displaying iby valour in war? Why dost 
thou not put on thy robe of martyrdom and 
come forth? 1 thon art indeed s0 magnani- 
mous a28 not to fear death, if thou carest not 
about the whistling sounds of the arrows 
when let fly from the bow, mount thou, 
gnickly, thy swift horse named Zu'l jandh, 
and deliver tby soul from so many troubles. 
Yea, come to the fiold of battle, be it as it 
may. Entor soon among thy womeu, and 
with tears bid them & last farewell: then 
come forth to war, and ahow us thy great 
fortitude. 

« Husain (talkiny to himself).—Although 
the accursed fellow, Shimar, will put me to 
death in an hour's time, yet the reproachful 
language of the enemy seems to Worso 
than destruction itself. It is better that the 
foe should sever my head cruelly from the 
body, than make me hear these abusive words. 
What can 1 do? I have no one left to help 
me, no Kgsim to hold my stirrup for a minute 
when about tomount All are gone! Look 
around if thou canet find anyone to defend 
the descendant of Muhammad, the chosen of 
God—if thou canat see any rendy to assist 
the holy family of God's Prophet! In this 
land of trials there is no kind protector to 
have compassion on the household of the 
Apostle of God, and befriend them. 

“ Zainab-—May I be offered for the sad 
tones of thy voice, dear brother! Time has 
tbrown on my head the black earth of sorrow. 
It has grieved me tothe gnick. Wait, bro- 
ther, do not go till thy Kasim arrives. Have 
patience for 8 minute, my 'Ali Akbar is 
coming. 

« Husain (looking around).—Is there one 
who wisbes tv plense God, his Maker? Ir 
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there any willing to behave faithfully towarda 

his realfrienda? Is there a person ready to 

ea up his life for our sake, to save us, to 

rap us in this dreadful struggle of Kar- 
al 

“Zainab—O Lord, Zainab's brother has 
no one to assist or support him! Occasions 
Of his sorrows are innumerable, without any- 
one to sympathise with him in the least ? 
Sad and desolate, he is leaning on his spear ! 
He has bent his neck ina calamitoua manner : 
he has no famous 'AW Akbar, no renowned 
?Abbsis any more! 

“ Husain.—Is there-anyone to ity our con- 
dition, to help us in this terrible conflict of 
Karbal&? Is there a kind soul to giveus a 
hand of assistance for God's sake ? 

“ Zainab.—Brave cavalier of Karbala, it is 
not fitting for thee to be so hurried. Goa 
little more slowly : troubles will come guickly 
enough. Didst thou ever say thou hadst a 
Zainab in the tent? Is not this poor creature 
weoping and mourning for thee? 

“ The Imam Husatn—Dear sister, thou 
rert of my disguieted, broken heart, suite on 
thy bead and mourn, thou thousand-noted 
nightingale, To-day I shall be killed by the 
ignoble Shimar. To-day shall the rose be 
turned out of iss delightful spot by the tyranny 
of the thistle. Dear sister, if any dust ha 
Da to settle on the rosy cheeks of my love Ly 

ughter Suksinah, be pleased to wash it 
away most tenderly with the rose-water of 
tby tears? My daughter has been accus- 
tomed to sit always in the dear lap of her 
father whenever she wished to rest, for my 
sake, receive and caress her in thy bosom. 

“ Zainab.—O thou intimate friend of this 
assembly of poor afflicted strangers, the 
fiaming effect of thy speech has left no rest 
in my mind. Tell me, what have we done 
that thou shouldest s0 reward us? Who is 
the criminal among us for whose sake we 
must sufferthus? Take us back, brother, to 
Madinah, to the sacred monument of our 
noble grandfather: let us go home, and live 
like gueens in our own country, 

“ Husain.—O my afficted, Gistressed, tor- 
mented sister, would to God there were & way 
of escape for me! Notwithstanding they 
have cruelly cut down the cypress-like stature 
of my dear son 'Ali Akbar: notwithstanding 
Kisim my lovely nephew tinged himself with 
his own blood : still they are intent to kill me 
also. They do not allow me to go back from 
'Irdk, nor do they let me turn elsewhere. 
They will neither permit me to go to India, 
nor the capital of China. I cannot set out 
for the territory of Abyssinia, or take refuge 
in Zanzibar. 

“ Zainab.— Oh, how am I vexedin my mind, 
dear brother, on hearing these sad things ! 
May I die, rather than listen to such affect- 
ing words any more! What shall we, an 
assembly of desolate widows and orphans, do 
after thou art gone? Oh! how can we 
live? 

“ Husain.—0 miserable creature, weep not 
now, nor be 80 very much upset: thou shalt 
cry plentifully hereafter, owing to the wicked- 
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ness of time. When the wicked Shimar shall 
seyer my head from the body: when thou 
shalt be made a captive prisoner, and forced 
to ride on an unsaddled camel: when my 
body shall be trampled under foot by the 
euemy's horses, and trodden under their 
hoofs when my beloved Sukainah shall be 
cruelly struck by Shimar, my wicked mur- 
Gerer: when they shall lead thes away cap- 
tive from Karbala to Shim, and when they 
sball make thee' and others live there in & 
horrible, ruined place: yea, when thou shalt 
see all this, then thou mayest,and verily wilt, 
cry. But I admonish thee, sister, since this 
sad case has no remedy but patience, to re- 
sign the whole matter, submissively, to the 
Lord, the good Maker of all! Mourn not for 
my misfortune, but bear it patiently, without 
giving occasion to the enemy to rejoice 
triumphantly on this account, or speak re- 
proachfully concerning us. 

« Kulsim—Thou struttest about gaily, O 
Husain, thou beloved of my heart. Look & 
little behind theej see how Kulsiim is sighing 
after thee with tearful eyes! I am strewiny 
pearis in thy way, precious jewels from the 
sea of my eyes! Let me put my head on 
the hoof of thy winged steed, Zi'l janah. 

“ Husain.—Beloved sister, kindle not & fire 
in my heart by so doing. Take away thy 
head from under the hoof of my steed. O 
'thousand-noted nightingale, sing not such & 
sad-toned melody. 1 am going away: be 
thou the kind keeper of my helpless ones. 

“ Kulsim—Behold what the heavens have 
at length brought on mel what they have 
done also to my brother! Him they have 
made to have parched lips through thirst, 
and me they have caused to melt into water, 
and gush out like tears from the eyes! 
Harsh severity is mingled with tyrannous 
cruelty. 

“ Husain—Triala, afflictione, and pains, 
the thicker they fall on man, the better, dear 
sister, do they prepare him for his journey 
heavenward. We rejoice in tribulationa, 
seeing they are but temporary, and yet they 
work out aneternal and blissfulend. Though 
it is predestined that I should suffer martyr- 
dom in this shameful manner, yet the trea- 
sury of everlasting happiness shall be at my 
disposal as a conseguent reward. Thou 
must think of that, and be no longer sorry. 
The dust raised in the field of such battles 
is as highly esteemed by me, O sister, as the 
Pbilosopher's stone was, in former times, by 
the alchemists : and the soil of Karbali is 


: the sure remedy of my inward pains. 


“ Kulsim—May I be sacrificed for thee! 
Since this occurrence is thus inevitable, I 
pray thee describe to thy poor sister Kalsium 
her duty after thy death. Tell me, where 
ahall I go, or in what direction set my face? 
Wbat am Ito do? and which of thy orphan 
children am I to caress most ? 

“ Husatn.—Show thy nutmost kindness, good 
sister, to Sukainah, my darling girl, for the 
pain of being fatherless is most severely felt 


: by children too much fondled by their 


parents, especially girls. I have regard to 
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all my children, to be sure, but I love 
Sukainah most. 

« An old Female Slave of Husain's mother. 
—Dignified master, 1 am sick and weary in 
heart at the bare idea of separation from 
thee. Have a kind regard to me, an old slave, 
much stricken with age! Master, by thy 
soul do LI swear that I am altogether weary 
of life. I have grown old in thy service: 
pardon me, please, ali the faults ever com- 
mitted by me. 

« Husain—Yes, thou hast served "us, in- 
deed, for a' very long time. Thou hast 
shown much affection and love toward mo 
and my children, O handmaid of my dear 
mother Fatimah: thou hast verily suffered 
much in our house: how often didst thou 
grind corn with thine own hand for my 
mother! Thou hast also dandled Husain 
most caressingly in thy arms. Thou art 
black-faced, that is true, but thou hast, I 
opine, a pure white heart, and art much 
esteemed by us. To-day Lam about to loave 
thee, owing thee, at the same time, innu- 
merable thanks for the good services thou 
hast performed, but I beg thy pardon for all 
inconsiderate nctions on my part. 

“The Muid—May I bea sacorifice for 
thee, thou royal ruler of the capital of faith 
turn not my days black, like my face, thou 
benevolent master. Truly I have had many 
troubles on thy behalf. How many nights 
have I apent in watchfnlness at thy cradle ! 
At one. moment I would caress thee in my 
arms, at another I would fondle thee in my 
bosom. Ibecame prematurely old by my dili- 
gent service, O Husain! Is it proper now 
that thou shouldst put round my poor neck 
the hesyy cbain of thy intolerable absence? 
Is this, dear master, the reward of the ser- 
yicea I have done thee? 

« Husain—Though thy body, O maid, is 
now broken down by age and infirmity, yet 
thou hast served us all the days of thy life 
with sincerity and love: thou must know, 


therefore, that tby diligence and vigilance . 


“ Will never be disregarded by us. Excuse me 
to-day, when I am offering my body and soul 
in the cause of God, and cannot help thee at 
ali: but be sure I will fully pay the reward 
of thy servicos in the day of universal 
account. 

« The Maid.—Dost thou remember, good 
sir, how many troubles I have suffered with 
thee for the dear sake of 'Mf Akbar, the 
light of thine eyes? Thongh I have not 
suckled him with my own breasts, to be sure, 
yet I laboured hard for him till he reached 
the age of eighteen years and came here to 
Karbals. But, alas! dear flourishing 'Ali 
Akbar has been this day cruelly killed—what 
& pityl and I strove 80 much for his sake, 
yet all, as it were, invain. Yes, what a sad 
losa! 

« Husain.—Spoak not of my 'Ali Akbar 
any more, 0 msiden, nor set fire to the 


granary of my atience and make it fame. 
GT urming to his sister.) Poor distressed 
sinab, have the goodness to be kind always 


to my mother's old maid, for she has expe- 
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rienced many troubles in our f 3 sho has 
laboured hard in training 'Al kbar my 


son. 

« Umm Lailah (the mother of 'Ali Akbar):—- 
The elegant stature of my Akbar fell on te 
ground: like as & beautiful cypress tree it 
was forcibly felled! Alas for the memory of 
thy uprigbt stature! Alas, O my youthfal 
son of handsome form and appearance! Alas 
my troubles at night-time for thee! How 
ofton did I watch thy bed, singing lullabies 
for thee until the morning! How sweet is 
the memory of those times! yea, how lea- 
sant the very thought of those days! Alas! 
where urt thou now, dear child? O thou 
who art ever remembered by me, come and 
see thy motber's wretched condition, come! 

« Husain.—O Lord, why is this mournful 
voice 80 affecting? Methinks the owner of 
it, the bemoaninyg person, has a flame in her 
heart. It resembles the doleful tone of & 
lapwing whose wings are burned! like as 
when & miraculous lapwinyg,the companion of 
Solomon the wise, the king of God's holy 
peoplo, received intelligence suddenly about 
the death of its royal guardian! 

“ Umm Lailah.-— Again 1 am put in mind of 
imy dear son! O my heart, melted into blood, 
pour thyself fertb. Dear son, whilst thou 
wast alive, I had some honour and respect, 
everybody had some regard for me: but 
since thou art gone, 1 am altogether aban- 
doncii. Woe betome! woebetomel Iam 
despised and rejected, Woe unto mel woo 
unto me! 

“ Husain—Do not set fire to the harvest 
of my soul any further. Husain is, before 
God, greatly ashamed of his shortoomings 
towards thee. Come out from the tent, for 
itis the last meeting previous to se) 
from one another for ever thy distress is an 
additional weight to the heavy burden of my 


grief. 

« The Mother of 'Ali Akbar.—1 humbly 
state it, O glory of all ages, that I did not 
expect from thy saintship that thon wonldest 
disregard thy handmaid in such a way. Thou 
dost show thy kind regard and favour to all 
except me. Dost thou not remember my 
sincere services done tothee? Am I not by 
birth» descendant of the glorious kings of 
Persia, brought as a captive to Arabia when 
the former empire fell and gave place to the 
new-born monarchy of the latter kingdom ? 
The Judge, the living Crestor, was pleasod to 
grant mean offspring, whom we called 'Ali 
Akbar, this day lost to us for ever, May I 
be offered for thee! While 'Alf Akbar my 
son was alive, I had indeed as sort of esteem 
and credit with thees but now that my 
cypress, my newly-sprung-u) cedar, is un- 
justly felled, I have falien from credit too, 
and must therefore shed tears. 

« Husain.—Be it known unto thee, O thou 
violet of the fower-garden of modesty, that 
thou art altogether mistaken. TI swear by the 
holy enlightened dust of my mother Zahrah's 
grave, that thou art more honourable and 
dearer now than ever. I well remember 
affectionatc reconmendatiuns of 'Ali Akbar, 
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Our son, boncerning thee. How much he was 
mindful of thee at the moment of his parting ! 
How tenderiy he cared for thee, and spoke 
conco, thee to every one of his family ! 

“'Ali Akbar's Motker.—0 gracions Lord, I 
adjure thee, by the merit of my son, 'Ali 
Akbar, never to lessen the shadow of Husain 
from over my head. May no one over be in 
my miserable condition—nevrer be a desolate, 
homelesa woman, like me ! 

“ Husain,—O thon unfortunate Zainab, my 
sister, the hour of separation is come ! The 
day of joy is gone for cver! the night of 
afilction has drawn near! Drooping, wither- 
ing sister, yet most blest in thy temper, I 
hare a reguest from thee which ,I fear to 
make known. 

“Zainab.—Muy I bea sacrifice for thy 
heart, thou moon-faced, glorious sun! therc 
is nobody here, if thou hast & private matter 
10 disclose to thy sister. 

“ Husain. —Dear unfortunate sister, who 
art already severely vexed in heart, if I tell 
thee what my reguest is, what will be thy 
condition then? Though I cannot restrain 
myself from speaking, still am in doubt as 
to which is better, to speak, or to forbear. 

“Zainab.—My breast is piercod! My 
heart boils within me like & cauldron, owing 
totbis thy conversation. Thou soul of thy 
Sister, hold not back from Zainab what thou 
hast in thy mind. 

“ Husam—My poor sister, I am covered 
with shame before thee, I cannot lift up my 
head. Though the reguest is n trile, yet I 
know itis grievous to thee to grant. It is 
this: bring me an old, dirty, rayged garment 
toput on. But do not ask mo, I pray thee, 
the reason why, until 1 myself think it proper 
to tell these. 

“ Zainab.—1 am now yoing to the tent tv 
fetch thee 
utterly astonished, brother, as to why thou 
dost want this loathsome thing. (Returning 
vitha tattered shirt.) Take it, here is the 
ragged robe for which thou didst nek. I 
Wonder what thou wilt do with it. 

“ Husain.—Do not remain here, dear sister. 
Go for awhile to thine own tent, for if thou 
seo that which I am about to do, thou wilt be 
grievously disturbed. Turn to thy tent, poor 
miserable sister, listen to what IT say, and 
loave me, I pray thee, alone. 

« Zainab (going away).—I am gone, but I 
am sorry 1 cannot tell what this enigma 
means. It is purszling indeed! Remain thou 
with thy mysterious coat, O Husain ! May 
all of us be offered as & ransom for thee, dear 
brother! Thou art without any to assist or 
befriend thee! Thou art surrounded by the 
wicked enemy! Yes, thy kind helpers have 
all been killed by tho unbelieving nation ! 

« Husain (putting on the garment).—The 
term of life has no perpotual duration in 
itself. Who ever saw in a fiower-garden a 
rose without itsthorn! I will put on this old 
robe close to my skin, and place over it my 
new apparel, though neither the old nor ths 
new of this worid can be depended on. I 
hope Zainub liax not been ubserviny what I 


What thou seekest: but I am: 
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have been doing, for, poor creature, she can 
raba bear the sight of any such like 
thing. 


“Zainab.—Alas! I do not know what in 
the matter with Husain, my brother. What 
has an old garment to do with being a king? 
Dost thou desire, O Husain, that the onem 
should come to know this thing and repronc 
thy sister about it? Put off, I pray thee, 
this old ragged garment, otherwjse I shall 
POII off my head-dress, and uncorer my head 
for shame. 

“ Husain.—Rend not thy dress, modeat 
Bister, nor pull off thy head-covering. There 
isa mystery involved in my action. Know 
that what Husain has done has 2 good meau- 
ing init. His putting on an old garment is 
Not without ita signification. : 

“ Zainab.—What mystery can be in this 
Work, thou perfect high priest of faith? I 
will never admit any until thou Shalt have 
fully explsined the thing according to my 
capacity. 

“ The Lmam.—To-day, dear sister, Shimar 
Will behave cruelly towarda me. He will 
sever my dear head from the body. His 
dagger not cutting my throat,' he will be 
obliged to sever my head from behind. After 
he has killed me, when he bogins to strip me 
of my clothes, he may perchance be ashamed 
to take off this ragged robe and thoreby leave 
my body naked on the ground. 

“Zainab.—0 Lord, have mercy on my 
distracted heart! Thou alone art aware of 
the state of my mind. Gracious Creator, 
preserve the soul of Husain! Letnot heaven 
pull down my house over me! 

“ Sukatnah.—Dear father, by our Lord it is 
a painfal thing to be fatherless: u misery, a 
great calamity to be helplesa, bleeding in the 
heart, and an outcast ! Dismount from tho 
saddle, and make me sit by thy side. To pass 
Over me or neglect meat such a time is very 
Gistressing. Let me put my head on thy 
dear lap, Ofather. It is sad thou shouldet 
not be aware of thy dear child's condition. 

“ Husain. —Bend not thy neck on one side, 
thou my beloved Child: nor weep 80 sadly, 
like an orphan. Neither moan s0 melodiously, 
like a disconsolate nightingale. Come, lay 
thy dear head on my knees once more, and 
shed not 80 copiously & food of tears from 
thine eyes, thou spirit of my life. 

“ Sukainah.—Dear father, thou whose lot is 
but griof, have mercy on me,mercy! O thou 
my physician in every pain and trouble, have 
Pity on me! have pity on me! Alas, my 
heart, for the mention of the word separa- 
tion! Alas, my griovance, for what is 
unbearable ! 

“ Husain.-—Groan not, wail not, my dear 
Sukainah, my poor Oppressed, distressed girl. 
Go to thy tent and sleep soundly in thy bed 
ar thy father gets thee some water to 

rink. 


| 
) 














“Zainab.—Alas! alas! wos to mel my 
Husain is gone from me! Alas! alas! the 


arrow of my heart is shot away from the 
hand! Woe anto me,a& thousand woes! I 
( Am to remain without Husnin! The wor- 
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shipper of trath is gone to meet his destined 
fato with a blood-stained shroud! 

« Husain—My disconsolate Zainab, be not 
s0 impatient. My homeless sister, show not 
thyself so fretful. Have patience, sister, the 
reward of the patient believers is the best of 
sIL Render God thanks, the crown of inter- 
cession is fitted for our head only. 

« Zainab.—0 my afflicted mother, thon beat 
of all women, pass & minute by those in Kar- 
baik! reo thy daughters prisoners of sorrow! 
behold them amidat strangera and foreigner3. 
Come out awhile from thy pavilion in Para- 
dise, O Fatimah, and weep affectionately over 
the state of us, thy children! 

« Husain-—! have become friendless and 
without any helper, in a most strange manner. 
I have lost my 'roop and army in a wonderful 
way. Where is Akbar my son? let him come 
to me and hold the bridie of my horse, that I 
may mount. Where is Kasim my nephew? 
will he not help me and get ready my stirrup 
to make me cheerful? Why should 1 not 
shed much blood from mine eyes, seeing 1 
cannot behold 'Abbas my standard-bearer ? 
A brother is for the day of misfortune and 
calamity! A brother is better than a handred 
diadems andthrones! A brother is the essence 
of lifein the world! He who has a brother, 
though he be old, yet is young: Who is there 
to bring my horse for me? there is none. 
There is none even to weep for me in this 
atate of misery ! 

“ Kulsim,—Because there is no 'AX Akbar, 
dear brother, to help thee, Zainab, thy sister, 
will hold the horse for thee: and seeing 
'Abb4s, thy brother, is no longer to be found, 
I myself will bear the standard before thy 
winged steed instead of him. 

« Zainab.—Let Zainab mourn bitterly for 
her brother's desolation. Who ever saw & 
woman, a gentlewoman, doing the duty of & 
groom Or servant? Who can know, O Lord, 
besides Thee, the sad state of Husain in Kar- 
bals, where his people 80 deserted him that a 
moman like myself is obliged to act asa ser- 
vant for him? 

“ Kulsim—I am & standard-bearer for 
Husain, the martyr of Karbals, O Lord God. 
Lam the sister of 'Abbks: yea, the miserable 
sister of both. O friends, it being the tenth 
day of Muharram, I am therefore assisting 
Husain. I am bearing the ensign for him 
instead of 'Abbfs my brother, his standard- 
bearer. 

« Zainab-—Uncover your brensts 8 minute, 
O ye tear-shedding people, for it is time to 
beat the drum, seeing the king is going to 
ride. O Solomon the Prophet, where is thy 
glory? what has become of thy yompous 
retinue? Where are tby brothers, nephews, 
and companions ? 

« Husain.—There are none left to help me. 
My sister Zainab holda the bridle of the horse, 
and walks before me. Who ever saw & lady 
acting thus? 

« Zninab.—Thou art going all alone ! May 
the souls of all bea ransom for theel and 
may thy departure make souls guit their | 
bodies!  A resyrrection will be produced : 
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in thy tent by the cry of orphans and 
widows. 

« Husain.—Sister, though it grieves me to 
go, yet I do it: peradrenture I may see the 
face of Ashgar and the countenance of Akbar, 
those cypresees, those roses of Paradise. 

« Zainab.—Would 10 God Zainab had died 
this very minute before thy face, in thy sight, 
that she might not behold such elegant 
bodies, such beautiful forms, rolling in their 
own blood! 

« Husain.—O poor sister, if thou die. here 
in this land in tbat sudden way that thou 
desirest, then who will ride in thy stead, in 
the city of Kuifah, on the camels back ? 

« Zainab.—Slight not my pain, dear 'bro- 
ther, for Zainab is somewhat alarmed as to 
the import of thy Ag PA What shall I do 
with thy family—with the poor widows and 
young children ? 

“ Husain—0 afflicted one, it is decreed I 
should be killed by means of daggers and 
swords3 henceforth, dear sister, thou shalt 
not see me. Behold, thisis separation between 
me and thee! 

« The nephew of Husain.—Dear uncle, thou 
hast resolved to journey. Thon art going 
once again to make me an 6 han. To whom 
else wilt thou entrust us? 6 is expected 
totake osre of us? Thou wast, dear uncle, 
instead of my father Hasan, a defence to tbis 
helpless exiled creature.. 

« Husain.—Sorrow not, thou fsithfal child, 
thon ehalt be killed too in this plain of trials. 
Return thou now to thytent in peace, withoat 
grieving my soul any further, poor orphan ! 

« The Darwish from Kdbul.—0 Lord God, 
mherefore is the outward appesrance of a 
man of God usually without decoration or 
ornament? And why is the lap of the man 
of this world generally full of gold and jewels ? 
On what account is the pillow of this great 
person the black dust of the road? and for 
irhat reason are the bed and the cushion of 
the rebellious made of velvet and atuffed with 
down? Either Islkm, the religion of peace 
and charity, has no true fonndation in the 
world, or this young man, who is s0 wounded 
and suffers from thirst, is still an infidel. 

“« Husain—Why are thine eyes ponring 
down tears, young darwish? Hast thou also 
lost an Akbar in the prime of his youth? 
Thou ari immersed, as & water-fowl, in tby 
teara. Has thine 'Abbis been slain, thirsting, 
on the bank of the River Euphrates, that 
thon cryest s0 piteously? But if thou art 
sad only on account of my misfortune, then it 
matters not. Let me know whence comest 
thou, and whither is tby face set? 

“ The Darwish.—It happened, young man, 
that last night I arrived in this valley, and 
made my lodging there. When one-half of 
the night had passed, of & sudden a great 
dificulty befell me, for I heard a child be- 
moaning and complaining of thirst, having 
given up altogether the -idea of living any 
longer in this world. Somotimes it would 
beat its head and cry out for water: at other 
times it appesred to fall on the ground, faint- 
ing and motionless. I have, therefore, brought 
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#ome water in 
that it may drink and be refreahed & little. 
So I humbly beg thee, dear sir, to direct me 
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to tbe place where the young child may be 


found, and tell me what is its name, 

“ Husain—O God, let no man be ever in 
my pitiful condition, nor any family in this 
sad and deplorable state to which I am 
reduced. O young man, the child mentioned 
by thee is the peace of my troubled mind: it 
is ea pal miserable little girl. 

“ The Darwish.—May I be offered for thee, 
dear sir, and for thy tearful eyes! Why 
shonld thy daughter be s0 sadly mourning and 
complaining? My heart is overwhelmed with 
grief for the abundance of tears running down 


thycheeks. Why should the daughter of one 
tika thee, a generous soul, sufer from 
thirst ? 


Husain.—Know, O young man, that we are 
never in need of the water of this life. Thou 
art guite mistaken if thou hast supposed us 
to beof this world. If I will, I can fr the 
Moon, or any other celestial orb, fall down on 
the earth: how much more can I get water 
for my children. Look at the hollow made 
in the ground with my Spear: water would 
gush out ofitif I were tolike. I voluntarily 
die of thirst to obtain a crown of glory from 

I die parched, and offer myself & 
sacrifice for the sins of my people, that 
they should be saved from the wrath to 
come. 

“ The Darwish.—What is thy name, sir? 
I peraiya that thou art one of the chief 
saints of the most beneficent God. It is 
@vident to me that thou art the brightness of 
the Lord's image, but I cannot tell to which 
sacred garden thy holy rose belongs. 

“ Husain.—0O darwish, thou wilt soon be 
informed of the whole matter, for thou shalt 
be & martyr thyselfs for thy plahs and the 
result thereof have been revealed to ma, 
Tell me, O darwfsh, what is the end thon 
hast in view in this thy hazardous enterprise? 
When thou shalt have told me that, I will 
disclose to thoe who I am. 

“ The Darwish.—I intend, noble sir, after I 
have known the mystery of thy affairs, to set 
out, if God wills, from 'Karbalk to Najat, 
namely, to the place where 'Ali, the highly 
exalted king of religion, the sovereign lord of 
the empire of existence, the supreme master 
of all the darwishes, is buried. Yea, Iam 
going to visit the tomb of "Ali, the succesaor 
of the chosen of God, tbe son-in-law of the 
Prophet, the lion of the trne Lord, the prince 
of believers, Haidar, the champion of faith. 

“ Husain.—Be it known unto the, O dar- 
wish, that I, who am s0 sad and sorrowful, 
am the rose of the garden of that prince. I 
am of the family of the believers thou hast 
mentioned. I am Husain, the inter:essor op 
the Day of Resurrection, the rose of the 
garden of glory. 

“ The Darwish.—May I be offered & sacri- 
fice for thy blessed arrival! Pardon me my 
fault, and gire me permission to figbt the 
battle of faith, for I am weary of life. It is 
better for me to be killed, and delivered at 


this cup for that poor child, 
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once from so many vexations of spirit. 
Martyrdom is, in fact, one of ths glories of 
my faith. 

“ Husain.—Go forth, O atom, which aspirest 
to the glory of the sun: go fortb, thou hast 
become at Jast Worthy to know the hidden 
mysteries of faith. He who is slain for the 
sake of Husain shall have an abundant 
reward from God: yea, he shall be raised to 
life with 'AlIf Akbar the sweet son of 
Husain. 

“The Darwish (addressing Husain's antago- 
nist?).— Yon cruel people have no religion at 
all You are fire-worshippers, ignorant of 
God and His law. How long will you act 
unjustly towards the offspring of the priest- 
hood? Is the account of the Day of Resur- 
rection all false? 

« Ibn Sa'd (the general of Yazid" army) — 
O ye brave soldiers of Yazfd, deprive this 
fellow of his fund of life. Make his friends 
en Asi mourn for him. 

“« Husain-4Is there anyone to help me? 
Is ara ag Apaan to lend me his aid? 

« Ja'far ing of jinns, with his troops, 
coming to Buya Bea yan king of 
men and jinns, O Husain, peace be on thee! 
O judge of corporeal and Bpiritaal beings, 
peace be on thes! 

“ Husain.—On thee be peace, thou hand- 
some youth! Who art thou, that salutest us 
at such a time? Thongh thine afairs are 
not hidden from me at all, still it is advisable 
to ask thy name. 

“Ja'far.—0 lord of men 
the leaat of thy servants, and my name is 
Ja'far, the chief ruler of all the tribes of 
jinns. To-day, while I waa sitting on the 
glorious throne of my majesty, easy in mind, 
Without any sad idea or thongbt what- 
over, I suddenly heard tby voice, when thou 
didst sadly implore assistance, and on hear- 
ing thee I loat my patience and senses, And, 
behold, I have come out with troops of jinns, 
of various abilities and gualifications, to lend 
thee help if nccessary. 

“ Husain.—In the old abbey of this periah- 
able kingdom, none can ever, O Ja'far, attain 
to immortality, What can I do with the 
empire of the world, or ita tempting glories, 
after my dear ones have all died and gone? 
Is it proper that I, an old man, should Hive, 
and Akbar, a blooming youth, die in the 
pen of age? Return thou, Ja'far, to thy 

ome,and weep for me as much as thou canst. 

“Ja'far (returning).— Alas tor Husain's 
exile and helplessness! Alan for hia con- 
tinual groans and sigha ! 

“ Husain (coming back Jrom the field, dis- 
mounts his horse, and making a heap of' dust, 
lays his head.om it),—O earth of Karbals, do 
thon assist me, I pray! since I have no 
mother, be thou to me instead of one. 

“ Tin Sad orders the army to stone Husain. 
—0 ye men of valour, Husain the son of 'Ali 
has tumbled down from the winged horse: if 
I be not mistaken, heaven has fallen to earth ! 
Itis better for you to stone him most cruelly. 
Diapatch him soon, with stones, to hia com- 
panions, 


and jians, I am 
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“ Husain-—Ah, woe to me! my forehead 
is broken: blood runs down my luminous face. 

“Jln Sa'di—Who is that bravo soldier, 
who, in order to show his gratitude to Yazid 
his sovereign lord, will stop forward and, with 
a blow of his scymetar, slay Husain the son 
of 'Ali? 

« Shimar.—I am he whoso dagger is famous 
for bloodshed. My mother has borne me for 
this work alone. I care not about the con- 
flict of the Day of Judgment: I am a 
worshipper of Yazid, and have no fear of 
God. I can make the great thronc of the 
Lord to shnke and tremble. I alone can 
sever from the body the head of Husain the 
son of "Ali. I am he who has no sbare in 
Yalam. 
the ark of God's knowledge, with my boots, 
without any fear of punishment. 

« Husuin-—Oh, how wounds caused by 
arrows and daggers do smart ! 0 God, have 


mercy in the Day of Judgment on my people | 


for my sake. The time of death hns arrived, 
but I have not my Akbar with me. Would 
to God my grandfather tho Prophet were now 
here to see me! 

« The Prophet (ap peuriny)-—Dear Husain, 
thy grandfather tho rophet of God has come 
to see thee. Tam bero to bohold the mortal 
wounds of thy delicnte body. Dcar child, 
thou hast at length suffered martyrdom by 
thc cruel hand of my own people! This was 
the reward I oxpected from them , thanks be 
to God! Open thine eyes, dear son, and 
bebold thy grandfather with diahevelled hair. 
If thou hast any dosire in thy heart, speak it 
out to me. 

« Husain—Dear grandfnther, I abhor life 
I would rather go and visit my dear ones in 
the next world. I earnestly desire to sec MY 
companions and friende—above all, my dearly 
beloved son 'Al Akbar. 

« The Prophet.—Be not grieved that 'Ali 
Akbar thy son was killed, since it tenda to 
the good of my ainful people on the day of 
universal gathering. 

« Husain.—Seeing 'Ali Akbar's martyrdom 
contributes to the happiness of thy people, 
seeing my Own sufforings give validity to thy 
office of modiation, and seeing thy rest con- 
sists in my being troubled in this way, I 
would offer my soul, not once or twice, buta 
thousand times, for the salvation of thy 
people ! 

« The Prophet—Sorrow not, dear grand- 
child thou shalt bea mediator, too, in that 
day. At present thou art thirsty, but to- 
morrow thou shalt be the distributor of the 
water of Al Kausar. 

« Husain—0 Lord God, besides Husain, 
who has happcened to be thus situated? 
Every one when he dies has at least a mother 
at his head. But my mother is not here to 
rend her garments for me, she is not alive, 
that she might close my oyes when I die. 

« Fatimah, his mother (appearing).—1 am 
come to see thee, my child, my child! May 
I dio another time, my child, my child! How 
phrall Lsee thee slain, my son, My 801 ! Rolling 
in thine own blood, my child, my child ! 
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Husain.—Come, dear mother, Tam anxiously 
waiting for thee. Come, come | I have partly 
to complain of thce. How is it that thou 
hast altogether forsaken thy aon? How is 
it thou camest s0 late to visit me? 

« Fitimah— May I be offered for tby 
wounded, defaced body ! Tell me, what dost 
thou wish thy mother to do now for thee ? 

« Husain-—1 am now, dear mother, at the 
point of death. The ark of life is going to be 
custon shore, mother. It is time that my 
#oul should leave the body. Come, mother, 
close my eyes with thy kind hand. 

« Fitimah.—O Lord, how difficult for & 
mother to see her dear child dying! Iam 


| Yabrah who am making this sad noise, 
I will strike the chest of Husain, : 


hocause I have to close the eyes of my son 
Husain, who is on the point of death. Oh, 
tell me if thou hast any dosire long cherished 
in thy heart, for I am distressed in mind 
oving to thy sad sighs! 

« Husain.—Go, mother, my soul is come 
to my tbrontj go, I bad no other desire 
oxcept one, with which I must rise in the 
Day of Resurrection, namely, to see 'Ali 
Akbar's wedding. 

« Shimur.—Make thy confession, for I want 
to never thy head, and cause & perpetual 
separation hotween it and the body. 

& Yainub.—0 Shimar, do not go bo ond thy 
limit: let mo bind something on my rother's 
oyes. 

« Husuin—Go to thy tent, sister, I am 
already undone. Go away: Zahrah my 
mother has already closed my eyes. Show 
to Sukainah my daughter always the tender- 
ness of & mother. Be very kind to my child 
after mo. 

« Shimar (addressing Husain). -— Stretch 
forth thy feet toward tho holy Kiblah, the 
sacrod temple of Makkah. See how my 
daggor waves Over these! It is time to cut 
thy throat. 

« usain.—O Lord, for the merit of me, 
the dcar child of thy Prophet : O Lord, for 
thc sad wroaning of my miserable sister: O 
Lord, for the sake of young "Abbas rolling 
in his blood, even that young brother of mine 
that was egual to my soul, I pray thee, in 
the Day of Judgyment, forgive, O merciful 
Lord, the sina of my grandfather's people, 
und grant me, bountifully, the key of the 
treasure of intercession. (Dies.)y”—(Pelly'a 
Miracle Play. vol ii. p. 81 segg-) 

Ll. of 


MUHARRAMAT (wear), 
Muharramah. Those persons with whom it 
is not lawful to contract marriage. (xar- 
RIAGE. 


MUHAYAT (Ike). 
used for the partition of usufruct. 
ing to the Hidayah, vol. iv. 31l:— 

Partition of property is more effectual than 
partition of usufruct in nccomplishing the 
enjoyment of the use: for which reason, if 
one partner apply fora partition of property, 
and another for a partition of usufruct, the 
Gizi must grant the reguest of the former, 
and if a partition of usufruct should have 
taken pince with respect ton thing capable 


A legal term 
Accord- 
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ofa partition of rty (such as a house 
ora Hina of Eronral) and afterwards one of 
the partners apply fora partition of property, 
the Gizi must grant & partition of property 
and annul the partition of usufruct, 

MUHAZARAH (belas). Lit. 
“ Being present.” A term used by the Sufis 


for presenting of the soul to God in the ser- 
Vice of zikr in orderto obtain all the spiritual 


| 


blessing possible from & contemplation of the ' 


ninety-nine attributes and titles of God, 
(zixr, 6oD.) 


MUHRIM ( The pilgrim in 
a state of Ihram, that is, after he has assumed 
the pilgrim's dress, (rrrartmacr.) 


az-MUHSI (meli). “ The 
Counter.” One of tho ninety-nine names or 
attributen of God. “It is referred to in tho 
Gur'in, Sirah xxxvi, Il: « Verily We guicken 
tho dend and write down what they have 
done before, and the traces which they loave 
behind, and everything do We set down (Wat. 
reckon up) in the clear Book of our decrces,” 


MUHTAKIR (yXtme). Lit. “A 
forestaller.” One who monopolises grain and 
other necessarios of life, which is unlawful, 
(mtoxoporr.) 


MUHTASIB (srotme), The public 
censor of religion and mMorals, who ig ap- 
pointed by a Muslim ruler, 10 punish Mus- 
lims for neglecting tbe rites of their religion. 

Sir Alexander Burnes, in his Trurels in 
Bokhara (vol. i. p. 313), relates that he saw 
persons publicly scourged because they had 
slept during prayer-time and smoked on 
Friday. (DIRRAH. 

Burckhardt, in his account of the Wahhi- 
bis (vol. ii. p. 146), says, the neglect of reli- 
gious duty is always severely punished. .. , 
When Sa'id took al-Madinah, he ordered 
some of his poople after prayers in the 
mo3gue to call over the names of all tbe 
grown up inhabitants of the town who were 
to answer individually. He then commanded 
them to attend prayers regularly : and if any, 
one absented himself two or three times, 
Sa'iid sent some of hia Arnba to beat the 
man in his own house. At Makkah, when 
the hour of prayer arrived, he ordered the 
People to patrol the streeta, armed with large 
sticka, and to drive all the inhabitants by 
force into the mosgue: a harsh preceeding, 
but justified by the notoricus irreligion of the 
Makkans. 

Dr. Bellew, in his Kashmir and Kashgar 
(p- 281), gives an animated account of the 
way in which the Muhtasib performed his 
duties in the streeta of Kashkar. 


AL-MUHYI ((mel!). “ The giver 
of life.” One of the ninety-nine names or 
attributes of God. It occurs twice in the 
Gar'in — 

Sirah xxx. 49: “Look then to the ves- 
tiges of God's mercy, how he guickens the 
earth after its death : rerily He is the 
guickener of the dead," 


| thongh bc may be pointcd out to the 


MUJTAHID 


Sirah xli. 89: « Verily, he who gnickena 
(the earth) will surely guicken the dead.” 


az-MU'ID (sendi). “Thp Re- 
storer” (to life). One of the ninety-nine 
names or attributes of God. The word does 
not occur in the Gur'in, but the idos is ex- 
pressed in Sirah Ixxrv. 13, and many other 
places, “ Verily He produces and restores.” 


Ax-MU'IZZ (yasit). “The One 
who gireth honour.” One of the ninety-nine 
names or attributes of God. The word does 
not occur inthe Gur'an, but the attribute is 
referred to in Sirah iii. 25: « Thou honourest 


whom Thou plensest.” 
AL-MUJADILAH (Dope). Int, 
The title of the 


“She who disputed.” 
Lviith Surah of the @or'in, in which the ex- 
pression occurs: “Now hath God heard the 
speech of her who disputed with these con- 
cerning her husband.” Which roferas to 
Khaulah bint Sa'labah, the wife of Aus ibu 


! Simit, who hoing divorced by her husband 


in the “time of ignorance,” came to ask 
whether the divorce was lawful. 


MUJAHID (38pe). A warrior in 


the cause of religion. (rrman.) 


'At-MUJIB (tmewe!!). “The One 
Who answers to” (a prayer), One of the 
ninety-nine names or attributes of God. It 
oecurs in the @ur'in. Siirah xi.64: « Verily 
my Lord is nigh and answers ” (prayer). 


MUJIZAH ($pxe). paracrrs.) 
. MUJTAHID (“e), pl. mujtahi- 


. Lit,, “ One who strivea” to attain toa 
high position of schoiarship and learning. 

The highest degree amongst Muhammadan 
divines which is conferred cither by the 
people or the ruler of a Muslim country upon 
eminent persons. The four doctors of the 
Sunnis and their (lisciples were of this degree, 
but there are none of these enlightened 
tenchers amongat the Sunnis. of the present 
day. They still exist in Persia, and are 
appointed by the people, the appointment 
being confirmed by the king. Malcolm, in 
his account of Persia, 8ny8 — 

« There are seldom more than three or four 
prients of the dignity of Mujtahid in Persia. 
Their conduct is expected to be exemplary, 
and to show no wordly bias: neither must 
they connect themselves with the king orthe 
officers of Government. Thoy seldom depart 
from that character to which they owe their 
rank. The reason ja obrious: the moment 
they deviato, the charm js broken which con- 
btitutos their power: men no longer solicit 
their advice or implore their protertian, nor 
can they hope to see the monarch of the 
country courting popularity by walking ta 
their humble @wellinga, and placing them on 
the seat of honour when they condescend te 
visit his court. When n Mujtahia dies, his 
Buccessur is alwnya Dn person of the most 
eminent rank in the ecelesinsticnl order: and, 


popu- 








MUKARI 


lace by others of the same clans seeking him 
as an associate, it is rare to hear of any 
intrigues being employed to obtain this en- 
viable dignity. 

« The Mujtahids of Persia @xercise a great, 
thongh undefined, power over the courts of 
law, the judges of which constantly submit 
cases to their superior knowledge : and their 
sontence is deemed irrevocable, unless by & 
Mujtahid whose learning and sanctity are of 
repute than that of the 
whom judgment 
nounced. 
tants of Persia derive from 
these high priesta, is not limited to their 
oecasional aid of the courts of justice. The 
law is respected on account of the character 
of its ministers, kings fear to attack the 
decraes of tribunals over which they may be 
said to preside, and freguently endeavour to 
obtain popularity by referring cases to their 
desision. The sovereigu, when no others 
dare approach him, cannot refuse to listen to 
a revered Mujtahid when he becomes an 
intercessor for the guilty. i 
this high order of priesthood are deemed 
sanctuaries for the oppreseed j and the hand 
of despotic power is sometimes taken off a 
city, because the monarch will not offend a 
Mojtahid who has chosen it for his residence, 
but who refuses to dwell amid violence and 
injustice.” 

Thore is & common opinion that the title of 
Mujtahid can only be granted to those who 
are masters of seventy aciences. 


rank, as exprossed by 8 modern Muslim writer, 
mill be found in the article on Ijmas. (rsma') 


MUKARI (0g). A legal term 
for a person who lets horses, camels, &c., to 
hire. (Hidayah, vol. iii. p- 871) 


MUKATAB (4). A slave who 
yansoms himself or herself, with the permis- 
sion of the owner. (sraven”.) 

MUKBADDARAH (ips). A 
legal term for a woman in sa atate of purity. 
It is also used for 2 veiled woman, the word 
being derived from khidr, a “ curtain or veil." 

MUKHALATAH (Wake). bit. 
“ Intermingling,” or mixing together. A term 
used for general intercourse, but especially 
applied to intercouse with those who are 
ceremorfially unclean. 


si MULES. Arabic bagh! (JM), Pl: 


i 
AN mua forbade the breeding of mules, 
for Ibn “Abbas says the three special injunc- 
tions which he received were (dl) to perform 
the ablutions thoronghly, (2) not to take 
almas, (8) not to breed mules. (Mishkat, book 
xvii. ch. ii.) 
The Hesh of a mule is anlawful. (Hidayah, 
vol iv. p. 74) 
They are not liable to zakat. (Hidayah, 
vol i. na , 
MULHAG (ale). Lit. « Joined." 


A term used by the Sifis for the condition 
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of the human soul when “ itis absorbed into 
the essence of ". (Abdu 'p-Razzig's 
Dictionary of Safi Terma.) 


MULHID (ame). An infidel. 
Lit. “ One who has deviated, or turned aside 
from the tratb.” 


a1-MULK (wat). it. “The 
Kingdom.” The titlo of the Lxvrith Sarah 
of the Yur'in in the first verse of which the 
word occurs: “ Blesaed is He in whose hand 
is the kingdom.” 


MULLA (3). A Persian form 
used for the Arabic Maulawi, “& learned 


man, a scholar.” 

In the Ghiyasu "I- Lughah it is said thata 
learned man is called a Mulia because ho is 
“flled” with knowledge: from mala, “to 


$11” 
MU'MIN (up): 1. Mu'minin: 


from Iman, “ faith.” One who beliaves. 
(4) A term generaliy used for Muhamma- 
dana in the Gur'in and in all Muslim books. 
(2) Al-Mu'nuin. The title of the xtth 
Surah of the Gar'in, in the 9th verse of 
which the word. occurs: “A man of the 
family of Pharaoh who was a belisuer, but 


hid his faith.” 

(8) Al-Mu'min, “ The Faithful” One of 
the ninety-nine names OT attributes of God. 
It occurs in the Gur'in, Sirah lix. 28: “ He 
is... the Faithfol” 2 


az-MU'MINOUN lapar . it. 
“The Believers” The title of the xxrrd 
Surah of the @ur'an, in the first verse of 
which the word occurs: " Prosperous are the 


believers.” 

ax-MUMIT (eweait). 
Killer.” One of the ninety-nine names Or at- 
tributes of God. It is Teferred to in the 
Gur'in, Sirah ii, 26: He will kill you and 
then make you alive." 


MUMSIK (ee) 
who withholda, a miser.” 

rson in contradistinction to 
iberal person.” (aroma) 


AL - MUMTAHINAH (Karsad!). 
Lit. “Shoe who is tried” The title of the 
Lxth Sirah of the "In, from the expres- 
sionin the 10th verse: «() beliovers! when 
beliering women come Over to you as re- 
fugees, then make trial of them." 

Al-Baisawi says: “ When such women 
songht an ssylum at al-Madinah, Muhammad 
obliged them to swear that they were 

rompted only by a desire of embracing 

lam, and that hatred of their hasbands, or 
love of some Muslim, had not any influence on 
their conduct.” 


MUNAFIO (30), pl. mundfigun. 
« Hypocrite” A term especially given to 
those who in the time of the Prophet, whilst 
ontwardly professing to believe in his mis- 
sion, secretly denied the faith. They form 
| the subject of the Lxrurd Sirah of the 


0. Int. “ One 
Used for a miserly 
munfig, “& 
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Garin, which hence is termed-the Siratu 'I- | sent an embasay to this official, inviting bim 
Mundfigin. to Islim. The Governor received the em- 
basay kindly, and sent the following reply, 
“Iam aware that & prophet is yet to ale 
but Tam of opinion he will appear in Syria, 
Thy messenger hath been received with 
honour. I send for thine acceptance two 
female slavea, who are much admired by the 
Copts, and also & present of raiment, and a 
male for thee to ride on." 

Mary, the fairest of the Coptic damsels, 
Muhammad kept 'for himself, and gare the 
other to Hassin the poet. (MUHAMMAD, MARY 
TBE corT.) 


MUGAYAZAH (kato). Exchang- 
ing, barteri giving an eguivalent in any- 
bing but iongn (Hidayah Arabic ed., yol, 
Hi. p. 8) 


AL - MUOIT (cenkast), “The 
Mighty or Guardian,” ' One of the ninety- 
nine names or attributes of God. Sirah iv. 
88: “ Verily God keepeth watch over every- 
thing.” 


AL-MUOSIT (keke!) “The Eguit- 
able.” One of the ninety-nine names or Aattri- 
butes of God. It does not oceur in the @u'rin, 
but is given in the Hadis. 


MUOTADA (Baste). Tit. “ Fol- 
lowed, worthy to ba followed.” An axem: 
plary person, as being eminent for sanctity of 
Character, 


MUOTADI (xg4tte). “ Follower.” 
The person who stands behind the Imim in 
the usual prayers and recites the Igdmah. 
Cigaman.) 


AL-MUOTADIR (jawa!) “hg 
Powerful or Prevailing.” One of the ninety. 
nine names or attributes of God. It occurs 
three times in the @ar'in — 

Sirah xviil 43: «For God is powerful over 
al.” 

Sirah liv. 42: « Ag he only can punish, 
who is the Mighty, the Strong." 

Sirah v. 55: “ With the powerful king." 


MURABAHAH (Smilye). A legal 
term for selling a thing fora profit, when tho 
seller distinotly states that he purchased it 
for s0 much and sells it for so much. 


MURAHAGAH (Kantye). Arriving 


at Makkah when the cerem nies of the hajj 
are nearly finished. (rusa.) 


MURAHI9 (Sele). A legal term 
flora boy or Birl who is near the age of 
puberty. 


MURAGABAH (&4sit,e). Medita- 
tion Contemplation, An Act of devotion 
performed by the Sufis. Covr1.) 


MURDER, Arabic gatl (.43). 
Homicide of which Mupammadan law takes 
Cognisance is of Ave kinds : (0) Ratlu "5 Amd: 






















AL - MUNAFIGON (usul), 
“The Hypecrites” Title of ths Lxnrd 
Sirah of the Gur'in, whose opening versea 
Aro :— 

“ When the Hypocrites come to thee, they 
say, ' We bear witness that thou art the Sent 
One of God.' God knoweth that thou art His 
Sent One: but God beareth Witnesa that the 
Aypocrites do surely lie. Their faith have 
sa used as a clork, and they turn aside 
others from the way of God! Evil are all 
their doings. This, for that they believed, 
then became unbelievers ! Therefore hath & 
seal been set upon their hearts, and they 
understand not.” 


MUNAJAT (Baluo). Lir, « Whis- 
pering to, confidential talk.” Generally used 
or the extempore prayer offered after the 
Osual liturgical form has been recited. 
(Prarras.) 


MUNASSAF (xtare). Tit. “Re. 
duced to one-half” A species of prohibited 
liguor. The juice of grapes boiled until a 

uantity less than two-tbirds eyaporates, 
(Hidayah, vol. iv. 158.) 


MUNF, MANF (ckro) The 
ancient Memphis. Mentioned in the Com- 
mentary of the Jalilin on the Our'in, Sarah 
Xxviii. 14, aa the City in which Moses killed 
the Egyptian. 


MUNFIG (Gho). Iis « One who 
spenda.”  A charitable person. ur'in, 
Sirah iii. 15: « Upon the patient, the truth. 
ful, the devout, the Charitable, and those who 
28k for pardon at the dawn.” (xonsiK.) 


MUNKAR and NAKIR G 
. “The Unknown” and “The 
ep 


udiating.” The two angels who are said 
by Muhammad to visit the dead in their 
graves and to interrogate them as to their 
belief in the Prophet and his religion. 
They are described as two black angels 
with blue eyes. (Mishkat, book i. ch, v.) 
(Poxrsmernra or Tae GRAve.) 


4z-MUNTAOIM AA) PN 
Avenger.” One of the ninety-nine names or 
attributes of God. It is referred 10 in the 
Gur'in, Sirah xxxii. 22: « Verily We will 
take vengeance on the sinners,” Also Siirahs 
xhii. 40, and xliv, 15. 


AL-MUGADDIM (nat). «The 
Bringer-forward,” One of the ninety-nine 
names or attributes of God, It does not 
occur in the Gur'in, but is given in the 
Hadis, 


MUGAUVOIS (organ). The Roman 

Viceroy of Egypt: al: ugangis being his 

official title, . 
Mnhammaed. in the YORT ALIL 7 (AD. 628), 














MURDER 


(2) Mati shibhu Y-'Amd: (3) Gatlu "-Khate : 
4) Gatl gfim magamu "I.Khata' : (5) Gutl 


i-Subab. 

(4) Gatlu Vs Amd (seal Ja) or “ wilful 
murder,” is wbere the perpetrator wilfully 
kills a person with a weapon, Or something 
that serves for a weapon, such as a club, a 
sharp stone, or fire. 4 a person commit wilful 
murder, two points are establiahed : first, that 
the murderer is a sinner deserving of bell, 
for itis written in the @ar'in (Sirah iv. 95), 
« Whosoever slayeth a believer purposely, his 
reward is hell": and, secondly, that he is 
liable to retaliation, because it is written in 
the Gur'an (Surah ii. 173), “It is incumbent 
on you to execute retaliation (Gisag) for 
murder." But although retaliation is the 
punishment for wilful murder, still the heir 


or next of kin can either forgive or com-. 


pound the offence 5 as the verse already 
gnoted continues—“ Yet he who is pardoned 
atall by his brother must be prosecuted in 
reason, and made to pay with kindness.” In 
this respect Muhammad departed from the 
Old Testament law, which made the retalia- 
tion compulsory on the next of kin. 

One effect of wilful murder is that the 
murderer is excluded from being heir to the 
murdered person. 

According to Abu Hanifah, there is no 
erpiation for wilfal murder, but ash-Shafi'i 
meintains that expiation is incumbent as an 
act of piety. 

(2) Rat shibhu "I-“ Amd (NI Bela Ja), 
or “manslanghter,” or, 28 Hamilton more 
correctiy renders it, “A semblance of wilful 
murder, is when the perpetrator strike a man 
with something which is neither a weapon 
nor serves 28 such.” 

The.argument adduced by Abu Hanifabisa 
saying of the Prophet: “ Killing with a rod 
or stick is not murder, but only manslaughter, 
and the fine forit is a hundred camela, pay- 
able within three years." 

Manslaughter is held to be sinful and to 
reguire expiation, and it excludes tho man- 
slayer from inheriting the property of the 


slain. 

(3) Gatlu 1-Khata' (Kan! das), or “ homi- 
cido by misadventure,” is of two kinda : error 
in intention, and error in the act. Error in 
the act is where a person intends a parti- 
cular act, and another act ia thereby occa- 
sioned as where, for instance, 8 person 
shoota an arrow at a mark and it hits a man. 
Error in intention, on the other hand, is 
where the mistake occurs not in the act, but 
with respect to the subject: as where & per- 
non shoots an arrow at a man supposing him 
to be game: or at a@ Muslim, supposing 
him to be a hostile infidel. The slayer by 
misadventure is reguired to free a Mus 
slave, or fast two months successiroly, and 
to pay a fine within three years. He is also 
excluded from inberiting the property of the 
slain. 

(4) Mati ga'im magama "1-Khata (es & 
Nast!! plibe), or “ homicide of & similar nature 
tv homicide by misadventure," is where, for 
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example,» person walking in his sleep falla 
upon another, 80 88 to kill him by the fall. 
Itis subject to tho same rules with homicide 
by misadventure. 

(5) Gaul bi-Sabab (use Ja) or, « homi- 
cide by intermediate cause,” is where, for 
instance, a man digs a well, or sets up & 
stone, and another falls into the well, or over 
the stone, and dies. In this case a fine must 
be paid, but it does not exclude from inberit- 
ance, nor does it reguire expiation. 

No special mention is made in either the 
@uran or in Muhammadan law booka, of 
taking th9 life bypoison. (The same remark 
applies to the Mosaic law. See Smith's Dic- 
tionary of the Bible, Article « Murder.”) 

With regard to retaliation, a freeman is 
slain for a freeman, and a slave for a slave : 
a freeman is also slain for the wilful murder 
of a slave the property of another. 

According to Abu Hanifah, a Muslim is put 
to death for killing an unbeliever, but ash- 
Shafi:i maintains otherwise, because the Pro- 
phet said, “ A Muslim shall not suffer death 
for an unbeliever.” 

A man is slain for 8 woman: & father is not 
slain for his child, but & child is slain for the 
murder of his father, a master is not slain 
for the murder of his own slave, or for the 
alare of his child. 

Ha person immerse another into water 
whence it is impossible for him to escape by 
swimming, according to Abi Hanifah, reta- 
liation is not incurred, but ash-Shafi'i main- 
tains that the murderer should be drowned. 

Al-Baizawi the commentator, in writing on 
Sirah ii. 174, “ Tbis is an alleviation from 
your Lord and a mercy,” saya that in the 
Jewish law retaliation for murder was com- 
pulsory, but in the law of Christ the Chris- 
tians were enjoined to forgive the murderer, 
whilst in the @ur'in the choice is given of 
either retaliation or forgiveness. 


MURID (aya). Iit. “ One who is 
desirous or willing.” A disciple of some 
murshid, or leader, of a mystic order. Any 
student of divinity. (suri) 


MURJIYAH, MURJI AH (dapa): 
Lit. “The Procrastinators.” A sect of Mus- 
lims who teach that the judgment of every true 
believer, who hath been guilty of a grievous 
sin, will be deferred till the Resurrection for 
which reason they pass no sentence on him 
in this world, either of absolution or con- 
demnation. They also hold that disobedience 
with faith hurteth not, and that, on the other 
hand, obedience with infidelity profiteth not. 
Asto the reason of their name the learned 
differ, because of the different significations 
of its root, each of which they accommodate 
to some opinion of the sect. Some think them 
s0 called because they postpone works to 
intention, that is, esteem worka to be inferior 
in degree to intention, and profession of the 
faith : others, because they allow hope, by 
asserting that disobedience with faith hurteth 
not, &c. : others take the reason of the name 
to be, their deferring the sentence of the hei- 
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noug sinner till the Resurrection, and others, 
their degrading of “Ali, or removing him from 
the first degree to the fourths for the Murji- 
yabs in some points relating to the office of 
Imim,agree with the Khirijiyahs. This sect 
is divided into four classes, three of which, 
according as they happen to agree in parti- 
cular dogmas with tbe Kharijiyahs, the @adi- 
riyahs, or the Jabariyahs, are distinguished 
a8 Murjiyabs of those secta, and the fourth is 
that of the pure Murjiyahs, which last class 
is again subdivided into five others. The 
opinions of Mukitil and Bashar, both of a 
sect of the Murjiyahs called Saubanians, 
should not be omitted. The former asserted 
that disobedience hurts not him who pro- 
fessos the unity of God, and is endued with 
faith: and that no true believer ahall be cast 
into hell: he also thought that God will 
surely forgive all crimes except infidelity 
and that” a disobedient believer will "Ne 
punished at the Day of Resurrection, on the 
bridge Sirait, laid over the midst of hell, 
where the flames of hell-fire shall catch hold 
on him, and torment him in proportion to his 
disobedience, and that he shall then be ad- 
mitted into Paradise. 

The latter held, that if God do cast the 
believers guilty of grievous sins into hell, 
yet they will be delivered thence after they 
shall have been sufficiently punished: but 
that it is neither possible nor consistent with 
justice that they should remain therein for 
over. 


MURSBAL (Jeye),pl. mursalan. A 
messenger or apostle. A term freguently used 
in the Gur'in for the propheta. It is only 
applied to those who are said to bringers of 
inspired books. (| pRormrt.) 


Az-MURSALAT (w3uyel!).  Lit. 
"Those who are sent.” The title of the 
Lxxviith Sirah of ihe Gur'an, in the first 
verse of which the word occura. “By the 
angels who are sent by God, following one 
another.” 


MURSHID (s8ye). A guide. 
From rashid, “a straight road.” The title 
given to the spiritual director of any religious 
order. Curi) 


MURTADD (“1”). (apostate.) 
AL - MUSABBIHAT (wasit). 


“The Praisers.” A title given to those 
Siurahs of the @ur'in, which begin with 
Subhana (Glory to), or Sabbaha (he glori- 
fied), or Yusabbihu (he glorifies), or Sabbih 
(glorify thon), viz. Surahs xvii., Ivii., lix., Ixi., 
Ixii., Ixiv., Ixxxvii, . 

“Irbiz ibn Sariyah relates that Muhammad 
used to repeat the Musabbihat before going 
to sleep, and that he said, “In them there 
"isa verse which is betterthan & thousand.” 
Most writers say this verse is concealed like 
the Lailatu 'I-Gadr (the night of power), or 
the Sa'atu 'l-Jum'ah (the hour on Friday), 
but “Abdu '1-Hagg says it is most probably 
sither the last verse of the Siiratu '!-Hasbr 


(lix.), “ He is God, the Pardoner, the Maker: : 





MUSAILAMAH 


: the Fashioner! To him are ascribed excellent 


title,” &c. Or, the first verse of the Siiratu 
'-Hadid (Ivii), “All that isin the Heavens 
and in the Earth praiseth God.” (See 
ena '-Bikar, p. 863 Mishkat, book viii. 
ch. i, 


MUSADDIO (3x00). The col- 
lector of the at and sadugah, or legal 
alma. In Muhammadan etates he is ap- 
pointed by the state. This officer does not 
now exist in Hindustan under British rule. 


MUSAFAHAH (&abee). Taking 
the hand. Joining or shaking hands. A 
custom expressly enjoined by Muhammad, 
who said, “If two Muslims meet and join 
hands (ie. shake hands), their sins will be 
forgiven before they separate.” (Mishkat, 
book xsxii. ch. iii. pt. 2.) 


MUSAILAMAH (&olew), An im- 
postor who sppeared in the time of Muham- 
mad, and claimed the Prophetic office, sur- 
named Musailamatu "-Kazzab, or, “ Musai- 
lamah the Liar,” He hended an embasay 
sent by his tribe to Muhammad in the ninth 
year of the Hijrah, and professed himself & 
Muslim $ but on his return home, considering 
that he might pari share with Muhammad 
in his power, the next year he set up fora 
prophet also, pretending to join with him in 
the commission to recall mankind from 
idolatry to the worship of the true God : and 
he published written revelations, in imitation 
of the @ur'in, of which Abu 'I-Faraj has 
Soe the following passage, viz. “ Now 

ath God been gracious unto her that was 
with child, and hath brought forth from her 
the soul which runneth between the perito- 
nceupm and the bowels.” 

Mussilamah, having formed & considerable 
party, began to think himself upon egual 
terms with Muhammad, and sent him & 
letter, offering to go halves with him, in these 
words: “From Musailamah, the Apostle of 
God, to Muhammad, the Apostle of God. 
Now let the earth be half mine and half 
thine.” But Muhammad, thinking himself too 
well established to need a partner, wrote him 
this answer: “ From Muhammad, the Apostle 
of God, to Musailamah, the Liar. The earth 
is God's, He giveth the same for inheritance 
unto such of His servantsas Hepleaseth: and 
Ed happy issue shall attend those who fear 

ro.” 


During the few months which Muhammad 
lived after this revolt, Musailamah rather 
gained than lost ground, and grew very for- 
midable : but Abi Bakr, in the eleventh year 
of the Hijrah, sent a great army against him, 
under the command of that consumraste 
general Khalid ibn al-Walid, who engnged 
Musailamah in a bloody battle, wherein the 
false prophet happening to be slain by Wah- 
shi, the negro slave who had killed Hamzah 
at Uhud, and by the same lance, the Muslims 
gained an entire victory, ten thonsand of the 
apostates being left dead on the spot, and the 
rest returning to Muhammadaniem. 








MUSALLA 
MUSALLA (44). The small mat, 


cloth, or carpet on which a Muslim prays. 
The term sajjadah is used in Egypt. In Persia 
Jai-namaz. 





A MUSALLA. 


MUSALLAS (£-4e). 


Lit. “ Made 
into three, orinto a third.” Anaromatic wine 
composed of new wine boiled to a third part 
and then mixed with sweet herbs. It is 
said by Abu Hanifah to be a lawful drink. 
(Hidayah, vol. iv. p- 162.) 


MUSALMAN (0ule”). The Per- 
sian form of the word Muslim. A Muham- 
madan. (MUHAMMADANISM:) 


MUSAMARAH (pe). it. 
« Holding night conversations.” A term used 
by the Sitis for God's converse with the heart 
of man. (“Abdu'r-Razzags Dict. of Sufi 
Terms.) 


MUSAGAT (Sule). A compact 
entered into by two person, by which it is 
agreed that tho one shal! deliver over to the 
other his fruit trees, on condition that the 
other shall take care of them, and whatever 
is produced shall belong to them both, in the 
proportions of one half, one third, or the like, 
as may be stipulated. (Hidayah, vol. iv., 


p- bt) 
a1-MUSAWWIR (yas!!). “The 
Fashioner.” One of the ninety-nine names or 


attributes of God. It occura once in the 
Gur'in, Sirah lix. 24: “He is God, the 
Creator, the Maker, the Fushioner.” 


MUSHABBIHAH (dete). Lit. 
«The Assimilatore.” A sect of Muham- 
madans who allowed a resemblance between 
God and His ereatures, supposing Him to be 
a figure composed of members or parts, and 
capable of local motion. Some of the Shi'ahs 
belong to this sect. 


MUSHAHADAH (imo). A 


vision or revelation. A Sifiistic expression 
for spiritual enlightenment. 


MUSHRIK (8,4), pl. mushrikin. 
Those who give companions to God. It in 
used by modern Muslima for both Christians 
and idolaters, for those who believe in the 
Holy Trinity as vell as for those who wor- 
ship idols. The Wahhabis also call their 
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religious opponents Mushriktn, hecange they 
pray to anints for assistance. In the urin 
the term is always used for tbe Makkan 
idolaters, and the Imam al-Bagbari saye, in 
his commentary on Sirah xeviii. 1, that the 
term Ahlu “-Kitab is always used for the 
Jews and Christians and Mushrikiun for those 
who worship idols. 


MUSHROOMS. Arabic kam' (»pS), 
pl. akmu', kam'ah. Abi Hurairah 
relates that. Muhammad said: “ Mushrooms 
area kind of manna which God sent to 


Moses, and ita wateris a cure for sore eyes." 
(Mishkat, book xxi. ch. i.) 


MUSIC. Arabic musiga (Visaye), 
miisigi ((&eeye), which the author of 


the Ghiyasu 1-Lughah saya is a Syriac word. 
Itis generally held by Muhammadans to be 
contrary to the teachings of the Prophet for 
Nafis relates that when he was walking with 
Ibn "Umar on a road, they henrd the music of 
a pipe, and that Ibn “Umar put hia fingers 
into his cars, and went on another road. 
Nafis thon asked Ibn "Umar why he did so, 
and he said, “I was with the Prophet, and 
when he heard tho noise of a musichl pipe, 
he put his fingers into his cars: and this hap- 
pened when I was a child." (Mishkat, book 
xxii. ch. ix., pt. 3.) 

Muhammadan dorturs, however, are not 
nagreed on thc subject, for Abu Hanifah zays, 
«Ifn person break a lute or tabor, or pipe, 
or cymbal belonging to a Muslim, he is re- 
Bponsible, because the sale of such articles is 
lawful.” But his two disciples, Imams Muham- 
mad and Abii Ynsuf, do not agree with him. 
(Hidayah, vol. iii. p. 558.) 

MUSLAH (te). The mutilation 
of the body, which is forbidden by Muslim 
law, except in the case: of retaliation. 
(Mfishkat, book xii. ch. ii.) 


MUSLIM (pe), from Islim. 


One who has received Islim. A Muhamma- 
dan. (MURAMMADANISM, ISLAM.) 


MUSLIM (pke). Abu "1-Husain 
Muslim, son of al-Hajjij al-Gushairi, the 
compiler of the collection of the Traditions 
known ag the Suhihu Muslini, was born at 
Naishapiir, A.H. 204, aod died A.H. 261. His 
book of traditions ranks amongst the Sunnis 
as but second in authority to the Suhiku "- 
Bukhari. The two works being styled the 
Sahihan, or the " two authentics.” It is said 
to contain 3,000 authentic traditions. (TRi- 
DITION8.) 


MUSTAHAZAH (401m). A 
woman who has an issue of blood (istihazah), 
independent of the menses orof the cleans- 
ings after parturition. A mustahazah is not 
considered junub, or unclean, but may say 
her prayers and perform tho other religious 
oftices. Compare Leviticus xv. 3. 


MUSTALIG (ika). Bani Mug- 
talig. An Arabian tribe in the time of Mu- 
hammad. He attacked the Bani Mustalig 
in All. 5, and took many of them prisoners. 


MUSTALIG 
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(Muirs Life of Mahomet, vol. iii. p. 287). 
They embraced Islim at an early period. 


MUSTA'MIN (ups). Lit. “ One 
who seeks security.” One who, being a 
foreigner, and not a Muslim, enters Muham- 
madan territory, and claims safe conduct and 
immunity from hostilities. 


AL-MUTA'ALI (del). “The 
Exalted.” One of the ninety-nine names or 
attributes of God. It oocurs in the @ur'an, 
Sirah xiii. 10: “ He knows the unseen, and 
the visible,—the Great, the Lofty One.” 


MU'TADDAH (isixe). A woman 
in her “iddah, or period of probation, after 
the death of her husband, or after her 
divorce. 


MUT'AH (Ideze). Lit. “ Usufruct, 
enjoyment.” A marriage contracted for a 
limited period, for a certain sum of money. 
Such marriages are still legal amongat the 
Shi'ahs, and exist in Persia (Malcolm's Persiu, 
vol. ii. p. 591)to the present day, but they 
are said tobe unlawful by the Sunnis. Thoy 
were permitted by the Arabian Prophet ant 
Autaa, and are undonbtedly the grentest 
stain upon his moral lekislation, but the 
Sunnis any thnt he afterwarda prohibited a 
mutah marriage at Khaibar. (Vide Mishkat, 
book xiii. ch. iv. pt. 2.) 

The Shifahs establish the legality of mut'ah 
not only upon the traditions, but also upon 
the following versein the (Jur'in, the meaning 
of which, according to the commentary Tuj- 
sir-i-Magzhari, is disputed. Sirah iv. 28: 
“Forbidden to you also are married women, 
except those who are in your hands as slaves. 
Tbis is tho law of God for you. And it ia 
allowed you, beside this, to seck out wives 
by means of your wealth, with modest con- 
duet, and without fornication. And yive 
those with whom ye have cohabited their 
dowry. This is thelaw. But it zhall he no 
crime in you to make agreementr over and 
above the law. Verily, God is Knowing, 
Wise!" 

According to the Imamiyah Code of Juris- 
prudence, the following are the conditions of 
Mut'uh, or “temporary marriages." There 
must be declaration and acceptance, as in the 
case of nikah, and the subject of the contract 
must be either a Muslimah, a Christian, or a 
Jewess, or (according to some) a Majusi: she 
shonld be chaste, and due inguiries should be 
made into her conduct, as it is abominable to 
enter into contract with a woman addicted to 
fornication, noris it lawful to make ruch a 
contract with n virgin who hus no father. 
Some dower must be apecified, and if there is 
a failure in this respect, the contract ia void, 
There must also he a fixed period, hut its 
cxtent is left entirely to the partics: it may 
bea year, a month, or a day. only some limit 
muat he distinctly specified, so as to guard 
the period from sg extension or diminution. 
The practice of 'uz (extruhere unte emissionem 
seminis) is lawful, but if, notwithstanding this 
the woman becomes pregnant, the child is 
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the temporary husband's: bat if he should 
deny the child, the denial is sastained by the 
law. Mut'ah marriages do not admit of 
divorco or repudiation, but the parties be- 
come absolutely separated on the expiration 
of the period. (Baillie's Digest.) 

There is a curious account of a discua- 
sion at the Court of the Emperor Akbar 
with reference to the subject of Mut'sh mar- 
riages in the “Ain-i-Akbari (Translation by 
H. Blochman, M.A., p. 173). At one of the 
meetings for discussion, the Emperor asked 
how many free-born women & man may 
legally marry. The lawyers answered that 
four was the limit fixed by the Prophet. His 
Majesty thereupon remarked that, from the 
time hehad come of age he had not restricted 
himself to that number, and in justice to his 
wives, of whom he had n large number, both 
free-born and slaves, he now wanted to know 
what remedy the law provided for his case. 
Most of the Mnulawis present expressed their 
opinions, when the Emperor remarked that 
Shaikh #Abdu 'n-Nabi had once told him that 
one of the Mujtahids had had as many as 
nine wives. Some of those present said that 
some lenrned men had nllowed even eiyhtoen 
from na too literal translation of the second 
verse of Siratu 'n-Nisa' in the Gur'in. (xaR- 
RIAGK.) After much discussion. the learned 
men present, having collected every tradition 
on the subject, decrecd, first, that by murah 
a man may marTy any number of wives : and, 
secondly, that mul'uh marriages were sanc- 
tioned by the Imim Malik: but & copy of 
the Muwatta, of the Imim Malik was brought, 
and a passage cited from that collection of 
traditions againet the legality of mut'ah 
marriage3. 

The diaputation was again revivedat a sub- 
seguent meeting. when at the regueat of the 
Emperor, Badw'oni gave the following sum- 
mary of the discussion: “ Imim Malik, and 
the Shivahs are unanimous in looking upon 
mut'uh marringes as legal: Imim ash-Shaly'i 
and the great Imim Abu Hanifah look upon 
mutah marriager as illegal. But should at 
any time n @izi of the Malaki sect decide 
that mut'uhis leyal, it is legal, nccording to 
the common belief, even for Shafi'is and 
Hanafis. Every other opinion on this subject 
is idle talk.” This saying pleased tho Km- 
peror, and heat once appointed a Gizi, who 
gave a decree which made mut'ah marriages 
legal. 

In permitting these usufructuary marriagea 
Muhammad appears but to have yiven 
Divine (?) sanction to one of the nbominahle 
practices of ancient Arabia, for Burckbardt 
(vol. ii. p. 378) says, it was a custom of their 
forefathers to assign ton travellor who bacame 
thcir guest for the night, some female of the 
family, most commonly the host's own wife! 


At-MUTAKABBIR (7401). “The 
Great.” (When used of a human being it im- 
plies haoghtinesa.) One of the ninety-nine 
names or attributes of God. It occurs in the 
Garin, Sirah lix. 23: “ Hcis , ,, the Great 


1 One” 








MU'TAMIRB 
MUTAMIR (ywae). A performer 


of the “Umrah. (umma) 


MU'TAO (5x0). An emancipated 


slave. (SLAVERY.) 


MUTAGADIM (ewe). Such a 
distance of time as suffices to prevent punish- 
ment. It operatesin an way somewhat simi- 
lar to the English statutary limitations. 


MUTAWALLI (3g). Lit. “A 
person endowed with authority.” A legal 
term used for a person entrusted with the 
management of a religious foundation. (MAS- 
yiD.J 


MU'TAZILAH (Das). Lit. “The 
Separatists” — A sect of Muhammadans 
founded by Wasil ibn “Ata', who separated 
from the school of Hasan al-Basri (A.H. 110). 
The following are their chief tenets: (1) Tbey 
entirely reject all eternal attributes of God, 
to avoid the distinction of persons made by 
the Christians saying that eternity is the 
proper or formal attribute of his essence: 
that God knows by His essence, and not by 
His knowledge: and the same they affirm of 
His other attributes (though all the Mu'ta- 
zilahs do not understand these words in one 
sense). Hence this sectis also named Mu'at- 
tili, from their divesting God of His attri- 
butes: for they went s0 far as to say, that 
to affirm these attributes is the same thing as 
to make more eternals than one, and that the 
unity of God ia ineonsistont with such an 
opinion. This was the true doctrine of Wasil, 
their master, who declared that whoover 
asserted an eternal attribute asserted there 
were two gods. This point of speculation 
concerning the divine attributes was not ripe 
at first, but was at length brougbt to matu- 
rity by Wasil's followers, after they had read 
the books of the philosophers. (2) They be- 
lieve the word of God to have been crented 
in subjecto (as the schoolmen term it), and to 
consist of letters and sound copies thercof 
being written in books, to express or imitate 
the original. (3) They also go farther, and 
affirm that whatever was created in subjecto 
is also an accident, and liable to perish. They 
deny absolute predestination, holding that 
God is not the author of evil, but of good 
only, and that man is a free agent: which 
is the opinion of the @adariyah scct. On 
account of this tenet and the first, the 
Mu'tazilahs look on themselves as the 
defenders of the unity and justice of God. 
(4) They hold that if a professor of the true 
religion he guilty of a grievoua sin, and die 
without repentance, he will be cternally 
damncd, though his punishment will be 
lighter than that of the infidels. (5) They 
deny all vision of God in Paradise by the 
corporeal eye, and reject all comparisons or 
similitudes applied to God. 

According to Shahrastini, the Mu'tazilah 
hold :— 

“That God is eternal: and that eternity is 
the peculiar property of His essence: but they 
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deny the existence of any oternal attributes 
(as distinct from His nature). For they say, 
Heo is Omniscient as to His nnture: Living as 
to His nature: Almighty as to His nature, 
but not through any knowledge, power or 
life existing in Him as eternal attributos, 
for knowledge, power and life are part of 
His essence, otherwise, if they are to be 
looked upon as eternal attributes of the 
Deity, it will givo riso to a multiplicity of 
eternal entities. 

« They maintain that tho knowledge of God 
is as much within the province of reason as 
that of any other entity, that He cannot be 
beheld with the corporeal sight, and, with 
the exception of Himself, everything elso is 
liable to change or to suffer extinction. 
They also maintain that Justice is the 
animating principle of human actions: Jus- 
tice according to them being the dictates of 
Reason and the concordance of the ultimate 
results of this conduct of man with such 
dictates. 

« Again, they hold that there is no eternal 
law as regarda human actions, that the 
divine ordinances which regulate the conduct 
of men are the results of growth and deve- 
lopment: that God has commanded and for- 
bidden, promised and threatened by a law 
which grew gradually. At the same time, 
say they, he who works righteousness merits 
rewards, and he who works evil deserves 
punishment. They also say that all know- 
ledge is attained through reason, and must 
necessarily be 80 obtained. They hold that 
the cognition of good and evil is also within 
the province of reason: tbat nothing is known 
to be right or wrong until reason haa en- 
lightened us as to the distinction: and that 
thankfulness for the blessings of the Bene- 
factor is made obligatory by reason, even 
before the promulgation of any law upon the 
subject. They also maintain that man has 
perfect freedom, is the author of his actione 
both good and evil, and deserves reward or 
punishment hereafter accordingly.” 

During the reigns of the Abbaside Khali- 
fahs al-Ma'mun, al-Mu'tasim, and al-Wasig 
(A.H. 195-228) at Baghdad, the Mu'tazilah 
were in high favour. Mr. Syed Ameer Ali 
Moulsi, M.A., LL.B., in the preface to his 
book, The Personal Law of the Mahommedans 
(W. H. Allen and Co.), claims to belong to 
“the little known, though not unimportant 
philosophical and legal school of the Muta- 
zalas,” and he adds, “the young generation 
is tending unconscioualy toward the Mutaza- 
lite doctrines.” 

Aecording to the Sharhu '-Muwagif, the 
Mu'tazilah are divided into twenty secta, viz. : 
Wasiliyah, “Umariyah, Huzailiyah, Naza- 
miyah, Aswiriyah, Askatiyah, Jafariyah, 
Bashariyah, Mazdariyah, Hishamiyah, Sal- 
hiyah, Habitiyah, Hadbiyah, Ma'mariyah, 
Samamiyab, Khaiyatiyah, Jahiziyah, Ka'bi- 
yah, Juba'iyah, and Buhshamiyah. 


az-MUTI (ead!)., “ The Giver.” 
One of the ninety-nine names or attributes of 
God. It is reforred to in the Gur'in, Sirah 
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cviii. verse 1: “ Verily we have grven thee al- 
Kanaar.” 


MUTILATION. (rarrr.) 
MU'TIG (xe). The master who 


emancipates a slave. (sLavrRr.) 


MUWAHHID (sayo), pl. muwah- 
hidun. A believer in one God. A term often 
used by Muslims to express their belief as 
as Unitarians. 


MUWATTA' (8). Int. “ That 
which has been compiled.” A title given to 
the book of traditions compiled by the Imim 
Malik (died am. 179). Itis the earliest com- 
pilation of traditions, and is placed by some 
amongst the Kutabu 's-Sittah, or the “ six 
(correct) books.” frraprrions.) 


MUZABANAH (&alye). Lit. “ Re- 
pelling or pushing back.” Iing without 
measure, for example, selling green dates upon 
trees in exchange for dry ones in the house, 
and the seller saying that the loss or gain 
rests with him. This kind of sale is for- 
bidden. (Mishkat, book xii. ch. 5.) 


MUZARA/AH (depe). Giving 
over land to the charge of another party 
on condition of receiving a fixed proportion 
of ita produce. 


MUZARABAH (dee). In the 
language of the law, Mngirabah signifies a 
contract of copartnership, of which the one 
party (namely, the proprietor) is entitled to 
a profit on account of the stock, he being de- 
nominated Rabbu 'I-Mal, or proprietor of the 
stock (which is termed Rasu 'I-Mal), and the 
other party is entitled toa profit on account 
of his labour, and this last is denominated 
the muzarib (or manager), inasmuch as he 
derives a benefit from his own labour and 
endeavours. A contrsct of muzdrabah, there- 
fore, cannot be established without a partici- 
pation in the profit, for if the whole of the 
profit be stipulated to the proprietor of the 
stock, then it is considered an & bizd'uh: or, 
if the whole be stipulated to the immediate 
manager, it must bs considered as a loan. 


At-MUZILL (JAS). “The One 
who abases.,” One of the ninety-nine names 
Or attributes of God referred to in the Gur'in, 
Surah iii. 25: “ Thou honourest whom Thou 
plensest and abasest whom Thou pleascat.” 


AL-MUZZAMMIL (Jaye). it. 
“ The Wrapped up.” The title of the Lxxivth 
Surah of the @ur'in, in the firet verse of 
which the word occurs. “ O Thou, enurapped, 
ariseto prayer.” Itis said the chapter was 
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revealed to Muhammad when he was wrapped 
up ina blanket at night. 


MYSTICISM. The word mysti- 
cism is cf a vague signification, but it is 
generaliy applied to all those tendencies in 
religion which aspire to a direct communica- 
tion between man and his God, not through 
the medium of the senses, but through the 
inward perception of the mind. Conseguently 
the term is applied to the Pantheism of the 
ancient Hindu, to the Gnosticiam of the 
ancient Greek, to the @uietism of Madame 
Guyon and Fendlon, to the Pietism of Moli- 
nos, to the doctrines of the Illuminati of Ger- 
many, tothe visions of Swedenborg, as well 
a8 to tbe peculiar manifestations of mystio 
Yiewa amongat some modern Christian sects. 
It is & form of error which mistakes the 
operations of a merely human faculty for & 
divine manifestation, although it is often but 
& blind protest in behalf of what is highest 
and best in humin nature. 

Tho earliest mystics known are those of 
India, the best exposition of their system 
being the Bhagarad-gita (see Wilkins' trans- 
lation). Sir William Jonos saya :—“ A figu- 
rative mode of expressing the fervour of de- 
rotion, the ardent love of created spirita," 
toward their Beneficent Creator, has prevailed 
from time immemorial in Asia: particulsrly 
among the Persian Theists, both ancient 
Hushangis and modern Sufia, who seem to 
have borrowed it from the Indian philosophers 
of the Vedanta School, and their doctrines 
are also believed to be the source of that 
sublime but poetical theology which glows 
and sparkles in the writings of the old Aca- 
demica. “Plato travetted into Italy and 
Egypt," says Blande Fleury, "to learn the 
Theology of tho Pagans at its fountain head.' 
Ita true fountain, however, was neither in 
Italy nor in Egypt though considerable 
streams of it had been conducted thither by 
Pythagoras, and by the family of Miara, but 
in Persia or India, which the founder of the 
Italic sect had visited with a similar design.” 

Almost the only religion in the world in 
which we should have concluded, before ex- 
amination, that the Pantheistic and mystic 
spirit of Hinduism was impossible, is tlie 
stern unbending religious system of Muham- 
mad and his followers. But evon amongat 
Muslims there have ever been those who 
seek for divine intuition in individual soulx, 
tothe partial or entire rejection of tho de- 
mands of creeda and ceromonies. These 
mystice are called Siifis, and have always 
included the philosophers, tho poets, and the 
enthusiasts of Islim. For an account of 
these Muslima, see the grticle on sUriism. 
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An-NABA' (H1). “The informa- 
tion" The title of the Lxxvrirth Surah of the 
(gur'in, in the second verse of which the word 
occurs: “Of the mighty #njormation whereon 
they do dispute.” 


NABALIGH (@kv). A Persian 


term used for a minor. (rUBERIT.) 


NABBASH (&W). A plunderer 
or stripper of the dead. According to the 
Imims Abu Yiisuf and ash-Shafi'i, the hand 
of a plunderer of the dead should bo struck 
off, but Abi Hanifah and the Imim Muham- 
mad are of the contrary opinion. (Hidayah, 
vol ii. p. 94.) 


NABI (3). Heb. NI, A pro- 
phet. One who has received direct inspira- 
tion (wahy) by means of an angel, or by the 
inspiration of the heart (ilham): or has seen 
the things of God in a dream. (Vide Kitabu 
(-Ta'rifat.) A rasul, or “ messenger,” is one 
who has received a book through the angel 
Gabriel. (pRopsxts.) 


NABIZ (Sed). A kind of wine 


made from dates, whichis lavful. (Hidayah, 
vol iv. p. 155.) 
NAD-IALI (ds s6). Persian. 


An amulet on which is inscribed a prayer to 
“Ali. Itis much used by the Sbi'ahs, and 
runs thus :— 
“ Cry aloud to “Ali, who is the possessor 
of wonders! 
From him you will find help from 
trouble ! 
He takes away very guickly all grief and 
anxiety ! ! 
By the mission of Muhammad and his 
own sanctity!” 


NAFA@AH (44-45). (MAINTEN- 
AKCE.) 
An-NAFI (MUI). “ The Profiter.” 


One of the ninety:nine names or attributes of 
God. It does not occur in the @ur'in. 


NAFI (mv). A slave belonging 
to Ibn “Umar. Many traditions have been 
handed down by him, and his suthority is 
highly reepected. Died, a.H. 117. 

NAFKH (#W). “ Blowing.” The 
blast on the Day of Judgment which will be 
sounded by Israfil. , 

NAFL (JW). “A voluntary act.” 
A term applied to such acta of devotion as 
are not enjoined by the teaching of Muham- 
mad, or by his example. A work of supere- 
rogation. (PRAYER. 

NAFS (s4). Blowing as a necro- 


maneer when making incantations. 


——— aa — 
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(d) It occurs in this sense in the Gur'in, 
Sirah exiii. 4: “Iseek refuge . . . from the 
erilof the blowers upon knots.” Referring 
to those witches who make knots in a string 
and blow upon them, uttering some incanta- 
tion. 

(2) It is also used for the inspiration which 
Muhammad professed to have received from 
Gabriel. (Majmaru M- Bihar, p. 376.) 


NAFS (y&). Animal life: soul : 
substance : desire. A word which occurs in 
the @ur'in and the Traditions for the human 
conscience. (cONSCIENCE.) 


NAFSA' (ol). A woman in the 
condition of nifas, or the period after child- 
birtb. 


NAHJU 'L-BALAGHAH (— 
BIN). “The Road of Eloguence.” 
A celebrated book of Muhammadan tradi- 
tions compiled by ash-Sharif Abu 'I-Gasim 
al-Murtaza, A.H. 406, or his brother ash- 
Sharif ar-Razi al-Baghdadi. (See Kashfu '3- 
Zunun, vol. vi. p. 406.) 


AN-NAHL (Ja). “The Bee." 
The title of the xvith Surah of the Garan, 
in the 70th verse of which the word occurs: 
“ And thy Lord inspired the bee." 


NAHR (jm). The lawful slaugh- 
tering of a camel, namely, by spearing it in 
the hollow of the throat, near the bresst- 
bone. (Hidayah, vol. iv. p. 12) 


NA'IB (sb). A deputy, a lieute- 
nant. A Khalifah is the n@'ib, or lieutenant, 
of Muhammad. It is also used for the 
Viceroy of Egypt, who is the nd'ib, or deputy, 
of the Sultan. (Lane's Arabian Nights, 
Intro. p. 8.) 


NAJASAH (Ie). 


for an impurity of any kind. 


NAJASHI (mw). Negus. The 
King of Abyssinia, often mentioned in the 
history of Muhammad. At-Tabari, in his 
history, p. 127, say: “Now a just king was 
there (Abyasinia) named an-Najashi. It was 
a land where the Guraish used to do mer- 
chandise, because they found abundance of 
food, protection, and good trafic." (Muir's 
Lije of Mahomet, vol. ii. p. 133.) 


NAJD (2m). “High.” The high- 
lands of Arabia. The name of the central 
province of Arabia. One of its cities, Riyaz, 
is celebrated as the seat of the Wahhabis. 
an Central amd Eastern Arabia, by W. G. 

algrava, London, 1865: Journey to the Wa- 
kabee Capital, by Colonel Lewis Pelly, Bom- 
bay, 1866.) 


A legal term 
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AN-NAJIYAH (d1). “The 
Saved.” A term given to the ortkodor sect of 
Muhammadans, and conseguently each sect 
arrogatas to itself the title of an-Najiyah, or 
“the saved,” 


AN-NAJJARIYAH (3m), oo A 
sect of Muhammadans fvunded by Muham- 
mad ibn Hussin an-Najjir, who agrced with 
the Mu'tazilah in vejecting all cterna/ attri- 
butes of God, to avoid distinction of persons 
as tanght by the Christians, and in holding 
that the Word of God was created in suhjecto 
(as the schoolmen term 5 and to consist 
of letters and sound, and that God will not 
bo seen in Paradise with the corporeal eyo: 
but they did not receive the doctrines of that 
scct with regard to the decrees and predes- 
tination of God, but held the views of the 
ortbodox party on this subject. According 
to the Sharhu 'I-Muwagif, they are divided 
into three sects, viz : Burghisiyah, Za'fara- 
niyah, and Mustadrikah. 


AN-NAJM (pa!) “The Star.” 
Tho title of the ziurd Sirah of the Gur'in, 
which begins with the words, “ By the star 
when it falls.” 


NAJRAN (ola). A district be- 
tween Yaman and Najd, inhabited by a Chris- 
tian tribe, whose enduranco and constancy in 
their Christian belief are the subject of the 
following verses in the @ur'in. Sirah Ixxxv. 
4-11, (The verses are said to have been rc- 
vealed at an eariy date, and indicate Muham- 
mad's kind feeling towards the Christians) :— 

“ Cursed be the diggers of the pit, 

“ Of the fuel-fed fire, 

“ Wben they sat around it 

“# Witnesses of what they inflicted on the 
believers | 

“Nor did they torment them but for their 
faith in God, the Mighty, the Praiseworthy: 

“ His the kingdom of the Heavens and of 
the Earth: and God is the witness of every- 
thing. 

“ Verily, those who vexed the belioverg, 
men and women, and repented not, doth the 
torment of Hell,and the torment of the burning, 
await. 

“But for those who shall have believed 
and done the things that be right, are the 
Gardens beneath whose shades the rivers 
flow. This ia the immense blisa!” » 

Sir William Muir gives the following 
account of the persecution :— 

“Dzu Nowfis was a votary of Judaism, 
which he is said to have embraced on a visit 
to Medina. This creed he supported with an 
intolerant and proselytizing adherence, which 
at Inst proved fatal to his kingdom. His 
bigotry was arouscd by the prevalence and 
success of Christianity in the neighbouring 
province of Najrin, and he invaded it with a 
large army. The Christians offered & strenu- 
ous resistance, but yielded at length to the 
treacheroug promise that no ill would be done 
to them. Afhey were offered the choice of 
Judaism or death, and those who remained 
constant to the faith of Josus were cruelly 
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massacred. Deep trenches were dug and 
filled with combustible materials: the pile 
was lighted, and the Christian martyra cast 
hendlong into the fame. The number thus 
miserably burned, or slain by the sword, is 
stated at no lesa than twenty thousand. 

“ However much the account of this me- 
lancholy carnage may have been exaggerated, 
there can be no doubt of the cruel and bloody 
character of the tyrant's administration in 
Najran. 

“News of the proceedings reached the 
Emperor Justin L., through his ambassador 
at “ira, to which cogrt Dzu Nowds had 
exultingly communicated tidings of bis 
triumph, One of the intended victims, Dous 
dzu Tholabin, also escaped to Constanti- 
nople, and holding up a half burn: gurpel, 
invoked, in the name of outragt Christen- 
dom, retribution upon the oppressur. The 
Emperor was moved, and indited a despatch 
to tbe Najishi, or Prince of the Abyasinians, 
dosiring bim to take vengeance upon the bar- 
barous Nimyarite. Immediately an arma- 
ment was set on foot, and in a short time 
seventy thousand warriore embarked in thir- 
teen hundred merchant ships or transports, 
crossed the narrow gulph which separates 
Yemen from Adulis. Dzu Nowis was de- 
featcd. “In despair, ho urged his borse into 
tho sen, and expiated in tho waves the inhu- 
manities of his career, The Abyssinian 
victory occurred in 525 A.Dp.” (Life of Maho- 
mel, Ist ed., Intro,, p. clxii.) 


NAJSH (am). « Exciting : 
stirring up." The practice of enhancing the 
price of gooda, by making a tender for them 
without any intention of buying, but merely 
to incite others to offera higher price. It is 
forbidden by Muhammadan law. (Hamil- 
ton's Hidayah, vol. ii. p. 46.) 


NAKH' (as). The Bani 'n- 
Nakh',an Arabian tribe, the descendants of 
Gahblin, subducd by Ali during the lifetime 
of Muhammad, A.H. 10. Two hundred of this 
tribo came to tender their allegiance to the 
Prophet, it being the last deputation received 
by him. (Muir's Life of Mahomet, new ed., 
pt.) 


NAKHLAH (&y). A valley about 
midway between Makkah and at-Ta'if, famous 
asthc scene of the first expedition planned 
by Muhammad against Makkah ir which 
blood was shed. (Sce Muir's Life of Maho- 
mct, new ed., p. 216 et sey.) 


NAKIH (£SV). A legal term for 


a& married man, a married yoman is termed 
mankuhah (Ga The legal term for an 


unmarried person is 'azub (xpy2). 
NAKIR (»S). One of the angels 


Who intorrogate the dead. (MUNKAR AND 
NAKIR.) 


NAMAZ (38). The Persian and 
Hindustini term for salat, the Muhammadan 
liturgical prayer, (PRATER.) 
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NAMES, SURNAMES. Arabic 
Iem (p-1), Lagab (8), Kunyah (4x5). 
Tho teaching of Muhammad very greatly in- 
fuenced tho nomenclature of his followers, 
as is evident from the chapter devoted to the 
Traditions on the subject in the Mishkatu '- 
Masabih, entitled “ Babu 'I-Asimi,” book 
xxii, ch. vii., from which are extracted the 
following traditional sayings of Muham- 
mad :— 

“The best names in the sight of God are 
“Abdu 'Ilih (the servant of God), 'Abdu 'r- 
Rahman (the servant of the Merciful One).” 

“You must not name your slaves Yasir 
(abundance), Rabah (gain), Najih (prospe- 
rous), Aflah (felicitous), because if you ask 
after one of these your domestic sgervants, 
and he be not present, the negative reply will 
express that abundance, or gain, or prospe- 
rity, or felicity,are not in your dwelling.” 

“The vilest name you can give a human 
being is Maliku "-Amlak, or ' King of Kings," 
Lara mi no one can be such but God Him- 
self." 

“You must not say to your slaves, ' My 
slave," or ' My slave girl," for all your slaves 
are God's, but say, "My boy,' or “My girl, or 
“My youth, or (My lasa.” And a slave must 
not say to his master, Ya Rabbi! 1 My 
Lord !), but he may say to him Ya Saiyidi ! 
(My Cbief!).” 

“ Call your children after your Prophet (i.e. 
Muhammad), but the names God likes best 
are "dbdu Wah (servant of Sud), "Abdu 'r- 
Rahman, and the next best names are Iaris 
(husbandman), and Humam (high-minded). 
The worst of names is Harb (enmity), or 
Murrah (bitternesa).” (Heb. "YA, see Ruth 
i. 20.1 bi 

Shuraih ibn Hini' relates that his father 
came to the Prophet with his tribe, and the 
Prophet heard them calling him Abu - 
Hakam. When the Prophet said, “ Why do 
you call him so? Hakam, “Ruler, is an 
attribute of God.” And the Prophet ordered 
him to call himself Alu Shuraih, ie. the 
father of Shuraih, his eldest son. 

Modified, somewhat, by those iujunctions of 
the Propbet, Muhammadan names have still 
continued to be ordered amongst learned 
Muslims according to the ancient custom of 
Arabia. Persons are often named — 

(1) By a single name, as Muhammad, Musa 
(Moses), Da'ud (David), Ibrahim (Abrabam), 
Hasan, Ahmad. 

(2) As the father or mother of certain 
persong, e.g. Abi Da'ud, the father of David: 
or Ummu Salimah, the mother of Salimah. 

(3) As the son of a certain one, e.g. Ibn 
“Umar, the son of "Umar, Ibn'Abbis,the 8on 
of Abbis, &c. 

(4) By a combination of words, ey. Nuru 
'd-din, “Light of Religion”, "Abdu "lah, 
“ Servant of God.” 

(6) By & nicknamo of harmless significa- 
tion, @g. Abu Hurairah, “the kitten's 
father." 

(8) By the trade or profession, €g. al- 
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Mansiir al-Hallaj, Mansur the dresser of 
cotton. 

(7) By the name of his birth-place, eg. 
al- Bukhari, the native of Bukharah. 

These rules, guiding the nomenclature of 
the Arabiang, give a strange sound to western 
oarg in the names of celebrated suthora. For 
instance, the celebrated compiler of the chief 
book of authentic traditions is known as" Abu 
« Abdi lah, Mukammad, ibn Isma'il ibn Ibrahim 
tbn Mughirah Ba Naat AAN means 
that his name is Muhammad and that he is 
the father of a son named “Abdu 'Ilih, and 
that his own father's name was Ismail, the 
son of Ibrahim, the son of Mughirah, of the 
tribe of Ju'fi, and that he himself was born in 
Bukhara. 

Arabic names have undergone strange 
moditications when brought in contact with 
western langunges, e.g. Averroes, the philo- 
sopher,is a corruption of Ibn Rashid, Avi- 
cenna, of Ibn Sina, Achmet, the Sultan, of 
Ahmad: Amurath, of al-Murad, Saladin, the 
celebrated warrior of the twelth century, of 
the Arabic Salahku 'd-din, “the peace of reli- 
gion." 


An-NAMP, (Jb31). “The Ants.” 
The titlo of the xxvuth Siirah of the @ur'an, 
Intho 18th vorse of which the word oecurs: 
« They came upon the valley of the anta.” 


NAMUS (crv). The angel, 
spirit, or being, which Waragah is related to 
havo said appeared to Moses. See Sahihu “- 
Bukhari, p. 3, where it is said, when Muham- 
mad told Waragah, the Jew, what he had seen 
on Mount Hira', Waragah exclaimed, “It ia 
the Namis who appeared from God to 
Moses.” 

“Abdu 'I-Hagg says Namis means one who 
can take knowledge of the secret thoughta of 
a man, and is used in contradistinction to the 
word Jasius, “a spy,” who secka to know the 
evil deeds of another. 

According to the Kitabu 't-Ta'rifat, it is 
the law of God. 

Mr. Emanuel Deutsch says: “ The namusisa 
herr: phroditein words. It is Arabic and also 
Greex. Itis Talmudic. Itis,in the firstinstance, 
vopos, law,” that which by “custom and 


common consent” has become so. In Tal- 
mudic phraseology it stands for the Tborah 
or Revealed Law. In Arabic it furtLer 
means one who communicates a secret mes- 
saye. And all these different significations 
were conveyed by Waragah to Muhammad." 
(Literary Hanan, p. 78.) 

The word nimzs occurs in the ethical work 
known as the Akhlag-i-Jalali, in the following 
passnge :— 

“ The maintenance of eguity, then, is rea- 
lised by three things: (1) The holy institute 
of God, (2) The eguitable Prince, (3) Money, 
or, as the old pbilosophers laid it down, the 
foremost ydpos is tbe institute, the second 
vOpos is the Prince who conforms to the 
institute (for religion and goveroment are 
twins): and the third yguos is money (yOkos 
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in their language meaning discipline and cor- 
rection). Thus the institute or greatest ar- 
bitrator is obeyed of all: to this even the 
Prince or secondary arbitrator is bound to 
conform. While the third arbitrator, which 
is money, should be invariably under the 
authority of the second, which is the Prince. 
An intimation of this principle we have in 
the Gur'an, Sura Ivii. 25: “ We have sent 
down the book, and the balance along with 
it, that man might stand by the right, and we 
have sent down steel (hadid), wherein is 
mighty power and advantages to man.” The 
book in this passage alludes to the institute : 
the balance to that which tests the guanti- 
ties of things, in fact any instrument for as- 
certaining the value of hoterogeneous objects 
(money being such an one), and steel to the 
eword, which is grasped by the might of the 
wrath-exerting doom-pronouncing Prince.” 
(Akhlag-i-Jalali, Thompson's ed., p. 127.) 


NAGL SAHIH (peme JB). “ Cor- 


rect relation.” A term used for a Hadis, or 
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tradition, related by a person of suthority. 
(raaprrions.) 


An-NAOSHBANDIYAH (dosueta). 
An ascetic order of Fagirs, the followers of 
Khwajah Pir Muhammad Nagshband. They 
are a very numerous sect, and perform the 
Zikr-i-Khafi, or silent religious dovotion 
described in the article on z1xR. 

NAGUS (LegV). A thin oblong 
piece of wood, which is beaten with a fexible 
rod called wabil (Je): used by the Ohris- 
tians of Muhammad's time to summon the 
people to worship. At firat “ the Companions ” 
suggested either a lighted fire or the nagiis as 
the call to prayer, but Muhammad decided 
upon the azan, (Mishkat, book iv. ch. v. 
pt. i.) This method of calling Christian 
people to prayer still exists in some Greek 
monasteries, and was seen and illustrated by 
the Hon. R. Curzon in 1888 (VWisits to the 
Monasteries of the Lavant). It is called the 
simandro (gipiayGpo) and is generally beatan 
by one of the monks. (azan.) 
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TEE NAGUS AS UBSED IN A MONASTERY 


Ax-NAR (J8), “the fire,” occurs 
in the Gur'ain very freguently for hell, e.g. 
Sirah ii. 22: “ Foar the fire whose fuel is men 
and stones.” 

All Sunni commentators understand the 
fire of hell jin its literal sense. (See al- 
Baizawi on the above verse.) But Sifi 
writers understand it to be merely figurative. 


NARAWA (16). “Unlawful” 
A Persian word for those things which are 
expresaly forbidden by the Gur'in and Hadis. 
It corresponds with the Arabic Haram. 
(raw) 

"AN-NAS (MN) oo“ Mankimd." 
The title of the last Surah of the Gw'iu. 


The word occurs in this Surah, and is thc 
laat word in the Gur'in, “from genji and 
men 


NASA' (lw). “To omit” A 
term used in the Gur'in for the system of 
intercalation of the year practised by the 
ancient Arabs, and which was abolisbed in 
the Gur'in, Su ix. 87,) (IRTEROALATION 
OF THE YEAR. 


NASAB (rd). Family, race, 
lineage. The term, in its legal sense, is 


gmerally restricted to the descant of a child 
from his father, but it is sometires spplied 


, to deseent from tks mother, and is generally 


| @mp:oyedin a larger sense to embraca other 








AN-NASA'T 
relationshipa. illis's Dig. Muh. Law, 
p. 389.) i Pe i 


An-NASAT (M3). “ Sunanu 
'n-Nas8'1,” or al-Mujtaba (the selected), & 
name given to the collection of traditions by 
Abi “Abdi 'r-Rahmin Ahmad an-Nasa'i. Born 
A.H. 215, died A.H. 903. Hefirat compiled alarge 
collection of traditions called the Sunanu '- 
Kubra, but he afterwards revised the whole 
and admitted only those traditions which 
were of authority. This collection (Sunanu 
"1-Sugkra) is one of the Kutubu 's-Sittah, or 
« six (correct) books." (reabrrions.) 


NASARA (9), pl. of Nasrin 
Nazarenes. The name given to professors 
of the Christian faith, both inthe Gur'inand 
the Traditions, and also in tho theological 
works of tho Muhammadans. Christians are 
never called either “Isawi or Masihi, in Mu- 
hammadan books written before the existence 
of modern missions: these titles having been 
applied to Christisns by our own mission- 
aries. (omResTIANITY.) 


NASIKH (#0). “One who can- 
cela.” Aterm used for a verse or sentence 
of the Gur'in'or Hadis, which abrogates a 

revious one, The one abrognted being 
called mansiikh. (OUB'AN-) 


NASR (y-). One of the idols of 
anciont Arabia, montioned in tbe Gur'an, 
Surah Ixxi. 23. It was an idol which, as its 
name implies, was worehipped under the form 
of an eagle. 


An-NASR (ye). “Help.” The 
title of the cxth Sirah of the @ur'in, in the 
first verse of which the word occurs : “ When 
there comes God's help and victory.” 


NASS (BB). “A demonstration.” 
A legal term used for the express law of the 
@ur'in or Hadis. 


NASS-I-KARIM (pe$ us). “ Gras 
cious revelation” A title given to the 
@ur'an. 


NASOH (ty4). “ Sincere in friend- 
ship or repentance.” In the latter sense the 
word occurs once in the Gur'an, Sirah Ixvi. 
8: “OBelievers! turn to God with the turn- 
ing of true repentance." 


NASUT (my). “Human nature.” 
A term used by thg, Sufis to expros3 the 
natural state of every man before he enters 
upon the mystic journey. They say the law 
has been specially revealed for the guidance 
of people in this Sondition, but that the law is 
not necessary for the higher states. (sori) 


NAUHAH (dep). “ Lamentations 
for the dead.” The employment of paid 
mournera i8 forbidden by the Sunni law, for 
Abi Sa'idu "-Khudri say8, “The Prophet 
cursed both the paid mourner and him that 
listened to her lamentations.” (Mishkat, books 
v.ch viii. pt. 2.) 
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NAU ROZ (my). “New Year's 
Day.” Chiefly observed amonget the Per- 
sians. In Persis it isa day of great festivity. 
Itis observed the first day after the sun has 
crossed the vernal eguinox, and the festivities 
last for a week or more. 


NAWA!IB (Mp), pl. of ndibah. 
« Adversities” A legal term used for any 
special tax levied by the sovereign of a 
country. The ruling of the Sunni law regard- 
ing it is'as follows :— 

“If it extend only to what is just (such as 
exactions for digging & canal, for the wages 
of safe guards, for tho oguipment of an army 
to fight against the infidels, for the release of 
Muslim captives,or for the digging of a ditch, 
the mending of a fort, or the construction of 
a bridgo), the tax is lawful in the opinion of 
the whole of our doctors. But if it extend 
to exactions wrongtully imposed, that ia, to 
such us tyrante extort from their subjects, in 
that case, concorning the —alidity of security 
for it, there is a dilference of opinion amongat 
our modern dootora." (Hamilton's Hidayah, 
vol. ii. p. 54) 


NAZARENES. (rasara.) 


An-NAZIAT (olejut). « Those 
who tear out.” The title of the 1xxixth 
Surah of the Gur'in, wbich opens with the 
verse, “By those who tear ont violently," 
referring to the Angel of Death and his 
ansistants, who tear away tho souls of the 
wicked violently, and gently release the soula 


of the good. 

An-NAZIR (71). AA Jewish 
tribe residing in the vicinity of al-Madinah, 
and known as the Bani 'n-Nazir, or Nadhir. 
They are celebrated in Muhammadan history, 
as having accepted the Prophet's mission 
after the battle of Badr, but when he met 
with reverses at Uhud they forsook him, but 
they were afterwards defeated by the Pro- 
phet and exiled, some to Khaibar, and some 
to Hira. They were the occasion of the 
Lixth Sirah of the Gur'in, known as the 
Saratu '-Hashr, or “ Chapter of Emigration." 
(See al-Baizawi in loco.) 


NAZR WA NIYAZ Ge, 4). 
«Yows and oblations.” These are Kiven in 
the nsme of God, or in the name of the Pro- 
phet, or in tho name of some Muslim saint. 
(vows.) 


NEBUCHADNEZZAR. (BvraT 
NASSAR.) 

NECKLACE. Arabic giladah 
(8). The wearing of necklaces 


(among men) is forbidden in the Hadia 
(Mishkat, Arabic edition, vol. ii. 5), althongh 
itis a custom very common amongst the 
Musalmans of India. 


NEGUS. (rnasasa.) 
NEHEMIAH. Not mentioned in 


the Gur'in or in Muslim commentaries. But 
the following legend given in the Gur'in 
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Siirah ii. 261, seems to have its origin in the 
circuit made by Nehemiah (Neh. ii. 13) :— 

“ Hast thou considered him who passed by 
a city which had been laid in ruins. “ How, 
said he, “shall God give life to this city, after 
she hath been dead?' And God caused him 
to dieforan hundred years, and then raised 
him tolife. And God said, “How long hast 
thou waited?' He said, “I have waited a 
day orpart of 2 day." He said, “Nay, thou 
hast waited an hundred years. Look on thy 
food and thy drink, they ure not corrupted, 
and look on thine ass: we would make thee 
& sign unto men: And look on the bones af 
thine ass, how we will raise them, then clothe 
them with flesh.' And when this was shown 
to him, he said, “I acknowledge that God 
hath power to do all things.'” 

The commentators, al-Kamilin, say it was 
cither Jeremiah, or Khizr, or Ezekiel, 


NEIGHBOURS. Arabic jar (3), 
pl. jiran. The Sunnis hold that neighbours 
are those who worship in the same mosgue, 
but some Shi'ah deetors say that a neigkbour 
is anyone whose house is within forty cubita, 
whilst others maintain that the term extends 
to all the occupants of forty houses on either 
side. (Baillie's Digest, Sunni Code, p. 679 : 
Im. Code, p. 216.) 

A noighbour has the next right of pre- 
emption ton partner in the sale and purchase 
of houses and lands. (Hidayah, vol. iii. 
p. 562.) 

The rights of a neighbour in case of the 
sale of property, are established by the Mu- 
hamiuadan law, for the Erophet has said 
that the neighbour of a house has a superior 
right to the purchase of tasthonae (Le. next 
to immediate relatives), and the neighbour of 
lands has a prior claim to the purchase of 
thoso Janda, and if he be absent, the seller 
must wait his return, (Hidayah, vol. iv. 
Pp La 
Muslims are enjoined in the @ur'in (Surah 
iv. 40) to be kindto their neighbours, In the 
Traditions, it is said that Muhammad was 
80 freguently advised by the angel Gabriel 
to order his people to be kind to their 
neighbours, that he almost imagined that he 
(the angel) wished to make neighbours heirs 
to each other, It is also related that the 
Prophet said, “ He is not a perfect Muslim 
who eata to his full and leaves hias neighbour 
hungry.” 

Abu Hurairah says that a man once said to 
the Prophet, “ There is a woman who wor- 
ships God a great deal, but she is very abu- 
sive to her neighboursa.” And the Prophet 
said “ She will beinthefire.” The man then 
said, “But there is another woman who wor- 
ships little and gives but little in alms, but 
she does not annoy her neighboure with her 
tongune?” The Prophet said, “ She will be in 
Paradise.” (Mishkat, book xxii. ch. xv.) 


NESTOR. Arabic Nastar (jae). 
A Christian monk who resided in Syria, who 
is said to have borne witness to Muhammad. 
The legend is not accepted by Sunni writers, 
and Sir William Muir (Life of Mahomet, now 
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ed., p: 21), says it is to be rejectod as & 
puerile fabrication. It is, however, believed 
by the Shi'ahs, and the following is the atory 
as given in the Shi'ah work entitled the 
Hayatu '-(dulub, on the supposed authority 
of kba Talib, Muhammad's uncle :— 

“As we approached Shim (Syria),” conti- 
nued Abutiilib), I saw the houses of that coun- 
try in motion, and light above the brightness 
of the sun beaming from them. The crowd 
that collected to see Mohammed, that Yusoof 
of Misree perfection, made the Bazirs im- 
passable wherever we went, and s0 loud were 
exclamations at his beauty and excellence 
altogether, that the sound reached the fron- 
tiera of Shim. Every monk and learned 
man came to see him. The wisest of the 
Wise among the people of the Book, who was 
called Nestoor, visited him, and for three 
days was in his company without speaking a 
word. Atthe close of the third day, appa- 
rently overwhelmed with emotion, he came 
near and walked around the Prophet, upon 
which I said unto him, “O monk what do you 
want of the child?" He said, “I wish to 
know his name.” I told him it was Moham- 
med-bin-Abdullab. At the mention of the 
name the monk's colour changed, and he 
reguested to beallowed to see the shoulders 
of the Prophet. No sooner did he behold the 
seal of prophecy (seat or PROPHECY), than 
he cast himself down, kissed it, and wept, 
saying, “Carry back this sun of prophecy 
gnickly to the place of his nativity. V erily, 
if you had known what enemies he has here, 
you would not have brought him with you." 
The learned man continued his visit to the 
Prophet, treated him with the greatest reve- 
rence, and when we left the country gave 
him a shirt asa memento of his friendship. I 
carrisd Mohammed home with the utmost 
expedition, and when the news of our happy 
return reached Mekkah, great and small 
came out to welcome the Prophet, except 
Abujahl, who was intoxicated and ignorant 
of the event.” 

Other traditions respecting this journey 
into Syria inform us that many more 
miracles attended it. Savage animals and 
birds of the air rendered the most obseguious 
homage to the Prophet. And when the party 
reached the biizirs of Busra they met a 
company of monks, who immediately changed 
colour, as if their faces had been rubbed over 
with saffron, while their bodiee shook as in an 
ague. “ They besought us to visit their chief in 
their great church. We replied, What have you 
to do with us? On which they said, What harm 
ia there in your coming to our place of wor- 
ship? Accordingly we went with them, they 
supposing that Mohammed was in our com- 
pany, and entered & very large and lofty 
Church, where we saw their great wise man 
sitting among his disciples with a book in 
his hand. After Iboking at the book and 
scrutinizing us, he said to his people, " You 
have accomplished nothing, the object of our 
inguiry ia not here” He then asked who 
We were,to which we replied that we were 
Koraysh. “Of what family of that tribe?'" 
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he further demanded. We answered that we 
were of the Benee Abdulshema. He then 
demanded if there was no other person be- 
longing to our party besides those present. 
"Ve told him there wns & youth ot the Benee 
Hishim belonging to our company, who was 
called the orphan grandson of Abdulmutalib. 
On hearing this he shrieked, nearly awooned 
away, sprang up and cried, “ Alas! alas! the 
Nasaranee religion is ruined ! ! He then 
leaned on his crosier and fell into profound 
thought for as long time, with eight of his 
atriarchs and disciples standing around 
im. At last he said, Can you show me that 
youth?” We answered in the affirmative. 
«He then accompanied us to the bizar, 
where we found the Prophet, with light beam- 
ing from the radiant moon of his face, and 
a great crowd of people around him, who 
hand been attracted by his extraordinary 
beauty, and were buying his goods at the 
highest prices, while they sold their own to 
him at the cheapest rate. With the view of 
proving the knowledge of the wise man, we 
pointed out anotber individual as the object 
of his inguiry, but presently he recognised the 
Prophet himself, and shouted, ' By the truth 
of the Lord Meseeh, I have found him!” and 
overpowered with emotion, came and kissed 
his blessed head, saying, « Thon art holy!" 
He then asked Mohammed many things con- 
cerning himself, all of which he satisfactorily 
answered. The wise man afirmed that if he 
were to live in the time of Mohammed's 
prophecy, he would fight for him in the 
cause of truth, declaring that whoever obeyed 
him would gain everlasting life, and whoever 
rejected him would die eternal death.” (Mer- 
rick's translation of Hayatu "- (dulib, p. 64) 


NEW MOON. Arabic Hilul (Je). 
The term is used for the first three days of 
the new moon. 


NEW TESTAMENT. Arabic al- 
“Ahdu "Jadid (2x1 aga). There 


is no evidence in the @ur'an, or in the Tradi- 
tione, that Muhammad had ever seen, or was 
acguainted with, ths New Testament. The 
Christian scriptures are spoken of in the 
@ur'in as the Injil, ebayy6Atov, “ which was 
given to Jesus” : by which Muhammadans 
undorstand a complete book somewhat similar 
to the Gur'in. See Sirah Ivii. 27, “We 
cnused our Apostles to follow in their foot- 
steps (ie. of Noah and Abraham), and We 
cnused Jesus the son of Mary to follow them, 
and We gave him the Injil, and We put into 
the hearts of those who followed him kind- 
ness and compassionj but ar to the monastic 
life, they invented it themselves” The only 
New Testament characters mentioned by name 
inthe Gur'in are Jesus, Mary, Zacharias, John, 
and Gabriel, and there ig no direct reference 
to the Sacraments of Baptism and the Lord's 
Supper, nor to the miracles or parables of 
Jesus. This is all the more remarkable, 
because the Old Testament history and its 
leading characters, are freguently mentioned 
in the Gur'an. (won, CHRISTIANITY.) 
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NEW YEAR. (navroz.) 


NICKNAME. Arabic nabas (y6), 
pl. anbdz. The calling of nicknames is for- 
bidden in the @ur'in, Sirah xlix. 11: “0 
Believers, let not men laugh men toscorn who 
haply may be betterthan themselves. Neither 
let women laugh women to scoyn, who haply 
may be better than themselves. Neither de- 
fame one another, nor call one another by 
nicknames.” 

This verse is said to have been given when 
Safiyah, one of the Prophet's wives, com- 
plained that she had been taunted by the 
other women with her Jewish origin. Muham- 
mad answered ber, “Canst thou not say, 
« Aaron is my father, Moses is my uncle, and 
Muhammad is my husband.” (See al- Baizawi, 
in loco.) 


NIFAG (3W). Hypocrisy, or Aa 
fessing with the lips to believe and hiding 
infidelity in one's heart. (Kitabu "-Tarifat, 
in loco.) 


NIFAS (oa), The condition of a 
woman after the birth of & child, during 
which period she is unclean and is not per- 
mitted to perform the usual prayers. Ac- 
cording tothe Suunis, it is 8 period of forty 
days, but according to the Shi'ahs, only ten. 


NIGHT JOURNEY OF MU- 
HAMMAD. (nas) 

NIGHT PRAYERS. Arabic 
salitu 'I-layl (JekN Bj), or salatu 't- 
tahajjud (X1 be). From eight 
to twalve rak'ah prayers recited during the 
night, in addition to the witr prayer3, which 
consist of an odd number of rak'ahs. These 
prayers are Sunnah, #.e. established according 
to the custom of the Prophet, but they are 
voluntary acts of devotion. (Mishkat, book 
iv. ch. xxxii.) 


NIKAH (rc). A word which, in 
ita literal sense signifies conjunction, but 
which in the langvage of the law implies the 
marriage contract. MARRIAGE.) 


NIMROD. Arabic Numrid (vyye3). 
Heb. YO All Muhammadan com- 


mentators say he was the son of Canaan 
(Kan'an), and not, as stated in Genesis x. 8, 
the son of Cush. 

He is referred to in the @ar'in in the fol- 
lowing passage — 

Sirah ii. 260: “ Hast thou not thonght on 
him who disputed with Abraham about his 
Lord, because God had given him the king-. 
dom? When Abraham said, ' My Lord is He 
who maketh alive and causeth to die:' He 
said, “It is I who make alive and cause to 
die1” Abraham said, "Since God bringeth 
the sun from the East, do thou, then bring it 
from the West.” The infidel was confounded 
for God guideth not the eril doers." 

Sarah xxi. 68, 69: “ They said: ' Burn 
him, and come to the succour of 2 sa goda : 

@ said, "0 
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fire! be thou cold, and to Abraham 2 
safety!” 

The Rabbins make Nimrod to have been 
the ecutor of Abraham (comp. Targ. Jon. 
on Gen. xv. 7, Tr. Bava Bathra, fol. 9la.: 
Maimon. More Nevochim, iii. 29: Weil, Le- 
genden, p. 74), and the Muhammadan com- 
mentators say, that by Nimrod's order a 
large space was inclosed at Kisi, and filled 
with & vast guantity of wood, which being 
set on fire, burned so fiercely that none dared 
to venture near it: then they bound Abra- 
ham, and putting him into an engine (which 
some suppose to have been of the Devil's 
invention), shot him into the midat of the 
fire, from which he was preserved by the 
angel Gabriel, who was sent to his assistance, 
the fire burning only the cords with which 
he was bound. They add that the fire, 
having miraculously losi its heat in respect 
to Abraham, became an odoriferous air, sand 
that the pile changed to a pleasant meadow, 
though it raged so furiously otherwise, that, 
according to some writers, about two thou- 
sand of the idolaters were consumed by it. 

This story. seems to bave had no other 
foundation than that passage of Moses, where 
God is said to have brougbt Abraham out of 
Ur of the Chaldees, misunderstood, which 
word the Jews, the most trifling interpreters 
of acripture, and some moderns who have fol- 
lowed them, have translated out of the fire 
of the Chaldees : taking the word Ur, not for 
the proper name of a city, as it really is, but 
for an appellative signifying “ fire.” However, 
it is a fable of some antiguity, and credited 
not only by the Jews, but by several cf the 
eastern Christians: the twenty-fifth of the 
second Kinin, or January, being set apart in 
the Syrian calendar for the commemoration 
of Abraham's being cast into the fire. 

The Jews also mention some other perse- 
cutions wbich Abraham underwent on account 
of his religion, particularly & ten years' ira- 
prisonment, some saying he was imprisoned 
by Nimrod, and others by his father Terah. 
Some tell us that Nimrod, on seeing this 
mjraculous deliverance from his palace, cried 
out that he would make an offering to the 
God of Abraham: and that he accordingly 
sacrificed four thousand kine. But if he ever 
relented, he soon relapsed into his former in- 
fidelity, for he built a tower that he might 
ascend to heaven to see Abraham's God, 
which being overthrown, still persisting in his 
design, he would be carried to heaven ina 
chest borne by four monatrous birds: but 
after wandering for some time through the air, 
he fell down on a mountain with such force 
that he made it shake, whereto (as some fancy) 
a passage in the Gur'in 'alludes (Sirah xiv. 
47), which may be translated, “ Although their 
contrivences be such as to make the moun- 
taihs tremble.” Nimrod, disappointed in his 
design of making war with God, turns his 
arms against Abraham, who being a great 

rince, raised forces to defend himself: but 

od, dividing Nimrod's subjecte,and confound- 
ing their language, deprived him of the greater 
part of bis people, and plagued those who 
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adhered to him by swarms of gnats, which 
destroyed almost all of them: and one of 
those gnats having entered into the nostril, or 
ear, of Nimrod, penetrated to one of the mem- 
branes of his brain, where growing bigger 
every day, it gave him such intolerable pain 
that he was obliged to cause his head to be 
beaten with & mallet, in order to procure 
some ease, which torture he suffered four 
hundred years: God being willing to punish 
by one of the smallest of his creatures him 
who insolently boasted himseif to be lord of 
all A Syrian calendar places the death of 
Nimrod, as if the time were well known, on 
the 8th of Tamuz, or July, (See Sale's 
Koran, D'Herbelot's Bibl. Orient., al-Bai- 
zawis Com.) 


NINAWA (sy). (nivever.) 


NINEVEH. Arabic Ninawi 
(re). Heb. 1M3”9. Not mentioned 


by name in the @ur'in, but according to al- 
Baizawi itis the city of “ a hundred thousand 
persons, or even more,” to whom Jonah was 
sent. See Gur'in, Sirah xxxvii. 147. 


AN-NISA (ole!) oo“ Women.” 
The title of the rvth Sarah of the Gur'an, in 
the first verse of which the word occurs, and 
which treats to a great extent the subject of 
Women. 


NISAB (“»l&). An estate or pro- 
perty for which zakat, or legal alm, must be 
paid. (zarat.) 


NIYAH (468). A vowj, intention: 
purpose. A term used for the vow or decla- 
ration of the intention to perform prayers. 
“I have purposed to offer up to God only 
with a sincere heart this morning (or, as the 
case may be), with my face Giblah-wards 
two (or, as the case may be) rak'ah prayera 
Jarz (sunnah, nafl, or witr)' It is also used by 
a Muslim about to perform the pilgrimage or 
themonth's fast. The formula is necessary to 
renderanact of devotion acceptable. (PRAYER.) 


NIYAZ-I-ALLAH (88! 345). A 


Persian term for offerings in the name of God. 


NIYAZ-I-RASOL (Jam 36). A 
Persian term for offerings in the name of 
the Prophet. 


NOAH. Arabic Nih (rp). Heb. 
IM). A prophet to whom Muhammadans 


give the Kalimah, or title, of Nabiyu 'Ilah, 
“the Prophetof God.” He is not supposed 
to have been the inspired author of “ a Book.” 

The following is the account given of him 
and of the flood in the Gur'in (with Mr. 
Lane's annotations in #talics: see second 
edition, by Mr. Stanley Lane-Poole) :— 

“We formerly sent Noah unto his people, 
saying, Verily I am unto you a plain admo- 
nisher that ye worship not (any) but: God. 
Verily I fear for you, 17 ye worship any other, 
the punishment of an afilictive day in his 
oa. and the world to come.—But the cbicfs 
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who disbolioved among his people repliod, 
Wa seo theo not to be other than & man, 
like unto us: and we see not any to have 
followed thee except the meanest of us, 
as the weavers and the cobblers, at first thovght 
(or rashly), nor do we see you to kave any 
excellence above as: nay, we imagine you to 
be liars in your claim to the apostolic commis- 
sio. Ho said: O my people, tell me, if I have 
an evident proof from my Lord and He hath 
bestowed on me mercy (the gift of prophecy) 
from Himself which is hidden from you, shall 
we compel you to receive it when ye are 
averse thereto? We cannot do s0. And, O 
my people, I ask not of you any riches for 
its namely, for delivering my message. My 
reward is not due from any but God, and I 
will not drive away those who have believed 
as ye have commanded me (because they are 
poor people). Verily they shall meet their 
Lord at the resurrection, and He will recom- 

€ them, and will ezact for them (repara- 
tion) from those who have treated them with 
injustice, and -driven them away. But I see 
you (to bej & people who are ignorant of the 
end of your case. And, O my people, who 
mili defend me against God if I drive them 
away? Will ye not then consider? And I 
do not say unto you, 1 bave the treasures of 
God: nor (do 1 say), 1 Know the things un- 
seen, nor do 1 say, Verily I am an angel : 
nor do I say, of those whom your eyes con- 
temn, God will by no means bestow on them 
good: (God best knoweth what is in their 
minda :) verily I should in that case be (one) 
of the ofenders.—They replied, O Noah, thou 
hast disputed with us and multiplied disputes 
With us: now bring upon us that punishment 
wherewith thou tbreatenest us, if thou be of 
those that speak trath. He said, Only God 


will bring it upon you, if He please to hasten 
it unto youz for it is His affair, not mine , 
and ye ahall not escape God: nor will my 
connsel profit you, if I desire to counsel you, 
if God desire to lead you into error. Ho is 
your Lord and unto Him shall ye be brought 
back.” (Sirah xi. 27-86.) 

« And it was said by revelation unto Noah, 
Verily there shall not believe of tby people 
(any) but they wbo have already believed , 
therefore be not grieved for that which they 
hare done.” (Surah xi. 38.) 

« And he uttered an imprecation upon them, 
saying, O my Lord, leave not upon the earth 
any one of the unbelievers: for if Thou leave 
them, they will lead Thy servants into error, 
and will not beget (any) but a wicked, un- 
grateful (offepring). O my Lord, forgive me 
and my parents (for they were believers), and 
whomaoever entereth my house (ny abode, or 
my place of worship), being » believer, and 
the believing men, and the believing women, 
(to the day of resurrection,) and add not to the 
offenders (aught) save destruction.” (Sirah 
lxxi. 27-29.) 

« And (God answered his prayer, and said, 
Construct the ark in our sight and according 
to our revelation, and speak not unto Me con- 
cerning those who have offonded, to beg Me 
not to destroy them, for they (shali bej 
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drowned. And he constructed the ark and 
whenever a company of his people paseed by 
him, they derided him. He said, Tr ye da- 
ride us, we will deride you, like as ye deride, 
when we are saved and ye are drowned, and ye 
sball know on whom shall come a punishment 
which shall render him vile, and whom shall 
befall a lasting punishment. (Thus he was 
employed) until when Our decree for their 
destruction came to pass, and the baker's oven 
overflowed with water (for this was @ signal 
unto Noah), We said, Carry into it (that te, 
into the ark) of every pair, male and female, 
af each of these descriptions, two (and it is 
related that God assembled for Noah the wild 
beasts and the birds and other creatures, and he 
proceeded to put his hands upon each kind, and 
his right hand fell always upon the male, and 
his left upon the female, and he carried them 
into the ark), and thy family (excepting him 
upon whom tbe sentence of destruction hath 
already been pronounced, namely, Noah's 
wife. and his son Canaan : but Shem and Ham 
and Japheth and Iheir three wives he took), 
and those who have believed but there be- 
lieved not with him save a few: they were 31x 
men and their wives : and it is said ekat all who 
were in the ark were eighty, aa of whom were 
men und half women. Knd Noah said, Embark 
ye therein In the name of God (bej its 
course and its mosring. Verily my ord is 
very forgiving (and) merciful.—And it moved 
along with them amid waves like mountains 
and Noah called unto his son, Canaan, who 
was apart from the ark, O my child, embark 
with us, and be not with the unbelievers ! 
He replied, I will betake me to & mountain 
which will secure me from the water. (Noah) 
said, There is nonght that will secure to-day 
from the decree of God (any) but him on 
whom He hath mercy. And the waves inter- 
vened between them: s0 he became Jono) of 
the drowned. And it was said, earth, 
swallow ap thy water (whereupon it drank :t 
up, ercept what had descended from heaven, 
which became rivers and seas), and, O heaven, 
cease from raining j—and the water abated, 
and the decree was fulfilled, and it (namely, 
the ark), rested on El-Joodee (a mountain of 
ElJezeereh, near El-Mosil): and it was said, 
Perdition to the offending people !” (Sarah 
xi. 39-46.) 

“And Noah called upon his Lord, and 
said, O my Lord, verily my son is of my 
family, and Thou hast promised me to save 
them, and verily Thy promise is true, and 
Thou art the most just of those who exer- 
cise judgment. God replied, O Noah, verily 
he is not of thy family who be saved, or 
of the people of thy religion — Verily it (namely, 
thine asking Me to save him) is not & righteons 
act, /or he was an unbeltever, there 15 
no safety for the unbelievers : therefore ask 
not of Me that wherein thou hast no knows 
ledge. I admonish thee, lest thou become 
fone) of the ignorant.—Noah ssid, O my 

ord, I beg Thee to preserve me from asking 
Thee that wherein I have no knowledge and 
if Thou do not forgive me and hare mercy 
upon me, I shall be of those who suffer loss, 
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—It was said, O Noah, descend From the ark, 
With peace from Us, and blessings, upon thee 
and upon peoples (that shall proceed) from 
those who are with thee in the ark (that is, 
their beltering paten: but peoples fthat 
ahall proceed) from those who are ugjth thee 
We will permit to enjoy the provisions Of this 
world: then a painful punishment shall be- 
fall them from Us, in the world to come : they 
being unbelievers” (Sirah xi. 47-50.) 

The commentator, al-Baiziwi, says that 
Noah went into the ark on thetenth of Rajab, 
and came out of it onthetenth of Muharram : 
which therefore became a fast: so that the 
Whole time of Noah's being in the ark, zccord- 
ing to him, was six months: and that Noah 
Was two years in building the ark, which was 
framed of Indian plane-tree: that it was 
divided into three stories, of which the lower 
Was designed for the beasts, the middle one 


for the men and women, and the upper for | 


the birds, and the men were separated from 
the women by the body of Adam, which Noah 
had taken into the ark. 


NOMOS. Greek veuos. (namus.) 
NOSE, Cutting off. There is re- 


taliation for cntting off a nose: a nose for a 
nose. (Hidayah, vol. iv. p. 294.) 


NUBUWAH (8ys). « Propbeoy.” 
The oftice or work of a nabi or prophet. 
(rrorrera. ) 


NUH (ep). (noau.) 


AN-NUJABA' (oke), the pl. of 
Najib. “ The Excellent ones.” According to 
the Sifis, forty saintly characters who always 
exist on earth for the benefit of its people. 
(See Kashshafu M-Istilahatin loco.) (anvar.) 


NUMAN (ob). The name of 
several of the Kings of Hira”, Nu'min V. is 
celebrated in the annals of the history of 
Arabia, because his reign approached close 
upon the rise of Islim, and he was the patron 
of several poets of renown, who have cele- 
brated his name. (See Muirs Life of Maho- 
met, Ist ed., Intro. p. clxxxi.) 

Nu'man is also the popular title of the 
Imim Abi Hanifah. (uunrrar.) 


NUMRUD (»ys). (nrmrop.) 
NUN (wp). “The letter N Yy, which 


occurs at the commencement of the Lxvinth 
Surah of the @ur'in. The meaning of which 
is acknowledged by all commentators to be & 
mystery. 


NUZUL 


Al-Baizawi says it is supposed that min 
either means an inkstand, referring to the 
pen of the first verse, or a fish, referring to 
that which swallowed Jonah mentioned in 
the 48th verse of this Sirah, but he thinks it 
is merely an initial letter, the meaning of 
Which is unknown to mortal man. 


NUPTIAL FEAST. (watimaa, 
MARRIAGE.) j 
AN-NUGABA' (ekslt), the pl. of 


Nagib. “The Watchmen.” According to 
the Sufis, they are three hundred persons 
who are ever to be found in the world, and 
who are engaged in its enlightenment. (See 
Kitabu 't-Tarrifat, in loco.) Casoar.) 


NUGU'U 'Z-ZABIB (way! 28). 
“Infusion of raisins.” Waterin which raisins 
are steeped until it becomes sweet and ia 
affected in its substance. It is & prohibited. 
liguor. (Hamilton's Hidayah, vol. iv. p. 159.) 


AN-NUR (,y3!). “The Light.” 
One of the ninety-nine names or attributes of 
God. It occurs in the @ur'in, Sirah xxiv. 
35 :— 

“God is the Light of the Heavens and,of 
the Earth. His Light is like a niche in which 
is & lamp—tbe lamp encased in glass—the 
glass, as it were, a glistening star, Froma 
blessed tree is it lighted, the olive neitlier of 
the East nor the West, whose oil would 
vell nigh shine out, even though fire touched 
it not! Itis light upon light. God gnideth 
whom He will to His light, and God setteth 
forth parables to men, for God Knoweth all 
things.” 


NOR--MUHAMMADI (siswe ). 
Persian for “ The Light of Muhammad." The 
original essence of Muhammad, known in 
Arabic as the Hagigatu - Muhammadiyah, 
under which title the subject is discussed in 
this dictionary. CrragigaTo 'i-xuRaMNa- 
DIYAH.) 


NURU 'L-ANWAR (198p). 
“The Light of Lights” A title given to the 
Divine Being. (See “Abdu “r-Razzag's Dice. 
of Sufi Terms.) 


NUZUL (lp). “Descent.” (1) 
The portions of the @urin as they were de- 
clared by Muhammad to have descended 
from heaven by the hand of Gabriel. 

(2) Property which falls to the state from 
Auun of heir, or which has been confis- 
cated. 
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OATH. Arabic yamin (ye), pl. 
yammat, aiman. The teaching of the @urin 
with reference to an oath, is expressed in the 
following verses :— 

Surah ii. 225: “ God will not punish you 
for an inconsiderate word in your oath, but 
he will punish you for that which your 
hearts have assented to.” 

Sirah v. 91: “ God will not punish you for 
an inconsiderate word in your onths, but he 
will punish you in regard to an oath taken 
seriously. Its expiation shall be to feed ten 
poor persons with such moderate food as ye 
feed your own families with, or to clothe 
them, orto set free a captive. But he who 
cannot find means shal fast three days.” 

Surah xvi. 96: “ Take not your oaths be- 
tween you deceitfully." 

The following is the teaching of Muham- 
mad, as given in the Traditions :— 

« Whoever swears toa thing and says, “If 
it please God,” and acts contrary to his oath, 
it is no sin." 

“Swear not by 
fathers.” 

“Swear not by God except it be to the 
truth.” 

“« Whoever swears by the prayers or by the 
fast, or by tho pilgrimage, is not a Muslim.” 

The Prophet used generally to swear in 
these words : “No, by the Turner of Hearts." 

According to the Hidayah (Hamiltom's ed., 
vol. vi, pp: 1, 2), yamin is constituted by the 
use of the name of Almighty God, or by any 
of those appellations by which the Deity is 
generally known or understood. 

False oaths are of three kinds :— 

(1) Al- Yaminu '/- Ghamus (yag! west). 
An oath taken concerning a thing already 

ast,in which is conveyed an intentional false- 

ood on the part of the swearer: such an oath 
is highly siaful,.the Prophet having declared 
—$ Whosoever sweareth falsely, the snrne shall 
be condemned to hell." 

(2) Al-Yaminu “I-mun'agid (ce 
#lasel1). An oath taken concerning a matter 
which is to come. Thus, a man awears 
that he will do such a thing, or he will not 
do such & thing, and where he faila in this, 
expiation is incumbent upon him, which ex- 
piation is established on the autbority of the 
sacred writings. 

(8) Yaminu '-Laghw (YAN west). An 
oath taken concerning an incident or transac- 
tion already past, where the swearer believes 
that the matter to which he thus bears tes- 
timony accords with what he swears, thoungh 
it should happen to be actually otherwise: in 
which case it may be hoped from the divine 
mercy that the swearer will not be condemned 
for such an oath. 


idols ar by your own 
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The expiation, or kaffarah, is of no avail 
for the Yaminu (-Ghamus, but it is neces- 
sary for the Yaminu “-mun'agid. It con- 
sists of either feeding or clothing ten poor 
persons, or reloasing a Muslim captive. 

The Muslim law with regard to oaths is & 
modification of the Talmudic law, for from 
the Divine law the Jewish doctors deduced 
many special cases of perjury, which are thus 
classified :— 

(4) Jus jurandum promissorium, a rash or 
inconsiderate oath for the future, or a false 
assertion respecting the past (Lev. v. 4). 

(2) Vanum, an absurd contradictory asser- 
tion. 

(3) Depositi, breach of contract denied 
(Lev. an 11). 

(4) Testimonit, judicial perjury (Lev. v. 1) 
. W. P. in Smith's Dietraf the Bible.) . 

The Mosaic law admitted expiation in the 
case of rash or forgotten oaths, vide Lev. v. 
4, but the Yaminu 'I-mun'agid of Muham- 
madan law allows a much greater latitude, 
forit applies to all vows or oaths excepting 
those #ntentionally false made with regard to 
future events. 

The teaching of Muhammadan jurists on 
the subject of osths and yows, exhibits that 
reservatio mentalis of Muhammadan morality 
which is s0 similar to that of the Jewish 
Rabbis, and which was condemned by Jesus 
Christ in St. Matt. xxiii. 16. 

Sunni writers on jurisprudence say that an 
oath should be expressed by such attributes 
of the Deity as are commonly used in swear- 
ing, such as the power, or the glory, or the 
might of God, because an oath is usually ex- 
pressed under one or other of those gualities : 
and the sense of yamin, viz. “ strength," is by 
this means obtained, since as the swearer be- 
lieves in the power, glory, and might, and 
other attributes of the Deity, it follows that 
the mention of these attributes only is suf- 
ficient to strengthen tbe resolution in the 
performance of the act vowed, or the avoid- 
ance thereof. 

Ha man swear “by the knowledge of 
God,” it does not constitute an oath, becanse 
an oath expressed by the knowledge of God 
is notin use, moreover, by “knowledge” is 
freguently implied merely that which is 
knownj and in this sense the word knowledge 
is not expressive eitber of the name of God, 
or of any of His attributes. In the same 
manner, should a person swear “by the 
wrath of God,” or “by tbe mercy of God," it 
does not conatitute an oath, because an oatb 
is not commonly expressed by any of these 
attributess moreover, by the word rahmah 
is somotimes understood “ rain,” and “hea- 
ven"” is also occasionally expressed by that 
term: and by the word Ghatz is understood 
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“punishment” and none of these are cither 
Pangan or attributes of the Deity. 

a person awear by another nsme than 
that of God,—such as “the Prophet,” or 
“ the Holy Temple,” this does not constitnte 
an oath, as the Prophet has said, “if any 
man among you take an oath, he must swear 
“by the name of God, or else his oath is 
void.” If a person awear by the @ur'in, it 
does not constitute an oath, although the 
Gur'iin be the word of God, because men do 
not swear by the Gur'in. The compiler of 
the Hidayah observes that this is where the 
swearer only says, “ by the Propbet,” or "by 
the Temple,” or “by the @ur'an,” but if the 
swoarer any, “If I act contrary to what I 
now say,may I be deprived, of the Prophet,” 
or “of the temple,” or “of the Gur'in,” this 
constitutes an oath, because such privation 
would reduce the awearer to the state of an 
infidel, and the suspension of infidelity upon 
& condition amounts to yamin. 

Abu Hanifah alleges that if a man shouid 
swear “ by the truth of God,” this does not con- 
stitute an oath, and in this Imim Muhammad 
coincides. There are two opinions of Abu 
Yusuf recorded on this point. Acsdording to 
one, it is nof an oath: but according to the 
other it is an oath, because truth is one of 
the attributes of the Deity, signifyiny the 
certainty of the divine existence, and hence it 
is the same as if the swearer were to say, “ by 
God, the truth!” and as oatbs are common 
under this mode of K3 komen so an oath is 
hereby constituted. The argament of Imim 
Muhammad and Abu Hanifah is that the 
term “the truth,” as here expressed, relates 
merely to the identity of the godhead as the 
object of obedience, and hence an oath thus 
@xpresaed appears to be taken by that which 
is neither an appellation nor an attribute of 
God. The learned jurists, however, say that 
ifa person express himself thus, “by the 
trath I will do so and 20,” this constitutes an 
oath, becanse the truth is one of the appel- 
Iatives or proper names of God. But if a 
person were to say, “I will do this truly,” it 
does not amount to anoath, because the word 
truly can only be taken, in this case,as a 
corroboration or confirmation of the promise 
contained in the speech, being the same as 
if he were tosay,“I shall do this indeed.” If 
& man say, “I swear,” or “I vow,” or “I 
testify,” whether the words ““by God” be 
superadded or not, it constitutes an oath, be- 
cause such words are commonly used in 
swearing j the use of them in the present tense 
is undisputed : and they are also sometimes 
used in the future tense, where the context 
admits of a construction in the present: and 
attestation amounts to an oath, as in that 
sense it occurs in tbe sacred writings. Now 
ewearing “ by the name of God” is both cus- 
tomary and conformable to the divine ordi- 
nances, but without the name of God it is 
forbidden. When it s0 occurs, therefore, it 
must be construed into a lawful oath: hence 
some say that intention is not reguisite in it: 
others, kowever, allege that the intention is 
essential, because the words here recited bear 
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the construction of & promise, that is, they 
admit of being received as applying to the 
Juture, and also of being taken as a wow 
without the name of God. 

Ha person, speaking in the Persian lan- 
guage, were to say, “I swear by God,” it 
amounts to an oath, because here the idiom 
cunfines the expression solely to the present : 
but if he were to say simply, “I swear,” 
some allege that this does not constituto an 
oath. If he were to say, “I swear by the 
divorce of my wife,” this is not an oath, as an 
oath is not so expressed in practice. 

Ha man in swearing say “by the age” or 
““ the existence of God," it constitutes an oath, 
because the age or existence of God signifies 
his eternity, which is one of his attributes. 

Ya peron should say, “If I do this may 
Ibea Jew,ora Christian, or an infidel,” it 
constitutes an onth : because, as the swearer 
has made the condition a sign of infidelity, it 
follows that he is conscious of his obligation 
to avoid the condition, and this obligation is 
possible, by making it an oath, in such a way 
z9 to render unlawful to himself that which is 
lawful. Andif the oatb relate to anything 
which he has done in the time past, asif he 
were to say, “If I have done so may I bea 
Jew or an infidel,” and s0 fortb, this is yami- 
nu 'I-Ghamiis, or “ perjury.” The swearer is 
not, however, in this case made a Jow oran 
infidel, because the words “ may I be an in- 
fidel,” and 80 forth, relate to some future in- 
definite period. Some, on the contrary, bave 
alleged that he becomes actually as an in- 
fidel,” because the penalty which the swearer 
imprecates upon himself relatesto the present 
instant of his testimony, being the same as if 
he were to say, “I ama Jew,” &c. But the 
majority of doctors say, the swearer does not 
become a Jew or infidel in either of tlhe cases, 
either in that of a vow with respect to the 
Juture, or an oath regarding the past, provided 
he consider this merely as a form of swear- 
ing. But if he believe that by thus swearing 
he fully subjects himself to the penalty ex- 

ressed, he suffers accordingly, in either 
Instance, because he appears consenting to 
infidelity, on account of barlig ventured upon 
athing by the commission of which he con- 
ceives that he may be rendered an infidel. 

fa person say, “If I do this, may the 
anger of God fall upon me,” this does not 
constitute a vow, as not being a customary 
mode of expression forthat purpose. And s0 
also, if a person were to say, "May I be an 
adulterer or a drunkard or an usurer,” because 
these are not generally understood or received 
as forms of swearing. 

The following are considered the most 
sean and binding methode of taking an 
oath :— 

1. Saying three times “by the Great 
God,” 

2. Taking the @ur'in and saying, “by what 
this contains of the word of God.” 

8. By placing a sword on the @ur'in. 

4. By saying, “I impose upon myself 
divorcement. 

Muhammad himself was rather given to 
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wearing, and vhe Garin is fall ol wild ehi 
one of the most terribls of which, nccording 
to the Prophet's own words, is to “awear by 
the setting stars.” Mtjatr Ivi. 74.) 
Burekhardt, in his notes on the Bedonin 
Arabs, says that those children of the desert 
often take hold of the middle of 8 tent pole 
and swear by the life of the tent and its 


Owners. 

As might be expected, from the example 
set them by their Propust, Muhammadans 
are commonly guilty of taking 's name 
invain by swearing upon every petty occa- 
sion. Like the pa Ata of the Greeks, the 
word is hardiy ever oat of their mouthbs. 

or further information on the subject 
of Datha, see Hamilton's Hida: sbook vi.: 
tbe Durru 'I-Mukhtar, the Raddu 'I-Muktar, 
and the Fatawa-i-Alamgiri, in loco, in which 
there are chapters devoted to the considera- 
tion of oaths and yows made under all cir- 
cumstances of life, e.g. with res to enter- 
iny places of residence: Wit regard to 
actions: with respect to eating and drinking, 
speaking and conversing : of vows in manu- 
mission and divorce, with respect to buying 
and selling, maerlag, olothing, wearing orna- 
ments, striking, killing, the payment ot 
money, do. &c. 


OATH, The administration of an. 
An oathin & court of justice is not worthy 
of credit unless it betaken in the name of 
God, because Muhammad said, “ Whosoever 
takes an oath otherwise than in the name 
of God, is most certainly & polytheist.” It 
is incumbent upon the @isi, or judge, to 
reguest the swearor to dorroborate his oath 
Ly reciting some of the attributes of God. 
For ra “T awear by God, the Righ- 
teous, the Knower of Secrets,” &c. A deten- 
dant must not be reguired to swear by divorce 
or amancipation, as if he should say: “If it 
Han my wifeis divorced, or my sinvo is 


Han oath be administered to a Jow, he 
should say, “I swear by God who revonled 
the Teurat to Moses.” 

If toa Christian, he should say, “ 1 
swear by God who revesled the Injil to 
Jesus." i 

If toa Majiisi or fire-worshipper, he should 
say, “ IL swear by God who created fire.” 

An osth cannot be administered to an idola- 
ter othorwise than in the name of God, in ac- 
cordance with this verse in the Gar'in, “If 
ye sak of them who hath created you, verily 
Hay will say God Almighty.” (Sirah xxgix. 


oath cannot be administered to infidels 
in their places of worship, because the @fziis 
not allowed to enter such & place. This 
“pp to the places of worship of the Jews 
and Christians as well ae of idolaters. (Hi- 
dayah, vol. ii. p. 77.) 
omen are not in Muslim law (as in Jewish, 
Mishna Sheb. iv. UV), forbidden to bear wit- 
ness on oath, d 


OBSEGUIES OF THE DEAD. 


(panazan.) 
F2 
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OFFENCE AGAINST THE PER- 
SON. femarar) 


OFFERING3. The Arabic word 
nazr (,W) is often used for au offer- 
ing, bat in its strict theological meaning it 
oxpresses & YOW. Khatrat (ata) pl. of 
Khair, is used for ordinary acte of charity. 
Sadagah (&3x0) also expresses the same 
meaning. Ntyaz (j5) is an offering to 8 
saint. Zakat 3): the legal alms. 

(For an account of these offerings refer to 
the words.) 


OHUD. (vavp.) 


OLD TESTAMENT. Al-'Ahdu 'l- 
“Atig (Jerat amil.) Muhammad, in 
his Gur'in, professes to receive ali the in- 
apired books of the Old Testament. (See 
Sirah ii. 180: “ We believe in God, and what 
has been revenled to us, and what has been re- 
vealod to Abrahamyand Ishmael,and Isaac,and 
Jacob, and the Tribes, and what was brought 
unto the Propkets from their Lord: and we 
Will not distinguish between any of them, 
and unto Him are we resigned " (i.e. Muslims), 
But there is no evidence that Muhammad 
had ever seen the Jewish Seri 8, A8 NOW 
received by both Jews and Christians. In the 
Gur'in, he mentions the Taurat of Moses, 
the Zabir (Psaims) of David, and makes 
several references to the historical portions 
of the Old Testament, but Jonah is the 
only name amongst the writers of the pro- 
phetical books (either gronter or minor), of 
the Old Testament scriptures, mentioned in 
the Gur'in. 

Muhammadan writers say there have been 
124,000 prophets, but only sight of these 
have been apostles to whom the Almighty 
has revealed books, and that only one hun- 
dred portions, or gukuf, and four books, or 
Lutub, have been given to mankind. Ten 
portions to Adam, the first of the propheta, 
fifty to Seth (not once mention in the 
Gur'iin), sa to Idris or Enoch, and ten to 
Abraham. ne book to Moses, another to 
Darid, another to Jesus, and the fourth to 
Muhammad. 

Six of the propbeta are said to have 
brought in new laws which sucoessively 
abrogatod the preceding, namely Adam, 
bar Abraham, Moses, Jesus, and Muham- 


It is impossible to read the Gur'in carefully 
withont arriving st the. conclusion that Mu- 
hammad derived his knowledge of the events 
of Old Testament scriptures rather from the 
Rabbins and tikeir Talmudic teaching, than 
from the inspired text itself. Mr. Emanuel 
Deutsch truly says: “Judaism forms the 
kernel of Mubammsdanism, both general and 
apociaL It seems asif he (Muhammad) had 
breathed from his childhood almost the air of 
contemporary Judaism, such Judaiam as is 
found by us crystallised in the Talmud, the 
AN and the Midras.” (Literary Remains, 
p- 89. 
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The following Old Testament characters 
are mentioned by name in the Gur'in :— 


Asron, Harin : Abel, Habil: Cain, Gabil, 
Abraham, Ibrdhim: Adam, Adam, Terah, 


Azarj Korah, Garin : David, Da'id: Goliath, 
Jalat, Enoch, Idris, Elias, Ilyas: Elijah 
Alyasa' (al- Yasa"): Ezra, “Uzair, Gabriel, 
Jeli : Gog, Yajuj: Magog, Majij : Isaac 
shag 5 
Joseph, Jusuf, 


Ishmael, Jsma'il, Jacob, Ya'gab : 
Job, Aiyub, Jonah, Yunus : 
Joshua, Yusha' , Korah, Garin, Lot, Lut : 
Michnel, Mikail, Moses, Musa : Noah, Neh : 
Pharaoh, Firaun: Solomon, Sulaiman , Saul, 
Talat, 

The following incidents of Old Testament 
history are related in the Gar'an, with a 
strange want of accurncy and & large admix- 
ture of Talmudic fable :— 

Aaron makes a calf. Sirah xx. 90. 

Cain and Abel. Sirah v. 80. 

Abraham visited by Angels. Siirah xi, 72, 
x". 81. 

Abraham rendy to sacrifice his son. Sirah 
xxxvii. 101. 

Adam, his fall Sirah vii. 18, ii. 84, 2 

Korah and his company. Sirah xxviii. 18, 
xxix. 88, xl. 25. 1 

Creation of the world. Siirah xvi. 8, xiii, 
3, xxxv. 1, 12, 

David's praise of God. Siirah xxxiv. 10, 

Delnge. Sarah liv. 9, Ixix. 11, xi. 42, 

Jacob goes to t. Sirah xii. 100. 

Jonah and the fish. Sirah vi. 88, x. 98, 
xxxvii, 199, Ixviii. 48. 4 

Joseph's history. Siirah vi. 84, xii. 1, 
xl 86. 

Manna and gusils given. Siirah vii. 160, 
xx. 82. 

Moses strikos the rock. Surah vii. 160. 

Noah's ark. Sirah xi. 40. 

Pharoah. Sirah ii 46, x. 78, xliii. 45, 
xl. 88. 

Solomon'e judgment. Sirah xxi. 78. 

Gueen of Sheba. Sirah xxvii. 22. : 

The compiler of the Kashfu 'a-4unin 
(ed. Fliigel, vol ii. p. 458, article, Taurat) 
attempts an account of the Old Testament 
#criptures. : 

6 divides the whole into four sections, and 
gives the names of the books as follows :—- 

(1) The Taurat, or the Five Books of 

Moses. 

(2) Yusha' (Joshua). 
Sifru 'I-Hukkam (Judge). 
Sim Muat (Kings) 

'fru 'I- Muli ings). 

ya (Isaiah). R 

Irmya Imantah), 
Hizgil (Ezokiel). 
Yunus (Jonah). 
(4) Ta'rikk. A history from Adam to the 

building of the Temple. 
Mazenir Wajan), 
Aiyib (Job). 
Amgal (Proverbs). 
Ahbaru "-Hukkim gabla “-Mulik 

(Eoclesiastes). 

Nashfid li-Sulaiman (Song of Solo- 
mon). 


Hikmah (Wisdom). 
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An-Nawak 

Urdshair (Esther). 

Danyal (Daniel 

“Uzair ( . 
(ProPmers, Taunar, ZABUR.) 


| OLD AND NEW TESTAMENTS, 
The testimony of the @urin tothe. The re- 
ferences in the Gur'in to the sacred ecrip- 
tures of the Jews and Chrictians are very 
many, and in all cases Muhammad refers to 
these sacred writings with the highest respect 
and veneration. He acknowledges their in- 
spiration, admite the existence of such docu- 
ments in his own day, and appeals to them in 
support of his own mission. 

he following verses of the Gar'in, in 
which there are references to the Old and 
New Testament, have been placed in chrono- 
logical order, and the translations given are 
for the most part from Sir William Muir's 
Manual on « Fho Coran,” published by the 
Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge :— 

Sirah Ixxxvii. 18: « Verily this is in the 
books of yores the books of Abraham and 
Moses.” 

Sirah lii. 87-40: “Hath he not been told 
of that which is in the pages of Moses, and 
of Abraham who acted faithfully ? That 
burdened soul shall not bear another's bar. 
den, and that there shall ho nothing (imputed) 
toa man, but that which he himself hath 


Wrought,” &c. 
" “ And verily We gave 


tione). 


Sirah xxxii. 28-25 : 
Moses the book : wherefore be not in doubt 
as to the reception thereof, and Wa made it & 
direction to the Israelites. And We made 
from among them lesders who should direct 
according to Our command, when they were 
steadfast, and believed in Our signs. Verily 
thy Lord, he will judge between hem on the 
Day of Resurrection as to that concerning 
which they disagreo.” 

Sarah liv. 48: “ Are your unbelievars (Ye 
Makkans) better than those (i.e. of the days of 
Noak, Lot, Moses, 4c., Just referred to,) or Is 
there an immunity for you in the Scrip- 
tures ? ” 

Siirah xxxiv. 80: « And the unbelisvers 
say :—We will not beliave in this Gurin, nor 
in that (which was revealed) betore it." 

Sirah xli, 45: “ And verily We gave Moses 
the book, and they fell to variance concern- 
ing it.” 


Sirah xlv. 15, 16: « And veril Weogare the 
children of Israel the book, and wisdom, and 
propheoy, and We nourished them with plea- 
sant food, and We exalted them above the 
rest of the world, and We gave them plain 
directions in the matter (Of religion ») and 
they fell not to variance until after divine 
knowledge (or the Revelation,) had come 
anto them, out of jealousy among themselves, 
Verily, thy Lord will decide between them 
on the Day of Judgment, concerning that 
about which they di ad 

Surah xxxvii. 84: Verily when it is said 
unto them :— There is no God but the Lord : 
“they arrogantly ropiyr— What! shall we give 
Tp our gods for a phrenzied poet? | Nay, he 
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cometh with the truth, and attesteth (the 
Revelations,) of the (former) apostles." 
Sirah xxxvii. 114: “ And verily we were 
cions to Moses and Aaron,and saved them 
and their people from great tribulation , and 

Ye brought them assistance, and they were 
the conguerors, and We gave them the per- 
gpicuous book, and directed them into the 
right way." 

Surah xxvi. 194 : " Verily it (the @ur'in) is 
a revelation from the Lord of creation , the 
feithful Spirit hath cansed it to descend on 
thy beart, that thou mightest be one of the 
warners, in the plain Arabic tongue. And 
verily it is in the former Seripturea. What! 
is it not a sign anto them that the wise men 
of the Children of Israel recognize it?” 

Sirah xivi. 12: “ And when they refuse 
to he guided thereby, they say y—this is an 
antiguated lie. Yet preceding it there is the 
Book of Moses, a guide and a mercy: and 
this Gur'in is a book nttesting ( previous Reve- 
lation), in the Arabic tonyue, to warn the 
transgressors, and glad tidings to the righ- 
teous.” 

Surah xivi. 30: “ And (cal! to mind) when 
We caused & company of the Genii to turn 
aside unto these that they might hear the 
Gur'in: And, when they were present thcreat, 
they said,—Give ear. And when it was 
ended, they returncd to their people as 
warners : they said,—Ob our people! verily 
we have heard a book revcaled after Moses, 
attesting the revelation that precedeth it: it 
leadeth to the truth, and unto the straight 
path.” 

Surah xxxv. 25: “ And if thoy reject thee, 
verily 'they who preceded them rejected 
(their propheta), who brougbt them clear 
signs, and writings, and the enlightening 
book.” 

Sirah xxxv. 81: “ And that 
revealed unto thee is the truth, 
which precedeth it.” 

gurah xix. ll: “Oh John! take the book 
(the Taurat) with power :—and We gave him 


wisdom while a child.” 

Sirah xix. 28, 99: “ And she (Mary) 
pointed to hira (the infant Jesus 1) they said, 
? How ahall we speak with & child in the 
cradle? (The infunt Jesus) said,—verily I 
am the servant of God: he hath given me 
the book (ie. the Gospel), and made me a 
prophet." 

Sarah xlii. 1: “ Thus doth God, the glorious 
and the wise, communicate inspiration unto 
thee, as he did unto those tbat preceded thee.” 

Sirah xlii, 12: “ He hath ordained unto 
you the religion which he commanded unto 
Noah, and which We have revealed unto 
thee, and which We commanded unto Abra- 
ham, Moses, and Jesus :—sayink, Maintain 
the (Irue) religion, and be not at variance 
therein.” 

Surah xdii. 14, 19: “ And they did not 
difer until after the knowledge (of Divine 
Revelation) came unto th-m, rebelliously 
among themselves: and unless the word had 
gone forth from thy Lord (respiting them) 
Until a fixed time, verily the matter had been 


which We have 
attesting that 
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desided between them. And verily they that 
have inherited the book after them are ina 
perplexing doubt respecting the same. Where- 
fore invite (men unto the irue faith), and stand 
fast asthou hast been commanded, and follow 
not their desires. And say, I believe in what- 
ever books God bath revealed, and Tam com- 
manded to decide between you: God is our 
Lord, and your Lord. To us will (be reckoned 
our works—to you, yours. There is no groum 
of dispute between us and you. God will 
gather us together, and to Him sball be the 
return.” 

Sirah xl. 55, 56: “ And verily We gave 
unto Moses guidance, and We caused the 
Children of Israel to inherit the book,—2 
guide and an admonition unto people of under- 
standing hearts. Wherefore be patient, for 
the "romise of God is true, and ask pardon 
for tby sin," &c. 

Surah xl. 72: “They who reject the book 
and that which We have sent our messengera 
with (the Old and New Testament),—they 
shall know, wben the collars shall be on 
their necke, and the chains by which they 
shall be dragged into hell :—then shall they 
be burned in the fire.” 

Sirah xxv. 36: “ And verily We gave 
Moses the book, and We appointed bis bro- 
ther Aaron his helper.” 

Sarah xx. 182: "And they (the Guraish) 

ys— If he doth not bring us & sign from 

8 Lord (we will not believe)” What! hath 
not an evident demonstration come unto them 
in the former pages?” 

Surah xliii. 43: “ And ask those of Our 

Apostles whom We have sent before thee, 
whether We have appointed any besides the 
Merciful, as a God whom they should wor- 
ship.” 
Sirah xii. 111: “Itis not & story dabri- 
cated, but an attestation of (the revelation) 
which is before it, and an explanation of 
every matter, a guide and a mercy to the 
people that believe.” 

gurah xi. 17, 18: “ These are they for 
whom there is ko portion in the next life but 
Are: and that which they have done shall 
periah therein: ain will ihat be which the 
have wrought. What! (shal/ such a one A 
eyual unto him) who proceedeth upon 8 plain 
direction from his Lord, and a witness from 
him (1.e. from the Lord) attendeth him, and 
before bin (or it) is the Book of Moses & 
guide anda mercy." 

Sirah xi. 3: “And verily We gave Moses 
the book, and they fell to variance regarding 
it. And had not the word gone forth from 
thy Lord, surely the matter had been decided 
between themj and verily they are in per- 
plexing doubt concerning the same.” 

Sirah x. 87: “ And this Gur'in is not such 
that it could have been fabricated by other 
than Gods but it is an attestation of that G.e. 
of those Scriptures) which precede it, and an 
explanation of the book,—there is no doubt 
therein,—from the Lord of creation. What! 
will they say, he (Muhammad) hath forged 
it? Say,—then bring & Surah like unto it.” 

Surah x. 98: “If thou art in doubt regard- 
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ing that which We have sent down unto thee, 
then ask those who read the book ( 

before thee. Verily the truth hath come 
unto thee from thy Lord: be not therefore 
amongst those that doubt.” 

Sirah vi. 20: Those to whom We have 
given the book recognize him as they recog- 
nise their own sons. They that have dentroyed 
their own souls, these believe not.” 

Sirah vi. 90: “ These are they to whom 
We have given the book, and wisdom, and 
prophecy, and if these (the Guraisk) disbelieve 
the same, verily We have given it in trust 
Unto 2 people who are not disbelievers there- 
in. These are they whom God hath guided : 
Wherefore persevere in the guidance of 
them.” 

Sirah vi. 92: “And they do not esti- 
mate God with a just estimation, when the 
say,—God hath not sent down—fi.e. revealed, 
anything to Man. Say, who sent down the 
book, which Moses bronght, a light and a 
direction to mankind? . Ye (var. read. they) 
make (or transcribe) it upon sheets of paper 
which ye (or hey) show, and ye (or they) 
Conceal much : and ye are taught that which 
yo knew not, neither did your fathers. Say, 
—God: then leave them to sport in their 
follios.” 

Siirah vi, 98: “ And this book We have 
revealed,—blessed,—certifying the truth of 
that (revelation) which precedeth it, and that 
thou htest admonish the people of the 
city (Makkah)and those around it." 

Jaran Ti. 114: “Ho it is that hath sent 
down to you the book, explaining (all 
things:) and those to whom We have given 
the bovk know that it (the Juran) hath been 
sent down from thy Lord in truth. Wherefore, 
be not thon (O Muhammad) among those that 
doubt.” 

Sirah vi. 124: “ And when a verse cometh 
unto them, they say,—We will not believe 
mutil there is brought unto us (a Lagprdan) 
like unto that which the apostles of G 
brought.” 

Siirah vi. 154: “ Then We gave Moses the 
book complete as to whatever is exceHent, 
and an explanation of every matter, and a 
direction and a& mercy, if haply they might 
believe in the meeting of their Lord.” 

Sirah vi. 155: “ And this book (the Gur'an) 
We have sent down,—blessed:  wherefore 
follow it, and fear God, if haply ye may find 
meroy : lest ye should say,— Verily the Scrip- 
ture hath been revealed to two people (the 
Jews and Uhristians) before ms, and we are 
ignorant of their reading  —or lest ye should 
say,—If the Scripture had been revealed to 
Us, we arug Would have followed its direc- 
tion better than they : and now verily a clear 
expositiom bath come unto you from your 
Lord, a direction and mercy,” &c. 

Sirah xxviii. 44: “And verily We gave 
Moses the book, afterthat We had destroyed 
the former generations,—an enlightenment 
unto mankind, and a direction, and n mercy, 
if haply they might be admonished.” 

Sarah xxviii. 47: « And thou wert not on 
the side of Mount Sinai, when We called out 
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to Moses) but (tkou art) & merey from thy 

rd, that thou mayest admonish a people 
anto whom no warner hath come before thee, 
HH perchance they may receive admonition — 
and lest, if there befall them & calamity for 
the evil works they have commjtted, they 
should say,—Oh Lord ! if thou hadst sent unto 
Us a prophet, ws had followed thy revela- 
tions, and been of the number of the beliovers. 
And now that the truth hath come unto them 
from us, they say,—if there were to come (a 
revelation) like unto that which came unto 
Moses (we should believe). What! do they 
not disbelieve in that which was given unto 
Moses heretofore 3 they sny,—two impostures 
that mutually assist one another, and they 
s8y,—verily we reject them both. Say,— 
bring a book from God that guideth more 
aright than these two, if ye be true: and if 
they answer not,” &c. 

Surah xxviii. 88: “Those to whom We 
have given the Scripture before it (i.e, before 
the (Jur'in,) believe therein: and when it (the 
Guran) is read unto them, they say,—We be- 
lieve in it: verily it is the truth from our 
Lord, surely we were Muslims from before.” 

Sirah xxiii. 25: “And verily We gave 
Moses the book, if haply they might be di- 
rected, and We made the son of Mary and 
his mother a sign,” &c. 

Sirah xxi. 7: “ And We sent net before 
these (as Apostles) other than men whom 
We inspired: ask, therefore, the people of 
the Scripture, if ye know it not.” 

Sirah xxi. 49 : “ And verily We gave Moses 
and Aaron the distinction (al.Fursin), and a 
ight, and an admonition to the pious,—those 
Who fear their Lord in secret, aud who 
tremble for the hour (of Judgment). This 
blessed admonition also We have sent down : 
will ye therefore deny it?" 

Sirah xxi. 105: “And verily We have 
Written in the Psalms, after the Law, that 
“my servants, the righteous, shall inherit the 
earth.” 

Sirah xvii. 2: «“ And We gave Moses the 
book, and made it a direction to the Children 
of Israel, (saying)—Take ye not other than 
Me for a patron. 

Sirah xvii. 4, 5,and 7: “ And We doclared 
in the book, in respect of the Children of 
Israel, —saying, Ye shall surely work cor- 
ruptly on the earth twice, and hall be 
elated with great arrogance. re ig when the 
threat of the first of these two (visitatione) 
Came to pass, We sent against you vur ser- 
vants of terrible strength, &c., and when the 
tbreat of the second (visitation) came to 
pass,” &c. 

Surah xvii. 55: “ And verily We have be- 
stowed favour upon some of the prophets 
more than upon others, and We gave David 
the Psalma,” &c. 

Sirah xvii. 108: “ Say,—Believe in it (the 
Gur'an), or believe not :—yerily they unto 
whom the knowledge (of Divi Revelation) 
hath been giveri anteriorto it, when they hear 
it recited unto them, fall down upon their 
faces worshipping : and they say,—Prnised 
beour Lord: verily the promise of our Lord 
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may firmiy believe, and that they who believe 
may increase in faith : andthat oseto whem 
We have given the book may not donbt, ner 
the believers.” 

Sarah ii. 1-5: “ This is the book in which 
there is no doubt,—4a gnide to the pious — 
they who believein the Unseen, and observe 
prayer, and spend out of that which we have 
provided them with :—and they who believe 
In that which hath been revealed anto these, 
and that which hath been revealed before 
thee, and have faith in the life to come. 
These walk according to the direotion of their 
Lord, and these are the blessed.” 

Sirah ii 86: “Oh Children of Israel! re- 
member My favour mherewith I have favoured 
you, and folil My covenant,—1 likewise will 
fulfl your covenant: and fear Mo, and believe 
in that which I have revesled, attesting the 
truth of the (Seripture) which is with you: 
and be not the first to reject the same: and 
sell not my revelation for a small price, and 
clothe not the truth witb error, and do not 
conceal the truth while ye know it” 

Surah ii. 50: “ And when We gave Moses 
the book and the distinotion (between good and 
evil,—Furgan)—if haply ye might be di- 


rected. 

Sirah ii. 71: “ And when they (the Jews of 
al-Madinah,) meet the believers, they say— 
We believe: but when they retire privately 
one with the other, they say,—Why do ye 
acguaint them with what God hath revealed 
to you, that they may therewith dispute with 
you before your Lord? What do ye not un- 
deratand? Do they not know that God 
knoweth what they conceal as well as that 


is fulfilled And they fall down on their 
Inces woeping, and it aseth their humi- 


1ty.” 

Farah xvi. 48: “ And We have not sent 
before these other than men whora We have 

ired :—wberefore ask the peoplo of the 
Soriptare if ye know not. (We sent them) 
with evident signs and books, and We have 
sent down unto thee the revelation, that thou 
mightest make known to mankind that which 
hath been revealed to them, that haply they 

ht rofiect.” 

Arah xiii. 45: “And those who disbelieve 
say,—Thouart not sent :—say,—God sufficeth 
for 8 witness between me and between you, 
and also he with whom is the knowledge of 
the book.” 

Sirah xxix. 27: “ And We gawe to him 
(ie. to Abraham) Isaac and Jacob, and We 
placed among his descendants prophecy and 
the book.” . 

Surab xxix. 46: “ And -contend not with 
the people of the book (Jews and Uhristians) 
but in a generous manner, excepting those of 
them who act wickedly, and say,—We be- 
lieve in that which hath been revealed to 
us, and in that which hath been revealed 
to you: and your God and our God is one, and 
wo are to Him resigned." 

Sirah xxix. 47: “ And thus have We sent 
down to thee the book (the Gur'an,) and those 
to whom We have given the Scripture believe 


it 

Sirah vii. 158: “ And J will shortly write 
down it (i.e. my mercy,) for those who fear tbe 
Lord and give alms, and those who believe 
in our signs: those who shall follow the 























garapan illiterate prophet,—whom they which they make public.” 
ahall find written (ie. described) in the Pen- Surah ii. 79: “ What do yo (the Jewe) be- 


lieve in part of the book, reject part 
thereof? But whosoever amongat you doeth 
this, his reward shall be none other than dis- 
yana in the present life, and in the Day of 

ent they shall be cast into & more 
awful torment.” 

Sirah ii. 81: “ And verily Wo gaveo Moses 
the Book, and csused prophets to arise after 
him, and We gave to Jesus, the Son of Mary, 
evident signs, and strengthened him with the 
Holy Spirit.” 

Sirah ii. 89: “And when a Book (i.e. the 
(ur'an) came unto them from God, attesting 
the truth of that (Scripture) which is with 
them, (although they had from before been 
Pa for victory over those who disbe- 

jeve): yet when that came anto them which 
they recognised, they rejeoted the sama.” 
Sirah ii. 88: “ And when it is said unto 
them :—Believe in that which God bath 
revealed: they say :—Wo belisve in that 
which hath been revealed unto us: and 
they reject that which (hath been revealed) 
after it, although it be the truth attesting 
tbat which is with them.” 

Sirah ii. 85: “And verily Moses came 
unto you with evident signs (or revelations) : 
then ye took the calf,” &c. 


tateuch and in the Gospel among them : he 
sball command them to do that which is 
@xcollent,” &c. 

Birah vii. 168: “ And (cal/ to mind) mhen - 
thy Lord commanded that there should cer- 
tainiy be sent against them (Le. the Jews 
until the day of resurrection those that wonl 
affict them with grievous distress s—verily 
thy Lord is swift in vengeance, and he is 
murely forgiving and merciful. And We dis- 
persed them in the earth amongst the nation : 
there are of them that are virtuous, and there 
are of them that are not 80. And We proved 
them with blessinga, and with adversities, if 
perchance they might retarn. And there 
succeeded after them a generation that inhe- 
rited the book, who receive the temporal 
advantage of this world, and say,—It will be 
forgiven unto us. And if there come unto 
them an advantage the like thereof, they 
acoept it. “What! hath there not been taken 
from them the covenant of the book, that 
they ahould not say of God other than the 
truth, and they diligently study that which is 
therein.” 

Sirah lxxiv. 80: “ Over it (Hell) are nine- 
teen angels : and We have not made the guar- 
dians of the fire other than angels, and We 
Iave not expressed their number, except asa Sirah ii. 86: “ For he (Gabriel) bath caused 
trial to those who disbelieve, and in order | it (the Gur'an) to descend upon thy heart, 
that those to whoto We have given the book ' by the command of God, attesting that 
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(Seripture) which is before it, and & direc- 
tion and good tidings to the believers.” 
Sirah ii. 96: “ And when & prophet came 
anto them from God, attesting that (Serip- 
fure) which is with them, & party of those 
Who have received the Scripture cast the 
Book of God behind their backs, as if thoy 
W it not." 
Sirah ii, 107 h “The Jews say, ra Ohris- 
8 are not (fow: upon anything : and 
the Christians Ya the Majah not 
apon anything j and yot they read the Sorip- 
ure. 


Burah ii. 180 (soo also Sirah ili. 79): “ Say, 
—We believe in God and in what hath been 
Fevealed unto us, and in what hath been re- 
vealed unto Abi , and Ishmael, and 
Isaac, and Jacob, and the Tribes, and in 
What hath been given unto Moses and unto 
Jesus, and in what hath been given unto the 
prophets from their Lord: we make no dis- 
tinction between any -of them and unto Him 
Wo are resigned.” 

Sirah ii. 189: « Verily We saw thee turn 
about thy face into the Heavens : wherefore 
Wo will cause thee to turn towards a giblah 


that will please thee —turn therefore tby face: 


towards the holy temple: wheresoever thou 
art, turn thy face towards it. And verily 
those to whom the Scripture hath been given, 
they know the, this is the truth from their 
Lord, and God is not unmindful of that which 
they do. And if thou broughtest unto those 
to whom the Seripture hath been given, every 

of sign, they would not follow thy giblah, 
mor wilt thou follow their giblah,” &c. 

Sirah ii. 142: « Those to whom We have 
given the Soripture recognise him as they 
Fecognise their own sons: but verily & sec- 
tion of them hide the truth, although they 
know it.” | 

Sirah ii. 169: « Verily they that conceal 
the Scripture which God hath revealed, and 
sell it for & small price —these shail eat 
nonght but the fire in their bellies, and God 
shall not speak unto them on the 'Day ot 
Judgment, neither shall He purify them: 
they shall have bitter torment,. Those are 
they that have bougbt error at the price of 
direction, and punishment at the price of 
pardon:—how shall they endure the fire !— 
this because God hath sent down the Book 
in truth j and they that dispute regarding the 

k are in a grievous error.” 

Sirah ii. 209: “ Mankind was one people, 
and God sent prophets as preachers of good 
tidings, and warners: and He sent down the 
Horipoara with them in truth, that it mi ht 
decide between men in that in which t ey 
differed :—and they differed not therein, ex- 
cepting those to whom it was given, after 
" there came'to them clear demonstratione, 
Wickedly amongst - themselvee:s and God 
#nided those that believed to the truth con- 
Cerning which they Map utas, by His will,” &c. 

Burah ii. 254: “ Of these prophets We have 
preferred some above others. Some of thern 
hath God spoken unto, and He hath raised 
some of them to high dignity, And We 
gawe unto Jesus, the Son of Mary, ovident 
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signs, and We strengthened Him by tho 
Holy Spirit And if God had pleased, those 
that came after them would not hava con- 
tended with one another, after the evident 
signs (or plain revelations) had come unto 
them. Yet they fell to variance. And 
amongst them were those that believed : and 
amorget them were those that disbeliaved, 
And if God had wished, they had not con- 
tended with one another: but God doeth that 
which pleaseth Him.” 

Sirah ii. 286: « The apostle believeth in 
that which hath been revealed unto him from 
his Lord : and the faithiul, everyone of them, 
believeth in God, and in His angels, and tin 
His books, and in His apostles: we make no 
distinction between any one of his apostles,” 

Sirah Ivii. 18: “ And those that believe in 
God, and in His apostles, these are the 
righteons,and the witnesses with their Lord : 
thoy have their reward and their light: but 
thoy that disbelisve, and accuse Our revela- 
tions of falsehood, these are the companions 
of hell-fre.” 

Sarah Ivii. 25: « Wo have verily sent Our 
apostles with evident demonstrations : and 

6 revealed unto them the Scripture, and 
the Balance, that men might observe justice : 
and We revealed (the use of) Iron wherein is 
greatstrength, and advantages to mankind, 
and in order that God might know who as. 
sisteth him and his apostles in secret,—for 
God is mighty and glorious. And verily We 
sent Noah and Abraham: and We Manad 
amongst their posterity, prophecy and the 
Scripture : and amongst them were those that 
Were rightly directed, but many of them were 
evil-doers. Afterwards We caused Our 
apostles to follow in their footateps: and We 
cansed Jesus, the Son of Mary, to sucoeed 
them,and We gave him the Gospel: and Wa 
put into the hearts of his followers compas- 
sion and mercy: and as to Monasticisam they 
invented the same,—( We did not prescribe it 
unto them, )—simply out of a desire to please 
God, but they have not observed it With & 
Tight observance. And We havergiven those 
of tbem that believe, their reward, but many 
of them are evil-doers. Oh ye that believe! 
fear God, and believe in His prophet. He 
will give you a double portion of His meroy, 
and will create for you a Light wherein ye 
shall walk, and forgive you, for the Lord is 
forgiving and merciful.” 

Sirah xoviii. 1: “Tha unbelisvers from 
amongst the people of the Book, and the 
idolaters, did not waver until there came unto 
them a clear—a area God "ag. 
Pure pages, containing t Scriptures. 
those to whom the Scriptures hane been givon 
did not fall to variance, until after & clear 
(Revelation) had come unto them: and they 
are not commanded (in (their own Scriptures 
Otherwise than that they should wors p God, 
rendering unto Him the orthodox Worship, and 
that they shonid observe prayer, Pi give 
alms: and this is the right faith.” 

. Sarah Ixii. 5: « The likenoss of those who 
are charged with the Law (the Tourat), and 
do not disoharge (the obligations of) it, is as 
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tbe likenese of the Ass Iaden with books. 
Evil is the likoness of the people which re- 
jecteth the signs of God: and God doth not 


gaide the unjust le.” 

ey ea xiviii. Dah Muhammad is the pro- 
phet of Godj and those who follow him are 
fierce against the unbelievers, but compas- 
sionate among themselves. Thou mayest seo 
them bowing down, rostrating tbemselves, 
seeking the favour of God and his pleasure. 
Their signs are in their faces from the marks 
of their prostration. This is the likeness of 
them in the Pentateuch and the likeness of 
them in the Gospel,—as a seed which putteth 
forth ita stalk and strengtheneth it, and 
swelleth and riseth on ita stem, and de- 
lighteth the sower thereof,—that the unbe- 
lievers may be indignant thereat.” 

Sarah Ixi. 6: « And when Jesus, the Son 
of Mary, said :—O children of Israel, verily 1 
am an Apostle of God unto you, attesting 
that which is before me of the Tourft, and 
giving glad tidings of an apostle that shall 
come after me, whose name is Ahmad (the 


Sirah iv. 48: “ Hast thou not seen those to 
whom We have given a portion of the Scrip- 
ture?—they buy error, and desire that ye 
may err from the way: and God best 
knoweth your enemies. God safficeth for a 
patron, and God suficeth for a helper. Of 
those who profess Judsiem there are that 
@islocate words from their places, and say— 
“we bave heard,—and, have disobeyed j and, 
“do thou hearken without hearing :” and, 
“look upon us ?, twisting with their tongues, 
and reviling the faith. And if they had said, 
« we have heard and obeyed ': and,' hearken': 
and, "look upon us'j it had been better for 
them and more upright : but God hath cursed 
them for their umbelief, and they shall not 
belise, excepting a few. O ye unto whom 
the Soriptures have been given! believe in 
what & have revealed attesting that 
(enplkr) mhich is with you, before We 

face your countenances, and turn them 
front backwards, or curse them as We cursed 
those who (broke) the Sabbath, and the 
command of the Lord was fulfilled.” . 

Siirah iv. 49: “ Hast thou not seen those 
to whom a portion of the Scripturs hath been 
given? they believe in false gods and idola, 
and they say to the unbelievers, These are 
better directed in the way than those who 
believe.” 

Sarah iv. 52: “Do they envy mankind 
that which God hath given them of His 
bounty? And verily Wegave to the children 
of Abraham the book and wisdom, and We 
gave them & migbty kingdom. Amongst 
them are thoso that believe in Him and those 
also that turn away from Him." 

Surah iv. b8: “Hast thou not seen those 
who fancy that they believe in that which 
hath been revealed unto thee, and in that 
which hath been revealed before these? They 
desire to go fora mutusl decision unto the 
idol Jaghit: yet verily they have been com- 


manded to disbelisve therein, and Satan de- : 


sireth to deseive them into a wide deception," 
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Sarah iv 180: “ To God belongs whatever 
isin the heavens and in the earth, and verily 
We commanded those to whom the Scripture 
was given before you, and yoa likewise,— 
Fear God, and, if ye disbelieve, verily to God 
belongeth whatsoover is in the henvens and 
in the earth.” 

Sirah iv. 196: “ O ye that believe! believe 
in God and in His prophet, and in the book 
wbich He hath revealed to His prophet, and 
in the book which He revesled from before: 
and whoever disbolieves in God, and in His 

els, and in His books,and in His prophets, 
and in the last day, verily he hath wandered 
into & wide error." 

Surah iv. 1495 “ Verily they that reject 
God and His apostlos, and soek to make & 
distinction between God and His apostlos : 
and say,—We believe in & part, and wo reject 
a part: and seek to taken path between the 
same: these are infidels in reality, and We 
have prepared for the infidels an ignomi- 
nious punishment. But they that believe in 
God and in His apostles, and make no dia- 
tinction between any of them, to these We 
shall sureiy give their reward, and God is 
forgiving and mercifal The people of the 
book will ask theo that thou cause & book to 
descend upon them from the heavens, and 
verily they asked Moses for & greater thing 
than that,” &c. 

Sirah iv. 161: “ But those of them that 
are grounded in knowledge, and the faithful, 
believe in that which hath been revealed 
anto thee, and in that which hath been re- 
vealed before thee. And those that observo 

rayer, and give alms, and the believers in 
Dog and in the last day, unto these shall We 
given great reward. Verily We have re- 
vealed our will unto thee, as We rovealed our 
will unto Abraham, and Ishmael, and Isaac, 
and Jacob, and the Tribes, and Jesus, and 
Job, and Jonas, and Aaron, and Solomon, 
and We gave unto David the Psalms: and 
Apostles, whom We have'already made men- 
tion of unto thee: and Apostles, of whom We 
have not made mention unto thee: and God 
spake with Moses in open discourse,” &c. 

Sirah iv. 169: “ Ye people of the book! 
commit nbt extravagance In your religion 
and say not of God other than the truth. 
For verily the Messiah, Jesus, tbe Son of 
Mary, is an apostle of God, and His word 
which he placed in Mary, and a spirit from 
Him. ' Wherefore believe in God, and in His 
apostle: and say not,—" the Trinity " —re- 
frains it will be better for you. For verily 
God is one God —far exal is Ho above the 
possibility that there should be unto Him pro- 
geny! to Him belongeth whatever is in the 
heavens and in the earth, and He sufficeth as 
a guardian." 

Surah iii. 2: “God! there is no God 
but He, the living, the eternal. He hath 
caused to descend upon thee the Scriptare 
in truth, attesting that which is before it: 
and He sent down the Tourit and the Gospel 
from before for the guidance of mankind : 


and He sent down the Fargin. Verily they 
that reject the signs of God, to them shall be 
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8 fearful punishment. And God is mighty, a sides God: but rather, Be ye leet, inas- 
God of van 00.” much as Ap know the book, 43 petai as 

Sirah iii, 19 : “ And those to whom the book Yo stody HK." 

Was given, did not fall to variance until after Sirah if. 90: “ And (cal! to mind) when 
that tho knowledge came unto them, wickedly | God made & covenant with the prophets, 
among themselves.” (eaying) This verily is the book aa the wis- 

Siirah iii. 28: “Sesst thou not those to lom w 
whom a portion of the Seripture hath been 

ven? They were called unto the book of 

od, that it might decide between them. 
Then a party of them turned away, and went 
adide. That was because they say,—the 
fire shall not touch us, but for a limited 
number of days. And that which they have 
dovised hath deceived them in their reli- 
gion. 

Sirah iii. 48: “And (God) ehall teach 
Him (Jesus) the Scri ture, and wisdom, and 
the Tourit, and the Gospel —and (shall send 
Him as) an Apostle unto the Children of 
Israel. (Jesus shall suy) Verily I have come 
unto you— . . , attes the truth of that 
which (Scripture revealed) before me in the 
Tourit, and that I may make lawful unto 
you a part of that which is forbidden unto 

ou,” 

2 Sirah iii. 64: “ O ye people of the Book ! 
why do ye dispute concerning Abraham ?—- 
sesing that neither the Tourft nor the Gospel 
Was revealed until after him: do ye not 
understand? Ah! yeare they whioh dispute 
concerning that of which ye have know- 
ledge: why, thersfore, do ye diapute concern- 
ing that of which ye have no knowledge ? 
and God knoweth, but yo know not.” 

Sirah iii. 68: “A party of the People of 
the Book desire to cause thee to B0 astray : 
but they shall not cause (any) to go astray, 
@xcepting their own souls, and they perceive 
itnot. Oh People of the Book ! why do ye 
reject the signs of God, while ye bear testi- 
mony (thereto)? O people of the Book ! why do 
ye clothe the truth with that which is false, 
and hide the truth, while ye know (iv? anda 
party of the people of the book say,—Believe 
In that milo is sent down unto those that 
believe, in the early part of the day: and re- 
Ject (it, in) the latter part thereofj if haply 
they may turn back : and, believe not (any) 
excepting him that followeth your religion. 
Say,—Verily the direction is the direction of 
God, that there shonld be given unto one (i.e. 
to Muhammad, a revelation) like unto that 
which hathjbeen given unto you. Or, will they 
Giapute with you before your Lord ? say,— 
Verily favour is in the hand of God: He 
giveth it unto whomsoever He leaseth 3 and 
God is widely comprehensive din His mercy) 
and wise.” 

Sirah iii. 77: “ And verily amongst them 
isa party that twist their tongues in (read- 
ing) the book, that ye may think it is out of 
the book, though it is not out of the book : 
and they say,—' it is from God," and it is not 
from 20 jand they speak a falsehood con- 
cerning God, knowingly.” 

Sirah iii, 78: “It becometh not » man 
that God should give him & book, and wis- 
dom, and prophecy, and that he should then 
8ay to mankind, worshippers of me be- 

































hich I have given unto yous thereafter 
thall core an Apostie aftesting the truth of 
that (Sarptara) Whichis with you: y shall 
- surely believe in him, and sasist hina. 
Siirah ii. 98: “ All food was lawful to the 
ot Israol, excepting that which 
Israel made unlawful to himself, befere the 
Tourbt was revealod. Say,—Bring hither 
the Tourft, and read it, if yo be true. And 
Whoever oontriveth a lis Concerning God after 
that, surely they are the transgressors.” 
Sirah iii. 99: “ Says O ye People of the 
Book ! why do ye disbelisve in the signs of 
God, and doa is witness of that which ye do? 
Say, O ye People of the Book ! why do ye 
aed For the way of ang him that be- 
ieveth, desiring to make it (the way o God) 
crooked, while years mba p" yv 
Sirah iii. 118: “ Thoy are not all alike. 
Amongst the People of the Book there is an 
Gpright race that read the Signs (or revela- 
tions) of God in the night season, and thev bow 
down worshipping, They belicve in God and 
the last day, and command that which is just 
and disonade from that which is wicked, and 
thoy make haste in doing good works. These 
are the virtuous ones.” 
Sarah iii. 119: “ Behold, yo are they that 
love them (the Jerwe) and they do not love 
ang bea yo believe in the entire Berip- 


Sirah iii. 184: “ They who say that God 
hath made & covenant with US, to the effect 
that wo should not belisye on an apoetle until 
he cometh unto us with & sacriti3e to ba con- 
sumed by fire :—8ay,—Verily apostles have 
Come unto you before me, with evident de- 
monstrations,' and with that of which ye 
apaan Why, therefore, have yo slainihem, 
if ye be true? and if they acouse theo of ima- 
posture, verily the apostles before thee have 

6en accused of imposture, who came with 
evident demonstrations, and the Scriptures, 
and the enlightening book.” 

Sarah iii. 188: “ And when God took & 
Covenant from those to whom the book was 
given,—that they should unfold the same 
to mankind, and that they should not 
conceal it, and they threw it (the Ha 
behind their backs, and sold it for 8 
price, and woeful is that which they have 
sold it for, think not that they who rajoice 
in that which they have done, and desire to 
be praised for that which they have not done, 
shall escape from punishment. To them 
shall be a griovous punishment.” 

Sirah iii. 199: « And verily of the People 
of the Book there are those who believe in 
God, and in that which hath been revealed to 
you, and in that which hath been revealad to 
them, submissive unto God : they sell not the 
sigas of God for & small price. These are 
they who have their reward with their Lord 
for Gud is swift in taking account.” 
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Berah v. 14-16: “ And for that thoy have | hath revealed, and follow not their vain de- 
broken their covenant, We have Sursed | sires (by swerving) Sway from that which bath 
them, and We have made their hearta hard: | come unto thes.” To every one of you have 
they dinlocate the word from its place,and | We given a law and a way: and if God had 
they have forgotten & part of that whereby lensed, He had made you all of one faith :— 
they were admonished. Thou wilt not cease bat (He hath not done 50, in order) that He 
to discover deceit in them, excepting a fow might try you in that which He bath given 
kj 


of them. But pardon them, and forgive,for | you 
God loveth the beneficent. And of those Sarah v. 68: “ Say,—O people of the Book! 
is tbere any other cause of your enmity 


that say, We are Christiang, we have taken 

& covenant from them. und they have for- inst us, but that we believe in God, and in 

gotten a part of that whereby they were ad- tbat which hath been revealed unto us, and 

monished. Wherefore We have placed enmity | in that which hath been revealed from 
before P—but the most of you are evil 


and hatred between them, until the Day of 
doers." 


Judgment : and God will surely then deolare 
Sirah v. 77: “ Say:—0 Aap people of the 


anto them that which they hate wronght, 
people of the Book! veriiy our apostle hath | Book! ye are not grounded upon anything, 
until ye set up (or observe) the Tourit and 


come unto you : he shall make manifest unto 
you much of that which ye have hidden of | the Gospel, and that which hath been revealed 
anto you from your Lord.” 


tha book, and he shall pass over much.” 
Strah v. 47: “O thon apostlel let not Sarah v. 91: “ Thou wilt surely find the 
those grieve thee who make haste afterinfi- | mort bitter amongst mankind in tbeir hatred 
delity from amongst them that say, ' We towards those that belisveto be the Jews and 
believe, with their moutha, but their hearts the idolaters. And thou wilt surely find the 
believe not. And from amongat the Jowa most friendly inclined amongst them towards 
there are that spy ont in order to tell a false- the believers, to be those who say, We are 
hood: they spy out for another people that Obriatiana. That is becanse thore are 
come not unto thee. They dislocate the word | amongst them ele' and monks, and the! 
are not arrogant. en they hear that whio 


from ont of ite place. They say, If this be 
given you, then receive it-—but if it be not hath been revealed to the prophet, thou wil 
given you, then boware.'” zee their eyes flowing with tears becanse of 
Sarah v. 50: “ And how will they make | that which they recognise of the trath. They 
thee their judge, since they have beside | say, O our Lord! we believe: write as down 
i with the witnesses: and what shonld binder 
as that wo shonld not believe in God, and in 


them the Tourit, in which is the command 

of God? Then they will turn their back after 
that which hath come unto us of the truth? 
and we desire that our Lord should intro- 


that, and these are not believers. Verily We 

have revealed the Tourft: therein is guid- 

ance and light. The prophets that submitted | duce us amongat the righteous. God hath 

thomselves to God judged thereby those that rewarded them for that w ch they have said, 

were Jewe: and the doctors and priests (did with gardens through which flow rivalets. 
They shali be for ever therein and that is the 
reward of the virtaous." 


the same), in accordance with that which was 
Sirah v. 119: “ And (cal! to mind) when 


confided to their charge of the book of God, 

and they were witnesses thereof. Wherefore 

fear not man, but fear Mo, and sell not thou God said,—0 Jesus, Son of Mary! remember 
My favour towards thee, and towards thy 
Mother, when 1 strengthened thee with the 


the signs of God for a small Gg And he 

that doth not judge by that which God hath 
Holy Spirit, that thou shonldest speak unto 
man, in the cradle, and also in mature age: 


revealed, verily they are the unbelievers. And 
and I taught thee tbe Seriptures, and wis- 


We have written for them,—verily life for 
life, and eye for eye, and nose for nose, and 
ear for ear, and tooth for tooth: and for | dom, and the Tourit, and the Gospel, and 
wounding retaliation : and he that remitteth when thou madest of clay in the form of a bird 
by My command, and thou blewest thereupon, 
and it became a bird by My command: an 
thon hesledst the blind and the leper by My 
command: and when thou didst raise the 
dead by My command. . .. And when Ispake 
by inspiration unto the mpostles, saying, — 
Believe in Me, and in My apostle (re. Jesus) 
wherein is guidance and light, which attests they said,—We believe: bear witnesa that we 
the Tourst that preceded it, and a direction | are trae believer3.” 
and an admonition to the pious—that the Garab Ixvi. 18: “And Mary the daughter 
people of the Gospel might judge according of Imran, who preserved her virginity : 
to that which God hath revenled therein, and | We breathed into her of Our spirit, and she 
he that doth not judge acoording to that attested the words of her Lord and His 
which God hath revealed, verily they are the Scriptures, and was amongast the pious.” 
flagitious ones. And We have revealed anto Sirah ix. 118: “ Verily, God hath bought 
these the book in truth, attesting that (Seri, - from the believers their selves and their 
aa which precedeth it, anda custodian (or wealth, on the condition of aradise for them 
& witnesa) thereof. Wherefore judga between if they fight in tho ways O' God :—and whe- 
them in acoordance with that which God — ther they slay or be slain, the promise of God 
































anto him. And he that judgeth not hy that 
which God hath sent down, they are the 
transgressor3. And We caused Jesus, the 
Son of Mary, to follow in their footsteps, 
attesting the Scripture of the Tourit which 
preceded it: and We gave Him the Gompel, 
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thereapon is trane in the Tourit, and in the 
Gospel, and in the Gur'in.” (onnzerianrrr, 
JEWS, JUDAISM.) 


OMER. ('vmar.) 


OMMIADE3. Arabic Rani Umai- 
yah (Les! y4), or ad-Daulatu "I-Uma- 
wiyah (Bye Bal!) The dynasty of 
Khalifahs who reigned from AH. 41 (a.p. 
661) to 4.H. 132 (A.D. 750), descended from 
Mu'awiyah, who was the great grandson of 
Umaiyah of the Guraish tribe, Mw'awiyah, 
the son of Abi Sufyan, took possession of 
the Khalifate on the death of al-Hasan, and 
established his capital at Damascus, The 
@ynasty includes the names of fourteen Khali- 
ahs. 

1. Mu'iwiyah, a.n. 41. 

2. Yazid (son of Mu'awiyah), 4.m. 60, 

8. Mu'iwiyah IL (son of Yazid), a.x. 64. 

4. Marwin I, (son of al-Hakam), 4.x. 64. 

5. “Abdu '1 Malik (son of Marwan), A.R. 65. 

8. Al-Walid (son of “Abdu 1-Malik), Mm. 
86. 

7. Sulaimin (son of “Abdu 1-Malik), Mm 
26 


8. "Umar II. (son of “Abdu '1-“Aziz, son of 
Marwin), A.H. 99. 
9. Yazid II. (son of “Abdu "-Malik), 4m. 
1 


1 10. Hishim (son of “Abdu "-Malik), am. 
05. 


11. Al-Walid IT. (son of Yarid), A.m. 125. 
12, Yazid III. (aon of al-Walid), ar. 126. 
18. Ibrahim (son of al-Walid), xx. 126, 

14. Marwin (son of Muhammad, son of 
Marwin), 4x. 127-182, 

The Abbasides conguered Khorasan under 
the brothers Ibrihim-and “Abi "1-“Abbis, and 
refused to acknowledge Marwin. Marwin 
Was afterwarda defeated on the banka of the 
Zab, and fled to Egypt, where he was again 
defented and slain, Am. 132 (&.D. 750), and 
Abi 'I-“Abbis was proclaimed Khalifah. 
(resumar) 


OPTION. (rurrar.) 
ORDINATION. There is no cere- 


mony in Islim Corresponding to the Christian 
ordination. Sometimes the Imim of a mosgue 
is nppointed by the chief man of position 
binding a turban round his head. In Central 
Asia, Maulawiz of reputation certify asto the 
learning and ability of their disciples by bind- 
ing a turban on their heads and authorizing 
them toteach. But it is not n custom of the 
Muslim religion. 


ORNAMENTS3. Men are prohi- 
bited from the use of ornaments of gold, such 
as rings and the like, because they are ex- 
pressly forbidden by the Prophet. Orna- 
ments of silver are likewise unlawful, but 
exceptions are made with respect to signet 
rings, girdles, or sworda, which may be orna- 
mented with silver. (Hidayah, vol. iv. p. 92). 
Ibn Zubair says the ophet condemned the 


ORPHANS 


for he said there was a devil in every bell 
Ibn Malik says the Prophet forbade the wear- 
ing of gold rings, and he considered it just 
a8 bad to use gold ornaments. (Mishkat, 
book xx. ch. ii.) 

The Wahhabis condemn the use of orna- 
ments and silk dresses. . 


ORPHANS. Arabic yatim (pa), 
PL yatima. In Muhammadan law, the term 
18 used for a child whose father is 
dead. 

Muhammad gave very apecial instructiona 
in the Gur'in as to the treatment of orphans, 
See Sirah iv. 2-7 — 

“And give to the orphans their property 
and subatitute not worthlese things of your 
own for their valuable ones, and enjoy not 


! their property in addition to your own : verily 


this is a great crime: and if YO are appre- 
hensive that ye shall not deal fairly with 
orphans, then, of other Women who seem 
Good in your ayes, marry bat two, or three, 
Or four, and if ye still fear that ye shall not 
act eguitably, then one only, or the siaves 
whom ye have acguired: this will make 
justice on your part easier. And give women 
their dowry as a free gift, but if of their 
own Ires will they kindly give up anght 
thereof to you, then enjoy it as convenient 
and profitable. And entrast not to the inca- 
pable the subatance which God hath placed 
With you as & means of support, but main- 
tain them herewith: and clothe them, and 
#peak to them with kindi speech. And 
make trisl of orphans until they reach the 
age of marriage: and if yo perceive in them 
& sound judgment, then hand over their sub. 
stance to them: but consume ye it not. pro- 
fusely and hastily. Only because they have 
attained their majority. And let the rich 
guardian not even touch it j and Jet him who 
is poor, then use it for his support with dis- 
eretion. And when ye make over their sub- 
stance to them, then take Witnesses in their 
presence, God also taketh n sufiicient 
account.” $ 

According to al-Bairiwi and the Jalalin, 
the Muslim commentators understand these 
Yerses differently. Mr, Sale says the true 
meaning seems to be: Muhammad, advisi 
his followers that if they found they should 
wrong the female orphans under their care, 
either by marrying them against their inclina- 
tions, for the sake of their richos or beauty, or 
by not using or maintaining them s0 well as 
they ought by reason of their having already 
several wives, they should rather choose to 
marry other women, to avoid all occasiun of 
sin. Others say that when this passage was 
revealed, many of the Arabians, fearing 
trouble and temptation, refused to take upon 
them the charge of orphans, and yet multi- 

lied wives toa great excess and used them 
il or, as others Write, gave themselves up to 
fornication, which occasioned the passage. 
And according to these, its meaning must be 
@ither that if they fonred they could not act 
justly towards orphans, they had as great 


Use of little bells as ornaments for Children, | reason to apprehend they could not deal 
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egutably with s0 many wives, and therefore OTHMAN. (vsuan.) 

are commanded to marry but & certain , 
numbers or else, that since fornication was & OUTLAWS. (1) An Apostate, if 
crime as well ae a wronging of orphans, they | he escapes to another country, is an outlaw. 
onght to avoid that also by marrying accord- (2) A fornicator should be expelled from his 
ing to their abilities. country and be an outlaw for a whole year. 


P. 

































fount therein whose name is Salsabil (1.e. 
the softly fowing). Blooming youths go 
round among them. When thou lookest at 
them, thou wouldst deem them scattered 
pearls, and when thou seest this, thou 
wilt see delighte and & vast kingdom : their 
clothing green silk robes and rich brocade: 
with silver bracelets sball they be adorned: 
and drink ot a Ag beverage shall their Lord 
give them. his shall be your recom- 


PAIGHAMBAR (7 Wo3). The 
Persian and Hindustini translation of the 
Arabic Rasul (ym), and Nabi (3). 
(ruoritet.) 


PARACLETE. (raragrit.) 


PARADISE. 'The Muhammadan 
Paradise is called al-Jannah (Kia!) « the 
yarden,” pl. junnat, in Arabic : and Bihisht 
(setan): in Persian: the word al-Firdaus 
( ya) or Paradise, being restricted to 
one region in the celestial abodes of bliss. 
There are eight heavens or paradises men- 
tioned in the @ur'in, and although they 
appear to be but eight different names for 
the place of bliss, Muhammadan divines have 
held them to be eight different stages. 

They are as followa (see Ghiyasu “Aa 


pense.” 

Sirata 'I-Wagiah (Ivi.), 12-89: “In gar- 
dens of delight, a crowd of the former anda 
few of the later generations: on inwrought 
couches roclining on them face to face, bloom- 
ing yonths go round about them with gobleta 
and ewers and a cup of Aowing wine 3 their 
brows ache not from it, nor fails the sense: 
and with such fruits as shall lease them 
bost, and with fesh of such birds as they 
shall long for: and theirs shall be the Honris 
(Arabic har), with large dark eyes, like pearls 
hidden in their shells, in recompense for their 
labours past. No vain disoourse shall they 
hear therein, nor charge of sin, but only cry 
“Peace! Pence!' . . » : Unfailing, unfor- 
biddon, and on lofty couches andofa rarecrea- 
tion have we made the Houris, and we have 
made them ever virgina, dear to their spouses 
and of egual age, for the people of the right 
hand, & crowd of the former, and a crowd of 
the later generations.” 

Siwatu 'r-Rahmin (lv), 54-56: “On 
couches with linings of brocade shall they 
recline, and the fruit of the two gardena shall 
be within their easy reach. ... . Therein 
shall be the damsels with retiring glances, 
whom neither man nor jinn hath touched 
before thema.” 

Suratu '1-Muhammad (alvi) 16, 17: 
« Therein are rivers of water which corrapt 
not: rivers of milk, whose taste changeth 
not: and rivers of wine, delicious to those 
who guaff it: and rivers of clarifed honey: 
and therein are all kinds of fruit for them 
from their Lord." 

The descriptions of the celestial region 
and the enjoyments promised to the faithful 
are still more minutely given in tbo tradi- 
tional snyings of the Prophet : see tho Mish- 
kat, book xxiii. ch. xii. 

Abi Musa relatos that “the Apostle of 
God said, Verily there is a tent for every 
Muslim in Paradise, it is made of one pearl, 
its interior empty, its hreadth 60 kos, and in 
every corner of it will be bis wives: und they 


Loephsn) 1— 
— Jannatu 'I-Khuld (Siratu 1-Fargin, xxv. 
16), The Garden of Eternity. 

9, Daru 's-Salam (Siratu 1-An'am, vi. 127), 
The Dwelling of Peace. 

8. Daru 'I-Garar (Sirata ".-Mu'min, xl. 42), 
The Dwelling which abideth. 

4. Jannitu 1“Adn (Siratu "-Bara'ah, ix. 
78), The Gardens of Eden. 

' Jannitu '-Ms'wa (Siratu 's-Sajdah, 
xxxii. 19), The Gardens of Refuge. 

6. Jannatu 'n-Na'im Suratu I-M#'idah, 
v. 70), The Gardens of Delight. 

7. Oiliyin (Siratu #-Tatfif, lxxxin. 12 

8. Jannatu "-Firdans Suratu 'I-Kahf, 
xviii, 107), The Gardens of Paradise. 

These eight stages are apoken of as eight 
doors in the Mishkat, book ii. cb. i.) 

The sensual delights of Muhammad's 
Paradise are proverbial, and they must have 
exercised a considerable influence upon the 
minds of the people to whom he mado known 
his mission. There are freguent allusions to 
them in the Gur'in. The following are spe- 
cimen passages :— 

Saratu 'I-Insin (Ixxvi.), 12-22 :—" God 
hath rewarded their constancy, with Paradise, 
and silken robes, yeclining therein on bridal 
couches: nought shall they know of sun or 
piercing cold: its shades shall close over 
them, and low shall its fruits hang down: 


silver whose measure themselves shall mete. 
And there shall they be givon to drink of the 
cup tempered with zanjabil (singer) from the 
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ahall not 360 one another. The Muslim sball 
love them alternately,” &c, 

Abi Sa'id relates that “ the Apostls ot 
God said, “He who is least amongat the 
propla of Paradise, shall have eighty thou- 
sand slaves, and seventy-two Women, and has 
& tent pitched for him of pearls, rubies, and 
emeralds. . .., Those who die in the world, 
young or old, are made of thirt years of age, 
and not more, when they entar dise.' ” 

Abu Sa'id also relates that “the Apostle 
of God said, ' Verily a man in Paradise re- 
Clines upon seventy cushions, before he turns 
on his other side, Then a woman of Para- 
dise comes to him and pats him on the shoul- 
der, and the man sees his face in hor cheek, 
which is brighter than & looking-glass, and 
verily her most inferior pearl brightens the 
east and west. Then the woman makes a 
salam to him, which he returns, and the 
man says, “ Who are you?” and she re lies, 
“Iam of the number promised of God for 
the virtuous.” And verily sho will have 
seventy yarments, and the man's eyes will he 
fixed on them, till he will see the marrow of 
the bones of her legs through the calves of 
them, and she will have crowns on her head, 
the meanest pearl of which would give light 
between the east and west," 


TA maa en nb at 


One of the attractions of Paradiseistheriver : 


Kausar. pesenan) According to Anas, “the 
Apostle of God said, itis a river which God 
has given me in Paradise, its water is whiter 
than milk, and sweeter than honey, and on 
its waters are birds whose necks are like the 
necks of camels.” 

The following is an instance of the way in 
which the Prophet endeavoured to suit his 
paradise to the tastos of the people :— 

Abu Aiyib says, “ An Arab came to the 
Prophet and said, “O Apostle of God! I am 
fond of horses: are there any in Paradise?" 
The Propbet replied, “If you are taken into 
Paradise, you will set a ruby horse, with two 
wings, and you will mount him, and he wiil 
CarTy you wherever you wish.'” 

Aba Hurairah said, « Verily the Apostle of 
God said, when an Arab wag sitting near 
him, that a manof the people of Paradise will 
aak permission of his Lord to cultivate land, 
and God will say, ' Have you not everything 
you could wish for? What. will you culti- 
yate?' The man will say, “Yes, everything 
is present, but I am fond of cultivating.” 
Then he will be permitted to cultivate, and 
he will sow, and, guicker than the twinkling 
of an eye, it will grow, become ripe, and be 
roaped, and it will stand in sheaves like 
mountains.” | 

The apologists for Islam, Carlyle for ex- 
ample, have sugyested that the sensual de- 
lighte of Muhammad's paradise may, after all, 
be taken in a figurativo senso, a8 the Rove- 
lation of St. John or the Song of Solomon. 
It is guite true that such an interpretution is 
hinted at in the AkM/ay-i-Julahi (Thompson's 
translation, p. 102), and Mr. Lano in his 
Egypaiama (vol. i. p. B4) “nys that a Muslim 
of some learniny considered the descriptions 


| 


| 
| 
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of Paradise f ve, but sgoh is not the 
view hold by Mu , whether 
Sunni, Shi'ah, or Wahhibi, are ali 


agreod as to the Jiteral interpretation of the 
sensual enjoyments of the Muslim paradise, 
and very many are the books written gi 
minute particulars of the joys in store for 
the faithful. 

Islim, true to its anti-Christian cbaracter, 
proaches a sensual abode of bliss, in opposi- 
tion to the express teaching of our Lord in 
Matt. xxii. 80: « They neither Marry hor .are 

Yen in marriage, but are as the angela of 

din heaven.” 

Were proof needed, to show that the Pro- 
phet taught a real and literal interpretation 
of the sensual delights of the abodes of bliss, 
a tradition of high authorityis found in the 
Sahiku Muslim (p. 379), vide also Mishkat, 
book xxiii, ch. 18), in which the Prophet goes 
to some trouble to explain the sanitary laws 
of the heavenly kingdom, in the most literal 
manner possible. 

Sir William Muir says: “It is remarkable 
that the notices in the Corkn of this volup- 
tuous Paradise are almost entirely confined to 
8 time when, whatever the tendency of his 
desires, Mahomet was living chaste and tem- 
perate with & single wife of threescoro years 
of age. Gibbon characteristically obsorves 
that ' Mahomet has not & cified the male 

i feet, lest he should 


. @ither alarm the jealousy of the former hus- 


bands, or disturb their felicity by the suspi- 
cion of an everlasting marriage.” The remark, 
“made in raillery, is pregnant with reason, and 
aims a fatal blow at the Paradise of Islam. 
Faithful women will renew their youth in 
heaven as well as faithful men: why should 
not their good works merit an egual and 
analogous reward ? But Mahomet shrank 
from this legitimate conclusion. It is note- 
worthy thatin the Medina Suras—that is in 
all the voluminous revelations of the ten 
years following the Hdgira—women 2re only 
twice referred to as one of the deligbts of 
Paradise: and on both occasions in these 
simple words :—$ and to them (believers) there 
shall be therein pure wivea," (Surah ii. 28, 
Sirah iv. 60.) Was it that satiety had then 
left no longings unfulfilled: orthat & closer 
contact with Judaism had repressed tho bud- 
ding pruriency of his revelation, and covered 
with confusion the picture of a sensual Para- 
dise which had been drawn at Mecca?" 
(Lije of Mahomet, new ed. p. 82 and note.) 

Sir W. Muir has omitted a third passage, 
Sirah iii. 18, where « women of stainlesy 

urity” are spoken of, but it is remarkable 

Ow much more restrained are the Prophet's 
descriptions of Paradiso in his Inter revela- 
tions, For example, Sirah xiii, 23, 24, 39 :— 
“Gardens of Eden—into which they ghall 
enter together with the just of their fathers, 
and their wives and thoir descendants, and 
the angels shall B0 in unto them at Overy 
portal: Peace bc with You, say they, because 
ye have endured uli things... The rivors 
flow beneath its bowersj .its food and its 
shudes aro perpotual.” 
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PARDON FOR SIN. The words 
used to Sara pardon for sins on the part 
of the Almighty, are “Afio ( hn), M 

), and Ghufran (Nb). The act of 
seeking pardon is Fstighfar Meet). 

The following is the tesobing of the Garin 
on the subject :— 

Sirah lili. 82, 88: “ God'e is what is in 
the henrens and what is in the earth, that 
He may reward those who do evil with evil, 
and those who do good with good. Those 
whoshun great sins and inii nities—all but 
venial sins,—verily thy Lord is of ample for- 
givenesa." 

Sirah Ixvii, 12: “ Verily those who fear 
their Lord in secret, for them is forgiveness 
anda great reward.” 

Sarah "xxxiii, 71: “ He (God) will correct 
you for your works and pardon you for your 
ains » for he who obeys God and His Apostle 
has attained a mighty happiness.” . 

Sirah xxxv. 8: “ Those who believe and 
do right, for them is forgiveness.” 

Surah viii. 29: “O "4 who believe! if ye 
fear God, He will make for you & discrimi- 
nation, arid will cover your offenoes and will 
forgive you: for God is the Lord of mighty 

& 


Repentance is expressed in the Garin by 
the MUKA Taubah (K)» which the Imim au- 
Nawawi says means "" turning the heart from 
sin.” (Commentary on Sabihu Muslim, vol. ii. 

: 854.) The word freguentiy sccurs in the 
an. For example :— 

Btrah iv. 90: “If they repent and amend, 
then let them be. Verily God rolenteth. He 
is merciful.” 

Sorah xxv. 71: “ Whoso hath repented 
and hath done what is right, verily it is he 
ho turneth to God with & true conversion” 
(matab). 

The teaching of the traditions on the sub- 
ject of repentance and pardon for sin is in 
2ome places exceedingly wild, ss will be 
men from the following selections taken from 
the sayings of the Prophet given in the Mish- 
kat, book x. oh. iii :— 

There was & man of tbe children of 
Israel, who killed ninety-nine people, after 
which he came out, asking if i 
Would be accepted: and having met a monk, 
he asked him, “Is there acceptance for my 
repentance?' The monk said, “No” Then 
the man killed the monk, and stood seking 
people about the approval of his repentance. 
And a mangsaid to him, ' Come to such a vil- 
lage” Then the signs of immediate death 
were upon him, and he tried to reach the ! tted 
village upon his knees, and died on the way. | child does not remain in ths womb of the 
Then the angels of mercy and punishment mother beyond two year." : 
diaputed about him. Then God ordered the | The Imim ash-Shaf'i has said the longest 
village towards which the man had attempted | period of pregnancy extenda to four years. 
togoto be near to the corpse, and the vil- | (Hamilton's Hidayah, vol. i. P 883.) 
lage which he had fled from to be far away ' Ha person aoknowledge the parentage of 
from him. Then God said to the angels, ' 8 child who is able to give an account of 
« Compute, and measure the distance between himself, and the ages of the parties are rach 
the two villages.” And it was found that the | as to admit of the one being tbe child of the 
village towards which he was going was : other, and the parentage of the child be not 


nearer to him by one span. And he was par- 
doned.” 

W An incessant sinner has not sinned that 
has asked pardon, sithough he may have 
sinned seventy times & day, becanse naking 
pardon is the coverer of sin.” 

“God has said, 'Verily if you come before 
Me with sins egual to the dust of the earth, 
and then come before Me without associating 
anything with Me, verily I will come before 
you with the pardon egual to the dnat of the 
earth.” 

«Verily God accepts of the repentance of 
His servant as long as is soul does not come 
into his tbroat.” 

“Inwear by God that verily L ask pardon 
of God and repent before Him more than 
seventy times daily." 

« Verily my heart is veiled with melan- 
choly, and verily I ask pardon of God one 
hundred times » day." 

« Verily, when a true believer commits & 
sin, a black spot is created in his heart : and 
if he repenta and” asks pardon of God, the 
black spot is rubbed off his heart : but if he 
increases his sins, the black spot increases. 
20 that it takes hold of the whole heart. 
Then this spot is & rust which God has men- 
tioned in the Gar'ko, their hearts became 
rusty from their works.'” 

« Verily there were two men of the chil- 
Aren of Israel who bad a friendship for each 
other. One of them was 8 worshipper of God, 
and the other 8 sinner. The worshipper of 
God said to the sinner, ' Give up Srning." 
He said, “Leave me to my Lord." At length 
he found him committing 8 Yery great sin, 
and said, “Give up sinning” The sinner 
said, “Leave me to my Lord. Were yoa 
sent asa guard over me?' The worshipper 
said, 'I swear by God He will not always 
forgive your sins, Nor will He bring you into 
Paradise. Then God sent au ange to them, 
who took both their souls, and they both har 
peared before God together. And God d 
to the sinner, ' Come into Paradise.” And he 
said to the other: (What, can yon prevent 
My compassion on My servant?” He said, 
“I cannot, O sa angen And God said to the 
angels, ' Carry him to the fire.” 


PARENTAGE. The periods of 
six months and of two years are fixed as the 
shortest and longest periods of pregnancy, 
and conseguently any € ild born within those 
periods is assumed to be the child of the 
woman's hasband, even thongh she be either 
a widow or dirorced. This strange ruling 
Muslim law is fonnded on & declaration of 
“Ayishah, who'is related to have said, “ The 
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well known to any person, and the child him- 
neif verify the statement, the dm uiaga ia 
ostablished. (Jobid., vol. ifi. p. 169.) 


PARENTS, Duty to, is freguentl 
enjoined in the @ur'in: for example, Sira 
xvii. 24, 25: “ Thy Lord hath decreed that 
ye #hall not serve other than Him, and that 
ye shall be kind to your parents, whether 
one or bothof them reach old age with thee 3 
and ye must not say, “Fie!' (UP) nor 
grumble at them, but speak to them a gene- 
rons speech. And lower to them the wing of 
humility ont of compassion, and say,“ O Lord ! 
have compassion on them, as they brought 
me up when I was little!'” 


PARISH. In connection with the 
mosgnes of cities and villages there are ap- 

inted districts not unlike English parishes. 

ithin these districts the Imim of the 
mosgue is held responsible for the marriages 
and burials of the people, and his services 
can be claimed for these ceremonies, for 
which he receives customary fees. Any other 
Manlawi performing marriages or burials, is 
expected to obtnin the permission of the 
Imim of the 'parish. In fact, the position of 
the Imam of a mosgue is similar to that of a 
beneficed clergyman. He receives the mar- 
Tiage and burial fees, fees at the ceremony of 
circumcision, thank offerings on the birth of 
a child, or on recovery from sickness, presante 
on the festival days, &c., as well as the wugf, 
or endowment, of the mosgne. 


PARSI. (masus.) 
PARTURITION. (wrras.) 


PATIENCE. Arabic sabr (yee), is 
fireguently enjoined in the @ur'in, e.g. Sirah 
Hi. 148: “O ye who believe! seek help 
through patience and prayer: verily God is 
with the patient.” 


PAWNING. (raun.) 
PEN, The, of Fate. (garam.) 
PENTATEUCH. (ravear.) 


PESTILENCE. Arabic fivan 
(0s), waba' (s4).  According to 


the tencbing of Muhammad in the traditions, 
a pestilenceis a punishment sent by God, it 
is also an occasion of martyrdom, and that 
Muslim who abides in the place where he is 
at the time of a postilence, and dies of it, is 
admitted to the rank of a martyr. It 18 also 
enjoined that Musalmins shall not enter 
& place where there is a pestilence raging, 
but remain where they are until it is passed. 
(Mishkat, book v. ch. 1.) " 


PHARAOH. Arabic Firaun 
(os). Heb. yymp, The King of 
Egypt in the time of Moses. Considered by 
all Muhammadans-to be the very personifica- 
tion of wickednesa. 

Al-Baisiwi says Fir'aun was the common 
title of the kings of Egypt, juat as Cmsar 
was that vf the Roman Emperors, and that 
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" the name of Pharaoh, according to some, was 


al-Walid ibn Mug'ab, and according to others 
Mug'ab ibn Raiyam, and according to others 
@ibis, and that he lived 620 years. Abii'l. 
Adi says that Mus'ab being 170 years old, 
and having no child, whilst he kept his herda, 
he saw a cow calf, and heard her sny at the 
same time, “ O Mug'ab, be not grieved, thou 
shalt have n son, a wicked son, who shall be 
cast into hell,” and that this son was the 
wicked Fir'aun of the time of Moses. 

In the Gur'in, Sirah xxxviii. 11, he is 
surnamed Fir'aun Zw "I-Autad, or “ Pharaoh 
the master of the Stakes, who called the 
Apostles liars.” Some say the stakos refer 
to the strength of his kingdom, others that 
they were instruments of torture and death 
which he used, 

Pharaoh was drowned in the Red Sea, and 
the commentators say that Gabriel would 
not let his body sink, but that it foated asa 
sign and a warning to the children of Israel. 
(See Gur'in, Siirah x. 90-92.) 

A further account of Pharaoh, as given 
in the @ur'in, will be found in the article on 
Moses. The Pharaohof Joseph's time is said 
to be Raiyan ibn al-Walid al-'“Amligi, the an- 
ceator of the renowned Pharaoh in the time 
of Moses. (moses.) 


PHILOSOPHY, MUSLIM. Arabic 
falsafah (Smk), or “ilmu "I-hikmah 
(KeSal! Mie). The following account 
of Arabian philosophy is taken with permis- 
sion from Professor Ueberweg's History of 
Philosophy, translated by G. S. Morris, M.A. 
(Hodder and Stoughton), vol. i. p. 405 :— 

“ The whole philsophy of the Arabians was 
only a form of Aristotelianism, tempered 
more or lesa with Neo-Platonic conceptions. 
The medical and physical science of the 
Greeks and Greek philosophy became known 
to the Arabs especially under the rule of the 
Abassidmo (from A.D. 750 on), when medical, 
and afterwards (from the time of the reign 
of Almamun, in the first half of the ninth 
century) philosophical works were transiated 
from Genk into Syriac and Arabic by 8yriac 
Chbristians. The tradition of Greek philo- 
sopby was associated with that combination 
of Platonism and Aristotelianism which pre- 
vailed among the Inat philomophers of anti- 
Guity, and with the study by Christian theo- 
logians of the Aristotelian logic as & formal 
organon of dogmatics, but in view of the 
rigid monotheism of the Mohammedan reli- 
gion,it was necessary that the Aristotelian 
metaphysics, and especially the Aristotelian 
theoloy, should he more fully ndopted among 
the Araba than among the Neo-Platoniste and 
Christians, and that in conseguence of the 
union among the former of philosophical with 
medical studies, the works of Aristotle on 
natural science should be studied by them 
with especial zeal. 

“Of the Arabian philosophers in the East, 
the most important were Alkendi (al-Kindi), 
who was still more renowned as & mathema- 
tician and astrologer: Alfarabi (al-Farabi), 
who adopted the Neo-Platonic doctrine of 
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@manation : Avicenna Yana Sina), the repre- 
sentative of a purer Aristotelianism and 8 
man who for centuries, even among the Chris- 
tian scholars of the later medimval centuries, 
stood in the highest consideration as & philo- 
sopher, and, still more, a8 & teacher of medi- 
cine: and, finally, Algazel (al-Ghazzilt), who 
maintsined a philosophical skepticism in the 
interest of theological orthodoxy. 

«The most important Arabian hilonophers 
in the West were Avempace (Ibn Bagja), Abu- 
bacer (Abii Bakr Ibn Tufail), and Averrots 
(Ibn Rashid). Avempace and Abubacer dwell 
in their works on the ides of the independent 
and gradual Gea pangan of man. Abubacer 
(in his Natural Man ") develops this idea in 
a& spirit of opposition to positive religion, 
although he affirms that positive religion and 
philosophical doctrine pursue the same end, 
namely, the union of the human intellect with 
the divine. Averrots, the celebrated com- 
mentator of Aristotle, interprets the doctrine 
of the latter respecting the active and the 
passive intellect in a sense which is nearly 
pantheistic and which excludes the idea of 
individual immortality. He admits the exist- 
ence of only one active intellect, and afirms 
that this belongs in common to the whole 
human race, that it becomes temporarily par- 
ticularized in individuals, but that each of 
its emanations becomes finally reabsorbed in 
the original whole, in which alone, therefore, 
they possess immortality. 

“he acguaintance of the Mohammedan 
Arabs with the writings of Aristotle was 
bronght about through the agency of Syrian 
Christians. Before the time of Mohammed, 
many Nestorian Syrians lired among the 
Arabs as physicians. Mohammed also had 
intercourse with Nestorian monks. Hareth 
Ibn Calda, the friend and hysician of the 
Prophet, was a Nestorian. It was not, how- 
ever, until after the extension of the Moham- 
medan rule over Syria and Persia, and 
chiefiy after the Abassidm had commenced 
to reign (A.D. 750), that foreign learning, espe- 
cialiy in medicine and philosophy, becamegene- 
rally known among the Arabs. Philosophy 
had already been cultivated in those coun- 
tries during the last days of Neo-Platonism, 
by David the Armenian 'about 500 A.D. : bis 
Prolog. to Philos. and to the Isagoge. and his 
commentary on the  Categ, in Bran is” Collec- 
tion of Seholia to Arist. : his works, Venice, 
1823: onhim cf. C. F. Neumann, Paris, 1829) 
and 'afterwarda by the Syrians, e3pecially 
Christian Syriang, translated Greek authors, 
particularly medical, but afterward philoso- 
phical authors also, first into Syriac, and then 
from Syrinc into Arabic (or they, perhaps, 
made use also of earlier Syriac translations 
some of which are to-day extant). 

« During the reign and at the instance of 
Almamun (4.2. 813-833), the first translations 
of works of Aristotle into Arabic were made, 
under the direction of Johannes Ibn-al-Batrik 
(ie. the son of the Patriarch, who, according 
to Renan (Ll., p. 57),is to be distinguished 
from Johannes Mesue, the physician), these 
translationg, in part still extant, were regarded 
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« to Abulfaragius, Histor. D'ynast.. 
p- 158 et al.) as faithful but inelegant. 

& A man more worthy of mention is Honein 
Ibn Ishak (Johannitius), 8 Nestorian, who 
fourished under Motewakkel, and died in 
876. Acgusinted with the Syriac, Arabic, 
and Greek languages, he was at the hend of 
n school of interpreters at Bagdad, to which 
his son Ishak Ben Honein and his nephew 
Hobeisch-el-Asam also belonged. The works 
not only of Aristotle himself, but also of 
several ancient Aristotelians (Alexander 
Aphrodisiensis, Themistius, and also Neo- 
Platonic exegetes, such as Porphyry and 
Ammonius), and of Galenus and others, were 
translated into (Syriac and) Arabic. 
tbese transiations, also, some of those in 
Arabic are still existing, but the Syriac 
translations are all lost. (Honein's Arabic 
translation of the Categories has been edited 
by Jul Theod. Zenker, Leips. 1846) In the 
tenth century new transiations, not only of 
the works of Aristotle, but also of Theo- 
pbrastus, Alexander of Aphrodisias, Theo- 
miatius, Syrianus, Ammonius, eto., were pro- 
duced by Syrian Christians, of whom the 
most ae PN uap were the Nestorians, Abu 
Baschar Mata and Jahja ben Adi, the Tagri- 
tan, as also Isa Ben Zarsa. The Syriac 
translations (or revisions of earlier transla- 
tions) by these men have been lost, but the 
Arabic translations were widely circulated 
and have in large measure been preserved: 
they were used by Alfarabi, Avicenna, Aver- 
rog3, and the other Arabian philosophers. The 
Republic, Timaus, and Laws of Piato, were 
also translated into Arabic. Averrots (in 
Spain, about 1150 possessed and paraphrased 
the Rep., but he did not the Politics ot Aris- 
totle: the book existing in MS. at Paris, 
entitled Siaset (Siyisah), 1.e. Politica, is the 
spurious work De Regimine Principum 3. 

retum Secretorum: the Politics of Aristotle 
is not known to exist in Arabic. Farther, ex- 
tracts from the Neo-Platonista, es ecially from 
Proclua, were translated into bic. Tbe 
Syrians were led, especially in conseguence 
of their contact with the Arabs, to extend 
their studies beyond the Organon they began 
to cultivate in the Arabic language all the 
branches of philosophy on the basis of Aris- 
totle's works, and in this they were after- 
wards followed by the Arabs themselves, who 
soon surpassed their Syrian teachers. Alfa- 
rabi and Avicenna were the scholars of 
Syrian and Christian physicians. The later 
Syrian philosophy bears the type of the 
Arabian philosophy. The most important 
representative of the former was Gregorius 
Barhebreus or Abulfaragius, the Jacobite, 
who lived in the thirteenth century, and was 
descended from Jewish parents, and whose 
compendium of the Peripatetic philosphy 
(Butyrum Sapientie)is still of great autho- 
rity among the Syrians. 

« Alkendi (Abu Jusuf Jacub Ibn Eshak al 
Kendi, i.e. the father of Joseph, Jacob, son of 
Isaac, the Kendaan, of the district of Keu- 
dah) was born at Busra on the Persian Gulf, 
where later, in the tenth century, the 
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“Brothers of Purity' or the “Sinoere 
Brethren,' who collected in an Enoyciopedia 
the learning then acceptable to the Arabians, 
were located. He lived during and after the 
first half of the ninth century, dying sbout 
870. Ho was renowned as a mathematician, 
astrologer, physician, and philosopber, He 
composed commentaries on the logical writ- 
iIngs of Aristotle, and wrote also on metaphy- 
sical problems. In theology he was a rational- 
fat. His aatrology was founded on the h 
thesis that all things are 80 bound toget 
bg harmonious causal relations, that each, 
when completely conceived, must represent 
as in a mirror the whole universe 


« AMarabi (Abu Nasr Mohammed ben Mo- 
hammed ben Tarkhan of Farab), born near 
ra IA ea ninth century, received his 

losopbical training ma at Bagdad, 
where he also began toteneh. Attached to 
the mysticalsect of the SAR, which Said Abul 
Chair had founded about a.D. 890 (under the 
unmistakable influence of Buddhism, sithongh 
Tholuck (“ Sewfismus.” Berlin, 1821, and 
Bihithensammlung aus der Mc . Mystik, 
Berlin, 1825) assigns to it a purely Moham- 
medan origin), Alfarabi went at a later epoch 
to Al and Damascus, whore be died xp. 
950. "Iu logic Alfarabi followe Aristotle 
almost without exception. Whether logic is 
to be regarded as a part of philosophy or 
not, depends, according to Alfarabi, en the 
@reater or less extension given to the conoep- 
tion of philosophy, and is therefore » useloss 
guestion. Argumentation is the instrument 
by which to develop the unknown from the 
knownj it is employed by the utene logicus : 
logica docens is the theory which relates to 
this instrument, argumentatiom, or which 
treata of it as ita subject (subjectum). Yet 
logic also treats of single comcepts (incom- 
plexa) as eloments of judgmenta and argu- 
mentations (according to Alfarabi, as reported 
Pram, Gosok. der Lagu pa DO Dep) Ka 
, . ep. “g). a- 
rabi defines the Karan (nee Alb. M., De 
Praed., ii. 5) as the unum de multiset in multis, 
which definition is followed immediately by 
the inferenoe that the universal has no exist- 
once apart from the individual (non habet esse 
separatum a multia). It is of notice 
that AMarabi does not admit in its absolute 
sense the aphorism : si: sentitur, univer- 
sale intelhgitur, but teaches that the singular, 
although in its material aepect an object of 
sensible perception, exists in its formal as, 
in the intellect, and, on the other hand, that 
the univeranl, although as such belonging to 
tho intellect, exists also in sensu, in s0 far as 
it exists blunded with the individual (Alb., 
An. post. i. 1, 8). Among the contents of the 
Metwphysice of Alfarabi, mention should be 
made of his proof of the existence of God, 
which was employed by Albertus Magnus and 
later philosophers. This proof is founded on 
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Plat., Tim, p. 28: 7g yaopive daptv La 
durtov ruvds divdyxy eva yartofas, and 
Arist., Metaph., xii. 7: dar Totvuv Ti xai 


O kwei, etc., or on the principle that all ' 
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change and all development must have an 
cause. Alfarabi distinguishes (Nontes - 
tionum, ch. 8 seg., in Bchmdlders Doc. Phsi, 
Ar., p. 44), between that which has a possible 
and that which has a necessary existence, just 
as Plato and Aristotle distinguish between 
the changeable and the eternal). If the pos- 
siblois to exist in reality, a cause is neces- 
sary thereto. The world is composite, hence 
it hada beginning or was causod (ch. 2). But 
the series of causes and effects can neither 
receda sn infihitum, nor return like a circle 
into itself: it must, therefore, depend upon 
some necessary link, and this link ig the 
being (ons primum). This first oxista 
barmaana $ the supposition of its non- 
existence involves a contradiction. Ji is un- 
caused, and neede in order to ita existenoe no 
cause external to itaelf, It is the cause of 
all that existe Its eternity implios Ita 
fection. Itis free from all accidenta. It is 
simple and unchangeable. As the absolutely 
Good it is at once absolute thonght, absolute 
object of thought, and absolute thinking being 
(intelligentia, intelligible, Ode pana). 14 has 
wisdom, life, insight, might, an Il, beauty, 
excellence, brightness: it enjoya the highest 
happiness, is the first willing being and the Arst 
object of will (desire). In the knowledge of 
peri being, Tg ea Sg Ha ea ra 
pramitt. Comm., ch. 4, ap. 0 
Doc. ph. Arab., P 22), ses the end of ind 
tophy, and he defines the practical daty of 
"man as consisting in rising, so far as human 
force permits it, into likensss with God. In 
his teachinge respecting that which is cansed 
by or derived from God (ata (nest, oh. 
6 seg,), Altarabi follows the Neo-Platonista. 
His fundamental conception is expressed by 
the word emanation. The first created thing 
was the Intellect, which came forth from the 
first being (the Nots of Plotinus: this doc- 
trine was logically consistent only for Plo- 
tinas, not for Alfarabi, since the former re- 
peosentad his One as superior to all pre- 
icates, while Alfarabi, in agreement with 
Aristotle and with religious dogmatics, recog- 
nised in his first being intelligence). From 
this intellect flowed forth, as a new emana- 
tion, the Cosmical Soul, in the complication 
and combination of whose ideas the basia of 
corporeality is to be found. Emanation pro- 
from the higher or outer apheres to 
the lower or inner ones. In bodies, matter 
and form are necessarily combined with each 
other. Terrestrial are composed of 
the four elements. The lower physical powers, 
up to the 1 intellect, are dependent on 
Danke! ia “sapaan intellect, through the 
operation (in-beaming) of the active divine 
intellect, is made actual intellectus in actu or 
in aToctu), and this actual intellect, as rewalt- 
ing from development, may be called acguired 
intellect (intellectus acgursitus, aftor the doc- 
trine of Alexander of Aphrodiaias, concerning 
) The actual human in- 


the yods &rikryros 
tellect is free from matter, and is & simple 
substance, which slone survives the death of 
the body and remains indestructible. Evil is 
a necessary condition of good in a Ainite 
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world. All things are under divino yuidance 
and aro good, since all was created by God. 
Between tho human understanding and the 
things which it secks to know there exists 
(us Alfarabi teaches, De Intellecto et Intel- 
ectu, p. 48 sey.) a similarity of form, which 
urises from their having both been formed by 
tho same first being, and which makes know- 
ledge possible. 

“ Avicenna (Abu Ali Al Hosain Abdallah 
Ibn Sina) was born at Afsenna, in the pro- 
vince of Bokhara, in the year 980.” His mind 
wus early dovoloped by the study ot theology, 
pailonopa and modicine, and in his youth he 

ad already writton a scientific encyclopedia. 
He taugbt medicino and philosophy in Ispa- 
han. He died at Humadan in the fifty-eighth 
year of his life. His modicul Uunon was em- 

loyed for centuries as the basis of instruction. 
n philosophy he set out from the doctrines 
of Alfarabi, but modified them by omitting 
many Neo-Platonic tleorems and approxi- 
mating more nearly to the real doctrine of 
Aristotlo. The principle on which his logic 
was founded, and which Averrots adoptcd 
and Albertus Maynus often cites, was des- 
tined to exert & great influence. It was 
worded thus : Intelectus in formis agil uni- 
versalitatem (Alb., De Pradicul, ii. 3 and 6). 
The genus, as also the species, the differentia 
the accidens, and the proprium, are in them- 
solves neither universal nor singular. But 
the thinking mind, by comparing the similar 
forms, forms the genus logicum, which answer 
tothe definition of the genus, viz. : that it is 
predionted ol many objects specifically difte- 
rent, and unswers the guestion,' What is it" 
(tellstho guiditas). It is the yenus naturale 
which furnishes the basis of comparison. 
When the mind adds to the generic and spe- 
cific the individual accidonts, the singular is 
formed (Avic., Log., Venice edition, 1508, f. 
12, ap. Prantl, Geschichte der Loyik, ii. 847 
scg.) Only Agurutively, uceording to Avi- 
cenna, can the genus bo called matter and the 
apecitic difference form, such phraseolowy 
(freguent in Aristotle) is not strictly cor- 
rect. Avicenna distinguishes several modes 
of yeneric exiatence, viz.: unte res, in rebus, 
and post res. Genera are ante res in the mind 
of God for all that oxista is related to God 


asa work of artis related to an artist: it 


existed in his wisdom und will before its en- 
trance into tho world of manifold existence , 
in this sense, and only in this senee, is the 
universal before the individual. Realized 
with ita accidents in mattor, the genus con- 
stitutos the natural thing, res naturalis, in 
which the univorsal essence is immanent. 
The third mode of the existonce of the genus 
is that which it has in being concoived by 
the human intellect : when the latter abstracta 
the form and theu compares it again with the 
individual objects to which by one and the 
same definition it bolongs, in this compa- 
rison (respectus) is contained the universal 
tata Loy., H. 125 Metuph., v. 12, f. 87, in 

ntl, ii. p. 849). Our thought, which is 
directed to things, contains nevertheless dis- 
positions which are peculiar to itself ) when 
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things are thought, therc is added in thought 
something which does not exist outside of 
thought. : Thus universality as such, tho 
kencric concept and the specific difference, 
the subject and predicate, and other similar 
elements, belong only to thought. Now it is 
possible to direct the attention, not merely to 
things, but also to the dispositions which are 
aga to thought, and this takes pin in 
ogic (Metaph., i. 2: iii. 10, in Pranti, ii. p. 820 
seg.). On this is based the distinction of 
“first” and "second intentions” The direction 
of attention to things is the Airst intention 
(intentio prima): the second intention (in- 
tentio secunda) is directed to the dispositions 
which are peculiar to our thinking concern- 
ing things. Since the universal as such be- 
longs not to things, but to thought, it belonga 
tothe second intention. The principle of in- 
dividual plurality, according to Avicenna, is 
matter, which hc regards, not with Alfarabi 
as an emanation from the Cosmical Soul, but 
with Aristotle as eternal and uncreated all 
potentiality is grounded in it, as actuality is 
in God. Nothing changeable can come forth 
directly from tho unchangeable first cause, 
His first and only direct product is the intel- 
ligentia prima (the yors of Plotinus, as witb 
Alfarabi): from it the chain of emunations 
oxtends through the various celestial spheres 
down to our earth. But the issuing of the 
lower from the higber is to be conceived, not 
asa single, temporal act, but as an oternal 
act, in which cuuse and effeot are synchro- 
ngus, The cause which guve to things their 
eristence must continually maintain them 
In oxistences it is an error to imagine that 
things. once brongbi into existence continue 
thorein of themselves. Notwithstanding its 
dependence on God, the world has existed 
from eternity. Time and motion always were 
(Avic, Metuph., vi, 2, et alj cf. the account in 
the Tractatus de Erroribus, ap. Haurdau, Ph. 
Sei. p. 368). Avicenna distinguishes a two- 
fold development of our potential understand- 
ing into nctuality, the one common, depend- 
ing on instruction, the other rare, and depen- 
dent on immediate divine illumination. Ac- 
cording to a report transmitted to us by 
Averrots, Avicenna, in his Phslosophia Orien- 
talis, which has not come down to ug, con- 
tradicted his Aristotelian principles, and con- 
ceived God as u heavenly body. 

« Algazel (Abu Hamed Mohammed Ibn 
Achmed Al-Ghazzili), born 4D. 1059 at 
Ghazzilah in Khorasan, taught first at . 
dad, and afterwards, having become a Bifi, 
resided in Syria. He died a.p. 1111 at Tus. 
Ho was n sceptic in philosophy, but only 
that his faith might be all the stronger in 
the doctrines of thoology. His course in this 
respect marked a reaction of the exolusively 
religious principle of Mohammedanism against 
philosophical speculation—which in spite of 
all accommodation had not made itaelf fully 
orthodox—and particularly against Aristote- 


'lianism: between the mysticism of the Neo- 


Platonists, on the contrary, and the Sifism 
of Algazel, there existed an essontial affinity. 
In his Mukucid al filasiya (Magaridu “W-Fala- 
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sifah), "The Aims of the Philosophers,' Algazel 
sets forth the doctrines of philosophy follow- 
Ing essentially Alfarabi and particolarly Avi- 
cenna. Theso doctrines are then subjected by 
him toa hostile criticism in his Tehafot al 
Jilasifa (Tahafutu l-Falasifah), " Against the 
Philosophers,” while in his ' Fundamental 
Principles of Faith,” he presenta positively 
his own views. Averrots wrote by way of 
rejoinder his Destructio Destructtonis Phzloso- 
phurum. Algazel exerted himsolf especially 
to excite a fear of the chastisementa of God, 
sinco in his opinion tho men of his times were 
living iu too great assurange. Against the 
hilosophers he defended particularly the re- 
Kious dogmas of the creation of the world 
in time and out of nothing, thc reality of the 
divine attributes, and the resurrection of the 
body, as also the power of God to work mi- 
raclos, in opposition to the supposed luw of 
cause and cffoct. In the Middle Ages, his 
@exposition of logic, metaphysics, and physics, 
us givon in the Makucid, was much read. 

“The result of the scepticiam of Algazel 
was in the East the triumph of an unphiloxo- 
Pphical orthodoxy j after him there arose in that 
guarter no philosopher worthy of mention. 
On the other hand, the Arabian philosophy 
began to flourish in Spain, where a succession 
of thinkers cultivated its various branches. 

“ Avompace (Abu Bekr Mohammcd ben 
Jahja Ibn Badja), born at Saragossa near 
the end of the eleventh century, was cele- 
brated as a physician, mathemutician, astro- 
nomer, and philosopher. About 1118 he 
wrote, at Seville, a numbor of logical trea- 
tises. Ata later period he lived in Granada, 
and afterwards also in Africa. He died ata 
not very advanced age in 1138, without 
having completed any extensive works, yet 
he wrote several smaller (mostly lost) trea- 
tises, among which, according to Munk 
(Melanges, p. 386), were Logical Tractates 
(atill oxisting, according to Casiri, Biblioth. 
Arabico-Hisp. Escuriulensis, i. p. 179, in the 
library of tho Escurial), a work on the soul, 
anotber on the conduct of tho solitary (rdgime 
du solituire), also on theunion of the universal 
intellect with man, anda farewell letter, to 
these may be added commentarics on tho 
Physics, Meteoroloyy, and other works of 
Anistotle relating to physical science. 'Mank 
gives the substance of the “ Conduct of the 
Solitary,” as reported by a Jewish philoso- 

her of the fourteenth century, Moses of Nar- 
besina Mel., pp. 389-409). This work trents 
of the degrees by which the soul rises from 
'tbat instinctive life which it shares witb the 
lower animals, through gradual emancipation 
from materiality and potentiality to the 
acguired intellect (intellectus ucguisitus) 
which is an emanation from the activo intel- 
lect or Deity. Avempace seoms (according 
to Averrots, De Anima, tol. 1684) to have 
identified thc #ntellectus materialis with the 
imaginative faculty, In the highest yrade 
of knowledge (in self-consciousness) thought 
is identical with its object. 

“ Abubacer (Abu Bakr Mohammed hen 
Abd al Malic Ibn Tophail al Keisi) was born 
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in about the year 1100, at Wadi-Asch 
(Guadix), in Andalusia, and died in 1185, in 
Morocco, He was celebrated as a physician, 
mathematician, philosopher, and poet, and 
pursued still further the path of speculation 
opened up by Ibn Badja. His chief work, 
that has come down to us, is entitled 
Huji Ilm Jukdhan (Haryu bnu Yuyzan), 
ie. the Living One, the Son of the Waking 
One. The fundamental idea is the same 
as in Ibn Badja's ' Conduct of the Solitary ': 
it is an exposition of the gradual deve- 
lopment of the capacities of man to the 
point where his intellect becomes one with 
the Divine. But Ibn Topbail goes consider- 
ably farther than his predecessor in main- 
taining the independence of man in opposition 
to the institutions and opinions of human 
society. In his thoory he represents tho indi- 
vidual as developing himself without external 
aid. That independence of thought and will, 
which man now owes to the whole course of 
tho previous history of the human race, is re- 
garded by him as existing in the natural 
man, out of whom he makes an extra histo- 
rical ideal (like Rousseau in the eighteenth 
century). Ibn Tophail regards positivo reli- 
gion, with its law founded on reward and 
punishment, as only a necessary means of 
Gdiscipline for the multitude, religious con- 
ceptions arc in his view only types or enve- 
lopes of that truth to the logical comprehen- 
sion of which the philosopher gradually 
approaches, 

“Averroes (Abul Walid Mohammed Ibn 
Achmed Ibn Roschd), born a.n. 1126, at Cor- 
dova, where his grandfather and father filled 
high judicial offices, studied first positive 
theology. and jurisprudence, and then medi- 
cine, mathematica, and philosophy. He ob- 
tained subseguently the offico of judge at 
Seville, and afterwards at Cordova. He was 
a junior contemporary and friend of Ibn Top- 
hail, who presented him to Calif Abu Jacub 
Jusuf, soon after the latter's ascent of the 
throne (1168), and recommended him, in place 
of himself, for the work of preparing an 
analysis of the works of Aristotle. Ibn 
Roschd won the favour of this prince, who 
was guite familiar with the problems of phi- 
losophy, and at a later epoch he became his 
physician in ordinary (1182). For a time 
also he wasin favour with a son of the prince, 
Jacub Almansur, who succeeded to his 
father's rule in 1184, and he was still honoured 
by him in 1195. But soon after this date ho 
was nccused of cultivating the philosophy 
and science of antiguity to the prejudice of 
the Mohammedan religion, and was robbed by 
Almansur of his dignitics and banished to 
Elisann (Lucena) near Cordova, he was 
afterwards tolerated in Morocco. A strict 
prohibition was issued against the study of 
Groek philosophy, and whatever works on 
logic and metaphysics were discovered were 
delivored to the Hames. Averrois died in 
1198, in his seventy-third year Soon after, 
the rule of the Moors in Spain came to an 
The Arabian philosophy was extin- 
guished, and liberal culture sunk under the 
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exclusive rule of the Koran and of dog- 
matics. 

« Averrogs shows for Aristotle the most 
unconditional reverence, going in this respect 
much farthcr than Avicenna, he considers 
him, as the founders of religion are wont to 
be considered, asthe man whom alone, among 
all men, God permitted to reach the highest 
summit of perfection. Aristotle was, in his 
opinion, the founder and perfecter of scientific 
knowledge. In logic, Avorrods everywhere 
limits himself to merely annotating Aristotle. 
The principle of Avicenna: Intellectus in formis 
agit universalitatem,is nlso his (Averr., De An., 
1 8, cf. Alb. M., De Predicab., ii. ch. 6). 
Science treata not of universal things, but 
of individuals under their universal aspect, 
which tbe understanding recognises after 
making abstraction of their common nature 
(Destr. destr. fol. 17: Scientia autem non eat 
Acientiu rei universalis, sed est scientia parti- 
cularium modo universali, yuem facit intellectus 
In particularibua, guum abstrahit ab its naturam 
unum communem, gue divisa est in materiis.) 
The forms, rehich ure Gea Ka through the in- 

in the last resort 
Ihrough the influence of Deity, are contained 
embryonically in matter. 

“ The most noticeable thing in his psycho- 
logy in the explanation which he gives of the 
Aristotelian distinction between the active 
and the pnssiveintellect (vuDs maOnTuxOs and 


Ed 

motriros). Thomas Aguinas, who opposes 
the explanation, gives it in these words : In- 
tellectum substantiam esse omnino ub anima sepa- 
ratam, essegue unum in omnibus hominibus :— 
nec Deum Jacere posse guod sint plures intel- 
lectus: but, he saya, Averros added: per ra- 
tionem concludo de necessitate guod intellectus 
est unus numero, firmiter tamen teneo oppositum 

dem. In his commentary to the twelfth 
book of the Metaphysica, Averrots compares 
the relation of the active reason to man with 
that of the sun to vision as the sun, by its 
ligbt, brings about the act ol sesing, 80 the 
aotive reason ensbles us to know: hereby 
the rational capacity in man is developed into 
actual reason, which is one with the active 
reason. Averrota attempts to recognise two 
opiniong, the one of which he ascribes to 
Alexander of Aphrodisias, and the other to 
Themistius and the other commentators. 
Alexander, he says, had held the passive in- 
tellect (vods maYryriKOs) to be & mere ' dis- 
position? connected with the animal faculties, 
and, in order that it might be able perfeotly 
to receive all forms, absolutely formless : this 
disposition was in us, but the active intellect 
(vods moupriros), was without us: after our 
death our individual intellects no longer 
existed. Themistius, on the contrary, and 
the other commentatore, had regarded the 
passive intellect not as a mere dispositi on 
Connected with she lower psychical powers, 
but as inhering in the same substratum to 
which the active intellect belonged : this sub- 
#trntum, according to them, was distinct from 
those animal powers of the soul which depend 
on material organs, and as it was immaterial, 
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immortality was to be predicated of the indi- 
vidual intellect inhering in it. Averrots, on 
the other hand, held that the passive intel- 
lect (vods ra0nTuxOs) was, indoed, more than 
a mere diaposition, and sssumed (with The- 
mistius and most of the other Commentators, 
oxcept Alexander) that the same substance 
was passire and active intellect (namely, the 
former in s0 far as it received forms, the 
latter in so far as it constructed forms): but 
he denied that the same subatance in itself 
and in ite individual existence was both pas- 
sive and active, assuming (with Alexander) 
that there existed only one active intellect in 
the world, and that man had only the ' dis- 
position" in virtae of which he could be 
affected by the active intellect: when the 
active intellect came in contact with this 
disposition there arose in us the passive 
or material intellect, the one active intel- 
lect becoming on its entrance into the 
plurality of souls particularized in them, 
just as light is decomposed into the diffe- 
rent colours in bodies. The passive intel- 
lect was (according to Munk's translation) : 
$ Une chose composee de Ia disposition' gut eriste 
@n nous et un intellect gui se joint & cette dis- 
position, et gui, en tant gu'il y est joint, eat un 
intellect predispost (en puissance) et non pas 
un intellect en acte, mais gui cat intellect «an 
acte en tant gu'il n'est plus joint & la disposi- 
tion' (Irom the Commentaire moyen sur le traitd 
de (Ame, in Munk's Mel., p. 447): the active 
intellect worked first upon the passive, s0 as 
to develop it into actual and scguired intel- 
leot, and then on this latter, which it absorbed 
into itself, s0 that after our death it could be 
said that our vols, mind, continued to exist— 
thongh not as an individual substance, but 
only as an element of the universal mind. But 
Averrods did not identify this universal mind 
(as Alexander of Aphrodisias identifled the 
vovs otnriwbs) with the Deity himselt, 
but conceived it (following in this the earlier 
Arabian commentators and directly the Neo- 
Piatonists) as an emanation from the Deity, 
and as the mover of te lowest of the celestial 
circles, £.e. the sphere of the moon. This 
doctrine was developed by Averrots, parti- 
cularly in his comimentaries on the De Anima, 
whereas, in the Paraphrase (written earlier) 
he had expressed himself in a more indivi- 
dualistic sense (Avert., ap, Munk, Melanges, 
p. 442 seg.). The paycho gical teaching of 
'Averross resembled, therefore, in the cha- 
racter of its definitions, that of Themistius, 
but in its real content that of Alexander 
Aphrodisiensis, since both Averrods and 
Mnzander limited the individual existence of 
the human intellect (vots) to the aa pro- 
ceding death, and recognized the eternity 
only of the one univeraal active intellect 
(vois mowyrixds). For this reason the doc- 
trine of the Alexandriste and of the A.ver- 
roists were both condemned by the Catholic 


| Church. 


“ Averrots professed himself in no sense 
hostile to religion, lenat of all to Mohamme- 
danism, which ho regarded as the most perfect 
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ofall religions He demanded in the philo- 
sopher a grateful adherence to the religion of 


his people, the religion in wbich he was 
educated. But by this “adherence' he meant 
only a skilful accommodation of his views 
and life to the reguirements of positive reli- 
gion—a course which could not but fail to 
satisfy the real defenders of the religious 
principle. Averrots considered religion as 
containing philosophical truth under the veil 
of figurative representation: by allegorical 
interpretation one might advance to purer 
knowledge, while the masses held to the 
literal sense. The highest grade of intelli- 
gence was philosopbical knowledge: the pecu- 
liar religion of the philosopher consisted in 
the deepening of his knowledge, for man 
could offer to God no wortbier cultus than 
that of the knowledge of his works, through 
which we attain to the knowlege of God him- 
self in the fulness of His essence. (Averrots 
in the larger Commentary on the Metaph., ap. 
Munk, eka as 455 seg.)" 
Dr. Marcus Dods remarka that “in philoso- 
phy the attainmenta of the Arabians have 
robabiy been overrated (see Lit. Hiat. of 
date Ages, by Berrington, p. 445) rather 
than depreciated. As middle-men or trans- 
mitters, indeed, their importance can scarcely 
be too highly estimated. They were keen 
students of Aristotle when the very language 
in wbich he wrote was unknown in Roman 
Christendom: and the commentaries of Aver- 
rods on the most exact of Greek philosophera 
aresaid to be wortby of thetext. It was at 
the Mohammedan university in his native 
city of Cordova, and from Arabian teachers, 
that this 
germs of thought whose fruit may be seen in 
the whole history of scholastio theology. 
And just before Averroes entered these 
Isarned halis, a young man passed.from them, 
eguipped with the same learning, and gifted 
with genius and penetration of judgment 
which have made bis opinions final wher- 
erer the name of Memonides is known. Un- 
doubtedly these two fellow-citizens—the 
Mohammedan Arab and the Arabic-speak- 
ing Jew—havre left their mark deep on all 
subseguent Jewish and Christian learning. 
And even thongh it be doubted wbether their 
influence has been wholly beneficial, they may 
well beclaimed as instances of the intellec- 
tual ardour wbich Mohammedan learning 
could inspire or awaken. A recent writer of 
great promise in the pbilosophy of religion 
has assigned to the Arabthinkers the honour- 
able function of creating modem pbilosophy. 
“Theology and philosophy became in the 
hands of the Moors fused and blended 5 the 
Greek ecientific theory as to the origin of 
things interwound with the Hebrew faith in 
a Creator, And 80 speculation became ina 
new and higher sense theistic, and the inter- 
retation of the universe, the explication of 
od's relation to it and its relation to God." 
(Fairbnirn's Studies, p. 898.) But specula- 
tion had become theistic long before there 
was an Arab philosophy. The same gues- 
tions which form the staple of modern philo- 
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sophy were disanssed at Alexandria three 
centuries before Mohammed: and there is 
scarcely a Christian thinker of the third or 
fourth century who does not write in pre- 
sence of the yreat problem of God's connection 
with the world, the relation of the Infinite to 
the finite, of the unseen intangible Spirit to 
the crass material universe. What we have 
here to do with, however, is not to gacertain 
whether modern philosophy be truly the off- 
spring of the unexpacted marriage of Aris- 
totle and the Koran, but whether the religion 
promulgated inthe latter is or is not obstruc- 
tive of intellectual effort and enlightenment. 
And enough has been saidto show tbat there 
is nothing in the religion which necessarily 
and directly tends to obstruct either philo- 
sophy or science, though when we consider 
tho history and achievements of that race 
which has for six centuries been the leading 
representative of Islam, we are inclined to 
add that there ie nothing in the religion which 
necessarily leads on the mind to the highest 
intellectual effort. Voltaire, in his own ner- 
vous way, exclaima, “J deteat the Turks, as 
the tyrants of their wites and the enemies of 
the arts.” And the religion has shown an 
affinity for such uncivilised races. It has not 
taken captive any race which possessesa rich 
literature, nor has it given birth to any work 
of which the world demands atranslation : and 
precisely in 20 far as individuals have shown 
themselres possessed of great speculative and 
creatire genius, have they departed from the 
rigid orthodoxy of the Koran. We should 
conclude, therefore, that the ontburst of lite- 
rary and scientific enthusiasm in the eighth 
Seat Silad due, not directly to the infuence 
of the Mobammedan religion, but to the mental 
awakening and exultant consciousness of 
power and widened horizon that came to the 
Tong ualak Saracens. At first their newly- 
awakened energy found scope in other fields 
than that of philosophy. ' Marte undigue ob- 
atrepenti, musis vix erat locus' But when the 
din of war died down, the voice of the Mnses 
was heard, and the same fervour which had 
made the Saracen arms irresistible, was spent 
now in the acguirement of knowledge.” —.Mo- 
hammed, Buddha, and Christ, p. 113.) 


PICTURES. Muhammad cursed 
the painter or drawer of men and animals 
(Mishkat, book xii, ch. i. pt. 1), and conse- 
guently they are held to be unlawful. 


PILGRIMAGES TO MAKKAH 
are of two kinds : the Hajj or special pilgri- 
mage performed in the month of Zu 'I-Hijjah, 
and the “Umrah, or visitation, which may be 
(naga, 
'UMBAH.) 


PIR (s4). The Persian word for 
an elder. A term used for a murshid, or 
religious leader. (surusm.) 


PLAGUES OF EGYPT. Tbe fol- 
lowing references occur to the ten plagues of 
Egypt in the @ur'in. 





PLAGUES OF EGYPT 


Surah viii. 197-185: “ Already had we 
chastised the people of Pharaoh with dearth 
and scarcity of fruits, that haply they migbt 
take warning : and when good fell to their 
lot they said, "This is oor due' But if ill 
befell them, thev regarded Moses and bis par- 
tizans as (the birds) of ill omen. Yet, was 
not their eril omen from God? But most of 
them knew it not. And they said, ' What- 
ever sign thou bring us for our enchantment, 
we will not believe on thee. And we sent 
upon them the fiood and the locusts and the 
gummal (lice) and the frogs and the blood, 
iclear signs—but they behaved roudly, 
and were a sinful people. And when any 
plague fell upon them, they said, “O Moses! 
pray for us to thy Lord, according to that 
which he hath covenanted with thee: Truly 


ifthou take off the playue from us, we will 


surely believe thee, and will surely send the 
children of Israel with thee” But when we 
had taken off the plague from them, and the 
time which God had granted them had ex- 
ired, behold! they broke their promise. 

herefore we took vengeance on them and 
drowned them in the sea, because they treated 
our signs as falsehoods and were heedless of 
them. And wegaveto the people who had 
been brought s0 low, the eastern and the 
western lands, which we had blessed as an 
heritage: and the good word of thy Lord was 
fulflled on the children of Israel because 
they had borne up with patience: and we 
destroyed the works and the structures of 
Pbaraoh and his people: And we brought 
the children of Israel across the sea,and they 
came toa people who gave themselves up to 
their idola, They said, 'O Moses! make us 
a god, as they have goda.” He said, " Verily, 
ye are an ignorant people: for the worship 
they practice will be destreyod, and that 
which they do is vanity!'” 

In the Sirah xvii. 108-104, they are re- 
forred to as “nine clear signe," which some 
commentators understand to be the command- 
menta of Moses. 

“ We hoeretofore gave to Moses nine clear 
signs. Ask thou, therefore, the children of 
Israel how it was when he came unto them, 
and Pharsoh said to him, “Verily, I deem 
thee, O Moses, a man enchanted.' 

“ Said Moses, "Thou knowest that none 
hath sent down these clear signs but the 
Lord of the Heavens and of the Earth, and 
I surely deem thee, O Pharsoh, a person 
loat."" 

Mr. Sale, translating from the Jalalin and 
al-Baishwi, says: “ These were, the chang- 
ing his rod into & serpent, the making his 
hand white and ahining, the roducing locusts, 
lice, frogs, and blood, the dividing of the Red 
Sea, the bringing water out of the rock, and 
the shaking of Mount Sinai over the children 
of Israel. Inlieu of the three last, some reckon 
the inundation of the Nile, the blasting of 
the corn and scarcity of the fruits of the 
earth. These words, however, are interpreted 
by others not of nine miracles, but of nine 


commandments, which Moses gave his people, 


and were thus numbered up by Muhammad 
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bimself toa Jew, who asked him the gues- 
tion, via That they should not be ty of 
idolatry, nor steal, nor commit adultery or 
murder, nor' practise sorcery or Usury, Dor 
accuse an innocent man to take away his life, 
ora modest woman of whoredom, nor desert 
the army, to which he added the observing of 
the Sabbath as a tenth commandment, but 
which pecnliarly regarded the Jews, upon 
which answer, it is said, the Jow kiseed the 
Prophet's hand and feet." 


PLANETS. Arabic as-sayydrah 
(B)med1). According to Arabic writers, 
there are seven planeta, called an-Najimu 's- 
Sayyarat (ca! kemas! rae), or, collectively, 
as-Sayyirah, the wan ering stars, as distin- 
guished from fxed stars, or an-Najiimu '4- 
gawabit (oa These planets 
are said to be situated in the seven firma- 
ments in the following order: (1) Al-Yamar, 
Moon: (9 “Utarid, Mercury, (3) Zukrah, 
Venus: (4 ash-Shams, Suu : (5) al-Mirrikh, 
Mars, (6) al-Mushtari, Jepsari (1) Zuhal, 
Saturn. "(Vide Kashahaf-i-Istiluhat, tn loco.) 

It will be seen that the Arabian arrange- 
ment of the planets is that of Ptolemy, who 
placed the earth in the centre of the universe, 
and nearest to it the moon, whose aynodic 
revolution is the shortest of all, being per- 
formed in 294 days. Next to the moon he 
placed Menag who returns to his conjuno- 
tions in 116 days. After Mercury followed 
Venus, whose periodio time is 584 days. 
Beyond Venus he placed the Sun, then Mars, 
next Jupiter, and lastly Saturn, beyond which 


are the fixed stars. 
PLUNDEB. Arabic ghanimah 


(Keerk), fay” (25). If the Imam, or 
leader of the Muslim army, conguera country 
by force of arms, he is at liberty to leave 
the land in possession of the original proprie- 
tors, provided they pay tribute, or he ma 
divide it smongat the Muslims: but wit 
regard to movable property, it is unlaw 
for him to leave it in possession of thei 
dels, but he must bring it away with the 
army and divide it amongat the soldiers. 
Four-fifths of the spoils belong to the troops, 
and the remasining one-fifth muet be ividod 
into three egual portions for the relief of 
orphang, the feeding of the poor, and the en- 
tertainment of travellers. Captives form part 
of the plunder. All cattle and baggage hich 
cannot be carried away upon a retreat, must 
be destroyed. (Hidayah, vo .ii.p.169: Mishkat, 
book xvii. ch. viii. pt. 1.) 


POET8. Arabic sha'ir (yWw), pl. 
shu'ara”. Poetry, shi'r (yee), u- 
hammad repudiated the idea of being a poet. 
See Gur'in. 

Sirah xxxvi. 69: “We bare not tanght 
him poetry, nor was it proper for him it is 
but 8 reminder and a plain Gur'in.” 

Surah Ixix. 40, 41: “ Verily it is the speech 
of a noble apostie: and it is not the speech 
of a poet.” 

The (ur'in being in manifest rhytbm, and 
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in some eplagan actual poetry, the declaration 
of the Prophet, that he was not a poet has 
much perplexed the commentators But the 
Imim Fakbru 'd Din ar-Rizi, has hit upon 
the following clever explanation of the dif- 
fAculty. He says, thatin order.to be a poet 
it is absolutely necessary that tho poems 
shonld not be ea pa ane Verses, but delibe- 
rately framed, and that, therefore, although 
the @ur'in contains postry (for example, in 
Sirah xciv., which begins thus :— 


Alam naskrah laka sadraka 
Wa waga'ng 'anka wirraka. 


“ Have we not opened tby breast for thee ? 
And taken off from thee thy burden?") 


it is not really poetry, because the writer did 
not deliberately intend to produce the 
rbythm ! 

ho same excuse is ed for the lines 
which Muhammad is related to have uttered 
tpromptn when his toe was wounded in 
abtle :— 


Sapeo el YUI Ja 
tangki Lo MIN Jar 5 
Hal anti illa isba'un damiti? 
Wa fi sabili Uahi ma lagiti. 
“ Art thou anything but a toe covered with 
blood? ' 


“ What has ha pena to thee has been in 
the road o Bag 


Arabic scholars (ses Kashfu Jetilahati "- 
Funin, in loco) divide the Arabic poets into 
six periods :— 

(1) Al-Jahiliyan, those in the time of igno- 
rance, or before Islim, such as the ancient 
Arabic poets Zubair, Tarafah, Imru '1 Yais, 
“Amr ibn Kulsim, al-Haris, and "Antarah. 

(2) Al-Mukhzaramun (lit. “ apurious"), 
those born in the time of ignorance, but who 
embraced Islim, as Labid and Hassan, whose 
names occur in the traditions. 

(3) Al-Mutagaddiman (lit, “ first”), those 
who were born in the time of Islim, of parents 
who were converts to Islim, aa Jarir and 
dare 

(4) Al-Muwalladun, those who were born 
of true-born Muslims, as Bashar. 

(5) Al-Muhdigin, the third generation of 
Muslim poets,as Abi Tammam,and Bukhtari. 

(6) Al-Muta'akhkhiran (it, “the last”), al) 
succeeding poets. 

The Mutagaddimim, the Muwalladun, and 
the Muhdigin, correspond with the Ashab, the 
Taby'in, and the Tabi “Tabr'un, or the three 
first generations of Muslims. 

There are seven poems of ancient Arabia, 
who are known in history as the Mu'allagat, 
or “suspended,” because they had been in 
turn suspended on the walls of the Makkan 
temple. They are nlso known as Muzahhabat, 
or the “ golden"' poems, because they were 
written in gold. The names of their authors 
are Zuhair, Tarafah, Imru 'I-Gais, “Amru ibn 
Kulsum,al-Haris, "Antarah, and Labid. The 
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last of the seven. cmbraced Islim. It is re- 
Iated that Labid had posted up in the Ka'bah 


his poem, beginning :— 
Jp IN Ya Le at SNI 
Ala kulla sha'in ma khala Uaha batilu. 
“ Know that everything is vanity but God.” 


But that when he saw the first verses of 
the Siratu 'I-Bagarah (ii) of the Gur'in 
pentas up, he withdrew his verses and em- 

raced Islim. Muhammad repaid Labid with 
the compliment that the words, “ Know that 
everything is vanity but God,” were the truest 
words ever uttered by a poet. (Mishkat, book 
xii. ch. x.) 

In the earlier part of his mission, Muham- 
mad affeoted to despise the poets, and in the 
@urin we find him saying (Sirah xxvi. 224), 
“Those who go astray follow the Uoeta $ 
and in tbe Traditiona, Mishkat, book. xxii 
Ch. x.: “A belly full of purulent matter is 
better than a belly full of poetry.” But 
when Labid and Hassin embraced Islim, the 
poets rise into favour, and the Prophet utters 
the wise but cautious saying, that “ poetry isa 
kind of composition, which if it is good it is 
good, and if itis bad itis bad.” In the battle 
with the Bani Guraizah, the Prophet called ont 
to Hassan the poet, Abuse the infidels in your 
verse, for tra the Holy Spirit ag the Hadis 
itis Gabriel) will help you” Itis also re- 
lated that the Prophet used to say, “ O Lord! 
help Hassin the poet by the Holy Epirit (or 
Gabriel).” 

Itis generally admitted by Arabic scholars 
that the golden age of Arabic poetry was that 
immediately preceding or contemporsneous 
with Muhammad, and that from the time of 
Muhammad there was agradual decline. This 
is not surprising,inasmuch as the @ur'in is con- 
sidered the most perfect model of coraposi- 
tion ever revealed to mankind, and to be 
written in the language of Paradise. 

Baron MacGuckin de Slane, in his Introduc- 
tion to Ibn Khallikan's Dictionary, says :— 

“The oldest monuments of Arabic litera- 
ture which we still possess were composed 
Within the century which preceded the birth 
of Muhammad, They consist in short pieces 
of verse uttered on the sepur of the moment, 
narrations of combats between hostile tribes, 
passages in rhythmical prose and kasidas 
(ansidahs), or elegies. ne study of these 
remains reveals the existence of a lanyruage 
perfect in its form and application, admirably 
suited to express the various ideas which the 
aspect of nature could suggest to & pastoral 
people, and as egually adapted to portray the 
fiercer passions of the mind. The variety of 
its inflections, the regularity of its syntax, 
and the harmony of its prosody, are not less 
striking, and they furnish in themselves a 
sufficient proof of the high degree of culture 
which the language of the Arabic nation had 
already attained. The superior merit of this 
early literature was ever afterwards acknow- 
ledged by the Arabs themselves. It furnished 
them not only with models, but ideas for 
their poetical productions, and ite influence 
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has aiways oontinued perceptible in the Ka- 
sida, whieh still contains tbe same thoughts, 
the same allusions as of old,and drags its slow 
length along in monotonous dignity. . ..(p. xn.) 

“The decline of Arabic poetry can be 
easily traced down from the acceasion of the 
Abbasides to tbe time of the Aiyubites: for 
many centuries the patrons of the belles- 
lertres wore of foreign extraction, and writers 
who sought their favour were obliged to con- 
form their own judgment to that of persons 
who were in general unable to appreciate the 
true besuties of literary compositions. Works 
which had obtained the patronage of the 
prince could not fail to fix the attention of 
other poets, who took them as models which 
they strove to imitate and to surpass. The 
opinion held in the- schools that the ancient 
kasidas were masterpieces of art, contributed 
also to the perversion of good taste, their 
plan and ideas wore servilely copied, and it 
was by refinement of expression alone that 
writera could display their talent: verbal 
guibbles, far-fetched allusions, thougbts bor- 
Fowod from the old writers, and strained 80 
asto be aa recognisable, such were the 
means by which they strove to attain origi- 
nality, sense was sacrificed to sound, the 
most discordant ideas were linked together 
for the futile advantage of obtaining & re- 
currence of words having & similar written 
form or & similar pronunciation: poets wrote 
for the ear and the eye, not for the mind, and 
yet tbe high estimation in which their pro- 
duotions were held may be judged from the 
readiness of Ibn Khailikin to guote them. 
His taste was that of the age in which he 
lived, and the extracts which he gives enable 
the reader to form an idea of the Arab mind 
at the period of the Orusades. The same 
feeling of impartiality which induces me to 
@upresa s0 severe & censure ON the generality 
of the Islamic poets, Obliges me also to make 
some exceptions. The kasidas of al-Muta- 
nabbi are full of fire, daring originality, and 
depth of thought, he often reaches the sub- 
lime, and his style, though blemiahed by occa- 
sional faults: is very fine: al-Bohtori is re- 
markable for grace and eleyance : Abti-l-Ala 
for dignity and beauty: but Ibn-al-Farid 
seems superior to them all, his pieces teem 
with sentiment and poetry, in his mystic reve- 
ries he soars towarde the confines of another 
world pervaded with spiritual beauty, and 
glides with the reader from one enchanting 
scene to another: the judgment is captivated 
by the genius of the poet, and can hardiy 

rceive the traits of false taste which dis- 
agus from time to time, his admirable style. 

ring pointed out the influence of the ka- 
sida, or elegy, it may not be amiss to sketch 
the plan generally followed in this species of 
composition. The poet, accompanied by two 
friends, approaches, after & long journey 
through the desert, to the place where he saw 
his mistress the year before, and where he 
hopes to meet her again At his reguest, 
they direct the camels on which they are 
monnted towards the spot, but the ruins of 
the -rustic dwellinge, the withered moss, 
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brushwood, and branches of trees, with which 
were formed the frail abodes where the tribe 
had passed the summer, the hearthstones 
blackened by the fire, the solitary raven 
hovering around in search ofa scanty nourish- 
ment every object he perceives strikes him 
with the conviction that his beloved and her 
family have yremoved to some other region 
in the desert. Overcome with grief, heedlese 
of the consolations of his friends, who exhort 
him to be firm, he long remains plunged in 
silent afliction 5 at length he tinds relief in & 
torrent of tears, and, raising up his head, he 
@xtemporizes @ mournful elegy. He com- 
mences by mentioning the places which he 
had alleady visited in hopes of Anding her 
whom he loved,and calls to mind the dangers 
which he bad encountered in the desert. He 
describes the camel which, though fatigued, 
still full of ardour, had borne him into the 
depths of the wildernese, he vaunts his own 
courage and extols the glory of his tribe. An 
adventure which happened on the previous 
night then comes to his memory : a fire blaz- 
ing on a lofty hill, had attracted their atten- 
tion and guided thera to the tent of a gene- 
rous Arab, where they found shelter and 
hospitality. He then praises the charms of 
his mistress, and complains of tbe psins of 
love and absence, whilst his companions hurry 
him away. He casts a parting look towards 
the place where she had resided, and lo! & 
dark cloud, fringed with rain, add rent with 
lightnings, overhangs the spot. This aight 
Alls his beart with joy! an abundant shower 
is about to shed new life upon the parched 
soil, and thus ensure a rich erbage for the 
focks: the family of his beloved will then 
soon return, and settle again in their former 
habitation. 

“Such may be considered as the outline of 
the pastoral kasida. In these productions 
the same ideas almost constantly recur, 
and the same words freguently serve to ex- 

ress them. The eulogistic kasida, or poem 
in praise of some great man, assumes also 
the same form, with the sole diference that 
in place of a mistress itis a generous patron 
whom the poet goes to visit, or else, after 

raising the object of his passion, he cele- 
bana the noble gualities of the man who is 
alwaya ready, with abundant gifts, to bestow 
consolation on the afflicted lover. 

“It results from this that a person familiar 
with the mode of composition followed in the 
kasida, can often, from & single word in & 
verse, perceive the drift of the poet, and dis- 
cover, almost intuitively, the thoughta which 
are to follow. He has thus a means of deter- 
mining the true readings amidst the mass of 
errors with which copyists usually disfigare 
Arabic poetry knowing what the poet intenda 
to say, he feels no longer any dificulty in 
disengaging the author's words from the 
faults of a corrupted text. The same pecu- 
liarity is freguently perceptible in pieces ofta 
fow verses: these generally reproduce some 
of the ideas contained in the kasida, and for 
this reason they are justly styled fragments 
by Arabic writers, 
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“ There exist, also, some compositions of an 
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original form : such are the dibuit, or distich, 
and the mawdlia, both borrowed from the 
Persians, and the muwashshaha, invented in 
Spain by Ibn Abd Rabbih. Pieces of this 
kind became general favourites by the novelty 
of their form and matter: the mawilia was 
adopted by the dervishes, and the muwash- 
staha was cultivated with passion and at- 
tained its perfection in Andalusia, whence it 
Was transported to the East. It cannot be 
denied that the Moorish poets, with all their 
@xtravagance of thought and expression, were 
far superior in their perception of the beau- 
ties of nature and the delicacies of sentiment, 
to their brethren of the East, and the Euro- 
pean reader will often discover in their poems, 
With some surprise, the same ideas, meta- 
phors, and systems of versification, which 
Characterise the works of the troubadours and 
the early Itulian poets. 

“' An idea borrowed from the ante-Islamic 
8, and of freguent recurrence in the kasi- 
of Iater authors, is the taif al-khidl (@rfu 

'Lkhiyal),or phantom. The lover journeys with 


— 555 


a caravanthrough the desert: for many nights 1 


his grief at being separated from his beloved 
prevents him from sleeping, but at length he 
yields to fatigue and closes his eyes. Aphantom 
then approaches towards him, unseen by all 
but himself, and in it he recognises the image 
Of his mistress, come to visit and console him. 
Ik was sent to him by the beloved, or rather 
it is herself in epirit, who has crossed the 

waste and feeted towards his couch: 
she, too, bad slept, but it was to go and see 
her lover in her dreams. They thus meet 
in spite of the foes and spies who always 
surround the poet, ready to betray him if he 
obtain an interview with the beloved, and 
Who are 80 jealous, that they hinder him from 
Sleeping, lest he should see her.image in his 
dream: it is only when they slumber that he 
dare close his eyes. 

“ The figurative language of the Muslim 
poots is often difficult tobe understood. The 
narcissus is the eye: the feeble stem of that 
plant bends languidly under its flower, and 
thus recalis to mind the Janguor of the eyes. 
Pearis signify both tears and teeth, the latter 
are sometimes called hailstones, from their 
Whiteness and moisture: the lips are corne- 
lians or rubiess the gums a pomegranate 
flowers the dark foliage of the myrtle is 
synonymous with the black hair of the ve- 
loved, or with the first down which appears 
on the cheeks of youths at the period of 
puberty. The down itself is called the izar 
or head-stall of the bridle, and the curve of 
the ixfr is compared to the letters /im and 
hem. Ringletstrace on the cheek or neck the 
letter wdw : they are also called scorpions, 
either for their dark colour or their agitated 
movements : the eye is a sword: the ayelids, 
scabbards: the whitencss of the complexion, 
camphor : and an mole or beauty-spot, musk, 
which term denotes also dark hair. A mole 
is sometimes compared also to an ant creep- 
ing on the cheek towards the honey of the 
mouth « handsome face is both 2 full-moon 
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and day: black hair is night: the wasiat is a 
willow-branch, or a lance: the water of the 
face is me akepast a poet selis the water of 
his face when he bestows mercenary praises 
on @ rich patron devoid of every noble 
guality. 

“Some of the verses in Arabic poetry (aa 
in all Eastern poetry) are of a nature such as 
precludes translation. Had they been com- 

ored by a female on a youth whom she 
oved, they would seldom otfer anything ob- 
jectionable, but as the case is not so, tbey 
are utterly repugnant to European readers, 
It must not, however, be supposed that they 
are always the produce of a degraded pas- 
Sion, in many cases they were the usual ex- 
pression of simple friendship and affection, or 
of those platonic attachments which the 
translated worka of some Greek philosophers 
first taught the Moslims. Indeed, love and 
friendship are 80 closely confounded by them, 
that they designate both feelings by the same 
word, and it is not uncommon to meet epis- 
tles addressed by one aged doctor to another, 
and containing sentiments of the strongest 
kind, but which are the expression of friend- 
sbip only. It often happens, also, that a poet 
describes his mistress under the attributes of 
the other sex, lest he should offend that ex- 
cessive prudery of Oriental feelings which, 
since the fourth century of Islamism, scarcely 
allows anallusion to women, and more parti- 
cularly in poetry, and this rigidnesa is still 
carried 80 far, that at Cairo public ningers 
dare not amuse their suditors with a song in 
which the beloved is indicated as a female. 
Some of those pieces have also 4 mystic im- 
port, as the commentators of Hafiz, Saadi, 
and Shebisteri, have not failed to obserye.” 
(Jb, p. xxxiii. et seg.) 


POLL-TAX. fsrzyan.j 
POLYGAMY. In Muhammadan- 


ism, polygamy has the express sanction of the 
Gur'in, and is, therefore, held to be a divine 
ng kata Vide Saratu 'n-Nisa', or Chapter 
iv. 3: — 

“But if ye cannot do justice between or- 
pbans, then marry what seems geod to you of 
Women, by twos, or threes, or fours: and if 
ye fear that ye cannot be eguitable, then only 
one, or what your right hand possesses ” (i.e 
female slaves 

Gempar this with the teaching of the Tal- 
mud :— 

“ A man may marry many wives, for Rabba 
saith it is lawful to do any if he can provide 
for them. Nevertheless, the wise men have 
given good adrice, that a man should not 
marry more than four wives” (Arbuh. 
Turim. Ev. Hazaer, 1.) 

But although permission to indulge in po- 
Iygamy is clear and unmistakable, the 
Opening verse of the Siirah from which the 
above is taken, seems to imply some slight 
leaning to monogamy as the highest form of 
married life, for it reads thus :— 

“O ye men! fear your Lord, who created 
you from one soul, and created therefrom its 
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mate, and diffased from them twain nume- 
rous men and women.” 

In the Ain-i-Akbari, it is related that a 
certain Mujtahid, or enlightened doctor, mar- 
ried eighteen wives, for he rendered the 
Arabic word magna, “ double,” and read the 
text already guoted, “ Marry whaterer women 
you like two and two, three and three, and 
four and four.” And in the same work it is 
said that another learned Maulawi married 
eight wives, because he read the verse—“ two 
#three # four -nine” ! 


| 
| 
| 


Al-Baizawi, the Jalalan, and other Sunni ' 


commentators, are all agreed that the true 
reading of the verse limits the number of 
lawful wives tofour. The Shivahs also hold 
the same opinion, but they sanction Mut'ah, or 
“ temporary marriages.” (MUTAH.) 

In the face of the united testimony of Islam 
founded tipon the express injunctions of the 
@ar'in, Syed Ameor Ali has the audacity to 
state in his Critical Eramination of the Life 
and Teachings of Muhammad, p. 223, that “ the 
greatest an 


most reprehensible mistake com- 1 


mitted by Christian writers, is to suppose that 


Muhammad either adopted or legalised poly- 
gamy. The old idea of his having introduced 
it—a sign only of the ignorance of those 
who hold it—is by tbis time exploded, but 
the opinion that he adopted and legalised the 
custom is still maintained by the common 
masses as by many learned in Christendom. 
No belief can be more false”! 

In his more recent work on the Personal 
Law of the Muhammadans, the same writer 
remarka :— 

« Muhammad restrained polygamy by limit- 
ing the maximum number of contempora- 
neous marriages, and by making absolute 
eguity towarde all obligatory on the man. It 
is worthy of note that the clause in the 
@argn, which contains the permission to con- 
tract four contemporaneous marriages is im- 
mediately followed by & sentence which cuts 
down the significance of the preceding pa8- 
sage to its normal and legitimate dimensions. 
The former passage says, ' You may marry 
two, three, or four wives, bat not more. The 
subseguent lines declare, “but if you cannot 
deal eguitably and justly with all you sball 
marry only one." The extreme importance of 
this proviso, bearing especially in mind the 
meaning which is attached to the word 
“eguity' (“ad/) in the @uranic teachings, has 
hot been lost sight of by the great thinkers 
of the Moslem world. Even s0 early as the 
third century of the era of the Hijra during 
the reign of al-Maimin, the first Motazalite 
doctors taught that the developed @uranic 
laws inculcated monogamy. And though the 
cruel persecutions of the mad bigot, Mutaw- 
wakil, prevented the general diffusion of their 
teachings, the conviction is gradually forcing 
itself on MI sides, in all advanced Moslem 
communities, that polygamy is as much op- 

osed to the Islamic lawa as it is to the 
general progress of civilised society and true 
cnlture.. In India especially, this idea ia be- 
coming & strong moral, if not a religious con- 
viction, and many extraneous circumstances 
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in combination with this growing feeling are 
tending to root ont the existence of polygamy 
from among the Mussulmans. A custom bas 
grown up in that country which is largely 
followed by all classes of ta community, of 
drawing up a marriage deed containing a for- 
mal renunciation, on the part of the future 
husband, of any right or semblance of right 
which he migbt possess or claim to possess 
to contract a second marriage during the 
existence of the first. This custom serves as 
a most efficacious check upon the Krowth and 
the perpetuation of the institution of poly- 
gamy. In India mord than ninety-five per 
cent, of Muhammadans are at the present 
moment, either by conviction or necessity, 
monogamists. Among the educated classes, 
versed in the history of their ancestors, and 
able to compare it with the records of other 
nations, the custom is regarded with disappro- 
bation, amounting almost to disgust. In 
Persia, according to Colonel Macgregor's 
statement, only two per cent. of the popula- 
tion enjoy the guestionable luxary of plura- 
lity of wives. It is earnestly to be to ed 
that before long & general synod of Moslem 
doctors will authoritatively declare that poly- 
gamy, like slavery, is abhorrent to the laws 
ot Islam." (Personal Law of the Muhamma- 
dans, p. 28.) 

Syud Ahmad Khan Bahadur, in his essay, 
Whether Islam has been beneficial or inju- 
rious to Society in general, on the contrary, 
defends the institution of polygamy as divine, 
and guotes John Milt»n, Mr. Davenport, and 
Mr. Higgins, as Christian writers who detended 
the practice. 

The Prophet ciaimed oonsiderable indul- 
gence for himself in the matter, and marri 
eleven wives. (wIvES OF THE PROPHRET.) 

The views of Dr. Marcus Doda in his Mo- 
hammed, Buddha, and Christ (p. 58), givean 
able and interesting summary of the sub- 
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ect :— 

“ The defence of polygamy has been under- 
taken from various points of view, and with 
varying degrees of insight and of esrnestness. 
But one cannot detect much progress among 
its defenders. F. W. Newman has nothing to 
say in its favour which had not previously 
been suggested by Voltaire nothing”, we may 
say, which does not occur to anyone who 
wishes to present the argument for a plura- 
lity of vwives. Itis somewbat Jate in the day 
to becalled upon to argue for monogamy as 
abstractly right. Speculators like Aristotle 
(Econ. i. 2, 8), who have viewed the subject 
both as statesmen having a regard to what is 
practicable and will conduce to social pros- 
perity, and as philosophers reasoning from 
first principles, have long ago demanded for 
their ideal society, not only monogamy, but 
also that mutual respect and love, and that 
atrict purity and modesty, which olygamy 
kills. Let us say briefiy that the Gang ground 
conscience recognises as warranting two per- 
sons to become one in fesh is tbat they be, 
Arst of all, one in spirit. That abaolute sur- 
render of the person which constitutes mar- 
riage is justified only by the circumstances 
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that it is & surrender of the heart as well, and 
that it is mutual. To an ideal love, poly- 
gamy is abhorrent and impossible. As Mo- 
hammed himself, in another connection, and 
With more than Iis usual profundity, said, 
$ God has not puttwo hearts in you.' This is 
the grand law imbedded in our nature, and by 
which it is secured that the children born 
into the world be the fruit of the devoted sur- 
render of one human spirit to another: hy 
Wbich, in other words, it is secured that love, 
the root principle of all human virtue and 
duty, be transmitted to the child and born in 
it. This is tho beneficent Inw expressed in 
monogamy, and this law is traversed and 
robbed of its effects precisely in so far as 
even monogamous marriages are prompted 
by flesbly or worldiy rather than by spiritunl 
motives. The utilitarian argument Mr. 
Lecky (Hist. European Morals, vol. ii. p- 295) 
has summed up in three sentences: “ Nature, 
by making the number cf males and females 
nearly egual, indicates it as natural. In no 
other form of marriage can the government 
of the family, which is one of the chief ends 
of marriage, be 80 happily sustained, and in 
no other does the woman assume the position 
of the egual of man," But we have here 
to do only with Mohammedan apologists, and 
their reasonings are somewhat perplexing : 
for they first maintain that nature intended 
us to be polygamists (see Syud Ahmad's 
Essay, p. 8: Syud Ameer Alis Urit, Eram., 
p- 225), and then, secondiy, declare that the 
greatest and most reprehensible mistake com- 
mitted by Christian writers is to sappose that 
Mohammed either adopted or legalised 

Iygamy.” Probably the most that can 
be said for Mohammed in regard to this 
matter, is that he restricted polygamy, and 
that its abolition was impossible and unsuit- 
able to the population he had to do with. 

“ The allegation, however, that Mohammed 
confined polygamy within narrower limits 
than the Arabs had previously 'recognised, 
though true, is immaterial. For, in the firat 
place, he restricted polygamy indeed in 
others, but not in his own case: and thus 
left upon the minds of his followers the ine- 
Vitable impression that an unrestricted poly- 
gamy was the higher state of the two. 

“In the second place, while he restricted 
the number of lawful wives, he did not re- 
atrict the number of slave-concubines. In 
the third place, his restriction was practically 
of little value, because very few men could 
afford to keep more than four wives. And, 
lastly, as to the principle, he left it precisely 
Where it was, for as Mr. Freeman justly ob- 
serves (Lectures, p. 69): "This is one of 
the cases in which the first step is everything. 
The difference between one wife and two is 
everything : that between four and five thou- 
sand is comparatively nothing.” 

“ And if the principle be. defended as at 
. Jenst relatively good, nothing is to be urged 
against this as matter of fact, -althovgh the 
circumstance has been overlooked, that al- 
ready very many thousands of Christian Arabs 
had found it guite possible to live in mono- 
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| gamy. But that polygamy is not incom- 
pera With 'a sound, if not sctly deve- 
oped, morality, and with the highest tone of 
feeling, no one who has read the history of 
Israel will be disposed to deny. That it may 
suit a racein & cortain stage of ita develop- 
ment, and may in that stage lead to purer 

| living and surer moral growth than its pro- 

| hibition would, may be granted. But neces- 
sarily the religion which incorporates in ite 

| code of morals such allowances, stamps itself 

| ns something short of the final religion.” 

| (rARRraGr, MoT/Ag, wrvEs, womex.) 


POTIPHAR. Arabic @itfir ( yedas), 


or Itfir (,ekbt). The treasurer of 
Egvpt in the time of Joseph, and the husband 
of Zulaikhah. (vosepx.) 

salat (By » pl. 


PRAYER. Arabic 
salawit. Persian namis (JW), pl. 
namazha. 

Prayer is the second of the five founda- 
tions, or pillars, of pratical religion in Islam, 
and is a devotional exercise which every 
Muslim is reguired to render to God at least 
five times a day, namely, at the early morn- 
ing, midday, afternoon, evening, and night, 

The general duty of prayer is freguently 
enjoined in the @ur'in, but it is remarkable 
that in no single passage are the fiva periods 
mentioned. 

See Siratu 'r-Rim (xxx.), 17: « Glority 
God when it is evening (iasa”) and at morn- 
ing (subh),—and to Him be praise in the 
heavens and the earth,—and at afternoon 
(Cashi), and at noon-tide (zuhr).” (But all 
Commentators are agreed that mas@' includes 
both sunset and after sunset: and, therefore, 
both the Mughrib and “Ashiyah prayers.) 

Sirah xi. 116: “ Observe prayer at oarly 
morning, at the close of the day, and at the 
approach of night: for the good deeds drive 
away the evil deeds.” 

Surah xx. 180: “Put up then with what 
they say: and celebrate the praise of thy 
Lord before the sunrise, and before ita set- 
ting, and some time in the night do thou 
praise Him, and in the extremes of the day, 
that thou haply mayest please Him.” 

Sirah xvii. 80: “ Observe prayer at sun- 
set, till the first darkening of the night, and 
the daybreak reading—for the daybreak 
reading hath its witnesses, and watch unto 
it in the night: this shall be an excess in 
service.” 

Sirah ii. 42: “ Seek aid with patience and 
prayer.” 

Sirah iv. 1-4: “When ye have fulfilled 
your prayer, remember God standing and 
sitting, and Iying on your sides : and when ye 
are in safety, then be steadfast in praver. 
Verily prayer. is for the believers prescribed 
and timed.” 

According to the Traditions, Muhammad 
professed to have received instructions to 
recite prayers five times a day, during his 
mi'raj, or ascent to heaven, The tradition 
runs thus:— 

|. “The divine injunctions for prayer were 
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originally fifty times & day. And as I passed 
Moses (in heaven, during my aacent), Moses 
anid to me, ' What have you been ordered ? ' 
I replied, “Fifty times !' Then Moses said, 
“ Verily your people will never be able to 
bear it, for I tried the children of Israel with 
fifty times a day, but they could not manage 
it” Then I returned to the Lord and asked 
for some remission. And ten prayers were 
taken off. Then I pleaded again and ten 
more were remitted. And s0 on until at last 
they were reduced to five times. Then I 
went to Moses, and he said, ' And how many 
prayera have you been ordered?' And I re- 
plied “ Five” And Moses said, " Verily I tried 
the children of Israel with even five, but it 
did not succeed. Return to your Lord, and 
ask for a further remission.” But I asid, “I 
have asked until I am guite ashamed, and I 
cannot ask again”” (See Sahihu Muslim, 
vol i. p. 91.) 

This Salat, or liturgical service, has thus 
become one of the most prominent features 
of the Muhammadan religion, and very nume- 
rous are the injunctions regarding it which 
have been handed down in the traditiona. 
There are various minor differences amongst 
the numerous secta of Islim regarding the 
formula, but ite main features are alike in all 
countries. 

We shall describe prayer according to the 
Hanafi sect of Sunni Muslims. 

Itis absolutely noccessary that the service 
should be performed in Arabic: and that the 
clothes and body of the worsbipper should 
be clean, and that the praying-place ahould 
be free from all impurity. It may be said 
either privately, or in company, or ina 
mosgue—although services in a mosgue Are 
more meritorious than those elsewhere. 

The stated prayers aro always preceded by 
the ablution of the face, hands, and feet. 
(asuorion.) , 

At the time oi publs prayer, the mu'azzin, 
or “ crier,” ascends the minaret, or stands at 
the side of the mosgue nearest the public 
thoroughfare, and gives the azdn, or “ call to 
prayer,” as follows :— 

“God ie great! God ia great! God is 

great! Godis great! 
I bear witness that there is no god but 
God! 
I bear witness that there is no god but 
God | 
TI bear witness that Muhammad is the 
Apostle of God! 
I bear witness that Muhammad is tho 
Apostle of God! 
Come to prayers! Come to prayers! 
Come to salvation! Come to salvation ! 
(The | Shi'ahs add “ Come to yood 
works!”) 
There is no other god but God!” 
(The Shivuhs recite the last sentence 
twice.) 
In the carly morning the following sen- 
tence is added: “ Prayers are better than 


sleep!" 












THR MU'AZZN CALLING THE AZAN FROM & 
ynaret. (4. F. Hole.) 


When the prayers are said in a congrega- 
tion or in the mosgue, they begin with the 
Igamah, which is & recitation of the same 
words as the azin, with the addition of the 
sentence, “ Prayers are now ready1” The 





TUE NIYAH. 


regular form of prayer then begins with the 
Niyuh, which is said standing, with the 
hands on cither side :— 

« I have purposed to offer up to God only, 
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with a sincere heart this morning (or, as the 
Case may be) With my face @iblah-wards, 
two (or, as the case may be) rak'ah prayera 
Farg (Sunnah, or Nafi)" 





TAF TAKBIR-I-TAHRIMAH, 


Then follows the Takbir-i-Tahrimah, said 
w?Ih the thumbs louching the lobules of the 
nata and the open hands on each side Of the 

ace :— , 


" God is yrout 1” 





THE GIYAM 


The Giyam, or standing position. The right 
hand placed upon the left, below the navel 
(th Siar 


€ Shafi'is, and the 1wo other orthodor | 


sects, place their hands 
as also the Wahhabis 2 the Shi'ahs keep 


on their breusts, ' 
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their hands on esther side. In all the secta 
the women perform the Riyam with their 
hands on thetr breasts), und the «yes looking 
to Ike ground in selj-abasement. Duri 
which 48 said the Subhan (the Shx'aks omst 
the Subhin) :— 
“ Holiness to Thee, O God! 

And praise be to Thee ! 

Great is Thy name! 

Great is Thy greatness | 

There is no deity but Theo!” 


The Tatawwus, or A'izubillah, is then said 
as follows :— 


“I seek refuge from God from cursed 
Satan.” 


After which the Tasmiyah 1s repeated :— 


“In the name of God, the compassionate, | 
the merciful,” | 


Then follows the Fatihah, viz, the Jirat 
chapter of the Guran :— 
“ Praise be to God, Lord of all the worlda ! 
The compassionate, the merciful ! 
King of the day of reckoning ! 
Thee only do we worship, and to Thee 
only do we ory for help. 
Guide Thou us in the straight path, 
The path of those to whom Pon hast 
been gracious : 
With whom Thou art not angry, 
And who go not astray.— Amen.” 


er this the worshtpper can repeat as man 
pe Of the dupa 28 he La wish, 4 
should, at least, recite one long or two short 
verses. The following chapter is usually 
recited, name 'y, the Suratu Likatas, or the 


11th chapter: 


“ Say: He is God alone : 
God the Eternal ! 
He begetteth not, 
And is not begotten 5 
And there is none like unto Him." 





THE RUKUs, 


The Takbir-i. Ruki', said whilst making an 
Inclination of the head and body and 
placing the hands upon the knees, separat- 
Ing the fingers a little, 


“ God is great!” 
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Tasbih-i-Stj recited as the worshipper 
hate and then kis Torekoad 
to the ground. 


The Tasbih-i-Ruki', said in the same pos: 
ture, 
“I extol the holiness of my Lord, the 
Great ! 

(The Shi'ahs here add “and with His 
praise" This is also added by the 

Shivahs to the Tasbih-i-Stjdah.) 
«JI extol the holiness of my Lord, the 








Great ! 
“TI extol the holiness of my Lord, the 
Great!” 
The (iyam-i-Samis Ullah or Tami, said 
with the body erect, but, unlike the former 
Giyam, the hands being placed on cither 





TAS TASBIH-I-8IJDAH. 
“TI extol the holiness of my Lord, the most 


High! 
“Iextol the holiness of my Lord, the most 


High ! 

“T extol the holinesa of my Lord, the most 

High!” 

Then rai ing his head and body and sinking 
backward upon his heels, and placing has 
hands upon his thighs, he says 'the Takbir- 
i-Jalsah (the Shi'ahs here omit the Takbir, 
and say instead, “I rise and sit by the 
power of God!” 

“ God is great!” 





TBE TASMI'. 
ride. The Imam says aloud (when the 


prayera are said by @ person alone he 
ala both sentences): — : 


«“ God hears him who praises Him." 
The people then respond in a low voice— 
“O Lord, Thou art praised." 





THE TAKBIR-I-JALSAH. 


8 
Tiga, skit penetading 08 before be age 
« God is great!" 
And then during the prostration the Tasbih- 
i-Sijdah as before. 
“T extol the holiness of my Lord, the most 


High! 
“TI extol the holinesa of my Lord, the most 


igh 1!" 
“JI extol the holiness of my Lord, the most 
High !” : 

Then, if at the close of one rak'ah, he repeats 
the akhir standing, when it is called 
Takbir-i-Uiyam, but at the end of two 
rak'ahs, and at the close of the prayer he 
repsats it silting, when it 1s called akbir- 
i-Kowiid. (The Ski'ahs here recite the 





TAKBIRU '6-8IJDAH. 


Takbir-i-Sijdah, said as the worshipper 
drops on his knees. 
“ God is great!” | 
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Takbir :—« God is 1? sotth the 
thumba towcking the lobules of the car, and 
add, “JI seek forgiveness from God, ny 
Lord, and I repeni hefore Him!” 

“God is great!” 

Here ends one rak'ah or form of prayer. The 
next rak'ah begins with the Fatihah or Ist 
chapter of.the Gur'in. At the close o 
€very two rak'ahs he recites the Tahiyah, 





THE TAHIYAH, 


which is said whilat kneeling upon the 
7 His dai oot bent under him he 
ats upon it, and places his hands upon his 
nees and saya (the Shi'ahs omit the Ta- 
Kiyah) pa 


“ The adorations of the tongue are for God, 
and also the adorations of the body, and 
alme-giving ! 

“Peace bg on thee, O Prophet, with the 
merc of God and Flis blessing ! Gal N 

bace be upon us and upon 1s - 
teous servants fe : 2. 








THE TASHAHHUD. 


Then raising the first finger of the right hand 
| Re recites the Tashahhtid — 
“I testify tbat there ia no deity but God 
the Shiahs add, “ who has no partner”): and 
testify that Muhammad is the servant of 
d, and the messenger of God!” . 
(Every Iwo rak'ahs close with the Tashah- 
The Dariid is said whilat in the 
same posture.) 
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“O God, have mercy on Muhammad and 
on his descendanta (the Sihi'ahs merely recite : 
“ God have mercy on Muhammad and his de- 
scendants” 5 and omit the rest), as Thon didst 
have mercy on Abraham and on his descend- 
ants. 'Thou art to be praised, and Thou art 

t. 0 God, bless Muhammad and his 
Her Mor) as Thou didst bless: Abraham 
and his descendanta ! 

“Thou art to be praised, and Thou art 
great!” 

Then the Dua — 

“O God our Lord, give us the blessings 
of this life, and also the blessings of life 
#telanting, Save us from the torments of 

re. 

(The Du'@ is omitted by the Shi'ahs, who 
recita the following instead: “ Peace be on tkee, 
O Prophet, with tha mercy of God and His 
blessing! Peace be upon us, and upon Gods 
righteous servants ! ” 

He then closes with the Salim. 





Turning the head round to the right, he 
saya — 


“The peace and mercy of God be with 
you." 





Turning the head round to the left, ha 
says— 

“The peace and meroy of God be with 

you.” 











PRAYER 
At the ciose of the whole set of prayers, 
thatis of Farz, Sunnah, Nafi, or Witr, the 


worshipper raises his hands and offers up 
a Munajat, or “supplication.” This usually 





THE MUNAJAT. 


consista of prayers selected from the @ur'an 
or Hadis. They oughtto be said in Arabic, 
although they are freguently offered up in 
the vernacular. 

Such supplications were highly commended 
by Muhammad, who is related to have 
said :— 


| The Names of the Time of Prayer. 








dad 
ga 
Arabic. Persian. Urdu. AM uh 3 
1514 5 
3 . 
BRA 5 (Bag 
w & Kia |& 
1|From dawn to| Salatu '1- | Namaz-i- Fajr Ki 2 
5 sunrise. Fajr. Subh. Namaz. 
ta 
4 
z 2| When the sun | Salatu 'z- Namaz-i- | Zuhr Ki 4 4 2 2 
Ah has begun to| Zuhr. Peshin. Namaz. 
s decline. 
a 
8 | |3| Midway between | Salatu '1- Nhmaz-i- | “Asr Ki | 4 4 
3 No. 2 and 4. “Aar. Digar. Namaz. 
& 
2 | lylA tow minutes | Salatu 'I- | Namaz-i- | Maghrib 8s| 2| 2 
yr. after sunset. Maghrib. | Shim. | Ki Namaz. 
| 
B | Isl When the night | Salatu 'I- Namiz-i- | “Isha' Ki 4 4&| 2| 2 
has closed in. “Isha. Khuftan. | Namaz. 
4 1| when the sun | Salitu 1- | Namaz-i- Ishrag Ki 8 
: has wellrisen. | “Ishrag. | “Ishrig. | Namaz. 
ai 
88 91 About 11 o'clock | Salatu 'z- Namiaz-i- | Zuha Ki 8 
23 AM Zuba. | Chast. | Namaz. 
3 
2 31 After midnight. | Salatu 't- | Namaz-i- Tahajjud 9 
Aa" Tabajjud. | Tahajjud. |Ki Namaz. 
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« Supplication is the marrow of worship." 

“There is nothing better before God than 
supplication.” 

“ Supplicate God when ye are certain of 
its approval, and know that God accepis not 
the supplication of a nogligent heart.” 

« Verily your Lord is ashamed of his ser- 
vants when they raise up their hands to Him 
in supplication to return them empt 2 

These daily prayers are either Karz, Sun- 
nah, Nafi, or Witr. Farz, are those rak'abs 
(or forms of prayer), said to be enjoined by 
God. Sunnah, those founded on the practice 
of Muhammad. Nafi, the voluntary per- 
formance of two rak'ahs, or more, which 
may be omitted without sin Witr, an odd 
number of rak'ahs, either one, three, five, or 
seven, said after the night prayer. Thase 
divisions of prayer are entirely distinct from 
each other. They each beginafresh with the 
Niyah, and worshippers may rest for awhile 
between them, but not converse on worldly 
subjects. The Wahhabis think it correct to 
say the Sunnah prayers in their houses and 
only the Farz prayers in the mosgue. 

The five times of prayer are known as 
Luhr, “Asr, Maghrib, "Ish@, and Fajr. There 
are also three voluntary periode called Ishrdg, 
Zuha, and Tahajjud. 

The following is a table showing the exact 
number of rak'ahs to be performed at each 
service :— 





The Number of Rak'ahs said. 
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Aceording to the above table, & devout 
Muslim recites the same form of prayer at 
least seventy-five times in the day, 

“Abdu 'Ilih ibn “Umar relates that the 
Prophet said, “ The time for Yuhr prayers 
begins from the inclination of the sun to- 
wards the west and closesat the time when 
the shadow of a person shall be the length of 
his own stature, which time marks the be- 
ginning of the "Asr prayers, and the time of 
the “Asr prayers is from that time till the sun 
assumcs Aa yellow appearance. The time of 
Blagkrib prayers is from sunset Rs long as 
the red appearance in the horizon remains. 
The time of “Isha' prayers is from that time 
till midnight. And the time of the Fajr 
prayers is from the brenk of Uay till tho sun 
rises. Therefore, when the sun has risen you 
must not recite the morning prayer, for the 
gun rises between the horns of the devil.” 
(Mishkat, book iv. ch. ii) 

It is the ordinary custom of Muslims to say 
their prayers with their feet uncovered, but 
atrictly according to the Traditions it is 
lawful to cover the feet with boots or shoes 
during prayer, provided they are free from 
impurity, 

Shaddad ibn Aus relates that Muhammad 
said, “ Act the reverse of the Jews in your 
prayer, for they do not pray in boota and 
shoes.” 

Abti Sa'id al-Khudri relates that “the 
Prophet said prayers with his companions, 
and all on a sudden took of his shoes, and 
put them down on his left side, and when the 
people obsorved it, they took off theirs also: 
and when the Propbet had finished the 
prayors, he said, ' What caused you to take 
off your shoes?' They replied, ' We did 80 
In order to follow your example.” And the 
Prophet said, ' Verily Gabriel came to me and 
told me there was a little tilth upon my 
shoes: therefore, wben any one of you goes 
into a Masjid, look well at your shoes first : 
and if you perceive any dirt, wipe it off, and 
then say your prayera in them.”” (Mishkat, 
book-ir. ch. ix. pt. 2.) 

Any wandering of the eyes, or of the mind, 
a conghing or the like, answering a guestion, 
or any action not prescribed to be performed, 
must be strictly avoided (unless it is between 
the Sunnah prayers and the /arz, or be dif- 
ficult to avoid: for it is held nilowable to 
make three alight irregular motions, or de- 
viations from correct deportment) : otherwise, 
the worshipper must begin again and recite 
his prayers with due reverence, e 

Ta on arrive late, he merely recites 
the Niyah and Takbir, and then joins the 
congregation in that part of the service in 
which they are engaged. 

Tbe Muslim may say his five daily prayers 
in his home, or shop, or in the atreet or 
road, but there are said to be special blesa- 
ings attending prayer recited in a congre- 


tion, 
Ca addition to the daily prayers, the fol- 
lowing are special services for special occa- 


Salitu -Jum'ah—" Tbs Friday Prayer.” 


PRAYER 


It consista of two rak'ahs after the daily 
meridian prayer. 

Salatu 'I-Musafir.—“ Prayers for & tra- 
veller.” Two rak'ahs instead of the usual 
number at the meridian, afternoon, and night 
prayers. 

Salatu “-Khauf— The prayers of fear” 
Said intime of war. They are two rak'ahs 
recitod first by one regiment or company and 
then by the other, 

Salatu M-Tarawih.—Twenty rak'ahs recited 
every cvening during the Ramazin, imme- 
diately after the fifth daily prayer. 

Salatu 'I-Istikhirah.—Prayers for succosa 
or gnidance. The person who is mbout to 
undertake any special business perfcrms two 
rak'ah prayers und then goes to sleep. 
During his slumbers he may expect to have 
“ilham,” or inspiration, as to the undertak- 
ing for which he seeks guidance ! 

Salatu 'I-Khusif.—Two rak'ahs said at the 
time of an eclipse of the moon. 

Salatu “-Kusif, —Two rak'ahs said at the 
time of an eclipse of the sun. 

Salatu “-Istisga.—Prayer in time of 
drought, consisting of two rak'aha. 

Salatu '-Janazah.—-Prayers at a funeral. 
(sanazan.) 

The liturgical service of the Muslim is not . 
given in the @ur'an, but is founded upon very 
minute instructions given by the Propbet, 
and which are recorded in the Traditiong, 
and for which the Arabic acholar can refer 
to Sahihu '-Bukhiri, vol 1. p. 50: Sahiku 
Muslim, vol i. p. 164: Sunanu 't-Tirmigt, 
Pp. 22: Sunanu Abi Did, p. 86: Sunanu 
Muwatta', IP 50, and the Englieh reader to 
Matthew's Mishkat, book iv. 

The following are selections from the say- 
inge of Muhammad with rejerence to the 
Liturgical prayere (vide Mishhat, book iv.) :— 

“« That which lends a creature into intidelity 
is neglect of prayers,” 

“Not one of you must say your prayers 
in a garment without covering your whole 
body." 

“ God accepts not the prayers of a woman 
arrived at puberty unless she covers her 
head,” 

“ People must not lift up their eyes whilst 
saying their prayers, or they will become 
blind.” 

« The prayers which are said in congrega- 
tion increaso the rewards of those said alone 
by twenty seven degrees.” (moseurE.)| 

“The five stated prayers erase tie sins 
which have been committed during the in- 
tervals between them, if they have not been 
mortal sins," 

“That prayer preparatory to which the 
teeth shall have been cleaned with the Mis- 
wiik is more excellent than the prayer with- 
out Miswiik by seventy." (mswar.) 

“ The prayers of a person will not be ac- 
cepted who has broken his ablution until he 
completes another ablition.” 

“ That person who leaves even one hair 
without washing after uncleanness, will be 
punished in hell accordingly.” 

“When any ene of you stands up for 
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Paya he must not smooth the ground 
y wiping away pebbles, because the com- 
passion of God descends upon him at that 
time.” 

“Order your children to say tho stated 
pangan when they are seven ycars of age, and 

at them if they do not do so when they are 
ten years old, and when they reach ten ycars, 
divide their beds." 

“ When you stand up to prayor, spit not in 
front, because you are then in God's pre- 
sence: neither spit on your right side, because 
an angel is there. Spit, therefore either on 
your left side or under your feet, and then 
tbrow earth over it.” 

“ Whoever says twelve rak'ahs of Sunnah 
pan in the day and night, will have a 

ouse built for him in Paradise: four rak'ahs 
before the noon-day prayer, and two rak'ahs 
after it, and two after sunset prayer, and two 
rak'ahs after evening prayer, and two before 
morning prayer.” 

«Tell meif any one of you had a rivulet 
before his door and bathed five times au day 
in it, whether any dirt would remain upon 
his body." The Companions said, $ Nothing 
would remain" The Propbet said, ' In this 
manner will the five daily prayers as ordered 
by God erase all little sins.'” 

«When any one of you says his prayers, 
he must have something in front of him, but 
if he cannot find anything for that purpose, 
be must put his walking-stick into the 
ground , but if the ground be hard, then let 
him place it lengthways in front of him, but 
if Le has no staff, he must draw a line on tbe 
ground, after which there will be no detri- 
mentin the prayers from anyone passing in 
frontof it.” (sorgan.) 

“The best prayers for God were those of 
David the prophet, and the best fast arc bis 
also. David used to sleep half the night and 
would be woke, and in prayer n third part of 
the night and would fast one day and eat 
another.” 

The form of prayer, or rak'ahs, as given 
above, admit of no variations whether they 
are used in private or public, and conseguently, 
notwithstanding the beauty of its devotional 
language, it is simply a superstitious act, 
having very little in common with the Chris- 
tian idea of prayer. 

We translate the Arabic Sw/at, and the 
Persian Namaz by the English word prayer, 
although this “ second foundation ” Of the re- 
ligion of Muhammad is something guite dis- 
tinct from that prayer which the Christian 
poet 40 well describes as the "' soul's sincere 
desire uttered or unexpressed.” It would be 
more correct to speak of the Muhammadan 
Salat as a service, “ prayer ” being more cor- 
rectly rendered by the Arabic dua. In 
Islam prayer is reduced to a mechanical act, 
as distinct-from a mental act, and in judging 
of the spiritual character of Muhammadan- 
ism, we must take into careful consideration 
the precisc charactor of that devotional ser- 
wice which every Muslim is reguired to 
render to God at least five times a day, and 
which undoubtedly, exorcises s0 great an in- 
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fuence upon the character of the followers of 
Muhammad. 
Tbo devotions of Islim are essentially 


"« yain repetitions,” for they must be said in 


tbe Arabic language, and admit of no change 
or varicty. The efiect of such & conatant 
round of devotional forms, which are but the 
service of the lips, on the vast majority of 
Muhammadans, can be casily imagined. The 
absence of unything liko true devotion from 
these services, accounts for the fact that reli- 
gion and true piety stand s0 far apart in the 
practice of Islim. 

The late Dean Stanley romarks (Eustern 
Church, p. 279), “ The ceremonial character 
of tho religion of Musalmins is, in spite of 
its simplicity, carried to & pitch beyond 
tho utmost domands cither of Rome or of 
Russia. . . . Prayor is reduced to a mecha- 
nical act as distinct from @ mental act, 
beyond any ritual obsorvance8 in the West. 
It is striking to see the figures along the 
banks of the Nile going through their pros- 
trations, at the rising of the sun, with the 
uniformity and regularity of clockwork : but 
it resembles the worship of machines rather 
than of rcasonable beings.” 


PRAYERS FOR THE DEAD 
Aceording to the teaching of Muhammad, it is' 
the duty of all true Muslims to pray for.the 
dead. (Durru M-Mukhtar, p. 130.) See also 
Mishkat, book v. chap. iii. 

“God most certainly exalts the degree of 
a virtuous servant in Paradise, and the vir- 
tuous servant says, "O my Lord, from whence 
is this exalted degree for me?” and God says, 
“It is on account of your children asking 
pardon for you." 

« The Propbet passed by graves in al- 
Madinah and turned his face towards them, 
and said, “Peace be to you, O inhabitants of 
the graves! may God forgiveus and you. Ye 
have passed on before us, and we are follow- 
ing you." 

“A dead person in the grave is like one 
over his head in water, who calls to somebody 
totake him by the hand. For he has hope 
that his father or mother, or his brother, or 
his friend will pray for him. For when the 
prayer reachos the dead person, it is more 
esteemed by him than the whole world, and 
all that is in it, and verily God most cer- 
tainly gives to the dead, on account of the 
prayors of the people of the earth, rewards 
like mountains, for verily the offerings of the 
living for the dead are asking forgiveness for 
them." 

Sirah Ixxi. 29: “And Noah said, O my 
God, forgive me and my parents.” 

Surah ix. 114, 115: “ It is not for the Pro- 
pbet to pray for the forgiveness of those, 
who, even though they be near of kin, asso- 
ciate other gods with God, after it hath been 
made clear tothem that they are to be the 
inmates of hell. For neither did Abraham 
ask forgiveness for his father, but in pur- 
suance of a promise which he had promised 
hirn, and when it was shown him that he was 
an enerny of God, he declared himseli clear of 
him : yet Abrabam was pitiful and kind.” 
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It is related in the Traditions that the 
Prophet visited his mother's grave, and wept 
insuch a way as to cause those who were 
standing around him to weep also. And 
the Prophet said, “I have askcd my bene- 
factor permission to ask pardon for my 
mother, which was not granted then. I 
asked my Lord's permission to visit her 
grave and it was granted, therefore do ye 
Visit graves, because they remind you of 
death.” 


PREACHER. Preaching. There 
are four worde generally used for a preacher : 
khatib (eka), muzakkir ( Fa), war 
(bel,), and nasih (rev). 

Klatib is always applied to the official 
who recites the khutbah, or oration, “in the 
Friday service. The other three terms aro 
“ppliod generally to preachers. 

the present day, preaching seldom takes 
place in a mosgue except on Fridays, when 
the khutbah is recited, although it is not for- 
bidden, and Muhammad was freguently in the 
habit of addressing his people after the 

prayers were over. " 
o Maulawi of reputation preaches in the 


street, but paid preachers sometimes under- . 


take the office. 


PREDESTINATION. Arabic ga- 
dar (,88), the word generally used in 
the Hadig, tagdir ( a33), the word 
usually employed in theological works. Ex- 
pressions which mean “measuring out,” or 
“ preordering." 

Tagdir, or the absolute decree of good and 
evil, is the sixth article of the Muhammadan 
creed, and the orthodox believe that whatever 
has, or shall come to pass in this world, 
wbether it be good or bad, proceeds entirely 
from the Divine Will, and has beenirrevocably 
fixed and recorded on a preserved tablet by 
the pen of fate. The doctrine, which forms a 
very important feature in the Muslim system, 
is thus tanght in the Gur'in :— 

Surab liv. 49: “All things have been 
created after fixed decree" (gadar). 

Surah iii. 139: “ No one can die except by 
God's permission according to the book that 
fixeth the term of life. ' 

Sirah Ixxxvii. 2: “ The Lord hath created 
and balanced all things and hath fixed their 
destinies and guided them." 

Surab viii. 17: “ God slew them, and those 
shafts were God's, not thine.” 

Surah ix. 1: “By no means can aught 
befall us but what God bas destined for 
Os.” 

Surah xiii. 80: “ All sovereignty is in tho 
hands of God.” 

Sirah xiv. 4: “ God misleadeth whom He 
will, and whom He will He guideth.” 

Sirah xviii. 101: “ The infidels whose eyes 
were veiled from my warning and had no 
power to hear,” | 

The teaching of Muhammad, as given in 
the Traditions handed down by al-Bukhari 
and Muslim, is a8 follows :— 


“God created Adam, and touched his back | 
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with his right hand, and brought fortb from 
ita family: and God said to Adam, “I have 
created this family for Paradise, and their 
actiong will be like unto those of the people 
of Paradise” Then God touched the back of 
Adam, and brought h another family, and 
said,“I have created tbis for heli, and their 
actions will be like unto those of the people 
of hell” Then a man said to the Prophet, 
Of what use will deeds of any kind be?' He 
said, “When God createth His servant for 
Paradise, his actions will be deserving of it 
until he die, when he will enter therein : and 
whon God createth one forthe fire, his actione 
will be like those of the people of hell till he 
die, when he will enter therein.'” 

“ “There is not one amongst you whose 
place is not written by God, whetber in the 
fire or in Paradise? The Companions said, 
“O Prophet! since God hath appointed our 
places, may we confide in this and abandon 
our religious and moral duties?' He said, 
“Noj because the righteous will do kood 
works and the wicked will do bad worka." 
After which the Prophet read this verse 
from the Gur'an: "To him who giveth alms, 
and feareth God, and yieldeth assent to the 
excellent creed, to him will we make easy the 
path to happiness. 
worldiy and is indifferent, and who does not 
believe in the excellent creed, to him will we 
make easy the path of misery.'” 

“ The first thing which God created was & 
pen, and He said to it ' Write: it said, “ What 
shall'I write?” And God said, ' Write down 
the guantity of every individual thing to be 
created, and it wrote all that wag and that 
will be, to eternity.” 

“ God hath pre-ordained five things on his 
servantej the duration of life, their sctions, 
their dwelling-places, their travels, and their 
portions.” 

“ When God hath ordered a creature to die 
in any particular place, he causeth his wants 
to direct him to that.” 

“ There is not one born but is created to 
Islim, but it is their fathers and mothers 
Who taake them Jews and Ohristians and 
Majusi,” 

“ It was said, “O Propbet of God! inform 
me respecting charms, and the medicines 
which I swallow, and the shields which I 
make use of for ) Hamba whether they 
prevent any of the deorees of God?' Muham- 
mena “These also are by the decree of 

iod.'” 5 

“ Verily God created Adam from a handful 
of earth, taken from all parts, and the chil- 
dren of Adam became different, like the 
earth: some of them red, some white, and 
some black, some between red, white and 
black, some gentle, and some severe, some 
impure and some pure,” 

“ The Prophet of God was asked about the 
Children of polytheists who might die in 
their infancy, whether they would go to hea- 
yen or hell. He said, ' God knoweth hest 
what their actions would have been had they 
lived: it depende on this.” 

"The Prophet of God came out of his 


But to him wbo is . 
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house when the Companions were debating 
abont fate, and he was angry, and becume 
red in the face, to such a degree that you 
would say the seeda of a pomegranate had 
been bruised onit. And he said, “Hath God 
ordered you to debate of fate? WasIsent to 
you for this? Your forefathers were de- 
Btroyed for debating about fate and destiny : 
I adjure you not to argue on those points." 

(See Ahadigu “M-Bukhari and Muslim, in 
loco.) (PRESERVED TABLET.) 

The doctrine is expressed in an Arabic 
treatise on the subject, as follows :— 

“Faith in the decrees of God, is that we 
believe in our heart and confeas with our 
tongue that the Most High God hath decreed 
all things: so that nothing can happen in the 
world, whethber it respects the copditions and 
operations of things, or good or evil, or obe- 
dience and disobedience, or faith and infidelity, 
or sickness and health, or riches and poverty, 
or life and death, that is not contained in the 
written tablet of the decrees of God. But 
God hatb 80 decreed good works, obedience, 
and faith, that He ordains and wills them, 
and that they may be under His decree, His 
salutary direction, His good pleasure and 
command. On the contrary, God hath de- 
creed, and does ordain and determine evil, 
disobedience and infidelity, yet without His 
salutary direction, good pleasure, and com- 
mand but being only by way of seduction, 
indignation, and prohibition. But whosoever 
shall eay that God is not delighted with good 
faith, or that God hath not an indignation 
against evil and unbelief, heis certainly an 
infidel.” 

The Rev. E. Sell, in bis Faith of Islam, 
page 173, says :— 

“There are three well-defined schools of 
thought on the subject. 

“First—The Jabrians (Jabariyin), #0 
called from the word “jabr" compulsion, 
deny all free agency in man and say that 
man is necessarily constrained by the force 
of God's oternal and immutable decree to act 
as he .does. 'They hold that as God is the 
absoluts Lord, He can, if He so willa, admit 
all men into Paradise, or cast all into hell. 
This sect is one of the branches of the Ash'a- 
rfans with whom on most points they agree. 

“ Secondly.—The @adrians (Jadariyun), 
who deny Al-Jadr, or God's absolute decree, 
say that evil and injustice ought not to be 
atiributed to God but to man, who is alto- 
gethera free agent. God has given him the 

ower to do or nottodoanm act. This sect 
is generally considered to bea branch of the 
Mutazilite body (Mu'tazilah), though in rea- 
lity it exiated before Wasil guitted the school 
vf his master Hasan, As Wiasil, however, 
followed the opinions of Mgbad-al-Johni, the 
leading @adrian dirine, the Mutazilites and 
@adrians are practically one and the same. 

« Thirdly.—The Ash'arians maintain that 
God has one eternal will which is applied to 
whatsosver He willeth, both of His own 
actione and those of men, that He willeth 
that which He knoweth and what is written 
on the prererved table: that He willeth both 
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good and evil So far they agree with the 
Jabrfans: but then they seem to allow some 
power to man. The orthodox, or Sunnf belief 
is theoretically Ash'arian, but practically the 
Sunnis are confirmed Jabrians. The Muta- 
zilite doctrines are looked upon as gnite 
heretical. 

“No subject has been more warmly dis- 
cussed in Islim than that of predestination. 
The following abstract of some lengthy discus- 
sions will present the points of difference. 

“The Ash'arians, who in this matter re- 

resent in the main orthodox views, formu- 
aa their objections to the Mutazilite system 
thus :— 

“(i) If man is the causer of an action by 
the force of his own will, then he should also 
have the power of controlling the result of 
that action. 

“(i.) If it be granted that man has the 
power to originate an act, it is necessary that 
he should know all acts, because a creator 
should be independent in act and choice. In- 
tention must be conditioned by knowledge. 
To this the Mutazilites well reply that a 
man need not know the length of a road be- 
fore he walka, or the structure of the throat 
before he talka. 

“ (ii) Suppose a man wills to move his 
body and God at the-same time wills it to be 
steady, then if both intentions come to pass 
there will be a collection of opposites: if 
neither,a removal of opposites if the exal- 
tation of the first, an unreasonable prefer- 
once. 

“ (iv) If man can create an act, some of 
his works will be better than some of the 
works of God, e.g. & man determines to have 
faith: now faithis a better thing than rep- 
tiles, which are created by God. 

« (n.) If manis free to act, why can he not 
makeat once a human body: why does he 
need to tank God for grace and faith? 

“ (Ti) But better far than all argument, the 
orthedox say, is the testimony of the Book. 
“All things have we created under a fixed 
decree” (Sura liv. 49.) "When God created 
yon and fhat ye make” (Sira xxxvii. 94.) 
“ Some of them there were whom God guided 
and there were others decreed toerr.' (Sura 
xvi. 38.) As God decrees faith and obedience 
He must be the causer ofit,for (on the hearts 
of these hath God graven the Faith (Sira 
Iviii. 22) “It is he who canseth you to laugh 
and weep, to die and make alive, (Sira liii. 
44) "If God pleased He would surely bring 
them, one and all, to the guidance." (Sura 
vi. Ka! “Had God pleased, He had guided 
you all arigbt.” (Sura vi. 150.) “Had the 
Lord pleased, He would have made mankind 
of one religion.” (Sura xi. 120.) "God will 
mislead whom He pleaseth, and whom He 
plenseth He will place upon the straight 
path! (Surah vi. 389) Tradition recorda 
that the Propbet said. “God is the maker of 
all makers and of their actions.' 

“The Mutazilites took up the opposite 
side of this great guestion and said :— 

“ (4) If man bas no power to will or to do, 
then what is the difference between praising 
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God and sinning against Him : between faith 
and Infidelity : good and eril: what is the use 
of commands and prohibitions: rewards and 
punishments : promises and threata: what is 
the use of prophets, books, &c. 

“ (ii) Some scta of men are bad, such as 
tyranny and polytheism. If these are created 
by God, it follows that to tyrannise and to 
ascribe plurality to the Deity ie to render 
obedience, To this the Ash'arians reply that 
orders are of two kinds, immediate and me- 
diate. The former, which they cail ' Amr-i- 
takwinf, is tbe order, Be and it was This 
comprehends all existences and according to 
it whatever is ordered must come to pass. 


The Intter they call " Amr-i-tasbri'f,” an order : 


giren in the Law. This comes to men 
through prophets and thusis to bo obeyed. 
True obedience is to act according to that 
which is revealed, not according to the secret 
intention of God, for that we know not. 


PRESIRVED TABLET 


cence in evil and decresing it. Thus the ex- 
pression 'God willeth not tyranny for His 
servants,' does not mean that God hath not 
decreed it, but that tyranny is not one of 
His attributes : s0 “evil is not to Theo' means 
it is not an attribute of God, and (2) the 
Hadis must be explained in accordance with 
the teaching of the Gurdn 

“The Muslim philosophers tried to find 8 
way out of the difficulty., Averhoes says: 
(We are free toact in this way or that, but 
our will is always determined by some extes 
rior cause, For example, we see someti 
which pleases us, weare drawn to it in spite 
ourselves. Our will is thus bound by exte- 
rior canses. These causes exist according to 
& certain order of things which is founded on 
the general laws of nature. God alone knows 
beforehand the necessary connection which 
to us is a mystory. The connection of our 


! will with exterior causes is determined by the 


“ (iii) If God decroen the acts of men, He ' 
Should bear the name of that which he de- 


crees. Thus the causer of infidelity is an 
infidel : of vyranny a tyrant, and 80 on: but to 
speak thus of God is blasphomy. 

“(iv.) If infidelity is decreed by God He 
must wish it: but a prophet desires faith and 
obedience and #0 is opposed to God. To this 
tbe orthodox reply, that God knows by His 
eternal knowledge that such & man will die 
aninfidei. Ifa prophet intends by bringing 


the message of salvation to such an oneto . 


make God's knowledge become ignorance, he 


would be doing wrong: but aa he does not . 


Iknow the secret decrees of God, his duty is to 
deliver his message according to the Hadis: 
#A prophet has only to deliver tbe clear 


mes : 

e 2 The Mutazilites claimed as on their 
side all verses of the Gurin, in which the 
Words to do,to construct, to renew, to create, 
&c., are applied to men. Such are the vernes : 
“ Whatever is in the heavens and the earth is 
God's that He may reward those who do evil 
according to thoir deeds: and those who do 
good will He reward with good things. (Siira 
Hii. 82.) “ Whoso shall have wrought evil 
shall pot be recompensed but with its like: 
but whoso sball have done the things that are 
right. whether male or female and is a be- 
liever, these shall enter Paradise.” (Sura xl. 
48.) “Say: the truth js from the Lord: let 
him then who will, believe, and let him who 
will, bean infidel. (Siira xviii. 28.) " Those 
who add goda to God will say: "If God had 
peang neither we nor our fathers had given 

im companions," “Say: Verily ye follow 
only & conceit, ye utter lies” (Sura vi. 
149.) The Hadis is also vory plain. ' All 
good is in Thy bands and evil is not to 
Thee." 
“The Ash'arfans have one famous text 
which they bring to bear against all this rea- 
soning and evidence, Itis: ' This truly isa 
warning : and whoso willeth, taketh the way 
of his Lord, but wi!/ it ye sha/l not, unless 
God will it, for God is knowing, wise.” (Sura 
Inxvi. 29, 90.) Tothe Hadis they reply (1) 
that there is a difference between acguies. 


Iaws of nature. It is this which in theo- 
logy we call, ' decress and predestination,' " 
(Mala es de Philosopkie Juive et Arabe, par 
8. Munk, p. 458.) 


PRE-EMPTION. Arabic Shuf'ah 
(Gam). Lit. “ Adjunction.” The 
right of pre-emption is- a power of posasss- 
ing property which is for sale, and is esta- 
blished upon the teaching of Muhammad. It 
applies not to movable property but to im- 
mowable property ('agar). This right ot 


' pre-omption appertains in the first place to 


tbe co-aharer or partner in the property: 
socondiy, to & sharer in the immunities and 
Appendages of the property, such as the right 
to water, or to roada, and thirdly, to the 
neighbour. (Hidayah, vol iii. p. 594.) 


PRE-EXISTENCE OF S0ULS is 
manga both in the @o'rin and the Traditiona. 

“Ayishah relates that Muhammad said, 
“ Souls bofore they became united with bodies 
were like aesembled armies, sud afterwards 
they were dispersed and sent into the bodies 
of mankind.” (J/ishkat, book xxii. ch. xvi.) 

There is said to bea reference to this doc- 
trine in the @ur'in :— 

Sirah vii. 171: “ And when the Lord drew 
forth their posterity from the loins of the 
song of Adam ...." 

Tbe commontator, al-Baisiwi, says God 
strokod Adam's back and extracted from his 
loins his whole posterity, which should come 
into tbe world until the Resurrection, one 
yeneration after another, and that these 
sonls wero all assembled together like small 
ants, and after they had in tho presence of the 
angels confessed their dependence upon God, 
they were again caused to return into the 
Jain, of Adam,” (See Tafsiru "-Buizawi, in 

0. 


PRESERVED TABLET. Accord. 
ing tothe teaching of Muhammad, both the 
actions of men and the Gur'in were recorded 
before creation upon a preserved tablet called 
Lauk Mabfur (byhme Cp), Sirah xxuv. 22: 
“ And if they treat thee as a liar, se did those 
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belore them treat their Apostles 
to tbem with the proofe of their 
ures and with the 


who were 
who came 
mission, and with the Seri 
clear Book ": and Imam ubin (4 ae), 
Sarah xxxvi. ll: “ Verily, it is We who will 
guicken the derd, and write down the works 
which they have sent on before thera, and 
the traces which they shall hate left behind 
them: and everything have we set down in 
the clear Book of our decress. (rmaprati- 
WATION, GURAN:) 


PRIDE, Arabic kibr ( yS) is for- 
bidden in the Gur'in, see Sirah xvii. 39: 
“ Walk not proudly on the earth truly thou 
canst by no means cleave the earth, neither 
canst thou reach the mountains in height : all 
this is evil with thy Lord and odious.” 


PRIEST, There is no sacerdotal 
class of ministera in the Muhammadan reli- 

on. The leader of the daily prayers is 
called an Imim. (iram.) 


PRIVACY OF DWELLINGS is 
established by the teaching of Muhammad, 
and it is therofore unlawful to enter the house 
without Isti'zan, or “ asking ission.” The 
ini beyara is givenin the Gur'in, Sirah xxiv. 

“O ye who belisve! 
honses than your own, Until ye have asked 
leave, and have salnted its inmates. This 
mill be best for you: haply ye will bear this 
in mind. And if ye find no one therein, then 
enter it not till leave begiven you: and if it 
be said to you, ' Go ye back," than go ye back. 
"This will be more blameless in you, and God 
knoweth what ye do. There shall be no harm 
in your entering houses in which no one 
dwelleth, for the supply of your needs: and 
aa knoweth what ye do openly and what ye 

e. 

“AtB' ibn Yasir relates that “ A man once 
nskod the Prophet, ' Must I ask leare to go 
into the room of my mother ?' The Prophet 
said, ' Yos.” Tben the man said, ' But I live 
in the same home." The Propbet said, ' Yes, 
even if you live in the same home.” The man 
said, ' But I wait upon her!" The Prophet, 
“But you must as permission : for, what! 
would you like to see your mother naked? '” 

It is further relatod that Muhammad al- 
ways went first to the right and then to the 
left of a door which had no curtain, and 
salamed several times before he ontered. 
(Mishkat, book xxii. ch. ii.) 

This has become an @stablished rule in the 
East, and it is considered very rude to enter 
any dwelling without first giving notice. 


PROHIBITED DEGREES OF 
MARRIAGE. According to the Gur'in they 
are soven: 1, mother: 2, daughter: 9, sister : 
4. paternal aunt: 5, maternal aunt: 6, sisters 
daughter: 7, brother's daughter. And the 
same with rogard to the other 
also unlawful for 8 Muslim to marry his 
mitos sister (soo Lor. xviti. 18) or his wifo's 
aunt during the lifetime of his wife. Foster- 
age in Muslim law #stablishes relationehii 


enter not into other 


Pp 
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and therefore a foster-sister or & foster-brother 
is unlawful in marriage. (oranazacs.) 


PROPHET. The Arabic words 
used to express the prophetio office are nabi 
s3) pl. ambiya : rasil (Ja) pl. rusul , 
and mursal (Jaye) pl. mursalun. In Per- 
are invariably trans- 


sian, the three titles : 
(yrabar) (6. 


lated by the word paighambar 
& messenger). 

Nabi is tbe Hebrew nabi MINI, which 

.. 

Gosenius saya means “ one who bubbles forth " 
asa fountain, The Arabic lexicon, the 
Uimis, derives the word from nubi', "to 
exalted.” 

According to Muhammadan writers & nabi 
is anyone directly inspired by God, and rasiil 
and mursal, one to whom & special mission 
has been entrusted. 

Muhammad is related to have said (Mish- 
kat, book xxiv. ch. i. pt. 3) tbat there were 
124,000 ambiya',or prophets, and 815 apostles 
or messengers. Nine of these special messen- 
gers are entitled Ulu 'lAzm, or" possessora ol 
constancy, namely, Nosh, Abraham, David, 
Jacob, Joseph, Job, Mones, Jesus, and Mu: 
hammad. Six are di nified with special 
titles: Adam, Safiyu "Ilah, the Chosen of God: 
Noah, Nabiyu "ah, the Preacher of God, 
Abraham, Rhalilu "Nah, the Friend of God, 
Moses, Kalimu Ylah, the Converser with God : 
Jesus, Kiihu 'Ilah, the Spirit of God, Muham- 
mad, Rasiilu 'Ilah, the Messenger of G 

The number of sacred books delivered to 
mankind is said to have been 104 (see Maje- 
Jisu'-Abrar, p. 55): of these, ten were given 
to Adam, fifty to Seth (a name not mentioned 
in the @ur'in), tbirty to Enoch, ten to Abra- 
ham, the Taurat to Moses, the Zabiir to 
David, the Injil to Jesus, and the Gur'in to 
Muhammad. 

The one hundred scriptures given to Adam, 
Seth, Euoch, and Abrahara are termed Sahi- 
Jah (a pawphlet), and the other four Kitab (a 
book): but all tbat is necessary for the Mus- 
lim to know of-these inspired records is sup- 
posed to have been retained in the @ur'iu. 

Muhammad's enumeration of the Old and 
New Testament prophets, both as to name 
and chronological order, is exceedingly con- 
fnsed, and it is acknowledged to be a matter 
of doubt amongat Muslim commentators whe- 
ther or not Alexander the Great and Asop 
were inspired prophets. 

The names of twonty-eight prophets are 
said to occur in the Gur'ap:— 

Adam, Adam: Idris, Enoch: Nuh, Noah: 
Hud, Heber?: Salik, Methusaleh : Ibrahim, 
Abraham : Ismail, Ishmael: Jshap, Isaac : 
Ya'giib, Jacob: Yusuf, Jose h3 Laut, Lot, 
Musa, Moses: Harun, Aaron: Shu'aib, Jetbro ?, 
Zakariya, Zacharias, the father of John the 
Baptist: Yahya, John Baptist: “Isa, Jesus: 
Daid, David: Suluiman, Solomon: Jiyis, 
Elias : Aiyasa', Elisha : Aiyab, Job: Yunus, 
Jonah : “Uzeir, Esra Lugman, Bisop? more 


likely Balaam Za "KIA, Isaiah or Oba- 
diah ?: Zi '- Garnain, the Great. 
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An account of these 
under their respective names. 

A Persian book, entitled the Gisasu "- 
Ambiya, the "Tales of the Prophbets,” 
fesses to give an account of the prophets 
mentioned in the @ur'in, 


propheta will be found 


for example, it is a matter of uncertainty 
whether Zu “-Garnain is Alexander the 
Great or some celebrity who lived in the days 
of Abraham! 


PROPHETESSES. It is said that 
only three women have been prophetesses : 
Sarah, the mother of Moses, and Mary, the 
daughter of 'Imrin: for Sarah received by 
revelation the news of Isaac's birth, the birth 
of Moses was divinely communicated to his 
mother, and Mary received from an angel the 
happy tidinga of the birth of Jesus. (See 
Hist, of Temple of Jerusalem, translated from 
the Arabic.) 


PSALMS OF DAVID, The, 


Izanor.) 

PUBERIY. Arabic bulagh (8), 
bulughiyat (&ekya). The pu berty ofa 
boy is established as soon as the usua. signs 
of manhood are known to exiat : but if none 
of these signs exist, his puberty is not cleariy 
established until he have completed his 
sighteenth year, The puberty of a girl is 
established in the same way : but if the usual 
signs of womanhood are known not to exist, 
her puberty is not established until her 
seventeenth year has been completed. This 
is according to the teaching of the Imim 
Abi Hanifah. But his two disciples main- 
tain that upon either a boy or girl completing 
the fifteenth year, they are to be declared 
adult. The Imim ash-Shafii concurs in tbis 
opinion, and it is said there is also a report 
of Abii Hanifah to the same effect. The 
earliest period of puberty with respect toa 
boy is twelve years, and with rospect to a 
girl nine yeara, 

When a boy or girl approaches the age of 
puberty and they declare themselves adult, 
their declaration must be credited, and they 
then become subject to all the laws affecting 
adults, and must observe all the ordinances of 
the Muslim. faith. (Hidayah, Hamilton's 
Translation, vol, iii. p. 488 : Jamtu 'r-Rumiz, 
Durru ". Mukhtar. 

Syed Ameer Ali says :— 

“ The validity of marriages contracted for 
minors by any guardian other than the father 
or the grandfather, is not established until 
ratified by the parties on arriving at puberty, 
Such ratification in the case of males must be 
express, and in the case of females may be 
either express or implied, On arriving at 
puberty, both the parties have the right of 
either ratifying the contract entered into 
during their minority or of cancelling it. Ac- 
cording to the Sunnia, in order to effect a dis- 
solution of the matrimonial tie, in exercise of 


pro- : 


but the utter reck- - 
lesanoss of the writer passes nll description ' 








the right of option reserved to the parties, it 
is necessary that there should be a decree of | 
the judge and until such decree is made, the ! 


Be na aa 


PUNISHMENT 


marriage remains intact. If before a decree 
has heen obtained one of the parties should 
die, the survivor would be entitled to inberit 
from the deceased. 

“The Shiahs differ materially from the 
Sunnis on this. Tbey bold that n marriage 
contrncted on behalf of minors by any un- 
authorised person (Yuzuli), i.e, any person 
other than a father ora grandfather, remains 
in absolute suspension or abeyance until ns- 
sented to by the parties on arriving at 
puberty: that, in fact,no legal effect arises 
from it until such ratification, and if in the 
interval previous to ratification, one of the 
parties should die, the contract would fall to 
the ground and there would be no right of 
inheritance in the survivor." (Personal Law 
Of the Mahommedans, p. 269.) 


PULPIT. The pulpit or mimbar 
( Da), used for the recital of the 
kehut 


h on Fridays in the chief mosgue is 
usually a wooden structure of three steps and 
movable, but in the large mosgues of urkey 
and Egypt it is a fixture of brick or stone. 

It is related that the Prophet, when ad- 
dressing the people, stood on the uttermost 


| step, Abu Bakr on the second, and "Umar on 





A MIMBAR. 
(W. S. Chadwick.) 


the tbird orlowest. “amin being the most 
humble of men, would gladiy have descended 
lower, but this being impossible, he fixed 
upon the second step, from which it is now 
usual to recite the khutbah on Fridays and 
on the two great festivals. (mosgur, mrm- 
BAR.) 


PUNISHMENT is divided into 
three classes: (1) Hadd (om), (2) 
Miris (ve), (3) Ta'rib (cad). 

1) Hadd (Se), pl. Hudid (lit. “ That which 
is detined "),is that punishment the limits of 
which have been defined in the @ur'in and 
Hadis. The following belong to this clxg9 :— 

(a) Adultery, zina” (v3), for which the 
adulterer must be stoned, rajm (s1). (Mish- 
kat, book xv, ch. 1.) : sa 

(6) Fornication, zind” (283), for which the 
Builty persons must recefre one hundred 
stripes. (@ur'in, Sirah xxiv. 2.) 

(c) The false aceusation of a married per- 
son with adultery, gas? (WAS), for which 
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the offender must receive eighty stripes 
(Gur'an, Sirah xxiv. 4.) 

(d) Apostacy, irtidad (Ol 1), which is 
punishable with deatb. (Atishkat, book xiv. 
ch. v.) 

(e) Drinking wine, shurb (my), for which 
the offender must receive eighty lashes. 
(Mishkat, book xv. ch. ir.) 

(F) Theft, sarigah (&3ye), which is punished 
by cutting off the right hand. (@ur'an, Sirah 
v. 42) 


(9) Highway robbery, gat'u '-tarig (Ra 
saya) : for robbery only, the lose of hands 
and feet, and for robbery with murder, death, 
cither by the sword or crucifixion. (@ur'in, 
Sarah v. 37.) 

(2) Gisas (Pa), lit. “retaliation,” is that 
punishment which, although fixed bythe law, 
can be remitted by the person offended against, 
or,in the case of a murdered person, by his 
heira, It is applicable to cases of murder 
and of wounding. @isas is the lex talionis of 
Moses : “ Eye for eye, tooth for tooth, burn- 
ing for burning, wound for wound, stripe for 
stripe (Exodus xxi. 24): but in allowing a 
money compensation, Muhammad departed 
La the Jewish Code. (Gur'in, Sirah ii. 

.) 

(8) Ta'zib (dai), is the punishment 
which is left to the discretion of the @azi or 
Judge. (HADD, OISAS, TAZIB.) 


PUNISHMENTS OF THE 
GRAVE. (AzABU 'L-GABR:-) 


PURGATORY. (»apzara.) 


PURIFICATIONS. Arabic fahi- 
rah (4). The legal methods of 


purification under the Iuhammadan law 
vary but elightly from those which were en- 
joined in the Talmudic law of the Jews : with 
the remarkable difference that whilst with 
the Muslim the simple act of purification 


@. 


@ABALAH, GIBALAH (B3). A : 


deed of conveyance or transfer of right or 
property. Any contract or bargain or sale 
signed by a judge. (Hidayah, vol. ii. p. 569.) 

@ABA GAUSAIN (wp wU). Lit. 
“Two bows' length.” An expression which 
occurs in the @ur'in, Surah liii. 8-10: “ Then 
he drew near and hovered o'erj until he was 
two bows' length off or nigher still. Then he 
revealed to his servant what he revealed 
bim.” Commentators understand this to refer 
to the angel Gabriel. Mystic writers use the 
term to express a state of nesrness to God. 
(See “Abdu 'r-Razzag's Dict. of Sufi Terms.) 


@ABIL (Jas). (carn.) 
ar-9ABIL (AW). “The Re- 
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| suffices, the Jew was taught by the use of 


expiatory offering to discern to its fall ex- 
tent the connection between the ontward sign 
and the inward fount of impurity. 

The most minute regulations with reference 
to the subject of legal purification, were laid 
down in the Jewish law, and are found in & 
treatise of the Mishna entitled Yadaim. See 
also Leviticus xv. 

The following are the different acts of 
purification existing in Muhammadan law :— 

1. Ghusl (J-&). The washing of the 
whole body to absolve it from uncleanliness 
and to prepare it for the exercise of prayer, 
after the following acts: pollutio nocturna, 
menses, coitus, puerperium. (cHOSL-) 

2. Ghusi-mamiin (Ope Je). Such 
washings of the whole body as are founded 
upon the sunnah or practice and precept of 
Muhammad, although they are not supposed 
to be of divine institution, namely, upon the 
admission of a convert to Islim: before the 
Friday prayer, on the festivalaj after wasbing 
the dead: and after blood-letting. (omusr 
MABNUN.) 

3. Wazu' (223), or the simple ablution of 
hands, arms, ears, face, month, &c., before the 
recital of the usual prayers. (ABLUTIOX.) 


4. Tayyammum (Me), or the use of sand 
or dust instead of water for the waru, 
(raramuun.) 

5. Istinja (olwixa1), or the abstersion of 
the private parts. (Istinga:) 

6. Miswik (Olyme), or the cleansing of 
the teoth. (MswAK.) 

T. Mfash (ge), or the touching of the 
boots .whereby they become purifed for 
prayer. (MasAH.) 

8. Tathir ( pes), or the cleansing of ves- 
sela, articles of clothing, &c,, from impurity, 
which is generally done hy applying eitber 
water, or sand and dust, the mere sprinkling 
being sufficient. (TATHIR.) 


God. But the word does not occur in the 
@ar'in. 
@ABR (,8). A grave. (aravr, 


TOMB.) 


@ABUL Ya) “Consent.” A 
term in the Muhammadan law of marriage, 
contracts, &c. 


@ABZ WA BAST (b4 4644). Two 
terms which are employed to express two 
opposite states of the heart: gabz being a 
contraction, and bast, an expansion, of the 
spiritual state. (See “Abdu 'reRazzag's Dict, 
of Sufi Terms.) 


@A'DAH (dasi). The sitting pos- 
ture in the daily prayer, when the tashahhid 


strainer." One of the ninety-nine attributes of k is recited. (TASHAHHUD. | 
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AR (ja). 
M @ word generally used in the Hadig for 
ate, or predestination. (2) Al-Gadar, the 
title of the xcvirth Sirah of the Gur'in. 
(raoD1r, ParDEsTInaTion.) 


@ADARIYAH (biss). A sect of 
Muhammadans who deny nbsolute predesti- 
nation and believe in the power (gadr) of 
man's free will. They were the ancient Mu'- 
tazilahs before al-Wasil separated irom the 
sehool of Hasan al-Basri. 


ADIM (mw). “ Ancient: old.” 
Al. Gadim, “ The one without beginning.” 
Gadimu '-.4xyam, “ Ancient of days.” God. 


4L-GADIR ()0WI). “ The Power- 
ful.” One of the ninety-nine attributes of 
God. The word occurs in tbe Gur'in, at 
Sirah ii. 19, “ God ie mighty over all,” and in 
many other passages. 


@ADIRIYAH (&,vw). An ascetic 
order of Fugirs instituted a.u. 581, by Saiyid 
“Abdu 1-Oidir al-Jilani, surnamed Pir Das- 
tagir, whose shrine is at Baghdid. Itis the 
most popular religious order amongat the 
Sunnis of Asia. (rao1r, z1x1.) 


@AF (Su). (1) The twenty.first 
letter of the Arabic alphabet. (”) The title 
of the xth Sirah of the Gur'in. (3) The 
circle of mountains which Easterns fancy en- 
compass the world. The Muhammadan be- 
lief being that tbey are inhabited by demons 
and jinn, and that the mountain range is of 
emerald which gives an azure hue to the sky. 
Hence in Persian az gd/ ta gdf means the 
whole world. The name is also used for 
Mount Caucasus, 


A1-GAHHAR (#1). “The Do- 
minsnt.” One of the ninety-nine names of 
God. It occars in the Gur'in, Sirah xiii. 17 : 
“ Ho is the One, the Dominant.” 

GAIF (H3). Lit “ Skilful in 
knowing footsteps.” One who can judge of 
character from the outward appearance. 

One instance of the kind is rolated in the 
Traditions, namely, “Ayishah relates, " One 
day the Prophet came home in high spirits, 
and said, "O “Ayishah, verily Mujazziz al- 
Mudliji came and saw Usimah and Zaid 
covered over with a cloth, except their feet : 
and he said, ' Verily, I know from these feet 
the relationship of father nnd son." (Mishkat, 
book xiii. ch. xv. pt. 1.) This knowledge is 
called "Jimu 'I- Giyayah.) 

@AINUGA (2). AA Jewiah 
tribe near al-Madinah in the time of Muham- 
mad. He besieged thew in their stronghold 
in the second yearof the Hijrah, and, having 
conguered them, sent most of them into exile. 
(See Muir's Life of Mahomet, vol. iii. p. 134.) 


Lit. “ Menauring."” 


@AISAR (yees). (cesar) 
@AIS IBN SA'D (anu « mes), 
Oma of the leading companions, He was of 


the tribe Khasraj and the son of Sa'd, a 





GARI" 


Companion of note. He was & man of large 
stature and corpulent, emiment for learning, 
wisdom, and courage. He commanded the 
Prophet's body-guard, and under the Khalifah 
#AlI he was made Governor of Egypt. Died 
at al-Madinah, a.n. 60. 


AL-GAIYOM (ppt). “ The Self. 
Subsisting.” One of the ninety-nine attri- 
butes of God. It occurs in the Gur'in, Sirah 
iii. 1: “There is no deity but Cod, the 
living, the self-subsisting.” 


@ALAM (pk). Lit. “A (reed) 
en." (1) The pen with which God is said to 
ave pre-recorded the actions of men. The 

Propbet said tbe first thing which God 
crented was the Pen (galam), and that it 
wrote down the guantity of every individual 
thing to be created, all that was and all that 
Will be to all eternity. (See Mishkat.) (2) 
Ai-Galam, the title of the Lxvinth Sirah of 
the Gur'in 


@ALANDAR (j3). A Persian 


titlsto an order of fagirs or darwishes. An 
Ascetic, 


AL'9AMAR (ye8!). “ Themoon.” 
The title of the Livth Sirah of the Gur'kn, 
in tbe first verse of which the word oceurs. 
“ And the moon hath been split in sunder.” 
(moon, snaggu 'L-gaman.) 


@ANA'AH (3e43). Contentment: 


resignation. 


GANIT (S44). Lil. “ One who 
stands in prayer or in the service of God. 
Godly, devont, prayerful. The term is used 
twice in the Gur'in :— 

Sirah xvi. 121: “ Verily, Abraham was a 
leader in religion and obedient to God.” 

Sirah xxxix. 12: “He who observeth the 
hours of the night in devotion.” 


@ANON (0pV). Kdvw. Canonz 


& rule, a regulation, a law, a statute. 


@ARABAH (R3). Lit. “Proxi- 
mity.” A legal term in Muhammadan law 
for relationship. 


@ARI' (98), pl. gurra. “AA 
reader.” A term used for one who reads 
the @ur'in correctly, and is acgnainted with 
the 'Jlmu 't-Tajwid, or the science of reading 
the Gur'fin. Inthe history of Islam there are 
sewen celebrated Wurra”, or “ rendera," who 
are known as al-Jurrau 's-Saliah, or “the 
seven readers.” They are— 
toni Imim Ibn Kasir. Died at Makkah, a.m. 


2. Imim “Asim of al-Kiafah, who learnt 
the way of reading the Yuar'in from “Abdu 
T-Rahman as-Salimi, who was taught by the 
Khalifahs “Usmin and “Ali, He died at al- 
Kafah, am. 197. 

3. Imim Abi "Umr was born at Makkah, 
A.H. 70, and died at al-Kifah, Am. 1854. It 
is on his authority that the following impor- 
tant statement has been handed down : “ When 
the Airet copy of the Gur'in was written out 
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and presented to the Khalifah 'Usmin, he 
said, “ There are faults of language in it, let 
the 'Arabs of the desert rectify them with 
their tongues." The meaning of this is that 
they should pronounce the words correctly 
but not alter the written copy. 

4. Imim Hamzah of al-Kifah was born 
A.H. 80, and died A.H. 156. 

8. Imim al-Kisi'i who bad agreat reputa- 
tionasa Giri, but none as a poet. It was 
& common saying, among the learned in 
grammar, that there was no one who knew 
80 little poetry as al-Kisa'i, He is said to 
have died at Tus about the year A.H. 182. 

6. Imim Nafi',a native of si-Madinab, who 
died a.x. 169. 

7. Imim Ibn “Amir, who was a native of 
Syria. His date is uncertain. 

ar-@ARI'AH (4e)W1), “The Strik- 
ing.” The title of the cist Sirah of the 
Gur'in, which begins with the words, “ The 
Striking! What is the Striking? And what 
shall make thee understand how terrible the 
striking will be." 

Jalalu 'd-din says it is one of the epithets 
given to the last day, because it will strike 
the hearts of all creatures with terror. 

@GARIN (01). Lit. “The one 
united.” The demon which is said to be in- 
dissolubly united with every man. (See 
Mishkat, book xiii. ch. xv.: also @ur'an, 
Sirah xi. 2&: Sirah xliii. 35: Sirah 1. 22.) 

@ARINAH Kah The context. 

og 


A term used in theological and exegetical 


works. 
@ARON (op). (rorar.) 
GARZ (&5). Lit. “ Cutting.” 


(&) A word used in the @Gur'in for good 
deeda done for God, for which » future re- 
compense will be awarded, «9. Sirah v. 15: 
“Lend God a liberal loan and 1 will surely 
put away from you your evil deeda, and will 
cause you to enter gardens through which 
rivers flow.” 

(2) Money advanced as a loan without in- 
tereat, to be repaid at the pleasure of the 
borrower. 

(8) The word is used in Persian, Urda, and 
Pushtoo for money lent at interest, but the 
legal term for such a debt is riba" 


@ASAM (p—3). Coata.) 

@ASAMAH (Ke-4). Lit. " Taking 
anoath.” An oath under the following cir- 
cumstances :— 

When a person is found slain in a place, 
and itis not known who was the murderer, 
and bis heirs demand satisfaction for his 
blood from the inhabitants of the district, then 
fifty of the inhabitants selected by the next 
of kin, must be put to tbeir oaths and depose 
to this effect: “I swear by God that Idid 
not kill him, nor do I know the murderer.” 

This custom is founded upon the Mosaic 
law. See Dent. xxi. 1-9. 


at GAYA (use!) “The narra- 


tive.” title of the xxvirrth Sirah of the 


@ASP 479 
@ar' So called bacanse in the 2th verse 
of this chapter Moses is said to have related 


the narrative of his adventures to Shw'aib. 
GASM (pd). Lit. “ To, divide." 


A division of conjugal rights, which is en- 
joined by the Muslim law. (See Mishkat, 
book xiii. ch. x.) 


AL-GASWA' (sya8!). Lit. “ One 
whose ears are cropt.” Muhammad's cele- 
brated she-camel who conveyed him in the 
fight from Makkah. 


@ATL (J8). (xvrore.) 


@ATTAT (wt3). A slanderer. 
A tale-bearer, who, according to the Tradi- 
tions, will not enter the kingdom of heaven : 
for the Prophet has said, “A tale-bearer 
shall not enter Paradise.” (Mishkat, book 
xxii. ch. x. pt. 1.) 


GATU 'T-TABIG (Sr! ds). 


(INGHWAY ROBBERY.) 


@AUL (J$). A saying, & pro- 
mise : a covenant. The word occurs in the 
@ar'in freguently in these senses. 

JP). 


@GAULU 'L-HAOG (3! 

“The Word of Truth.” A title given to 
Jesus Christ in the Gur'in, Surah xix. 85: 
“ This was Jesus the aon of Mary, the word of 
truth concerning whom they doubt.” By the 
commentators Husain, al-Kamilia, and 
“Abdu "I-Gfdir, the words are understood to 
refer to the statement made, but al-Baiziwi 
says itis a title applied to Jesus the son of 
Mary. (|yEsus CHRIST.) 


@GAWAD (op). “ Retaliation.” 


Lex talionis. (MURDER, GIsAS, RETALIATION.) 


AL-GAWI (3). “The Strong." 
One of the ninety-nine attributes of God. It 
oecurs in the G@ur'in, Sarah xi. 69: “ Thv 
Lord is the Strong, the Mighty.” 


@AZA' (45), pl. agziyah. Lit. 
« Consummating.” al The office of a Gizi, 
orjudge. (2) The sentence of a Gizi. (3) 
Repeating prayers to make up for having 
omitted them at the appointed time. (4) 
Making up for an omission in religioua duties, 
such as fasting, &c. (5) The decree existing 
in the Divine mind from all eternity, and the 
execution and declaration of a decree at tbe 
appointed time. (6) Sudden death. 


@AZF (5s). Lit. “Throwing 


at.” Accusing a virtuous man or woman of 


| adulteryj the punishment for which is eighty 


lashes, or, in the case of a siare, fo 

lashcs. This punishment was established by 
a supposed revelation from heaven, when the 
Prophet's favourite wife. 'Ayishah, was ac- 
cused of improper intimacy with Safwin 
Ibnu '-Mwattil Vide @ur'in, Siratu 'n- 
Nir (xxiv.), 4: “But to those who accuse 
married pereons of adultery and produce not 
four witnesses, them shall ye fu with 
four-score stripes.” (Hidayah, vol. ii p. 86.) 
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@GIBLAH (dls). “ Anything oppo- 


site.” The direction in which sll Mnhamma- 
dans must pray, whether in their public or in 
their private devotions, namely, towards 
Makkah. It is established by the express in- 
junction of the @ur'in, contained in the 
Siratu I-Bagarah (ii.), 136-145 :— 

“Fools among men will say, What has 
turned them from their Giblah on which 
they were agreed ? Say, God's is the east 
and the west, He guides whom He will unto 
the right path. Thus have we made you a 
middle nation to be witnessea against men, 
and that the apostle may be a witness against 
you, We have not appointed the giblah or 
which thou wert Non save that we might 
know who follows the poris from him who 
turns upon his heels, although it is & great 
thing save to those whom God doth guide. 
But God will not waste your faith, for verily 
God with menis kind and merciful. We see 
thee often turn about thy face in the heavens, 
but we will surely tarn thee to & giblah thou 
shalt like. Turn, then, thy face towards the 
Sacred Mosgue, wherever ye be turn your 
faces towards it, for verily those who have 
the Book know that it is the truth from their 
Lord. God is not carelesa of that which ye 
do, And if thou shouldat bring to those who 
have been given the Book every sign, they 
would not follow your giblah, nor do some 
of them follow the giblah of the others: and 
if thou followest their lusts after the know- 
ledga that has come to thee, then art thon of 
the evil-doers. Those whom we have given 
the Book know him as they know their sons, 
althongh a sect of them do surely hide the 
trath the while they know. The truth (is) 
from thy Lord, be not therefore one of those 
who doubt thereof. Every sect has some one 
side to which they turn (in prayer), hut do ye 
hasten onwards to good works, wherever ye 
are, God will bring you all together. Veriiy, 
God is mighty over ail. From whencesoever 
thou comest forth, there turn thy face to- 
wards the Sacred Mosgue: for it is surely 
trath from thy Lord, God is not careless 
about what ye do. And from whencesoever 
thou comest forth, there tarn thy face to- 
wards the Sacred Mosgue, and wheresoever 
ye are, turn your faces towards it, that men 
may have no argument against you, save 
only those of them who are unjust, and fear 
them not, but fear me, and I will fulfil my 
favour to you: perchance ye may be guided 

et.” 
? In explanation of these verses (which are 
allowed to be of different periods), and the 
change of @iblah, al-Baiziwi, tbe commen- 
tator, remarks that when Muhammad was 
in Makkah he always worshipped towards 
the Ka'bah: but after the flight to al-Madi- 
nah, he was ordered by God to change his 
@iblah towards as-Sakhrah, the rock at Jeru- 
salem on which tbe Temple was formerly 
erected, in order to conciliate the Jews, but 
that, about sixteen months after his arrivalin 
al-Madinah, Muhammad Ionged once more to 

ray towarde Makkah, and he besought the 
Pora tothis effect, and then the instructions 


@IBLAH 


Were revealed, “ Verily we have seen thoe 
turning thy face,” &c., a8 given above. (See 
al-Barzawi, in loco.) 

This temporary change of the @iblah to 
Jerusalem is now regarded as “Aa trial of 
faith,” and it is asserted that Makkah was 
always the true Giblah. But it is impossible 
for any non-Muslim not to ses in this transac- 
tion a piece of worldiy wisdom on the part of 
the Prophet. 

Jalala 'd-din as-Suyiti admits that the 
110th verse of the 1md Sirah—-which reads : 
“The east and the west is God's, therefore 
Whichever way ye turn is the face of God ”— 
has been abrogated by a more recent verse, 
and that at one time in the history of Mu- 
Damon mission there was no Giblah at 
a 
. Major Osborne remarks in his Is/im under 
Ihe Arabs, p. 58 :— 

“ There have been few incidents more dis- 
astrous in their conseguences to the human 
race than this decree of Muhammad, changing 
the Kibla from Jerusalemto Mekka. Had he 
remained true to his earlier and better faith, 
the Arabs would have entered the religious 
community of the nationa as peace-makers, 
not as enemios and destroyers. To all alike— 
Jewa, Christians, and Muhammadans—there 
Would havo been & single centre of holiness 
and devotions but the Arab would have 
brought with him just that element of con- 
viction which was needed to enlargo and 
vivify the preceding religions, To the Jew 
he wonld have been & living witness that the 
God who spake in times past to his fathers 
by the prophets still sent messengers to men, 
though not taken from the chosen seeds—the 
rery testimony which they needed to rise out 
of the conception of a national deity to that 
of a God of all men. 

“To the Christiane, his deep and ardent 
Conviction of God as a present living and 
Working power, would have beena voice recal- 
ling them from their petty sectarian sguabbles 
and virtual idolatry,to the presence of the 
living Christ. By the change of the Kibla, 
Islam was placed in direct antagonism to 
Judaism and Christianity. It became a rival 
faith, possessing an independent centre of 
existence. It ceased to draw its authenticity 
from the same wells of inspiration. Jew and 
Christian could learn nothing from a creed 
which they knew only as an exterminator : 
and the Muhammadan was condemned toe 
moral and intellentual isolation. And s0 long 
as he remains true to hia creed, he cannot 

articipate in the onward march of men, 
The keystone of that creed is & black pebble 
ina heathen temple. All the ordinances of 
his faith, all the bistory of it, are so grouped 
round and connected with this stone, that 
were the odour of sanctity dispelled which 
surrounds it, the whole religion would inevit- 
ably perish. The farther and the faster men 
progress else where, the more hopeless becomes 
the position of the Muslim. He can only 
hate the knowledge which would gently lead 
him tothe light. Chained to & black stone 
in 8 barren wilderness, the beart and raason 


GIBTI 


of the Muhammadan world would seem to 
have taken the similitude of the objects they 
reverence: and the refreshing dews and 
genial sunshines which fertilise all else, seek 
in vain for anything to guicken there." (Islam 
under the Arabs, p. 58.) 


@IBTI ((5e3). Copt. “The Chris- 
tian descendants of the Ancient Egyptians, 
derived from Coptos, a great city in Upper 
Egvpt now called Gooft. The favourite slave 
of Muhammad, Miriyah, was a Copt, and is 
known in Muslim history as Mariyatu 'I- 
Gibtiyah. (MUHAMMAD, WIVES or.| 

Foran account of the mannera and customa 
of the Coptic Christinns, ree Lane's Modern 
Egyptians. 


@IMAR (,w). Dice or any game 
atchance. It's forbidden by the Muham- 
madan religion. (Mishkat, book xvii. cb. ii. 
pt. 2.) 

@INN (w8). A slave, especially 
one bornin the family and whose father and 
mother are alaves. 


@INTAR ( Au). A talent. A 
sum of money mentioned in the @ur'in, Sirah 
ii. 67: “ And of the people of the Book there 
are some of them who if thou entrust them 
with a ginfir give it back to you." 

Muhammad Tahir, the author of the Maj 
ma'u 'I-Bihar, p. 173, says & gintaris a very 
large sum of money. As much gold as will 
go into the hide of a cow! or, according to 
others, 4,000 dinirs. Others say it is an un- 
limited sum, which implies & considernble 


amount of money. 
@IRA'AH (tata). Lit. “Reading.” 
@ different methods of 


A term given to t 
reading the @ur'in. A science which is 


termed “Ilmu 't-Tajwid. (aoR'An.) 
GIRAN (0). Lit. “ Conjunc- 


tion.” (1) The conjunction of two planets. 
2) The performance of the Hajj and the 
“Umrah at the same time. 


@ISAS (ust). From gaga. Lit. 
“Tracking the footsteps of an enemy.” The 
law of retaliation. The lex talionis of the 
Mosaic law, with the important difference 
that in the Muslim law the next of kin can 
nccept & money compensation for wilful 
maorder. 

The subject of retaliation must be consi- 
dered, first, as to occasions affecting life, 
and, secondiy, as to retaliation in matterg 
ahort of life. 

(l) In occasions affecting life, retaliation is 
incurred by wilfully killing & person whose 
blood is under continual protection, such as 
a Muslim or & Zimmi, in opposition to aliens 
who have only an occasional or temporary 
protection. A freeman is to be slain for a 
freeman, and a slave for a slave: but accord- 
ing to Abii Hanifah, a freeman is to be slain 
for the murder of & slave if the slave be the 
property of another. A Muslim is also slain 


for the murder of a simmi, according to Abu 
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the Prophet said a Muslim is not to be put to 
death for an infideL. A man is slain for as 
woman, an adult for an infant, and a sound 

rson for one who is blind, infirm, dismem- 

red, lame, orinsane. A father is not to be 
slain for his child, because the Prophet has 
said, “ Retaliation must not be executed upon 
the parent'for his offspring”: but a child is 
slain forthe murder of his parent. A master 
is not slain for his slave, andif one of two 
partners in a slave kill such & slave, retalia- 
tionis not incurred. If a person inherit the 
right of retaliating upon his parent, the reta- 
liation fails. Retaliation is to be executed 
by the next of kin with some mortal weapon 
or sharp instrument capable of inficting a 
mortal wound, 

Ifa person immerse another, whether an 
infant or an adult, into water from which it 
is impossible to escape, retaliation, according 
to Abu Hanifah, is not incurred, but his two 
disciples maintain otherwise. 

(2) Of retaliation short of life. If & person 
wilfully strike off the hand of another, his 
hand is to bestruck off in return, because it 
is said in the Gur'in (Sirah v. 2 « There 
is retaliation in case of wounda.” & person 
strike off the foot of another, or cut off the 
nose, retaliation is inflicted in return. Ifa 
person strike another on the eye, s0 as to 
force the member, with its vessels, out of the 
socket, there is no retaliation it is impos- 
sible to preserve a perfect eguality in extract- 
ingan eye. If, on the contrary,the eye remain: 
in its place, but the faculty of seeing be de- 
stroyed, retaliation is to be inflicted, as in this 
case eguality may be effected by extinguiah- 
ing the sight of the .offender's corresponding 
eye witha hotiron. If a person strike out 
the teeth of another, he incurs retaliation : for 
itis said in the @ur'in, “A tooth for & tootb." 
(Sirah v. 49.) 

Retaliation is not to be inficted in the case 
of breaking any bones except teeth, because 
it is impossible to observe an nality in 
other fractures. There is no reta iation, in 
offences short of life, between a man and & 
woman, a free person and a slave, or one slave 
and another slave, but ash-Shafi'i maintaine 
that retaliation holdsin these cases. Retalia- 
tion for parts of the body holds between & 
Muslim and an unbeliever, both being upon an 
egunlity between each other with respect to 
fines for the offences in guestion. 

If the corresponding member of the 
maimer be defective, nothing more than re- 
taliatiom on that defective member, or & 
fine: and if such member be in the meantime 
lost, nothing whatever is due. 

There is no retaliation for the tongue or 
the virile member. 

(3) Retaliation may be commuted for a sum 
Of money. When the heirs of & murdered 
person enter into a composition with the mur- 
derer for a certain sum, retaliation is re- 
mitted, and the sum agreed to is due, to 
whatever amount. This is founded upon an 
express injunction of the @urin: “ Where 
tho beir of the murdered person is offered 


Hanifab, but ash-Shafi'i disputesthis, because ' anytbing, by way of compensation, out of 
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the property of the murderer, let him take 
it." And alsoin the Traditions, it is related 
that Muhammad said (Afishkat, book xiv.): 
“ The beir of the murdered person is at liberty 
either to take retaliation, or a fine with the 
murderer's consent.” Moreover, it is main- 
tained by Muhammadan jurists that retalia- 
tion is Para a matter which rests with the 
next of kin, who are at liberty to remit 
entirely by pardon, and that therefore a& 
Compensation can be accepted which is 


advantageous to the heirs and also to the - 


murderer, 

When a person who has incurred retalia- 
tion dies, the right to retaliation necessarily 
ceases, and conseguently no fine is due from 
the murderer's estate. (MURDER.) 


@ISSIS (U--s4). Persian kashish. 
A Christian presbyter or priest. The word 
occurs once in the @ur'an, Sirah v. 85: 


“Thou shalt certainly find those to be . 


neareat in affection to them who say, ' We 
are Ohristiane' This because some of them 
are priosts (gissesiin) and monks (rukban), and 
because they are free from pride." 


@ITFIR (,eda3). Potiphar. Al- 
Inded to in the @ur'in, Sirah xii. 21, as “the 
man from Egypt who had bought him” 
(Joseph). Al-Baiziwi, the commentator, says 
his name was Gitfir. 

GIYAM (ee). Lit. “ Standing." 
(4) The standing in the Muhammadan 
penyan when the Subhan, the Tu'awwuz, the 

asmiyah, the Fatihah, and certain portions 
of the Gur'in, are recited. (rBayeR.) (2) 
Yaumu 'I- Giyam, the Day of Judgment. 


At-9IYAMAH (kek). Lit. “The 
Standing up. (1) The Day of Resurroction. 
(rrsumrzorion.) (2) The title of the Lxxvth 
Sirah of the Gur'in. (3) The Sifis use the 
term in & spiritual sense for the state of an 
man who, having counted himself dead to 
the world, “siands up” ina new life in God. 
(See “Abdu 'r-Razzag's Dict. of Sufi Terms.) 


@IYAS (ud). Lit. “To compare.” 
The fourth foundation of Islam, thatis to say, 
the anological reasoning of the learned with 
regard to the teaching of the @ur'in, Hadis, 
and Ijma'. 

There are four conditions of Giyis: (1) 
That the precept or practice upon which it is 
founded must be of common ('dmm) and not 
of apecial (khan) application: (2) The cause 
(illah) of the injunction must be known and 
understood : (8) The decision muat bo based 
upon either the Gur'in, the Hadis, or the 
Ijma' : (4) The decision arrived at muat not 
be contrary to anything declared elsewhere 
in the Gur'in and Hadis. 

Giyas is of two kinds, Yiyas-i-Jali, or evi- 
dent, and Giyas-i-Xhafi, or hidden. 

An example of (iyas-i-Jali is as follows : 
Wine is forbidden in the Wur'in under the 
word £damr, which literally means anything 
intoxicating: it is, therefore, evident that 
ujan and all intoxicating drugs are also for- 

dden. 


GUNUTU 'L-WITR 


Chyas-i-Khafi is seen in the following ex- 
Bang ria the Hadig it is enjoined that one 
Boat in forty must be given to God. To 
some poor persons the money may be more 
acceptable 3 therefora, the value of the goat 
may be given instead of the yoat. 


@UBA' (s8). A place three miles 
from al-Madinah, where the Prophat's she- 
camel, al-Yaswa' knelt down as she brought 
her master on his fight from Makkah, and 
where Muhammad laid the foundations of a 
1mosgue. This was the first pan of publio 
prayer in Islim. Muhammad laid the first 
brick with bis javelin, and marked ont the 
direction of prayer. It is this mosgue which 
is mentioned in tbe @ur'in, Sirah ix. 109:— 
“ There is & mosgue founded from ita first 
day in piety, More worthy is it that thou 
onter therein: therein are men who aspire 
to purity, and God loveth the purified." 

Itis esteemed the fourth mosgue in rank, 
being next to that of Makkah, nl-Madinah, 
and Jerusalem, and tradition relates that the 
Prophet said one prayer in it was egual to & 
a lesser pilgrimage to Makkah. (ummam) 
Captain Burton says :— 

“It was originally a sguare building of 
very small size, Osman enlarged it in the 
direction of the minaret, making it sixty-six 
cubits each way. Itis no longer ' mean and 
Gecayed' as in Burckhardt's time. The Sul- 
tan Abde! Hamid, father of Mabmud, created 
a neat structure of cut stone, whose creneller 
make it look morc like a place of defonce 
than of prayer. It has, howover, no preten- 
sions to grandeur. The minnret is of Turkish 
shape. To the south, n small and narrow 
Riwak (riwag), or rnised hypo-atyle, with un- 
pretending columna, looks ont nortbwardu 
upon & little open area simply sanded over: 
and this is the whole building.” 


ax-GUDDOUS (ora). “ The 
Holy.” One of the ninety-nine names of God. 
It occurs in the @ur'in, Surah lix. 28: “ Ile 
is God beside whom there is no deity, the 
King, the Holy.” 


@GUDRAH (&,3). Power. Omni- 
potence. One of the attrihutes of God, 
al- (dudratu 'I-halwa, The sweet cake of God, 
1.e, The manna of Isracl. Thc word @udrah 
does not occur in the Gur'in. 


GUNUTU 'L-WITR (j3 | 
A special supplication said after the Witr 
prayers, or, accordiny to somo, after the 
morning prayers. It was at such times that 
the Prophet would pray for the liberation of 
his friends and for the destruction of his 
enemiea. 

For the different forms of supplication, see 
Mishkat, book iv. cbapters xxxvi. and xxxvii 

The following is the one usually recited. 
“O God! direct me amongat those to whom 
Thou hast shown the right road, and keep me 
in safety from the calamities of this world and 
the next, and love me amonyst those Thou 
hast befriended. Increase Thy favours on 
me, and preserve me from ill: for verily 
Thou canat order at Thy will, and canat not 





@URAISE 


be ordered. Verily none are ruined that Thou 
befriendest, nor are any made great with 
whom Thou art at enmity.” 


@URAI3H («#43). The Arabian 
tribe from which Muhammad was doscended, 
and of which his grandfather, “Abdu '-Mut- 
talib was chief or prince. This tribe occu- 
pisa a very prominent place in the Gur'in 
and in Muhammadan history. In the Tradi- 
tions, a apecial section is set apart for a 
record of the sayings of the Prophet regard- 
ing the good gualities of this tribe. 

Muhammad is related to have said : “ Who- 
soever wishes for the destruction of the 
Garsish, him may God destroy.” 

Ibn "Umar relates that the Prophet said, 
“'The office of Khalifah should be in the 
Gursish as long as there are two persona left 
In the tribe, one to be ruler and the other to 
be ruled.” (Mishkat, book xxiv. c. xii.) 

The Sharif, or Sheriff of Makkah, is always 
of the @ursish tribe, bat ever since the ox- 
tinction of the Abbaside Khnlifabs, the Sul- 
ting of Turkey have held the office of Khali- 
fab, who are not of this tribe. aloedea 

For an account of the Guraish, refer to sir 
William Mnir's Life of Mahomet, vol. i. Intro. 
cxcv. Soo also article ARABIA. 

Muhammad Tahir, in his Majma'u 'I-Bihar, 
vol. ii., p. 133, saya Guraish is the name of a 
great marine monster which preys on fish, 
and was given to this tribe on account of ita 
strength and importance amongat the tribes 
of Arabia. Guraishis the title of the cvith 
Sirah of the Gur'an. 


@GUBAIZAH (dwu3). A tribe of 
Jews located near al-Madinah in the time of 
Muhammad. They at first professed to sup- 

rt bis mission, but afterwards became dis- 
aflected. The Prophet asserted that he had 
been commanded by God to destroy them, 
and a complete maseacre of the men took 
place, and the women and children weretaken 
captive. The event is referred to at length 
in the xxxnrrd Sirah of the Gur'in. 

Sir William Muir tbus records the event :— 

« The men and women were penned up for 
the night in separate yardsj they were sup- 
plied with dates, and spent tbe night in 
prayer, repeating passages from their Scrip- 
tures, and exhorting one another in constancy. 
During the night graves or tronches sufficient 
to contain tbe dead bodies of te men were 
dug in the chief market-placo of the city. 
When these were ready in the morning, Ma- 
homet, himself & spectator of the tragedy, 
gave command that the captives should be 
brought forth in companies ol five orsixata 
time. Each company was made to sit down 
by the brink of the trench destined for ita 
gravo, and there beheaded. Party after party 
they were thus led out, and butcbered in cold 
blood, till the whole were slain. One woman 
alone was put to death. It was she who 
threw the millstone from tho battlementa. 
For Zoheir, an aged Jew, who had saved 
some of his allies of the Beni Aus in the 
battls of Bokth, Thbbit interceded and pro- 
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cured a pardon, including tho freedom of his 
family and restoration of his property. 'But 
what hath become of all our chiefs,—of Kb, 
of Huwey, of Ozzil, the son of Samuel?" 
asked the old man. As one after another he 
named the leading chiefs of his tribe, he re- 
ceivad to each inguiry the same repiy,—they 
hand all been slain already. "Then of what 
use is life tomeany longer? Leave me not 
tothat bloodthirsty man who has killed all 
that are dear to mein cold blood. But slay 
me also, I entreat thee. Here, take my 
sword, it is sharp3 strike high and bard,' 
Thdbit refused, and gave him over to another, 
under Ali's orders, behended the aged 
man, bat attended to his last reguest in ob- 
taining freedom for his family. When Ma- 
homet was told of his saying, ' Slay me also, 
that 1 may go to my home and join those 
that have preceded me, he answered, ' Yea, 
he shall join them in the fire of hell ?' 

“ Having sated his revenge, and drenched 
the market-place with the blood of oight 
hundred victims, and having given command 
for the earth to be smoothed over their re- 
main", Mahomet returned from the horrid 
#pectacle to nolace himseli with the charms 
of Rihina, whose husband and all whose 
male relatives had just perished in the mas- 
xaore. He invited her to be his wife, but 
ahe declined, and chose to remain (as, indeed, 
having refused marriage, she had no alter- 
native) his slave or concubine. She also de- 
clined the summons to conversion, and con- 
tinued in the Jewish faith, at which the Pro- 
phet was much concerned. It is said, how- 
ever, that she afterwards embraced Islim. 
She lived with Mahomet till his death. 

“ The booty was dirided into four classoe— 
lands, chattela, cattle, and siaves: and Ma- 
homet took a fifth of each. There were 
(besides little children who counted with 
their mothere) a thousand captives: from 
his share of these, Mahomet made ce 
presents to his friends of slave girls and 
female servante. The rest of the women and 
children he sent to be sold among the Bedouin 
tribes of Najd, in exchange for horses and 
arms : for he kept steadily in view the advan- 
tage of raising around him & body of efficient 
horse." (Life of Mahomet, vol. iti. p. 278.) 


@UR'AN (05). The sacred book 
of the Muhammadans, and believed by them 
to be the inspired word of God. Ibis written 
in the Arabic language. 

The word Gurin is derived from the 
Arabic Gara', which occurs at the commence- 
ment of Sirah xcv., which is said to have 
been tbe first chapter revealed to Muham- 
mad, and has the same meaning as the 


Heb. M9 kara, “to read,” or ““to recite," 


which is freguently used in Jeremiab xxxvi., 
as wellasin other places in the Old Toata- 
ment. It is, therefore, eguivalent to the 
Heb. batin) mikra, rendered in Nehemiah 


vili. 8, “the reading.” It is the title given 
40 the M Soriptures wbich are 
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@UB'AN 
usually appealed to and guoted from as al- 


Guran. ul-Majid, the “ Glorious Garin”: j 
al-Gur'an ash-Sharif, the “ Noble Gurain”s ' 
and is also called the Furgin, “ Distin. ! 


guisher” : Kalamu "Ilah, the « 
and al- Kitab, “ the Book.” 
According to Jalilu 'd-din as- 


“ his Itgan, p. 117, the @ur'in is distinguished 
in the text of the book by the following 
fifty-five special titles :— 





1. Al-Kitab The Book. 
2. Al-Mubin The Enlightener. 
8. Al- Gur'an The Reading. 
4. Al-Karim The Good. 
b. Al-Kalam The Word. 
68. Al-Burhan The Proof. 
7. An-Nar The Light. 
8. Al Huda The Gnidance. 
9. Ar-Rahmah . The Mercy. 
10. Al-Furgan . The Distinguisher. 
1l. Ash-Shya . The Health. 
12. Al-Mu'tzah . The Sermon. 
18. Az-Zikr . . The Reminder. 
14. Al-Mubarak . The Blessed. 
15. Ak Ah . The Lofty. 
16. Al- Hikmah The Wisdom. 
17. Al-Hakim The Philosopher. 
18. Al- Muhaimin The Preserver. 
19. Al Musaddig. The Establisher of 
Truth. 
20. Al- Habi » |... The Rope. 
21. As-Siratu -Mus- The Straight Path. 
tagim. , 
22, At Gaiyim z «The Strong. 
28, Al- Jaulu I-Fasi . Tur Diseingui ishing 
peech. 
24. An - Naba'u 'I- The Exalted News. 
"Agim. 
25. Al - Hasanu 'I- The Good Saying. 
Hadi4. 
26. Al-Magini . The Repetition. 
27. Al- Mutashabih The Uniform. 
28. At-Tanzil . « The Revelation. 
29. Ar-Ruh The Spirit. 
'80. Al- Wak: The Inspiration. 
8l. AL Arahi 5 . The Arabic 
82. Al-Basa'ir , « The Enlighten- 
Ba ment. 
83. Al-Bayan . The Explanation, 
84. Alila . s The Knowledge, 
85. Ar Hang , The Truth. 
886. Al- Hadi 8 The Guide. 
87. sari . The Wonderful. 
88. At-Tazkirah. . The Exhortation. 
89. Al - "Urwatu '“- The Firm Handle. 
Wugya. 
40, As-Sii «0... The Righteous, 
41. Al- Adi. : «The Justice, 
42. Al-Amr. : . The Order. 
43. Al-Munadi . «The Preacher. 
44. Al-Bushra « The Glad Tidings. 
45. Al-Majid . The Exalted, 
46. Az-Zabur , » The Psaim. 
4T, Al-Bashir . « The Herald of Glad 
Tidings. 
48, An-Nagzir The Warner. 
49, Al- Aziz The Mighty. 
50. Al-Balauh The Messaga. ! 
51. Al- Yasay The Narrative. i 
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1 82, As-Siikuf .  . The Pampbleta 


58. Al-Mukarramah . The Excellent, 
54.. Al-Marfwah . The Exaited, 
bb. Al-Mutadharah . The Purified. 


I-—The Inspiration of the Gur'an, 


According to Abu Hanifah, the great 
Sunni Imim, the urin is eternal in ita 
Original essence. He says, “The @ar'iin is 
the Word of God, and is His inspired Word 
and Revelation. Itis a necessary attribute 
(sijah) ot God. It is not God, but still it is 
inseparable from God. It is written in & 
Volume, it is read ina language, it is re- 
membered in the heart, and its lettera and its 
vowel points, and its writing are all created, 
for these are the works of man, but Gods 
word is uncreated (ghairu '-makhlig). Ita 
words, its writing, ita letters, and ita Yorses, 
are for the necessities of man, for ita mi 
is arrived at by their use, but the Word of 
God is fixed in the essence (zat) of God, and 
he who says that the word of God is created 
is an infidel” (See Kitibu “- Wasiyah, 
p. 77.) 

Muhammadans believe the Cur'in to have 
been written by “the hands of noble, righ- 
teons scribes,” mentioned in the Siratu 
“Abasa (Ixxx.) 15, and to have been sent 
down to the lowest heaven complete, from 
whence it was revealed from time to time 
to the Prophet by the angel Gabriel. Laa- 
BRIEL. 

There is, howevor, only one distinct asser- 
tion in the Gur'in of Gabriel having been the 
medium of inspiration, namely, Siratu '. 
Bagarah (ii.), 91: and this occurs in a Medi- 
nah Sirah revealed about seven years after 
thea Prophet's rule had been established. In 
the Siratu 'sh-Shwara' (xxvi.), 198, the 

'in js said to have been given by the 
thu '- Amin, or “ Faithful S irit”, and in 
the Siratu 'n-Najm (liii.), 8, Muhammad 
claims to have been taught by the Shadidu 
"- Guwa, or “ One terrible in power”: and in 
the Traditions the agent of inapiration is 
generally spoken of as “an angel" (malak). 
It is, therefore, not guite certain through 
what agency Muhammad believed himself to 
be inspired of God, the Holy Spirit or the 
angel Gabriel. 

According to the traditions, the revelation 
was first communicated in dreams. /Ayishah, 
one . Fa Prophet's wives, relatos (Mishkat, 
xxiv. 6) :— 

“ The first revelations which the Prophet 
received were in true dreams : and he never 
Greamt but it came to pass as regularly as 
the dawn of day. After this the Prophet 
was fond of retirement, and used to seclude 
himself in & cave in Mount Hira' and wor- 
ship there day and night. He would, when- 
erer he wished, return to his family at Mak- 
kah, and then go back again, taking with 
him the necessaries of life. Thus he conti- 
nued to return to Khadijah from time to 
time, until one day the revelation came down 
to him, and the angel (Arabic maluak, Heb. 
malakh, “an angel: 8 prophet”: » name of 
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office, not of nature (See Wilson's Hebrew | 
Lexicon, p. 13)) came tohim and said, ' Read' 
(igra”), but the Propbet said, “I amnot a : 
reader." And the Prophet related that he (1.e. 

the angel) took hold of me and sgueezed me | 
as much as I could bear, and he then let me : 
goand said again, “Read !' 
am not areader' Then he took hold of me 
a second time, and sgucezed rne as much as I 


could bear, and then let me go, and said, | 


“Read!” And I said, “I am not a reader.' 
Then he took hold of me a third time and 
sgueezed me as much asI could bear, and 
said :— 
““Read! in thename of Thy Lord who 
created : 
Created man from a clot of bloodin the 
womb. 


And I said, 'I ' 





Read! for thy Lord is the most bene- 
ficent, 
He hath taught men the usc of the 


pen: 
He hath taught man that which he 
knoweth not." 

(These are the first five verses af the xcvith 
Surah of the @ur'an. The other verses af the 
Sirah betng of a later date.) 

«Then the Prophet repented the words 
himself, and with his heart trembling he re- 
turned (1.e. from Hira'to Makkah) to Khadi- 
jah, and said, “Wrap me up, wrap me up. 
And they wrapped him up in a garment till 
his fear was dispelled, and he told Khadijah 
what had passed, and he said: ' Verily, I 
was afraid I should have died.' Then Kha- 
dijah said, ' No, it will not bego. I swear by 
God, He will never make you melancholy or 
sad, For verily you are kind to your rela- 
tives, you speak the truth, you are faithful 
in trust, you bear the afflictions of the 
people, you spend in good works what you 
gain in trade, you are bospitable, and you 
assist your fellow men.' After this Khadijah 
took the Prophet to Waragah, who was the 
son of her uncle, and she said to him, ' Oson 
of my uncle! hear what your brother's 
son says." Then Waragah said to the Pro- 
phet, “O son of my brother! what do you 
see?' Then the Prophet told Waragah what 
he saw, and Waragah said, “That is the 
Namis (Namus) which God sent to Moses." 
(Ayishah also relates that Haris ibn Hisham 
asked the Prophet, “How did the revelation 
come to you?' and the Erapans said, ' Some- 
times like the noise of a bell, and sometimes 
the angel would come and converse with me 
in the shape of a man." 

According to “Ayishah's statement, the 
Suratu '1-“Alag (rent) was the first portion 
of the Gur'an revealed: but it ig more pro- 
bable that the poetical Sirahs, in which there 
is no express declaration of the prophetic 
office, or of a divine commission, were com- 
posed at an earlier period. Internal evidence 
would assign the earliest date to the Sirahs 
az-Zalzalah (xcix.), al-Asgr (etik al-“Adiyat 
(c.), and al-Fatihah (i.), which are ratber the 
utterances of a searcher after truth than of 
an Apostle of God. 

Although the @ur'in now appears as one 


|. upon the Prophet. 
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book, the Muslim admits that it was not all 
made known to the Prophet in one and the 
same manner. 

Mr. Sell, in his Kaith of Islam, guoting 
from the Mudariju'n-Nubuwah, p. 509, gives 
the following as some of the modes of inspi- 
ration :— 

“1. It is recorded on the authority of 'A'ye- 
sha, one of Muhimmad's wives, that a bright- 
ness like ths brightness of the morning came 
According to some com- 
mentators, this brightness remained six 
months. In some mysterious way Gabriel, 
through this brightness or vision, made 
known the will of God. 

“2, Gabriel appeared in the form of Dah- 
iah (Dahyah), one of the Companions of the 
Prophet, renowned for his beauty and grace- 
fulness. A learned dispute has arisen with 
regard to the abode of the soul of Gabriel 
when he assumed the bodily form of Dahiah. 
At times, the angelic nature of Gabriel over- 
came Muhammad, who was tben translated 
to the world of angels. This always hap- 
pened when the revelation was one of bad 
news, such as denunciations or predictions of 
woe. At other times, when the message 
brought by Gabriel was one of consolation 
and comfort, the human nature of the Pro- 
phet overcame the angelic nature of the 
angel, who, in svch case, having assumeda 
human form, proceeded to deliver the mes- 
sage. 

“83. The Prophet heard at times the noise 
of the tinkling of a bell. To him alone was 
known the meaning of the sound. He alone 
could distinguish in, and through it, tho 
words which Gabriel wished him to under- 
stand. The effect of this mode of Wahi 
(Wahy) was more marvellous than that of 
any of the other ways. When his ear caught 
the sound his whole frame became agitated 
On the coldest day, the perspiration, like 
beada cf silver, would roll down his face. 
The glorious brigbtness of his countenance 
gave place toa ghastiy hue, whilst the way 
in which he bent down his head showed the 
intensity of the emotion through which he 
was passing. If riding, the camel on which 
he sat would fall to the ground. The 
Prophet one day, when reclining with his 
head on the lap of Zeid, beard the well- 
known sound: Zeid, too, knew that some- 
thing unusual was happening, for s0 heavy 
became the head of Muhammad that it was 
with the greatest difficulty he could support 
the weight. 

“4. At the time of the Mi'rdj, or night 
ascent into heaven, God spoke to the Pro- 
phet without the intervention of an angel. 
Itis a disputed point whether the face of the 
Lord was veiled or not. 

“5. God sometimes appeared ina dream, - 
and placing his hands on the Prophet's shoul- 
ders made known his will. 

“6. Twice, angels having each six hundred 
wings, appeared and brought the message 
from God. 

“ 7, Gabriel, though not appearing in bodily 
form, so inspired the heart of the Prophet, 
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that tbe words he uttered under its influence 
were the words of God. This is technically 
called Ilka (Ilga”), andis by some supposed 
to bethe degree of inspiration to which tho 
Traditions belong. (See as-Suyitis Itgan, 

. 108. 
4 “ Above all, the Prophet was not allowed 
to remain in any error: if, by any chance, he 
had made & wrong deduction from any pre- 
vious revelation, another was alwnys sent to 
rectify it. This ideas has been worked up to 
@ acience of abrogation, according to which 
some verses of the @urdn abrogate others. 
Muhammad found it necessary to shift his 
stand-point more than once, and thus it be- 
came necoseary to annul earlier portions of 
his revelation. (xansuxa.) 

4 Thus in various ways was the revelation 
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made known to Muhammad. At Arst there 
seema to have been a season of donbt, the 
dread lest after all it might be & mockery. 
But as years rolled on, confidence in hims 
and in his mission came. At times, too, 
there is a Ja Pangan in bis utterancey as he 
swears by heaven and earth, by God and 
man : but more often the visions were weird 
and terrible. Tradition says :—"“ He roared 
like a camel, the sound as of bells well-nigh 
rent his heart in pieces." Some strange 
ower moved him, his fear was uncontrol- 
able. Fortwenty years or more the revola- 
tions came, a direction on things of heaven 
and of earth, tothe Prophet as the spiritual 
guide of all men, to the Warrior-Chiet, as 
Tan ToanAer of political unity among the Arab 
tribes." 


ai 





A SPECIMEN OF THE FIRST TWO PAGES OF A GUR'AN. 


Hl-—The Collation of the Gur'an. 

The whole book was not arranged until 
after Muhammad's death, but it is believed 
tbat the Prophet himself divided the Sirahs 
(suran) and gave most of them their present 
titles, which are chosen from some word 
which ocears in the chapter. The following 
is the account of the collection and arrange- 
ment of the Gur'in, as it stande at present, 


as given in traditions recorded by al-Bukhiri 
(see Sahihu "-Bukhari, Arabic ed., p. 745.) 

“ Zaid ibn Sabit relates —' Abu Bakr sent 
a person to me, and called me to him, at the 
time of the battle with the people of Yami- 
mah: and I went to him, and “Umar was 
with him: and Abu Bakr said to me, “ "Jmar 
came tome and said," Verily & great many 
of the readers of the Gur'in were alain on the 
day of the battle with the people of Yami- 
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mah: and really I am afraid that if tbe 
slanghter should be groat, mueh will be lost ' 
from the (ur'an, because every person Te- 
it: and, verily, I see | 
it advisable for you to order the @ur'an to 
be cullected into one book.” I said to “Umar, ' 
How can I do & thing which the Prophet has 
not done?" He said, "I swear by God, this 
collecting vf the @ur'in is @ good thing." 
And “Umar used to be constantly returning 
to me and saying: ' You must collect the 
@ur'in,' till at length God opened my breast 
80 to do, and I saw what “Umar had been 
advising.' And Zaid ibn Sabit says that, 
“Abu Bakr said to me, “ You are a young 


members something of 


and sensible man, and I 


do not suspect you of 


forgetfulnesa, negligence, or perfidy and, 
verily, you used to write for the Prophet his 
instructions from abovej then look for the 
Gur'in in every place and collect it.” I said, 


“Yawoar by God, that 
me to carry & mountain 
to another, it would not 


if people had ordered 
about from one place 
ho heavier upon me 


than the order which Abii Bakr has given for 


collecting the @ur'in." 


1 said to Abi Bakr, 


“How do you do a thing which the Prophet of 
God did not?” He said, “ By God, this col- 


lecting of the @ur'in is 


agood act.” And he 


nsed perpetually to return to me, until God 
put it into my heart to dothe thing wbich the 


eart of Abu Bakr had 


I sought for the Gur'in, 


been set upon. Then 
and collected it from 


the lenves of the date, and white stones, and 
the brensts of people that remembered it, till 
I found the last part of the chapter entitled 
Tunba (Repentance), with Abi Khuznimah 


al-Angiri, and with no 


other person. These 


lenvos were in the possession of Abi Bakr, 


until God caused him 


to die: after which 


“Umar hud them in his life-time: after that, 
they remained with his daughter, Hafsah 
after that, "Usmin compiled them into one 


book.” 


« Anas ibn Malik relates: “ Huzsifah came 
to “Usman, and he had fought with the people 


of Syria inthe conguest 


fought in Agurbaijan, with the people of al- 
“Irbg, and he was shocked at the different 


ways of people reading 


zaifah said to “Usman, “ O “Usman, assist this 
people, before they differ in the Book of God, 
just as the Jowe and Christians differ in their 
books.” Then “Usman sent a person to Haf- 


#ah, ordering her to 


which she had, and saying, “I ahall havea 
number of copies of them taken, and wili then 


return them to you." 


ortions to “Usman, and “Usman ordered Zaid 
ibn Sabit, Ansiri,and Abdu'llah ibn az-Zubair, 


and Sa'idibn Al'is, and 
al-Haris ibn Hisham 


the @uraish tribe, except Zaid ibn Sabit and 


“Usman. And he said 
ites, “ When you and 


about any part of the dialect of the Gur'in, 


of Armenia : and had 


the Gur'in. And Hu- 


send those portions 


And Hafgah sent the 


“Abdu 'r-Rahman ibn 
and these were all of 


to the tbree @ursish- 
Zaid ibn-Sibit differ 


then do ye write it in the @Gursish dialect, 
because it came not down in the language of 


any tribe but theirs.” 


'Ugmiin had ordered : and when & number of 


copies had been taken, 
12 


Then they did as 


“Uamkn returned the 
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leares to Hafsah. And “Ugmin sent & copy 
to every guarter of the countries of Islim, 
and ordered all other leaves to be burnt, and 
Ibn Shahab said, “ Kharijah, son of Zaid ibn 
Sabit, informed me, saying, “I could not find 
one verse when I was writing the Gur'in, 
which, verily, I heard from the Prophet: 
then I looked for it, and found it with Khu- 
zaimah, and entered it into the Saratu '!- 
Ahzab. " 

This recension of the @ur'in produced by 
the Khalifah “Usmin has been handed down 
to us unaltered: and there is probably no 
other book in the world which has remained 
twelve centuries with 80 pure a text. 

Sir William Muir remarks in his Life of 
Mahomet :— 

« The original copy of the frat edition was 
obtained from Haphan's (Hafsah) depository, 
anda careful recension of the whole set on 
foot. In case of difference between Zaid and 
his condjutors, the voice of the latter, as 
demonstrative of the Coreishite idiom, was 
to preponderate, and the new collation was 
thus assimilated to the Meccan dialect, in 
which the Prophet bad given utterance to 
his inspiration. Transcripte were multiplied 
and forwarded to the chief cities in the em- 
piro, and the previously existing copies were 
all, by the Caliph's command, committed to 
the fismes. The old original was retarned 
to Haphss's custody. 

“The recension of Othmin (“Ugmin) has 
been handed down to us unaltered. So care- 
fully, indeed, has it been preserved,: that 
there are no variations of importance,—wo 
might almost say no variatione at all, amongst 
the innumerable copies of the Coran soat- 
tered throughout the vast bounds of the em- 
pire of Islam. 

« Contending and embittered factions, taking 
their risein the murder of Othmin himself 
within & guarter of a century from the death 
of Mahomet, have ever since rent the Maho- 
metan world. Yet but one Corin has been 
current amongst them, and the consenta- 
neous use by them allin every age up to the 
present day of the same Scripture, is an irre- 
fragable proof that we have now before as 
the very text prepared by command of the 
unfortunate Caliph. Thereis probabiy in the 
world no other work which has remained 
twelve centuries with 10 pure a text. The 
various readings are wonderfully few in num- 
ber, and are chiefy confined to differences 
in the vowel points and disoritical signs. 
ag these marks were invented at a later 

ate. 

“They did not exist at all in the early 
copies, and can hardiy be said to affect the 
text of Othmdn. Since, tben, we possesa the 
undoubted text of Othmda's recension, it re- 
mains to be inguired wbether that text was 
an honest reproduction of Abu Bakr's edi- 
tion, witb the simple reconcilement of unim- 
portant variations. There is the fullest 
ground for belisving that it was s0. No 
sariy or trustwortby traditione tbrow suspi- 
cion ot tampering with the Corka in order to 
support his own. claims upon Othmin. The 
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Sheeahs (Shi'ahs)" of later times, indeed, 
pretend that Othmin left ont certain Suras or 
passages which favoured Ali. But this is 
Incredible. He could not possibly have done 
80 without it being observed at the time: and 
it cannot be imagined that Ali and his fol- 
lowers (not to mention the whole body of the 
Mussulmans who fondly regarded the Corin 
as the word of God, would have permitted 
such a proceeding. 

“ In support of this position, the following 
a ents muy be addused. First: When 
OthmAn's edition was prepared, no open 
breach had yet taken place between the 
Omeyads and the Alyites. The nnity of 
Islam was still complete and untbrentened. 
Ali's pretensions were as yet undeveloped. 
No sufficient object can, therefore, be assigned 
for the perpetration by Othman of an offence 
which Moslems regard as one of the blackest 
dye. Second: On the other hand, Ali, from 
the very commencement of Othmin's reign, 
bad an influential party of adherents, strong 
enongh in the-end to depose the Caliph, to 
xtorm his palace in the heart of Medina, and 
to put an end to his life. Can we conceive 
that these men would have remained guiet, 
when the very evidence of their leader's 
superior claims was being openly expunged 
from the hook of God. Third: At the time 

“of the recension, there were still multitudes 
alive who had the Corin, as originally deli- 
vered, by 'heartj and of the supposed pas- 
sages favouring Ali—had any ever existed— 
there would have been numerous transcripts 
in the banda of bis family and followers. 
Both of these sources must have proved an 
effectual check upon any attempt at suppres- 
sion. Fourth: The party of Ali shortly after 
assumed an independent attitude, and he 
himself succeeded to the Caliphate. Is it 
possible that either Ali, or his party, when 
tbus urrived at power, would have tolerated 
a mutilated Cordin—mutilated expreasly to 
Gdestroy his claims Yet we find that they 
nsed the same CorAn as their opponents, and 
raised no shadow of an objection against it. 

“ The insurgents are indeed said to have 
made it one of their complaints against 
Othmin that he hnd caused a new edition 
to be made of the Corfin, and had committed 
all the old copies to the fiames: but these 
proceedings were objected to simply as un- 
authorised and sacreligious. No hint was 
dropped of any alteration or omission. Such 
a supposition, palpably absurd at the time, 

“is altogether an after-thouyht of the modern 
Sheeas. 

“We may, then, safely conclude that Oth- 
min'a recension was. what it professed to be, 
a reproduction of Abu Bakr's edition, with a 
more perfect conformity to the dialect of 
Mecca, and possibly a more uniform arrange- 


? Haydtu 'I-Gulib, leaf 420: “ The Ansars were 
ordained to oppose the ciaims of the family of 


they then mutilated and 
lifah, which is the book of God.” 
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ment of its parta,—but still a faithful repro 
duction. 

« The most important guestion yet remains, 
viz. Whether Abu Bakr's edition was itsely 
an authentic and complete collection af Maho- 
met's Revelations. The following considera- 
tions warrant the belief that it was authentic 
and, in the main, 38 complete as at the time 
Was possible. 

“ First.—We have no reason to donbt that 
Abu Bakr was a sincere follower of Maho- 
met, and an earnest believer in the divine 
origin of the CorAn. His faithful attachment 
to the Prophet's person, conapicuons for the 
laat twenty years of his life, and his simple, 
consistent, and unambitious deportment as 
Caliph, admit no other supposition. Firmly 
believing the revelations of his friend to be 
the revelations of God himself, his firut object 
wonld be to secure a pure and complete tran- 
script of them. A similar argument applios 
with almost egual force to Omar, and the 
other agents in the revision. The great mass 
of Mussulmans were undoubtedly sincere in 
their belief. From the scribes thernselves, 
employed in the compilation, down to the 
humblest belierver who brought his little 
store of writing on stones or palm-leaves, all 
would be influenced by the same earnest 
Gesire to reproduce”the very words which 
their Prophet had declared as his message 
from the Lord. And a similar guarantee 
existed in the feelings of the people at large, 
in whose soul no principle was more deeply 
rooted than an awful reverence for the sup- 
posed word of God. The Corfin itaelf con- 
tains freguent denunciations against those 
who should presume to  fabricate anything 
in the name of the Lord,' or conceal any part 
of that which He had revealed. Such an 
action, represented as thc very worst descrip- 
tion of crime, we cannot believe that the first 
Moslems, in the early ardour of their faith 
and love, would have dared to contemplate. 

“Second. — The compilation was made 
within two years of Mahomet's death. We 
have seen that several of his followers had 
the entire revelation (excepting, perhaps, 
some obsolete fragments) by heart: that 
every Mosiem treasured up more or less some 
portions in his memory: and that there were 
ofcial Reciters of it, for public worship and 
tuition, in all countries to which Islam ex- 
tended. These formed an unbroken link 
between the Revelation fresh from Mahomet's 
lips, and the edition of it by Zeid. Thus the 
people were not only sincere and fervent in 
wiahing for a faithful copy of the Cordn 
they were alan in possession of ample racang 
for realising their desire, and for testing the 
accuracy and completeness of the volume 
placed in their handa by Abu Bakr. 

“« Third.—A atill greoter security would be 
obtained from the fragmentary transcripts 
which existed in Mahomet's life-time, and 
which must have greatly multiplied before 
the Corin was compiled. These were in the 
possession, probably, of all who conld read, 
And as we know that the compilation of Abu 


| Bakr came into immediate and unguestioned 
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use, it is rensonable to conclude that it em- 
braced and corresponded with every extant 


fragment, and iherefore by common consent, | 


superseded them. We hear of no fragments, 
sentences, or words, intentionally omitted by 
the compilers, nor of any that differed from 
the received edition. Had any such been 
discoverable, they would undoubtedly hare 
been preserved and noticed in thoso tradi- 
tional repositories which treasured up the 
minutest and most trivial acts and sayinga of 
the Prophet. 

“Fourth.—The contents and the arrango- 
ment of the Corin speak forcibly for ita 
nuthenticity, All the fragments that could 
possibly be obtained have with artloss sim- 
Pan been joined together. The patchwork 

ears no marks of a designing genius or a 
monldiny hand. It testifies to the faith and 
reverence of the compilers, and proves that 
they dared no more than simply colloct the 
sacred fragments and place them in juxta- 
position. Hence the interminable repetitions : 
the palling reiteration of tho same ideas, 
truths, and doctrines : hence, seriptural stories 
and Arab legends, told over and over again 
with little verbal variationj hence the por- 
vading want of connection, and the startling 
chasrc3 between adjacent passages. Again, 
the frailties of Mahomet, supposed to have 
been noticed by the Deity, are all with evi- 
dent faithfulness entered in the Corin. Not 
less undisguised are the freguent verses which 
are contradicted or abrogated by later reve- 
lationa. The editor plainly contented him- 
self with compiling and copying out in a con- 
tinuons form, but with serupulous aceuracy, 
the fragmentary materials within his reach. 
He neither ventured to select from repeated 
versions of the same incident, nor to reconcile 
differences, nor by the alteration of a single 
letter to connect abrupt transitions of con- 
text, nor by tampering with the text to soften 
discreditable appearances. Thus we possess 
otg internal guarantee of confidence. 

“But it may be objected,—if the text of 
Abu Bakr's Corfin was pure and universally 
received, how came it to be80 8001 corrupted, 
and to reguire, in conseguence of its varia- 
tions, an extensive recension? Tradition 
does not afford sufficient light to determine 
the cause of these discrepancies. They may 
have been owing to various readings in the 
older fragmentary transcripts which ro- 
mained in the possession of the people: they 
may have originated in the diverse dialects 
of Arabia, and the different modes of pro- 
nunciation and orthography, or they may 
have sprung up naturally in the alrcady vast 
domains of Islim, before strict uniformity 
was officially enforced. It is sufficient for us 
to know that in Othmfin's revision recourse 
was had to the original exemplar of tho first 
compilation, and that thereis otherwise every 
security, internal and external, that we pos- 
resa a text the same as that which Mahomet 
himself gave forth and used." (Life of Ma- 
komet, new ed., p. 557 et segg.) 

The various readinga (yira'ah) in the @ur'in 
are not such as are usually understood by 
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the term in Engliah authors, but different 
diulecta of the Arnbic language. Ibn “Abbas 
says the Prophet said, “ Gabriel taught me 
toread the Gur'in in one dialect, and when 
I recited it he taught me to recite it in 
another dinlect, and 80 on until the number 
cf dialects increased to seven.” (Mishkat, 
book ii. cb. ii.) 

Muhammad seems to have adopted this 
expedient to satisfy the desire of the leading 
tribes to harea @ur'in in their own dialect 
for “Abdu '1-Hagg saya, “ Theo Gur'in wns first 
revealed in the dinlest of the Guaraish, which 
was the Prophet's nativo tongue but when 
tho Prophet saw that the pcople of other 
tribes recited it with dificulty, then ho ob- 
tained permission from God to extend its 
currency by allowing it to be recited in all 
the chief dinlects of Arabia, which were 
seven :—@uraish, Taiy, Hawizin, Yaman, 
Sagif, Huzail, and Bani Tamim. Every one 
of these tribes accordingly read the @ur'in 
in its own dialect, till the time of 'Usmin, 
when these differences of reading were pro- 
hibited." 

Those seven dinlects are called in Arabic 
Saba'tu Ahruf, and in Persian Haft 
Miraat, 


IlI.—The Divisions of the (ur'an. 


The Gur'in, which is written in the Arabic 
language, is divided into: Harf, Kalimah, 
G3 Sak Sirah, Ruki', Rub”, Nisf, Sula, Ju?, 

anzal. 

1. Harf (pl. Huraf), Lettera, of which 
there are maid to be 823,671, or according to 
some authoritie3, 338,606. 

2. Kalimah (pl. Kalimat), Words, of which 
there are 77,934, or, according to some writers, 
79,934. 

8. Ayah (pl. Ayat), Verses. Ayah (Heb. 


MIN) isa word which signifies " sign." It 
was used bv Muhammad for short sections or 
versos of his supposed revelation. The divi- 
sion of verses differa in different editions of 
the Arabic Gur'in. The number of verses in 
the Arabic @ur'ins are recorded after the 
title of the Sirah, and the verses distinguished 
in the text by a small cypher or circle. The 
early readers of the Gur'in did not agree as 
to the original position of these circles, and 
s0 it happens that there are five different 
systems of numbering the verses. 

(a) Kafah verses. The Readers in the city 
of al-Kifab saythat they followed the custom 
of "Ali. Their way of reckoning is generally 
adopted in India. They reckon 6,289 verses. 

D Busrah verscs. The Readers of al- 
Basrah follow “Asim ibn Hajjij, a Compa- 
nion. They reckon 6,204. 

(c) Shami verses, The Renders in Syria 
Ma) followed “Abdu 'Ilah ibn “Umar, a 

ompanion. They reckon 6,225 verses. 

(d) Makkah versos. According to thia 
arrangement, there are 6,219 verses. 

(e) Madinah verses. This way of reading 
contains 6,211 verses. 

4. Siirah (pl. Suwar), Chapters A word 
which signifies a row or series, but which 
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is now used exclusively for the chaptors of 
the Gur'in, which are one hundred and four- 
teen in number. These chapters aro called 
after somc word which occurs in tbc text,and, 
if the Traditions aro to bo trustod, thoy were 
s0 named by Muhammad himself, although tho 
versca of their respectivo Siirahs were un- 
doubtedly arranged after his dcath, and somo- 
times with little regard to thoir seyuenco. 
Muslim doctors admit that the Khalifah "Un- 
Iilr. arranged the chapters in the order in 
Wbich they now stand in the Gar'in. 

The Siirahs of the Muhammadan @ur'in 
are similar to the forty-three divisions of 
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tho Law amonget the Jewa known as 
OYYTO Sidkrim, or “ orders.” Theso were 
likewine namod after 8 word in the soction, 
&g. Tho firat in Bereshith, tho second Noah, 
&c. (See Buxtorf'a Tiberias, p. 181.) 

Each Sirah of tho Gur'in, with the excep- 
tion of the 1xth, begins with the words— 


panji yan AN pemei 
“ In the name of the Mcrciful, the Compas- 
sionate." 


The Sirahs, as they stand in Arabic edi- 
tions of the Gur'iin, are as follow :— 





The Chronological Order. 


No. Title of Barah. Moaning in English. 
Aooo: 
| Bir W, Muir. 
1 j Fatihah ..| Preface ( 
2 | Bagarah ... sa Cowo... ix. uncertain 
8 | Alu (Imran ... .| Family of “Imrin A.H. 2 to 10 
4 INisa' ... 2 ..| Women ... $ uncertain 
5 | Mi'idah ..| Table A.H. 6 to 10 
8 | Anim ..! Cattle 81 
7 | Arrat ... .| Arat 21 
8 | Anfal... ..| Spoila AE, Y 
9 | Taubah ..| Repentancn The last 
10 | Yanus ..| Jonah 79 
11 ad ... ..|Hud ... 18 
12 suf ..| Josoph ... 11 
138 |(Ra'd ... ..| Thunder By 
14 | Ibrahim ..| Abraham PP 80 
18 |Hjjr ... an | Hijr S 62 
16 |Nahl ... adi ...| Bee 3 ssi 88 
17 | Bang Isra'il .. ..| Children of Israel 87 
18 | Kahf ... 2 ...| Cave... ia 69 
19 | Maryam ..| Mas ina "8 
20 | Ta Ha «| Ta Ha... 75 
21 | Ambiya' ..| Prophets 86 
22 | Hajj .. ..| Pilgrimage 85 
28 | Mu'minin ...| Beliovers 84 
24 Nor .. «Light ... AH. 5 
25 | Furgin ..| Garin ... 74 
268 | Shwari' ...| Poets ... G1 
27 | Nami ..| Ant 10 
28 | Gasas... ..| Story . 83 
290 |'Ankabat ..| Spider . 90 
80 (Rim ... ..|Greeka ... 60 
31 | Lugmin «| Lugmin 50 
82 | Sajdah Lan “| Prostration ... H4 
38 | Ahrib - ...| Confederaten uncertain 
34 | Saba' ... SA ...| Saba 79 
85 | Mali'ikah “| Angels ... 66 
36 | Ya Sin ..| Ya Sin ... 67 
37 | Saffat ..| Ranks ... 59 
938 |Sad ... : san 78 
89 | Zumar Troops ... 45 
40 | Mu'min Believer... 72 
41 | Fugsilat San ..|Explanation ... 59 
42 | Shara sa ...! Gouneil ... 7 
48 | Zukhrat ... ...| Ornamenta 76 
44 an ...| Smoke 58 
46 | Jisiyah ..| Kneeli: 6? 
. 48 Ahgif «| Ahgif 64 








No. 


aa Pa Bana 


Title of Sarah. 


Muhammad ... 
Fath ... 
Hujwrit 

Gaf ... 
Zariyat 

Tar .. 
Najm... 
Gamar 
Rahmin 
Wigi'ah 
Hadid 
Mujidilah 
Hasbr Pa 
Mumtahinah 


Jamu'ah 
Munafigin 
Taghabun 
Talig 
Tabrim 
Mulk ... 
G@alam 
Higgah 
Ma'irij 
Nah ... 
Jinn ... 
Muzzammil : 
Muddassir 


Tatfit 
Inshigaig 
Buraj... 
Tarig ... 
Ala... 
Ghishiyah 
Fajr ... 
Balad... 
Shams 
Lail ... 
Zuhi ... 
Inshirih 
Tin... 
“Alag ... 
Gadr ... 
Baiyinah 
Zalzalah 
“Adiyit 
@ari'ah 
Takisur 
(Agt ... 
Humazah 
ia ... 
Gursish 
Main 


Meaning in Engliah. 


...| Muhammad 
...| Victory 
«| Chambers 
0. Gal as S8 
.| Scattering Winds 
.:| Mountain 1 
.| Star 
| Moon... 
ve! Merciful 
: yennata 





.. Denata 

3 mb 

...| Proved . 

..| Array... 

«..| Assembly 

...| Hypocrites 

...| Mutual Deceit .. 

| Divorce.. 

"1 Prohibition 

..|l Kingdom 

...| Pen 2 

...| Inevitable Day... 
...| Steps 

.| Noah 

..|Genii ... 

..| Wrapped u 

«| Enfolded P 

«| Resurrection 

.| Time 

.| Messengers 
“(Nawa ... 

,..| Those who drag” 
..(Hefrowned ... 
«| Folding up 

..| Cleaving asunder 
...| Short Measure ... 
«..| Rending in sunder 
..! Celestial Signs... 
..| Night Star 

...| Most High Pa 
s1 Overwhelming ... 
...| Day-broak 

“1 City 

.. Sun 

«| Night ... 

..| Sun in his meridian 
..|Expanding ... 


Fig 
, Cengenlod blood 
ss (Mat of) Power 
1 vidence San 
...| Barthguake 
...| Swift horses ... 
“| Striking 
...| Multiplying 
"| Afternoon 
...| Slanderer 
...! Elephant 

..| Guraish .. 
..| Nocersaries 








The Chronological Order. 








| According Apetrding 





Aocording to 
to Jalila 
| Pdt. | paku) | BI W. Mais. 
| 94 98 uncertain 
| 111 108 aa. 6 
106 112 uncertain 
|. 88 84 36 
| 66 48 68 
| 78 44 55 
| 22 46 48 
|..86 49 48 
| 98 48 40 
Lo 45 45 4 
| 98 99 uncerbain 
L..105 106 uncertain 
"101 102 AH. 4 
90 110 A.R. 7 
110 98 uncertain 
108 4 uncertain 
104 104 A.R, 65 
109 98 82 
108 101 uncertain 
!.197 109 | am. 7to8 
' 76 63 42 
2 17 52 
77 42 81 
78 4 87 
70 51 54 
89 62 85 
8 8 48 
4 2 21 
80 40 88 
97 52 85 
82 86 84 
79 87 88 
80 85 47 
28 24 26 
| 6 82 27 
81 81 ll 
85 41 82 
82 88 28 
26 28 81 
83 22 209 
7 25 28 
67 88 25 
? 89 14 
! 84 18 15 
i 25 23 4 
| 8 16! 12 
L..10 41 16 
| 11 5 TA 
| 27 26 8 
l 1 19 
24 92 24 
79 21 uncertain 
92 30 8 
18 4 2 
29 29 1 
15 14 9 
12 27 1 
8i 18 10 
18 19 13 
28 20 5 
Lo.16 18 39 
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Title of Sarah. 


5. Ruki' (pl. Rukw'at), an inclination of the 
head or bow. These are sections of about 
ten verses or less, at which the devout Mus- 
lim makes a bow of reverence: they are 
marked on the margin of the Gur'in with tho 
letter tain &, with the number of the ruki' 
over it. /'Muhammadans genersily guote their 
Gur'in by the Juz' or Sipdrah and the 


6. Rub', The guarter of a Juz, or Sipa. 
rah 


T. Niaf. The half of a Siparah. 

8 Sula. The three-guarters of a Sipdrah. 
These three divisions are denoted by the 
words being written on the margin. 

D0. Juz? (pl. Ajra). Persian Sipdrah, 
Thirty divisions of the Gur'in, which have 
besn made to enable the devont Muslim to 
recite the whole of the Gur'in in the thirty 
days of Ramasin. Muhammadans usually 
guote their @ur'in by the Sipdrah or Juz' and 
not by the Surah. 

10. Manzil (pl. Mandzil, Stages). These 
are seven in number, and are marked by the 
letters 3 Hb up Kg M5, which are said to 
apell Fami bi Shaug, “ My mouth with de- 
sire.” This arrangement is to enable the 
Muslim to recitethe whole in the course of 
& week, 


IV.—The Contents of the Guran and the 
Chronological Arrangement of its Chapters. 


Inthe Arabic Gur'in, the Sirahs are placed 
as tbey were arranged by Zaid ibn Sabit, 
who scems to have put them together re- 
gardless of any chronological seguence. The 
initial, or opening prayer, stands first, and 
then the lonyest chapters. But the Muham- 
madan commentators admit that the-Gur'in 
is not chronologically arranged and Jalilu 
'd-din, in kis /tyan, has given a list of them 
as they are supposed to have been revealed. 
This list will be found under the Divisions of 
the Jur'in in the present article. And, what 
is still more confusing, all Muhammadan 
doctors allow that in some of. the Siirahs 
there are verses which belong to a different 
date from that of other portions of the chap- 
ter, for example, in the Siratu '1-Alag, the 
first five verses belong to & much carlier date 
thun the others: and in Siratu 'I-Bagarah, 








toRev. | Acoo to 
J. M. Bir Mkng 10 


6 uncertain 
7 uncertain 





Yerse 234 is acknowledged by all commenta- 
tors to hnvo been revealed after verse 240, 
which it abrogates. 

If we arrange the Sirahs or Chaptaers ac- 
cording to the order given in Suyati's Itgan, 
or by Sir William Muir, or by Mr Rodwell, 
We cannot fail to mark the gradual develop- 
ment of Muhammad's mind from that of & 
mere moral teacher and reformer to that of a 
prophet and warrior-chief. The contraat ba- 
tween the earlier, middle, and later Sitrahs is 
very instructive and interesting. 

In the earlier Siirehs we observe a predo- 
minance of a pesalan! element, a deep appre- 
ciation of the beauty of natural objecta, frag- 
mentary and impassioned utterances : denun- 
ciation of woe and puniehment being ex- 
pressed in these enrlier Siiraha with extreme 
brevity. 

“ With & change, however, in the position 
of Muhammad when he openiy assumes the 
office of ' public warner,' the Siirahs begin to 
Wear a more prosaic and didactic tone, though 
the poetical ornament of rhyme is preserved 
throughout, We lose the poet in the mis- 
sionary siming to convert, and in the warm 
agserter of dogmatic truths : the descriptions 
of natural objecta, of the Judgment, of Hea- 
yen and Hell, make way for gradually increas- 
ing historical statementa, first from Jewish, 
and subseguently from Christian historiea : 
while in the twenty-nine (thirty?) Sarahs 
revealed at Medina we no longer listen to 
yague words, often, as it would seem, with- 
out defininite aim, but to the earnest diapu- 
tant with the opponents of the new faith, tho 
Apostle pleading the cause of what he be- 
lieves to be the truth of God. He who at 
Mecca is the admonisher and persuader, at 
Medina is the legislator and the warrior dic- 
tating obedience, and who uses other weapons 
than the pen of the poet and the scribe: 
while we are startled by finding obedience to 
God and the Apostle, God's gifts and the 
Apostle's, God's pleasure and the Apostle's, 
spoken of in the same breath, and epithets 
and attributes elsewhere applied to Allah 
openly applied to himself. “ Whoso obeyeth 
the Apogtle obeyeth Allah,” 

“The Suras, viewod as a whole, will thus 
appear to be the work of one who began his 
Carcer as a thoughtful inguirer after truth, 
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and ag an earnest asserter of it in such rhe- 
torical and poetical forms as he deemed most 
likely to win and attract his countrymen, but 
who gradually proceeded from the dogmatic 
teacher to the political founder of a system 
for which laws and regulations had to be 
rovided as occasions arose. And of all the 
uras, it must be remarked that they wore 
intended not only for readers but for hearers 
—that they were all promulgated by public 
recital—and that much was left, as the impor- 
fect sentences ahow, to the manner and sug- 
estive action of the reciter.” (Rodwel''s 
eface to the Gur'an.) 

he absence of the historical element from 

the Gur'an, as regards the details of Muham- 
mad's daily life, may be judged of by the 
fact that only two of his contemporaries 
(Abu Lahab and Zaid) are mentioned in tho 
entire volume, and that Muhammad's name 
occurs but five times, although he is all the 
way through addressed by the angel Gabriel 
as the recipient of the divine revelations, with 
tho word “ Say.” Perhaps also such passages 
as Sirah ii., verses 5, 246, and 274, and the 
constant mention of guidance, direction, wan- 
dering, may have been suggested by remini- 
scences of his mercantile journeys in his earlier 


years. 

Sir William Muir has very skilfully arranged 
the Siirahs into six periods. (See Cordn, 
S.P. GC. K. ed.) and although they are not 
precisely in the chronological order given by 
Jalalu 'd-Din in his /tgan, the arrangement 
secems to be fully borne out by internal evi- 
dence. With the assistance of Prof. Palmer's 
“Table of Contents” slightly altered (The 
Gurin, Oxford ed. 1880), we shall arrange 
the contents of the @ar'in according to these 
perioda. 


THE FIRST PERIOD. 


Eighteen Siirahs, consisting of short rhap- 
sodies, may have been composed by Muham- 
mad before he conceived the idea of a divine 
mission, none of which are in the form of a 
message from the Deity. 

Cpaerea OI. 
Suratu "5 Agr, 
The Chapter of the Afternoon. 

A short chapter of one vorse as follows :— 

“By the afternoon! Verily, man is in loss ! 
Save those who believe and do right and bid 


each other be true, and bid each other be 
patient.” 
Caarrer O, 
Suratu 'I- Adiyat. 


The Chapter of the Chargers. 


Oath by the charging of war-horses. 
Man ig ungratoful. 
Certainty of the Judgment. 
Caarrer XCIX. 
Suratu 'z-Zalzalah. 

The Chapter of the Earthguake. 

Tho earthguake preceding the Judgment 
Day. 
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Cgarter XOL 
Suratu 'sh-Shams. 
The Chapter of the Sun. 

Purity of the soul brings happiness. 

Example of Samud. 

(The Tarian verses are clearly of a later date 
than the first ten.) 


Canspter OVI. 
Siratu "- (Jurarsh. 
The Chapter of the @uraish. 
The @uraish are bidden to give thanks to 
God for the trade of their two yearly cara- 
vans, 


Cuaerer I, 
Suratu "-Fatihah. 
The Opening Chapter. 
A prnga for guidance. 
(This short c apter, which is the opening 
chapter of the (ur'an, 18 recited in the liturgy.) 
“ Praise be to God, Lord of all the worida! 
The compassionate, the merciful ! 
King of the day of reckoning ! 
Thee only do we worship, and to Thee 
only do we cry for help. 
Guide Thou us in the straight path, 
The path of those to whom Thou hast 
been gracious : 
With whom Thou art not angry, 
And who go not astray..” 


Crurrsr CI. 
Suratu "- Gari'ah. 
The Chapter of the Smiting. 
The terrors of the last day and of hell-fire | 
(al-Hawiyah) | 
Craprer XOV. 
Suratu 't-Tin. 
The Chapter of the Fig. 
The degradation of man. 
Future reward and punishment. 





Cearrer CIL 
Saratu 't-Takagur. 
The Ohapter of the Oontention about 
Numbers. 


Two families of the Arabs rebuked for 
contending which was the more numerous. 
Warning of the punishment of hell. 


Cuapter CIV. 
Suratu N-Humazuh. 
The Chapter of the Backbiter. 
Backbiters shall be cast into hell. 


Cnarter LXXXII. 
Suratu -Infitar. 
The Chapter of the Cleaving Asunder. 


Signs of the Judgment Day. 
Guardian angels. 


Caarrer XCII. 
Suratu 'I-Latil. 
The Chapter of the Night. 


Promise of reward to those who girs alms 
and fear God and “ believe in the best.” 
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Orarrer CV. 
Suratu '-FW. 
The Chapter of the Elephant. 
The miraculous destruction of the Abyssi- 
(nian army under Abrahatu 'I-Ashram by 
birds when invading Makkah with elephants, 
in the year that Muhammad was born. 
| | Cmaprrx LXXXIX. 
Sirati '-Fajr, 
The Chapter of the Dawn. 
Fate of previous nations who rejected their 
teachers. 
Admonition to those who yely too much on 
their prosperity. 
Onapren XC. 
Saratu 'I-Balad. 
The Ohapter of the City. 
Exhortation to practise charity. 
Cmarrea XCIII. 
Siratu 'z-Zuha, 
The Chapter of the Forenoon. 
Muhammad encouraged and bidden to re- 
member how God has cared for him hitherto : 
he is to bo charitable in return, and to 
publish God's goodness. ' 


Cmaprer XCIV. 
Siratu W-Inshirah. 
The Chapter of “ Hare we not Expanded ?” 
God has made Muhammad's mission easier 
to him. 
Omarrer COVIII, 
Siiratu W-Kaugar. 
The Chapter of al-Kaugar. 
Muhammad js commanded to offer the 
sacrifices out of his abundance. 
' Threat that his enemies shall be child- 
loss. 


THE SECOND PERIOD. 


Four Sirabs. The opening of Muhammad's 
Ministry. Sarah xovi. contains the command 
to recite, and, according to the Traditions, it 
wag the first revelation. 

Cgarter XCVI. 
Siiratu '- Alag. 
The Chapter of Congealed Blood. 

Muhammad's firat call to read the Gur'in. 

Denunciation of Abi Lahab for his opposi- 


tion, 
(The latter verses of this Sirah are admitted 
tobe of a luter date than the former.) 


Craprer CXII. 
Suratu W-Ikhlas. 

The Chapter of the Unity. 
Declaration of.God's unity. 5 
(This short Siirah 48 highly esteemed, and is 

recited in the daily liturgy.) 
“ Say: He is God alone: 

God the Eternal! 

Ho begetteth not, 

And is'not begotten : 

And there is none like unto Him.” 
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Omarrar LXXIV. 
Suratu '-Muddasair. 
The Chapter of the Covered. 
| Muhammad while covered up is bidden to 
— arise and preach. 
" Denunciation of a rich infdel who mocks 
at the revelation. 
Hell and its nineteen angels. 
The infidels rebuked for demanding mate- 
rial scriptures as a proof of Muhammad's 
| mission. 


Caurrra OXL 
Suratu Tabbat. 
The Chapter of “ Let Perish.” 
Denunciation of Abti Lahab and his wife, 
Who are threatened with hell fire. 





THE THIRD PERIOD. 


Nineteen Sfirahs, chiefly descriptions of 
the Resurreotion, Paradise, and Hell, with 
reference to the growing opposition of the 
Guraish, giren.from the commencement of 
Muhammud's public ministry to the Abyasi- 
nian emigration. 

Cnurres LXXX VII, 
Suratu 'LAYa., 
The Ohapter of the Most High. 

Muhammad shall not forget any of the 
revelation save what God pleases. 

The revelation is the same as that given to 
Abraham and Moses. 5 





Cuarren XCVIL 
Suratu '- Gadr. 
The Chapter of Power. 
The Garin revealed on the night of 
power 
Ita excellence. 
Angels descend thereon. 
Cnarran LXXXVIII 
Siiratu '- Ghaekiyah. 


The Chapter of the Overwhelming. 
- Uessripsign of the Last Day, Heaven and 
ell, 


Cmaprer LXXX. 
| Siuratu "Abasa. 
The Chapter “ be Frowned.” 
The Prophet rebuked for frowniny on & 
poor blind belie ver. 
The Creation and Resurrection. 
Cmaprsr LXXXIV. 
Sitratu 'I-Inshigag. 
The Ohapter of the Rendiru Asunder 
Signs of the Judgment Day. 
The books of men's actions. 
The Resurfection, 
Denunciation of misbelie vers. 
Crasprea LXXXIL 
Siratu '(-Takwir. 
The Obapter of the Folding-up. 
Terrors of the Judgment Day. 
The female child who has been buried 


| alive will demand yengeance. 
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Allusion to tbo Prophet's vision of Gabriel 
on Moant Hiri', 
He is vindicated from the charge of mad- 
ness. 
CBarrer LXXXVI. 
Siratu 'ut- Tarig. 
The Chapter of the Night Star. 
By the night-star, every soul has a guar- 
dian angel. 
Creation and resurrection of man. 
The plot of the infidels shall be frus- 
trated. 
Cearter CX. 
Suratu 'n-Naer. 
The Ohapter of Help. 
Prophecy that men mhall join Islim by 
troops. 
Cmarrer LXXXV 
Suratu 1-Buruj. 
The Chapter of the Zodiacal Signa. 
Demunciation of those who persecute be- 
lievers. 
Example of the fate of Pharaoh and 
Samad. 
Craprsa LXXXIII. 
h Sitratu 't-Tatj1f. 
The Chapter of those who give Short Weight. 


Fraudaulent traders are warned. 
Sijjin, the register of the acta of the 
ed 


Hell and henven. | 


CuapTer LXXVIII. 
Suratu 'n-Naba'. 
The Chapter of the Information. 
Desoription of the Day of Judgment, hell, 
and heaven. 


Crapren LXXVII. 
Sitratu 'I-Mursalat. 
The Chapter of Messengers. 
Oath by tbe angela who execute God's 
behests. 
Terrors of the Last Day. 
Hell and Henven. 


Cnaprer LXXVI. 
Stratu 'd- Dahr. 
The Chapter of Time. 
Man's conception and birth 
Unbelievers warned and believera promised 
a roward. 
Exhortation to charity. 
Bliss of the charitahle in Paradise. 
The Gur'in revealed by degrees. 
Only those believe whom God wills. 


Carter LXXV. 
Siratu "I- (tiyamah. 
The Chapter of Resurrcction. 


The Resurrection. 


Muhammad is bidden not to be hurried in : 


repeating the @ur'in s0 as to commit it to 
memory. 
Dying agony of an infidel. 
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Omarren LXX. 
Siratu 'I-Ma'erij. 
The Chapter of the Ascents. 
An unbeliever mockingly calis for a judg- 
ment on himselt and his companions. 
The terrors of the Judgment Day. 
Man's ingratitude. 
Adultery denounced. 
Certainty of the Judgment Day. 
Caarrer CIX. 
Suratu 1-Kafirun, 
The Ohapter of tho Misbelievors, 
The Prophet will not follow the religion of 
the misbeliavers, 
Crurrer OVIL 
Siratu I-Mavin, 
The Chapter of Necessnries. 


Denunciation of the unbelieving and uu- 
charitable. 





Cmarren LV, 
Siratu 'r-Rahmin. 

The Ohapter of the Merciful. 

An enumeration of the works of the Lord 
seting with a description of Paradise and 

Oh 

AA refrain runs throughout this chapter :— 

“Which then of your Lord's bounties do 
ye twain deny?” ai 

Omarrar LVI. 
Suratu '- Wam'ah. 

Tho Chapter pf the Inevitable. 
Terrors of the inevitable Day of Judgment. 
Description of Paradise and Ter. 

Proofs in Nature. 
None bat the clean may touch the Gur'kn. 
The condition of a dying man. 


THE FOURTH PERIOD. 


Twonty-two Siirabs, given from the sixth to 
thetenth year of Muhammad's ministry. With 
this period begin the narratives of the Towish 
Scriptures, and Rabbinical and Arab legends. 
The temporary compromise with idolatry is 
connected with Siirah liii. 

Cnarter LXVII. 
Siratu 'l- Mutk. 
The Ohapter of the Kingdom. 

God the Lord of heavcns. 

The marvels thereof. 

aa discomfiture of the misbelievers in 
Hell. 

The power of God exhibited in Nature. 

Warnings and tbreats of punishment. 

Caarrer LIII. 
Siratu 'n-Najm. 
The Chapter of the Star. 

Oath by tho star that Muhammad's vision 
of his ascent to hcaven was not a delusion. 

Description of the same. 

The amended pasangg relating to idolatry. 

Wickedness of nssorting the angels to be 
females. 

God's Omniscionce. 
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Rebuke of an apostle who paid another to 
take upon him his burden at the Judgment 


Dg 
finition of true religion. 
God's attributes. 


Cmarrea XXXII. 
Sitratu 's-Saj 
The Chapter of Adoration. 
The Gar'in is truth from the Lord. 
God the Oreator and Governor. 
The Resurrection. 
-. Oonduct of true balievers when they hear 
the word. 

Their reward, 

The punishment of misbolievers. 

Description of Hell. 

The people are exhorted to believe and are 
admonbhei by the fate of the ruined cities 
they see around them. 

They are warned of the Judgment Day. 

Cnurraa XXXIX. 
Suratu 's-Zumar. 
The Ohapter of the Troops. 

Rebuke to the idolaters who say they 
serve fnlso gods as a means of access to God 
himeelf. : 

The unity of God, the Orentor and Con- 
troller of the universe. 

His independence and omnipotence. 

Ingratitude of man for 8 help. 

Difference between the believers and un- 
beliovers. 

Muhammad is called to sincerity of reli- 
gion and to Islim. 

Heis to fear the torment at the Judgment 
Day if he disoboys the call. 

ell-fire is prepared for the infidels. 

Paradise promised to those who avoid 
idolatry. 

The irrigation of the soil and the growth of 
corn are signs. 

The Gur'in makes the skin of those who 
foar God cree 

Threat of the Judgment Day. 

The Makkans are warned by the fate of 
their predecessors not to rejoct the @ur'in. 

Parable showing the uncertain position of 
the idolaters. 

Muhammad not immortal, 

Warning to those who lie against God, and 
promise of reward to those who assert the 
trath. 

Muhammad is not to bo frightened with 
tho idols of tho Makkans. 

Their belplenancas domonstratced. 

The Gur'in isa guide, but the Prophet 
cannot compcl men to follow it. 

Human souls are taken to God during 
aloep, and thoso who nre destined to livo on 
nro sent back. 

No intercession nllowed with God. 

Tho doctrino of tho unity of God torrifies 
the idolaters. 

Prayor to God to docide between them 

The infidela will regret on the Resurrcction 
Day. 

Ingratitude of man for God's help in 
trouble. 
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The Makkans are warned by the fate of 
their predeceszors. 
i Exhortation to repentance before it is too 
ato. 

Salvation of the God-fearing. 

God the creator and controller of every 
thing. 

Desaription of tho Last Judgment. 
5 2 souls drivon in troops to heaven or to 
6 


Orarrar LXXIII. 
Siratu '-Murzzammil 
The Ohapter of the Enowrapped. 
Muhammad, when wrappod uap in his 
mantle, is bidden to nrise and pray. 
Is bidden to repeat the Gar'in and to prac- 
tice devotion by night. 
He is to boar with tho unbeliovors for a 
while. 
Pharaoh rejected the apostlc sent to him. 
Statod times for prayer prescribed. 
Almegiving prescribed. 
Casetar LXXIX. 
Stratu 'n-Naziat, 
The Chapter of those who Tear Out, 
The coming of the Day of Judgmont. 
The call of Moses. 
His interview witb Pharaoh. 
Chastisement of the latter. 
The Creation and Resurrection. 


Ciarter LIV. 
Siratu "- Gamar. 
The Chapter of tho Moon. 

The aplitting aaunder of tho moon. 

Muhammad accused of imposture. 

The Makkans warned by the atories of 
Noah and the Deluge, of Samid, the people 
of Sodom, and Pharaoh. 

The suro coming of the Judgment. 


Cuarrer XXXIV, 
Stratu Saba, 
The Chapter of Saba'. 

The omniscience of God, 

Those who have received knowledge re- 
cognise the revelation. 

The unbelievers mock nt Muhammad for 
prenching tho Rosurroction. 

Tho birds and mountaina sing praises with 
David, 

Iron softened for him. 

He makes coats of muiL 

Tha wind subjected to Solomon. 

A fountain of brasm mado to flow for him. 

The jinns compolled to work for him. 

His doath only discovored by means of the 
worm that gnawed. 

The staff that supported his corpso. 

The prospority ol Saba". 

Burating of the dyke (al-'Arim) and rain of 
the town. 

Holplonsness of the fnlse goda. 

They cannot intercode for their worship- 
pers when nssombled at the Last Day, 

Fate of the miabelievors on that day. 

The proud and the weak ahall disputo as to 
which misled the others. 
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The afluence of the Makkans will only in- 
crense thcir ruin. 

The angela shall disown the worshippers of 
false gods. 

The Makkans accuse Muhammad of im- 
posture. 

So did other nations deal with their Pro- 
phets and were punished for it. 

Muhammad is cleared of the suspicion of 
insanity. 

The wrotched plight of the misbelievers on 
the Yast Day. 

Cuarrer XXXI. 
Saratu Lugman. 
The Chapter of Lugmin. 

The @ur'in a guidance to believers. 

Denunciation of one who purchnsed Per- 
sian legends and prcferred them to the 
Gur'in. 

God in Nature. 

Other gods can create nothing. 

Wisdom granted to Lugmin. 

His advice to his son. 

The obstinaey of tho infidels rcbuked. 

If the sca weroink and the trees pens, 
they would not suftce to write the words of 
the Lord. 

God manifest in the night and day, in the 
gun and moon, and in rescuing men from 
dangers by sea. 

God only knows the future. 

Cnarter LXIX. 
Siratu 1-Haggah. 
The Chapter of the Inevitable. 

The inevitable judgment. 

Fnte of thoso who denied it, of Ad, Samad, 
.and Pharaoh. 

The Deluge and the Last Judgment. 

Vindication of Muhammad from the charge 
of haring forged the Gur'an. 


Cuarrer LXVIII, 
Saratu "- alam. 
The Chapter of te Pen. 
Muhammad is neither mad nor an im- 
postor. 
Denounced by an insolent opponent 
Example from the fate of the owner of the 
gardens. 
Unbelievers threatened. 
Muhammad exhorted to be patient and not 
to follow the example of J onah. 
CmapreR XLI. 
Siratu Fuesilat. 
The Chapter “ Are Detailed.” 
The Makkans are called on to believe the 
Garin. 
The crontion 
carth. 
Warning from the fate of (Ad and Samid. 
The very skins of the unbelievera shall 
bear witness against them on the Day of 
Judgment. 
Punisbment of those who reject tlie @ur'an. 
The angels descend and encourago those 
who believe. 
Precept to return good tor evil. 


of the hearens and tho 
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Refuge to be sought with God against 
temptation from the devil. 

Against sun and moon worship. 

The angels praise God, though the idola- 
tors are too proud to do 80. 

The guickening of the earth with rain is & 
sign. 

The OGur'in 
seriptures. 

Tfit had been revealed in £ foreign tongue 
the people would hare objected that they 
could not understand it, and that the Pro- 
phet, being an Arab, should have had a 
revelation in his own language. 

Moses' seripture was nl80 the subject of 
Ke War 

od ia omniscient. 
The fnlse gods will desert their worship- 


a confirmetion of previous 


| pers at the Resurrection. 


Man's ingratitude for God's help in trouhle. 
God ir sutficient witness-of the truth. 


Cuapter LXXI. 
Siratu Nuh. 
The Chapter of Noah. 

Noah's preaching to the Antediluvians. 

Their five idols also worshipped by the 
Arabs. 

Their fate. 

Cuarter LII. 
Suratu Tur, 
The Chapter of the Mount. 

Oath by Mount Sinai and other things. 

Terrors of the Last Day. 

Bliss of Paradise. 

Muhammad is neither a madman, sooth- 
snyer, poet, nor impostor. 

Reproof of the Makkans for their super- 
atitions, and for proudly rejecting the Pro- 
phet. 

Cparren L. 
Siratu Gaf. 
The Chapter of @if. 

Proofs in nature of a future life. 

Example of the fate of the nationa of old 
who rejected the apostles. 

Creation of man. 

God's proximity to him. 

The two recording angels. 

Death and Resurrection. 

The Lnst Judgment and exhortation to 
believe. 

Cuaprer XLV. 
Siratu M-Jasiyah. 
The Chapter of the Kneeling. 

God revealed in nature. 

Denunciation of the infidels. 

Trading by sea a sign of God's providence. 

The law first given to Israel, then to Mu- 
hammad in the @ar'in. 

Answer to the infidels who deny the Re- 
Ne and warning of their fate on that 

ay. 

? Caarrer XLIV. 

Suratu 'd- Dukhan, 
The Chapter of the Smoke. 

Night of the revelation of the Gur'in. 

Unity of God. 
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Threat of the Last Day, when & smoke shal! 
cover the heavens, and the unbelievers shali 
be punished for rejecting the Prophet, and 
saji he is taught by others or distracted. 

ate of Pharaoh for rejecting Moses. 

Fate of the people of Jubba'. 

The Judgment Day. 

5 la tree Zaggim and the punishment of 
ell. 

Paradise and the virgins thereof. 

The Gur'in revesled in Arabic for an 
admonition. 

Cuaprer XXXVII. 
Siratu 's-Safat. 
The Chapter of the Ranged. 

Oath by the angels ranged in rank, by 
those who drive the clouds, and by those 
Who rehearse the Gur'in, that God is one 
alone! 

They guard the gates of henven, and pelt 
the devils, who would listen there, with 
shooting-stars. 

Do the Makkans imagine themselves 
stronger than the angels, that they mock 
of God's signs and deny the Resurrection ? 

The false goda and the Makkans shall 
recriminate each other at the Judgment 


Dag. 
hey say now, “ Shall we leave our gods 
for a mad poet?" 

They shall taste hell-fire for their unbelief, 
while the believers are in Paradise. 

Description of the delights thereot. 

The maidens there. 

The blessed ehall see their unbelieving 
former comrades in hell. 

Immortality of the blessed, 

Az-Zaggim the accursed tree in hell, 

Horrors of that place. 

The posterity of Noah were blessed, 

Abraham mocks at and breaks the idols. 

He is condemned to be burnt alive, but is 
delivered, 

Is commanded to offer up his son as a 
sacrifices obeys, but his 3on is spared. 

His posterity is blessed. 

Moses and Aaron, too, left n good report 
behind them, 80, too, did Elias, who pro- 
tested against the worship of Baal. 

Lot was saved. 

Jonah was delivered after having been 
thrown overboard and awallowed by a fish. 

The gourd. 

Jonah is sent to preach to the people of 
the city (of Nineveh). 

The Makkans rebuked for saying that God 
has daughters, and for saying that He ia akin 
to the jinns. 

The angels declare that they are but the 
humble servants of God. 

The success of the Prophet and the con- 
fusion of tbe infidels foretold. 


Cmarrer XXX. 
Suratu 'r- Rum. 
The Chapter of the Greeks. 
Victory of the Persiana over the Greeka. 
i Men epuatn of the coming triumph of the 
atter. 
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Pe tang Makkans warned by the fate of former 
cities. 

The idols shali forsake them at the Re- 
surrection. 

The belierers shall entar Paradise. 

God is to be praised in the morning and 
ovening and at noon and sunset. 

His creation of man and of the universe 
and His proridence are signs. 

He is the incomparable Lord of all. 

Warning against idolatry and sohiem. 

Honesty inculcated and usury reprored. 

God only creates and kills. 

Corruption in the earth through sin, 

The fate of former idolaters. 

Exhortation to believe before the sudden 
coming of the Judgment Day. 

God's sending rain to guicken the earth is 
n sign of His power. 

Muhammad cannot make the deaf hear his 
message. 

Warning of the Last Day. 


Caupren XXVI. 


Suratu 'eh-Shusara, 
The Chapter of the Poeta. 


Muhammad is not to be vexed by the 

people's unbelief. 
ough called a liar now, his cause shall 
triumphb in the end. 

Moses and Pharaoh. " 

Ho fears lest he may be killod for slaying 
the Egyptian. 

Pharaoh charges him with ingratitude. 

Their dispute about God. 

Pharaoh clsima to be God himself. 

The miracles of the rod and the white 
hand. 

Moses' contest with the magicians. 

The magiciane are conguered and believe. 

Pharaoh tbreatens them with condign 
punishment. 

The Israelites leave Egvpt and are pur- 
sued. 

The passing of the Red Sen and destruc- 
tion of Pharaoh and his hosts. 

The history of Abraham. 

He preaches against idolatry. 

Noah is called n liar and vindicated. 

Hid preaches to the people of "Ad and 
Salih to Samad. 

The latter hamstring the she-camel and 
perish. 

The crime and punishment of the neople 
of Sodom. 

The people of the Grove and the prophet 
Shwsaib. 

The @ur'in revealed through the inatru- 
mentality of the Faithful Spirit (Gabriel) in 
plain Arabic. 

The learned Jewa recognise its truth from 
the prophecies in their own scriptures. 

The dorils could not have brought it. 

Muhammad is to be meek towarda be- 


| Nisvers and to warn bis clansmen. 


“Those upon whom the devils descend, 


: namely, the poets who wander distraught in 


every rale. 
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Caurren XV. 
Siratu - Hijr. 
The Chapter of al-Hijr. 
Misbelievers will one day regre. 
misbelief. 
No city was ever destroyed without warn- 


their 


ing. 
The infidels mockingly ask Muhammad to 
bring down angels to punish them. 
So did the sinnera of old act towards their 
aponstles, 
There are signs enough in the zodinc, 
guarded ns they are from the devils who are 
elted with shooting-stars if they attempt to 
iston. 
All nature is under God's control. 
Man created from clay, and jinn from 
smokeless fire. 
The angels bidden to udore Adam. 
The devil refuses, is carsed and expelled, 
but respited until the Day of Judgment. 
Is nllowed to seduce mankind. 
Heli, with its seven doors, promised to 
miabelievers, and Paradise to believers. 
Story of Abraham's angelic guests. 
They announce to him the birth of a son. 
They proceed to Lot's family. 
The crime and punishment of the people of 
Sodom. p 
Ina ruined cities still remain to tell the 
tale. 
Similar fate of tbe people of the Grove and 
of al-Hijr. 
The hour draws nigb. 
The Lord Omniacient Creator has sent the 
@ur'in and the seven verses of repetition. 
Muhammad is not to grieve at the worldiy 
success of unbelievers. 
Those who dismember the @ur'in are 
threatened with punishment. 
Muhammad is encouraged against the mis- 
believers. 
Caarter LI. 
Suratu 'z-Lariyal. 
The Chapter of the Scatterers. 
Oathg by different natural phenomena 
that the Judgment Day will come. 
Story of Abraham's entertaining the angels. 
The destruction of Sodom. 
Fate of Pharaoh, of “Ad, of Samad, and 
of the people of Noah. 
Vindication of Muhammad against the 
charges of imposture or madness. 





THE FIFTH PERIOD. 


Thirty-one Surahs. From the tenth year 
of Muhammad's ministry to the fight from 
Makkah. 

The Surahs of this period contain some 
narratives from the gospel. The rites of 


pilgrimage are enjoined. The cavillings of 
the Guraish are refutod : and we have vivid 
pioturings of the Resurrection and Judgment, 
of Hesren and Hell, with yroof's of God's 
unity, power and providence. 

From stage to stage the Sarahs become, 
on the average, longer, and some of them 
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now fill many pages. In the Jatter Sirahs of 
this period, we meet not unfreguently with 
Madinah passnyes, which have been interpo- 
lated as bearing on some connected subject. 
As examples may be taken, verse 40 of 
Sirah xxii., in which permission is giren to 
bear arms against the Makkans  verse 83, 
Sirah xvii., containing rules for the admini- 
stration of justice, verse 111, Sirah xvi., 
referring to such believers as had fed their 
coontry and foughbt for the faith: being all 
passages which could have been promul- 
gated only after the Flight to al-Madinah. 


Cuarter XLVL 
Suratu "-Ahga). 
The Chapter of al Ahgif. 

God the only God and Creator. 

The unbelievers call Muhammad a 801- 
cerer or a forger. 

The book of Moses was revealed beforo, 
and the Gur'in is a confirmation of it in 
Arabic, 

Conception, birth, and life of man. 

Kindneas to parents and acceptance of 
Islim cnjoined. : 

The misbelievers are warned by tbe 
example of “Ad, who dwell in Ahgif, and by 
that of the cities whose ruins lie around 
Makkah. 

Allusion to the jinns who listened to Mu- 
hammad's preaching at Makkah on his re- 
turn from af-TW'if. 

Warning to unbelievers of the punishment 
of the Last Day. 

Omapren LXXII. 
Siratu N-Jinn. 
The Chapter of the Jiun. 

A crowd of jinns listen to Muhammad's 
teaching at Nakhlah. 

Their account of themselves. 

Muhammad exborted to persevere in 
preaching. 

Cmaprer XXXV. 
Siaratu -Mal@ikah. 
The Chapter of the Angels. 

Praise of God, who makes the Angels his 
messengers. 

God's unity. 

Apostles before Muhammad were nccused 
of imposture. 

Punishment in store for the unbelievers. 

Muhammad is not to be Texed on their 
account. 

God senda rain to guicken the dead earth. 

This is a sign of the Resurrection. 

The power of God shown in all nature. 

The helplessness of the idols. 

They will disclaim their worshippers at the 
Resurrection. 

No soul shall bear the burden of another. 

Muhammad cannot compel people to be- 
liave. 

He is only a warner. 

Other nations have accused their prophets 
of imposture and perished. 

Reward of the God-fesring of believers, 
and of those who rend and follow the Gur'in, 
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Punishment of hell for the infidels, 

The idolaters shall be confounded on the 
Judgment Day. 

The @uraish, in spite of their promises and 
of the examples around them, are more arro- 
gant and unbelieving than other people. 

If God were to punish men as they deserve, 
he would not leave 80 much as a beast on the 
carth, but He respites them for a time. 


Orarter XXXVI, 


Siiratu Ya Sin. 
The Chapter of Yi Sin. 


Muhammad is God's messenger, and the 
Gur'in is a revelation from God to warna 
heedless people. 

The infidels are predestined not to believe. 

All men's work shall be recorded. 

The apostles of Jesus rejected at Antioch. 

Habibu 'n-Najjir exborts the poople to fol- 
low their advice. 

He is stoned to death by the populace. 

Gabriel cries out and the sinful people are 
destroyed. 

Men will laugh at the apostles who come to 
them, but they have an example in the 
nations who have perished before them. 

The guickening of the dead earth is a sign 
of the Resurrection. 

God's power shown in the procreation of 
species. 

The alternation of night and day, the 
phases of the moon, the sun and moon in 
their orbita, are signs of God's power. 

So, too, the preservation of men in ships at 
sea. 

Almggiving enjoined. 

The unbelievers jeer at the command, 

The sudden coming of the Judgment Day. 

Blensed state of the believers in Paradise, 
and misery of the unbelievers in hell, 

Muhammad is no mere poet. 

The @ur'in an admonition, 

God's providence. 

The false gods will not be able to help their 


worshippers. 
Proofs of the Resurrection. 
Crtaprer XIX. 
Suratu Maryam. 


The Chapter of Mary. 


Zachbariah prays for an heir. 

He is promised a son, whois to be called 
John. 

Is struck dumb for three days as a sign. 

John is born and given the Book, Judg- 
ment, grace, and purity. 

Story of Mary. 

The annunciation, 

Her delivery beneath a palm-tree, 

Tho infant Jesus in the cradle testifies to 
her innocence and to his own mission, 

Warning of the Day of Judgment. 

Story of Abraham. 

He reproves his father, who threatens to 
stone him. 

Abraham prays for him. 

Isnac and Jacob are born to him. 

Moses communes with God and has Aaron 
for a belp. 
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Islmael and Idris mentioned as Prophets. 

Their seed, when the signs of the Merciful 
are read, fall down adoring. 

The Makkans, their successors, are pro- 
mised reward in Paradise, if they ropent and 
believe. 

The angels only descend at the bidding of 
the Lord. 

Certainty of the Resurrection, 

Punishment of those who have rebelled 
against the Merciful. 

Reproof of one who snid he should have 
Wealth and children on the Judgment Day. 

Sa false gods shall deny their worshippers 
then. 

The devils sent to tempt unbelievers, 

The gathering of the Judgment Day. 

All nature is convulsed at tho imputation 
that the Merciful has begotten a son. 

This revelation is only to warn mankind 
by the example of the generations who have 
passed away. 


CmaprEr XVIII, 
Suratu -Kahf. 
The Chapter of the Cave. 

The (ur'in is a warning especially to those 
who say God has begotten a son. 

Muhammad is not to grieve if they refuse to 
believe. 

Story of the Fellows of the Cave. 

Their number known only to God, 

Muhammad rebuked for promising & reva- 
lation on the subject. 

He is enjoined to obey God in all things, 
and not to be induced to give up his pcorer 
followers. 

Hell-fire threntened for the unbelievers and 
Paradise promised to the good. 

Parable of the proud man's garden which 
was destroyed, while that of the humble 
man flourished. 

Thia life is like the herb that springs up 
and perishes. 

Good works nre more lasting than wealti: 
and children. 

The Last Day. 

The devil refuses to adore Adam. 

The men are not to take bim for a patron 

They shall be forsaken by their patrons at 
the Last Day. 

Men wduld believe, but that the example 
of those of yore must be repeated. 

Misbelievers are unjust, and shall not be 
allowed to understand, or be guided. 

Bat God is merciful, 

Story of Moses and his servant in search 
of al-Khigr. 

They lose their fish at the confluence of 
the two seas. 

They meet a strango prophct, who bids 
Moses not guestion anything he may do. 

He scuttles a ship, kills d boy, and builds 
up a tottering wall. 

Moses desires an explanation, which the 
stranger gives, and leaves him. 

Story of Zi '!-Garnain. 

He travels to the ocenn of the setting 
sun. 
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Builds a rampart to keep in Gog and 
Magog. 

These are to be let loose again before the 
Judgment Day. 

Reward and punishment on that day. 

Were the sea ink, it would not suffico for 
the words of the Lord. 

The Prophet is only a mortal. 


Carter XXVIIL. 


Suratu 'n-Nami, 
The Chapter of the Ant. 


The @ur'in a guidance to believers. 

God appears to Moses in the fire. 

Moses js sent to Pharaoh with signs, but 
is called a sorcerer. 

David and Solomon endowed with know- 
ledge. 

Solomon taught the speech of birds. 

His army of men, jinns, and birds, marches 
through the valley of the ant. 

One ant bids the rest retire to their holes 
least Solomon and his hosts crush them. 

Solomon smiles and answerg her. 

He reviews the birds and misses the 
hoopoe, who, returning, brings news of the 
magnificence of the Gueen of Sheba. 

Solomon sends him back with a letter to 
the Gueen. 

A demon brings him her throne. 

She comes' to Solomon, recoguises her 
tbrone: marvels at the palaco with tho glass 
Boor, which she mistakes for water. 

Becomes a Muslim. 

Samiud reject Salih and perish. 

Lot is saved, while the people of Sodom 
are destroyed. 

The Lord, the Godof nature: the only God 
and Creator. 

Certainty of the Resurrection. 

The ruins of ancient cities an example, 

The @ur'in decides disputed points for the 
Jews. 

Muhammad bidden to trust in God, for he 
cannot make the denf to hear his message. 

The beast that shall appear at the Resur- 
rection. 

Terrors of the Last Day. 

The Prophet bidden to worship the Lord 
of this land, to recite the @ur'in, and to bc- 
come a Muslim. 

Caarrer XLII. 
Suratu 'sh-Shura. 
The Chapter of Counsel. 

The @ur'in inspired by God to warn the 
Motber of cities of the judgment to come. 

God is one, the Creator of all things, who 
provides for all. 

He calls men to the same religion as that 
of the prophets of old, which men have 
broken up into sects. 

Muhammad has only to proclaim his mes- 
sage. 

Those who argue about God shall be con- 
futed. 

None knows when the hour shall come but 


The 'dolaters shall only hare their portion 
in this life. 
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God will vindicate the truth of His revela- 
tion. 

His creation and providence signs of His 
power. 

Mon's misfortunes by land and sen are due 
to their own sins. 

The provision of the next world is Lost for 
the rigbteous. 

It is not sinful to retaliate if wronged, 
though forgiveness is a duty. 

The sinners shall have none to help them 
on the Day of Judgmont. 

They are exborted to repent before it 
comes, 

Ingratitude of man. 

God controls all. 

No mortal has over 
face. 

He speaks to men only through inspiration 
of His apostles, 

This @ur'in was revealed by a apirit to 
guide into the right way. 

Cgarter XL. 
Suratu -Mw'min. 
The Chapter of the Believer. 

Attributes of God. 

Muhammad encouraged by the fate of 
other nations who rejected their npostles. 

The angels' prayer for the believers. 

Despair in hell of the idolaters. 

The terrors of the Judgment Day. 

God alone the Omniscient Judge. 

The vestiges of former nations are still 
visible in the land to warn the people. 

The story of Moses and Pharaoh. 

The latter wishes to kill Moses, but & 
secret believer makes a long appeal. 

Pharaoh bids Haman construct a tower to 
mount up to the God of Moses. 

God saves the believer, and Pharaoh is 
ruined by his own devices. 

Mutual recrimination of the damned. 

Exhortation to patience and praise. 

Those who vrangle about God rebuked. 

The certain coming of the Hour. 

The unity of God asserted and His attri- 
butes enumerated. 

Idolatry forbidden. 

The conception, birth, life, and death of 
man. 

Idolaters shall tind out their error in hell. 
. Muhammad encouraged to wait for the 
issue. 

Cattle to rido on and to eat aro signs of 
God's providence. 

The example of the nations who perished 
of old for rejecting the apostles. 

Caaptrer XXXVIII 
Stratu 's-Sad, 
Tbe Chapter of Sad, 

Oath by the @ur'in. 

Example of former generations who 
rished for unbelief, and for saying that their 
prophets were sorcerers and the Scriptures 
forgeries. 

The Makkans are warned thereby. 

Any hosts of the confederates shall be 
routed. 


seen God facc to 
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Fate of the people of Noah, “Aa, Pharaoh, 
t, 


Samiid, and Lo 


The Makkans must expect the same. 


Muhammad exhorted to be patient of what 


d, 
The parable of the ewe lambs proposed to 
David by the two antagonists. 
David exhorted not to follow lust, 


The heaven and earth were not created in 


Tain, 8s the misbelievers think. 

The Gur'in a reminder, 

Solomon, lost in admiration of his horsea, 
mada his devotions, but, repenting, slays 
them. 

A jinn in Solomon's likeness is set on his 
throne to punish him. 

Ho repents and prays God for a kingdom 
such as no one shonid ever possess aynin. 
Na wind and the devils made subject to 

tience of Job. 


The 

Ab: m, Isaac, and Jacon. 

Elisha and Za 1-Kif. 

Happiness of the righteous in Paradise. 

Misery and mutual recrimination of the 
Wicked in hell 

Muhammad only sent to warn people and 
proclaim God's unity. 


Tbe creation of man and disobediance of 


Iblis, who is oxpolled. 
He is respited till the Judgment Day, that 
he may seduce people to misbelief. 
But he and those who follow him shall 
hell, 


Oruprea XXV, 


Siratu 'l-Furgin. 
The Chapter of the Diserimination. 


The Discrimination sent down as a warn- 


ing that God is one, the Creator and Governor 


of all: yet the Makkans call it old folks' 
tales. 

They object that the Prophet acts and 
lives as a mere mortal or is crazy. 

Hell-fire shall be the punishment of those 
who disbelieve in the Resurrection. 

Description of the Judgment Day. 

Tho Guraish object that the Gur'in was 
revealed piecemeal. 

Moses and Aaron and Noah were treated 
like Muhammad, but those who called them 
liare were punished. 

(Ad and Samid perished for the same 
sin. 

The ruins of the cities of the plain are 
existing examplen. 

Yet they will not accept the Prophet. 

God controls the sh 
for a repose, gnickens the dead earth vith 
rain, 

He lets loose the two seaa, but places a 
barrier between them. 

He has created man. 

Ho is the loving and merciful God. 

The Guraish object to the Merciful as n 
new God, 

The Iowly and moderate aro His servanta. 


"hay say. 
5 Ois reminded of the powers bestowed on 
avi 


adow, gives night . 
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They abstain from idolatry, murder, false 

Witness, and frivolous disconrse, 
These shall be rewarded. 

God cares nothing for the rejection of his 
message by the infidels. 

Their punishment shall be lasting. 

Cgarrsr XX. 
Siuratu Ta Ha. 
The Ohapter of Ta Ha. 

The Gur'in a reminder from the Merciful, 
Who owns all things and knows all things, 

There is no god but He, 

His are the excellent names. 

8tory of Moses. 

He perceives the fire and is nddressed from 
it by God in the holy valley Tavan. 

God shows him the miracle of the staff 
turned toa snake and of the white hand. 

Senda him to Pharaoh. 

Moses excuses himself because of the im- 
pediment in his speech. 

Aaron is given him as a minister. 

Moses mother throws him into the sea, 

His sister watches him. 

He is restored to his mother. 

Slays an Egyptian and flees to Midian. 

Moses and Aaron goto Pbaraoh and csil on 
him to believe. 

“Pharaoh charges them witli being magi- 
ah i test with tho Egypti magi 
eir contest wi: 6 ptian - 
Cians, who believe, and are threatened with 
punishment by Pharaoh. 

Moses lenda the children of Israel across 
the sea, by & dry road. 

Pbaraoh and his Gople are overwihelmed. 

The covenant on Monnt Sinai. 

The miracle of the mauna and guails, 

As-Simiri makes the calf in Moses 
absence. : 

Moses seizes his brother angrily by the 
beard and destroys the calf, 

Misbelievers threatened with the terrors of 
the Resurrection Day. 

Fate of the monutains on that day. 

All men shall be summoned to judgment. 

No intercession shall nvail except from 
such as the Merciful permits. 

The @ur'in is in Arabic that people may 
foar and remember, 

Muhammad is not to hasten on its rovela- 
tion. 

Adam broke his covonant with God 

Angels bidden to adore Adam. 

Iblis refuses. - 

Tempts Adam. 

Adam, Eve, and tho Devil expelled from 
Paradise. 

Misbelievers shall bo gathered together 
blind on the Resurrection Day. 

The Makkans pass by the ruined dwellings 
of the generations who have been aforetime 
destroyed for unbelief, 

But for the Lcra's word being paseod, they 
Would have perished too, 

Muhammad is exhorted to bear their in- 
sa patiently and to praise God throngh the 


Prayer enjoined. 
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The fate of those of yore & sufficient | 


..gn. 
Let them wait and see the issue. 
Cmupter XLII. 
Siratu 'z-Zukhruf. 
The Chapter of Gilding. 

The original of the Gur'in is with God 

The example of the nations of old who 
mocked at the prophets. 

God the Creator. 

Men are bidden to praise Him who pro- 
yana man with ships and cattle whereon to 
ride. 
The Arabs are rebuked for attribating 
female offepring to God, when they themselves 
repine when a female child is born to any | 
one of them. 

They are also blamed for asserting that 
the angels are female. 

The excuse that this was the religion of 
their fathers, will not avail 

Itis the same as older nations made. 

Their fate. 

Abraham disolaimed idolatry. 

The Makkans were permitted to enjoy 
prosperity only until the Apostle came, and 
now that he has come they reject him. 

The are reproved for saying that had the 
Prophet been a man of consideration at Mak- 
kah and af-Ta'if, they would have owned 


i 





Misbelievers would have had etill more 
wealth and enjoyment, but that men would 
have then all become infidels. 

Those who turn from the admonition ahall 
be chained to devils, who shall mislead 
them. 

God will take vengeance on them, whe- 
ther Muhammad live to see it or not. 

He is encouraged to persevere. 

Moses was mocked by Pharaoh, whom he 
was sent to warn. 

Bot Pharaoh and his people were drowned. 

Answer to the Arabs, who objected that 
Jesus, too, must come under the ban against 
false gods. 

But Jesus did not assume to bea 

Threat of the coming of the Hour. 

The joys of Paradise and the terrors of 
Hell. 

The damned shall beg Malik to make an 
end of them. 

The recording angels note down the secret 
plots of the infidels. 

God has no son. 

He is the Lord of all. 


Caxerer XII. 


god. 


Suratu af, 
The Chapter of Joseph. 
The @ur'in revealed in Arabic that the 
Makkans may understand. 
It contains the best of stories. 
Story of Joseph. 
He tells his father his dream. 
Jacob advises him to keep it to himself. 
Jealousy of Joseph's brethren. 
They conspire to throw him in a pit. 
Induce his father to let him go with them. , 
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They cast him in the pit, and bring home 
his shirt covered with Iying blood. 
Traveliers discover him and sell him into 


t. 

24 is adopted by his master. 

His mistress endeavours to seduce him. 

His innocence proved. 

His mistress shows him to the women of 
the city to excuse her conduct. 

Their amazement at his beauty. 

He is imprisoned. 

Interprets the dreams of the baker and the 
cupbearer. 

haraoh's dream. 

Joseph is sent for 

He is appointed 
the land. 

His brethren arrive and do not recognise 


to exponnd it. 
ton situation of trust in 


im. 

They aak for corn and he reguires them 
to bring their youngest brother ns the condi- 
tion of his giving it to thom. 

The goods they had brought to barter are 
returned to their sacks. 

Benjamin is sent back. 

Joseph discovers himself to him. 

Joseph places the king's drioking-cup in 
his brother's pack. 

Accuses them all of the theft. 

Takes Benjamin as a bondsman for the 
theft. 

They return to Jacob, who, in great grief, 
sends them back again, to bring him news. 

Joseph discovers himself to them and 
sends back his shirt. 

Jacob recognises it by the smell. 

Jacob goes back with them to Egypt. 

This story appenled to as & proof of the 
truth of the Revelation. 


Caarrer XL 


Suratu Hud. 
The Chapter of Hud. 


The @ur'in a book calling men to believe 
in the unity of God 

Nothing is hidden from Him. 

He is the Creator of all. 

Men will not believe, and deem them- 
selves secure, because their punishment is 
deferred. 

They demand a sign, or SAY the Gur'in is 
invented by the Prophet: but they and their 
false gods together cannot bring ten such 
Sarahs. 

Misbelievera threatened with future punish- 
mati while believers are promised Para- 

ise. 

Noah was likewise sent, but his people 
objected that he was & mere morta like 
themselves, and only followed by the meaner 
sort of men. 

He alsois accused of having invented his 
revelation. 

He is saved in the ark and the unbelievers 
drowned. 

He endearours to 3ave his son. 

The ark settles on Mount al-Jadi. 

Hiid was sent to “Ad. 

His people plotted against him and wore 
destroyed, while he was saved. 
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Salih was sent to Samid. 

The she-camoel given for a sign. 

The people hamstring her and perish. 

Abraham entertains the angels who are 
sent to thc people of Lot. 

He pleads for them. 

Lot offers his daughters to the people of 
Sodom, to spare the angels. 

He escapes by night, and Sodom is de- 
atroyed. 

Shwaib is sent to Midian, and his people, 
rejecting his mission, peris too. 

Moses sent to Pharaoh, who shall be 
punished at the Resurrection. 

The Makkans, too, shall be punished. 

They are threatened with the Judgment 
Day, when they shall be sent to hell, while 
the believers are.in Paradise. 

The Makkans are bidden to take warning 
by the fate of tbe cities whose stories are 
related above. 

These stories are intended to strengthen 
the Prophet's heart. 

He is bidden to wait and leave the issue to 
God. 


Casprer X. 


Siuratu Yunus. 
The Chapter of Jonah. 


No wonder that the Gar'in was revealed to 
a mere man, 

Misbelievers deem him a sorcerer. 

God the Creator and Ruler. 

No one can intercede with Him except by 
His permission. 

Creation is a sign of His power. 

Reward heresfter for the believers. 

Man cslis on God in distress, but forgets 
Him when deliverance comes. 

Warning from the fall of former genera- 
tions, 

The infidels are not satisficd with the 
Gur'an. 

Muhammad dare not invent a false revela- 
tion. 

False gods can neither harm nor profit 
them. 

People reguire a sign. 

God naves people in dangers by land and 
nen, 
This life is like grass. 
Promise of Paradise and threat of Hell. 
Fate of the idolaters and falsc gods at the 
Last Dany. 

God the Lord of all. 

Other religions are mere conjecture. 

The Gur'in could only have been devised 
by God. 

The Makkans are challenged to produce a 
single Surah liko it. 

nbelievers warned of the Last Day by the 

fate of previous nation. ba 

Reproval of those who prohibit lawful 
things. 

Ssd is ever watchful over the Prophet's 
rstions, 

Happiness of the believers. 

The infidels cannot harm the Prophet. 

Refutation of those who ascrihe offapring 
to God. 


, 
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Muhammad encouraged by the story of 
Noah and the other prophets of old. 

Fate of Pharaoh and vindication of Moses 
and Aaron, 

The people of tho Book (Jews and Chris- 
tians) appealed to in confirmation of the truth 
of the @ur'an. 

The story of Jonah. 

Thc people of Nineveh saved by repenting 
and believing in time. 

The people are exhorted to embrace Islam, 
the faith of the Hanif. 

God alone is powerful. 

Belief or unbelief affect only the individual 
himseli. 

Resignntion and patience inculcated. 


CaurtEr XIV. 


Suratu Ibrahim. 
The Chapter of Abraham. 

The @ur'in revealed to -bring men from 
darkness into light. 

God is Lord of all. 

No apostle sent except with the langunge 
of his own people. 

Moses sent to Pharaoh. 

The people of Noah. 

"Ad and Samiid objected that their prophetd 
were mortals like themselves. 

Tbe prophets relied on God, who vindicated 
them. 

Frightful description of bell. 

Misbelievers are like ashes blown away by 
the stormy wind. 

Helplesaness of the damned. 

But believers are in Paradise. 

A good word is like n good tree whose root 
ir in the earth and whose branches are in the 
sky, and which gives fruit in all seasons. 

A bad word is asa tree that is felled. 

God's word is sure. 

Idolaters are threatened with hell-fire. 

God is the Creator of all. 

He subjects all thinga to man's use. 

Abraham prayed that the territory cf Mak- 
kah might be a sanctunry. 

The unjust nre only respited till the Judg- 
ment Day. 

The ruins of tho dwellings of those wbo 
have perished for tbe denying the mission of 
their apostles, are a proof of the trntb of 
Muhammad's mission. 

The Lord will take vengeance on the Last 
Day, when sinners shall burn in hell with 
shirts of pitch to cover thcm. 

The @ur'in is a warning and an admoni- 
tion. 


Cgarprer VI. 
Suratu Anam. 
The Chapter of Cattle. 
Gone and darkness are both created by 
od. 

Rebuke to idolaters. 

They arc exhorted to take warning by the 
fate of those of old who rejected tho pro- 
phets. 

Hnd the revelation beon a material book, 
they would have disbelieved it. 
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If the Prophet had been an angel, he would 
have come in the guise of a man. 

Attributes of God. 

Muhammad bidden to become a Muslim. 

Those who have the Seripturos ought to 
recognise Muhammad as the one foretold in 
them. 
| The idolaters will be disappointed of the 
intercession of their gods on the Judgment 


Day. 

They deny the Resurreotion Day now, but 
hereafter they will have awful proof of its 
truth. 

The next world is preferable to this. 

Prophets aforetime were also mocked at, 
and they were patient. 

God could send them a sign if He pleased. 

Beasta, birds, and the like, are communities 
like men. 

Their fate is all written in the book. 

They, too, shall be gathered on the Judg- 
ment Day. 

Arguments in proof of the supreme power 
of God. 

Muhammad is only a messenger. 

He is to disclaim miraculoua power. 

Is not to repulse believera. 

He is bidden to abjure idolatry and not 
follow the lusts of the Makkans. 

God's omniscience. 

He takes men's souls to Himself during 
aleep. 

Sends guardian angels to watch over thema. 

Preserves men in danger by land and sea. 

Muhammad is not to join in discussions on 
religion with idolaters, nor to associate witb 
those who make a sport of it. 

Folly of idolatry set forth. 

God the Creator. 

Abraham's perplexity 
true God. 

Worshipa successively the stars, the moon, 
and the sun, but is convinced that they are 
not goda by seeing them set. 

Turns to God and becomes & Hanif. 

Other propheta of old were inspired. 

The Gur'an isalso a special revelation from 
God to the Makkang, fulfilling their Scrip- 
tures, but the Jews have perverted or sup- 
pressed parta of them. 

Denunciation of one who falsely pretended 
to be inspired. 

The Creation a proof of God's unity. 

Rebuke to those who call the jinn His part- 
ners, or attribute offspring to Him. 

Idolaters are not to be abused, lest they, 
too, speak ill of God. 

Tho Makkans would not have believed 
even if a sign had been given them. 

Muhammad is to trust to God alone. 

Men are not to abstain from food over 
which God's name has been pronounced. 

God will vindicate His messenger. 

Belief or the reverse dependa on God's 
grace. 

The jinns and false goda, together witb 
their worshippers, will be condemned to over- 
lasting torment. 

God never punishes without first sending 
an apostle with warning. 


in seeking after the 
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The threatened doom cannot be 

Denunciation of the idolatrous 
the Arabs. 

Setting apart portions of the produce of the 
land for God and for the idols, and defrand- 
ing God of His portion. 

Infanticide. 

Declaring cattle and tilth inviolable. 

God created all frnita and all cattle, both 
are therefore lawful 

Argument proving 
of these customs. 

Enumeration of the 
are unlawful. 

The bpmpbot to the Jewa of certain food 
was only on account of their sins. 

God's revealed word is the only certain 
argument. 

Declaration of things really forbidden, 
namely, harshness to parents, infanticide, 
abominable sins, and murder. 

The property of orpbans is to be respected 


averted. 
practicen of 


the absurdity of some 


only kinds of food that 


and fnir-dealing to be practised. 


| 
| 


No soul compelled beyond its capacity. 
The @ur'in tr be acce) ted on the same 
-8uthority aa the Book of Moses was. 

Faith regaired now without signs. 

No latter profession on the Judgment Day 
ahall profit them. 

Good works to be rewarded tenfold, but 
evil works only by the same amount. 

Islim is the religion of Abraham the 
Hanif. 

A belief in one God, to whom all prayer 
and devotion is due. 

Each soul shall bear its own burden. 

The high rank of some of the Makkans is 
only a trial from the Lord whereby to prove 
them. 

Cnapter LXIV. 
Siratu 't-Taghabun. 
The Chapter of Mutual Deceit. 


God the Creator. 

The Resurrection. 

The Unity of God. 

Wealth and children must not distract 
men from the service of God. 


Crarrer XXVIII. 
Siratu 'I- Gagas. 
The Chapter of the Story. 
The history of Moses and Pharaob. 
The latter and bis vizier. 
Haman oppresses the children of Israel. 
Moses is exposed on the river by 
mother. 
He is adopted by Pharaoh. 
His sister watches him, and his mother is 
engaged to nurse him. 
He grows up and slays the Egyptian. 
Flees tc Midian. 
Helps the two Midianites to draw water. 
Serves tbeir father Shohaib for ten years 
and then marries his daughter. 
God appears to him in the fire. 
Is sent with his brother Aaron to Pha- 
raoh. 
Himain builds Pharaoh & high tower 
ascend to the God of Mosen. 


his 


to 
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His punishment. 

Moses gives the Law. 

These stories are proofs of Muhammad's 
mission. 

The Arabs reject the Book of Moses and 
the Gur'in as two impostures. 

Those who have the Scriptures recognise 
the trath of the Gur'in. 

The Makkans warned by the example of 
the cities of old that have perished. 

Disappointment of the idolators at the Day 


of J ngan. 

Helplessness of the idola before God. 

Giran's great wealth. 

The earth opens and swallows him up for 
his pride and his insolence to Moses. 

Muhammad encouraged in his faith and 
purpose, 

Cauprsn XXIII, 
Siratu I-Mu'minin, 
The Ohapter of Believera. 
The humble, chaste, and honest, ahall 


per, 

The creation, birth, death, and resurrection 
of man. 

God's goodness.in providing for men's sus- 
tenance. 

Noah sent to his people, who reject him 
because he is & mere mortal. 

Tag are drowned, and he is saved in the 
ark. 
Moses and Aaron were also called liara, 

Mary and her son the cause of their fol- 
kalah Pb into sects. 

@ -fearing encouraged. 

The Guraish rebuked for their pride, and 
for denying Muhammad, and calling him 
possennod. 

They are reminded of the famine and de- 
feat they hayo already experienced, 

Doctrine of the Resurrection. 

The unity of God. 

Ho has no offspring. 

Is omniacient. 

Muhammad is encouraged not to care for 
the false accusations of the Makkans, but to 
seek refuge in God. 

Panisiment, on the Day of Resurrection, of 
pikad who mocked at the little party of be- 

vers. 


Oraprer XXI. 
Suratu '-Hajj. 
The Chapter of the Kigrimage. 

Terrora of the Last Day, yet men dispute 
about God and follow devils. 

The conception, birth, growth, and death of 
men, and the growth of herbs in the ground 
are proofs of the Resurrection. 

Bat some dispute, othora waver between 
two opinions. : 

The most desperate means cannot thwart 
the divine decrees. 5 

God will decide between the Jewe, Obris- 
tians, Sabians, Magians, and idolaterg on the 
Judgment Day.. 

All nature adores God. 

The misbelievers are threatened with hell- 
fire, and the believers promised Paradise. 
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Punishment threatened to those who pro- 
hibit men from visiting the Sacred Mosguo. 

Abraham, when bidden to cleanse the 
Ka'bah, was told to proclaim the pilgrimage. 

The rules of the Hajj onjoined. 

Cattle are lawful food. 

Warning against idolatry and exhortation 
to become Hanifa. 

Sacrifices at the Ka'bah are onjoined. 

AII men have their appointed rites. 

The name of God is to be mentioned over 
oattle when slanghtered, 

Camels may bo sacrificed and eaten. 

God will defend bolievers, but loves not 
misbelieving traitora. 

Those who have been driven from their 
homos for acknowledging God's unity are 
allowed to fight. 

M men did not fight for such a canse, all 
placea of worship would be destroyed, 

The people of Noah, 'Ad, Samiid, Abra- 
ham, and Lot, called their propheta liars, 
and were allowed to range at large, but at 
last they were punished. 

Their cities were destroyed, and the ruing 
are visible to travellers still. 

Muhammad is only sent to warn the Mak- 
kans of a like fate. 

Satan contrives to suggest a wrong read- 
ing to the Prophet while reading tbe @ur'in. 

The Kingdom shall be God's upon the 
Judgment Day. 

Those who fee or are siain in the canse, 
shall be providod for and rewarded. 

Believers who take revengo and are again 
attacked, will be helped. 

All nature is subject to God. 

Every nation has ita rites to observa. 

The idolaters treat the revelation with 
scorn. 

The false gods conld not even create & 


fy. 

Exhortation to worship God and fight for 
tbe faith of Abraham, whose religion the 
Muslims profess. 

God is the Sovereign and Helper. 


Craprrs XXI. 
Siiratu 'I- Ambiya. 
The Chapter of the Yrophots. 
Men mock at the revelation. 
They say it is a jumble of drearns, and 
that Muhammad is a poet, and they ask for 


& sign. 

The prophets of old were but mortal. 

The people who rejected them perished. 

Heaven and earth were not created in 
sport. 

Truth shall crush falsehood, 

All things praise God. 

1 there were other gods than He, heaven 
and earth would be corrupted. 

All former prophets were taught there ie 
ho god but God. 

The Merciful has not begotten children. 

The angels are only His servants. 

The separation of earth from heaven, the 
creation of living things from water, the 
steadying of the earth by mountainu, and 
placing the sky as a roof over it, and the 
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creation of the night and day, and of the sun | 
and moon, are signa. 

No one was ever granted immortality. 

Every soul must taste of death. 

The unbeliovers mock at Muhammad and 
diabelieve in the Merciful. 

Man is hasty. 

The infidels are threatened with punish- 
ment in the next world. 

Those who mocked at the prophets of old 
perisbed. 
at one shall be wronged on the Last 

ay. 
Moses and Aaron received a soripture. 

Abraham destroys the images which his 

le worshipped. 
@ tells them thatit was the largest idol 

which did it. 

He is condemned to be burnt alive, but tbe 
fire is miraculously made cool and safe. 

Abraham, Lot, Isaac, and Jacob, all in- 
upired. 

Lot was brought safely out of a city of 
wrong-doers3. 

Noah also was saved. 

David and Solomon give judgment about a 
field. 

The mountains and birds are made subject 
to David. 

He is taught the art of making coats of 
mail. 
The wind and the demons are subjected to 
Solomon. 

Job was saved. 

Ishmail, Idris, and Zi 'I-Kif were patient, 
and entered into the mercy of the Lord. 

Za 'n-Nin (Jonah) was saved in the fisis 
belly. 
Zachariah had his prayer granted and a 


son (Jobn) given him. 
The spirit was breathed into the Virgin 


Mary. 

But their followers have divided into sectg. 

A city once destroyed for unbelief shall 
not be restored till Gog and Magog are let 
loose. 

The promise draws nigh. 

Idolaters shall be the pebbles of hell. 

But the elect shall be rolled up as ns-Sijill 
rolls up a book. 

As is written in the Psalms, " The righ- 
teone shal! inherit the earth." 

Muhammad sent ae a mercy to the worlds. 

God is one God. 

He knows all 

He is the Merciful. 

Caurrar XVII. 


Suratu Bani Lera'i. 
The Chapter-of the Uhildren of Israel. 


Allusion to the night journey from the 
Sacred Mosgue (at Makkah) to the Remote 


Mosgue (at erusalem). 
Moses received the book. 
Noah was a faithful servant. 
Israel's two sing and their punishment. 
The Gur'in a guide and a good tidings. 
Man prays for evil and is hasty. 
Night and day are two signs. 
Every man's augury is round his neck. 
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Each one shall have a book on the Resur- 


rection Day with an account of his deeda. 


Each is to bear the burden of his own 


sins. 


No city is destroyed till warned by an 


apostle. 


Choice of good in this world or the next. 
Muhammad is not to associate others with 


God. 


Kindness to parents enjoined. 

Moderastion to be practised. 

Infanticide and fornication are sins. 
Homicide is not to be avenged except tor 


just cause. 


Honesty and humility inculcated. 
The angels are not the daughters of God. 
If there were other gods, they would 


rebel against God. : 


All in tbe heavens praise Him. 
Unbelievers cannot understand the @ur'in. 
The unity of God unacceptable to the 


Makkana. 


The Resurrection. 

Idolaters not to be provoked. 

Some prophets preferred over others. 
False goda themselves have recourse to 


God. 
AIl cities to be destroyed before the Judg- 


ment Day. 


Had Muhammad been sent with signs, the 
Makkans wonld have disbelieved them like 
Samad. 

The vision (of the Night J ourney) and the 
Zaggim tree of hell, are causea of conten- 


tion. 
Iblis disobedience and fall. 
He is given permission to delude men. 
Safety by land and sea @ special mercy 
from God. 
All shall have justice at the Last Day. 
The Sagif tribe at at-Ta'if nearly seduced 
Muhammad into promulgsting an unsntho- 
rised sentence. 
Injunction to pray. 
Man is ungrateful 
Departure of the spirit. 
ind and jinne together could not pro- 
duce the like of the Gur'an. 
Signs demanded of Muhammad. 
He is only a mortal. 
Fate of those who disbelieve in the Resur- 
rection. 
Moses brought nine signs, but Pharaoh 
disbelieved in them. 
His fato. 
The children of Israel succeeded him in 


his possessions. 
The Gur'in was revealed as ocoasion re- 


guired. 
Those who believe the scoripture recog- 


nise it, 
God and the Merciful One are not two 
goda, for God has no partner. 
Onupter XVI. 
Siratu 'n-Nahl. 
The Chapter of tho Bee. 
God's decree will come to pass. 
He sends the angels to instruct his servants 
to give warning that there is no other God. 
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The creation and ordering of all natural 
objects are cigns of His power. 

The false gods are inanimate and power- 
loss, 

God is but one. 

The unbelievers who call the revelation 
old folk3' tales, must bear the burden of their 
Own sings. 

On the Resurrection Day, their associates 
will disown them. 

Reception by the angels of the wicked and 
the good in Hell and in Paradise. 

The infidels strenuously deny the Resur- 
rection, 

The Muhijirin are promised a good re- 
ward, 

The Jews and Christians to be asked to 
cenfirm the Gur'in. 

All nature adores God. 

Unity of God affirmed. 

When in distress, men turn to God, but for- 
get Him and become idolaters when deliver- 
ance comes. 

The practice of setting aside part of their 
produce for the idols reproved. 

The practice of female infanticide, while 
they ascribe daughters to God, is reproved, 
and disbelief in the future life also rebuked. 

Satan is the patron of the infidels. 

The @ur'in sent down as a guidance and 
mercy. 

The rain which guickens the dead earth, and 
the cattle which give milk, and the vines 
which give fruit and wine are signs. 

The bee is inspired from the Lord to build 
hives and to use those made first by men. 

Its honey is lawful. 

The rich Arabs are reproved for their 
treatment of their slaves. 

Helplessness of the false gods illustrated 
by the parable of the slave and of the dumb 
man. 

Goodness of God in providing food and 
shelter for men. 

Idolaters shall be disowned by the false 
gods at the Resurrection. 

Every nation shall have a witness against 
it on that day. 

Justice and good faith inculcated, espe- 
cially the duty of keeping toa treaty once 
made. 

Satan has no power over believers. 

Verses of the @ar'in abrogated. 

The Holy Spirit (Gabriel) is the instru- 
ment of the revelation. 

Suggestion that Muhammad is helped by 
some mortal to compose the WYur'in. 

This cannot be, as the person hinted at 
speaks a foreign language and the Gur'in is 
in Arabic. 

Denunciation of misbelievers. 

Warning of the fate Makkah is- to expect 
if its inhabitants continue to disbelieve. 

Unlawful foods. 

God will forgive wrong done through igno- 
rance, 

Abraham was Hanif. 

The ordinance of the Sabbath. 

Muhammad is to dispute with his oppo- 
nents kindly. 
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The believers are not to take too savage 
revenge. 
A They are exhorted to patience and trust in 
od. 


Ceaprer XIII, 
Suratu 'r-Ra'd, 
The Chapter of Thunder. 

The Gur'in n revelation from the Lord, the 
Creator and Governor of all. 

Misbelievers are threatened. 

God knows all, and the recording angels 
are ever present. 

Lightning and thunder celebrate God's 
praise. 

All in heaven and earth acknowledge 
Him. 

: God sends rain and causes the torrents to 
ow. 

The scum thereof is like the dross on 
smelted ore. 

The righteous and the believers are pro- 
mised Paradise, and the misbelievers are 
threatened with hell-fire. 

Exhortation to believe in the Merciful. 

Were the @ur'in to convulse nature, they 
wonld not believe. 

Further threats against misbelievers. 

God notes the deeds of every soul. 

Stratagem unavailing against Him. 

Paradise and Hell. 

Muhammad bidden to persevere in assert- 
ing the unity of God. 

Had be not followed the @ur'in, God would 
have forsaken him. 

Other apostles have had wives and chil- 
dren. 

None could bring a sign without God's 
permission. 

For every period there is a revelation. 

God can annul or confirm any part of His 
revelation which He pleases. “ 

He has the Mother of the Book (i.e the 
Eternal Original). 

Whether Muhammad live to see his pre- 
dictions fulfilled or not, God only knows. 

His duty is only to preach the message. 

The conguests of Telam pointed to. 

God will support the prophets ayainst 
misbelievers. 

Cruprer XXIX, 
Suratu 'I- Ankabut. 
The Chapter of the Spider. 

Believers must be proved. 

Kindness to be sehown to parents: but 
they are not to be obeyed if they endeavour 
to lead their children to idolatry. 

The hypocrites stand by the Muslims only 
in success, 

The unbelievers try to seduce the be- 
lievers by offering to bear their sins. 

Nonh delivered from the deluge. 

Abraham prenches against idolatry. 

Is cast into the fire, but saved. 

Flees from his native land. 

Isaac and Jakob born to him. 

Lot and the fate of the inhabitante of 
Sodom. 

Midian and their prophet Shwaib. 
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“Ad and Samid. 

Fate of Garin, Pharaoh, and Himin. 

Similitude of the spider. 

Muhammad bidden to rehearse the Gur'an. 

Prayer enjoined. 

Those who have scriptures are to be mildly 
dealt with in disputation. 

Tbey believe in the Gar'in. 

Muhammad unable to read. 

Signs are only in the power of God. 

The idolaters reproved, and threatened 
with punishment. 

The believers promised reward. 

God provides for all. 

This world is but a sport. 

God saves men in dangers by sea, yet they 
are ungrateful. 

The territory of Makkah inviolable. 

Exhortation to strive for the faith 















Cmapter VII. 
Suratu -A'raf 
The Chapter of al-A'raf. 

Muhammad is bidden to accept the Gur'an 
fearlessly. 

The Makkans must take warning by the 
tata of those who rejected the prophets of 
old. 

The creation and fall of Adam. 

Iblis allowed to tempt mankind. 

Men are to go to mosgue decently clad. 

God has only prohibited sinful actions. 

Men are warned not to reject the mission of 


the apostles. 
Their punishment at and after death if 
they do 80. 
he happiness of believers in Paradise. 
Description of al-Asraf, the partition be- 
tweon heaven and hell. 
Immediate belief in the @w''in regnired. 
God the Creator. 
Humble and secret prayer enjoined. 
Proofs of God's goodness. 
Noah sent to warn his people. 
He is saved in the ark while they are 
drowned. 
Hid sent to “Ad. 
They reject his preaching and are pun- 
ished. 
Salih sent to Samiud. 
Produces the she-camel as a sign. 
The people hamstring her and are pun- 
ished. 
Lot sent to the people of Sodom. 
Their punishment. 
Shw'aib sent to Midian. 
His people reject him and are destroyed. 
Thus city after city was destroyed for 
rejecting the apostles. 
Moses sent to Pharaoh. 
The miracles of the snake and tbe white 
hand. 
The magicians contend with Moses, are 
overcome and believe. 
Pharaoh punishes them. 
The slaughter of the frst-born. 
The plagues of Egypt. 
The Inraelitos are delivered, 
Moses communes with God, who appears 
to him on the mount. 
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The giving of the Law. 

The golden calf. 

Moses' wrath against Aaron. 

The seventy elders. 

The coming of Muhammad, the illiterate 
Prophet, foretold. 

Some Jews are just and rightly guided. 

The division into twelve tribes. 

The miracle of smiting the rock. 

The manna and guails. 

Tbe command to enter the city, saying, 
« Hitkatan,” and punishment for disobe- 
dience. 

The Sabbath-breaking city. 

The transformation of the wicked inhabi- 
tants into apes. 

The dispersion of the Jews. 

The mountain held over the Jews. 

The covenant of God with the posterity of 
Adam. 

Am I not your Lord? 

Humiliation of one who, having foretold the 
coming of a prophet in the time of Muham- 
mad, would not acknowledge the latter as 

sach. 
Many, botb of the jinn and of mankind, 
predestined to hell. 

The names of God are not to be perverted. 

Muhammad is not possessed. 

The coming of the Hour. 

Crontion of Adam and Eve. . 

Conception and birth of their first child, 
“Abdu 'I-Haris. 

Their idolatry. 

Idols are themselves servants of God. 

They have neitber life nor senses. 

Muhammad is bidden to treat his oppo- 
nents with mildness. 

The mention of God's name repels devilish 
influences. 

Men are recommended to listen to the 
@ur'in and to humble thamselves before God, 
whom the angels adore. 

Craprer CXIII. 
Siuratu '-Falag. 
The Chapter of the Daybreak. 

The Prophet seeks refuge in God from evil 
influences. 





Cmaprer CXIV. 
Suratu 'n-Nas. 
The Chapter of Men. 
The Prophet seeks refuge in God from the 
devil and his evil suggestions. 


THE SIXTH AND LAST PERIOD. 


Twenty Siirahs given at al-Madinab. 
Cuarrer XCVIII. 


Suratu Asa Mam 
The Chapter of the Manifest Sigu. 
Rebuke to Jews and Christians for doubting 
the manifest sign of Muhammad's mission. 


Cmaprer IL 
Saratu '-Bagarah. 
The Chapter of the Heifer. 


The Yur'in 8 guidance. 
Rebuke to unbelievers. 
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A parable of one who kindles fire. 

God is ashamed of trifling similitudes. 

The creation of man. 

Adam taught the names. 

Iblis refuses to adore him. 

The temptation and fall 

Tha Oalaran bera 

eir trials in t. 

The golden calf. 2 

The manna and guails. 

Bidden to enter the city and say, “ Hit- 
tatun.” ' 

Moses strikes the rock. 

He bids the people slaughter an dun cow to 
discover a murder. 

Chargo against the Jows of corrupting the 
Scriptures. 

The golden calf. 

The mountain held over them. 

Gabriel reveals the Gur'in. 

Harot and Marit. 

Believers are not to say “ Ri'ina,” but 
“ Ungurna.” 

Verees which are annulled will be replaced 
by better ones. 

Paradise not exclusively for Jews and 
Christians. 

Mongues to be free. 

Story of Abraham. 

He rebuilds the Ka'bah. 

Was a Hanif. 

The giblah free. 

As-Safi and ai-Marwah may bo compassed, 

Proofs of God's unity. 

Lawful and unlawful food. 

The law of retaliation for homicide. 

Testators. 

The fast of Ramazin. 

Rites of the pilgrimage. 

Its duration. 

Fighting for religion lawful daring the 
sacred months. 

Wine and gaming forbidden. 

Marriage with idolaters unlawful. 

The-law of divorce. 

Of suckling children. 

The Mubajirin to be rewarded, 

The Children of Israel demand a kiny 

Saul (Talit). 

Tho shechina. 

The-ark. 

Saul and Gideon confounded. 

Goliath. 

Jesus. 

The Ayatw 'Ekursi (versa of the throne), 
asserting the self-subsistence and omnipre- 
sence of 

Nimrod and Abraham. 

Almggiving. 

No compulsion in religion. 

Proofs of the Resurrection. 

Ezekiel's vision of the dry bones referred 
to. 
Abraham and the birds. 

Almegiving recommended. 

Usurers denounced. 

Laws relating to debt and trading. 

Persons mentally incapable are to act by 


agonts. 
The believer's prayer. 
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Cnarrea III. 
Suratu Ali “Imran. 
The Chapter of “Imrin's Family. 

God's unity and self-subsistence. 

The @ur'in confirmatory of previous scrip- 
ture. 

The verses are either decisive or ambi- 
guans, 

Example of Pharaoh's punishment. 

The battle of Badr. 

Islim the true religion. 

Future torment eternal., 

Obedience to God and the Apostle en- 
joined, 

Conception of the Virgin Mary. 

She is brought up by Zacbariah. 

Birth of John. 

The anuuncistion of the Virgin. 

Birth and infancy of Jesus. 

The miracle of the birds of clay. 

The disciples. 

Allusion to Muhammad's dispute with a 
Christian deputation from Najrin. 

Abraham a Hanif. 

Reproof to Jews who pretend to believe 
and then recant, and who pervert the scrip- 
tures. 

No distinction to be made between the 
prophets. 

The Jews rebuked for prohibiting certain 
kinds of food. 

The foundation of the Ka'bah. 

Abraham's station. 

Pilgrimage enjoined. 

Schism and misbelief reproved. 

Battle of Uhud referred to. 

The victory at Badr due to angelic nid. 

Usury danounced. 

Fate of those who rejected the prophets of 


old. 

Muhammad's death must not divert the 
beligvers from their faith. 

Promise of God's help. 

Further account of the battle of Badr. 

The Muslim martyrs to enter Paradise. 

The victory of Badr more than counter- 
balanced the defeat at Uhud. 

The nypos tan detected and reproved. 

Death the common lot, even of apostles. 

Prayer for the believers. 

Exhortation to vie in good works and be 
patient, 


Cmaprar VIIL 
Suratu 'I- Anfal, 
The Chapter of the Spoils. 

Spoils belong to God and the Apostle, 

0 are the true beliovers ? 

The expedition of Muhummad against the 
carayan from Syria under Abi Sufyin. 

The miraculous victory at Badr. 

Address to the Makkans who, fearing an 
attack from |Muhammad, took sanctuary in 
the Ka'bah, and prayed to God to decido 
between themselves and him. 

Exhortation to believe and aroid treachery. 

Plots againat M: ad frustratod by 
Divine interference. 

The revelation treated as old folks' tales. 
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Rebuke of the idolaters for mocking the 
Muslims at prayer. 

Offer of an amnesty to those who will be- 
lisve. 

Exhortation to fight the infidels. 

Division of the spoils. 

Description of the battle. 

The enemy made to seem few in tbe Mus- 
lim's eyes, while they seemed more numerous 
than they really were. 

The infidels forsaken by Satan, their 
leader, on the day of battle. 

Fate of the hypocrites. 

Warning from Pharaoh's fate, 

The infidels who break their treaty. 

Treachery to be met with the like. 

God will help the Prophet against the 
traitors. 

A few enduring believers shall conguer 4 
multitude of infidels. 

The Mualims are reproved for accepting 
ansom for the captives taken at Badr. 

The spoils are lawful. 

The Muhijirin who fed with Muhammad, 
and the inhabitants of al-Madinah who gave 
him refuge, are to form ties of brotherhood. 


Caaprer XLVII, 


Siiratu Muhammad. 
The Chapter of Muhammad. 


Promise of reward to believers. 

Exhortation to deal severely with the 
enemy. 

Description of Paradise and of Hell. 

Reproof to some pretended believers and 
hypocrites who hesitateto obey the command 
to make war against the unbelievers. 

Their secret malice shali be revealed. 

Exhortation to believe, and to obey God 
nad ts Apostles, and sacrifice all for the 
faith. 


Caaprer LXII. 


Suratu "-Juma'ah. 
The Chapter of the Congregation. 
Giod has sent the illiterate propbet. 
The Jowa rebuked for unbelief. 
Muslims are not to leave the congregation 
during divine service for the sake of mer- 
chandise. 


Crarrer V. 
Siiratu I-M@'idah. 
The Chapter of the Table. 


Believers are to fulfil their compact3. 
Brute beasts, except those hereafter men- 
tioned, are lawful, but chase during the pil- 


grimage is unlawful. 


The rites and sacrifices of the Pilgrimage 


are lawful. 


The Muslims are notto bear iIl-will against 
the @uraish, who prevented them at Hudasi- 


biyah from making the Pilgrimage. 
Forbidden meats. 


The food of Jewse and Christians is lawfal 


to Mualims. 
So, too, their women, 
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Ablutions before. prayers. 

P Rules for bara data in cases of polla- 
on. 

The Muslims are bidden to remember the 

oath of fealty (at “Agabah), and how God 

made a similar covenant with the children of 

Israel, and chose twelve wardens. 

Muhammad is warned against their trea- 
chery, as well as against the Ohristians. 

Rafutation of the doctrine that Ohrist is 
God, and of the idea that the Jews and Obris- 
tiang are the sons of God and His beloved. 

Muhammad sent as & warnet and herald of 
glad tidings. 

Moses bade the children of Israel invade 
the Holy Land, and they were punished for 
hesitating. 

Story of the two sons of Adam. 

The crow shows Cain how to bury the body 
of Abel. 

Gravity of homicide. 

Those who make war against God and Hin 
Apostle are not to receive guarter. 

Punishment for theft. 

Muhammad is to judge both Jews and 
Ohristians by the @ur'in, in nccordance with 
their own Soriptures, but not according to 
their lusts. 

Or would they prefer to be judged accord- 
ing to the unjust laws of the time of the 
pagan Arabs? 

The Muslims are not to take Jowa and 
Christians for patrons. 

The hypoorites hesitate to join the be- 
lievers. 

They are threatened. 

Further appeals to the Jews and Ohris- 
tians. 

Fate of those bafore them who were trans- 
formed for their sins. 

The Jews 2 ia for saying that God's 
hand is fettered. 
Some of them are moderate, but the greater 
part are misbelievers. 
The Prophet is bound to preach his mes- 


Sg biang, Jews, and Ohristiane appealed to 
as believers. 

Prophets of old were rejected. 

Against the worship of the Messiah and 
the doctrine of the Trinity. 

Jews and idolaters are the most hostile to 
the Muslims, and the Ohristians are nearest 
in love to them. 

Expiation for an inconsiderate ostb. 

Wine and gambling forbidden. 

Game not to be hunted or esten during pil- 


grimago. 
Expiation for violating this precept. 
Fish is lawful at this time. 
Rites of the Hajj to be observed, 


Believers must not ask about things 
till the whole Gur'in is revenled. 
Denunciation of the superstitjous practices 


of ara Pagan Arabs with respect to certain 
cattle. 

Witnesses reguired when & dying man 
makes his testament. 

The misston of Jesus. 

The miracles of the infanoy. 
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asa sign. 


him and his mother as gods. 


Orurrer LIX. 
Siratu '- Haskr. 
The Chapter of Assembly. 
The ohastisementa of the Jows who would 
not believe in the Gur'in. 
The divisions of the spoils. 
The treacherous conduct of the hypocrites, 


Omaprea IV, 
Suratu 'n-Nisa”, 
The Ohapter of Women. 
God oreatos and watches over man. 
Women's dowries. 
Administration of the property of orphans 


and idiota. 
Distribution of property among the heirs. 
Witnesses reguired to prove adultery. 


Believers are not to inherit women'h ontates 
againat their will. 
No fnlso charge of adultery to be made 
With a view of koeping & woman's dowry. 
Women whom it is unlawfal to marry. 
Men are superior to women. 
Punishment of refractory wives. 
Prebatak ot) between man ang wife. daa 
ty towards parents, kinsmen, orphans, 
the poor, neighbours, &c. 
ving for appearanco sake a orime. 
asn Ka must not pray when drunk or 
po! . 
Sand may be used for purification when 
aa not to be had. i 1 
against Jews of perverting the 
Beri and saying, “ Raina.” 
ey are threatened with transformation, 
like those who broke the Sabbath, for their 
unbelief. 
Idolatry the unpardonable sin. 
Some who have Soriptures beliave. 
Trusts to be paid back. 
Guarrels to be referred to God and the 
apostles only. 
The -Apostle will intercede for the be- 
lisvers. 
Muhammad commanded to settle their dif- 
ferences, 
Believers to take precautiona in sallying 
forth to battle. 
They are exhorted to fight, and promised 
Paradise if they fall. 
ap enleng to the Prophet is obedierice to 
od. 
Salutation to be returned. 
The hypocrites. 
Drserters are to bo siain, unless they have 
taken .refuge with a tribo in loague with the 


uslims. 

Penalty for killing a believer by mistake. 

Believers are not to plundor others on the 
mere pretence that they are infidels. 

Fate of the half-hearted Muslima who fell 


Badr. 
Precautions to bo taken against an attack 
during prayers, 


at 
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Exhortation to sincerity in supporting the 


| faith. 
Jesus denies commanding men to worship . 


Rebuke to the pagan Arabs for their ido- 
latry and superstitious practices. 

Islam the best religion, being that of Abra- 
ham the Hanif. 

Lawa rospecting women and orphans. 

Eguity and kindness recommended. 

Partiality to one wife rather than another 
reproved. 

Fear of God incnleated. 

God does not pardon the unstable in faith 
or the hypocrites. 

No middle course is allowed. 

The Jows were punished for demanding & 
book from heaven. 

Of old they asked Moses to show them 
God openly, and were punished. 

They are reprcached for breaking their 
covenant with God, for calumniating Mary, 
and for pretending that they killed Jesus, 
whereas they only killed his similitude, for 
God took him to Himselt. 

Certain lawful foods forbidden the Jews 
for their injustice and nsury. 

Muhammad is inspired in the same manner 
ns the other apostles and prophets. 

Jesus is only an apostle of God and His 
Word, and & apirit from Him. 

Doctrine of the Trinity denounced, 

God has not begotten a son. 

The law of inheritance in the case of re- 
mote kinship. " 


Cuserer LVIII, 
Suratu 'I- Mujadilah. 
The Chapter of the Disputer. 

Abolition of the idolatrous cuntom of 
divorcing women with the formula, “ Thou 
art to me as my mother's back.” 

God'a omniscience and omnipresence, 

He knows the secret plottings of the dis- 
affected. 

Discourse on the duties of true believerz. 

Denunciation of those who oppose the 
Apostlo. 


Onapter LXV. 
Suratu 't-Talag. 
The Chapter of Divorce. 
The lawa of divorce. 
The Arabs are admonished by the fate of 
former nations to believe in God. 
Tho seven stories of heaven and earth. 


Cearrer LXIII, 
Suratu I-Munafigin. 
The Chapter of the Hypocrites. 
The treacherons designs of the bypocrites 
revealed. 


Cuapter XXIV, 
Siratu 'n-Nur. 
The Chapter of Light. 
(This chapter deals with the accusation of 
unchastity against “Ayishah.) 
Punishmont of the whore and the whore- 
monger. 
Witnessos reguired in the case of an impu- 
tation of unchastity to a wife, 
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Vindication of “Ayishah's character and 
denunciation of the accuser3. 

Scandalmongers rebuked and threatened 
with punishment at the Last Day. 

Believers are not to enter other persons' 
houses without permission, or in the absence 
of the owners. 

Chastity and modest deportment enjoined, 
particularly upon women. 

Those by whom women may be seen un- 
veiled. 

Slaves to be allowed to purchase their 


freedom. 
Slave-girls not to be compelled to prostitute 


themselves. 

God the Light of the Heavens. 

Nothing keeps the beliovers from the ser- 
vice of God, but the unbeliever's works are 
like the mirage on & plain, or like darkness 
on & deep sea. 

All nature is subject to God's control. 

Reproof to a sect who would not sccept the 
Prophet's arbitration. 

Actual obedience reguired rather than 
an oath tbat they will be obedient. 

Belief in the unity of God, steadfastness in 
prayer, and the giving of alms enjoined. 

Slaves and children not to be admitted into 
an apartment without asking permission, when 
the occupant is likely to be undreased. 


Encouragement to the good and true be- 
lievers of either sex. 

Vindication of Muhammad's conduct in 
marrying Zainab, the divorced wife of bis 
freed man and adopted son Zaid (who is men- 
tioned by name). 

No term need be observed in the case of 
women divorced before cobabitation. 

Peculiar privileges granted to Muhammad 
in the matter of women. 

Limitation of his licence to take wives. 

Muslims are not to enter the Prophet's 
house without permission. 

After, they are to retire without inconve- 
niencing him by familiar discourse. 

Are to be very modest in their demeanour 


to bis wives. 
Are not to marry any of his wives after 

























him. 
Those relations who are permitted to 408 


them unveiled. 
God and His angels bless the Prophet. 
Slander of misbelievers will be punished. 
The women are to dress modestly. 
Warning to the hypocrites and ected 
at al-Madinah. 
The fate of the infidels at the Last Judg- 


ment. 
Man alone of all creation undertook the 


responsibility of faith. 


Rules for the social intercourse of women v1 

past child-bearing, and of the blind, lame, or Caarrer Li 

sick. Siratu '- Hadid. 
The Chapter of Iron. 


Persons in whose houses itis lawful to eat 
God the controller of all nature. 


Exhortation to embrace Islam. 

Those who do so before the taking of Mak- 
kah are to have the precedence. 

Discomfiture of the hypocrites and anbe- 
lievers at the Last Day. 

The powers vouchsafed to former apostles. 


food. 
Salutations to bo exchanged on entering 


honses. 
Behaviour of the Muslims towards the 


Apottle. 
e is to be more respectfully addressed 


than other people. 
Casrren XXXIII. 


Suratu I-Ahzab. 
The Chapter of the Confederates. 
Muhammad is warned against the hypo- 


Cmaprar LX 
Suratu '#-Saff. 
The Chapter of the Ranks. 
Believers are bidden to keep their word 

and to fight for the faith. 
Moses was disobeyed by his people. 
Jesus prophesied the coming of A' 
The Christians rebuked. 


Cnaprer XLVIII. 


Suratu 'I-Fath. 
The Chapter of Victory. 
Announcement of & victory. 
God comforts the believera and punishes 
the hypocrites and idolaters. 
The oath of fealty. 
The cowardice and excuses of the desert 


Arabs. 
Those loft behind wish to share the spoil 


gained at Khaibar. 
The incapacitated alone are to be excused. 
The oath of fealty at the tree. 
God prevented & collision between the 
Makkans and the Muslims, when the latter 
were prohibited from making the pilgrimage. 
Propheey of the pilgrimage to be com- 
pleted the next year. 


crites. 

Wives divorced by the formula, “ Thou art 
henceforth to me like my mother's back,” 
are not to be considered as real motbers, and 
as such regarded as unlawful. 

Neither are adopted songs to be looked 
upon as real sona. 

The real ties of kinship and consanguinity 


are to supersede the tie of sworn brother- 


hood. 
God's covenant with the Prophet. 


Miraculous interference in favour of the 
Muslims when besieged by the confederate 
army at al-Madinab. 

Conduct of the hypocrites on the occasion. 

Departure of the invaders. 

Siege and defeat of the Bani Guraizah 


Jews. 
The men are executed. 
Their women and children are sold into 
slavery and their property confiscated. 
Laws for the Prophet's wives. 
They are to be discreet and avoid ostenta- 


tion. 
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Omurran LX. 
Seratu 'I- Mumtahinah. 
The Ohapter of the Tried. 
Exbortations to the Muslims not to treat 
#eoretly with the Guraish. 
Abraham's example. 
Other idolaters who have not borne arms 
against them may be made friends of. 
Women who desert from the infidels are to 
bo tried before being received into Islam, 
1# they are really believers, they are, ipse 
Jacto, divorced. 
The husbanda are to be recompensed to 
the amount of the women's dowries. 
Cnarter LXVI. 
Suratu 't- Tahrim. 
The Chapter of Prohibition. 
The Prophet is relieved from a vow he had 
made to please his wiven, 
The jenlousies in his haram occasioned by 
his intrigue with the Coptic slave-girl, Mary. 
Exhortation to hostilities against the in- 
fidels, 
The example of the disobedient wives of 
Noah and Lot. 
And of the good wife of Pharnoh. 
And of the Virgin Mary. 


Cnarrer IX, 
Suratu 't-Taubah. 
The Chapter of Repentance. 
(This chapteris without the initial formula, 
“ In the name of the Merciful,” &c.) 

An immunity for four months proclaimed 
to such of the idolaters as have made a 
league with the Prophet, but they are to be 
killed wherever found when the sacred 
months have expired. 

An idolater seeking refuge ia to be helped, 
in order that he may hear the word of 
God. 

None are to be included in the immunity 
but those with whom the league was made 
at the Sacred Moague. 

They are not to be trusted, 

Exbortation to fight against the Makkans, 
antar may not repair to the mosgues of 

od, 
Reproof to al-“Abbas, the Prophet's uncle, 
who, while refusing to believe, claimed to 
have done enongh in supplying water to the 
pilgrims and in making tbe pilgrimayge him- 
self. 


Cgaprer XLIX. 
Saratu '1-Hujurat, 
The Chapter of the Inner Chambergs. 

Rebuke to some of tho Muslims who had 
presamed too much in the presence of the 
Apostle, and of the others who had called 
out rudely to him. 

Also of a man who had nearly induced 
Muhammad to attack a tribe who were still 
obedient. 

Of certain Muslims who contended to- 
ether, ' 

Of others who use epithets of abuse against 
each other. 

Who entertain unfounded suspicions. 
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Exhortation to obedience and reproof of 
the hypocrites. 

The Muhijirin are to hold the frut rank. 

Infidels are not :0 be taken for patrons, 
even when they are fathers or brothers. 
ma akan is to be preferred to ties of kin- 
ship. 
The victory of Hunain. 

The idolaters are not to be allowed to 
enter the Sacred Mosgue at Makkah another 


year. 

The infidels are to be attacked. 

The Jews denounced for saying that Hixra 
is the son of God. 

The assumption of the title Rabbi re- 
proved. 

Diatribe against Jewish doctors and Chris- 
tian monks. 

Of the sacred months and the sin of defer- 
ring them. 

Exbortation to the Muslims to march forth 
to battle. 

Alluaions to the escape of Muhammad and 
Abi Bakrjfrom Makkah, and their conceal- 
ment in a cave. 

Rebuke to those who seek to be oxcused 
from fighting and to those who sought to 
excite sedition in the Muslim ranks. 

Reproof to the hypocrites and half-hearted 
and to those who found fault with the Rro- 
phet for his use of the alms (zakat). 

Proper destination of the alms. 

Hypocrites and renegades denounced. 

They are warned by the example of the 
people of old who rejected the Prophets. 

Rewards promised to the true believers. 

Continued denunciation of the hypocrites 
and of those who held back from the fight. 

Muhammad is not to pray at the grave of 
any one of them who dies. 

" Their seeming prosperity is not to deceive 

im. 
Happiness in store for the Apostle, the be- 
lievers, and the Muhijirin. 

Those who may lawfully be excusod mili- 
tary service. 

The desert Arabs are among the worat of 
the hypocrites, though some believe. 

Some people of al-Madinah also denounced 
as hypocrites. 

Others have sinned but confessed. 

Othera wait for God's pleasure, 

Denunciation of some who had set upa 
mosgue from motives of political opposition, 

Muhammad is not to sanction this mosgue, 
but rather to use that of Wubi', founded by 
him while on his way from Makkah to ai- 
Madinah during the Flight. 

God has bought the persons and wealth of 
the believors at the price of Paradise, 

The Prophet and the believers must not 
ask forgiveneass for the idolaterg, however 
near of kin. , 

Abraham only asked pardon for his idola- 
trous father in fulfilment of a promise. 

The three Ansars who refused to accom- 
pany Muhammad to Tabuk are forgiven. 

The people of al-Madinah and the neigh- 
bouring Araba blamed for holding back on 
the occasion. 
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All sacrifices for the sake of the religion 
ars counted to them. 

Exhortation to Aight rigorously against the 
infidels. 

Reproof to those who receive the revela- 
tion suspiciously. 

God will stand by his Apostle. 


V.— Sources of the (ur'an. 


Muhammadanism owes more to Judaism 
seon book by M. Geiger, ontitled, Was hat 

uhammed aus dem Judenthume aufgenommen, 
in which that learned Jew has traced all the 
leading fentures of Jalam to Talmudic sources 
also Literary Remains of Hmanuel Deutsch, 
Essay on Islam: also article on JUDAISM in 
the present work) than it does to either 
Cbristianity or Sabeanism, for it is simply 
Talmudic Judnism adapted to Arabia, plus 
the Apostleship of Jesua and Muhammad: and 
wherever Muhammad departs from the mono- 
theistic principles of Judaism, us in the ido- 
latrous practices of the Pilgrimage to the 
Ka'bah, it is evident that it is done as a@ 
hnecessary concession to the national feelinga 
and sympathies of the people of Arabia, and 
itis absolutely impossible for Muhammadan 
divines to reconcile the idolatrous rites of the 
Ka'bah with that simple monotbeism which it 
was eridently Muhammad's intention to esta- 
blish in Arabia. 

“The sources (says Mr. Rodwell) whence 
Muhammad derived the materials of his 
Kordin, are, over and above tbe more poetical 
parts which are his own creation, the legends 
of his time and country, Jewish traditions 
based upon the Talmud, and the Christian 
traditions of Arabia and of S. Syria. Ata 
later period of his career, no one would ven- 
ture to doubt the divine origin of his whole 
book. But at its commencement the case 
mas different. The people of Mecca spoke 
openly and tauntingly of it as the work of a 
poet, asa collection of antiguated or fabulous 
legenda, or as palpable sorcery. They ac- 
cused him of having confederates, and even 
specified foreigners who had been his coad- 
jutors. Such were Salman the Persian (Sal- 
min al-Farisi), to whom he may have owed 
the descriptions of heaven and hell, which 
are analogous to those of the Zendavesta : 
and the Christian monk Sergius, or, 23 the 
Muhammadans term him, Boheira (Buhai- 
rah). From the latter, and perbaps from 
other Christiana, especially slaves natura- 
lized at Mecca, Muhammad obtained access 
to the teaching of the Apocrypbal Gospels, 
and to many popular traditions of which 
those gospels are the concrete expression. 
His wife Chadijah (Khadijah). as well as her 
cousin Waraka (Waragah), a reputed coxvert 
to Christianity, and Mubammad's intimate 
friend, are said to have been well acguainted 
with the doctrines and sacred books, both of 
Jews and Christians. And not only were 
several Arab tribes in the neighbourhood of 
Mecca converts to tbe Christian faith, but on 
two occasions Mubammad had travelled with 
his unele Abu Talib, as far as Bostra, where 
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he must have had opportunities of learning 
the general ontlines of Oriental Ohristian doc- 
trine, and perhaps of witnessing the ceremo- 
nial of their worship. 

“ “« . . . 

“Jt has been supposed that Mubammad 
derived many of his notione concerning Chris- 
tianity from Gnosticism and that it is to the 
numerous Gnostic sects the Koriu alludes 
when it reproaches the Christians with having 
“ aplit up their religion into parties” Bat for 
Muhammad thus to have confounded Gnos- 
ticisam with Christianity itself, its prevalence 
in Arabia must have been far more Oniversal 
tban we have reason to believe that it really 
was. In fact, we hate no historical aatho- 
rity for supposing that the doctrines of these 
heretics were taught or professed in Arabia 
atall. Itis certain, on the other hand, that 
the Basilidans, Valentinians, and other Gnos- 
tie sects had either died out, or been reab- 
sorbad into the Orthodox Church, towards 
the middle of the fifth century, and had dia- 
appeared from Egypt before the sixth. It 
remains possible, however, that the Gnostic 
doctrine concerning the Crucifixion may have 
been adopted by Muhammad as likely to re- 
concile the Jews to Islam, asa religion em- 
bracing both Judaism and Christianity, if 
they might believe thut Jesus had not been 
put to doath, and thus find the stumbling- 
block of the Atonemant removed out of their 
path. The Jews would, in this case, have 
simply been called upon to believe in Jesus 
as a divinely born and inspired teacher, who, 
Aike the patriarch Enoch, or the prophet 
Elijah, had been miraculously taken from the 
earth. But, inall other respects, the sober 
and matter-of-fact statementa of the Korfin, 
relative to the family and history of Jesus, 
are opposed to the wild and fantastic doc- 
trines of Gnostic emanations, and especially to 
the manner in which they supposed Jesus, at 
his baptism, to have been brought into union 
with a higher nature. It is more clear that 
Muhammad borrowed in several points from 
the doctrines of the Ebionites, Essenes, and 
Sabeites. Epiphanius describes the notions 
of the Ebionites of Nabathaa, Moabitcs, and 
Basanites, with regard to Adam Jesus, almost 
in the very words of Sura iii. 52. He tells us 
that they observed circumcision, were opposed 
to celibacy, forbade turning to the sunrise, but 
enjoined Jerusalem as their Kebla (Giblah), (as 
dii Muhammad during twelve years), that 
they prescribed (as did the Sabeites) wash- 
ings, very similar to those enjoined in the 
Koran, and allowed oaths (by certain natural 
objects, as clouds, signs of the Zodiac, otl, the 
winds, ete.), which also we find adopted 
therein. These points of contact with Islam, 
knowing as we do Mubammad'3 eclecticism, 
can hardly be accidental. 

« We have no evidence that Muhammad had 
access to the Christian scriptures, thoggh it 
is just possible that fragments of tbe Old or 
New 'Testament may have reached him 
throngh Chadijah or Waraka, or other ' Mec- 
can Christians, possessing MSS. of our sacred 
volume. There is but one direct guotation 
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Bura xxi. 105)in the whole Korin from the 
riptures, and though there are & few pas- 
sages, as where a/ms, are said to be given to 
be seen of men, and an, none forgiveth sins but 
God only, which might seem to be identical 
with texts of the New Testament, yet this 
similarityis probably merely accidental. Itis, 
however, curious to compare such passages 
as Dent. xxvi. 14, 17, and 1 Peter v. 2, with 
Sura xxiv. 50, and Sura x. 73—John vii. 15, 
With the (1//iterate” prophet-—Matt. xxiv. 86, 
and John xii. 27, with the use of the word 
hour, as meaning any judgment or crisis, and 
the last Judgment—the voice Of the Son of God 
Which the dead are to hear, with the exter- 
minating or awakening cry of Gabriel, etc. 
The passages of this kind, with which the 
Kordin abounds, result from Muhammad's 
general ncguaintance with scriptural phrase- 
ology, partly through the popular legends, 
partly from personal intercourse with Jews 
and Christian, And we may be guite cer- 
tain that, wbatever materials Muhammad 
may have derived from our Seriptures, 
directly or indirectly, were carefully recast. 
“It shonld also be borne in mind that we 
have no clear traces of the existence of 
Arabic versions of the Old or New Testament 
previous to the time of Muhammad. The 
passage of St. Jerome—' Hzsc antem translatio 
nullum da veteribus seguitur interpretem : sed 
ex ipso Hebraico, Arahicogue sermone, et inter- 
dum Syro, nunc verba, nunce sensum, nunc 
simul utrumgue resonabit” (Prol. Gal), ob- 
Viously does not refer to versions, but to 
idiom. 'The earliest Ar. version of the Old 
Testamsut of which we have any knowledge 
is that. R. Saadiss Gaon, A.p. 900: and the 
oldest Ar: version of the New Testament is 
that published by Erpenius in 1616, and 
transcribed in the Thebais, in the year 1271, 
by a Coptic hishop, from & copy made bya 
person Whose name is known, but whose date 
18 uncertain, Michaelis thinks that the 
Arabic versions of the New Testament were 
made between the Saracen conguests in the 
seventh century and the Crusades in the 
eleventh century—an opinion in which he 
follows, or coincides with, Walton (Prol, in 
Polygl. $ xiv.), who remarks—' Plane constat 
versionem Arabicam apud eas (ecclesias ori- 
entales) factam esse postguam:lingua Arabica 
per victorias et religionem Muhammedanicam 
per Orientem propagata fuerat, et in multis 
locis facta esset vernacula.' If, indeed, in 
these comparatively late versions, the general 
phraseology, especially in the histories com- 
mon to the Scriptures and to the Korin, bore 
any similarity to each other, and if the or- 
thegraphy of the proper names had been the 
same in each, it might have been fair to 
suppose that such versions had been made, 
more or less, upon the basis of others, which, 
though now loat, existed in the ages prior to 
Muhammad, and influenced, if they did not 
directly form, bis sources of information. 
But this does not appearto bethe case. The 
pbraseology of our existing versions is not 
that of the Korfin, and the versiong a8 & 
whole appear to have been made from the 
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Septuagint, the Vulgate, Syriac, Ooptic, and 
Groekes “Mood An Indeed, says pa the 
four Gospels originem miztam habere videntur : 
but the internal evidence is clearly in favour 
of the Greek origin of the Arabic Gospels. 
This can be seen in part even from the order 
of the words, which was retained, like that of 
the Greek, 80 far as possible, even in such 
constructions and transpositions of words as 
violate the rules of Arabic Syntax. 

“From the Arab Jews, Muhammad would 
be enabled to derive an abundant though 
distorted knowledge of the Scripture histories. 
The secrecy in which he received his instruc- 
tions from them and from his Christian infor- 
mants, enabled him boldly to declare to the 
ignorant pagan Meccans that God had re- 
vealed those Biblical histories to him. But 
there can be no doubt, from the constant 
identity between the Talmudic perrersions of 
Scripture histories and the statementa of the 
Korin, that the Rabbis of Hejaz communi- 
cated their legends to Muhammad. And it 
should be remembered that the Talmud was 
completed a century previous to the era of 
Muhammad, and cannot fail to have exten- 
sively infuenced the religious creed of all the 
Jews of the Arabian peninsula. In one pas- 
sage, Muhammad speaks of an individual 
Jew—perhaps some one of note among his 
professed followers, as a witness to his mis- 
sionj and there can be no doubt that his 
relations with the Jews were, at one time, 
those of friendship and intimacy, when we 
And him speaking of their recognizing him 
aa they do their own children, and blaming 
their mpst colloguial expressions. It is im- 
possible, however, for us at this distance of 
time to penetrate the myatery in which this 
subject is involved. Yet certain it is, that, 
although their testimony against Muhammad 
was speedily silenced, the Koreish knew 
enough of his private history to disbelieve 
and to disprove his pretensions of being the 
recipient of a divine revelation, and to accuse 
him of writing from the dictation of teachers 
morning and evening. And it is egually cer- 
tain that all the information received by 
Muhammad was embellished and recast in 
his own mind and with his own werds. There 
isa unity of thougbt, a directness and sim- 
Plicity of purpose, & peculiar and laboured 
style, a uniformity of diction, coupled with & 
certain deficiency of imaginative power, which 
indicate that the ayats (signs or yen ot the 
KorAnare the product of a single mind. The 
longer narratives were, probably, elaborated 
in his leisure hours, while the shorter verses, 
each proclaiming to be a sign or miracle, were 
promulgated as occasion reguired them. And, 
whbatever Muhammad may himself profess in 
the Korin as to his ignorance even of reading 
and writing, and however strongly modern 
Muhammadans may insist upon the same 
point—an assertion, by the way, contradicted 
by many good authors—there can beno doubt 
that to assimilate and work up his materials, 
to fashion them into elaborate Suras, and to 
bt them for public recital, must have been a 
Work reguiring much time, study, and medi- 
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tation, and presumes a far greatar degree of 
general culture than any orthodox Muslim 
will be disposed to admit." (The Preface to 
Rodwell's El-Kordn, p. xvi. et seg.) 


VI.—The Recital and Reading of the Gur'an. 
Tilawah Sh or “the recital of the 


@ar'in,” has been develsped into a science 
known as Almu 'I-Tajwid (sayap! ) which 
includes & knowledge of the peculiarities of 


. 4he spelliny of many words in the @ur'an : of 


the girdat (wolet), or various readings, of 
the ejaculations, responses, and prayers to be 
said at the close of appointed passages: of 
thevarious divisions, punctuations, and mar- 
ginal instructions : of the proper pronunciation 
of the Arabic words and of the correct into- 
nation of different passages. 

The reading or recitai of the @Gur'in should 
commence with legal ablution and prayer. 
The usual prayer is, “I seek protection from 
God against the cursed Satuan!” which is fol- 
lowed by the invocation. “ In the name of God 
the Merciful, the Compassionate!” 

The mosgue is considered the most suitable 
of all places in which to read tbe @ur'in, and 
the most nuspicious days of the week are 
Friday, Monday, and Thursday. The ordi- 
nary time allowed for reading the @ur'in 
throu:h is forty days, although by reciting a 
jus' or siparah daily, it can be done in thirty 
days, which ia said to have been the custom 
of the Prophet. Some read it through by 
imanzils, or stages, of which there are seven, 
mhich is done in a week. On no account 
should it be read through in less than three 
days, for which there is a three-fold division, 
known in Persian as the Khatam-i-Manzil-i- 
Fil, the initial letter of each portion N 3) 
forming the word fil. 

Ejaculations, or responses, are made at 
certain places. For example, at the end of 
the Siratu 'I-Fatihah (i.) and of the Siratu '1- 
Bagarah (ii.), say, “ Amen!” Atthe end of 
the Siratu Bani Isra'il (xvii.), say, God is 
great!” After the last verse of the Suratu 
"I-Giyamah (lxxv.), say, “Is He not powerful 
enough to raise the dend ? Say, Yes, for He 
is my Lord Most High!” At the end of the 
Siratu '-Mulk (ra say, “ God brings it 
(clear water) to us an He is Lord of all the 
Worlds!” t 

In addition to responses to be made after 
each Surah, or Chapter, there are certain eja- 
culations to be made after certain verseg, for 
example, after the sixteenth verse of the 
third Sirah, “ There is no God but He, the 
Mighty, the Wise!” say, “ I am a witness to 
thia !" 

There are fourteen verses hnown ae the 
Ayatu 's-Sajdah, after which a prostration is 
made. They arv Sirahs vii. 205: xiii. 16, 
xvi. Si, vii. 1015 xix. 59) xxii. 19: xxv. G1, 
xxvii, 265 xxxii. 155 xxxviii. 24: xli. 38, 
liii. 62: Ixxxiv. 20) xcvi. 18. 

There are numerous instructions given 28 
to pronunciation, and there have arisen seven 
schools of pronunciation, which are known as 
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those of the GurrTu 's-Sab'ah, or “' seven 
readers (for a liat of these readers, see @ARI). 
Itis considered guite lawful to recite the 
@ur'in according to the pronunciation esta- 
blished by any one of these seven worthies. 
There are many marks and symbols on 
the margin of an Arabic @ur'in. Mr. Sell, 
in his lm 4 Tajwid, gives them in detail. 
(Ilmi Tajwid, Keys & Co., Madras, 1852.) 
The symbol for full stop is O, when the 
reader should take breath The word LX. 


is written when a slight pause is made, but 
no breath taken There are also signs which 
are kuown as wagf, or pause They were 
originally of five kinds, but many more have 
been added in modern times. They are dis- 
tinguished by letters and words. (waar.) 

There are twenty-nine Siirahs of the Gur'an 
which begin with certain letters of the alpha- 
bet. These letters, the learned say, have 
some profound meaning, known only to the 
Prophet himself, although it seems probable 
that they are simply marks recorded by the 
amanuensis. 

(d1) Six Sirahs begin with the letters Alif, 
Lam, Mim. 1 ALM, viz. Sirahs al-Baga- 
rab (ii.), Alu Imran (iii), al-Ankabat xxix.), 
al-Rim (xxx.), Lugman (xxxi.), as- ajdah 
(xxxii). Golius thinke that they probably 
stand for Amr li-Muhammad, “ At tbe com- 
mand of Muhammad,” and to have been 
written by the amanuensis. Jalalu 'd-din as- 
Suyati says that Ibn “Abbas said that they 
atood for And "Ilahu aslimu, “1, God, know” 
(that this is true). Al-Baizawi thinks 4 
atands for “ Allah,” L for “ Gabriel,” and M 
for “ Muhammad.” Mr. Sale gives the mean- 
ing as Allahu Latifun Majidun, “ God is gra- 
cious and exalted ”: others have suggested 
Allahu I- Muhammad, “ God to Muhammad.” 
But the general belief is that the letters have 
a hidden meaning. 

(2) At the commencement of Suratu 'I- 
Asraf (vii.), there is Alif, Lam, Mim, Sad. 
NALMS, which may mean: 4, "' Ana”: 
L, “ Allah" M, “ Rahman” : S, “ Samad": 
ie. “am God, the Merciful, the Eternal.” 
(3) The Siratu 'r-Ra'd (xiii.) begins with 
the lettors Alif, Lam, Mim, Ra. YALMR, 
which al-Baizawi takes to mean, 4, “ Ani KP 
L, “Allahu”, M,“ A'limu": R, « Ara” “I, 
God, hoth know and see.” 

(4) Five Suraha begin with Alif, Lim, Ra. 

1 ALR, which some understand to mean 
Amara li Rabbi, “ My Lord hath said to me,” 
or Ang 'Ilahu ara, “I, God, see.” These 
Sirahs are Yinus (1), Had (xi.), Yusuf (xii.), 
Ibrahim (xiv.), al-Hijr (xv.). - 

(5) The Siratu Maryam (xix.) begins with 
the letters Kaf, Ha, Ya, "Ain, Sad. 
KHY'AS, which Ibn “Abbas says stand for 
fve attributes of the Almighty: Karim. 
« Gracious " Hadi, “ Guide" ) Hakim (taking 
the raiddle letter), “ Wise”: “Alim, “ Learned”, 
Sadiy, “ Righteous.” 

(6) The Siratu TH (xx.), as its title im- 
plies, begins with the letters Ta Ha tab, 
which Husain says may sigoify Tahir, 
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SP Amar Hadi, “ Guide”: being attributes 
of . 

(7) Six Sirahs commence with the letters 
Ha , HM, namely, Sarahs al-Mo'min 
(a) Fussilat (xli.), sz-Zukhruf (xliii.), ad- 

ukhin (xliv.), al-Jisiyah (xlv.), al-Ahgaf 
(xlvi.). Ibn "Abbas says they indicate the 
attribute Rahman, “ Merciful.” 

(8) The Saratu 'sh-Shira (xlii.) begins with 
Ha Mim "Ain Sin Gaf. HM'ASG, 
which Muhammad ibn Ka'b understood to 
mean H for Rahman, “ Merciful”, M for 
Rahim, “ Gracious ": 'A, “Alim, “ Learned ” 
S, Guddis,“ Holy”: @, Gahhar, “ Dominant”: 
being attributes of God. N 

(9) The Siratu YS (xxxvi.), as its title im- 
plies, begins with the letters Ya Sim 
which is supposed to stand for YG insan, 
“Oman!” 

(10) The Suratu $ (xxxviii), as its title 
signifies, begins with the letter Sad 
which some say means Sidg, “ Truth.” 

(Il) The Siiratu @ (L), as its name implies, 
begins with the letter Gaf 3, which Jalalu 
'd-Din ss-Suyiti says stands for Uddir, 
“Powerful,” an attribute of God. Others 
think it means the mountain of Gif. 

(12) The Siratu '1-Naml (xxvii.) begins 
with the letters FG Sin (ade, which Muham- 
mad ibn Ka'b says stand for Zi'f-taul, « Most 
Powerful,” and Yuddis, “ Holy,” being attri- 
butes of the Almighty.” 

(18) Two Sirahs, namely ash-Shw'ars 
(rar) and al-Gasas (xxviii.), begin with Ta 

in Mim , which supplies the addition of 
the attribute Rahman, “ Merciful,” to those 
of the former section, indicated by TS. 

(lt) The Siiratu '1-Galam (Ixviii.) begins 
with Nun, o NN, which some say standa for 
an ink-horn, others for & fish, and some for 
the attribute of Nur, or “ Light." 


, 


VII.—The Interpretation of the Gur'an. 


“Timu 1- Usil (JyeNN ale), or the Exegesis 
of the Gur'in, is a very important science, 
and is used by the Muslim divine to oxplain 
away many apparent or real contradictions. 
The most authoritative works en the “J/mu 'I- 
Ujiil of'the Gur'in, are Manaru I- Usul and 
its commentary, the Nuru "I-4nwar, anu 
as-Suyiti's /tgan (ed. by Sprenger). The 
various laws of interpretation Isid down in 
these books are very complicated, reguiring 
the most careful study. e have only space 
for & more outline of the system. 

The words (alfaz) of the @ur'in are of 
four classos : Ahasa, "Amm, Mushtarak, and 
Mwawwal. 

(1) Khass, Words used in & special sense. 
This epeciality of sense is of three kinds : 
Khusugu 'I-jine, Speciality of genus, e.g. man- 
kind: Khusiigu 'n-naws, Speciality of species, 
e.g. 8 man: khustipu "I-“ain, Speciality of an 
individual, e.g. Muhamraad. 

(2) "Amm, Collective or common, which 
embrace many individuals or things, e.g. people. 

(3) Musktarak, Complex words which have 
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several significations : e.g. "ain, a word which 
mag an Eye, s Fountain, the Knee, or the 
un. 


(4) Mu'awwal, words which have several 
signifloations, all of which are possible, and 
80 & special explanation is reguired. For 
example, Siirah cviii. 2, reads thus in Sale's 
translation, “ Wherefore pray unto the Lord 
and s/ay (the victims)” The word trans- 
lated “slay” is in Arabic #nkar, frora the root 
nakr, which has several meanings. The fol- 
lowers of the great Legist, Abi Hanifah, 
render it “sacrifice,” and add the words 
(the “ victims”). The followers of Ibn Ash- 
Shafi'i say it means “ placing the banda on 
the breast in prayer." 

II. The Sentences (“Ibarah) of the Gur'in 
are either Zahir or Khafi, 1.e, either Obvious 
or Hidden. 

Obvious sentences are of four classea :— 
L@Ghir, Nass. Mufassar, Muhkam. 

(1) Zdhir.—Those sentences, the meaning 
of which is Obvrious or clear, without any 
assistance from the context (garinah). 

(2) Nass, a word commonly used for & 
text of the Gur'an, but in its technical mean- 
ing here expressing what is meant by a sen- 
tence, the meaning of which is made clear by 
some word which occurs init. The following 
sentence illustrates both Ydhir and Nagg : 
“Take in marriage of such other women as 
please you, two, three, four,” This sentence 
is Zahir, because marriage is here declared 
lawful: itis Nass, because the words « one, 
two, three, four,” which occur in the sen- 
tence, show the uulawfulness of having more 
than four wives. 

8) Mufassar, or @xplained. A sentence 
which needs some word In it to explain it and 
make it clear. Thus: “ And the angels 
prostrated themselves, all of them with one 
accord, save Iblis (Satan).” Here the words 
“ save Ibhs" show that he did not prostrate 
himself. This kind of sentence may be abro- 
gated. 

(4) Muhkam, or perspicuous. A sentence 
23 to the meaning of which there can be no 
doubt, and which cannot be controverted, 
thus: “ God knoweth all things.” This kind 
of sentence cannot be abrogated. To act on 
such sentences without departing from the 
literal sense is the highest degree of obedi- 
ence to God's command. 

The diference between these sentences is 
seen when there is a real or apparent con- 
tradiction between them. If such should 
occur, the first must give place to the second, 
and soon. Thus Muhkam cannot be abro- 
gated or changed by any of the preceding, or 
Mufassar by Nasg, &c. 

Hidden sentences are either Khaji, Mushkil, 
Mujmal, or Mutashabih. 

(L) Khaji.—Sentences in which other 
sona or things are hidden beneath the plain 
meaning of a word or expression contained 
therein: e.g. Siiratu '/-Ma'idah (T.), 42, “ An 
fora thief whether male or female cut yo off 
their hands in recompense for their doings,” 
In this sentence the word sarig, “thiet,” is 
understood to have hidden beneath its literal 
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meaning, both pickpockets and bighway rob- 
bers. 

(2.) Mushkil. —Sentences which sre am- 
bigucus, €g. Surata "d-Dabr (Ixxvi.), 15, 
«And (their attendants) shali go round 
about them with vessels of silver and gobleta. 
The bottles shall be bottles of silver.” The 
dificulty here is that bottles are not made 
of silver, but of glass. The commentators 
say, however, that glass is dull in colour, 
thongh it has some lustre, whilst silver is 
white, and not s0 bright ss glass. Now it 
may be, that the bottles of Paradise will be 
like glass bottles as regarda their luatre, and 
like silver as regarda their colour. But 
anyhow, it ia very dificult to ascertain the 
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(3.) Mujmal.—Sentences which may have 
& variety of interpretations, owing to the 
words in them being capable of neveral 
meanings: in that case the meaning which 
is given td the sentence in tbe Traditions 
relating to it should be acted on and ac- 
cepted: or which may contain some very 
rare word, and tbus its meaning may be 
donbtful, as: “Man truly is by creation 
hasty” (Sirah Ixx. 19). In this verse the 
word halu', “hasty,” occura. It ia very 
rarely used, and had it not been for the 
following words, “ when evil toucheth him, 
he is full of complaint: but when good be- 
falleth him, he becometh niggardly,” its 
meaning would not have been at all easy to 
understand. 

The following is an illustration of the first 
kind of Mujmal sentences : “ Stand for prayer 
(salat) and give alms (zakat).”  Both salat 
ind zakat are “ Mushtarak " words. The 
people, therefore, did not understand this 
verse, 80 they applied to Muhammad for an 
explanation. He explained to them that 
salat might mean the ritual of public prayer, 
standing to say the words "' God is great," 
or standing to repeat a few verses of the 
@uran: or it might mean private prayer. 
The primitive meaning of zakat is “ growing.” 
The Prophet, howover, fixed the meaning 
here to that of “ almsgiving,” and said, “ Give 
of your substance one-fortieth part." 

(&) Mutashabih.—Intricate sentences, Or 
expressiong, the oxact meaning of which it 
is impossible for man to ascertain until tho 
day of resurrection, but which was known 
to the Prophet: e.g. the letters Alif, Lam, 
Mim (ALL. M): Alif, Lam, Ra' (AL. R): 
Alif, Lim, Mim, Ra' (A. L. M. R.), &e., at 
the commencement of different Surahs or 
chapters. Also Siratu 1-Mulk (Iixsii.) l, 
“In whose hand is the Kingdom," 1.e. God's 
hand (Arabic, yad): and Suratu TH (xx.), 
“He ia most merciful and sitteth on His 
tbrone,” £.e. God silleth .(Arabic, istawa), 
and Siratu 'I-Bagarah (ii.), 115, “The face 
of God" (Arabic, wajhu “lah). 

III. The use (isti'mal) of words in the 
@ur'in is divided into four classes. They 
are either Hagigah, Majaz, Sarih, or Kinayah. 

(L.) Hagigah.—Words which are use in 
their literal meaning : e.g. ruku', “a prostra- 
tion") zind, “ adultery." 


1.2 
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(2.) Majaz.—Words which are Jigurative: 
as galat in the sense of namaz, or the litargi- 
cal prayers. 

(3.) Sarih.-—Words the meaning of which 
is clear and palpable : e.g. “ Thou art free,” 
« Thon art divorced.” 

(&) Kinayah.—Words which are meta- 
phorical in their meaning: e.g. “ Thou art 
separated” , by which may be meant, “thou 
art divorced." : 

IV. The deduction of arguments, Or ie- 
tidlal, as expressed in the @ur'an, is divided 
into four sections : “Ibarah, Isharah, Dalalah, 
and Igtiza. 

1.) “Ibarah, or the plain sentence. « Mo- 
thers, after they are divorced, shall give 
suck unto their children two full years, and 
the father sball be obliged to maintain them 
and clothe them according to that which is 


reasonable.” (Surah ii. 233.) From this 
verse two deductions are made. First, from 
the fact that the word “them » is in the 


feminine plural, it must refer to the mothers 
and not to the children: secondly, as the | 
duty of supporting the mother is incumbent 
on the father, it shows that the relationship 
of the child is closer with the father tban 
with the mother. Penal laws may be based 
on a deduction of this kind. 

(2) Isharah, that is, 8 sign or hint which 
may be given from the order in which the 
words are placedj «.g. “ Born of him,” mean- 
ing, of course, the father. 

(3) Dalalah, or the argument which may 
be deducted from the use of some special 
word in the verse, as: “say not to your 
parenta, ' Fie!' (Arabic, uff).” (Sirah xvii. 
23) From the use of the word uf, it is 
argued that children may not beat or abuse 
“their parents. Penal laws may be based on 
dalalah, thus: “ And they strive after vio- 
lence on the earth: but God loveth not 
the abettors of violenge.” (Sarah v. 69.) 
The word translated “strive ” is in Arabic 
literally yas'auna, “they run.” From this 
the argument is deduced that as highway- 
men wander about, they are included amongst 
those whom “God loveth not,” and that, 
therefore, the severeat punishment may be 
yiven to them, for an deduction that comes 
under the head of dalaluh is a sufficient basis 
for the formation of the severest penal laws, 

(H) Jgtiza. This is a deduction which 
demands certain conditions: “ whosoever 
killeth & believer by mischance, shall be 
bound to free a believer from alavery." 
(Surah iv. 94.) As a man has no suthority 
to free his neighbour's slave, the condition 
here reguired, though not expressed, is that 
the slave should be his own property. 

VII I-— The Abrogation of Passages in the 

(dur'an. 

Some passages of the @ur'an are contradic- 
tory, and are often made the subject of 
attack: but it is part of the theological be- 
lief of the Muslim doctors that certain pas- 
sages of the @ur'in are mansukh (Eye), 
or abrogated by verses revealed afterwards. 
entitled ndsikh (geN). Thus was the dootrine 
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taught by Muhammad in the Siiratu '!-Baga- 
rah (ii.) 106 : “ Whatever verses we (1.e. God) 
cancel or canse thee to forget, we bring a 
better or its like.” This convenient doctrine 
fell in with that law of expediency which 
appears to be the salient feature in Muham- 
mad's prophetical career. 

In the Tafsir-i-“Azizi, it is written, that 
abrogated (mansukh) verses of the @ur'in are 
of three kinda: (1) Where the verse has been 
removed from the Gur'in and another given 
in ite place, (2) Where the injunction is 
abrogated and the letters of the verse re- 
main: (8) Where both the verse and its in- 
junction are removed from the text. This is 
also the view of Jalaln 'd-Din, who says that 
the number of abrogated verses has been 
variously estimated from five to five hundred. 

The Greek verb xaraAvw, in St. Matthew 
“. 17, has been translated in some of the ver- 
nions of the New Testament by mansukh: but 
it conveys & wrong impression to the Muham- 
madan mind as to the Ohristian view regard- 
ing this guestion. According to most Greek 
lexicong, the Greek word means to throw down, 
Or todestroy (as of a building), which is the 
meaning given to the word in our authorised 
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English transiation. Ohrist did not come to 
destroy, or to pull down, the Law and the 
Prophets but we all admit that certain pre- 
cepts of the Uld Testament were abrogated 
by those of the New 'Testament. Indeed, 
we further admit that the old covenant was 
abrogated by the new covenant of grace. 
“He taketh away the first that he may 
establish the second,” Heb. x. 9. 

In the Arabic translation of the New Tes- 
tament, printed at Beyrut a.p. 1869, xaraAvw 
is transiated by nagz, “to demolish”s in 
Mr. Loewenthal's Pushto tranalation, A.D. 
1863, by batilawal, “to destroy,” or " render 
void” and in Henry Martyn's Persian Tes- 
tament, A.D. 1887, it is also translated by the 
Arabic #bral, s.e. “ making void.” In both the 
Arabic-Urdu and Roman-Urdi it is unfor- 
tunately rendered mansukh, a word which has 
a technical meaning in Muhammadan theo- 
logy contrary to that implied in the word used 
by our Lord in Matthew v. 17. 

Jalalu 'd-Din in his Itgan, gives the tol- 
lowing list of twenty verses which are ac- 
knowledged by all commentators to be abro- 
gated. The verses are given as numbered in 
the Itgan, 


The Bubjeot abrogated. 


Siratu '1-Bagarah (ii), | The Giblah. 


145 


"I-Bagarah (ii.), Barata 1-M3'idah (v.), | isis, or Retaliation. 
Siratu Bani Isra'l, (xvii.), 

1-Bagarah (ii), Strata 1-Bagarah (ii), | The Fast of Ramagzan. 

'1-Bagarah (ii), Ker '1-Bagarah Gi.), | Fidyab, or Expiation. 


102. 
Siratu 'n-Nis3' (iv.), 68. 


Saratu 'n-Nisa' (iv.), 89. 


184. 
Siratu Ali Imran (iii), Brata Y Tag Aban Diya), The fear of God. 
16. 


Jihad, or war with infidels. 


Suratu 't-Taubah (ix.), 5. 
Siuratu '1-Bagarah (ii.), | Suratu 't-Taubah(ix.),86. | Jihad in the Sacred months. 


216 
234 


Stratu 1-Bagarah (ii), | Siratu '1-Bagarah (ii.), | Provision for widowa. 
240 


Siratu 1-Bagazah (ii), Suratu 't-Taubah (ix.), | Slaying enemies in the Sacred 
191. 5 


Siratu 'n-Nisa' (iv.), 14. 


Mosgue. 


Suratu 'n-Nir (xxiv.), 2. | Imprisonment of the adulte- 


re883. 


Pena 1-Mi'idah (v.), | Siratn 't-Talag (lxv.), 2. | Witnesses, 


105. 
Siratu 1-Anfil (vii), 66. | Siratu I-Anfal (vii.), 67. | Jihad, or war with infidels. 
Siratu 'n-Nir (xxiv.), 3. | Siratu 'n-Nar (xxiv.), 82. | The marriage of adulterers. 
Siratu'-Ahzab (xxsxiii.), | Suratu'I-Ahzab (xxxiti.), | The Prophet'a wives. 

62. 19. 
Siratu'l-Mujidilah (Iviii.),i Siiratu 1-Mujadilah (Iviii).,| Giving alms before assembling 


18, first part of verse. 


13, latter part of verse. 


& council. 


Siratu '1 - Mumtahinah | Siiratu 't-Taubah (ix.), 1. | Giving money to infidels for 


(0x), 1. 


women taken in marriage. 


sa #-Taubeh (ix.),89 | Siratu 't-Taubah (ix.), 92 | Jihad, or war with infidels 


Siratu '1- Muzzammil | Siratu 
(lxxiii.), 2, 


58. 


"1-Muzzammil | The night prayer. 
(xsiii.), 20. 


to enter a house. 


Anyara n-Nir (xxiv.), | Siratu 'n-Nur (xxiv.), | Pernission to young children 


Seratu 'n-Nisa' (iv), 7. 


Sirata 'n-Nisa' (iv.), 11. 


| Division of property. 
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IX.—The Reputed Erzcellence of the Guran, 
and its Miraculous Character. 


Copies of the @ur'in are held in the greatest 
esteem and reverence amongst Muhammadans. 
They dare not to touch it without being first 
washed and purified, and they read it with 
the greatest care and reapect, never holding 
it below their girdles. They swear by it, 
consult it on all occasions, carry it with them 
to war, write sentences of it on th. tr banners, 
suspend it from their necks as a charm, and 
always place it on the highest eshelf or in 
some place of honour in their houses. Mu- 
hammadans, as we have already remarked, 
believe the @ur'iin to be uncreated and 
eternal, aubsisting in the very essence of 
God. There have, however, been great dif- 
ferences of opinion on this subject. It was a 
point controverted with so much heat that it 
occasioned many calamities under the Ab- 
baside Khalifahs. Al-Ma'min (AB. 218) 
made a public edict declaring the @ur'in to 
be created, which was confirmed by his suc- 


cessors al-Mu'tasim and al-Wasig, who 
whipped and imprisoned and put to death 
those of the contrary opinion. But at length 


al-Mutawakkil, who succeeded al-Wagig, put 
an end to these persecutions by revoking the 
former edicts, releasing those that were im- 
prisoned on that account, and leaving every 
man at libertyas to his belief on this point. 
(dbu I-Faraj, p. 262.) The Gur'an is, how- 
ever, generally held to be a standing miracle, 
indeed, the one miracle which bears witness 
to the truth of Muhammad's mission, an 
assumption which is based upon the Pro- 
phet's own statementa in the (Jur'in (Sirah 
x. 39, xi. 16, lii. 34), where he calls upon the 

eople who charge him with having invented 
it to procure asingle chapterlike it. But the 
Mu'tazalites havensserted that therpis nothing 
miraculous in its style and composition (vide 
Sharhu M-Muwagif ). The excellences of the 
@ur'in, as explained by the Propbet himself, 
claim a very important place in the tra- 
ditions (see Fazd'tlu U- Guran, in the Tradi- 
tions of al-Bukhari and Muslim), from which 
the following are a fow extracta :— 

« The best person amongat you is he who 
has learnt the Ga'ran, and teaches it." 

“Read the Gur'in as long as you feel a 
pleasure in it, and when tired leave off.” 

“If the Gur'in were wrapped in a skin and 
thrown into a fire, it would not burn." 

“He whoisan expert in the @ur'in ehall 
rank with the ' Honoured Righteous Scribes,' 
and he who reads the Gur'an with difficulty 
and gets tired over it shall receive double 
rewards,” 

“ The state of a Musulman who reads the 
Gur'in is like the orange fruit whose smell 
and taste are pleasant.” 

“The person who repeats three verses 
from the beginning of the chapter of the Cave 
(Surah xviii.) shall be guarded from the strife 
of ad-Dajjal ” 

“ Everything bas a heart, and the heart of 
tbe Gur'in is the chapter Yi-sin (Sirah 
xxxvi): and be who rends it, God will write 
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for him rewards egual to those for reading 
the whole Gur'in ten times.” 

“ There isa Sirah in the @ur'in of thirty 
verses which intercedes for a man until he is 
pardoned, and it is that commencing with 
tbe words, “Blessed is he in whose hands is 
the kingdom.'” (Surah Ixvii.) 

“God wrote a book two thousand years 
before creating the heavens and the earth, 
and sent two verses down from it, which are 
the two last verses of the chapter of the Cow 
(Sirah ii.) and if they are not repeated ina 
house for three nights, the devil will be near 
that house.” 

“Verily the devil runs away from the 
honae in which the chapter entitled the Cow 
is read.” 

“The chapter commencing with these 
worda, "Say God is one God' (Siirah oxii.), 
is egual toa third of the @Gur'in.” 

“The person that repeats the chapter of 
the Cave (Sirah xviii.) on Friday, the ligbt 
of faith brightens him between two Fridays." 

In the Gur'in there are many assertions of 
its excellence: the following area few selected 
Ver3o3 :— 

Sirah iv. M4: “Can they not consider the 
Garin? Were it from any other than God, 
they wonld assuredly have found in it many 
contradictiona.” 

Sirah ix. 16: “If they shall say, "The 
Gur'in is his own device” Then bring ten 
Sarabs like it of your devising.” 

Surah xivi. 7: “ WHI they say, "He hath 
devised it”? Say, If I have devised it, then 
not one single thing can ye ever obtain for me 
from God.” 

Sirah liii. 4: « Verily the Gur'in is none 
other than a@ revelation. One terrible in 
power taught it him.” 

Maracci, von Hammer, and other Orien- 
talists, have selected the xcist chapter of the 
Gur'an, entitled the Siratu 'sh-Shams, or the 
Chapter of the Sun, as a favourable specimen 
of the best styleof the Gur'in It begins in 
Arabic thus :— 


Aa NGL bt Laka Ummat 

DUR AA Je Ok br 
AN MN Kera 
LE Wal ad Ata Up Kadiv 


» 0. G- 


bal ye el Sh BG ye ai 3 4 


Which Mr. Rodwell translates ag follows :— 


1 By the Sun and his noonday brightness | 

2 By the Moon when she followeth him ! 

8 By the Day when it revealeth his glory ! 

4 By the Night when it enshroudeth bim ! 

5 By the Heaven and Him who built it ! 

8 By the Earth and Him who spread it 
forth ! 

7 By a soul and Him who balanced it, 

8 And breathed into it its wickedness and 
its piety, 
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9 Blersod now is he who hath kept it pure, 
10 Ang Wudang is he who hath corrupted 
it 

Baron von Hammer rendered it in German 
thus :— 

1 Bey der Sonne, und ihrem schimmer : 

2 Bey dem Mond der ihr folget immer : 

8 Bey dem Tag der sie zeigt in vollem 

glanz, 

4 Bey der Nacht, die sie verfinstert ganz: 

5 Bey den Himmeln und dem der sie ge- 

macht : 

6 Bey der Erde und dem der sie schuf 

eben: 

7 Bey der Seele und dem der sie ins 

gleichgewicht gebracht, 

8 Bey dem der ihr dns bewusstseyn des 

guten und bosen geyeben, 

0 Selig wer seine Seele reinigt : 

10 Wer dieselbe verdunklet wird auf ewig 
gepeinigt. 

The renowned Orientalist, Sir William 
Jones, praised- the following account of the 
drowning of Noah's song as truly magnificent, 
and inferior in sublimity only to the simple 
declaration of the creation of light in Genesis. 
D'Herbelot also considers it one of the finest 
passages in the Gur'an (Surah xi. 44-46) :— 


GUR'AN 
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8. - C- c 
Cp sb, Nag Sen sk sak Eat) 
O42 -— -- -..- 


$ . € Ea . C- HC. 

OS Ip Tama SI AA Yaa ad OS Ka 

- Hube kem “b Aa & 
Oa stang Jar Jl toga JU Gap ae 

Kk e AD am 
et at aga prt pet JU Ma 

Dop - 5 serta IX --- - - 
wa ore GR yel Lagi Jay pay 
- - c aa — Ca KE - -— - 
Chat Cent Tara by da Gal AN Jar 
- .. Ka . C 2-09 SEE — Ye 
de Ganga da pal ye Cai, Kol 

La . 3 C3 
WeaIIT pegal fp 

It may be rendered as follows :— 

“ And the ark moved on with them amid 
waves like mountains : 

“And Noah called to his son—for he was 
apart— 

« “Embark with us, O my child! and stay 
not with the unbelievers.' 

“ He said, "I will betake myself to a moun- 
tain that shali save me from the water.” 

“He said, "None shall be saved this day 
from God's decree, save him on whom He 
shall have mercy." 

“And a wave passed between them and 
he was drowned. 

“And it was said, “O earth! swallow up 
thy water ! and O heaven ! withhold tby rain!” 
And the water abated, and God's decree was 
fulfilled, and the ark rested on al-Jadi. 


“ And it was said, ' Avaunt, ye tribe of the 
wicked ! '” 


X.— Commentaries on the Gur'an. 
In the earliest ages of Islam the expositions 


- Se 


of the Gur'in were handed down in the tra- : 
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ditional sayings of the companions and their 
succ6ssor3, but we have it on the authority 
of the Kashfu 'z-Yunin that one @utaibah 
ibn Ahmad, who died A.H. 316, compiled a 
systematic commentary on the whole of the 
@ur'an. The work is not now extant. 

Muslim commentaries are very numerous. 
Dr. M. Arnold (Islam and Chrtatianity, p. 81) 
says there are no less than 20,000 in the 
Library at Tripolis. 

The best known commentaries amongat 
the Sannis are those of :— 

Al-Baghawi, a.H. 515. 

Az-Zamakhshari, A.H. 604. 

At-Tafsiru 'I-Kabir, am. 606. 

Ibnu 'I-“Arabi, a.H. 628. 

Al-Baizawi, a.n. 685. 

Al-Mudarik, a.a. 701. 

Husain, a.11. 900. 

Al-Jalilin. A.H. 864, a.m. 91). 

Al-Mazhari, A.H. 1223. 

“Azizi, Aa. 1239. 

Amongst the Shi'ahs the following are 
Works of reputation :— 

Shaikh Sadig, 4.1. 381. 

At-Tafsiru "-Kabir, by Saiyid Muham- 
mad ar-Rizi, 30 volumes, A.H. 606. 

As-Safi, a.m. 668, 

As-Sirru 'I-Wajiz, A.H. 715. 

Sidratu 'I-Muntaha, by Mir Bakir, a.m. 
1041. 

Al-Burhan, by Saiyid Hasham, A.R. 1160. 


XI-—Editions and Translations of the 
(ur'an. 


The @ur'in was first printed in Arabic 
at Rome by Pagninus Brixiensis, Rome, 1530, 
but it was either burned or remained un- 
published. Since then the following edi- 
tions of the Arabic text hare appeared in 
Ewropo :— 

Al-Coranus, seu lex Islamitica, &c., tbe 
Arabic text of the @ur'in, published by A. 
Hinkelmann, Hamburx, 1649, 4to. 

Alcorani tertus universus, &c., the Arabic 
text with a Latin translation and numerous 
extracts from the principal commentaries, 
and preceded by a Prodromus, containing a 
“refutation” of the @ur'in, by Maracci, 
Padua, 1698, folio. 

Oh, an anotated text of the Gur'an, 

ublished by order and at the cost of the 
'mpress Catherine II. of Russia, at St. 
Petersburgh in 1787, 1 vol. in folio. This 
edition was reprinted at St. Petersburgh in 
1790, 1793, 1796, and 1798, and without any 
change at Kasan in 1803, 1809, and 1839. 
Another edition, in two vols, 4to, without 
notes, was published at Kasan, 1817, re- 
printed 1821 and 1843, and a third edition, 
in 6 vols. 8vo, at the same place, 1819. 

Corani textus arabicus, &c., the first critical 
edition of the text, by G. Fligel, Leipzig, 
1884, 4to. Second edition, 1842: third edi. 
tion, 1869. 1 

Coranus arabice, &c., revised republication 
of Fligel's text, by G. M. Redslob, Leipzig. 
1837, 8vo. 
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Beidhawii commentarius in Coranum, &c., 
the text of the @ur'in with al-Baiziwi's 
Commentary, by H. O. Fleisher, two vola. 4to, 
Leipzig, 1846. 

he Muhammadans, 80 far from thinking 
the @ur'in profaned by a translation, as some 
authors have written (Marracci de Alcoran. 

, 83), have taken care to have it translated 
into various languages, although these trans- 
lationes are always interlineary with tbe 
original text. Translations exist in Persian, 
Urdi, Pusbto, Turkish, Javan, Malayan, 
and other langusges, which have been made 
by Muhammadans themselves. 

The first translation atttempted by Kuro- 
peans was a Latin version translated by an 
Englishman, Robert of Retina, and a German, 
Hermann of Dalmatia. This translation, 
which was done at the reguest of Peter, 
Abbot of the Monastery of Clugny, 4.D. 1143, 
remained hidden nearly 400 years till it was 
published at Basle, 1543, by Theodore Bibli- 
ander, and was afterwards rendered into 
Italian, German, and Dutch. The next trana- 
latin in German was by Schweigger, at 
Nurnberg, in 1616. This was followed by 
the above-mentioned work of Maracci, con- 
sisting of the Gur'in, in Arabic, with a Latin 
version with notes and refutations, A.D. 1693. 

The oldest French translation was done 
by M. Du Ryer (Paris, 1647). A Russian 
version appesred at St. Petersburg in 1776. 
M. Savary tranalated the Gur'an into French 
in 1783. There have also been more recent 
French translations by Kasimirski (Paris, lst 
ed. 1840, 2nd ed. 1841, 3rd ed. 1857). 

The first English @ur'in was Alexander 
Ross's translation of Du Ryer's French version 
(1649-1688). Sale's well-known work first 
appeared in 1734, and has since passed 
through numerous edition. A translation 
by the Rev. J. M. Rodwell, with tbe Siirahs 
arranged in chronolcgical order, was printed 
in 1861 (2nd ed. 1876). Professor Palmer, of 
Cambridge, translated the Gur'an in 1880 
(Oxford Press). A Roman-Urdu edition of 
the @ar'in was published at Allahabad in 
1844, and a second and revised edition at 
Ludianah in 1876 (both these being a trans- 
literation of "Abdu 'I-Gadirs well-known 
Urdi translation). 

The best known tranelations in German 
are those by Boysen, published in 1773, with 
an Introduction and notes, and again revised 
and corrected from the Arabic by G. Wabl 
in 1828, and another by Dr. L. Ullmann, 
which has passed throngh two editions (1840, 
1858). 


XI.-—The Opinions of European Writers on 
the Gur'an. , 

Mr. Sale, in his Preliminary Discourse, 
remarks :— 

“ The style of the Korin is generally beau- 
tiful and Huent, especially where it imitates 
the prophetic wanner, and scripture phrases. 
It is concise, and often obscure, adorned with 
bold figures after the Eastern taste, enlivened 
with forid and sententious expressions, and 
in many plsces, especially where the majeaty 
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and attributes of God are described, sublime 
and magnificent, of which the reader cannot 
but observe several instances, though he 
must not imagine the translation comes up 
to the original, notwithstanding my endea- 
vours to do it justice. 

“Though it be written in prose, yet the 
sentences generally conclude in a long con- 
tinued rhyme, for the sake of which the 
sense is often interrupted, and unnecessary 
repetitions too freguently made, which appear 
still more ridiculous in a translation, where 
the ornament, such as it is, for whose sake 
they were made, cannot be perceived. How- 
ever, the Arabians are so mightily delighted 
with this jingling that they employ it in their 
most elaborate compositions, which they also 
embellish with freguent passages of and al- 
lusions to the Koran, 80 that it is next to 
impossible to understand them without being 
well versed in this book. 

“ It is probable the harmony of expression 
which the Arabians find in the Korfin migbt 
contribute nota little to make them relish 
the doctrinegtherein taught, and give an 
efficacy to arguments, which, had they been 
nakediIy proposed without this rhetorical 
dress, might not have 80 easily prevsiled. 
Very oxtraordinary effecta are related of the 
power of words well chosen and artfully 
placed, which are no loss powerful either to 
ravish or amaze than music itself: where- 
fore as much as has been ascribed by the 
best orators to this part of rhetoric as to any 
other. He must have sa very bad ear, who is 
not uncommonly moved with the very ca- 
dence of a well-turned sentence j and Moham- 
med seems not to have been ignorant of the 
enthusiastic operation of rhetoric on the 
minds »f meng for which reason he has not 
only employed his utmost skill in these his 
pretended revelations, to preserve that dig- 
nity and sublimity of style, which might seem 
not unworthy of the majesty of that Being, 
whom he gave out to bethe author of them, 
and to imitate the prophetic manner of the 
Old Testament: but he has not neglected 
even the other arts of oratoryj wherein he 
succeoded 80 well, and s0 strangely captivated 
the minds of his audience, that several of his 
opponents thought it the effect of witchcraft 
and enchantment, as he sometimes complains 
(Sirah xv. 21, &c.).” 


The Iste Professor Palmer, in his Introduc- 
tion to the Gur'an, remarks :— 

“The Arabs made use of 8 rhymed and 
rhythmical prose, the origin of which it is not 
dificult to imagine. The Arabic 
consists for the most part of triliteral roots, 
te. the single words expressing individual 
ideas consiat generally of three consonants 
each, and the derivative forms expressing 
modificatione of the original idea are not 
made by sffixes and terminationa alone, but 
also by the insertion of letters in the root. 
Thus zaraba means 'he struck, and gatala, 
“he killed,” while mazrub and magtul signify 
“one struck' and “one killed.' A sentence, 
therefore, consists of @ series of words which 
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would each reguire to be expressed in clanses 
of several words in other langnages, and it is 
easy to see how & next following sentence, 
explanatory of or completing the first, vonld 
be much more clear and forcible if it con- 
sisted of words of a similar shape and imply- 
ing similar modifications of Cikar idens. It 
followa then that the two sentences would be 
necessarily symmetrical, and the presence of 
rhythm wouid not only please the ear but 
contributa to the bettor understanding of the 
sense, while the rhyme would mark the pause 
in the sense and cmphasize the proposition. 

“The Gur'in is written in this rhetorical 
atyle, in which the cisuses are rhythmical 
though not symmetrically s0, and for the 
most part end in the same rhyme throughont 
the chapter. 

“The Arabic language lende itselt very 
readily to this species of composition, and the 
Arabs of the desert in the present day em- 
ploy it to a great extent in their more formal 
orations, while the literary men of the towng 
ndopt it ag the recognised correot style, deli- 
beratoly imitating the @ur'in. 

“ That the best of Arab writers has never 
succeeded in producing anything egual in 
merit to the @ur'in itself is not surprising. 

“ In the first place, thoy hare agreed before- 
hand that it is unspproachable, and they 
have adopted ite style aa the perfect stan- 
dard any deviation from it therefore must of 
necessity bea defect. Again, with them this 
styleis not spontaneous as with Mohammed 
and his contemporaries, but is ns artificial 
as thongh Englishmen shonld still continue 
to follow Ohaucer as their model, in Bpite of 
the changes which their language has nnder- 
gone. With the prophet the style was 
natural, and the words were those used in 
every-day ordinary life, while with the later 
Arabic anthors the style is imitative and the 
ancient words are introduced as a literary 
embellishment. The natural conseguence is 
that their attempts look laboured and unreal 
by the side of his impromptu and forcible 
eloguenee. 

“That Mohammed, though, should have 
been able to challenge even his contempora- 
ries to produnce anything like the Gur'an, 
“And if ye are in doubt 'of what we have re- 
yealed unto our servant, then bring a chapter 
likeit. ... But if ye do it not, and ye surely 
shall do it not, &c.," is at first sight surpris- 
ing, but, as Ndldeke has pointed out, this 
cballcnge really refers much more to the 
subject than to the mere style,—to the origi- 
nality of the conception of the unity of God 
and of a revelation supposed to be couched 
in God's own words. Any attempt at such a 
work must of necessity have had all the weak- 
nesa and want of prestige which attaches to 
an imitation. This idea is by no means 
foreign to the genius of the old Araba. 

» “ t 


“ Amongst a people who believed firmly in 
witchcraft and soothsaying, and who, though 
passjonately fond of poetry, believed that 
every poet had his familiar spirit who inspired 
his utterances, it was no wonder that the 
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propbat should be taken for “a soothsayer, 
Or ' one possessed with an evil spirit," or for 
“an infatuated poet.” 


Mr, Stanley Lane Poole, in his Introduction 
to Lane's Kajsetisar Jrom the Kur-bn, re- 
marks :— 

“It is confused in its progression and 
strangely mixed in its contents 3 but the deve- 
lopment of Mohammad's faith can be traced 
in it, and we can see dimly into the workings 
of his mind, as it struggles with the deep 


things of God, wreatles with the doubts 


which echoed the cavils of the unbelievers, 
s0ar8 apwards on the wings of ecstatic faith, 
till at last it gains the repose of fruition. 
Studied thus, the Kur-fn is no longer dull 
reading to one who cares to look upon the 
Working of a passionate troubled human soul, 
and who can enter into its trials and share in 
the joy of its triumphs. 

“In the soorahs revealed at Mekka, Mo- 
hammad has but one theme—God: and one 
object—to draw his people away from their 
idols and bring them to the feet of that God. 
He telis them of Him in glowing language, 
that comes from the heart's whito heat, Ha 
points to the #lories of nature, and teils them ' 
these are God's works. With all the brilliant 
imagery of the Arab, he tries to show them 
what God is, to convince fhem of His power 
and His wisdom and His justice. The soorahs 
of this period are short, for they are pitched 
intoo high a key to be long sustained. The 
language has the ring of poetry, thongh no 
part of the Kur-an complies with the demands 
of Arab metre. Theo sentences are short and 
full of balf-restrained energy, yet with Aa 
musical cadence. The thought is often only 
half expressed: one feels the speaker has 
essayed a thing beyond words, and haus sud- 
denly discovered the impotence of langange, 
and broken off with the sentence nnfinished, 
There is the fascination of true poetry abont 
these emrliest soorahs: as we read them -we 
understand the enthusiasm of the Prophet's 
followers, though we cannot fully realise the 
beauty and the power, inasmuch as we cannot" 
hear them hurled forth with Moharmmad's 
fiery eloguence. From first to last the 
Kur-dn is essentially a book to be heard, not 
read, but this is especially the case with the 
earliest chaptera. 

“In the soorahs of the second period of 
Mekka. we begin to trace the decline of the 
Prophet's eloguence. There are still the 
same earnest appoals to the people, the same 
gorgeoua pictures of the Last Day and the 
world to comej but the language begins to 
approach the guiet of prose, the sentences 
become longer, the same words and phrases 
are freguently repeated, and the wenrisome 
stories of the Jewish prophets and patriarchs, 
which fill 80 large a space in the later por- 
tion of the Kur-tin, now make their appear- 
ance. The fierce pnasion of the earliest s00- 
rahs, that could not out save in short burn- 
ing verses, gives place to & calmer more 
argumentative stylo. Mohammad appoals less 
tothe works of God as proofa of his teach- 
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and more to the history of former 
tenchers, and the punishments of the people 
who would not hear them. And the charac- 
teristic oaths of the firat period, when Mo- 
hammad swears by all the varied sights of 
nature as they mirrored tbemselves in his 
imagination, have gone, and in their place we 
find only the weaker osth ' by the Kur-in,' 
And this declension is carried still further in 
the Inat group of the soorahs revenled at 
Mekka. The style becomes more involved 
and the sentences longer, and though the old 
enthusiasm bursts forth ever and anon, it is 
rather an echo of former things than a new 
and present intoxication offaith. The fables 
and repetitions become more and more dreary, 
and but for the rich eloguence of the old 
Arabic tongue, which gives rome charm 
even to inextricable sentences and duli stories, 
the Kur-in atthis period would be unreadable. 
As it is, wo feel we bave fallen the whole 
depth from poetry to prose, and the matter 
of the prose is not s0 superlative as to give us 
amenda for the loss of the poetic thought of 
the earlier time and the musical fall of the 
sentonces. 

“ Inthe soorahs of the Medina period these 
faults reach their climax. We read a singu- 
larly varied collection of criminal laws, social 
regulations, orders for battle, harangues to 
the Jews, first conciliatory, then denurkia- 
tory, and exhortations to apread the faith, 
and such-like heterogeneous matters. Happily 
the Jewish stories disappear in the lateat soo- 
rabs, but their place is filled by scarcely more 
palatable materials. The chapters of this 
period are interesting chiefiy as containing 
the laws which have guided every Muslim 
state, regulated every Muslim society, and 
directed in their smallest acts every Moham- 
madan man and woman in all parts ofthe world 
from the Prophet's time till now. Tbe Me- 
dina part of the Kur-in is the most important 
part for Islim, considered as a scheme of 
ritual and a system of manners , the earliest 
Mekka revelations are those which contain 
what is highest in a great religion and what 
was purest in a great man." 


ing, 


Mr. Rodwell, in his Introduction to his 
Gur'in, say8 :— 

«The contrast between the earlier, middle, 
and later Suras is very striking and inte- 
resting, and will be at once apparent from 
the arrangement here adopted. In the Suras 
as far as the 54th, we cannot but notice the 
entire predominance of the poetical element, 
a deep appreciation (as in Sura xci.) of the 
beauty of natural objects, brief fragmentary 
and impassioned utterances, denunciations of 
woe and punjahment, expressed for the most 
part in lines of extreme brevity, With a 
change, however, in the position of Muham- 
mad when he openly assumes the office of 
$ public warner,' the Suras begin to assume a 
more prosaic and didactic tore, though the 
poetical ornament of rhyme is preserved 





throughout. We gradually lose the Poet in 
the miasionary aiming to convert, the warm | 
asserter of dogmatic truthsj the descriptions , 
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of natural objects, of the judgment, of hee- 
ven and hell, make way for gradually in- 
creasing historical statements, first from 
Jewish, and subseguently from Christian his- 
toriess while, in the 29 Suras revealed at 
Medina, we no longer listen to vague words, 
often ns it wonld seem without positive aim, 
but to the earnest disputant with thg, enemies 
of bis fzith, the Apostle pleading fng. cause 
of what he believes to be the Truth of God, 
He who at Mecca is the admonisher and per- 
suader, at Medina is the legislator and war- 
rior, who dictates obedience, and uses other 
weapons than the pen of the Poet and the 
Scribe. “When business pressed, asat Medina, 
Poetry makes way for prose, and although 
touches of the Poetical element occasionally 
break forth, and he has to defend himaelf up 
toa very late period against the charge of 
being merely a Poet, yet this is rarely the 
case in the Medina Suras: and we are startled 
by finding obedience to God and the Apostle, 
God's gifta and the Apostle's, God's plessure 
and the Apostie's, spoken of in the same 
breath, and epitheta and attributes elsewhere 
applied to Allah openly applied to himself, aa 
in Sura ix. 118, 129. 

“The Suras, viewed as a whole, strike me 
as being the work of one who began bis career 
asa thoughtful enguirer after truth, and an 
earnest asserter of it in such rhetorical and 
poetical forms as he deemed most likely to 
win and attract his countrymen, and who gra- 
dually proceeded from the dogmatic teacher 
to the politic founder of a system for which 
laws and regulations had to be provided as 
occasions arose. And of ali the Suras it 
must be remarked that they were intended 
non for readers but for hearers—that they 
were all promulgated by public recital—and 
that much was left, as the imperfect sou- 
tences ghew, to the manner an suggestive 
action of the reciter. It would be impossible, 
and indeed it is unnecessary, to attempt a de- 
tailed life of Muhammad within the narrow 
limits of a Preface. The main events thereof 
with which the Suras of the Koran stand in 
connection, are—The visions of Gabriel, seen, 
or said to have been seen, at the outset of his 
career in his 40th year, during one of his sea- 
song of annual monthly retirement, for devo- 
tim and meditation to Mount Hird, near 
Mecca,—the period of mental depression and 
re-assurance previous to the assumption of 
the office of public teacher—the Fatrah or 
pause during wbich he probably waited fora 
repetition of the angelic vision—-his labours 
in comparative privacy for three years, iasuing 
in about 40 converts, of whom his wife Cha- 
dijah was the first, and Abu Bekr the most 
important, (for it is to hiw and to Abu 
Jahl the Sura xcii. refers)—stroggles with 
Meccan unbelief and idolatry followed by & 
period during which probably he had the 
mecond vision, Sura liii. and was listened 
to and respected as & person “ possessed” 
(Sura Ixix. 42, lii. 29)—the firet emigration 
to Abyasinia in a.D 616, in conseguence of 
the Meccan persecutions brought on by his 
now open attacks upon idolatry (Taghout)— 
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inorensing reference to Jowish and Obristian 
histories, shewing that much time had been 
devoted to their study—the conversion of 
Omar in 617—the journey to the Thaguifites 
at Taief in A.D. 620—the intercourse with 
Pilgrims from Medina, who believed in Islam, 
and spread the knowledge thereof in their 
native town, in the same year—the vision of 
the midnight journey to Jerusalem and ths 
Heavens—the meetings by night at Acaba, a 
mountain near Mecca, in the llth year of his 
mission, and the pledges of fealty there giren 
to him—the command given to the believers 
to emigrate to Yathrib, henceforth Medinat- 
en-nabi (the city of the Prophet), or El-Medina 
tAs city), in April of a.n. 622-—the escape of 
uhammad and Abu Bekr from Mecca to the 
cave of Thaur—the r#Liaut to Medina in 
Jane 20, Ap 622—treaties made with Chris- 
tian tribes—jucreasing, but still very imper- 
fect soguaintance with Christian doctrines— 
the Battle of Bedr in Hej. 2, and of Ohod— 
the coalition formed against Muhammad by 
the Jewa and idolatrous Arabiang, issuing in 
the siege of Medina, Hej. 5 (4.D. 627)—the 
conyention, with reference to the liberty of 
making the pilgrimage, of Hudaibiya, Hej. 6 
—the embassy to Chosroes King of Persia in 
the same year, to the Governor of Esypt 
and to the King of Abyasinia, desiring them 
to embrace Inlam—the conguest of several 
Jewish tribes, the most important of which 
Was that of Chaibar in Hej. 7, a year marked 
by the embasay sent to Heraclius, then in 
Syria, on hia return from the Persian cam- 
paign, and by a solemn and peaceful pilgri- 
mage to Mecca—the triumphant entry into 
Mecca in Hej. 8 (a.p. 630), and the demolition 
of tho idola of the Caaxba—the submission of 
the Christians of Nedjran, of Aila on the Red 
Sea, and of Taief, etc., in Hej. 9, called (the 
year of embassies or deputations,' from the 
numerous deputations which focked to Mecca 
proffering submission—and lastly in Hej. 10, 
the submission of Hadramont, Yemen, the 
greater part of the southern and eastern pro- 
vinces of Arabia—and the final solemn pil- 
grimage to Mecca. 

“ While, however, there is no great diff- 
culty in ascertaining the Suras which stand 
in connection with the more salient feutures 
of Muhammad's life, it ia 8 much more 
arduous, and often impracticable, task, to 
point out the precise events to which indi- 
vidual verses refer, and out of which they 
sprung. It is guite possible that Muhammad 
himself, in & later period of his career, de- 
signedly mixed up later with earlier revela- 
tions in the same Suras—not for the sake of 
producing that myaterious style which seems 
s0 plcasing to jhe mind of those who value 
truth leaat when it is most clear and obvious 
—but for the purpose of softening down some 
of the carlier statements which represent the 
last hour and awful judgment as imminent : 
and thus leading his followers to continue 
still in the attitude of expectation, and to see 
in his Ister successes the truth of his earlier 
predictions. If after-thonghta of this kind 
areto be traced, and they will often strike | 
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the attentive reader, it then follows that the 
perplexed state of the text in individual Suras 
is to be considered as due to Muhammad 
Bimself, and we are furnished with & series 
of constant hints for attaining to chrono- 
logical accuracy. And it may be remarked 
in passing, that a belief that the end of all 
things was at hand, may have tended to 
pponaona the earlier successes of Islam at 

ecca, as it unguestionably was an argument 
With the Apostles, to dee from "the wrath to 
come." It must be borne in mind that the 
allusions to contemporary minor events, and 
to the local efforts made by the new religion 
to gain the ascendant are very few, and often 
couched in terms 80 vague and general, that 
We are forced to interpret the Koran solely 
by the Koran itself. And for this, the fre- 
ka repetitions of the same histories and 
the same sentiments, afford much facility : 
and the peculiar manner in which the details 
of each Kistory are increased by fresh traits 
at each recuryence, enables una to trace their 
growth in the author's mind, and to ascertain 
the manner in which a part of the Koran was 
composed. The absence of the historical 
element from the Koran as regarda the de- 
tails of Muhammad's daily life, may be judged 
of by the fact, that only two of his contempo- 
raries are mentioned in the entire volume, 
and that Muhammad's name occurs but five 
times, although he is all the way through 
addreased by the Angel Gabriel as the re- 
cipient of the divine revelations, with the 
word Say. Perhaps such passages as Sura 
ii. 15 and y. 246, and the constant mention of 
gurdance, direction, wandering, may have been 
suggested by reminiscences of his merwantile 
journeys in his earlier years.” 


Dr. Steingass, the learned compiler of the 
English-Arabic and Arabic-English Diction- 
aries (W. H. Allen & Co.), has obligingly 
recorded his opinion as follows :— 

Invited to subjoin & few further remarks 
on the composition and style of the (ur'in, 
in addition to the valuable and competent 
Opinions contained in.the above extracts, I 
can acarcely introduce them better than by 

uoting the striking words of Githe, which Mr- 

odwell places by way of motto on the reverse 
of the title page of his Translation. These 
Words seem to me 80 much the more weighty 
and worthy of attention, as they are nttered 
by one who, whatever his merits or demerits 
in other respects may be deemed to be, indis- 

utably belongs to the greatest masters of 
bagan of all timea, and stands foremost as 
& leader of modern thought and the intellec- 
tual culture of modern times. Speaking of 
the Gur'in in his West- Jestlicher Divan, he 
says: “ However often we turn to it, at first 
Gisgusting us each time afresh, it soon at- 
tracts, astounds, and in the end enforces our 
reverence . . . . Its style, in accordance with 
its contents and aim, is stern, grand, terrible 
—ever and anon truly sublime .... Thus 
this book will go on exercising through all 
ages x most potent influence.” 

A work, then, which calla forth s0 powerful 
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and seemingly incompatible emotions, even in 
the distant reader—distant as to time, and 
atill more s0 as to mental development—a 
work which not only conguers the repugnance 
with which be may begin its perusal, but 
changes this adverse feeling into astonishment 
and admiration, such a work must bea won- 
derful production of the buman mind indeed, 
and a problem of the highest interest to 
every thoughtful observer of the destinies of 
mankind. Much has been said in the pre- 
ceding pages, to acknowledgo, to appreciate, 
and to explain the literary excellencies of the 
Gur'in, and & more or less distinct admia- 
sion that Buffon's mucb-guoted saying : “Le 
style c'est 'homme,” is here more justified 
than ever, underlies all these various ver- 
dicts. We may well say the Gur'in ig one 
of the grandest books ever written, be- 
onuse it faithfully refiects the character and 
life of one of the greatest men that ever 
breathed, “ Sincerity,” writes Carlyle, “ sin- 
cerity, in all senses, seems to me the merit of 
the Koran.” This same sincerity, this ardour 
and earnestness in the search for truth, this 
never-fiagging perseverance in trying to im- 
presa it, when partly found, again and again 
upon his unwilling hearers, appears to me as 
the real and undeniable “ seal of prophecy” 
in Muhammad. 

Truth, and above all religious truth, can 
only be one. Christianity may duly rejoice in 
the thought that, at the very moment when 
the representative of the greatest Empire of 
the ancient world mockingly or despairingly 
put forth the guestion, “ What is trath ?” 
this one eternal truth was about to be written 
down with the blood of the Divine Redeemer 
in the salvation deed of our race, Christ's 
glorious and holy Gospel. But the approaches 
to trath are many, and he who devoted all 
his powers and energies, with untiring pa- 
tience and self-denial, to the task of leading 
a whole nation by one of these approaches, 
from & coarse and effete idolatry, to the 
worship of the living God, has certainly a 
strong clsim to our warmest sympathies as a 
faithful servant and noble champion of truth. 

It is, however, not my intention to dwell 
here any longer upon this side of the gues- 
tion. Praise has been bestowed in this work 
on the @ur'in and its author without satint or 
grudge, and ths unanimity of s0 many dis- 
tinguished voices in this rbspect will no 
doubt impress the general reader in favour 
of the sacred book of the Muhammadans, 
which until now he may have known only by 
name. At the same time, it will be noticed 
that no less unanimity prevails in pointing 
out the inferiority of the later portions of the 
@ur'in in comparison with the earlier Sirahs 
a falling off, as it were, from the original 
poetical grandeur and loftiness of its compo- 
sition into prose and common-pluce. Githe, 
we have seen, uses such a strong word as 
disgust, again and again experienced by him 
at the very outset of its ropeated reading. 

Not being an Arabic scholar himself. he 
knew the @ur'in only tbrough the translations 
existing at the time, which follow through- 
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ont the order of the received text. 'Thus 
he was made to pass, roughly speaking, 
from the later to the earlier Madinah Siurahs, 
and from these again to the Sirahs given at 
Makkah at the various stages which mark 
Muhammad's ministry, while he was yet 
staying in his irresponsive parent town. In 
other words, he would have proceeded from 
the utterances of the worldly ruler and law- 
giver to those of the inspired Divine, who 
had just succeeded in laying the foundation- 
atones of a new religion, under fierce struggles 
and sufferings, but in obedience to a call 
which,'in his inmermost heart, he felt had 
gone out to him, and which he had accepted 
with awe, humility, and resignation. While, 
therefore, in the beginning of his studies, 
Githe may have met with a number of 
details in the vast structure raised by Mu- 
hammad which appeared distasteful to the 
refined scion of the nineteenth century, his 
interest must have been awakened, his ad- 
miration kindled and kept increasing, the 
more he became acguainted, through the 
work itself, with the nature and personality 
of its creator, and with the purity and exalted 
character of the main-spring of his motives. 

Those critics, on the other hand, who 
view the Gur'an with regard to the chrono- 
logical order of its constituents, follow the 
descending scale in their estimate. Speaking 
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“at first highly—nay, freguently with entbu- 


siasm—of the earlier parts, they complain 
more and more of the growing tediousness and 
wearisomeness of the Siirahs of later origin. 
NGldeke, for instance, the learned and 
ingenious author of Geschichte des Wordins, 
speaking of the deficiencies in style, lan- 
guage, and treatment of the subject matter, 
which, in his opinion, characterise the second 
and third period of the Makkan revelations, 
and in general the Madinah Sirahs, pointedly 
terminates his indictment by the sentence, 
“if it were not for the exguisite fexibility 
and vigour (die ungemeine Fernhert und Kraft) 
of the Arabic language itself, which, how- 
ever, is to be attributed more to the age 
in which the author lived than to his indivi- 
duality, it would scarcely be bearable to read 
the later portions of the @ur'an a second time." 
But if we consider the variety and hetero- 
geneousness of the topics on which the Gur'in. 
touches, uniformity of style and diction can 
scarcely be expected, on the contrary, it 
would appear to be strangely out of place. 
lLet us not forget that in the book, as Mu- 
hammad's newest biographer, Ludolf Krehl 
(Das Leben des Muhammed, Leipzig, 1884), 
@xpresses it, “there is given a complete code 
of creed and morals, as well as of the law 
based thereupon. There are also the founda- 
tions laid for every institution of an extensive 
commonwealth, for instruction, for the ad- 
ministration of justice, for military organiza- 
tion, for the finances, for a most careful 
legialation for the poor: all built up on, the 
belief in the one God, who holds man's desti- 
nies in His hand.” Where so many important 
objects are concerned, the standard of excel- 
lence by which we have to gauge the compo- 
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sition of the Gur'in as & whole must needs 
vary with the matter treated upon in each 
particular case. Sublime and chaate, where 
the supreme truth of God's unity is to be 
proclaimed : appenling in high-pitched strains 
to. the 'imaginntion of a poetically-gifted 
people, where the eternal conseguences of 
man's submission to God's holy will, or of 
rebellion against it, are pictured: touching 
in its simple, almost crude, sarnestness, when 
it seeks again and again encouragement or 
consolation for God's messenger, and a solemn 
warning for those to whom he has been sent, 
in the histories of the prophets of old: the 
language of the @ur'in adapts iteelf to the 
exigencies of every-day life, when this every- 
day life, in its private and public bearings, is 
to be broughbt in harmony with the funda- 
mental principles of the new dispensation. 

Here, therefore, its merits as a literary 

roduction should, perhaps, not be measured 

y some preconceived maxims of subjective 
and msthetic tnste, but by the effects which 
it produced in Muhammad's contemporaries 
and fellow-countrymen. If it spoke s0 power- 
fully and convincingly to the hearts of his 
hearors as to weld hitherto centrifugal and 
antngonistis elements into one compact and 
well-organised body, animated by ideas far 
beyond those which had until now ruled the 
Arabian mind, then its eloguence was perfect, 
simply because it created a civilized nation 
out of savage tribes, and shot n fresh woof 
into the old warp of history. 

Noldoke's above-guoted remark, it seems 
to me, raises, however, a very important 
Guestion. It must, of course, be admitted that 
the Arabic language, which is now s0 greatly 
and deservedly admired, cannot be attributed 
to Muhammad individually, but originated in 
and was at his time the common property of 
the Arabic-speaking section of the human 
race, or, more accurately, of, its Semitic 
branch, who were then living within the 
Peninsula and in some of the neighbouring 
Countries. But we may well ask onrselves, 
what would in all probability have become 
of this language without Muhammad and his 
Gur'in? This is not at all an idle and 
desultory speculation. It is true the Arabic 
languago had already produced numerous fine 
specimens of genuine and high-flown poetry, 
but such poetry was chiefiy, if not exclu- 
sively, preserved in the memory of the people, 
for tho art of writing was certainly very little 
kngwn, and still less practised. 

Moreover, poetry is not tantamount to 
literature: it may lead to it, and will always 
form a most essential part of it: but it will 
live on, and perhaps die, in solitary isolation, 
unless it becomes, as it were, as Brahmans 
say, “twice-born,? by participating in a lite- 
rary development of vaster dimensions and a 
more general character.  Divided among 
themselves into numerous tribes, who were 
engnyed ina perpetual warfare against each 
other, the Arabe, and with them their various 
dialects, would more and more have drifted 
asunder, poetry would have followed in the 
wake, and the population of Arabia wonld 
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with their particular barde, whose love- and 
war-songs enterprising travellers of our days 
might now collect, like the popular songs of 
the Kosaks of the steppe, or the Knlmuks 
and similar nationalities, vegetating for cen- 
turies in a more or less primitive state of 
@xistence. 

It seems, then, that it is only a work of the 
nature of the Gur'in which could develop 
ancient Arabic into a literary language, not- 
withstanding the fact that it had already 
been admirably handled by local poets. As 
this book places the national life of the 
Arabs upon an entirely new basis, giving 
it at the same time an much-needed centre 
and & wonderful power of expansion, it 
hecame a matter of the utmost importance, 
nay, of urgent necessity, that the contents 
of the volume should be preserved with scru- 
pelan accuracy and undisputable conformity. 

his again was only possible by fixing upon 
one dialeot, which by its recognized excellence 
commended itself to general acceptance, and 
also by establiehing & written text. 

But not only by raising a dialect, through 
its generalization, to the power of a language, 
aud by rendering the adoption of writi 
indispensable, has the (ur'in initiated the 
development of an Arabic literature: its 
composition itself has contributed two factors 
absolutely needful to this development: it 
has added to the existing poetry the origins 
of rhetoric and prose. 

Although the decidedly poetical character 
of the earlier Siirahs is obvious, they dilfer 
in two important points from the hitherto 
acknowledged form of poetry, which is that 
of the @asidah. This form consists of baits, 
or distichs, measured by some variation of 
one of the fifteen (or sixteen) principal metres, 
and each containing two half-lines, the same 
rhyme running through both hemistichs of 
the first bait, and through every second one 
of the following. For instance : 

1. Gif nabki min gikr4 habihin wa-mangsili 

Bi-sigti 'I-liw& baina 'd-dakhuli wa-hau- 


mali 
2. Fa-tiiziha fa 'I-magriti lam ya'fu ras- 
muha 
Li-m4 nasajat-hi min junibin wa- 
sham'ali 


which wonld scan: 
hmm Le ra —.—.— gu 
Gifa nab- | ki min gikr# | habibin | wa- 
Pa Da 
manzili &c. 
and belonga to the first variation of the metre 
Tawil. 

Emancipating himself from the fetters of 
metre, and gradually also of the uniform 
rhyme, Muhammad created what is now 
called saj', that is to say, a rhythmical 
prose, in which the component parts of a 
period are balanced and cadenced by & vary- 
ing rhyme, and of which eg. the Suratu "1. 
Giyimah (Ixxv.) offers some fair examples : 
28 (5-10) :— 

Bal yuridu 'I-insinu li-yafjura amimah, 

Yas'alu niyina yaumu 'I-yiyimah, 
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Fa-igh bariga 'I-basar, 

Wa-khasafa 'I-gamar 

Wa-jumi'a 'eh-3hamsu wa 'I-gamar 
Yagiilu 'l-insinu yauma'izin aina "-mafarr, 


(But man chooseth to go astray as to his 

future : 

He asketh, “ When this Day of Resurrec- 
tion? ” 

When the oye-sight shall be dazzled, 

And the moon shall be darkened, 

And the sun and the moon ehall be to- 
gether, 

On that day man shall cry, “ Where is 
there a place to fleeto?”) 


And again (22-80): 

Wa-wujiihin yauma'izin nizirah 

Ila rabbi-ha nagirah, 

Wa-wujiibin yauma'izin bisirah 

Tagannu an yuf'ala bi-ha fagirah. 

Kalla iza balaghati 't-taragiya 

Wa-gila man rig 

Wa-zarns amnahu 'I-firig 

Wa 'I-taffati 's-sigu bi 's-adg 

Ila rabbi-ka yaums'izini "I-masig. 

(On that day shall faces beam with light, 

Out-looking towards their lord 

And faces on that day shall be dismal, 

As if they thougbt that some calamity 
would therein befall them. 

Assurediy when the soul shall come up to 
the breast-bone, 

And there shail bea cry, “ Who is the 
magician to restore him? ” 

And the man foeleth that the time of his 
departure 1s come, 

And when one leg shall be enlaced with 
tho other, 

To thy Lord on that day shall he be driven 
on.) 


This kind of rhetorical style, the peculi- 
arity of which Professor Palmer, in the pas- 
sage guoted, p. 523, aptly explains from the 
etymological structure of Arabic, has becomo 
tha favourite model of oratorical and ornate 
languago with the later Arabs. It is fre- 
guently employed in ordinary narratives, 
such as the tales of the Arabian Niyhts, 
whenever the occasion reguires a more 
elovated form of speech, it is tho usual 
garb of that class of compositiong, which is 
known by the name of Magimit, and even 
extonsive historical works, as the Life of 
Timur, by “Arah Shab, are written In it 
throughout. : 

But Muhammad made « still greater and 
more decisive step towards creating a litera- 
turo for his peoplo. In those Sirahs, in 
which he reyulated the private and public 
life of tho Muslim he originated a prose, 
wbich has remained the standard of claasical 
purity ever sinco. 

With regard to this point, however, it has 
been stated, seemingly in disparagement of 
tho later Arabic authors, that their accepting 
Muhammad's languago ne an perfect standard, 
from which no doviation is admissible, has 
led them to adopt an artificial style, as 
unnatural “as though Englishmen should 
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atill continue to follow Ohsucer as their 
model, in spite of the changes which their 
language has undergone.” But is such a 
parallol justified in facts? In English, as 
amongst modern natione in general, the 
written language has always kept in close 
contact with the spoken language: the 
changes which the former has undergone 
are simply the registration and legalisation 
of the changes which in course of time had 
taken placein the lattor, Not s0 in Arabic. 
From the moment when,at the epoch of its 
fullest and richest growth, it was, through 
the composition of the Gur'in, invested with 
the dignity of a literary language, it was, by 
its very nature, for many centuries to come, 
procluded from any essential change, whether 
this bo considered as an advantage or not. 
The reason for this lies in the first Inetance 
in the triliteral charactor of the Semitic 
roots, referred to by Professor Palmer, which 
allows such a root to form one, two, or three 
syllables, according to the prononciation of 
each letter, with or without a vowel. Let 
us take as an oxample once more the root 
2-reb (nya): which conveys the idea of 
“« beating,”and serves in Arabic grammars, 
like the Greek TumTw, to form paradigms, by 
way of & wholesome admonition, I suppose, 
tothe youthful student. The first of these 
three consonants can only remain guiescent, 
ie. vowel-less, if it is preceded by a vowel, 


as in the Imperative i-zrib (mp) “ beat 
thou," whore the root sppears as & mono- 
ayllable, or in the sorist ya-gribu (eye), 
“he beats or will beat,” where it takes toga- 
ther with the final va disaylabic form. If 


we leave the second consonant gulescent and 
pronounce thefirst with a, we have garb, with 
ss. 


the nominative termination garbun (up), 
the verbal noun “ beating” or infinitive "to 
boat.” Vocalising both the first letters, we 
may obtain z@rib, the active participle “ beat- 
ing,” or zurib, plural of the last mentioned 
zarb, with the nominative termination #dribun 


8.» 
(Smje) and zuribun (u9yd)- 1 we read all 
throe consonants with vowels, it may be 
zaraba (snya) “he did beat,” or zarabi 


4 nya) “thoy did beat,” Taking, again, the 
two forms zaraba, “ ho did beat,” and ya- 
zribu, “he beats or will beat,” a simple change 
of vowels suffices to transform the active 


into the passive: zuriba (ma) “he was 


IN Oa 

beaten,” and yuzrabu (oma) “ho ig beaten 
or will be beaten”  Lastly, it must be 
noticed, that the distinction between the two 
fundamental tenses of the Arabic verb resta on 
the principle that the affixes, representing 
the personal prononns, are in the preterite 
placed at the end, in the aorist at the begin- 
ning of the root: zarab-na, “ we did beat," 
but na-zribu, « we beat or will beat." 

From all this it will be easily understood 
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must deeply affect the whole system 
of Arabio accidence, and that this language 
will, therefore, naturally be averse to such 
changes. But, moreover, this system stands 
in closest connection with and dependence on 
the syntactical structure of the language, 
which is egually “ conservative,” if I may 
use this expression, in its fundamental prin- 
oiples. The Arabic syntax knows only two 
kinds of sentences (jumlah), one called nomi- 
nal (tsmiyak), because it begins with a noun, 
the otber verbal (/idiyah), because it begins 
with a verb. Reduced to their shortest ex- 
pression, an example of the firat would be: 
Zaidun #iribun (apk S3) “Zaid (is) 
beating " of the second: gzaraba zaidun 
(G3 Sya), “(thore) did boat Zaid” The 
Oonstituent parts of the nominal sentenco, 
which we would call subject and predicate, 
are termed mubtada', “ incipient,” and khabar, 
“ report,” meaning that which is enounced or 
stated of the subject. The khabar need not 
be an attributive, as in the sentence given 
above, but it may be another clausc, either 
nominal or verbal, and if it is the former, ita 
own mubtada' admits even of a third clause 
aga second khabar for its complement. “The 
subject of the verbal sentence is called agent, 
or fa'il, and, as mentioned before, follows the 
verb, or ff, in the nominative. 

The verb with its agent (/1Y and fa'il), or 
the subject with its predicate (mubtada' and 
khabar), form the essential elemcnts of the 
Arabic sentence. Bat there are a great many 
accidental elements, called fazlah, “ what is 
superabundant or in excess,” which may 
enter into the composition of a clause, and 
expand it to considerable length. Such are 
additional parts of speech expreasing the 
various objective relations ( mafia) in which 
& noun may stand to an active verb, or the 
condition (dal) of the agent at the momont 
when the action occurred, or circumetances 
of time and place (zarf) accompanyiny the 
action, or specificative distinctions (tamytz) 
in explanation of what may be vague in & 
noun, or the dependence of one noun upon 
another (izdfah) or upon & preposition 
(khafz), or the different kinds of apposition 
(tawabi')in which a noun may be joined to 
another, either in the subject or the predicate, 
and 80 on. 

All these numerous component parts of a 
fully-developed sentence are influenced by 
certain ruling principles (“awamtl, or “ re- 
gents ”), some merely logical, but most of 
them expressed in words and particlen, 
which determine the #'rab, that is, the gram- 
matical inflection of nouns and verba, and 
bring into play those various vowel-changes, 
of which we have above given examples 
with regard to the interior of roota, and 
which, we must now add, apply egually to 
the terminations employed in declension and 
Giri Ka tan 

ho subject and predicate, for instanco, 
of the nominal scntenco stand originally, 
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as it is natural, both in the norainative. 
There are, however, certain regents called 
nawisikh, “effacing ones,” which, like the 
particle inna, “ behold,” change the nomi- 
native of the subject into the accusativo, 
while others, like the verb kana, “ he was,” 
leave the subject unaltered, but place the 
predioate in the objective case: zaid-un 
zdrib.un becomes thus either inna zaid-an 
garib-un, or kana zaid-un garib-an. 

Again, we have seen that tbe aorist proper 
of the third person singular terminates in v 
(yarribeu) ut under the intluence of one 
clasa of rcgents this vowel changes into @ 
(yazribra). ander that of others it is dropped 
altogether, and in both cases the meaning 
and grammatical status of the verb is thereby 
considerably modified. If we consider the 
large number of these governing parts of 
speech—a well-known book treats of the 
“hundred regenta,” but other grammarians 
count a hundred and fifteen and more—it 
will be seen what delicate and careful 
handling the Arabic syntax reguires, and 
how little scope there is left for the ex- 
periments of wilful innovators. 

At the time of Muhammad this then was, 
apart from some elight dialectical differences, 
the spoken language of his people. He took 
it, 90 to say, from the month of bis interlo- 
cutora, but, wielding it with the power of 8 
master-mind, he made in the Gar'in such a 
comploto and perfect use of all its resources 
as to create a work that, in the estimation of 
his hearers, appeared worthy to be thought 
the word of God Himself. 

When a long period of conguests scattered 
the Arabs to the farthest East and to the 
farthest West, their spoken language might 
deviate from ita pristine purity, slurring over 
unaccented ayllablea and dropping termina- 
tions. But the fine idiom of their fore-fathers, 
as deposited in the Gur'in, remained the 
language of their prayer and their pious 
meditation, and thus lived on with them, as 
a bond of unity, an object of national love 
and admiration, and & source of literary 
development for all times. 

a-GUR'ANU 'L-AZIM (031 

V). Iit. “The Eralted Reading.” 
A title given to the Introductory Chapter of 
the Gur'in by Muhammad. (Mishkat, book 
viii. ob. i. pt. 1.) 

@URBAN (043), Iht. “ Approach- 
ing near” Heb. by korban, A term used 
in the Gur'in and 'in the Traditions for & 
sacrifice or offering. Sirah v. 30: “ Truly 
when they (Cain and Abel) offered an o/ffer- 
ing.” (eacurrior.) 

@URBU ?8-8A/AH (doll mi). 
“ An hour which is near.” A term used for 
the Day of Resurrection and Judgment. 

@USTANTINIYAH — (Iowkitol), 
The word used in the Traditiona and in Mu- 
hammadan history for Constantinople. (See 
Hadigu -Tirmisi) Istambal (Jet), ia 
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the word generally used by modern Mus- 
lime. 

@GUTB (—w). Lit. “A stake, an 
axis, a pivot.” The highest stage of sanctity 
amongst Muslim sainta. A higher position 
than that of ghaus. According to the Kash- 
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shafu "I-Istilahat, & gutb is one who has 
attained to that degree of sanctity which 
isa reflection of the heart of the Prophet 
himself. @Gutbu 'd-Din, “the axis of reli- 
gion,"a titlegiven to eminent Muslim divines. 
(raorn.) 


R. 


ar-RABB (m3). “The Lord,” 
“ The Sustainer,” “ The Supporter.” A title 
freguently used in the @ur'an.for the Divine 
Being, e.g. :— 

Surah iii. 4: “ God Alah) is my Lord 
(Rabb) and your Lord ( : 

Sirah xviii. 18: “Our Lord (Rabb) is the 
Lord (Rabb) of the heavens and the earth.” 

From its freguent oecurrence inthe Gu'ran, 
it wonld seem to oecupy the place of the 


Hebrew "yi Jehovah, the Kuptos of the 


LXX., the Dominus of the Vulgate, and the 
Loro of the English Bible: but all Muslim 
writers say that whilet Allah is the Jsmu 'z- 
Zat, or “jpasontial name of God,” ar-Rabb, 
“the Lord,” is but an Jsmu Sifah, or attri- 
bute, of the Almighty. 

Al-Baizawi, the commentator (p. 6, line 10, 
of Fligels edition), says, “ rabb, in its 
literal meaning, is “to bring up, that is, to 
bring or educate anything ap to its perfect 
standard, by slow degrees, and inasmuch as 
the Almighty is He who can bring everything 
to perfection, the word spy ar-ftabb, is 
especially applied to God.” 

It is the Hebrew Y Rab, which enters 


into the composition of many names of dig- 
nity and office in the Bible. 

In Muslim works of theology, the word 
occurs with the following combination:— 


Rabbu -“Izzah . Lord of Glory. 

Rabbu '-“Alamin. Lord of the Universe. 
Rabbu 'I-Arbab Lord of Lords. 

Rabbu "-Ibad Lord of (His) Servants. 


The word is also used for a master or 
Owner, &.g. :— 
Rabbu 'd-Dar The Master of the house. 
Rabbu'l-Arz . A landowner. 
Rabbu'-Mal . A possessor of property. 
Rabbu 's-Salaf. A person who pays in 
advance for an article. 


RABBU 'N-NAU' (253! my). The 
“ Lord of the Species.” An angel who is said 
to preside over the animate and inanimate 
creation, viz.: nabatak “ vegetable”: haiwa- 
nat, “ animal”: jamidat, “ inanimate” (stones, 
earth, &c.), called al-alamu 's-sufli, “the 
lower creation,” as distinguished from al- 
(dlamu 'I-ulwi, “the heavenly world.” (Seo 
Ghiyasu "-Lughah.) : 


RABIU 'L-AKHIR (1 ae). 
“Thelast spring month.” The fourth month 
of the Muhammadan year. (monras.) 


BABIU 'L-AWWAL (J1 am). 
“ The first spring month.” The third month 
of the Muhammadan year. (moxrus.) 

In India, the word rabi" is used for spring 
harvest, or crop sown after the rains. 


RACHEL. Arabic Bahil (Je). 
Heb. Lp, Rahel. The wife of Jacob and 


ag 
tbe mother of Joseph. Not mentioned in 
'the Our'an, but the name occurs in commen- 
taries. 
The English form Rachel is a strange error 
on the part of our translators, who almost 


invariably represent the Hebrew yy by the 
letter Ah. The correct form, Rahel, which 
is the form familiar to Muslim writers, occura 
once in the English Bible, Jer. xxxi. 15. 

ABR-RA'D (ae). “Thunder.” The 
title of the ximith Sirah of the @ur'in, in the 
14th verse of which the word occurs. “ The 
thunder celebrates his praise.” 


RADD (sp!) “ Rejection, repul- 
sion, refutation, reply, repeal, abrogation, 
making null and void, sometimes, erasure. 
In Muhammadan law it applies especially to 
the return or surplus of an inheritance 
which remains after the legal portions have 
been distributed among the sharers, and 
which, in default of a residuary heir, returns, 
or is to be divided amongst the original 
sharers. 


RADDU 'S-SALAM (sell 4). 
The returning of a salutation which is an in- 
cumbent duty upon one Muslim to another. 
Dakuoranton) 


AB-RAFI (B1). “ The Exalter.” 
One of the ninety-nine names or attributes 
of God. The word occurs in the @ur'an, 
Surah iii. 48: “ When God said, O Jesus! I 
will make thee die and will take thee up again 


lo myself” (Sidat). 


RAFI IBN KHADII (w 
gi). Oneof the Sahabah. He was 
too young to he present at Badr, but he 
accompanied Muhammad at Uhud and was 
wounded with an arrow, on which occasion 
the Prophet said to him, “ I will answer for 
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you in the Day of Judgment.” He died at 
al-Madinah, 4.8. 73, aged 46, 

RAFIZI (585). Lit. “ A forsaker.” 
Synonymous with Tafirah (pl. Rawa@fiz) A 
term used for a body of soldiers who have 
deserted their commander and turned back 
again, applied toa sect of Shi'ahs who joined 
Zaid the son of “Ali, the son of al-Husain, 
the second son of the Khalifah SAli, who, 
when they had submitted to Zaid, domanded 
tbat he should abuse Abi Bakr and “Umar, 
the first two Khalifahs of the Sunnis : but 
Zaid refused to do so, for he said, “ They 
were both Wazirs of my forefather Muham- 
mad.” Upon this they /orsook the party of 
Zaid, and were called Rajizah. Zaid had 
then only fourteen faithful companions left, 
and he was soon surrounded by al-Hajjaj ibn 
Yasuf, the general of the Imam Ja'far'3 army, 
and fell at the head of his brave compa- 
nions, not one of them surviving him. 

ta ane term Rafizi is used by Sunni 
Muslims for any sect of Shi'aha, 


RAHBANIYAH (&ee,). (monas- 


TICISM.) 


RAHIB (1), pl. Ruhbin. A 
Christian monk. Mentioned in the Gur'an, 
Sirah v. 85: “ Thou wilt find the nearest in 
love to those who believe to be those who 
say, "We are Christians': that is, because 
there are amonget them priests (gissisiin) and 
monks (ruhbin), and because they are not 
proud,” (momasticisu.) 


RAHIL (Jesy). Lit. “ That which 
is fit for travelling." A small book-stand 
made s0 as to fold up for convenience in 
travelling, but now generally used as 8 book- 





stand in mosgues and Muslim sehools to 
support the @ur'in and other books as the 
student rcads his lesson from them, They 
are also used in private dwellings. 


AR-RAHIM (pra). . “The Com- 
passionate.” One of the ninety-nine names or 
attributes of God. It generally occurs in 
conjunction with the attribute ar- Rahman, eg. 
Gur'an, Sirah ii, 1658: “ The Merciful, The 
Compassionate.” (ramman.) 


RAHMAH (&sa), Heb. Dry riham. 
“ Mercy, compassion.” The attribute of meroy 
is freguently dwelt upon in the Gur'in, e.g. :— 

Surah vii. 54: “ The mercy of God is nigh 
unto thoso who do well.” 

Sirah x. 68: “A guidance and 8 mercy to 
believers.” 

Sarah vi. 183: “ Thy Lord is the rich one, 
full of compussion.” 


| 


RA'INA 


4Ar- Rahman, “ The Meroiful," is cne of the 
Chief attributes of the Almighty. 


AR-RAHMAN (a31), Heb. DIM 


rahim, “The Merciful.' One of the ninety- 
nine names or attributes of God. It #eneraliy 
occurs in conjunction with the attribute ar-Ra- 
kim, eg. Gur'in, Sirah ii. 159: “ Your God 'is 
one God. There ia no god but He, the Merci- 
ful, the Compassionate.” It also occurs in the 
initial formula, placed at the commencement 
of each Surah, with the exception of the Ixth, 
“ In the name of God, the erciful, the Com- 
passionate.” 

Al-Baiz2wi saya that ar- Rahman is a more 
exalted attribute than ar-Rahim, because it 
not only contains five letters whilst Rahim 
only has four, but it expresses that universal 
attribute of mercy which the Almighty ex- 
tenda to all mankind, the wicked and the 
good, believers and unbelievers. 


RAHN (w2,). Pledging or pawn- 
ing. A legal term which signifies the deten- 
tion of a thing on account of a claim which 
may be answered by means of that thing : as 
in the case of debt. This practice of pawn- 
ing and pledging is lawful in Islam, for it is 
related that the Prophet, in a bargain with a 
Jew for grain, gave his coat of mail in pledge 
for the payment. It is also said in the 
@uran, Sarah ii. 288: “Let pledges be 
taken.” The word is used in the @ur'in in 
its plural form, rihin, (For farther infor- 
mation on the subject of Pawning, seo Ha- 
milton's Hidayah, vol. iv. p. 188.) 


BAIHANAH (&ias). A Jewess 
Whose husband had been cruelly murdered 
in the maessacre of the Bani Gursizah. Mu- 
hammad offered to marry her if she would 
embrace Islim: but she refused to forsake 
the faith of her forefathers, and consented to 
become his concubine instead of his wife. 


RAIN. Arabic matar (je), Heb. 
"YDD mator. Mentioned fin the @ur'in as 


" 
one of God's special mercies. Sirah vii. 55: 
“He it is who sends forth the winda as 
heralds before His mercy: until when they 
left the heavy cloud which We drire toa 
dead land, and send down thereon Water, and 
bring forth therewith every kind of fruit.” 

Prayers for rain are called Salatu 1-Istisga”, 
and consist of two rak'ah prayers. Anas 
says that on one occasion they were caugbt 
in the rain, and the Prophet took off his war. 
ment until he got wet, and they said, “O 
Prophet, why have you done this?” He re- 
plied, “ This is fresh rain from our Lord.” 
(Mishkat, book iv. ch. Hii.) 

RA'INA (Let). A word the use 
of which is torbiddan in the Gwr'in, Sirah 
ii, 98: “ O ye who believe! say not to the 
Apostle ' Raina! (re, "Look at us 7, but 
say, $ Unzurna” (re, “Regard us)." “These 
two words have both the same signitication 
but Muhammad had & great aversion to the 
use of the word rasind, because it had also & 


| bad meaning in Hebrew (see al-Bsisiwi, in 


BAINBOW 


oco) alluding, perhaps, to the Hebrew verb 
Y rua', which signities “ to be mischievousa 
or bad.” 

RAINBOW. Arabic gausu gusah 


(3 vp), Heb. NWp kesheth. Lit. 
« The bow of many colours.” Not mentioned 
in the Gur'in, but in the Traditions. In the 
book entitled an-Nikayah, it is said that 
Muhammad forbade his people calling the 
rainbow gausu guzah, because guzah is one of 
the names of Satan (one who can assume 
many characters in order to tempt the sons 
ofl men). He enjoined them to call it Yausu 
"lah, “ God's bow,” because by it God has 
promised to protect the world from a second 
deluge. (Majma'u “-Bihar, vol. ii. p. 142.) 

The Persians call it Kaman-i-Rustum, “the 
bow of Rustum.” (See Muntaha “-Arab, in 
loco.) 


RAIYAN (04). Lit. “ One whose 
thirst is guenched” The gate of Paradise 
through which, it is said, the observers of 
the month of Ramazin will enter. It is men- 
tioned in the Traditione (Miskkat, book vi. 
cb. vii. pt. 1), but not in the Gur'in. 


RAIYAN IBN ar-WALID (w Oy 
“iil). The King of Egypt in the 
time of Joseph. (See al-Baizawi on Suratu 
Yasuf in the Gur'in. 

“The ho- 


RAJAB (wa). Lit. 
noured month.” The seventh month of the 
Muhammadan year. So called because of the 
honour in which it was held in fhe “ Time of 
Ignorance,” 1.e, before Islam. It is called 
Rajabu Muzar, because the Mugar tribe 
honoured it more than any other month. 
(monras.) 


RAJ'AH (Sas,), “ Restitution.” 
Receiving back a wife who has been divorced, 
before the time has fully elapsed when the 
divorce must of necessity take place. In 
other words, the continuance of the marriage 
bond. (Hidayah, vol. i. p. 289.) 


RAJIM (pex)). Int. “ One who is 
stoned” A name given to Satan in the 
Gur'in, Sirah iii. 31: “I have called her 
Mary, and I seek refuge in Thoe for her and 
for her seed from Satan, the pelted one (Min 
ash-Shartani 'r-ajimt). 

Muhammad taught tbat the devil and his 
angels listen at the gates of heaven for 
scraps of information regarding the things of 
futurity, and when detected by the anyels of 
heaven they are pelted with shooting stars. 
Abraham is also said to have driven the 
devil away by pelting hiw with stones, which 
legend is expressed in the throwing stones 
at the pillars at Mina. (piterimacE) 


RAJM (e—s)). “ Lapidation.” 
(nronine To DEaTu.) 

RAK'AH (&sS)). From Ruka', “to 
bow, to prostrate one's self.” A section of 
the Muhammadan daily prayers. (rrayeRs.)| 
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RAMAZAN l4e,). The ninth 
month of the NA year, ehioh is 


observed as a strict fast from dawn to sunset 
of each day in the month. The word Rama- 
zanis derived from ramz, “to burn.” The 
month is said to have been s0 called either 
because it used (before the change of the 
calendar) to occur in the hot season, or be- 
cause the month's fast is supposed to burn 
away the sins of men. (Ghiyagu 'I-Lughah, in 
oco, 

The observance of this month is one of the 
five pillars of practice in the Muslim religion, 
and ita excellence is much extolled by Mu- 
hammad, who said that during Ramasin 
"the gates of Paradise are open, and the 
gates of hell are shut, and the devils are 
chained by the leg, and oniy those who 
observe it will be permitted to enter at the 
gate of heaven called Raiyan.” Those who 
keep the fast “will be pardoned all their 
past venial sing” (Mishkat, book vii. ch. i. 
pt. 1.) 

The express injunctions regarding the ob- 
servance of this month are given in the 
@ur'an, Sirah ii. 179-184 :— 

“O believers! a Fast is prescribed to you 
as it was prescribed to those before you, that 
ye may fear God, for certain days. But he 
among you who shall be sick, or on a journey, 
shall fast that same number of other daya: 
and as for those who are able to keep it and 
yet break it, the expiation of this shall be 
the maintenance of a poor man. And he 
who of his own accord performeth a good 
work, shall derive good from it: and good 
shall it be for you to fast—if yo knew it. As 
to the montb Ramasin in which the @ur'in 
was sent down to be man's guidance, and an 
explanation of that guidance, and of that 
illumination, as soon as any one of you 
observeth the moon, let him set about the 
fast» but he who is sick, or upon a journey, 
shall fast a like number of other days. God 
wisbeth you ease, but wisheth not your dis- 
comfort, and that you fulfil the number o, 
days, and that you glorify God for his gut- 
dance, and that you bethankful. And when 
my servants ask thee concerning me, then 
will I be nigh unto them. I will answbr the 
cry of him that crieth, when he crieth unto 
me: but let them hearken unto me, and 
believe in me, that they may proceed aright. 
You are allowed on the night of the fast to 
approach your wives: they are your garment 
and ye are theirgarment. God knoweth that 
ye defraud yourselves therein, s0 Be turneth 
unto you and forgiveth you! Now, there- 
fore, go in unto them with full desire for that 
which God hath ordained for you, and eat 
and drink until ye can discern.a white thread 
from a black tbread by the daybreak: then 
fast strictly till night, and go not in unto 
them, but rather pass the time in the Mosgues. 
These are the bounds set up by God: there- 
fore come not near them. Thus God maketh 
His signs clear to men that they my fear 
Him. 


From tho preceding verses it will be seen 
that fast does not commence until some Mus- 
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lim is able to state that he has seon the new 
moon. If the sky be over-clouded and the 
moon cannot be seen, the faat begins upon 
the completion of thirty days from beginning 
of the previous month. 

It must be kept by every Muslim, except 
the sick, the infirm, and pregnant women, or 
women who are nursing their children. Young 
children, who have not reached the age of 
puberty, are exempt, and also travellers on 
a journey of more than three daya, In the 
case of a sick person or traveller, the month's 
faat must bo ng noon as they are able to 


perform it. act is called Uuz@, or 
@xpiation. 
The fast is extremoly rigorous and morti- 


fying, and when the Ramazin happens to fall 
in the summer and the days are long, the 
prohibition even to drink a drop of water to 
Blake the thirst is & very great hardship. 
Muhammad speaks of this religious exercise 
as “easy” (@ur'inj Sirah ii. 181), as most 
probably it was when compared with the 
aacetic spirit of the times. Sir William Muir 
(Life of Mahomet, vol, iii. 49) thinks Mu- 
hammad did not feresee that, when he 
changed the Jewieh intercalary year for the 
lunar year, the fast would become a grievous 
burden instead of an easy one: but Muham- 
madan lexicographers say the fast was 
established when the month occurred in the 
hot season (see Ghiyagu "- Lughah). 

During the month of Ramazin twenty 
additional rak'ahs, or forms of prayer, are 
repeated after the night-prayer. These are 
called Tarawih. 

Devout Muslims seclude themselves for 
some time in the Moague during this month, 
and abstain frora all woridly conversation, 
engaging themselves in the reading of the 
@uran. This seclusion is called J'tikaf. 
Muhammad is said te have usually observed 
this custom in the last ten days of Ramaszan. 
The Laslatu 'I- dadr, or the “night of power,” 
is said by Muhammad to be either on the 
twenty-first, twenty-third, or twenty-fifth, or 
twenty-seventh, or twenty-ninth of the month 
of Ramazan. The exact date of this solemn 
night has not been discovered by any but the 
Prophet himself, and some of the Companions, 
althongh the learned doctors believe it to be 
on the twenty-seventh of this night Mu- 
hammad says in the @uran (Siratu 'I- 


“ Verily we have caused it (the @ur'in) to 

descend on the night of power. 

And who shall teach thee what the night 
of power is? 

The night of power excelleth a thousand 
months : 

Therein descend the angels and the spirit 
by permission 

Of their Lord in every matter: 

And all is peace till the breaking of the 
morn.” 


By these vcrses the commentator Husain 
understands that on this night the @ur'an 
came down entire in one volume to the lowest 
heaven, from whence it was revealed Ly 
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Gabriel in portions, as the occasion reguired. ' 
The excellences of this night are said to be 
innumerable, and it is belioved that during it 
the whole animal and vegetable kingdom bow 
in humble adoration to the Almighty, and the 
waters of the sea become sweet in a moment 
of time! This night is freguently confounded 
with the Shab-i- Barat, but even the Gur'in 
itself is not guite clear on the subject, for in 
Sirah xliv. 1 it reads, “By this clear book. 
Bee on a blessed night have we sent it down, 
for we would warn mankind, on the night 
wherein all things are disposed in wisdom.” 
From which it appears that “the blessed 
night,” or the Laslatu "I-mubarakah,is both the 
night of record and the night upon which 
the Gur'in came down from heaven, sithough 
the one is the twenty-seventh day of Ramazin 
and the other the fifteenth of Sha'ban. 

M. Geiger identifiess the Ramazan with the 
fast of the tenth (Leviticus xxiii. 27): but it 
is probable that the fast of the Tenth is iden- 
tical with the “Ashur@, not only because the 
Hebrew Asir, “ ten,” is retained in the title 
of that Muhammadan fast, but also because 
there is a Jewish tradition that creation began 
upon the Jewiah fast of the Tenth, which 
coincides with the Muhammadan day, “Ashura' 
being regarded as the day of creation. More- 
over, the Jewish Asur and the Muslim 'Ashura' 
are both fasts and days of affliction. It is 
more probable that Muhammad got his idea 
of a thirty days' fast from the Christian Lent. 
The observance of Lent inthe Eastern Church 
was oxceedingly strict, both with regard to 
the nights as well as the days of that season 
of abstinences but Muhammad entirely re- 
laxed the rules with regard to the night, and 
from sunset till the dawn of day the Muslim 
is permitted to indulge in any lawful plea- 
sures, and to feaat with his friends: conse- 
guently large evening dinner-parties are usual 
in the nights of the Ramazin amongst the 
better classes. This would be what Mu- 
hammad meant when he said, “ God would 
make the fast an ease and not a diflculty," 
for, notwithstanding its rigour in the day- 
time, it must be an easier observance than 
the strict fast observed during Lent by the 
Eastern Christians of Muhammad's day. 

The following sayings of Muhammad re- 
garding the fast of Ramazan are found in 
the Traditions (see .Mishkat, Arabic Ed., 
Kitabu 's-Saum). 

“ The difference between our fast and that 
of the people of the book (1.e. Jews and Chris- 
tians) is eating only before the first dawn of 
day (and not afterwards).” 

“Keep not the fast till you see the new 
moon, andif the moon be hidden from you 
by clouda, count the days.” And in one tra- 
dition it is thus :—“ A month is twenty-nine 
nights, then keep not the fast till you see the 
new moon, which, if she be hid from you by 
clouds, then complete thirty days." 

“ When the darkness of the night advances 
from the west and the day departs from the 
east, and the sun sets, then the keeper of the 
fast may begin to eat.” 

“ There are eight doors in Paradise, and 
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one js called Raiyin, by which only the 
keepers of the fast shall enter.” 

“When the month Ramazin arrives the 
doors of Hoaven aro opcned” (in another 
tradition it is said, the doors of Paradise are 
opencd), “ and tho doors of holl are shut, and 
the dovils are chained” (in one tradition it is 
said, the doors of God's mercy are opened). 

“The peraon who fasts in the month of 
Ramazin on account of belief in God and in 
obodicnco to His command, shall be pardoned 
of all his past sing, and the person who saya 
the night prayers of the Ramasin shall be 
pardoned all his past sins, and thc porson 
wiho says the prayers on the Lailatu 'I-Gadr 
with faith and the hope of reward shall be 
pardoned of all his past sins.” 

“Ifa keeper of fast does not abandon 
Iying, God cares not about his leavjng off 
eating and drinking.” 

« There are many keepers of fast who gain 
nothing by fasting but thirst, and there are 
many risers up at night and performers of 
prayers who gain nothing by their rising but 
wakefulness.” 


RAMYU 'L-JIMAR (jam! 55). 
The tbrowing of pebbles at the pillara, or 
Jumrah, at MakkaL. A religious ceremony 
during the Pilgrimage. (priLorimaor.) 


RAGABAH (44).  Lit. “The 
Neck”: pl rigab. A term used in the Gur'in 
for a captive slave. Sirah ir. M: “ Who- 
soever killa a believer by mistake, then let 
him free a believing neck.” 

The word is used in India for an enclosed 
area of land. (See Wilaon's Glossary of 


Indian Terms.) 

Ar-RAOIB (bt). “The 
Watcher over.” One of the ninety-nine names 
or attributes of the Almighty. The word 
occurs in the Gur'in, e.g. Sirahiv. 1: “ Verily 


God doth watch over yon.” 
Ar-RAGIM (pej). A word 


which occura in the @ur'in, Sirah xviii. 8: 
“ Hast thou reckoned that the Fellows of the 
cave and the Ragim were a wonder amongat 
our signs?” The commentators are not 
agreed ae tothe meaning of this word. The 
Jalalin say, it was a brass plate or stone- 
table, on which the names of the Fellows of 
the Cave were written. The Kamilin say 
it was cither the name of the dog which be- 
longed to the young men, or of the valley in 
which the cave was situated. 

Ar-RASHID (oma): “ The 
Rightly Direoting.” “One of the ninety-nine 
names or attributesof God. The word occura 
once in the @ur'in, but it is not there used 
for the Almighty. See Sirah xi. 80: “Is 
there not among you one who can rightly 
direct ? ” : 

RASM (pw), pl. Rusim. bit. 
« That which is stamped or sealed. Accord- 
ing to the UYimiis, itis a very sncient word 
used in Arabia before the days of the Pro- 
phet for custom and law, the ancient records 
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of the people heing entitled Rawasim (roma). 


Itis a word which is very common in 
dnsatan for the customs and usages of the 
people. 


AR-RASS (071). A word which 
occurs twice in the Gur'in, the meaning of 
which is uncertain. 

Sirah xxv. 40: “ The pcople of “Ad, and 
Samud, tho pcople of thc Rass.” 

Sarah 1. 12: “Bcforo tbcem the people of 
Nonh and the fellows of the Rass and Samad 
and “Ad and Pharaob, called the Apostles 
liara.” 

According to the commentators al-Jalilin, 
itis tho name of a well near Midian. Some 
take it to bo the name of a town in Yami- 
mah. 


RASUL (Jym), pl Busul. “An 
Apostle.” A title apecially applied to Mua- 
hammad, but used also for al Propbatu who 
bronght inspired books. fPRorHer.) 


RATL, RITL (Ji). (1) A certain 
thing which one weighs. A weightor mea- 
sure. (See The Muyhrib of al-Mutarrizi, in 
loco. (2) That which is chaste. (See the 
Taju '- Arus, in loco). 

1) According to the standard of Baghdad, 
a weight of 12 ounces, and as 8 measure of 
capacity, a pint. (Lane's Arabic Dictionary) 
Muhammad used to givea rafi of silver as & 
marriage present, which has given rise to the 
expression, As-sunnatu fi 'u-nikahi ritlun 

Cr dim!) Professor Wilson 
says that at Bombay the ratal is egual to 86 
Surat rupees, and in the Red Sea the rostolo, 
as itis corraptly called, varies from 10 to 20 
ounces aroirdupois. 

2) A boy not having arrived at puberty. 

8) An aged man. 

AR-RA'UF (Hap!) “ The Kind." 
One of the ninety-nine names or attributos of 
God. It occurs freguentily in the Gur'in, eg. 
Surah ii. 138: “God is kind and merciful 
with mankind.” 


ar-RAUZAH (day). Lit, “ The 
Garden.” The garden in which is situated 
the tomb of Muhammad at al-Madinah. The 
name is also given to the tomb itsolf by some 


writers. : 
BAVEN. Arabic ghurab (14). 


Heb. 3YW toreb. Mentioned once in the 


Gur'in, Sirah v. 84: “ Am 1 too helpless to 
become like this raven and hide my brother's 
shame.” The raven is not lawful food ac- 
cording to the Muslim law. (Durru 'I-Mukh- 
tar, vol. iv. p. 523.) 


RAWA (15). A Persian word for 
that which is fental, (raw.) 


Ar-RAZZA9 (Jp). “ The Pro- 
vider with Food.” One of the ninety-nine 
names or attributes of God. It ocours in the 
Garin once. Sirah H. 88: “ Verily God, 
Be ie the Provider.” 


AR-RAZZA0 
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BEBEL. Arabic bighi (AU), pl 
bughat, A legal term for a person, or a body 
of people, who withdraw themeelves from 
obedience to the rightful Imam. In case of 
rebellion, the Imam must first call the rebels 
to his allegiance and show them what is 
right, and if they refuse to obey, he must 
use force of arms. (Hidayah, vol. ii. 248.) 


RECORDING ANGELS, The. 
(KIBAMU 'L-KATIBIN.) 

RED SEA. Arabic al-Bahru '- 
Ahmar (ye jm). Mentioned in 
the Gur'in as ul-Bahr, “ the Sea.” 

Sitrah i. 47 : “ When we divided for you the 
sea, and saved you and drowned Pharaoh's 
people.” 

Surah x. 90: “ And We brought the Chil- 
dren of Israel across Ihe sea.” 

In Muhammadan works itia known as the 
Bakru I-(dulzum, or Walzam. Jalalu 'd-Din, 
the commentator, saya the town of (ulzum is 
the same as Asiah (the Elath of the Bible, 
Dent. ii, 8), 8 town at the bead of the Arabian 
Gulf. The Allaya of Strabo (xvi. p. 768). 
It is refarred to in the Gur'in, Surah vii. 163: 
“Ask tilem about the city which stood by 
the sea.” Elath was at one time a place of 
importance, but it has now become guite in- 
significant. 


RELIGION. The religion of 
Muhammadans is called slim ( |, and 
the laws of God Shuri'ah (&agyM). There aro 
three words nsed by Muslim writers for the 
word religion, namely, Din, Millah, and 
Mazhab. In the Kitabu 't-Ta'rifat, the dif- 
forenco between these words is as follows :— 

Din (yy2o) is used for religion as it stands 
in relation to God, e.g, Dinu 'Ilah, “the reli- 
gion of God." 

Millah (Rke), as it etands in relation to 
the Prophet or lawgiver, e.g. Millatu Ibrahim, 
“the religion of Abraham,” or Millatu 'r- 
Rasul, “ the Prophet's religion.” 

Mazhab (emiie), as it stands in relation 
to the decision of the Mujtahidin, e.g. 
Muzhabu Abi na 

The expression Din, however, is of general 
application, whilst Millih and Muzhab are 
rostricted in their use. (israw.) 


RELIGIOUS DUTIES, The per- 
formance of. Strictly according to Muham- 
madan Jaw, it is not lawful to accept any 
remuneration for the performance of religious 
duties. But these injunctions are now totally 
disregarded, and feses are taken for almost 
every religious duty performed by an Imim. 
The teaching of the Hidayah on the subject 
is aa follows :— 

“«Itis not lawful to accept a recompense 
for summoning the people to prayers, or for 
the performance of a pilgrimage, or of the 
duties of an Imam, or for teaching the Koran, 
or the law: for itis a general rule, with our 
doctors, that no recompense can be received 
for the performance of any duty purely of & 

"igions nature According to Shafei, it is 
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allowed to receive pay for the performance 
of any religious duty which is not reguired 
of the hireling in virtue of a divine ordinance, 
as this is only accepting a recompense for a 
certain services and as the acts above de- 
scribed are not ordained upon the hireling, 
it ja conseguentiy lawful to receive a recom- 
pense for them. 'The arguments of our 
doctors upon this point are twofold. First, 
the prophet has said, ' Read the Koran, but 
do not receive any recompense for 30 doing ', 
and he xlso directed Othnan-hin-Abeeyas, 
that if he were appointed a Mawzin ja cryer 
to prayer) be ahould not sake uny wages. 
Secondly, where an act of piety is performed, 
it springs solely from the performer (whence 
regard is had to his competency), and conse- 
seguently he is not entitled to any recompense 
from another, as in the cases of fasting or 
prayer, Ateacherof the Koran, moreover, 
18 incapable of instructing another in it, but 
by mieans of gualities existing in his scholar, 
namely, capacity and docility, and therefore 
undertakes a tbing the performance of which 
does not depend upon himself, which is conse- 
guently invalid. Some of our modern doctora, 
nowever, hold it lawful to receive wages for 
teaching the Koran in the present age, be- 
cause an indifference has taken place with 


-reapect to religion, whence if people were to 


withhold from paying a recompense for in- 
struction in the sacred writings, they would 
in time be disregarded,—and decreos pass 
accordingly. 

“It ja not lawful to receive wages for 
singing or lamentation, or for any other 
apecies of public exhibition, as this is 
taking a recompense for an act which is of 
a criminal nature, and acta of that nature 
do not entitle to 4 recompense in virtue of 
a contract.” 


RE-MARRIAGE. Re-marriage 
may take place with the divorcer before or 
after the completion of the 'iddah, provided 
only the first or second sentence of divorce 
has been pronounced, but it cannot take place 
after a three-fold divorce until the divorced 
wife is married to another man and is 
divorced hy him after the second marriage 
has been consummatod. This is both Sunni 
and Shi'ah law. (Tagore Law Lectures.) 

A widow can marry again at the expira- 
tion of four months and ten days after the 
death of her former husband. There is no 
restriction as to the period for a widower. 


RENTAL. Arabic arah (46). 
(nan. 

REPENTANCE. Arabic taubah 
(Rp). it. “The turning of the 
heart from sin.” (An-Nawawi's Commentary 
on Muslim, vol. ii. p. 854.) It is freguently 
enjoined in the @ur'an, e.g. :— 

Sirah iv. 20: “If they repent and amend 
let them be. Verily God is he who relenteth. 
He is merciful,” , 

Sirah xxiv. 82: “Be ye wholly turned to 
God, O ye believera, and it shall he well with 
you.” 


RESIDUARIES 


Sirah xxv. 71: “ Whoso hath repented und 
hath done what is right, he verily it is who 
turneth to God with a true conversion." 
(rarpon.) 


RESIDUARIES. Arabic 'asabah 
(Kes), pl. 'agabiit. According to Mu- 
hammadan law, residuaries in their own 
right are divided into four classes :— 

(1) The offspring of the decensed. 

(2) The ascendants (such ns father, grand- 
father, &c.). 

(3) The offspring of his fnthor, vi. the 
brothers and their descendants. 

(W Tho offspring of his grandfather. 
(Syed Ameer Ali's Personal Law, p. 49.) (in- 
SERITANCF. ) 


RESIGNATION. The literal 
mcaning of Islim is a state or condition in 
which a believer becomes “ resigned” to the 
will of God,a “ Muslim” being one who is 
#fodigned.” Butin the Gur'iin, the grace of 
resignationis more freguently expressed by 
the word gabr, “ patience,” e.g. Surah ii. 150: 
« Give good tidings to the patient, who when 


there falls on thom a calamity, say, “ Vorily 


we aro God's and verily to Him do we 
return.” 

The word Taslim, which the compiler of 
the Kitabu 't-Tusrifat says means to place 
one's neck under the command3 of God, seems 
to express the English word “ resignation.” 

It occurs in the @ur'in, Sarah iv. 68: 
“ They submit with submission.” 

The author of the Akhiag-i-Jalali says 
Taslim is to “ acguiesce in and receive with 
satisfaction (although, perhaps, repugnant to 
the inclination) the commands of God,” as 
#xemplified in the verse above guoted. 

Riz@,is also a word which expresses re- 
signation, and is defined as being pleased with 
the inevitable decrees of God, whatever they 
may be. 

RESURRECTION. Belief in al- 

aumu 'bikhir (AN ra), “ the 

st Day,” is an article of the Muhammadan 
Faith. The terms used in the Gur'in are— 

Yaumu "-Giyamah, “ Day of Standing up" 
(Sarah ii. 79). si P 

Yaumu "-Fasl, 
(Surah Ixxvii. 14). 

Yaumu 'I-Hisah, “Day of Reckoning” 
(Sarah xl. 28). 

Yaumu “-Ba's, “Day of Awakening” 
(Sarah xxx. 56). 

Yaumu 'd-Din, 
(Surah i. 8). 

Al- Yaumu "-Muhit, “ The Encompassing 
Day” Naa xi. 85). 
As-Sa'ah, “ The Hour” (Sirah viii. 186). 

There are very graphic descriptions of the 
Last Day in the poetical Sirahs of the 
Gur'in. The five following belong to an 
early period in Muhammad's mission :— 

Sarah Ixxv. — 

“It needeth not that I swear by tlie day of 
the Resurrection, 

Or that 1 swear by the self-accusing soul. 


“Day of Separntion” 


“Day of Judgment” 


| 
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Thinketh man that we shall not re-unite 
his bones? 

Ayo! his very finger tips ure we able 
eveniy to replace. 

But man chooseth to deny what ia before 


him: 

He asketh, " When this day of Resurroc- 
tion?" 

But when tho eye shall be dazzled, 

And when tho moon shall be darkened, 

And the sun and the moon shall be to- 
gether, 

On that day man shall ery, " Where is there 
n place to flee to?" : 

But in vain—there is no refuge— 

With thy Lord on that day shall be the sole 
asylum. 
On that day shall man be told of all that he 
hath done first and last , ' 
Yea, n man shall be the eye-witnear againat 
himself : 

And even if ho put forth his plea ... 

(Move not thy tongne in haste to follow and 
master this revelation : 

For we will see to the collecting and the 
recital of it : 

But when we have recited it, then follow 
thon the recital, 

And, verily, afterwards it shall be ours to 
make it clear to thee.) 

Aye, but ye love the transitory, 

And ye neglect the life to come. 

On that day shall faces beam with light, 

Outlooking towards their Lord : 

And faces on that day sbali be dismal, 

As if they ihought that some great calamity 
would befall them. 

Aye, when the soul shall come up into the 
throat, 

And there shall be a cry, '" Who hath a 
charm that can restore him ?' 

And the man feeleth that the time of hia 
departure is come, 

And when one leg shall be laid over the 
other, 

To thy Lord on that day shall he be driven 


on: 

For he believed not, and he did not pray, 

But he called the truth a lie and turned his 
back, 

Then, walking with haughty mien, rejoined 
his people. 

That Hour is nearer to thee and nearer, 

It is ever noarer to thee and nearer still. 

Thinketh man that he shall be left su- 
preme? 

Was he not a mere embryo? 

Then he became thick blood of which God 
formed him and faahioned him : 

And made him twain, male and female. 

Is not He powerful enough to guicken the 
dead?" 


Sirah Ixxxi. 1-19 :— 
« When the sun shall be foided up, 
And when the stars shall fall, 
And when the mountains shall be set in 
motion, 
And when the she-camels shall be aban- 
doned, 
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And when the wild beasts shall be gathered 
together, 

And when the seas shall boil, 

And when souls shall be paired with their 
bodies, 

And when the female child that had been 
burios alive shall bo ankcd 

For what crime she was put to death, 

And when the leaves of the Bouk sball bo 
unrolled, 

And when the Heaven shall be stripped 
away, 

And when Hell shall be mado to blaze, 

And when Paradise shall bo brought near, 

Evory soul ehall know what it hatb pro- 
duced, 

It needs not that Iawoar by the atars of 
retrograde motion, 

Which move swiftly and hide themselvos 
away, 

And by the night when it cometh darkening 


on, 

And by the dawn when it brightoneth, 

That this is the word of an illuatrions 
Messenger.” 


Sirah Ixxxii. :— 


“ When the Heaven shall cleave asunder, 

And when the stars sball disporse, 

And when the seas shall be commingled, 

And when thegraves shall be turned upside 
down, 

Each soul shali recognise its earliest and 
ita latest actions. 

O man! what hath misled thco againat thy 

erous Lord, 
Oo hath created thee and moulded theo 
and shaped thee aright ? 

In the form which plossed Him hath Ho 
fasbioned thee. 

Even so: but yo treat the Judgment as & 
lie. 

Yet truly tbere are guardians ovor you— 

Iltustrious recorders— 

Cognizant of your actiona. 

Surely amid delights shall the rightcous 
dwell, 

But verily the impure ia Hcll-firc: 

Thoy ehall bo burned at it on the day of 
doom, 

And they shall not be able to hide them- 
solves from it. 

Who sball teach thoe wbat the day of 
doom is? , 

Once more Who s#hall teach thoo what tho 
day of doom in? , 

Itis a day when ono aoul ahall be poworloss 
for another soul: all sovercignty on that 
day shall ho with God." 

Sirah Ixxxiii. 4-20:— 

What! havo they no thought that they 
shall be raiscd again 

For the great day ? 

The day when mankind shall stand beforo 
$he Lord of the worlds. 

Yes! the register of the wicked is in 
Sijjin. 

And who sbail make thee understand what 
Sijjin is ! 
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Itis a book distinotly written. 

Woe, on that day, to those who treated our 
signs an lion, 

Who trcated tho day of judgment an a lie! 

None trout it as a lio, #avothe transyresaor, 
tho criminal, 

Who, when our signa aro rohoarsed to him, 
saith, ' Tales of tho Ancionts!' 

Yon, bat thcir own works have got the 
mastery ovor thoir hearts. 

Yes, they shall ho shut out as by a voil 
from thcir Lord on that day: 

Then shall thoy ho burned in Holl-fire: 

Thon sball it be said to them, $ This is what 
yo doomod a lio.' 

Evon 80. But thc register of the righteous 
is in “Illiyun. 

And who shall make thoe understand what 
“Illiyan is? 

A book distinctly written.” 


Siirah Ixxxiv. 1-19 — 


“ When tho Heaven shall have aplit asunder 

And dutcously obeyed ita Lord : 

And when Farth shall have boen strotched 
out as a plain, 

And ehall have cast forth what was in hor 
and bocome empty, 

And duteously obeyed its Lord : 

Thon vorily, O man, who desirest to reach 
thy Lord, shalt thou meet him. 

And he into whose right hand his Book 
shall be given, 

Shall be reckoned with in an easy reckon- 


ing, 

And ahall turn, rejoicing, to his kindred, 

But ho whoso Book ashall be giren him 
behind his back 

Shall invoko destruction : 

But in the firo shall ho burn, 

For that ho lived joyously among his 
kindred, 

bid ih a thought that he should return to 

ot. 


Yoa, but his Lord bohold him. 

It ncods not thorcfore that I vwear by the 
sungot rodnesa, 

And hy tho night and ita gathoringa, 

And by the moon when at hor full, 

Thnt from state to stato shall yo be suroly 
carricd onward.” 


Tho following description belonys toa much 
Inter period than tho former Siruhs gp 
guotcd, and oceura in Sirah xxii. 1-7, which 
war yivon at Al-Mudinah not long before Mu- 
hammad's death :— 


“O mon (of Makkah) fcar your Lord. 
Verily tbc Karthguuko of tho Hour will boa 
tremendous thing ! 

“On tho day when ye ahall bohold it, every 
suckling womun ahali foraako her sucking 
babe, and cvcry woman that hath a burdon 
in hor womb shal! cast her burden: and thou 
shalt sce mon drunken, yct arb thsy not 
drunken : but it is tbe migbty chastinemont 
ol God! 

“ Thoro is a man who, without knowledge, 
wrangleth about God, and followeth every 


. Tebellious Satan , 
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“ Ooncerning whom it is decreed, that he 
shall surely beguile and guide into the tor- 
ment of the Flame, whoever shall take him 
for his lord. 

“O men! if ye donbt n3 to the resurrection, 
yet, of a truth, have We crented you of dust, 
then of the moist germs of life, then of clots 
of blood, then of pieces of Besh shapen and 


unshapen, that We migbt give you proofs of" 


our power! And We cause one sez or the other, 
at our plensure, to abide in the womb until 
the appointed time, then We bring you forth 
infants: then permit you to reach your age 
of strength: and one of you dieth, and 
another of you liveth on to an age 80 
abject that all his former knowledge ia 
clean forgotten! And thou hast seen'the 
earth dried up and barren: but when We 
send down the rain upon it, it stirreth and 
swelleth, and groweth every kind of luxu- 
riant berb. 

« This, for that God is the Trath, and that 
itis He who guickeneth the dend, and that 
He bath power over everything : 

& And that the Hour” will indeed come— 
there is no donbt of it—and that God vill 
wake up to life those who are in the tombs.” 

Very lengthy accounts of the Day of Resur- 
rection, and of the signs preceding it, are 
given in all books of tradition, and works 
on dogmatic theology. (See Sahihu I- Bukhari, 
Arabic Ed. Kitabu I-Fitan, p. 1015: Sahihu 
1I- Muslim, Arabic Ed. rol. ii. p. 888 : Mishkatu 
'I- Masabih, Arabic Ed. Kitabu"l-Fitan: Sharhu 
".Muwagif, p- 579.) 

The following, collected by Mr. Sale from 
various writers, is given, with some altera- 
tions, additions, and references. 

Itis the received opinion amongat Muslims 
of all sects that at the Resurrection the body 
will be raised and united to ita soul, and that 
one part of the body, namely, tbe lower part 
of the spine, the os sucrum, in Arabic called 
" Ajbu "2.Ganab, “the root of the tail," will 
be preserved ns # basis of the future edifice. 
(Mishkat, book xxiii. cb. ix.) 

This bone. it is said, will remain uncor- 
rupted till the last day, as a germ from 
whence the whole is to be renewed. Tbis 
will be efiected br a forty dnys' rain which 
God will sepd, and which will cover the 
earth to the height of twelve cubits, and 
cnuse the bodies to sprout forth like plants. 
For this doctrine Muhammad is beholden to 
the Jews, who say the same things of the 
bone Liiz, excepting that what he nttributes 
toa great rain will be effected, according to 
them, by a dew, impregnating the duat of the 
earth. (Bereshit rabbah.) 

The time of the Resurrection the Muham- 
madans allow to be a perfect secret to all 
but God alone: the Angel Gabriel himself 


acknowledged his ignorance on this point : 


when Muhammad asked him about it. (Mish- 
kat, book i. ch.i.) Howerer, they say the 
approach of that day may be known from 
certain signs which are to precede it. These 
signs are distinguished into " the lessor " and 
"the greater." 
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The lessar signs (Ishardtu 's-Sa'ah) are as 
follows :— 

(l.) The decay of faith among men. 

(2.) The advancing of the meanest persons 
to eminent dignity. 

(3.) A maid-servant shall become the 
mother of ber mistress (or master): by 
which is meant either that towards the end 
of the world men shall be much given to 
sensuality, or tbat the Muhammadans shall 
then take many captives. 

4) Tumulte and seditions. 

3.) A war with the Greeka or Romans. 

6.) Great distress in the world, so that a 
man, when he passeth by anotber's grave, 
sal say, “Would to God I were in his 

acel" 

(T.) The provinces of al-Irig and Syris 
shall refuse to pay their tribute. 

(8) The buildings of al-Madinah or Yasrib 
shall reach tc Makkah. (Mishkat, book xxiii. 
ch. iii, 

Ta greater signs (“Alimatu "5.Sa'ah) are 
as follows :— 

(d.) Tbe sum's rising in the west, which 
some have imagined it originally did. 

(2) The appearance of the Dabbatu -4rz, 
or “beast,” which shall rise out of the earth, 
in the temple of Makkah, or on Mount ag- 
Safa. This beast will be sixty cubits high, 
and will be a compound of various species, 
having the head of a bull, the eyes of a hog, 
the cars of an elephant, the horns of & stag, 
the neck of an ostrich, the breast of lion, 
the colour of atiger, the back of a cat, the 
tailof a ram, the legs of & camel, and the 
voice of an ass. She will appear three times 
in several places, and will bri with her the 
rod of Moses and the seal of olomon : and, 
being so swift that none can overtake her or 
escape her, will with the first strike all the 
believers on tbe face, and mark tbem with 
the word Mu'min, “ believer," and with the 
Inttor will mark the unbelievers on the face 
likewise with the word kafir, “ infidel," that 
every person may be kuown for what he 
really is. The same beast is to demonstrate 
tbe vanity of all religions except Islam, and 
to speak Arabic. (DABBATU 'L-AR2-) 

3.) War with the Romans or Greeka, and 
the taking of Constantinople by seventy thou- 
sand of the posterity of Isaac, who shall 
not win that city by force of arms, but the 
walls shali fall down while tbey cry out, 
« There is no deity but God! God is most 
great!” As they are dividing the spoil, news 
Yrill come to them of the appearance of Anti- 
christ, whereupon they shall leave all and 
return back. 

(Hi) The coming of Anticbrist, whom the 
Muhammadans call al-Masiku 'd- Dajjal, “ the 
false or Iying Christ.” Heis to be one-eyed, 
and marked on the forehead with the letters 

JK FR, signifying kafir," infidel." He 
will appear firat between al-Irig and Syria, 
or, according to others, in the province of 
Khorasin. He is to ride on a white ass, be 
foll.ved by seventy thousand Jews of Is- 
pabin, and continue on eartb forty days, of 
which one will be egual in length toa year. 
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another toa month, another toa week, and 
the rest will be common days. He will lay 
waste all places, but will not enter Makkah 
or al-Madinah, which are to be guarded by 
angels: and at length he will be slain by 
Jesus, who is to encounter him at the gate 
of Lud. (MAsrmu “D-payyAL) 

(5.) The descent of Jesus on earth. He is 
to doscend near the white tower to the east 
of Damascus, when the people have returned 
from the taking of Constantinople. He is to 
embrace the Muhammadan religion, marry & 
wife, get children, kill Antichrist, and at 
length die, after forty years'—or, according 
to others, twenty-four years'—continuance on 
earth, and be buried at Al-Madinah. Under 
him there will be great security and plenty in 
the worid, all hatred and malice being laid 
aside : when lions and camels, beara and sheep, 
sbal! live in peace, and a child shall play 
With serpents unhurt. (See Sahihu 1-Bukhari.) 

(6.) War with the Jewa, of whom the 
Muhammadans are to make & prodigious 
slaughter, the very trees and stones dis- 
covering such of them as hide themselves, 
except only the tree called Ghargad, which 
is the tree of the Jews. 

(7) The appearance of Gog and Magog, 
or, 88 they are called, Yu'juj und Ma'juj. 
These barbarians, having passed the lake of 
Tiberias, which the vanguard of their vast 
army will drink dry. will come to Jerusalem, 
and there greatly distress Jesus and His 
companions, till, at His reguest, God will 
destroy them, and fill the earth with their 
carcassen, which after some time God will 
send birds to carry away, at the prayers of 
Jesus and His followers. Their bows, arrows 
and guivers the Muslims will burn seven 
years together, and at last God will send a 
rain to cleanse the earth, and to make it 
fertile. (coc AND MaGoG.) 

"(8) A smoke which shall All the whole 
earth. 

(9.) An eclipse of the moon. Muhammad 
is reported to have said, that there would be 
three eclipses before the last hour, one to be 
seen in the east, another in the west, and the 
third in Arabia. 

(30.) The returning of the Arabs to the 
worship of al-Lit and al-'Uzza, and the rest 
of their ancient idola, after the decease of 
every one in whose heart there was faith 
egual toa grain of mustard-seed, none but 
the very worst of men being left alive. For 
God, they say, will send a cold odoriferous 
wind, blowing from Syria, wbich shall swee 
away the souls of the faithful,and the Gur'in 
itself, s0 that men will remain in the grossest 
ignorance for a hundred years. 

(11.) The discovery of a vast heap of gold 
and silver by the retreating of the Eupbrates, 
which will be the destruction of many. 

(12.) The demolition of the Ka'bah in the 
Makkan temple by the Ethiopians. 

(13.) The spenking of beasts and inanimate 
things. 

(Jt) The breaking out of fire in the pro- 


rince of al-Hijaz. or. arcording to others, in | 
" Relof death. (Malaku 'I-Maut.) (LCor. xv. 26.) 


al-Yaman, 
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15.) Theo & pentas of a man of the 
Pan Kat ot E shtan, who shall drive men 
before him with his staff. 

(16.) The coming of al-Mahdi, “the di- 
rector,” concerning whom Muhammad pro- 
Phesied that the world should not have an 
end till one of his own family should govern 
the Arabians, whose name should be the 
same with his own name, and whose father's 
name should also be the same with his 
father's name, and who shall fl! the earth 
with righteonsness. This person the Shi'ahs 
believe to be now alive, and concealed in 
some secret place, till the time of his mani- 
festation: for they suppose him to be no 
other than the last of the twelve Imims, 
named Muhammad Abi 'l-Gisim, as their 
prophet was. (suram, manpi.) 

(17.) A wind which ehall sweep away the 
souls of all who have but a grain of faith in 
tbeir bearts, as has been mentioned under the 
tenth sign. (Mishkat, book xxii!. ch. iv.) 

These are the greater signs which, accord- 
ing to Muhammadan traditions, are to precede 
the Resurrection, but still leave the hour of it 
uncertain: for the immediate sign of its being 
come will be the first blast of the trumpet, 
which they believe will be sounded three 
times, The firet, “the blast of consterha- 
tion,” at the bearing of which all creatures 
in heaven and earth shall be struck with 
terror, except those whom God shall please 
to exempt from it. The effects attributed to 
this first sound of the trumpet are very 
wonderful, for they say the earth will be 
shaken, and not cal all buildings, but the 
very mountains, levelleds that the heavens 
shall melt, the sun be darkened, the stars fall 
on the death of the angels, who, as some 
imagine, hold them suspended between heaven 
and earth, and the sea shall be troubled and 
dried up, or, according to others, turned into 
flames, the sun, moon, and stars being thrown 
into it: the Gur'in, to express the greatness 
of the terror of that day, adds that women 
Who give suck shall abandon the care of their 
infants, and even the she-camels whicht have 
gone ten months with young (a most valuable 
part of the substance of that nation) ahall be 
utterly neglected. (Gur'in, Siirah Ixxxi.) A 
further effect of this blast will bo that con- 
Course of beusts mentioned in the Gur'in, 
though some doubt whether it be to precede 
the Resurrection or not. They who suppose 
it will precede, think that all kinds of ani- 
mals, forgetting their respective natural 
fiercenesa and timidity, will run together 
into one place. heing terrified by the sound of 
the trumpet and the sudden shock of nature. 

This first blast will be followed bya 
second, the “ blast of examination,” when all 
creaturea, both in heaven and earth, shall die 
or be annihilated, except those which God 
shall please to oxempt from the common fate : 
and this shall happen in thetwinkling of an eye, 
nay, in an instant, nothing surviving except 
God alone, with Paradise and Hell, and the in- 
habitants of those two places, and the throne of 
Glory. The last who shall die will be the an-' 
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Forty years after this will be heard the 
“ blast of resurrection,” when the trumpet 
shall be sounded the third time by Isrifil, 
who, together with Gabriel and Michael, vill 
be previously restored to life, and, standing 
on the rock of the temple of. Jerusalem (ax- 
Sakhrah), shall at God's command call to- 
gether all the dry and rotten bones, and other 
dispersed parts of the bodies, and the very 
hairs, to judgment. This angel having, by 
the Divine order, set the trumpet to his 
mouth, and called together all the souls from 
all parts, will throw them into his trumpet, 
from whence, on his giving the last sound, at 
the command of God, they shall Ay forth like 
bees, and fill Li whole space between heaven 
and earth, and then repair to their respective 
bodies, which the opening earth will suffer to 
arise: and the first who shall s0 arise, ac- 
cording to & tradition of Muhammad, will be 
himself. For this the earth will be prepared 
by the rain above-mentioned, which is to fall 
continually for forty years, and will resemble 
the seed of a man, and be supplied from the 
water under the throne of God, which is 
called living water, by the efficacy and virtue 
of which the dead bodies shall spring forth 
from their graves, as they did in their 
mother's womb, or as corn sprouts forth by 
common rain, till they become perfect : after 
which breath will be breathed into them, and 
they will sleep in their sepulchres till they 
are raised to life at the last trump. 

As to the length of the Day of Judgment, 
the Gur'in in one place (Sirah xxxii. 4) tells 
ns that it will last one thousand years, and in 
another (Sirah Ixx. 4) fifty thousand. To 
reconcile this apparent contradiction, the 
commentators use several shifts, some saying 
they know not what measure of time God 
intends in those passagesj others, that these 
forms of speaking are figurative, and not to 
be etrictly taken, and were designed only to 
express the terribleness of that day, it being 
usual for the Arabs to describe what they 
dislike as of long continuance, and what they 
like as the contrary 3 and others suppose them 
spoken only in reference to the difficulty of 
the business of the day, which, if God should 
commit to any of his creatures, they would 
not be able to go through it in 80 many thou- 
sand years. 

That the resurrection will be general, and 
extend to all creatures, both angels, genii, 
men, and animals, is the received opinion, 
and according to the teaching of the ur'an. 
(See Siirab Ixxxi.) 

In the resurrection those who are destined 
to be partakers of eternal happiness will 
arise in honour and security, and those who 
are doomed to misery, in disgrace and under 
dismal apprehensions. As to mankind, they 
will be raised perfect in all their parts and 
members, and in the same state as they came 
out of their mother's wombs, that is, bare- 
footed, naked, and uncircumcised, which 
circumstances, when Muhammad was telling 
his wife "Ayishah, she, fearing the rules of 
modesty san be thereby violated, objected 
that it wo' 
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women to look upon one another in that con- 
dition: but he answered her, that the busi- 
ness of the day would be too weigbty and 
serioys to allow them the making use of that 
liberty. 


Others, however, allege the autbority of 


their Prophet for a contrary opinion as to 
their nakedness, and say he asserted that the 
dead should arise dressed in the same clothes 
in which they died: although some interpret 
these words, not s0 much of the outward 
dress of the bodyas the inward clothing of 
the mind : and understand thereby that every 


rson will rise again in the same state as to 
is faith or infidelity, knowledge or ignorance 


his good or bad works. 


Muhammad taught (Mishkat, book xxiii. 


ch. x) that mankind shall be assembled at 


the last day, and shall be distinguished into 
three classes. The first, those who go on 
foot: the second, those who ride, and the 
third, those who creep, grovelling with their 
faces on the ground. The first class is to 
consist of those believers whose good works 
have been few : the second of those who are 
in greater honour with God, and more accept- 
able to Him: whence “Ali affirmed that 
pious, when they come forth from the sepul- 
chres, shall find ready prepared for them 
white-winged camels, with saddles of gold, 
whergin are to be observed some footsteps of 
the doctrine of the ancient Arabians, and 
the third class will be composed of the infidels, 
whom God shall cause to make their appear- 
ance with their faces on the earth, blind, 
dumb, and deaf. 


But the ungodly will not be thus only 
distinguished: for, according to the com- 
mentator al-Bairawi (vol. ii. p. 480), tbere 
will be ten sorts of wicked men on whom 
God shall on that day fix certain disoretory 
marks. The first will appear in the form of 
apes: these are the backbiters. The second 
in that of swinej these they who have been 
greedy of filthy lacre, and enriched them- 
selves by public oppression. The third will 
be brought with their heads reversed and 
their feet distorted : these are the usurers. 
The /fourth will wander about blind: these 
are unjust judges. The /ifth will be deaf, 
dumb, and blind, understanding nothing : 
these are they who glory in their works. 
The sirth will gnaw their tongues, which will 
hang down upon their breast, corrupted 
blood fowing from their moutbs like spittle, 
80 that everybody shall detest them: these 
are the learned men and doctors, whose 
actions contradict their sayings. Tho seventk 
will hare their hands and feet cut off, these 
are they who have injured their neighbours. 
The esghth will be fixed to the trunke of 
palm-trees or stakes of wood : these are the 
false accusers and informers. Tbe ninth will 
stink worse than a corrupted corpsej these 
are they who have indulged their passions 
and voluptuous appetites. The tenih will be 
clothed with garments daubed with pitoh: 
and these are the proud, the vsin-glorious, 


d he very indecent for men and | and the arrogant. 
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In the Traditions, Muhammad is related to 
have pom 

“The first person who shall receive sen- 
tence on the Day of Resurrection will bea 
martyr, who will be brought into the pre- 
sence of the Almighty : then God will make 
known the benefits which were conferred on 
him in the world, and the person will be 
sensible of them and confess them : and God 
Will say, $ What didst thoun do in gratitude for 
them?' He will reply, "I fought in Thy 
cause till I was slsin.' God will say, "Thou 
Hest, for thou foughtest in order that people 
ga extol thy courage.” Then God will 

them to drag him upon his face to 
hell The second, a man who shali have 
obtained knowledge and instructed others, 
and read the Gur'in. He will be brought 
Into the presence of God, and will be given to 
understand the benefits he had received, 
Which he will be sensible of and acknowledge : 
and God will say, “What didet thou do in 
titude thereof?” He will reply, "I 
earned knowledge and taught others, and I 
read the Gur'in to please Thee.' Then God 
will say, Thou liest, for thou didst study that 
people might call thee learned, andthou didst 
the Gu'in for the name of the thing." 
Then God will order him to be dragged upon 
his face and precipitated into hell. Thethird, 
& man to whom God shall have given abun- 
Gdant wesith: and he shail be called into the 
sence of God, and will be reminded of the 
fits which he received, and he will ac- 
knowledge and confess them: and God will 
say, ' What return didat thou in return for 
them?' He will say, "I expended my wealth 
to please thee, in ali those ways which Thou 
bast approved.' God will say, ' Thou liest, 
for thou didst it that people might extol thy 
liberality', after which he will be drawn 
Opon his face and thrown into tbe fire.” 

As torthe place where they are to be as- 
sembled to Judgment, the Gur'in and Tradi- 
tions agree that it will be on the earth, but in 
wbat part of tbe earth is not agreed. Some 
say their Prophet mentioned Syria for the 
place: others, a white and even tract of land, 
without inhabitants or any signs of buildings. 
Al-Ghasili imagines it will bea second earth, 
which he supposes to be of silver: and others 
an carth which has nothing in common with 
ours, but the name: having, it is possible, 
heard something of the new heavens and new 
earth, Lanang | in Seripture (Rev. xxi. 1): 
whence the @ur'in has this expression, « on 
the day wherein the earth shall be changed 
into another earth.” (Siirah xiv. 49.) 

The end of the Resurrection the Muham- 
imadans declare to be, that they who are 
80 raised may give an account of their 
actions,and receive the reward thereof. And 
that not only mankind, but the genii and 
irrational animals also shall be judged on 
this great day, when the unharmed cattle 
shall take vengcance on the horned, till en- 
tire satisfaction shall be given to the injured. 

As tomankind, when they are all assembied 
together,they will not beimmediately brought 
to judgment, but the angels will keep them in 


| actions, uttered and 
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their ranke and order while they nttend for 
that purpose: and this attendance, some say, 
is to last forty years, others seventy, others 
three hundred: nay, some say no less than 
fifty thousand years, each of them vouching 
their Prophet's anthority. During this space 
they will stand looking up to hearen, but with- 
out receiving any information or orders thence, 
and areto suffer grievous tormenta,-both the 
just and the unjust, though with manifest 
difference. For the limbs of the Yormer, par- 
ticularly those parts which they u to 
wash in making the ceremonial ablation be- 
fore prayer, ehall shine gloricusly., And 
their sufferings shall be light in comparison, 
and shall last no longer than the time neces- 
sary to any the “ppountet prayers: but the 
latter will have their faces obscured with 
blackness, and disfigured with all the marks 
of sorrow and deformity. What will then 
occasion not the least of their pain, is 8 won- 
derful and incredible sweat, wbich will even 
stop their mouths, and in which they will be 
immersed in various degrees, according to 
tbeir demerita, some to the ankles only and 
some to the knees, some to the middle, some 
s0 high as their mouth, and others as their 
eara. And this sweat will be provoked not 
aply by that vast concourse of all sort of 
Ccreatures mutually pressing and treading on 
one another's feet, but by the near and un- 
usual approach of the sun, which will be then 
no farther from them than the distance of a 
mile, or (as some translate the word, the sig- 
nification of which is ambiguous) than the 
length ofa bodkin. So that their skulls will 
boil like a pot, and they will be all bathed in 
sweat. From this inconvenience, however, 
the good will be protected by the shade of 
God's thrones but the wicked will be s0 
miserably tormented with it, also with hun- 
gor and thirat, and a stifling air, that they 
will cry out, “ Lord, deliver us from this an- 
Ruish, though thou send us into hell-fire !” 
What they fable of the extraordinary heat of 
the sun on this occasion, the Muhammadans. 
certainly borrowed from the Jews, who say 
that, for the punishment of the wicked in 
the Last Day, that planet shall be drawn 
forth from its sheath, in which it is now put 
up, lest it should destroy all things by its 
@xcessive hent. 

When those who have risen shall have 
waited the limited time, the Muhammadang be- 
lieve God will at length appearto judgo them, 
Muhammad nundertaking the office of inter- 
ceszor, after it shall have been declined by 
Adam, Noah, Abraham, Moses, and Jesus, 
who shall beg deliverance only for their own 
souls. (Mishkat, book xxiii. ch. xii.) On 
this solemn occasion God will come in the 
Clouds, surrounded by angels, and will pro- 
duce the books wherein the actions of every 
person are recorded by their guardian angels, 
and will command the prophets to bear wit- 
ness against those to whom they hnve been 
respectively sont. Then everyone will be 
@xamined Senang all bis words and 

! one by him in this life 
notas if (Jod needed any information in those 
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respecta, but to oblige the person to make 
public confession and acknowledgment of 
God'e justice. The particulara of which they 
sball give an account, as Muhammad himself 
enumerated them, are: of tbcir time, how 
they spent it: of thoir wealth, by what means 
they acguired it, and how tloy employed it : 
of their hodies, whcrein they exercised them , 
of their knowledye, what uso they made of it. 
It is said, however, that Muhammad has 
afiirmed that no less than seventy thousand 
of his followers should be permitted to enter 
Paradise withont any previous examination 
which seems to be contradictory to what is 
said above. 'To the guestiong, it is said, ench 
person sball answer, and make his defence in 
the best manner he can, endenvouring to ex- 
cuse himself by casting the blame of his evil 
deeda on othera: s0 that a dispute shall arise 
even between the soul and the body, to which 
of them their guilt ought to be imputed: the 
soul saying, “O Lord, my body I received 
from thee: for thoy createdst me without a 
hand to lay hold with, till I came and entored 
into this body therefore punish it eternally, 
but deliver me.” The body on the other 
side will make this apology, “O Lord, thou 
createdest me like a stock of wood, having 
neither hand that I could lay hold with, nor 
foot that I could walk with, till this soul, like 
& ray of light, entered into me,and my tonguo 
began to speak, my eye to see, and my foot 
to walkj therefore punish it eternally, but 
deliver me.” 

But God will propound to them the fol- 
lowing parable of the blind man and the 
lame man, which, as well as the preceding 
dispute, was borrowed by the Muhammadans 
from the Jews. (Gemara, Sanhedr., ch. xi.) 

A certain king having & pleasant garden, 
in which were ripe fruit, set two peraons to 
keep it. One of them was blind, and the 
other lame, the former not being able to see 
the fruit nor the latter to gatber it. The 
Inme man, however, seeing the fruit, per- 
suaded the blind man to tako him upon his 
shoulders, and by that moans ho easily 
gathered the fruit, which they divided be- 
tween them. The lord of the Karden coming 
some time after, and inguiring after his fruit, 
each beyan to excuse himself : the blind man 
aaid he had no eyes to sce with, and the lame 
man that he bad no feet to approach the 
treos. But the king, ordering the lame man 
to be set on tho blind, passed sontence on 
and punished them both. And in the same 
manner will God deal with the body and the 
soul As these apologies will not avail on 
tbat day, 20 will it also be in vain for anyone 
to deny his evil actions, since men and angels 
and his own members, nay, the very earth 
itself, will be ready to benr witness against 
him. 

Though the Muhammadans assign s0 long 
a space for the attendance of the resusci- 
tated before their trial, yet they tell us the 
trial itself will be over in much less time, 
and, according to an expression of Muham- 
mad, familiar enough to the Arabs, will last 
no longer than while one may milk an ewe, 
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or than the space between two milkinga of & 
she-camel. Some, explaining those worda s0 
froguently used in the Gur'in, “ God will bo 
swift in taking an account," say that ho will 
judgo all creaturos in the spnco of half a day, 
and others that it will be done in less time 
than tho twinkliny of an eye. 

At this oxamination they nlao belicve that 
cach person will have the book wherein all 
the actions of his life aro written delivered 
to him, which books the righteous will receive 
in their right hand, and read with grent plea- 
sure and satisfactiong but the ungodly will 
be obliged to take them against their wills 
in thoir left, which will be bound behind 
their backa, their right hand being ticd up to 
their necka. 

To show the exact Justice which will be 
observed on this great day of trial, the next 
thing they describe is the mizdn or “ balance,” 
wherein all thinga shall be weighed. They 
say it will be beld by Gabriel, and that it is 
of 30 vast asize that its two scales, one of 
which hangse over Paradiso, and the other 
over hell, are capacious enough to contain 
both heaven and earth. Though some are 
willing to understand what is said in the 
@ur'in concerning this balance allegorically, 
and only as a figurative representation of 
God's eguity, yet the more ancient and ortho- 
dox opinion is that it is to be taken literally: 
and since words and actions, being mere acci- 
dents, are not capable of being themselves 
weighed, they say that the books wherein 
han are written will be thrown into the 
scalos, and according as those wherein the 
good or the evil actions are recorded sball 
preponderate, sentence will be given: those 
whose balances Inden with their good works 
shall be heavy will be saved, but those 
whose balances are light will be condemned, 
Nor will anyone have cause to complain that 
God suffers any good action to pass unre- 
warded, because the wicked for the good 
they do have their reward in this life, and 
therefore can expect no favour in the next. 

The old Jewish writers make mention as 
well of the books to be produced at the last 
day, wherein men's actions aro registerod, as 
of the balance wherein they shall be weighed, 
and the Scripture itself seems to have given 
the first notionof both. But what tho Per- 
sian Magi believe of the balance comes 
nenyest to the Muhammnadan opinion. They 
hold that on the day of judgment two angels, 
named Mibr and Surush, will stand on the 
bridge as-Sirat, to examine every person as 
he passes: that the former, wbo represents 
the divine mercy, will hold a balance in his 
hand, to weigh the actions of men: that 
according to tho report he shall make thereof 
to God, sentence will be pronounced, and 
those whose good works are found more 
ponderous, if they turn the scale but by tbe 
weight of a hair, will be permitted to pass 
forward to Paradise: but those whose good 
works shall be found light will be by the 
other angel, who represents God's Justice, 
precipitated from the bridge into hell. 

This examination being past, and every- 
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one's works weighed in a just balance, that 
mutas! retaliation wilP'follow, according to 
which every creature will take vengeance 
one of another, or have satisfaction made 
them for the injurios which they have suf- 
fered, And since there will be no other way 
of returning like for like, the manner of 
giving this satisfaction will be by taking 
away a proportionable part of the good 
Works of him who offered the injury, and 


. @dding it to those of him who snffered it. 


Which being done, if the angela (by whose 
ministry this is to be performed) say, “ Lord, 
We have given to every one his due, and there 
remaineth of this person's good works so 
much as ogualleth the weight of an ant,” 
God will of mercy canse it to be doubled 
unto him, that he may be admitted into Para- 
dise. But if, on the contrary, his good works 
be oxhausted, and there remain evil works only, 
and there be any who have not yet received 
satisfaction from him, God will order that an 
egual weight of their sins be added unto his, 
that he may be penlalai for them in their 
stend, and he will bo sent to holi laden with 
. This will be the method of God's deal- 
ing with mankind. 

As to brutes, after they shall have lika- 
Wise taken vengeance of one another, as we 
have mentioned above, He will command them 
to bo changed into dust, wicked men being 
reserved to more grievous punishment, s0 
that they shall cry out, on hearing this sen- 
tenco pronounced on the brutes, “ Would to 
God that we were dust also!" 

As to the genii, many Muhammadans are 
of opinion that such of them as are trae 
believers will undergo the same fate as tho 
irrational snimals, and have no other reward 
than the favour of being converted into dust, 
and for this they guote the suthority of their 
Prophet. But this, howover, is judged not s0 
Vary reasonable, since the gonii, being capable 
of putting themselves in the stato of believers 
as well as men, must conseguently deserve, 
as it seems, to bo rewarded for their faith, as 
well as to be punished for their infidelity. 
Wherefore somo entertain a more favourable 
opinion, and assign the believing genii a place 
near the confines of Paradise, where they will 
enjoy sufficient felicity, thobgh they be not 
admitted into that delightful mansion. But 
the unbelieving genii, it is universally agreod, 
will be punished eternally, and be thrown 
into bell with the infidels of mortal race. It 
may not beimproper to observe that under 
the denomination of unbelieving genii the 
Muhammadans comprehend also the devil 
and his companions. 

The trials being over and the assembly 
dissolved, the Muhammsdans hold that those 
who are to be admitted into Paradise will 
take the rigbt-hand way, and those who are 
destined to bell-tire will tnke the left, but 
both -0f them must first pass the bridge, 
called in Arabio ag-Siraf, which they say is 
laid over the midst of hell, and described to 
be finer than & hair and sharper than the 
edge of a sword: sothat it seems very difi. 
cvlt to conceive how anyone shall be gbi to 
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stand upon it, for which reason most of the 
sect of the Mu'tazilites reject it as & fabla, 
though the orthodox think it a suffcient proof 
of the trath of this article thatit was seriously 
affirmed by him who never asserted a false- 
hood, meaning their Prophet: who, to add 
to the difficuity of the passage, has likewir9 
declared that this bridge is beset on cach 
side with briars and hooked thorne, which 
Vill, however, be no impediment to the good, 
for thoy shall pass with wonderful emse and 
swiftnees, like lightning, or the wind, Mu- 
hammad and his Muslims leading the way 

whereas the wicked, what with the alipperi- 
ness and extreme narrowness of the path 
the entangling of the thorns, and the extinc- 
tion of the light which directed the former to 
Paradise, will soon miss their footing, and fall 
down headlong into hell, which is gaping 

beneath them. h 


BETALIATION. forsas) 


REUBEN. Heb. JIINY Beubain. 
Jacob's first-born son. ferred to in the 
Garin, Surah xii. 10: «A speaker from 
amongst them said, "Slay not Joseph, but 
tbrow him into the bottom of the pit : some 
of the travollers may pick him up.” 

Al-Baigiwi, the commentator, says the 
name of Joseph's eidest brother was either 
Yuhuza, or Rubil. Josephus gives the name 
as ioubel, and oxplains it aa the “ pity of 
God,” (Ant. i, 19,0. 8.) 


REVELATION.  (iwsprearrow 
PROPAKTs.) 

REVENGE. (arsas.) 

RIBA (W). “Usury.” A term 


in Muslim law defined as “ an excasa accord- 
ing toa legal standard of measurement or 
Weight, in one or two homogeneous articles 
opposed to each other in a contract of ex- 
Skango, and in which such excess is #tipulated 
as an obligatory condition on one of the parties 
withoat any return.” 

The word riba appears to have the same 


meaning as the Hebrew "TW) neskec,, which 


" 
included gain, whether from the loan of 
money, or goods, or property of any kind. In 
the Mosaic law, conditions of gain for the loan 
of money or goods were rigoropsly prohibited, 
Soe Exod. xxii. 25: Lev. xxv. 86. Cosurr.) 


RIBAT (bh). A station or fort 
on the frontier of an enemy'a country, erected 
for the accommodation of Muslim warriors 
(Hamilton's Hidayah, vol. ii. p. 857.) 


RICHE8. Arabic daulah (B5), 
@ur'in lix. 7, mal (Jb), kasratu 'l 
mal (JUN ES), “Great wealth.” 
Muharimad is related to have said, “ Who- 
ever desires the world and its riches in a& 
lawful manner, in order to withhold himself 
from begging, or to provide a Iivelihood for 
his family, or to be kind to his neighbours, 
Will appear before God in the Last Day with 
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his face as bright asa fall moon. But who- 
ever seeks tho riches of the world for the 
sake of ostentation, will appear bofore God in 
his anyer. (Mishkat, book xxi. ch. xxiji.) 

In the Gar'an it is said :— 

Sirah xvili, 44: “Wenlth (maf) and chil- 
dren are an adornmont of this world, but on- 
during good works are botter with tby Lord 
as a recompenno, and better as & hope.” 

Sirah viii. 28: “ Know that your woslth 
and your children aro but a tomptation.” 

In the rurrd Siirah, 12, 13, the possessions 
of this world are dontrastod with thoso of the 
world to come in tho following language: 
“Scomiy unto mon is 8 life of lanta, of 
women, and children, and hoarded talonts of 
gold and silver, and of horses woll-brod, and 
cattlo, and tilth —that im tho provision for 
the lifo of this world, but God, with Him is 
tho best resort. Say, "But #hall wo toll you 
of a betterthing than this?" For tliono who 
foar aro yardons with thcir Lord, bencath 
which rivera Howgz thoy shall dwell theroin 
for aye, and puro wives and grace from God, 
tho Lord looks on His sorvanta, who say, 
«Lord, wo believe 3 pardon Thou our nina and 
keop us from the torment of the Aro,” —upon 
the patient, the truthful, the devout, and 
those who nak for pardon at tho dawn.” 


RIKAZ (3S). Treasures buried 
inthe earth, particularly those troasuros which 
have beon buried at some romote period. 

In tho Hidayah, the word rikaz includes 
kanz, “troasuro," or other proporty buricd in 
tho earth, and mu'din, “ mines." Such trea- 
sures are subject to a zakat of & fifth. 
(Hamilton's Hidayah, vol. i. p 89.) 

(ee), 


RINGS. Arabic khitim 
pl. khawatim Silver signet-rings are lawful, 
but a gold ring is not allowed. (Beo Sahiku 
'- Bukhari, p. 871.) 

Ibn “Umar says, “ The Prophet took & gold 
ring and put it on his right hand, but be 
afterwards throw it away, and took a silver 

, on which was engraved Muhammadun 
Rasilu "Ulah, i.e. ' Muhammad the Messenger 
of God, and he said, “Let none of you en- 
grave oh your ring like mine.” And when he 
wore the ring ho used to have the signot 
under his finger and clone to the palm of his 
hand.” “Ali says tho ring was on the little 
finger of the left hand, and that Muhammad 
forbade & ring being worn upon tho fore or 
middle finger. 

Anaa saya tho Prophet's ring was of silver 
and on his right hand ! 

Modorn Muslims usually wear @ silver 
ring on the little finger of the right hand, 
with & signet of. cornelian or other stone, 
upon which is engraved the woarer's namo, 


. with the addition of the word 'ubdu (ne2), 


« His servant,” meaning the sorvant or wor- 
shipper of God. This signot-ring Is used for 
signing documents, letters, &c. A little ink 
is dsubed upon it with one of tho fingora, 
and it is pressed apon the papor—the porson 
who uses the ring having first touched the 
paper with his tongue and moistened the 
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place upon which the impression is to be 
made. There is no restriction in Muslim 


law reyardink rings for women. They are 
genorally of gold, and are worn on tbe 


fingora, in the ears, and in the nose. 


RIGO (9). The servitude of & 


alave. (sLaveri.) 


RISALAH (B5). Apostleship. 
The office of an apostie or prophet. Irru- 
pHrTts.) 


RISING UP. Arabic giyim (6W). 
Ibis » subjoct of discussion amonyat studonts 
of tho Traditions, am to whether or not itia 
incumbent on a Muslim to rise up when 8 
visitor or stranger approaches. 

Abi Umamah says: “Tho Prophet came 
out of his house leaning on a stick, and wo 
atood up to meet him, and he said, "Do not 
stand up like the Gentiles who give honour 
to others.'” 

Anas uya: «There was no one more be- 
lovod by tho Companions than the Prophot : 
but when they saw him, they used not to rise, 
for they knew ho dislikod it." 

Abu Hurairah saya: “The Prophet used 
to sit with us in the mosyue and talk, and 
whon he rose ap, we also rose, and remai 
standing till we saw him enter his house.” 

The general practice amongat Muhamma- 
dana is according to tho last tradition, but it 
ig held to be very ovorbearing for a person to 
ai am others to rise for him. 

u'iwiyah saya that “the Prophet said, 
4 Ho who is plensed at other people rising for 
him, does but prepare a place for himself in 
the fire of hell” (Mishkat, book xxii. eh. 
iv) fearurarton.) 


RITES3. Arabic mansak, mansik 
(wkmze), pl. manisik. The rites and 
ceremonies attending religious worship in 
generai. Gur'in, Sirah xxji. S6: “ To overy 
nation we appointed rites (mansak) to men- 
tion the name of God over the brute beasts 
which be has provided for them. 

The term munsik is more freguently nsed 
fors place of sacrifice, while applies 
to religious observances, but the plural 
manasik is common to both, and rendered by 
Profossor Palmer and Mr. Rodwell in their 
translations of the Gur'in, « rites." 

The principal rites of the Muslim religion 
are the Hajj, or Pilgrimage to Makkah, 
with the ceremonies at the Makkan Temple 
(mass): the daily ritual of the liturgical 
prayers (rravsr): the marriage and funeral 
ceremonies : and, with the Shi'ahs, the cere- 
monios of the Muharram. The sacrifice on 
the yreat festival, although primarily part 
of the Makkan Pilgrimage ceremonies, is 
celebrated in all parts of Islim on the 'Idu I- 
Azha, or Fenst of Sacrifice. Luwu "L-ASEBA.) 
The ceremony of Zikr can hardly be said to 
ba ono of tho rites of orthodox Islam, al- 
thongh it is common in all parts of the 
Muslim world, it belonga rather to the 
mystic side of the Muhammadan religion. 
(suri, zixn.) 
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RIVER. Arabic nahr C6), pl. 
anhir, Heb. 79 nahar, The word 
Fa bahr, “ sea,” being also used for a 


arge river. (sEa.) 

According to Muhammadan law rivers are 
of three descriptions : 

1. Those which are not the property of 
any, and of which the waters have not been 
divided, like the Tigris and the Euphrates. 
The care of these rivers, being the daty of 
the State, and the charge of keeping them in 
order must be defrayed from the public 
treasury, but these expenses must be dis. 
buraed from the funds of tribute and capita- 
tion-tax, and not from those of tithe and alms. 

2. Rivers which are appropriated and 
divided, and yet at the same time public 
rivers on which boata sail. The clea ng of 
such rivers must be done at the expense of 
the proprietors, although its waterg are used 
for the public benefit. 

8. Water-courses which are held in pro- 
perty and divided, and on which no boats 
sail. The keeping of such streams rests 
entirely with the proprietors. 

In countries where much of the cultivation 
Of land depends upon irrigation, the right to 
water, or as it is called in Arabic shirb, isa 
subject of much litigation, and Chapters are 
devoted to the consideration of the subject 
in the Hidayah, Fatawi-i- Alangiri, Duru - 
Mukhtar, and other works on Muslim law. 

For the Rivers of Paradise, see rpen. 


RIWAYAH (&t,). Relating the 

words of another, A word used for both an 

| ordinary narrative, and also for an authori. 
tative tradition. (rsaprnox.) 

RIYA Ch). “Hy r18y j dissi. 
mulation.” Condemned in the @ur'an. 

Sirah ii. 266: “O ye who believe! make 
not your alms void by reproaches and injury, 
like him who spendeth kis substance to be 
seen of men, and believeth not in God, and 
.in the Last Day, for the likeness of such an 
one is that of a rock with a thin aoil upon it, 
on which rain falleth, but leaveth it hard.” 

Sirah iv. 41, 42: “Wo have made ready a 
shameful chastisement for the unbelievers, 
and for those who bestow their substance in 
alms to be seen of men, and believe not in 
God and in the Last Day.” 


RIZA' (El). A legal term, which 
mcans sucking milk from the breast of a 
woman for a certain time. The period of 
fosterage. (rosteracr.) 


RIZWAN (0143). The name of 
the gardener or keeper of Paradise. 

ROAD OF GOD. Arabic sabilu 
ih (SI! Jere). An expression used 


in the Gur'in and Traditions for any good 
act, but especially for engaging in & religious 
war. (SABILU 'LLAH.) 


ROMAN. farrrrs.) 
ROSARY. Arabic subhah (Raw). 


Tbe rosary amongst -Muhammadans consiats 


RUH 


of 100 beads, and is used by them for count- 
ing the ninety-nine attributes of God, toge- 
ther with the essential name Allah (aon: or 
the repetition of the Tasbih (“O Holy God!” 
the Pahmid (“Praised be God!”), and the 
Takbir (“ God is Great ! "or for the recital 
of any act of devotian. It is called in Per- 
sian and in Hindistini the Tusbik (mere). 

The introduction of the rosary into Chris- 
tendom is ascribed by Pope Pius V., in a Bull, 
A.D. 1596, to Dominic, the founder of the 
Black Friars (a.p. 1221), and it is related 
that Paul of Pherma, an Egvptian ascetic of 
the fourth century, being ordered to recite 
300 pravera, collected as many pebbles which 
he kept in his bosom, and threw out one by 
One at every prayer, which shows that the 
Tosary was probably not in use st that 
period. 

“Abdu 'I-Hagg, the commentator on the 
Mishkitu P-Masabih, saya that in the early 
days of Islim the Muhammadans counted 
God's praises on small pebbles, or on the 
fingers, from which the Wahhibis maintain 
that their Prophet did not use & rosary. It 
zeems probable that the Muslims borrowed 
the rosary from the Buddhists, and that the 
Crusaders copied their Muslim opponents and 
introduced it into Christendom. 





ROZAH (35). The Persian word 


for the Arabic gaum, or fasting. (rasta, 
RAMAZAN.) 


RUB' (@). A fourth. A legal 
term used in Muhammadan law, eg. “a 
fourth,” orthe wife's portion when her hus- 
band dies without issue. 


RUH (ey), pl. arwah: Heb. TM 
ruakh, “apirit, soul: life.” Ibnu 'I- Agir, 
author of the Nihayah, says it is the nervous 
Huid or animal spirit. A vaporous Bubstance, 
which is the principle of vitality and of sen- 
sation, and of voluntary motion. 

In the Kitabu 't-Ta'rifat,it is defined asa 
Bubtle body, the source of which is the hol- 
low of the corporeal heart, and which dif- 
fuses itself into all the other parts of the 
body by means of the pulsing veins and 
arteries. See also Gen. ix. 4: “Flesh with 
the life thereof, which is the blood thereof.” 
Many of the ancients believed the soul to re- 
side in the blood. (See Virgi's En, ix 
p- 849) The breath which a man breathes 











RUH 
and which per vadeos the whole body. Oalled 
in Persian jan (ce): The philosophers say 


itis the blood, by the exhausting of which 
lifo ceasea. The word is generally rendered 
in Hindustani ae of the feminine gender, but 
Arabic sutbors render it as often masculine 
as feminine. (See Lane's Arabic Dictionary, 
in loco.) 

In the @ur'in the word is sometimes naed 
for Jesus, who is known as Ruhu Wah (“the 
Spirit of God”), for the angel Gabriel, and 
also for life, grace, soul, and the Spirit of 
Prophecy. (A complete list of texte is given 
in the article #prRrT.) 

According to the Kitabu '-Tasrifat, p. 16, 
apirit is of three kinds:— 

(1) Ar-Raihu '-Insani (JAN tp) “the 
human spirit,” by which is understood tbe 
mind of man, which distinguishes him from 
the animal, and which is given to him, by the 
decree of God, from heaven, of the true es- 
sence of which we know nothing. It is this 
#pirit which is sometimes united to the body 
and sometimes separated from it, as in sleep 


Na Hi Yg / k A 
9) Ar-Ruhu 'I-Haiwani ( ts) 
“the animal spirit,” by sn mAh 
the life, the seat of which is in the heart, and 
which moves in the veins with the pulsations 
of the body. . 

(8) Ar-Ruhu 'I-A'zam, (akad tp) " the 
oxalted spirit," that human apirit which is 
connected with the existence of God, but 
the essence of which is unknown to all but 
the Almighty. The spiritual faculty in man. 
It is called also al-'Aglu 'I-Awwal, “the first 
intelligence” : al- Hagigatu “- Muhammadiyah, 
“the essence of Muhimmad " an-Nafsu Y 
Wahidah, “the single essence "3. al-Hagi- 
gatu 'I-Samawiyah, “ The original spirit of 
man first created by God.” 

The following terms are also found in Mus- 
lim works :— 

Ar-Ruhu 'n-Nabiti (FN tp) “ the 
vegetable spirit.” 

Ar-Ruhu '-Tabi'i (AN tp) “ the ani- 
mal spirit." 

Ar-Ruhu "-Ilahi MU tp)» “the divine 


spirit.” 

Ar- Rtiku 's-Sufli (( daa! Tap 03" the lower 
epirit,” which is said to belong merely to ani- 
mal life. 

Ar-Ruhu "- Ulwi (esp th “ tbe lofty 
or heavenly apirit." 

Ar Rahu M-Jari La tag « the travel- 
ling apirit,” or that which leaves tbe body in 
sleep and gives rise to dreams. 

Ar-Raku "-Muhkam ( Ip), “ tho 
resident spirit,” which is said never to leave 
the body, even after death. : 

Ribu “Iga (CBN tp) “the apirit ef 
casting into.” Used for Ga riel and the spirit 
of prophecy. (srimst.) 


Ar-ROHU 'L-AMIN (wet! 21). 
“ The faithful spirit.” Occurs in the Garin. 
Sirah xxvi. 198: “ Verily from the Lord ci 
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the Worlds hath ihis book come downs the 
Jaithful epirit hath come down with it upon 
thy heart, that thou mayest become & warner 
in the clear Arabic tongue.” It is supposed 
to refer to the Angel Gabriel. Tea | 


RUHU 'LLAH (WN ep). “ The 
Spirit of God.” According to Mihammad, it 
is the special Kalimah, or title of Jesus. Bee 
the Gur'in. 

Saratu 'n-Nisa" (iv.), 169: “ The Messiah, 
Jesus, the son of al is only. an Apostle of 
God, and His Word, wbich He conveyed into 
Mary and a FK proceeding from HimseH." 
(Ruhun min-tu). 

Siratu 'I-Ambya' (xxi), 91: “ Into whom 
(Mary) we breathed of our spirit.” 

Siratu 't-Tahrim (xvi), 12: “ Into whose 
womb we breathed of our apirit.” 

Itis also used in the Gur'in for Adam, 
Saratu 's-Sajdah (xxxii.), 8, Siratu 'I-Hijr 
(xv), 29 and Siratu Sad xxxviii.), 725 
where it is said that God bresthed his spirit 
into Adam, but Adam is never called Ku 
"Nah in any Muhammadan book. (srrarr, 
JEsus.) 


RUHU 'L-GUDUS (| 2). 
« The Holy Spirit ” (lit. “ Spirit of Holiness 
The expression only occurs three times in the 
Gur'in :— 

Sirah ii. 81: “We gave Jesus the Son of 
Mary manifost signs and aided him with the 
Holy Spirit." 

Siirah ii. 254: “ Of them is one to whom God 
apoke (i.e. Moses) : and we have raised some 
of thom degrees: and we have given Jesus 
the son of Mary manifest signs, and strength- 
oned him by the Holy Spirit." 

Surah v. 109: “ When God said, "O Jesus, 
son of Mary! remember my favours towarde 
thee and towards thy mother, when I 
aided thee with the Holy Spirit, till thou 
didst speak to men in the cradle, and when 
grown up.” 

Al-Baisiiwi says the meaning of the ak 
sion Rihu “-Gudug is the Angel Gabriel, 
although some understand it to refer to the 
spirit of Jesus, and others to the Gospel of 

esus, whilst some think it is the Ismu 'I- 
A'zam, or “the exalted name of God,” where- 
bs Jujun raisod the dead. (Seo Tafsiru 'I- 

aizdwi, p. 65.) (srtmrr. RoLY SPTRIT. ) 


RUINOUS BUILDING8. The 
owner of a ruinons wall in any building is 
responsible for any accident occasioned by 
its fall, after having received due 
and reguisition to pull it down, and a person 
building & crooked wall is reaponsible for 
the damage ocoasioned by its falling. But 
the owner of a ruinons house is not a- 
sible for accidenta occnsioned by the fall of 
any article from it, unlese such article 
belong to him. (Hidayah, Grady's Ed., pp. 
694, 665.) 

RUKU (&). The name of a mon- 
strous bird, Wih is said to have power 
suficient to carry off a live elephant. (Git 
yagu '-Luyhah, in loco.) 
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Shi'ah, or Wahhibi, receive the Traditions as 
an authority in matters of faith and practice. 
The Sunni Muhammadans arrogate to them- 
zelvea the title of traditionists: but the 
Shi'ahs also receive the Hadis as binding 
upon them, although they do do not ncknow. 
ledge the name collection of traditions aa 
those received by thoir opponcnts. (ovr'an, 
TRADITIONS, IJNA', GIYAS, RELIGION, Isuam.) 


RULERS. The ideal administra- 
tion of the Muslim World, as Inid down in the 
Traditiong, is that tho whole of Islim ahall bo 
under the dominion of one Imim or leader, who 
is the Khalifuh (Had), Or vicegerent, of the 


AR-RUKNU 'L-YAMANI ta 
Sl). The Yamini pillar. e 
South corner of the Ka'bah, said to be one of 
the most ancient parts of the temple. (ras- 
JIDU 'L-HARAM.) 

Burkhardt says: “ In the south-east corner 
of the Ka'bah, or as the Arabs call it, Rokn 
el Yamany, there is another stone about five 
feet from the ground: it is one foot and & 
half in length, and two inches in broadth, 
placed upright, and of the common Meccah 
stone, This the people walking round thg 
Ka'bah touch only with the right hand : they 
do not kiss it.” (Oaptain Burton saya he 
had freguentiy seen it kissod by men and 
women.) 

Barton remarks: “ The Rukn el Yamani is 
& corner facing the south. The part alluded 
to (by Burkhbardt) is the wall of the Ka'bah, 
between the Shami and Yemani angles, dis- 
tant about three feet from the latter, and 
near the site of the old western door, long 
since closed. The stone is darker and redder 
than the rest of the wall It in called El 
Muetajab (or Mustajab min el Zunub, or 
Mustajah el Dua, “ where prayer is granted "). 
Pilgrims here extend their arma, presa their 
bodies against the building, and beg: pardon 
for their sina.” (El Medinah and Mecca, 
Yol. ii, p. 160.) 

RUKU' (85). A posture in the 
daily prayers. An inclination of the head 


with the palms of the handa resting upon the 
knees. (Prarrrs.) 


















Prophet on earth. Therulersot provinces under 
this Imim are called Amir (yee) (pl. Umara). 


The Eastern titles of Sultin and Shah are not 
established in the Muhammadan religion. 


The word Malik, Heb. | Melekh, occurs 


“ 
in the Gur'in for a “king,” and is used for 
King Saul (Surah ii, 248). The word is still 
retained in Asia for the chiefs of villagas. 

In the Gur'in (Sarah iv, 2) boelievars are 
enjoined to “ obey the Apostle and those in 
autbority,” but the chief injunctions are 
found in the Traditiona. 

In the Mishkatu -Masdbik, book xvi, ch. 
i., the following sayinga of Muhammad regard- 
ing rulers are recorded :— 

“ Whoerer obeys me oboya God, and who- 
ever disobeys me disoheya God. Whoever 
obeya the Amir obeys me. An Imim is 
nothing but a shield to fight behind, by which 
calamities are avoided zand if he orders you 
to abstain from that which is unlawful, he 
will have great regard : hut if he enjoins that 
which God has forbidden, he will bear the 
punishment of his own zct3.” 

“If God appoints as your Amir a man who 
is a slave, with his cara and nose cut off, and 
who puts poople to death atcording to God's 
book, then you must listen and obey him in 
all things.” 

“Ifa negro slave is appointed to rule over 
you, you must listen to him and bbey him, 
even though his head be like a dried grapo.” 

“It is indispensable for every Muslim to 
listen to and &pprove the orders of the Imam, 
Whether he likes or dislikos, s0 long as ho ia 
not ordered to sin and act Contrary to law. 
When he is ordered to sin, he must neither 
attend to it nor obey it.” 

“There is no obedienca due to sinful 
Commanda, nor to any order but what is 
lawful.” 

“ He who shall see a thing in his ruler which 
he dislikes, let him be patient, for verily 
there is not one who shall separate a body 
of Mualims the breadth of a span, and he 
dies, but he dies like the people of igno- 
rance.” 

“The best Imims are thore you love, 
and thoso who love you, and those who 
pray fcr compassion on you, and you on 
them: and tho worat of Imims are thore 
you hate, and those who hate you, and 
those whom you curse, and who curse you." 
Aaf aaid, «O Prophet of God! when they 





THE RUKU', 


RULE OF FAITH. The Muham- 
madan ruleof faith is based Upon what are 
called the four foundations of orthodoxy, 
namely, the Yuran, Or, as it is called, Kalamu 
Uik, “the Word of God, the Hadis (pl. 
Ahiadig), or the traditions of the sayings and 
practice of Muhammad : Jjma', or the consent 
of the Mujtahidin, or learned doctors: and 
(liyas, or the analogical Toasoning of the 


In studying the Muhammadan religious 
Due, it ta e well understood that 
( 8 not simply the religion of the Gur'in, 
but that all Muhammad whether Sunni, 
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are our enemies and we theirs, may we not 
fight against them?” He said, “ No, s0 long 


as thoy keep on foot the prayers amongst. 


you” This he repeated. “ Beware,.he who 
shall be constituted your ruler, see if he does 
anything in disobedienco to God, and if he 
does, held it in displenaure, hut do not with- 
draw yourselves from his obedienco." 

« There will be Amirs among you, some of 

whose actions you will find conformable to 
law, and some contrary thereto, then when 
anyone who shall say to their faces, ' These 
acts are contrary to law," verily ho shall be 
pure: and he who has known their actions to 
be bad, and has not told them 80 to their 
faces, has certginly not remained free from 
responsibility, and he who has seen a bad act 
and obeyed it, is their compapion init.” The 
Companions said, “ May wa not fight them?" 
The Prophet said, “ No, so long as they per- 
form prayerae." 
“ “Hewho is disobedient to the Imim will 
come hefure God on the Day of Resurrection 
without n proof of his faith, and he who dies 
without having obeyed the Imam, dies as tbe 
people of ignorance? 

“ Propbeta were the governors of the chil- 
dren of Israel, and when one died, another 
supplied bis place: and verily there is no 
prophet after me, and the time is near wheu 
there will ba after me a great many Khali- 
faha.” The Companions said, “ Then what do 
you order us?” The Prophet said, “ Obey 
the Khalifah, and give him his due, for 
verily God will ask about the duty of the 
subject." 

“When two Khalifahs have been set up, 
put the last of them to death, and preserve 
the other, because the second is a rebel." 

“Whoever wishes to make divisions 
amongat my people, kill with a sword." 

“He who acknowledges an Imim must 
obey him as far asin his power,and if another 
pretender comes, kill him.” 

“« Verily the time is near that you will be 
ambitious of ruling and it is at hand that 
this love of rule will be a cause of sorrow at 
the Resurreotion, although the possession of 
if appears pleasant, and its departure un- 
pioasant.” 

“That is the best of men who dialikes 
power.” 

“Beware! you are all guardians of the 
subject, and you will all be asked about your 
obedience. The Imiim is the guardian of the 
subject, and he will be asked respecting this. 
A man is ge a shepherd to his own family, 
and will be asked how they behaved, and 
about his conduct to them, and a wifeis a 
guardian to her husband's house and chjldren 
and will be interrrogated about them , and a 
alavo isa shepherd to his master's property, 
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and will be asked abont it, whether he took 
good care of it or not.” 

« There is no Amir who oppa sanga the sub- 
ject mud dies, but God forbids Paradise to 


« Verily the very worst of Amirs are those 
who opprese the subject.” 

“0 God! he who shal! be ruler over my 
people and shall throw fhem into misery, o 
God! cast him into yemery, and he who 
shall he chief of my people and be kind to 
them, then be kind to bim.” 

“ Verily, jan pena will be upon splendid 
pulpits on the right hand oi Godj and both 
God's hands are right.” 

“God never sent any Prophet, nor ever 
made any Khalifah, but had two counsellors 
with him, one of them directing lawful deeds 
(that is, n good angel), and the other sin 
that is, the devil). He is guarded from sin 
whom God has guarded.” (KHALIFAH) 


arR-RUM (my). The Arabic form 
of the Latin Rona, or Romanus. The ancient 
Byzantino, or Eastern Roman Empire. Still 
used in Eastern countries as & name for the 
Turkish Empire. 
| The title of the xxxth Sirah of the Gar'in, 
which opens with the word. “The Greeks 
are overcome in the highest parts of the 
land, but after being overcome they shall 
overcome in a few years.” (GREEKS.) 


RUGAIYAH (44). A daughter 
of Muhammad by his wife Khadijah. She 
was married to “Utbah, the son of Abi 
Lahab, but being divorced by her husband, 
dua married to “Ugmin, the third Kha- 
lifab. 


RUGBA: (5). Lit. “ Waiting.” 
Giving a thing on condition that if the donor 
die before the receiver it shall become the 
property of the receiver and his heirs: but if 
the receiver die first, the property given shall 
return tothe donor. It is forbidden in Mus- 
lim law, because it exposes each of the parties 
- ea temptation of wishing for the other's 

eath. 


RUGYAH (464,). “ Enchanting.” 
The use of apolls. “The word used in the 
Hadis for exorcism and incantation. (RxoR- 


o1sM.) 

RU'YA' (ey). “A dream: a& 
vision. Aterm used in the @ur'in for the 
visions of the Prophets. It oocura five times. 
Once for the vision of Joseph (Sirah xii. 8): 
twice for the dream @f the tian king 
(Sirah v. 48): once for the vision of Abra- 
ham (Sirah xxxvii. 105): once for Muham- 
mad's vision (Sirah xvii. 62) (vrrams.) 
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SA' (Re) or SUWA' (2150). A 
certain measure used for measuring corn, 
and upon which depend the decisiona of 
Muslims relating to measures of capacity. It 
occurs in the @ur'in, Sirah xii. 72, for the 
drinking-cup placed by Joseph in his bro- 
ther's pack. 

The compiler of the Taju "-“Aruis, says 
that nccording to five different readers of the 
Gur'an, it is given suwa' in that verse, but in 
the majority of texts it is ga". 

Ths Gamis explains guwa' as a certain 
vessel from which one drinks, and sa', a 
measure of capacity. Its invariable measure 
being, according to ancient authorities, four 
times the guantity of corn that fills two 
hands of a man of moderate size. 

Al-Baizawi records, besides suwa' and ga', 
tbe reading gau" and suwayh 


SABA! (le). (1) A tribe of 
Yaman, whose dwelling-places are called 
Ma'rib, mentioned in the xxxivth Sirah of 
the Gur'in (entitled the Siratu Saba, verse 
14 — 

“A sign there was to Saba' in their dwel- 
ling places:—two gardens, the one on the 
right hand and the other on the left :—' Eat 
ye of your Lord's supplies, and give thanks 
tohim: Goodly is the country, and gracious 
is the Lord!" 

“But they turned aside: s0 we sent upon 
them the fiood of Iram, and we changed 
them their gardens into two gardens of bitter 
fruit and tamarisk and some few jujube 
trees. 

“Such was our retribution on them for 
their ingratitude.” 

M. Caussin de Perceval, Hist. des Arabes, 
Vol. iii., a8 well as M. de Sacy, fix this event 
in the second century of the Christian era. 

(2) Also the name of a province referred 
toin the Gur'in, Sirah xxvii. 21, where it 


seems to be identical with the Sheba yaw 


“. 
of the Bible, or the country of the Gueen 
of Sheba :— 

“Nor tarried it (the lapwing) long ere it 
came and said, “I have gained the knowledge 
that thou knowest not, and with sure tidings 
have I come to thee from Saba': 

“(JI found a woman reigning over them, 
gifted with everything, and she hatb a@ 
splendid throne : 

“ And I found her and her people worship- 
ping the sun instead of God: and Satan bath 
made their works fair seeming to them, 80 
tbat he hath turned them from the Way: 
wherefore they are not guided, 

“To the worship of God, who bringeth to 
light the secret things of heaven and earth, 
and knoweth what men conceal and what they 
manifest : 


SABBATH 


8. 


“God: there is no god but He! the lord 
of the glorious throne!” 

For a discussion of the identity of the 
Saba' of Arabia with the Sheba of the Bible, 
referto the word Sheba in Smith's Dictionary 


of the Bible. 

SAB'ATU-AHRUF (ya! baru). 
(srven piatrors.) 

SABA'U 'L-MASANI (JUS am). 
Iit. “The Seven Repetitions.” A 
title given to tbe Introductory Chapter of 
the Gur'in by Muhammad himself. (Mishkat, 
book viii. ch.) There are three reasons as- 
signed for this title :— 

(1) Because it is a chapter of seven verses, 
which is said to have been revealed twice 
over, 

(2) Because it contains seven words twice 
repeated, namely, Allah, God : Rahman, Com- 
passionate Rahim, Merciful, Iyaka, Thee 
and to Theo: Sirat, Way: "Alaihim, to whom 
and with whom : Ghatr, Not, and La, Not. 

(3) Because the seven verses are generally 


recited twice during an ordinary prayer, 
See Majma'u 'I-RBihar, in loco, and Abdu 'I- 


99) 
SABBATH. The term used in the 
Gar'in for the Jewish Sabbath is Sabt (Kau), 


2 corraption of the Hebrew MnW) Shabbath. 


It occura five times in the @ur'in — 

Sirah ii. 61: “ Ye know, too, those of you 
who tranegressed on the Sabbath, and to 
whom We (God) said, “Become scouted 
apes.” 

Sirah iv. 50: “ Or curse you as We (God) 
cursed the Sabbath breakera.” 

Sirah iv. 158: “ We (God) said tg them 
(Israel), ' Break not the Sabbath.'” 

Sirah vii. 163: “And ask thom (the 
Jews) about the city that stood by the sea 
when its inhabitants broke the Sabbath3 
when their fish came to them appearing 
openly on their Sabbath-day, but not to them 
on the day when they kept no Sabbath.” 

Sirah xvi. 125: “ The Sabbath was only 
ordained for those who differed about it.” 

In explanation of these verses, the com- 
mentator, al-Baizawi relates the following 
traditione. Moses gave orders for the obser- 
vance of the Day of Rest on Friday: but the 
Jewa would not obey, and declared that they 
Wonld observe Saturday, as it was onthat day 
that God rested from creation, 80 it came to 
pass that “the Sabbath was ordained for 
those who differed about it.” But in the 
time of King David, certain people began to 
break the Sabbath by fishing in the Red Sea 
near the town of Ailah (Klath), and as a 
punishment they were turned into apes. 

For an accoant of the Muhammadan Sab- 
bath, seo rziDar. 














SABEANS 


SABEANS. Arabic Sibi' (ost), 
pl Sabriin. Probably from the Hebrew M9 


tsaba, “a host.” Gen. ii. 1, Le.“ Those who 
worship the hosts of heaven,” According to 
some Arabic writers, the Sabrin were a cer- 
tain sect of unbelievers who worshipped the 
atars secretly, and openlv professed to be 
Christians. According to others, they are of 
the religion of Sabi', the son of Seth, the son 
of Adam, whilst others say their religion 
resembled that of the Christians, except that 
their giblah was towards the south, from 
whence the wind blows. In the (gamus it is 
said they were of the religion of Noah. The 
word gabi' also means one who has departed 
from one religion to another religion, and the 
Arabs used to call the Prophet as-Sibr', be- 
cause he departed from the religion of the 
Guraish to al-Islim. (See Lane's Dict. in 
loco.) Al-Baizawi says some assert they 
were worshippers of angels, others tbat they 
were the worshippers of the stars. 

They are mentioned three times in the 
@ur'in, and from the following verses it would 
appear that Muhammad regarded them as 
believers in the true God. 

Sirah ii. 60: “ They who believe and they 
who are Jews, and the Christians. and the 
Sabeans—whoever believeth in God and the 
Last Day, and doeth that which is right, 
shall have their reward with their Lord." 

Sirah v. 78: “ They who believe, and the 

Jows and the Sabeans, and the Christians— 
whoever of them believeth in God, and in the 
Last Day, and doeth what is right, on them 
shall no fear come: neither shall they be put 
to grief.” 
Surah xxii. 17: "They who believe, and 
the Jawa, and the Sabeans, and the Chria- 
tians, and the Magians, and those who join 
other goda with God, verily God shall decide 
between them on the Day of Resurrection.” 


SABI' (».v). (saparan5. ) 
SABILU 'LLAH (M1 Je). “The 


road of God.” A-term used for religious war- 
fare and other meritorious deeda : e.g. Gur'in, 
Sarah ii. :— 

Verse 149: “ And say not of those who 
are slain in the road of God that they are 
dead, but rather that they are living.” 

Verse 263: “ Those who erpend their 
wealth in the road of God.” (sraan.) 


SABT (sm). (SABBATE.| 
SACRAMENT8, CHRISTIAN. 


(rvomanmet, BAPTISw.) 


SACBIFICE. There are six words 
used in the Muhammadan religion to express 
the idea of sacrifice 

(1) f3 wabh, Hebrew TIA) zebach. Like 

“ 
the Hebrew word (Gen. xxxi, 54), the Arabic 
is used generally for sisughtering animals, 
whether on the Great Fostival of Sacrifice 
(ibu 'LeAsBA), or, at ordinary times, for food. 


N2 
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In the Gamus, the word zabh is defined “ to 
split or pierce: to cut the throat of any crea- 
ture.” In the @ur'in, the word is used for 
the slaughtering of the heifer by Moses (Surah 
ii. 63), for the slaying of the sons of Israel by 
Pharaob (Sirah ii. 46), for sacrificing to idols 
(Sirah v. 4): and for the intention of Abra- 


ham to sacrifice his son (Sirah xxxvii. 101). 

(2) OP gurbin, Hebrew 199 korban 

T 3: 

(Lev. ai. 14), Lit. “ Approsching near.” Ik 
oceurs twice in the @ur'in, for the sacrifice 
to be devoured by fire from heaven, which 
the Jews demanded of Muhammad (Sirah iii. 
179),and for the offering of the sons of Adam 
(Siirah v. 80). It is a word freguently em- 
ployed in Islam to express the ordinary sacri- 
fice, and the great festival is called in Persia 
the “Id-i- Gurban, or “ Feast of Sacrifice.” 

(8) nahr. Lit. “ To injure the jugular 
vein."” Used for stabbing .the breast of & 
camel, as in sacrifice, hence the sacrifice it- 
self, It occurs once in the @ur'in, Sirah 
eviii. 1, 2: “ Verily we have given these al- 
Kaugar, 80 pray to thy Lord and sacrifice," 
which al-Baizawi says means to sacrifice & 
camel, the most costly victim of the Arabians. 
The “Idu '-Azhd is called the Yaumu 'n- 
Nahr. (iDu' L-AZHA.) 

(HD Kom! uzhiyah. A werd which does 
hot occur in the Gur'in, bat in the Tradi- 
tions itis the suhject of a Chapter in Mish- 
katu'"-Masabih (book iv. ch. xlix.). According 
tothe @imis,it is derived from zahw, zuka, 
a word which expresses that time of the day 
when the sun has risen to a considerable 
height, about 10 a.m. (Salatu '2-Zuka, bei 
a voluntary prayer at that hour). Uzhi 
is thorefore the sacrifice offered about 19 
o'clock on the day of the Great Festival. 

(6) aw Hlady, or, according to another 
reading, Hadi Occurs four times in the 
@ur'in, Sirabs ii, 193, v. 2, 96, 98, for offer- 
ing of an animal for sacrifice sent to the 
temple at Makkah, when the pilgrim is not 
able to reach in time. The Gamus definea it 
as tbat “which is presented.” Al-Bairiwi 
(Tafsir, p: 100) gives Hady as the plural 
form of Hadyah and Hadi as that of Hadi- 
yah, The latter occurs in the Gur'in, Sirah 
Yxvii. 35, for an offering or gift, and seems to 
have the same meaning as the Hebrew 


tatapan minchah, which is used in the Old 


Testament for a gift or tribute (Gen. iv. 8), 
and also for the unbloody sacrifice or “ meat 
offering ” (Lev. ii. 1). 

(6) wekkme mansak. Occurs in the Gur'in, 
Sirah xxii, 86 : “ We have appointed to every 
nation a rite (mansak).” Sirahii. 122: “ Show 
us our rites” (mandsik): also verse 196. Al- 
Bairaiwi (Tafsir, p. 91), to the first passage, 
saya the word means & place of devotion, or 
a sacrifice which draws a man near to God, 
and mentions another reading, mansik, & 
place of worship, of which manasik is like- 
wise the plural. The word, as guoted above, 
as well ae the plural form, is #ranslatod 
the Iate Professor Palmer “ritos.” (nrrsa, 
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II. There aro only two occasions upon which 
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Muhammadans sacrifice, namely, on the 
Great Festival held on the 10th day of Zi '- 
Hijjah (“po 'z-AzmaJ and on the birth of a 
child Taggan). £ 

1) “The great aacrifice recognised by the 
Muslim faith is that on the Great Festival, 
called the “/du "I-Azha, or “ Feast of Sacri- 
fice.” This sacrifice is not only offered by 
the pilgrims at Makkah, but in all parts of 
Islam, upon the day of sacrifice, In the first 
place, this sacrifice is said to have been esta- 
blished in commemoration of Abraham having 
consented to sacrifice his son (most Muslims 
Bay it was Ishmael), as recorded in tbe 
@ur'an, when it is said God ““ransomed his 
(Abraham's)son with a costly victim " (Sirah 
xxxvii. 107): but Shaikh “Abdu 'I-Hagg, in 
his commentary on the Mishkat, also says 
that al-Uzhiyah, “the sacrifice,” is that 
which at the special time (He. on the 
foatival) is slaughtered with the object of 
obtaining negrness to God. 

(2) The teaching of the Gar'in on the sub- 
joct of sacrifice is conveyed in the following 
Yerses (Sirah xxii. 87) :— 

“ The bulky (camels) we mada for you one 
of the aymbols of God (Sha@'iri (aki), therein 
have ye good. So mention the name of God 
over them as they stand in a row (for sacri- 
fice), and when they fall down (dead), eat of 
them and feed the easily contented and him 
who begs. Thus have we subjected them to 
you: haply ye may give thanks, Their fleah 
Wil never reach to God, nor yet their blood, 
but the piety from you will reach Him.” 

Al-Baizawi on this verse says, “ It, the 
fesb of the sacrifice, does not reach unto 
God, nor its blood, but the piety (tugwa) that 
is the sincerity and intention of your heart.” 
(Tafsiru '-Barzawi, vol, ii. p. 52.) 

(8) In the Traditione (Mishkat, book iv. ch. 
xlix.) wo have the following :— 

Anas says: “The prophet sacrificed two 
rams, ono was black, and the other was white, 
and he put his foot on their aides as he killed 
them, and cried out, ' BP-smi 'Uahi, Allahu 
akbar! In the name of God! God is most 

at!” 

“Ayishah says: “ The Propbet ordered » 
ram with horns to be aa to him, and 
one that should walk in blackness, sleep in 
blackness, and look in blackness” (by which 
he meant with black lega, black brenst and 
belly, and black eyes), “and he said, “O 
“Ayishah, give mea knife and sharpen it!" 
And I did so. Then the Prophet took hold 
of the ram and threw him on bia side and 
slow it. And when he was killing it he said, 
$ In the name of God! OGod accept this from 
Mahammad, and from his children, and from 
bis tribe!' Afterwarda he gave to the people 
their morning meal from the siaugbtered 
ram.” 

Jibir sayo: “ The Prophet sacrificed two 
rams on the day of the Festival of Sacrifice, 
which were black or white, and had horns, 
and were caatrated: and when he turned 
tbeir henda towarda the @iblah, he aaid, 
“Vorily I have turned my face to Him who 
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bronght tbe heavens and the earth into 
existence from nothing, according to the 
religion of Abraham, and I am not of the 
polytheista. Verily my prayers, my worship- 
ping, my life, and my death, are for God, the 
Lord of the universe, who hath no partner, 
and I have been ordered to believe in one 
God, and to abandon associating any other 
god with Him, and f am one of the Mus- 
lime. O God! this sacrifice is of Thee, and 
for Thee, accept it then from Muhammad 
and his people1?' And he added, “In the 
name of God! the Grent God!' and then 
killed them.” 

“Ali said: “ The Prophet has ordered me 
to see that there be no blemish in the animal 
to be sacrificed: and not to sacrifice one with 
the ears cut, either at the top or the bottom, 
or split lengthways, or with holes made in 
them. The Prophet prohibited sacrificing a 
ram with broken horng, or alit ears.” 

“Ayishah relates that the Prophet said: 
# Man hath not done anything, on the day of 
sacrifice, more pleasing to God than spilling 
blood: for verily the animal sacrificed will 
come on the Day of Resurrection, with its 
horns, its hair, its hoofa, and will make the 
scales of bis actions heavy, and verily its 
blood reacheth the acceptance of God before 
it falleth upon the ground, therefore be 
joyful in it.” 

Zaid Ibn Argam relates:: “ The Oompanions 
said, “O messenger of God! what are those 
sacrificea, and whence is their origin?' He 
said, “These sacrifices are conformable to 
the laws of your father Abraham." They 
said, “O Prophet! what are our rewarda 
therefrom?' He said, “There is a reward 
annexed to every hair." The Companions 
then said, “ O Prophet! what are the rewards 
from the sacrifices of camels and sheep, that 
have wool?' He said, “There is a good 
reward also for every hair of their wool.” 

(t) The following is the teaching of the 
Hidayah regarding the nature and conditions 
of the sacrifice :— 

It is the duty of every free Muslim arrived 
at the age of maturity to offer a sacrifice, on 
the 'Idu 'I-Azha, or “ Festival of the Sacrifice,” 
provided be be then possessed of a Nisab Na 
sufficient property), and be not a traveller. 
This is the opinion of Abi Hanifah, Muham- 
mad, Zufar, and Hasan, and likewise of Aba 
Yueuf, according to one tradition. According 
to another tradition, and also according to ash- 
ShAf1'i, sacrifice is not an indispensable duty, 
but only Ilsudable. At-Tahiwi reports that, 
in the opinion of Abu Hanifah, it is indispens- 
able, whilst the disciples hold it to beina 
strong degree laudable. The offering of a 
sacrifice is incumbent on & man on account 
of himself, and on account of his infant child. 
Tbis is the opinion of Abi Hanifah in one 
tradition. In another he has said that it is 
not incumbent on & man to offer 8 sacrifice 
for his child. In fact, according to Aba 
Hanifah and Abi Yusuf, a father or guardian 
is to offera sacritice at the expense of the 
child (when. he is possessed of property), 
eating what parts of it are entable, and 
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selling the remaining parts that are valuable 
in their substance, such as the skin, &c. 
Muhammad, Zufar, and ash-Shafi'i have said 
that a father is to sacrifice on account of his 
cbild at his own expense, and not at that of 
the child. The sacrifice established for one 
person is a goat: and that for seven, a cow 
ora camel. If a cow be sacrificed for any 
number of people fewer than neven, it is 
lawful: but -it is otherwise if sacrificed on 
account of eight. If for a party of seven 
people the contribution of any one of them 
should be lesa than a seventh share, the 
sacrifice is not valid on the part of any one 
of them. Ifa camel that is jointly and in 
an egual degree the property of two men 
should be sacrificed by them on their own 
account, itis lawful, and in this case they 
must divide the fiesh by weight, as fesh is 
an article of weight. If, on the contrary, 
they distribute it from conjectural estimation, 
itis not lawful, unless they add to each share 
of the lesh part of the head, neck, and joints. 
HH a person purchase a cow, with an intent to 
sacrifice it on bis own account, and he after- 
wards admit six others to join with him in 
the sacrifice, it is lawful. It is, however, 
most advisable tbat he associate with tbe 
others at the time of purchase, in order that 
the sacrifice may be valid in the opinion of 
all our doctors, as otherwise there isa dif- 
farence of opinion. It is related from Abi 
Hanifah that it is abominable to admit others 
toshare in a sacrifice after purchasing the 
animal, for, as the purchase was made with 
. 8 view to devotion, tho sale of it is therefore 
an abomination. 

The time of offering the sacrifice is on the 
morning of the day of the festival, but it is not 
lawful for the inhabitants of 8 4 to begin 
the sacrifice until their Imam s all have 
Anished the stated prayers for the day. 
Villagers, however, may begin after break of 
day. The place, in fact, must regulate the 
time, Thus, where the place of celebration 
is in the country, and the performers of it 
reside in the city, itis lawful to begin in the 
morning : but if otherwise,it must be deferred 
until the stated prayera be ended. 1 the 


victim be slain after the prayere of the 


Mosgue, and prior to those offered at the 
lace of sacrifice (IpOAH), itis lawful, as ia 
ikowise the reverse of this. Sacrifice is 
lawfal during three days—that is, on tbe 
day of the festival, and on the two ensuing 
days. Ash-Shafii is of opinion that it is 
lawful on the three ensuing daya. The sacri- 
fice of the day of the festival is far superior 
to any of tbe others. It is also lawfal to 
sacrifice on the nighte of those days, although 
it be considered as undesirable. Moreover, 
the offering of sacrifices on these days is 
more laudable than the custom of omitting 
them, and afterwards bestowing an adeguate 
gum of money upon the poor. If a person 
neglect the performance of a secrifice during 
the stated days, and have previously deter- 
mined upon the offering of any articular 
goat, for instance: or, being poor, have pur- 
Chased a goat for that purpose,—in either of 
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these cases it is incumbent on him to bestow 
it alivein charity. But if he be rich, it is in 
that case incumbent on him to bostow in 
charity a sum adeguate to the price, whether 
he have purchased agoat with an intent to 
sacrificeit or not. It is not lawful to sacri- 
fice animals that are blemished, sucb as those 
that are blind, or ame, or 80 lean as to have 
no marrow in their bones, or having a great 
art of their ears or tail cut off. Such, 
owever, as havea great part of their ears 
or tail remaining may lawfully be sacrificed. 
Concerning the determination of a great part 
of any member, there are, indeed, various 
opinions reported from Abi Hanifah. In 
some animals he has determined it to be the 
third in others more than the third: and in 
othets, again, only the fourtb. In the opinion 
of the two disciples, if more than the half 
shonld remsin, the sacrifice is valid, and tbis 
opinion has been adopted by the learned Aba 
"I-Laig. HH an animal have lost the third of 
ita tail, or the third of its ears or oye-sight, it 
may be lawfully sacrificed: but if, in either 
of these cases, it should have lost more than 
a third, the offering of itis not lawful. The 
rule which our doctors have laid down to 
discover in what degree the eye-sight is im- 
pare is as follows. The animal must first 
deprived of its food for a day or two that 

it may be rendered hunyry, and having then 
covered the eye that is impaired, food must 
be gradually brought towards it from a dis- 
tance, until it indicate by some omotion that 
it has discovered it. aving marked the 
particular spot at which it observed the food, 
and uncorered the wesk eye, the perfect eye 
must then be bound, and the same process 
carried on, until it indicate that it has ob- 
served it with te defective eye. If, then, 
the particular distance from those parts to 
where the animal stood be measured, it may 
be known, from the proportion they bear to 
each other, in what degree the sight is im- 


aired. 

It is not lawful to offera sacrifice of any 
animal except a camel, a cow, ora goat: for 
itis not recorded that the Prophot, or any of 
his companions, ever sacrificed others. Buf- 
faloes, however, are lawful as being of the 
species of a cow. Every animal of a mixed 
breed, moreover, is considered as of the same 
species with the mother. 

Ifa Christian or any person whose object 
is the fesh, and not the sacrifice, be a sharer" 
with six others, the sacrifice is not lawfal on 
the part of any. It is lawful for a person 
who offers a sacrifice either to eat the flesh 
or to bestowit on whomsoever he pleases, 
whetber rieh or poor, and he may also lay it 
upin store. It is most advisable that the 
third part of the Hesh of a sacrifice be 
bestowed in charity. It is not lawful to give 
a part of the sacrifice in payment to the 
butcher. It is abominable to take the wool 
of the victim and sellit before the sacrifice 
be performed, but not after the sacrifico. 

the same manner, it is abominable to milk 
the victim and sell the milk. It is! most 
advisable that the person who offers the 
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sacrifice should himself perform it, provided 
he be well acguainted with the method, but 
if he should not be expert at it, it is then 
advisable that he take the assistance of 
anotber, and be present at the operation. It 
iw abominable to commit the slaying of the 
victim to a Kitibi (a Jew or Christian). If, 
however, a person order a Kitibi to slay his 
victim,itis lawfuL It is otherwise where a 
person orders a Magian, or worshipper of fire, 
to slay his victim, for this is inadmissible. 
(Hamilton's Hidayah, vol. iv. 78.) 

(5) From the foregoing references to the 
(urin, the Traditions, “Abdu 'I-Hagg, al- 
Bairawi, it will appear that whilst the Mu- 
hammadan sscritice is (1) Commemorative, 
having been instituted in commemoration of 
Abraham's willingness to offer his son: (2) 
Self Dedicatory, as exprossed in the Tra- 
ditional sayings of Muhammad: and (3) 
Eveharistic, sccording to the verse in the 
Gur'in already guoted, “ Haply ye may give 
thanks”: that the ar misa | character of the 
sacrifice is not clearly established, for there 
is no offering for, or acknowledgment of, sin, 
connected with the institution.  Muham- 
madanism, true to its anti-Ohristian character, 
igmores the doctrine that “ without shedding 
of blood there is no remission.” (Lev. xvii. 
11: Heb. ix. 22.) 

(6) At the birth of a child it is incumbent 
upon the Muslim father to sacrifice a goat 
(one for a girl and two for a boy) at the 
ceremony called “Agigah, which is celebrated 
on either the seventh, fourteenth, twenty- 
first, twenty-eighth, or thirty-fifth day after 
birth, when the bair is first shaved and its 
weight in silver given to the poor. “Abdu 'I- 
Hagg says “Agigah comes from 'agg, “to 
cut,” and refers to cutting the tbroat of the 
animal. Others refer it to cutting the hair. 
The idea of the sacrifice on this occasion is 
dedicatory and eucharistic. Buraidah says, 
“We used, in the time of ignorance, when 
children were born to us, to slay sheep and 
rab the child's head with the blood: but 
when Islim came we sacrificed a sheep on 
the seventh day, and shaved the child's head 
and rubbed saffron on it.” 


SAD (ste). The fourteenth letter 
of the Arabic alphabet. The title of the 
xxxvurth Siirah of the Gar'in, which begins 
with the letter. 


SADAGAH (33se),pl.padagat, From 


yadg, “to be righteous, truthful”, Hebrow 
Isedek, A term used in the Gur'in for 


4 
“Almagiving,” «g. Sirah ii. 265: “Kind 
speech and pardon are batter than alms- 
giring (sadagak) followed by annoyance, for 
od is rich and clement.” 

Sadagatu M-Fitris the aims given on the 
lesser Festival, called the “Idu 'I-Fitr, which 
consists of half a #d' of wheat, Aour, or frnita, 
or one g@' of barley. This shonld be dia- 
tributed to the poor before the prayers of the 
festival are said. (Hidayah, vol. i. p. 62.) 
(oo '-rrm) 


SAFIYU "LLAH 


SA'D IBN ABI WAOOAS (saw 
P4 dit wi). Called also Sa'd ibn 
Matik ibn Wahb az-Zuhri. Heo was the 
seventh person who embraced Islim, and was 
present with Muhammad in all his battlas. 
He died at "Atig A.H. 55, at the age of 79, 
and was buried at al-Madinah. 


SA'D IBN MU'AZ (jxe yg ane). 
The cbief of the Banii Aus. He embraced 
Islam at al-Madinah after the first pledge at 
“Agabab. He died of wounds received at the 
battle of the Ditcb, a.n. 5. (See Muir'e Life 
of Mahomet, vol. iii. 282.) 


SA'D IBN UBADAH (0 “ane 
tvLs). Oneof the Companions, and 


an Angsiri of great reputation. He carried 
the standard at the conguest of Makkah. 
Died a.u. 15. 


SADR (yse), or Sadru 's-Sudur. 
The chief judge. Under Muhammadan rule, 
he was especially charged with the settle- 
ment of religious grants and the appointment 
of law officers. 


SADUM (py—). (sopom.) 


Aa8-SAFA (Ust). A hill near 
Makkah. One of the sacred places visited by 
the pilgrims during the Hajj. (Pi1Grimaor:) 


SAFAR (jt). Lift. “The void 
month.” The second month of the Muham- 
madan year. So called because in it the 
ancient Arabs went forth on their predatory 
expeditions and left their houses sifr, or 
empty : or, according to some, because when 
it was first named it occurred in the autumn, 
when the leaves of the treer were sufr, or 
“yellow”  (Ghiyagu "I-Lughah, in “loco.) 
(moxtas.) 


SAFF (He). 
of things. 

(WA term used for aa row of persons 
standing up for prayers. 

(2) As-Saff, the title of the Lxith Sirah 
of the Gur'in,in the 6th verse of which the 
Word occurs for the close unbroken line of 
an army. 


As-SAFFAT (wULat), pl. of sifah, 
“ Ranged in ranks." The title of the xxxvrth 
Sirah of the Gur'in, in the first verse of 
which the angels are mentioned as being 


ranged in ranks. 

SAFIYAH (&4e). One of the 
wives of Muhammad. She was the widow of 
Kiniinah, the Jewish chief of Khaibar, who 
Was cruelly put to death. In after years it 
is said Muhammad wished to divorco her, 
but she begged to continue his wife, and re- 
Guested that her turn might be given to 
#Ayishah, as she wished to be one of the 
Prophet's “ pure wives" in Paradise. 


SAFIYU 'LLAH (Wt Ao). Int. 
“ The Chosen of God.” A title given in the 
Traditions to Adam, the father of mankind. 
Cavam.) 


An even row or line 
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SAFURA' (s!yke). The Zipporah 
of the Bible. The 2 of Moses, According 
to Muslim Lexicong, she was the daughter of 
Shu'aib. (roses) 


SAFWAN IBN UMAIYAH 
(Ker yi Olyhe). A Sahabi of reputa- 
tion. A native of Makkah. He was slain 
the same day ns the Khalifah “Usman. 


SAHABI (Lawe), fem. Sah'ibiyah. 
« An nssociate.”” One of the Companions of 
Muhammad. The number of persons entitled 
to this distinction at the time of Muhammad's 
death is said to have been 144,000, the 
number including all persons wbo hud ever 
aerved as followers of the Prophet, and who 
had actually seen him. The general opinion 
being that one who embraced Islim, suw the 
Prophet and accompavied him, even for a 
short time, is a Suhabi, or “nssociate." 
(asuan. ) 


SAHIBU 'N-NISAB (mpe! role). 
A Iegai term for one possessed of a certain 
estate upon which zakat, or “ legal alms," 
must be paid. Also for one :who has suf- 
Acient means to enable him to offer the sacri- 
fice on the great festival. or to make the 
pilgrimage to Makkah. The possessor of 
200 dirhems, or five camels, is held to bea 
Sahibu 'n-Nisab, as regards zakat. 


1IBU 'Z-ZAMAN (0ep! ole). 
rd of the Age” A title given by the 
Fahs to the Imim Mahdi. (Ghsyanu ya 
ghah, in loco.) 


SAHIFAH (Meme), Pl. suhuf. Lit. 
WA small book or pamphlot.” A term gene- 
rally used for the ono hundred portions of 
seripture said to have been given to Adam, 
Seth, Enoch, and Abraham, although it is 
used in the @ur'in (Sirah Ixxxvii. 19) for 
sbe books of Abraham and Moses: “ This is 
truly written in the books (suhuf) of old, the 
books (suhuf) of Abraham and Moses." 
(rropaers.) 


SAHIFATU 'L- AMAL (Sioayo 
Jen). The “Book of Actions,” 
Mhich is said to be made by the recording 
angels (Kiramu “-Katibin) of the deeda of 
men, and kept until the Day of Judgment, 
when the books are opened. See Gur'an :— 

Surah 1 16: “ When two (angela) charged 
with taking account shall take it, one sitting 
on the right hand and another on the left.” 

Sirah xvii. 14, 15: “ And every mam's fate 
have We (God) fastened about his neck : and 
on the Day of Resurrection will We bring 
forth to him & b6ok, which shall be proffered 
to him wide open: Read thy Book : There 
needeth none but thyself to make out an 
acconnt againat thee this day.” (KIRAMU '- 
KATIBIN, RESURRECTION:) 


SAHIHU ,,BUKHARI (pewo 
janil). The title of the first of the 


Kutubu 's-Sittah, or “ six correct” booka of 
traditions received by the Sunnis. It was 
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. compiled by Abu "Abd "lah Muhammad ibn 


Ismail al-Bukhiri, who was born at Bukhi- 
rah, AH. 194, and died at Khartang, near 
Samarkand, A.H. 256. It contains 9,882 tra- 
ditions, of which 2,628 are held to beof an- 
disputed autbority. They are arranged into 
160 books and 3,450 chapters. (TRADITIOKS-) 


SAHIHU MUSLIM (peloe memo). 
The title of the second of the Kutubu '-Sittah, 
or “six correct”" books of the traditions re- 
ceived by the Sunnia. It was compiled by 
Aba 'I-Husain Muslim ibn al-Hajjaj al- 
@usbairi, who was born at Naishapur, A.H. 
204, and died A.H. 261. The collection con- 
tains 7,275 traditions, of which, it is said, 
4,000 are of undisputed autbority, The 
books and chnpters of the work were not ar- 
ranged by the compiler, but by his disciples. 
The most celebrated edition of this work is 
that with a commentary by Muhyiyu 'd-din 
Yahya an-Nawawi, wbo died A.H. 676.: (rma- 
DITIONS.) 


SAHM (pr). Lit. “ An arrow 
used for drawing lots.” A term in Muham- 
madan law for a portion of an estate allotted 
to an heir. (Hamilton's Hidayah, vol iv. 
p- 487.) 


SAHOR (yys—). The meal which 
istaken before the dawn of day during the 
Ramasin. It is called in Persian Ta'am-i- 
Sahari. In Hindustani, Sahargahi. In Pashto 
Peshmani. (rAMAZAN:) 


SAIBAH (&f-). Anything set 
at liberty, as a slave, or she-camel, and de- 
voted to an idol. Montioned once in the 
Gur'in, Sirah v. 102: “ God hath not or- 
dained anything on the subject of sa'ibah, but 
the unbalievers have invented it." 


SA'ID IBN ZAID (ay 01 set). 
A Sahibi wbo embraced Islim in his youth. 
He was present with Muhammad in all his 
engagementa except at Badr. He is held to 
be one of the "Asharah Mubashsharah, or ten 
patriarchs of the Muslim faith. Died at 
“Agig, a.B, 51, aged 79. 


SAIFU 'LLAH (AN Ae). “The 
Sword of God.” A title given by Muhammad 
to the celebrated General Khalid ibn al-Walid. 
(Mishkat, book xxiv. ch. vii.) 


SAIHON (0gmee). The river 
Jaxartes. Said to have been one of the rivers 
of Eden. (rven.) 


SAINTS. In Muhammadan coun- 
tries, reputed saints are very mumerous. 
Very many religious lenders obtain & great 


| reputation for sanctity even before their 


deaths, but after death it is usual for the 
followers of any well-known religious teachor 
toerect a abrine over his grave, to Ught it 


| upon Thursdays, and thus establish a saintly 


1 
, 
! 
1 
, 


reputation for their departed guide. Very 
disreputable persons are thus often reckoned 
to have died in the “ odour of sanotity.” At 
Hasan Abdal in the Punjab (celebrated in 
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the story of Lala Rookh), there is a shrine 
erected over a departed cook, who for many 
years lived on his peculations as keeper of 
the staging bungalow. When he died, about 
ten years ago, his family erected over his re- 
masing a@ shrine of some pretensions, which 
even in the present generation is an object 
of devout reverence, but which, in the next, 
Will be the scene of reputed miracles. This 
is but an example of many thousands of 
shrines and saintly reputations easily gsined 
tbroughout Islim. 

Itis generally asserted that according to 
the tenchinga of Islim,the Prophets (ambiya) 
were without sin, but there ia a tradition, re- 
lated by Anas, which distinctly asserts the 
contrary, and states that Muhammad not 
only admitted his own sinfulness, but also 
the fallof Adam, the murder committed by 
Moses, and the three lies told by Abraham. 
(See Mishkat, book xxiii. oh. xii) But it is 
very remarkable that, according to this 
Hadis, Muhammad does not charge Jesus 
Christ with having committed sin. The 
immaculate conception and the sinlessness 
of Christ are admitted doctrines of Islam. 
(vrsus carist.) 

The terms pir and wali are common titles 
for those who, by reputed miracles and an 
ascetic life, have established a reputation for 
sanctity, for whom in Persian the title bu- 
zurg is generally used. The titles gutb and 
ghaus are very high ordera of sanctity, whilst 
zahid and 'abid are employed for persona who 
devote their lives to religious contemplation 
and worship 

The Sifis use the word sdlik, “ pilgrim” or 
“traveller,” for one who has renounced the 
world for the “path” of mysticism, whilst 
fagir is a title of more general application to 
one who is poorin the-sight of God. Sharkh 
and mir, used for old mon, also express a 
degree of reputation in the religious world : 
shaikh (in India) being a title generally con- 
ferred on a convert from Hinduism to Islim. 
Saiyid, or “lord,” isa title alwnys given to 
the descendanta of Muhammad, mir being 
sometimes used for the same. Miyan, 


“ master” or “friend,” is generally used for ' 


the descendants of celebrated saints, or as & 
mere title of reapect. 


BA'IR (yee). “A flaming fire.” 
The special place of torment eppointed for 
the Sabeana, (See al-Baghawts ommentary 
on the (Jur'an) It occurs sixteen times in 
the Gur'an (Sirah iv. 11, and fifteen other 
placos), where it does not seem to be applied 
to any special class. 


SAIYIBAH (&e). A legal term 
for a woman who departs from her husband, 
whether through divorce or the death of her 
husband, after the first connection, 


SAIYID (see). A term used for 
the descendants of Muhammad from his 
daughter Fatimah by “Ali. The word only 
occurs twice in the Gar'in—in Sirah ili. 84, 
wbere it is used for John Baptist: and in 
Sirah xii. 25, where it stands for the husband 
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of Zalikhah. According to ths Majmu '- 
Bihir, p. 151. it means “lord, king, exalted, 
saint, merciful, meek, husband,” &c, 

There are two branches of Saiyids—those 
descended from al-Hasan and those doscended 
from al-Husain (both the sone of "AIL) 

These descendants of Muhammad are 
prayed for at every period of the say 
prayer (rrayens), and tboy are held in &' 

uhammadan countries in the highest respect, 
Mo werer poor or degraded their position may 

o. 

The term Saiyid is also given as 8 name to 
persons who are not descended from Muham- 
mad, e.g. Saiyid Shah, Saiyid Amin, dc., al- 
thongh it is a mere asaumption. In addition 
tothe term Saiyid, the term Badshah, Shah, 
Mir, and Sharif, are applied to those de- 
scended from Bibi Fatimah. 

The author of the Akhidg-i-Jalali esti- 
mated in his day the descendants of Muham- 
mad to be not less than 200,000, 


SAJDAH (Same), vulg. sijdah. Lit. 
“ Prostration." 

(1) The act of worship in which the per- 
8on'8 forehead touches the ground in pros- 
tration. (Prayer) 


(2) As-Sajdah, the title of the xxxrmnd 
Surah of the @ur'in, in the 15th verse of 
which the word occurs: “ They only believe 
in our signs who, when they are reminded of 
them, fall down adoring and celebrate the 
praisea of their Lord.” 





SAJDATU 'S-SAHW ( pat Kana). 
“The prostrations of forgetfulnesa." Two 
prostrations made on account of forgetful- 
ness or inaftention in prayer, Muhammad 
said, “ When any of you stand up for prayer, 
and the devil comes to you and casts doubt 
and perplexity into your mind, s0 that you 
do not know how many rak'ahs you have re- 
cited, then prostrate yourself twice. 


SAJDATU 'SH-SHUKR (daa 
31). “A prostration of thanks- 
Riving.” Whena Mualira has received some 
benefit or blessing, he is enjoined to make a 
prostration in the direction of Makkah, and 
say, “Holineas to God! and Praise be to 
God. There is no deity but God! God is 
most Great!” (Raddu “-Muhtar, wol i. 
p. 816.) 


SAJJADAH (tvlpe). The small 
carpet, mat, or cloth, on which the Muslim 
prays. (JYAI-NAMAZ, MUSALLA.) 


SAKUR (se). The jinn or devil 


who is said to have obtaing possession of 
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Solomon's magic ring, and to huvo personated 
the King for forty days, when Sakhr few 
away and threw the ring into the sea, where 
it was swallowed by a fish, which was after- 
warde canght and brought to Solomon, who 
by this means recovered his kingdom. 


As-SAKERAH (Id). “The 
Rock.” The eacred rock at Jerusalem on 
which the Temple was erected, and on which 
now stands the Gubbatu '3.Sakhrah, the 
“Dome of the Rock," known to English 
readers as the Mosgue of “Umar. This rock 
isaaid to have come from Paradise, and to 
be the foundation-stone of the world, to 
hare been the place of prayer of all prophets, 
and, next to the Ka'bah, the most sacred 
spot in the univorse. Imim Jalalu 'd-din as- 


THE DOME OF THE ROCK. 


Baitu 'r-Rahmah when it set, and even others 
of the valleys were undar its shadow, also 
upon it wasa jacinth (or ruby), which shone 
in the night like the light of the sun, but 
when the light began to dawn its brilliancy 
was obscured 3 nor did all these cease until 
Nebuchadnezzar laid all waste, and seized 
whatever he found there, and carried it into 
Greece. 

« Again, by a tradition we learn that the 
Sakhrah of Baita -Mugaddas was raised 
aloft into the sky, to the height of twelve 
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Suyati, in his history of the Te of Jeru- 
salem (Reynolds edition, p. 44), gives the fol- 
lowing traditional account of the glorioue 
Sakhrah. 

“ We are informed by Ibn al-Mansur that 
the Rock of the Baitu 'I-Mugaddas, in the 
daya of Solomon, was of the height of twelve 
thousand cubits, each cubit at that time 
being the full cubit, viz. one modern cubit, 
one span and one hand-breadth. Upon it 
formed of aloes (or sandal) 
wood, in height twelve miles ai also above 
this was a network of yold, between two 
eyelet-beada of pearl and ruby, netted by 
the women of Balika in the night, which net 
was to serve for three daya also the people 
of Emmaus were under the shadow »f dhe 
chapel when the sun rose and the people uf 








(Conder.) 


miles, and the space between it and heaven 
was no more than twelve miles. Al this 
remained in the same state until Greece (or 
Rome) obtained the mastery over it, subse- 
guent to ite devastation by Nebuchadnerzar. 
But when the Greeks obtained possesrion of 
it, they said, “ Let us build thereupon 8 
building far excelling that which was there 
before.” 'Therefore they built upon ka 
building as broad at the base as it was 
high in the sky, and gilded it with gold, 
and silvered it with silver. Then, entering 
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therein, they began to practise their aesoci- 
ating Paganiam, upon which it turned upside- 
down over them, 80 that not one of them 
came ont. 

« Therefore, when the Grecian (king) saw 
this, he summoned the Patriarch and his 
ministers (deacons), and the chiefa of Greece, 
and said, “ What think ye?' who replied, 
“We are of opinion that our idol-gods are 
not well pleased, and therefore will not 
receive us favourably.' Hereupon he com- 
manded a second temple to be built, which 
they did, spending a yreat sum thereon, and 
having finished the second building, seventy 
thousand entered it as they had entered the 
first. But it happened to them as it had 
happened to the first, when they began their 
Paganism it turned over upon them. Now 
their king was not with them. Therefore, 
when he saw this, be assembled them a third 
time, and said unto them, ' What think ye? 
who said, “We think that our Lord is not 
well pleased with us, because we have not 
offered unto him abundantly: therefore he 
has destroyed what wo have done, therefore 
we should greatly wish to build a third.” 
They then built a third, until they thought 
they had carried it to the greatest possible 
height, which having done, he assembled the 
Christians, and said unto them, "Do ye 
observe any defect?' who said, 
except that we must surround it with crosses 
of gold and silver.” Then all the people 
entered it, toread and cite (sacred thinga). 
Having bathed and perfumed themselvea, 
and having entered it, they began to practise 
their aesociating Paganism, as the others had 
done before them: whereupon down fell the 
third building upon them. Hereupon the 
king again summoned them together, and 
asked their counsel about what he should do. 
But tbeir dread was very great: and whilst 
they were deliberating, there came up to 
tbem a very old man, ina white robe and a 
black turban, his back was bent double and 
he was leaning upon a staff. So he said, 
"O Christian people, listen to me! listen to 
mel for I am the oldest of any of you in 
years, and have now come forth from among 
the retired votaries of religion, in order to 
inform you that, with respect to this place, 
all its possessors are accursed, and all holi- 
ness hath departed from it, and hath been 
transferred to this (other) place. I will 
therefore point out this as the place wherein 
to build the Church of the Resurrection. I 
will show you the spot, but you will never 
see me after this day, for ever. Do, there- 
fore, with a good will that which I shall tell 
you." Thus he chented them, and augmented 
their accursed state, and commanded them 
to cut up the rock, and to build with its 
stones upon the place which he commended 
them. 

“So whbilst he was talking with them he 
became concealed: and they saw him no 
more. 'Thereupon they increased in their 
infidelity, and said, '" This is tle Great 
Word. Then they demolished the Mosgues, 
. and carried away the columns and the stones, 
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and all the rest, and built therewith the 
Church of the Resurrection, and the church 
which is in the valley of Hinnon. Moreover, 
this cursed old man commanded them, 
' When ye have finished their building upon 
this place, then take that place whose owners 
are accursed, and whence all holiness hath 
departed, to bea common sewer to receive 
your dung." By thia they gratified their 
Lord. Also they did this, as follows: At 
certain sensons, allthe filth and excrement 
was sent in vessels from Constantinople, and 
was at a certain time all thrown upon the 
Rock, until God awoke our Prophet Mu- 
hammad (the peace aud blessing of God be 
with him!), and brought him by night there- 
unto: which he did on account of ita peculiar 
consecration, and on account of the greatness 
of its super-excellence. We learn, also, that 
God, on the Day of Judgment, will charge 
the Sakhrah into white coral, enlarging it to 
extend over heaven and earth. Then shall 
men go from that Rock to heaven or hell, 
according to that great word, “ There ihall 
bea time when this earth shall change into 
another earth, and the heaven shall turn 
white: the soil shall be of silver: no pol- 
lution shall ever dwell thereon' Now from 
“A'ish (may the satisfying favour of Ged rest 
upon him!), I said, “O apostle of God, on 
that day when this earth shall become an- 
other earth, and this sky shall change, where 
shall men be on that day?” He replied, 
Upon the bridge as-Sirit.' Again, a certain 
divine says, “that in the Law, God says to 
the Rock of the Holy Abode, “ Thou art my 
seat, thou art near to mes from thy founda- 
tion have I raised up the heavens, and from 
beneath thee have I stretched forth the 
earth, and all the distant inaccessible moun. 
tains are beneath thee. Who dies within 
thee ir as if he died within the world of 
heaven, and who dies around theeisas if he 
died within thee. Days and nights shall not 
cease to succeed, until I send down upon 
theea Light of Heaven, which shall oblitarate 
all the (traces) of the infidels of the sona of 
Adam, and all their footsteps. Also 1 will 
send upon thee the hierarchy of angels and 
propbets, and I will wash thee until I leave 
thee like milk, and I will fix upon thee a 
wall twelve miles above the thick-gathoring 
clouda of earth, and also a hedge of light. 
By my hand will I insure to thee tby support 
and thy virtue, upon thee will I cause to 
Jescend my spirite and my angels, to worship 
within theej nor shall any one of the sons of 
Adam enter within thee until the Day of 
Judgment, And whosoever shali look upon 
this chapel from afar shall say, ' Blessed be 
the face of him who devoutly worships and 
adores in thee!' Upon thee will I place walls 
of light and a hedge of thick clouds—five 
walls of ruby and pearl.”' Also from the 
Book of Psalms, “Great and glorious art 
thou, thon threshing-foor! Unto thee shali 
be the general assembiage: from thee shall 
all men rise from death.” Moreover, from 
the same author, God says to the Rock of 
the Holy Abode, “ Who loveth thee, him will 
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I love, who loteth thee, loveth me: who | 


hateth thee, him will I hate. 
year my eyes are upon thee, nor will I forget 
thse until I forget my eyes. Whoso prayeth 
within thee two rak'abs, him will 1 cause to 
caat off all his sins, and to be as guiltless as 
I bronght him from his mother's womb, unless 
he return to his sina, beginning them afresh.' 
This is alsoatradition of old standing: “1 
solemnly engage and promise to everyone 
who dwells therein, that all the days of his 
life the bread of corn and olive-oil never 
shall fail him: nor shall the days and the 
nights fail to bring that time, when, out of 
the supremacy of my bounty, 1 will cause to 
descend upon thee the assemblage of man for 
judgment —the whole company of risen mor- 
tals” There is # tradition that “ Mugatil Ibn 
Snlaiman came to this Temple to pray, and 
sat by the gate looking towards the Rock, 
and we had assembled there in great numbers : 
he was reading and we were listening. Then 
came forward /Ali Ibn al-Badawi, stamping 
terribly with his slippers upon the pavement. 
This greatly afflicted him, and he said to 
those around him,“ Make an opening for me.” 
Then the people opened on each side, and he 
made a tbreatening motion with his hand to 
warn him and prevent this stamping, saying, 
“Tread more gentiy! That place at which 
Mugitil is ”—pointing with his hand—" and 
on which thou art stamping, is the very place 
redolent of Heaven's breezes, and there is not 
a spot all around it—not & spot within its 
precincts a hand's-breadth sguare—wherein 
some commissioned prophet, some near angel, 
hath not prayed.”' Now from the mother of 
“Abdu 'Ilah, daughter of Khalid, from her 
mother, "the moment is surely fixed, when 
the Ka'bah ehall be led as a bride to the 
Sakbrah, and shall hang upon her all her 
pilgrimage merits, and become her turban.' 
Also it is said that the Sakhrah is the middle 
of the Mosgue3 it is cut off from every 
touching substance on all side. No one 
supports it but He who supports and holds 
up the sky: so that nothing falls thence but 
by His good permission : also upon the upper 
part of the west side stood the Prophet (the 
blessing and peace of God be with him D) on 
the night when he rode al-Burag. This side 
began to shake about, from veneration of 
him: and upon the other side are the marks 
of the angels' fingers, who held it up when it 
shook 5 beneath itis a deep hole cut out on 
each side, pver which is the gate opened to 
men for prayer and devotion. “I resolved," 
says a certain author, “one day to enter it, 
in great foar lest it should fall upon me, on 
accoant of tbe sins I had contracted : then, 
however, I looked, and saw its darkness, and 
some holy pilgrims entering it at the darkest 
part, who came forth therefrom guite free 
from sin. Then I began to reflect upon 
entering. Then I said, “ Perhapa they entered 
very slowly and leisurely, and I was too much 
ina hurry3 & little delay may facilitate the 
matter.” So 1 made up my mind to enter: 
and entering, I saw the Wonder of Wonders, 
the Rock supported in its position or course 
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on every side, for I saw it separated from 
the earth, 80 that no point of the earth 
tonched it. Some of the sides were separated 
bya wider interval than others: also, the 
mark of the glorious Footis at present in a 
stone divided from the Rock, right over 
against it, on the other side, west of the 
Giblah: it is upon apillar. Also the Rock 
is now almost abutting upon the side of the 
erypt, only divided from it by that space 
which allows room for the gate of the crypt, 
on the side of the @iblab. This gato, xlso, is 
disjointed from the base of the Oiblah : itis 
between the two. Below the gate of thecrypt 
is a stone staircase, whereby one may descend 
intothe crypt. In the midat of this crypt is 
& dark-brown leather carpet, upon which 
pilgrims stand when they visit the foundation 
of the Rock: it is upon the eastern side. 
There are also columns of marble abutting 
on the lower side upon the path of the rows 
of trees upon the side of the @iblah, and on 
the other side forming buttresses to the 
extremity of the Rock: these are to hinder 
it from shaking on tbe side of the Giblah. 
There are buildings besides these. There is 
a building in the Chapelof the Rock. Be- 
neath the chapel, the spot marked hy the 
angels' fingers is in the Rock, on the westeru 
side, divided from the print of the glorious 
Foot above-mentivned, very near to it, over 

ainst the western gate,at the end”” (Hist. 

erusalem, from the Arabic MS. of Jalilu 'd- 

din as-Suyiti, Reynolds' ed. 1885.) 

Dr. Robinson (Biblical Researches, vol. i. 
p. 297) says the followers of Muhammad 
under “Umar took possession of the Holy 
City A.p. 686, and the Khalifah determined 
to erect a mosgue upon the site of the Jewish 
Temple. An account of this nndertaking, as 
giveu by Muslim historians, will be found in 
the article on yrmusaLrM. The historianc 
of the crusades all speak of this great 
Sakhrah as the Templum Domtni, and describe 
its form and the rock within it. (Wil. Tyr., 
8, 2,ib. 12,7. Jac, de Vitriac, c. 62.) 

Lieut. E. R. Conder, R-E., remarks that 
the Dome of the Rock belongsto that obseure 
period of Saracenic art, when the Arabs had 
not yet created an architectural style of 
their own, and when they were in the habit ot 
employing Byzantine architecta to build their 
mosgues. The Dome of the Rock, Lieut. Con- 
der says, is not a mosgue, as it ia sometimes 
wrongly called, buta “ station” in the onter 
court of the Masjidu 1-Agga. 

We are indebted to this writer for the fol- 
lowing account of the gradual growth of the 
present building (Tent Work in Palestine, 
yol. ii. p. ag — 

“In A.D. 881 the Caliph El Mamin restored 
the Dome of the Rock, and, if I am correct, 
enclosed it with an outer wall, and gave it ita 
present appesrance. The beama in the roof 
of the arcade bear, as above-stated, the date 
918 Ap: & well-carved wooden cornice, 
hidden by the present ceiling, must then 
have been visible beneath them. 

“In 1016 ap. the buil was partly 
destroyed by earthguake. o this date 
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belong restorations of the original mosaics 
in the dome, as evidenced by inscriptions. 
The present wood-work of the cupola was 
erected by Husein, son of the Sultan Hakem, 
as shown by an inscription dated 1022 a.p. 

“The place next fell into the hands of 
the Crusaders, who cbristened it Templum 
Domini, and established in 1112 a.p. a chapter 
of Canons. 

“The Holy Rock was then cut into its 
present shape and covered with marble slabs, 
an altar being erected on it. The works were 
carried on from 1115 a.p. to 1136 a.p. The 
beautiful iron grille between the pillars of 
the dome and various fragments of carved 
work are of this date, including small altara 
with sculptured capitals, having heads upon 
them—abominations to the Moslem, yet still 
preserved within the precincts. The interior 
of the outer wall was decorated in the twelfth 
century with frescoes, traces of which still 
remain. The exterior of the same wall is 
surmounted by a parapet, with dwarf pillars 
and arches, which is first mentioned by John 
of Wurtzburg, but must be as old as the 
round arches of the windows below. The 
Crusaders would seem to have filled up the 
parapet arches, and to have ornamented 
the whole with glass mosaic, as at Bethle- 
hem. 

“In 1187 a.p. Saladin won the city, tore 
up the altar, and once more exposed the 
bare rock, covered up the. frescoes with 
marble slabs, and restored and regilded the 
dome, as evidenced by an inscription in it 
dating 1189 a.D. 

“In 818 ap. the lead outside and the 
Kilding within were restored by Nakr ed Din, 
as ovidenced by an ga Manan 

“In 1520 ap. the Sultan Soliman cased 
the bases and upper blocksof the columns 
with marble. The wooden cornite, attached 
to the beam between the pillars, seems to be 
of this period, and the sligbtly-pointed marble 
casing of the arches under the dome is pro- 
bably of the same date. The windows bear 
inscriptions of 1528 a.p. The whole exterior 
was at this time covered with Kishini tiles, 
attached by copper hooks, as evidenced by 
inscriptiona dated 1561 a.p. The doors were 
restored in 1564 a.D., as also shown by in- 
scriptions, 

“The date of the beautiful wooden ceiling 
of tbe cloisters is not known, but it partly 
covers the Cufic inscription, and this dates 
72.8. (688 A.D.), and it hides the wooden 
cornice, dating probably 9138 A.p. The ceiling 
is therefore probably of the time of Soli- 
man. 

“ In 1880 a.n. the Sultan Mahmud, and in 
1873-75 a.D. the late Abdu 'I-Aziz, repaired 
the Dome, and the latter period was one 
specially valuable for those who wished to 
study tbe history of the place. 

“Such isa plain statement of the gradual 
growth of the building. The dates of the 
various inscriptions on the walls fully agree 
with the circumstantial accounts of the 
Arab writers who describe the Dome of the 
Rock." (grrusaLEM.) 


SAKINAH 
SAKINAH (&4iSu). A word 


which occurs in the @ur'in five times. (1) 
Forthat which wasin the Ark of the Covenant, 
Surah ii. 249: “The sign of his (Saul's) 
kingdom is that there shall come to you the 
Ark Telan with the sakinah in it from your 
Lord, and the relics that the family of Moses 


, and the family of Aaron left, and the angels 
i bear it.” With reference to this verse, al- 
' Baizawi, the great Muslim commentator, 
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saya: “The ark here mentioned is the box 
containing the Books of Moses (Arabic 
Taurat, namely, tke Torah, or Law), which was 
made of box-wood and gilded over with gold, 
and was tbree cubits long and two wide, and 
init was ' the sakinah from your Lord." The 
meaning of which is, that with the Ark there 
was franguillity and peace, namely, the 
Taurat (Books of Moses), because when 
Moses went forth to war he always took the 
Ark with kim, which gave repose to the 
hearts of the children of Israel. But some 
say that within that Ark there was an idol 
made either of emerald or sapphire, with the 
head and tail of a cat, and with two wings : 
and that this creature made a noise when 
the Ark was carried forth to war. But others 
say that the Ark contained images of the 
prophet3, from Adam to Moses. Others 
assert that the meaning of sakinah is  know- 
ledge and sincerity” Others, that the Ark 
contained the tables of the Law, the rod of 
Moses, and Aaron's turban” (Tajsiru 'I- 
Baizawi, Fleischer's ed., vol. ii. p. 128.) 

(2) It is also used in the Gur'in for help 
and confidence or grace. Siirah xlviii. 26: 
“When those who misbelieved put in their 
hearts pigue—the pigue of ignorance—and 
God sent down His Sakinah upon His Apostle 
and upon the believers, and obliged them to 
keep to the word of piety.” Al-Baizawi 
saya that in this verse the word sakinah 
means the tranguillity and repose of soul, 
which is the meaning given in all Arabic dic- 
tionaries. 


The word occurs in three other places in 
& similar sense :— 

Surah ix. 26: “ God sent down His Sakinah 
upon His Apostle and upon the believera, 
and sent down armies which ye could not see, 
and punished those who did not believe.” 

Surah ix. 40 : “ God sent down His Sakinah 
upon him, and aided him with hosts.” 

Sirah xlviii. 2: “It is He who sent down 
the sakinah into the hearts of beljevers, that 
they might have faith added to faith.” 

None of the Muslim commentators seem to 
onderstand that the Arabic &i,X.. Sakinah is 


identical with the Hebrew 579Y9W) Shechinah, 


“ Ta 
a term which, although not found in the 
Bible, has been used by the later Jews, and 
borrowed by the Christians from them, to 
express the visible Majesty of the Divine 
Presence, especially when resting or dwelling 
between tbe Cherubin on the Mercy Seat 
in the Tabernacle, and in the Temple of 
Solomon. Rabbinical writers identify the 











Iphet. 
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Shechnah with the Holy Spirit, and some 
Christian writers have thonght that the three- 
fold expression for the Deity—the Lord, the 
Word of the Lord, and the Shechinah—indi- 
cates the knowledge of atrinity of persons 
in the God-head. 

For the Talmudic views regarding the 
Shechinah, the English reader can refer to 
Dr. Hershon's Tatmudic Miscellany (Triibner 
& Co., London), 


SALAF («ik-). (1) Ancestors: men 


of repute forpiety and faith in past gonerations. 
(2) Money lent githont interest. Isaram.) 


BALAM (mw). A contract invol- 
ving an immediate paymont of the price, and 
admitting a delay inthe delivery of the arti- 
oles purchased. The word used in the Hadig 
is generally salaf. In a sale of this kind, the 
seller is called musallam #lai-hi, the pur- 
cbaser, rabbu 's-salam, and the goods pur- 
chased, musallam-fi-hi. (Kitabu 4-Ta'rifat.) 

As-SALAM (0h——t). “The 
Peace(ful) one. (1) One of the ninety-nine 
hames or attributes of God. It occurs once 
in the Gur'in, Surah lix. 20: “He is God, 
than whom there is no other ... the Pence- 
ful.” Al-Baiziwi explains the word as “ He 
who is free from all los or harm” 


yo Kelud! 33), 
"iga A1, 


(BN yet JS oya Se! 

(2) As-Salamu talai-kum ( 

« The pence be on you," the common saluta- 
tion amongst Muslims. (sarotarion). 

As-SALAT (5, in construction 
freguently spelled 846), pl. salawat. 
The term used in the Gur'in, as well as 
amongst all Muslims in every part of tbe 
world, for the liturgical form of prayer, 
which is recited five times a day, an account 
of which is given in the article on PRAYER. 
Its eguivalent in Persian and Urdii is namaz, 
mhich has been corrupted into nmiz by the 
Atghans. The word occurs with tbis mean- 
ing in the Gur'an, Sarah ii. 289: “ Observe 
theprayers," and in very many other places. It 
has also the meaning of prayer or supplication 
in its general sense, e.9. arah ix. 104: “ Pray 
for them, of a trath thy prayers shall assure 
their minds.” Also blessing, e.g. Sirah xxxiii. 
56: “ Verily God and His Angels bless (not 
« pray for,” as rendered by Palmer) the Pro- 

"(See Lane's Dictionary, in loco.) 

The word galat occurs with various com- 
binations used to express different periods, 
and also special occasions of prayer. 

The five stated litargical prayers which 
are held to be of divine institution :— 

1) Salatu 'I-Zuhr, the meridian prayer. 

2) Salatu 'I- Ar, the afternoon prayer. 

8) Salatu '"I- Maghrib, the sunset prayer. 

4) Salatu '- Isha', the nigbt prayer. 

D Salatu aa He the prayer at dawn. 

(Obs. The imidday prayer is reckoned the 
Grat in order.) 

Also for the three voluntary daily litar- 


1 $— 
Tn Baitu (-Tahrag, when the sun has well 
risen. 


! 
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SALATU 'L-KHUSUP 


2 Salatu Ka abont Il A.M. 

8) Salatu "-Tahajjud, after midnight. 
turgical prayers said on 8 1 oooa- 
sions are given below. TN Ta 


SALATU 'L-HAJAH (dala! De). 
« Prayer of necessity.” Four rak'ah prayers, 
or, necording to some, twelve rak'ahs recited 
after the night prayer in times of necessity, 
ortroublo. (Raddu 'I-Muhtar, vol. i. p. 719.) 


SALATU 'L-IDAIN (wtaea! He). 
“Prayers of the two festivals.” The two 
rak'ah prayera recited on the two Muham- 
madan festivals, the “Ida 'I-Fitr and the 
“Idu I-Ashi. 


SALATU "L-ISTIKHARAH (De 
Bat). Lit. “ Prayer for conciliat- 
ing favour.” Two rak'ahs recited for suo- 
cess in an undertaking. Jabir relates that 
Muhammad taught him Istikharah, and that 
after reciting two rak'ahs he shouldthus sup- 
plicate God: “ O God, I seek Thy good help 
in Thy great wisdom. I pray for ability to 
act through Thy power. 4 ask this thing of 
thy goodness. Thou knowest, but I know 
not. Thouart powerful, but Iamnot. Thou 
art knower of secrets. O God, if Thon 
knowest that the matter which I am about 
to undertake is good for my religion, for my 
life, for my future, then make it enay, and 
prosper me in it. But if it is bad for my 
religion, my life, and my future, then put it 
away from me, and show me what is good." 
(Mishkat, book iv. 40.) 


SALATU L - ISTISOA" (De 
#Wate31), from sagy, “ Watering.” 
Pasha PAKAN prayers recited in the time of 
earth. 


SALATU 'L - JINAZAH (De 
Si——ai!). The funeral service. 


BURIAL OF TAB DEAD, JINASAH. | 


SALATU 'LJUM'AH Cas! Iko). 
Lit.“ The prayer of assembly.” The Friday 
Prayer. It consists of two rak'ahs recited 
at the time of gukr, or midday prayer on 
Friday. (FRIDAY, KHUTBAH.) 


SALATU 'L-KHAUF (byk! Do). 
The “Prayers of Fear.” Two rak'ahs of 
prayers recited first by one regiment and 
then by another in time of war, when the 
Osual prayers cannot be recited for fear oa 
the enemy. These prayers are founded upon 
an injunction in the Gur'in, Sirah iv. 103: 
« And when ye go to war in the land, it ehall 
be no sin for you to ourtail your prayers, if ye 
fear that the enemy come upon you.” This was 
also the Talmudic law (Tr. th iv. 4): 
“He that goetn in & dangerous place may 
pray & short prayer.” 


GALATU 1 KHU 80F pa 
Ba). ers said at an ecli 

of eng in Taling of two Paha ef 
prayer ishkat, book iv. ch. 1) 
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BALATU 'L-KUSOF (5 S1 De). 
Prayers at an eclipse of the sun, consisting 
2 "5 rak'ahs of prayer. (Mishkat, book iv. 
oh. li. 


SALATU 'L-MARIZ (ump 3de). 
“Prayer of the sick.” When a person is 
too sick to stand up in the usual prayers, he 
is allowed to recite them either in a reclining 
or sitting posture, provided he performs the 
osual ablutions. Itis ruled that he shall in 
such a case make the prostrations, &c., men- 
tally. (Raddu "-Muhtar, vol i. p. 891.) 


SALATU 'L-WITR (Jp! Be). 
The Witr prayers. The word witr means 
eithera unit, oran odd number, andis used 
for either sa single or odd number of rak'ah 
Penyar recited after the evening prayer 
(isha”). (Mishkat, book iv. ch. xxxvi.) 

There is considerable controversy amongat 
the learned doctors as to whether it is farz, 
wajib, or sunnah, but it is generally held to 
be sunnah, t.e. founded on the example of the 
Prophet, but with no divine command. 
Amongat the Hanafi seot, it is also known as 
Cbunitu 'I-Witr, but the Shafi'is recite the 
(dunut separately. 


SALATU 'R-RAGHA'IB” (dh 
Y). “A prayer for things de- 
sired.” Two rak'ah prayers recited by one 
Who desires some object in this world. Ac- 
cording to the orthodox, it is forbidden in 
Islim. (Raddu "-Muktar, vol.i. p. 717.) It 
is recited by some persons in the first week 
of the month Rajab. 


BALATU 'S-SAFAR (pke! ide). 
“Prayors of travel” A shortened recital of 
prayor allowed to travellers. It is founded 
on a tradition by Ya'la ibn Umaiyah, who 
says, "TI said to “Umar, 'God hath aaid, 
“ Wen ye goto war in the land, it shall be 
no sin for you to shorten your prayers if yo 
fear that the infidels may attack you”, but 
now verily we are safe in this journey, and 
yet wo shorten our prayera.' “Umar replied, 
“JI also wondered at the thing that astonished 
you: but the Prophet said, God hath done 
you & kindness im curtailing your prayers, 
therefore accept it, Ibn “Umar says, 'I tra- 
velled with the Prophet, and he did not say 
more than two rak'ahs of prayer, and Abu 
Bakrand "Umar and “Usmin did the same." 
Ibn 'Abbis says, "The Prophet used to say 
on a journey the noon and afternoon prayer 
together, and the sunset and evening prayer 
together.'” (Mishkat, book iv. ch. xlii.) 

The established prayers for a traveller are, 
thorefore, two rak'ahbs instead of the four farz 
rak'ahs at the noon and afternoon and even- 
ing prayers, and the usual two /arz at the 
morning and the usual three farg at the sun- 
sob prayerss all voluntary prayers being 
omitied. (Raddu 'I-Muktar, vol. i. p. 821.) 


SALATU 'T.TARAWIH (Sue 
j1). “Prayerof rest.” So called 


na of tte pause or rest made for ejacu- 
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Iations between every four rak'ahs. (“4bau 
T-Hagg.) 

Twenty rak'ah prayers recitedafter thonight 
prayer durinz the month of Ramagin. They 
are often followed with recitations known as 
zikrs (xiKnj, and form an exciting service of 
devotion. The Imim recites the Tarawih 
prayers with a loud voice. 

Aba Hurairah says: “ The Prophet used 
to encourage people to say night pruyers in 
Ramasin without ordering them positively, 
and would say, ' He who stands up in prayer 
at night, for the parposa of Obtaintag reward, 
will have all his sins pardoned', then the 
Prophet died, leaving the prayers of Ramasin 
inthis way.” It is said "Umar instituted the 
present custom of reciting the twenty ruk'ahs.” 
(Mishkat, book ir. cb. xsxxviii.)) (RAMATAN.) 


SALATU 'T-TASBIH (por! Bo). 
“Prayer of praise.” A form of prayer 
founded on the following tradition related by 
Ibn "Abbas, who saya :— 

“ Verily the Prophet said to my father, ' O 
“Abbas! O my anclo! shall I not give to you, 
shall I not present unto you, shall I not in- 
form you of a thing which covers acta of sin? 
When yon perform it, God will forgive your 
sins, your former sin, and your lattor sins, 
and those sins which you did unknowingly, 
and those which you did knowingly, your 
great sins,and your small sing, yoar disclosed 
sins and your concealed sins? It is this, 
namely, that you recite four rak'aha of 

rayer, and in each rak'ah recito the Fatihatu - 
-Kitab (ie. the Introductory chapter of 
tbe Gurn), and some other Surah of 
the @uar'in, and when you have recited 
these portions of the Gur'in in the position 
of @iyim, then say, “ Holiness to. God!” (Sub- 
hana 'Uahi), and "Praise be to Godl"” (Wa 
1-Hamdu li-'Ulahs), and “ There is no deity 
but God!” (Wa Ia Ilaha illa Kr Jap “ God 
ia most great!" (Wa 'Ilahu A , fifteon 
times. Then perform a rukii' and recite it 
ten times: then raise up your head and 
say it ten times, then make the eajdah and 
say it ten times: then raise your head and say 
it ten times, then make another sajdah, and 
say it ten times, then raise your head again 
and say it ten times : altogether seventy-five 
times in every rak'ah: and do this in each of 
the rak'sh, If you are able to say this form 
of prayer every day, then do so, but if not, 
do it once every Friday, and if not each week, 
then say it once sa month, and if not once & 
month, then sayit once a year,and if not once 
a year, then do it once in your lifetime.'" 
(Mishkat, book iv. ch. xli.) 

The foregoing is a striking illustration of 
the mechanical character of the Muslim reli- 
na as regarda its system of devotion 

ZIKR. 


SALE, The Law of. (aar'.) 


SALIB (see), “A crucifix, a 
cross.” (cxose.) 

ALIH (#30). A prophet men- 

daa in the Ta (Sarah BA h » who was 


sent to the tribes “Ad and Bamiid. Al- 
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Baisiwi says ho was the con of "Ubaid, the 
aon of Asaf, the son of Masih, the son of 
“Ubaid, the son of Hijzir, tho son of Samud. 
! Bocbart thinks he must bo the Pileg of 
| Genesis xi. 16. D'Herbelot makos him the 
Salah of Gonesis xi. 18. 
The following is the account of him in the 
"in, with the commentators' remarka in 
italics (neo Lane'o Selectione 2nd ed., by Mr. 
Stanley Lano Poole):— 

“And We sent unto the tribe of Thamood 
their brother Salih. Ho said? O my peo lo, 
$ worship God. Yo havo no other deity than 
: Him. A miraculous proof of my veracity hath 

come unto you from your Lord, this she- 
camel of God being & sign unto yoo. He 
had caused her, at their demand, to come orth 
Yrom the heart of a rock.) Therefore let her 
food in God's earth, and do her no harm, lest 
8 painful punishment seizeyon. And remem- 
bor how He hath appointed you ricegerents 
in the earth after (the tribe of) 'A'd, and 
given you 8 habitation in the earth: ye 
make yourselveg, on ita plains, pavilions 
wokerein ye dweli in summer, and cut the moun- 
tains into honses whercin ye dweli in winter. 
Remomber then the benofits of God, and do 
not evil in the earth, acting corraptly.—The 
chief who were elated with pride, among his 
paoplas said unto those who were estoemed 
weak, namely, to those who had believed 
among them, Do ye know that Sdlih hath been 
sent unto this? And they hamstru' the she- 
camel (Kuder (tbe son of Selif) doing s0 by 
their order slaying her with the sword): 
and they impiously tranagressed the com- 
mand of their Lord, and aaid, O Salih, bring 
upon us that punishment with which thou 
threatenest us for keling her, if thou be'fongj 
of the mpostles. And the violent convulsion 
(a great carthguake, and a cry from heaven) 
nssailed them, and in the mamang they were 
in their dwellings prostrate and dead. So he 
turned away from them, and said, 0 my 
people, I have bronght unto you the message 
of my Lord and given you faithful counsel 





but ye loved not faithful counsellors.” 
(Sirah vii. 71-77.) 
SALIK (aWu). Iit. “A tra- 


veller.” A term used by the mystics for a 
devotee, or one who has started on the kea- 


venly journey. (501) 


SALSABIL (Je). Lit. “The 
softly Howing. A fountain in Paradise, 
mentioned in the Gur'in in Surah Ixxvi. 19, 
and from which the Muslims in heaven are 
said to drink. “A gpring therein named 
Salsabil, and there shall go round about 
them immortal boys." 


SALUTATIONS. Arabic as-ealim 
(MIMIN), “ peace.” Taslim( pet), Heb. 
ubi shalom, the act of giving the prayer 
of penoe: pl. tasiimat. The duty of giving 
and ret a galutationis founded on ex- 
press injunctions in the Gur'in. 

Surah xxiv. Gl: “ When yo enter honses, 
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then greet each other with & salutation from 
God, the Blessed and the Good." 

Siirah iv. 88: “ When ye are salnted with 
n salutation, snlate ye with a better than it, 
or return the samo anlutation.” 

sAlI says that Muhammad establiahed it aa 
an incumbent duty that one Muslim shonld 
salute another. jaman The ordinary 
galutationg of the Muslim is “ as-Salamu 'alat- 
kum," i.e. “ Tho peace be on you,” And the 
usual reply is “Wa 'alai-kum as-salam," t.e. 
« And on you also be the pence." 

The supposed origin of this salutation Is 
Riven in a tradition by Abu Hurairah, who 
relatos that the Prophet said :— 

“God created Adam in his own likenesa, 
and his stature was sixty cubit: and God 
said to Adam, "Go and salute that party ot 
angels who are sitting down, and liston 
to their answer: for verily it shall be the 
salutation and reply for you and your chil- 
dren” Adam then went and said to the 
angela, ' as-Salamu salai-kum,' 4.6. "The peace 
be on you, and the angels replied, 'ae- 
Salamu 'alaika wa rahmatu Wah, ie. "The 
peace be on thee, and the mercy of God.'" 

This form is now usually given in reply 
by devout persons. (Sahihu 'I-Bukhari, 
p. M9) " 

Muhammad instructed his people as follows 
regarding the use of the salatation :— 

“The person riding must salute one on 
foot, and he whois walking must salute those 
who are sitting, and the smali must salute 
the larger, and the person of higher degree 
the lower, It ie tberefore & religious daty 
for the person of high degree, when mest- 
ing one of a lower degree: tbe giving of the 
Salim being regarded as & benediction. For,” 
says Muhammad, “the nearest people to God 
ara those who salute first. /” When & party is 
passing, it is suficient if one of them give the 
salutation, and, in like manner, it is sufRcient 
if one of the party return it of those sitting 
down.” 

The Jews in the time of Muhammad seem 
to have made the salutation & subject of an- 
noyance to Muhammad : for it is related whon 
they went to the Prophet they used to say, 
« As-sammu “alai-ka," “On you be oison." 
To which the Prophet always replied, "' Wa 
valai-ka," “ And on you." 

Usamah ibn Zaid says: “The Prophet 
onoe passed a mixed assembly of Muslim 
polytheists, idolatera, and Jews, and he gave 
the salutation, but he meant it only for the 
Muslims." 

Jarir relates that on one occasion the Pro- 
phet met a party of women, and gave them 
the snlutation. But this is contrary to the 
usual practice of Muhammadans and “Abdu 
"-Hagg, in his commentary on this tradition, 
saya: “This practice was pesuliar to the 
Prophet, for the laws of Islim forbid & man 
saluting & womau unless she is old." 

In the East it is usual to raise tho right 
hand (the raising of the left hand being dis- 
respeciful, as it is the hand used for laga 
ablutions) when giving the Salim, but 
custom, common thongh it be, is not in ao- 
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cordance with the traditions. For (Amr ibn 
Shu'aib relates, from his fore-fathers, that 
the Prophet said, “ He is not of us who likens 
himself to another, Do not copy the Jews 
orthe Chriatians in your salutation. For 
Jew's salutation is by raising his Aingsrs, and 
the Christians salute with the palm of the 
hand, (Mishkat, book xxii. ch. i. 

In Central Asia, the salutation is generally 
given without any motion of the body, in 
accordance with the above tradition. 


SALVATION. The Arabic word 
najit (Ik), “ salvation,” only occurs 
once in the Gur'in, namely, Sirah xl. 44: 
“Omy people! how is it that I bid you to 
salvation, but that ye bid me to the fire?” 
Nor is the word generally used in Muslim 
works of divinity, although the orthodox sect 
of Muslims claims for itself the title of Naji- 
yah, or those who are being saved. 

The word maghfirah, “ forgiveneas,” is fre- 

nently nsed in the Gur'in to express what 
@hristians understand by “ galvation”, also 
Islam, Iman, and Din, words which express 
the idea of a state of salration. 

According to Islim, a man obtains salva- 
tion by a recital of the Kalimah, or creed, 
but if,he be an evil doer, he will suffer tbe 
pains of a purgatorial fire until his sins are 
atoned for whilet he who has not accepted 
the Muslim creed will endure the pains of 
everlasting punishment. (ueii.) 


as: SAMAD (asa). “ The Eternal.” 
One of the ninety-nine names or attributes of 
God, It occurs once in the @ur'in, Sirah 
exii.: “ God the Eternal” 

In its original meaning, it implies a lord, 
becange one repairs to him in exigencies: or 
when applied to God, because affairs are 
stayed or rested on Him. Hence, according 
to al-Mukkam, in loco, and the Lisanu 'I-" Arab, 
it signifies the Being that continues for ever— 
the Eternal One. 


SAMAHAH (doles). 


OmuCn.) 


SAMARITAN. Jfas-sawra1.) 
A8-SAMI/ (aoee!). “ The Hearer.” 


One of the ninety-nine names or attributes of 
The word freguontly occurs in the 
Gur'in. 

A8-SAMIRI (cepet). Mentioned 
in the G@ur'in (Sirah xx. 87: “As-Simiri 
has led them astray”) aa the person who 
made the golden calf for the Children of 
Israel. In Professor Palmer's translation, it 
is rendered “the Samaritan," which is ac- 
cording to al-Baiziwi, who says his name 
was Misk ibn Zafar, of the tribe of Samari- 
tans. (mosrs.) 


BAMUEL. Arabic Iehmawil 


(Jarot), or Shamuil: Heb. long, 


reterred to in the Gur'in (Sirah ii. 247) as 
“the prophet” to whom the Children of 


(Brvari- 


BABRACEN 


Israel said, “ Raise for us a King, and we 
will fight for him in God's way.” 

Hussain, the commentator, says it is not 
guite certain who .he was. He was cither 
Yisha' ibn Nin, or Sham'in ibn Safiyd, or 
Ishmawil. (Tafsir-i- Husaini, p. 65.) 

The Kamalin give his name as Shamwil, 
but say it was originally Isma'i/, and that the 
meaning is the same. 


SAN'A' (smo). A city in al- 
Yaman, the Viceroy of which, Abrahatu '1- 
Ashram, an Abyssinian Christian, marched 
with a large army and some elephants upon 
Makkah, with the intention of destroying the 
Temple (see @ur'in, Sirah cv.) in the year 
Muhammad was born. Hence the year was 
known as that of the Elephant. 


SANAD (me). Int. “That on 
which one resta, as apillar or cushion.” An 
authority: a document: & warrant. A term 
used in Muslim law. 

The 


SANAM (ea), 20 asnam. 
word used in the @ur'in for an idol, eg. 
Sirah xiv. 38: “ Turn meand my sons away 
firom serving idols” (ivors.) 


SANCTUARY. 'The Prophet for- 
bade putting a murderer to death in a 
mosgue, but he may be takon by force from 
the mosgue and selain outside the building. 
The same rule applies to persons guilty of 
theft. (Mishkat, book iv. ch. viii.) 

The cuatom of sanctuary was derived from 
the Levitical law of refugo. The six cities being 
established as cities of refuge for the invo- 
luntary manslayor. The altar of burnt offer- 
ings was alsoa pince of refuge for those who 
had undesignedly committed smaller offencee. 
(Deut. xix. Il, 12: Joshua xx.) Acoording 
to Lecky (European Morals, vol ii. p. 42), 
the right of sanctuary was possessed by the 
Imperial statues and “by the Pagan temples. 
Bingham (Antigusttes, vol. ii. p. 554) anya it 
seems to have been introduced into the Ohris- 
tian Church by Constantine. 


SANDALS. (szors.) 
SAGAR (jl). “A scorchin 


heat.” According to the commentator, al- 
Baghawi it is the special division of hell set 
apart for the Magi. It is mentioned thus in 
the Gur'in :— 

Sirah liv. 48: “Taste yo the touch of 
sagar." 

urah Ixxiv. 26: “I will broil him in sagar! 

And what shall make thee know what sa 
is?” It leaveth nought and spareth nongbt, 
blackening the skin of man. 


SARACEN. SA term used by 
Christian writers for the followers of Muham- 
mad, and applied not only to the Arabu, but 
to the Turks and other Muslim nations. 

There is much uncertainty as to the origin 
of this word. The word Os Was 
used by Ptolemy and Pliny, and also by Am- 
mianus and Procopius, for certain Oriental 
tribes, long before the death of Muhammad 








SARAH 


(see Gibbon). Some etymologists derive it | 
from the Arabic aharg, “ the rising sun, the 
East” (see Wedgwood's Dict). Others from 
sahra, “aa desert,”—the people of the desert 
(see Webster). Gibbon thinks it may be from 
the Arabic 'saragah, “ theft,” denoting the 
thievish character of the nation, whilst some 
have even thought it may be derived from 
Sarah the wife of the Patriarch Abraham. 


SARAH. Arabic Sarah (3-), Heb. 
TTW, Greek Xdppa. Abraham's wife. 


Not mentioned by name in the Gur'in, butre- 
ferred to in Sirah xi. 74: “ And his wife was 


standing by laughing, and We gave her the 
glad tidings of Isaac, and of Jacob after 


Isaac.” 
SARAGAH (4,-). (reert.) 
SARF (Hye). (1) A term used 


for a special kind of sale or exchange. Ac- 
cording to the Hidayah, bai'u 's-sarf, or sarf 
sale, means a pure sale, of which the articles 
opposed to each other in exchange are both 
representatives of price, a8 gold for gold or 
silver for silver. (See Hamilton's idayah, 
vol. ii. p. 551.) 

(2) That part of grammar which relates to 
the declining of nouns and the conjugating of 
verbs. 


SARIH (ea). Erplicit or clear. 
A term used in Muslim law for that which ie 
express in contradistinction to that which is 
kinayahjor implied. For example, the Talagu 
'#-garih, is an explicit form of Givorce, whilst 
Taligu '-kinayah is an implied form of 
divorce, as when 8 man saya to his wife, 
« Thou art free." 


SARIG (3). Atbief. (rmert.) 
SATAN. Arabic Shaifan (cyseb). 


(pevit.) 


SATR ( Sardk A curtain or veil. 
A term used for the seclusion of women, 
called also hijab. In the Traditions it is 
Used for necessary and decent attire, babu 's- 
satr being a epecial chapter in the Mishkatu 
1. Masabih (hook iv. ch.ix.). The satr fora 
man being from the waist to the knee, and 
fora free woman from the neck to the feet: 
but for s slave girl from the waist to the knee 
asin the case ofa man, That part of the 
body which must be 80 covered is called 
“gurah or aurat, “shame or modesty,” from 
which the Hindustani word, “aurat, “a 
woman,” is derived. (HARIM, WOMEX.) 


SATTOGAH (We). Base coin. 
The term is used for & coin which is current 
amongst merchants, but is not receivedat the 
public treasury. Coins in which the pure 
eta aa era "7 are not considered base. 
(Boo Hamilton's Hidayah, vol. ii. p. 580.) 

SAUDAH (Soy-). One of the 
wives of Muhammad. She was tbe widow of 
Sakrin, a Garaish, and one of the early com- 
panions of the Prophet. Muhammad mar- 
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ried her within two months of the daath of 
Khadijah. (Muir's Life of Mahomet, new ed. 
p- 117.) She died A.H. 55. 


SAUL. Arabic Talut (my). Heb. 
bia Shaool. King of Israel. Mentioned 


T 


in the @ur'in as a king raised up of God to 
reign over Israel, to whom was given an OX- 
celient degree of knowledge and personal 
appearance. 
he following is the account given of Saul 

in the @ur'in, with Mr. Lane's rendering of 
the commentator's remarks in italice. (Mr. 
Stanley Lane Poole's 2nd Ed.) 

“Hast thou not considered the assembly 
of the children of Israel after ihe death of 
Moses, when they said unto @ prophet of 
theire, namely Samuel, Set up for us a king, 
under whom we will fight in the way of God? 
He said unto them, 1 fighting be prescribed 
as incumbent on you, will ye, peradventure, 
abstain from fighting? They replied, And 
wherefore should we not fight in the way of 
God, since we have been expelled from our 
babitations and our children by their having 
been taken prisoners and siain!—The people of 
Goliath (Jsloot) had done thus unto them.— 
But when fighting was commanded them, 
they turned back, excepting a few of them, 
who crossed the river with Saul. And God 
knoweth the offendera. And the prophet 
begged his Lord to send a king : whereupon he 
consented to send Saul. And their prophet 
said unto them, Verily God hath set up Saul 
as your king. They said, How shall he have 
the dominion over us, when we are more 
worthy of the dominion than he, (for he was 
not of the royal lineage, nor of the prophetic, 
and he wasa tanner, or a tender d. Rocks or 
herde,) and he hath not been en owed with 
ample wesith? He replied, Verily God hath 
chosen him as king over you, and incrensed 
him in largeness of knowledge and of body, 
(for he was the wisest of the children of Israel 
Gt that time, and the most comely of them, and 
the most perfect of them in make,) and God 
giveth his kingdom unto whom He pleaseth : 
and God is ample in His benaficence, knowing 
with respect to him who is worthy of the king- 
dom.—And hate Perpu said unto them, 
when they dema of hima sign in proof uf 
his kingship, Verily the sign of his E ship 
skali be that the ark shall come unto you (in 
ft were the images Of the prophets : God sent it 
down unto Adam, and it into thetr pos- 
session : but the Amalekites took it from them 
by force : and they used to seek victory thereby 
over their enemy, and to advance it in the fight, 
and to trust 'in it, as He—whose name be 
eralted/—hath saidy: therein is tranguillity 
SAKIMAH) from your rd,and relics of what 
the family of Moses and the family of Aaron 
have left: namely, the two shoes (or sandals) 
of Moses, and his rod, and the turban of 
Aaron, and a measure of' the manna that used 
to descend upon them, and the fragments o, 
the tables (of the Lawj: the angels » 
bearit. Verily in this shall bea sign unto 
you of his kingship, if ye be believers. dccord. 





SAUM 
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ingly the bore it between heaven and 
sih sohsle they looked at it, until they placed 
it by Saul, whereupon they acknow his 
kingskip, and hastened to the holy war: and 
he chose of their young men seventy thousand. 
“And when Saul went forth with the 
troops from Jerusalem, and it was violently 
hot weather, aud they demanded of him water, 
he said, Verily God will try you bya river, 
that the obedient among you, and the diso- 
bedient, may appear, (and it was between the 
Jordan cad Pesaing, and whoso drinketh 
thereof, he is not of my party (but he who 
tasteth not thereof, he is of my party), 
oxcepting him who takes forth a draught in 
na hand, sgp A satisfied therewith, Saw 
adding to tt: for he 48 of my party :—then 
hey Brauk thereof akundontiy. Pa bana a 
fewof them, who were content only with the 
kandful of water. It is related that it sufficed 
them for their own drinking and for their 
beasts, and they were three hundred and some- 
what more than ten. And when he had passed 
over it, he and those who believed with him, 
enay said, We have no power to-day to con- 
L against Goliath and his troops. And 
Ihey were cowardiy, and passed not over it. 
They who beld it as certain that they should 
meet God at the resurrection (and they were 
those who had passed over it) said, How many 
a small body of men hath overcome a great 
body by the permission (or will) of God! 
And God is with tho patient, to defend and 
aid,—And when they went forth to battle 
against Goliath and his troops, thoy said, O 
our Lord, pour upon us | met mpna and make 
Arm our feet, by sirengthening our hearts for 
Ike holywar, and help us against the unbe- 
lieving people !—And they routed thom b 
the permission (or will) of God, and David, 
who was in the army of Saul, slew Goliath." 
(Sirah ii. 247-252.) 


SAUM (pye). “Fasting.” The 
usual Arabic term used for this religious act 
whether during the Ramasin or at any other 
time. Its eguivalent iv Persian is rozah. 
(rasrina, RAMazAN.) 


SAUMU 'T-TATAWWU' (p 
&jull). A voluntary fast other than 
the month of Ramazan. 


SAUT (bye). (pirram.) 

SAWAB (wp). “ Recompensej 
reward": ey. Gur'in, Sirah ili. 195: “ A re- 
ward from God: for God, with Him aro tho 
bost rewards." 


as SAWADU 'L-A'ZAM (opa! 
erat Iit. “The exalted multi- 
ude.” A term uaod in tho Traditions and in 
Muslim theology for the Assembly of God, or 
the congrogation of faithful men, or for a 
large majority. 


BAWA'IM (pilye), pl. of Sa'imah. 
Flocks and hords which aro grazing and for 
which sakat must bo collectod. (xazat.) 


BEA 


SCHOOLS8. Arabic maktah (muSe), 
pl. makitih, madrasah (Lu), pl. 
madaris. According to Muslim law, all edu- 
cation shonid be carried on in connection 
with religious instruction, and conseguently 
schools are genorally attached to mosgues 
(epucariox.) 


SCRIPTURE, HOLY. The ex- 
reasion, “ Holy Scripture,” is rendered in 
ersian by Pak Nawishtah (Sxng OW), "tho 

Holy Writing,” its eguivalent in Arabic being 
al- Kitabu teMtugaddas (ym mu), the 
Holy Book," or Kalamu "Mah (SM AMS), “the 
Word of God.” Theso terma, whilst they are 
genorally understood by Muslims to refer to 
the Gur'in, more correctly include all books 
acknowlodged by Muhammadans to be tho 
Word of God. They profess to receive allthe 
Jewieh Soripturo and the New Testament as 
wellas the @ur'in as the revealed Word of 
God. (PROPHETS, INSPIBATION.) 


SCULPTURE Arabic angib 
(mle!). The making of carved, 
graven, Or sculptured figuros, is understood 
to be forbidden in the @ur'an under the term 
tanam ((), “anidol" (see Sirah xiv. 38): 
also in Sirah v. 92: “ Verily wine, and 
games of chance, and statues (ansah), and 
divining arrowa,aro an abomination of Satan's 
device. 

Conseguently sculpture is not allowed ac- 
cording to Muslim law, althongh ar-Righib 
says a ganam is that which diverte tho mind 
from God. 

“ The 


SEA. Arabic bahr ( 2 
sea,” al-bahr, is a term applied in the Gar'in 
to the Red Sea, known amongst Muhamma- 
dans as the Bahru “-GYulzum. (Rev Pap 
Sirahs ii. 47: vii. 184, “ The chips that sai 
like mountains in the sea,” are amongst tho 
“sigus” of God. (Seo Sirah xlii. 81.) In 
Sirah lii. 6, Muhammad swears by “the 
swelling sea.” In Sirah xvii. 68: “It is the 
Lord who drives the ships for you in the sea, 
that yo may scek after plenty from Him." In 
Sirah xviii. 109,it occurs as an illustration 
of tho boundless character of the Word of 
God. “ Were the sea ink for the words of 
my Lord, the sea would surely fail before the 
words of my Lord fail, aye, though wo 
brougbt as much ink again.” 

In Muhammadan works, in the Traditione 
and commontaries, the Arabic bahr is usod 
for large rivers, as the Eupbrates and the 


Nile, in the same sense as the Hobrew MY 
” 


ydm (bat the word nair, Hobrew “13 


ndhar, occurs in the Gur'in for “ rivers "). 

It is rolated that Muhammad said, “ Let 
nono but thrce classes of people cross the sea 
(for it hus fire under it which causos its 
troubled motion), namely, (1) those who per- 
form the Hajj, er 'Pilgrimago': (2) those 
who make the 'umrah, or ' visitation ": 1 
those who go forth to war." (Majma'u '- 
Bikar, vol i. p. 76.) 

















8SBAL OF PROPHEOY 


The following are the names of the sena as | 


current in Muhammadan literature :— 
Al-Bakru "-Akhzar, the Green or Indian 


Ocean. 

Al-Bahru "-Abyaz, the White or Medi- 
terranean Sea. 

Al-Bahru P-Aswad, the Black, or Euxine 


Sea. 
Al-Bahru "-Arrag, the Blue or Persian 


Sea. 

Al-Bakru 'l- @ulzum, or al-Bahru "-Ahmar, 
the Red Sea. 

Al-Bahru 'I-Lit, the Sea of Lot or Dead 


Sea. 

Al-Bahru "-Khizr, the sea of Khizr, the 
Osspian Sea. 

SEAL OF PROPHECY. Ehatimu 
'n-Nubawah (Iya! SW). A mole of 
an unusual size on the Prophet's back, which 
ja said to have been the divine seal which, 
aocording to the predictions of the Seriptarea, 
marked Mohammad as the “ Seal of the Pro- 
phets,” Khatimu 'n-Nabiyin. 

According to a tradition recorded in the 
Mishkatu "I-Masabih, book iii. ch. T, it was 
the size of the knob of a bridal canopy. 
Others say it was the siza of & pigeon's egg, 
or evan the size of a closed fist. 

Shaikh "Abdu 'I-Hagg says "it was & piece 
of fiesh, very brilliant in appesrance, and 
mceording to some traditions it had secretiy 
inscribed within it, ' God is one and has no 
Associate.” 

Abi Ramsi', whose family were akilled in 
wargery, offered to remove it, but Muhammad 

af saying, " The Physician thereof is He 
who pisoed it where it is. 
to another tradition, Muham- 
Abu Rampi', " Come bither and 
touch my baNg”, which he did, drawing his 
fingers over thewro hetical seal, and, behold ! 
tber6 was 8 colizotion of hairs upon the apot. 

Muir, new ed. p. 542.) 

“Abdu 'I-Hagg also saya it Miseppasred 
from the Prophet's back shortiy before his 
death. 

Itis not clear how far Muhammad encou- 
raged the belief in this supernatural sign of 
His prophetic mission, but from bis reply to 
Abi Ramga', it would not appear that he 
really attributed any 8 cial power to its 
existence. Penasnan 


SECTS OF ISLAM. Arabic Jirgah 

1. ' uhammad is re- 

(9 na Ang, his followers 
would be dividod into namerous religious 


socta. 

“Abdu 'Ilah ibn “Umar relates that the Pro- 
phet said: “ Verily it will happen to my 

ple even asit did to the Ohildren of Israel. 
The Ohildren of Israel were divided into 
seventy-two secta, and my people will be 
divided into seventy-three. Every one of 
these sects will go to Hell exce t one sect." 





The Companions said, “ O Prophet, whioh is 
that?” He said, “ The religion which is pro- 
fessod by me sud my Oompanione.” (Mish- 


by 
kat, book i. ch. vi. pt. 2) 
02 2 
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The number has, however, far exceeded 
the Prophet's predictions, for the secta of 
Islim even exceed in number and variety 
those of the Christian religion. , 

The Sunnis arrogate to tbemselves the 
title of the Najiyah, or those who are “ being 
saved” (as, indeed, do the other seots), but 
within the limits of the Sunni section of Mu- 
hammadans there are four which are esteemed 
“orthodox,” their differences consisting 
chiefly in minor differences of ritual, and in 
varied interpretations of Muslim law. These 
four orthodox sects or schools of interpreta- 
tion amongat the Sunnis, are the Hanafiyah, 
the Shafi'iyah, the Malakiyah, and the Ham- 
baliyah. 

1. The Hanafiyahs are found in Turkey, 
Central Asia, and North India. The founder 
of this sect was the Imim Abu Hanifah, who 
was born at al-Kufah, the capital of al-'Irtg, 
A.D. 702, or A.H. 80, at which time four of the 
Prophet's companions were still alive. He 
in the great oracle of jurisprudence, and (with 
his two pupils, the Imims Abu Yisuf and 
Muhammad) was the founder of the Hanafiyah 
Code of Law. 

2. The Shif'iyahs are found in South 
India and Egypt. The founder of this school 
of interpretation was Imim Muhammad ibu 
Idris as-Shafi'i', who was born at Asgalon, in 
Palestine, A.p. 767 (x.H. 160). 

3. The Malakiyahs prevail in Morocco, 
Barbary, and other parts of Africa, and were 
founded by Imim Malik, who was born at al- 
Madinah, A.D. 714 (A.H. 95). He enjoyed the 
permen acgusintance of Abi Hanifah, and 

& was considered the most learned man of 
his time. 

4. The Hambaliyahs were fonnded by 
Imim Abi “Abdi ih Ahmad ibn Muham- 
mad ibn Hambal, who was born at Baghdid, 
Ap. 780 (mm. 164). He attended the lec- 
tures delivered by asb-Shifi'i, by whorn he 
was instructed in the Traditions. His fol- 
lowers are foand in Eastern Arabia, and in 
some parts of Africa, but it is the least popu- 
lar of the four schools of interpretation. T 
have no Mufti at Makkah, whilst the other 
three sects are represented there. The Wah- 
habis rose from this seot. (WAHHABI. 

From the disciples of these four great 
Imims have proceeded an immense number of 
commentaries and other works, all differing 
on a variety of points in their constructions, 
sibonaa coinciding in their general prin- 
ciples. 

The Ghiyagu "-Lughat gives the following 
Parollaru ai the memar oeA socts, apoken 
of in the Traditions, arranging them h six 
divisions of twelve sects each, and concluding 
with the Najiyah, 'or.“ Orthodox ” Sunnis. 

I.—Tho Tetpriyah, “the Separatista,” who 
are divided into— 

1. “Alawiyah, who esteem the Khalifah 
“Ali to have been a Propati: 

2, Abadiyah, who hold that “Ali is divine, 

8 Shu'aitbi: who say YAlI was the first 
and best ef the Khalifaha. 

4. Ishagiyah, who say the ago of prophecy 
is not yet completed. 
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, Who hold that prayers can 
only be led by a descendant of “Ali. 

6. “Abbasiyah, who say al-Abbis, the 
uncle of Muhammad, was the only rightful 
Imim. 

7. Imdmiyah, who state that the world is 
never left without an Imam of the Bani 
Hashim to lead the prayers. 

8. Narisiyah, who say it is blasphemy for 
oye person to aay he is better than another. 

9. Tandsukhiyah, who believe in the trane- 
migration of souls. 

10. La'iniyah, those who curse the names 
of Talhah, Dabuir, and “Ayishah. 

11. Raji'iyuh, who believe that "Ali is 
hidden in the clouds and will return again to 
this earth. 

12. Murtaziyah, who say it is lawful for 
a Muslim to fight against his Imim. 


I.—The Kharijiyah, “the Aliens,” who 
aro divided into— 

1. Arragiyah, who say there is no holy 
vision now to be obtained by the song of men, 
as tho days of inspiration are past. 

2. Riyasiyah, who say & man is saved by 
good works, and not by faith. 

8. Sa'labiyah, who say God is indifferent 
to the actions of men, as though He were in 
a state of siee 

4. Jazimiyah, who hold true faith has not 
yet been made evident. 

5. iyah, who say to run away even 
from double the number of infidels is & mortal 
sin for Muslims. 

68. Kiiziyah, who say that the human body 
is not made ready for prayer unless the 
ablutions be such as entirely cleanse the 
body. 

7, Kansiyah, who do not regard the giving 
of zakat as necessary. 

8. Mu'tarilah, who maintain that evil 
actions are not according to the decree of 
God, and that the prayers of a sinful man 
are not acceptable to God, and that faith is 
of man's free will, and that the Gur'in is 
created, and that almegiving and prayer do 
not benefit the dead, and that there is no 
misan or kitab, &c., at the Day of Judg- 


ment. 

9. Maimiiniyah, who hold that belief in the 
Inseen is absurd. 

10. Muhkamiyah, who say God haa not re- 
yenled His will to mankind. 

11. Sirdjiyah, who believe the example of 
the saints & of no importance. 

12. Akhnasiyah, who hold that there is no 
punishment for sin. 


IIL.-—The Jabariyah, the “ Deniers of Free 
Will,” who are divided into— 

1, Mugtariyah, who hold that both good 
and ovil are entirely from God, and man is 
not responsible for his actions. 

2. Af'aliyak, who say man is responsible 
for his aotions although the power to do and 
to aotis alone from God. 

8. Ma'iyah, who believe that man possesson 
an entirely free will. 

4. Tarigiyah, who say faith without works 
will save a man. 


5. Zaidi 
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5. Bakhtiyah, who believe that as every 
mortal receives according to (od's special 
gift, it is not therefore lawful for one to give 
to another. 

6. Mutamanniyah, who hold that good 
works are those from which comfort and hap- 
pinesa are derived in this world. 

7. Kaslaniyah, they who say punishment 
and reward is inflicted by God only according 
to the actions of man. 

8. Habibiyah, who hold that as one friend 
never injures another, 80 God, who is & God 
ol love, does not punish his own creation. 

9. Khaufiyah, who say that just as a friend 
does not terrify his friend, so God does not 
terrify his people by judgments. 

10. Ftkriyah, who say contemplation is 
Gate than worship, and more pleasing to 

0 

11. Hasabiyah, who hold that in the world 
there is no such 2 thing as fate or predostina- 
tion, 

12. Hujjatiyah, who say that inasmuch ae 
God doeth everything and everything is of 
God, man cannot be made responsible for 
either good or evil, 


IV.—The Gadariyah, the “ Assertors of 
Free Will,” who are divided into— 

1. Ahadiyah, who accept the injunotians 
ot God, but not those of the Prophet. 

2. Sanawiyah, who say there are two 
eternal principles, good and evil, good 
being of Yazdin and evil being of Ahraman. 

8. Kaisaniyah, who say our actions are 
either the creation of God or they are not. 

2 4. Shaiginiyah, who deny the personality of 
tan 


atan, 

5. Sharikiyah, who say faith is ghair makh- 
(tg, or “ uncrented,” 

6. Wahmiyah, who say the actions of man 
are of no conseguence, whether they be good 
or evil, 

7. Ruwaidiyah, who maintain -that the 
world has an ebernal existence. 

8. Naga who say itis lawful to fight 
ugainst the Imam or Khalifah. 

9. Mutabarriyah, who say the repentance 
of sinners is not accepted by God. 

10. @isitiyah, who hold that the acguire- 
ment of wealth and learning is a relirioua 
duty ordered by God. 


11. Nagimiyah, who maintain that it is 
lawful to speak of the Almighty as a thing 
(sehat). 


12. Mutawallif iyah, wbo say it ia not 
Sud whether evil is by God's decree or 
not. 


V.—The Juhimiyah, the followers of Jahim 
ibn Safwain, who are divided into— 

1. Mu'aftaliyah, who say the names and 
attributes of God are created 

2, Mutarabiriyah, who hold that the power, 
knowledge, and purpose of God are created. 

8. Mutarigibiyah, wbo say God has & 


place. 
4. Waridiyah, who state that those who 
enter hell will never escape from it, and that 


& mumin, or “beliover,” will never enter 
hell 
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5. Hargiyah, who say the inhabitants of 
hell will so burn, that in time they will be an- 
nihilated. 


6. Makhlugiyah, who believe that the 
Gar'in, the Taurit, the Injil, and the Zubir 
are created. 

7. “Ibariyah, who say Muhammad was & 
learned man, and a& philosopher, but not a 
prophet. 

8. Finiyah, who say both Paradise and 
Hell will be annihilated. 

9. Zanidigiyah, who say the Mi'raj, or 
“#ascent of Muhammad to heaven,” was only 
In the spirit, and that the world is eternal, 
and that there is no Day of Judgment. 

10. Lafriyah, who hold that the Guar'in is 
not an inspired writing, but that ita instruc- 
tions are of God. 

11. Gabriyah, who say there is no puniah- 
ment in the grave. 

12, Wagifiyah, who state that it is not 
certain whether the @ur'in is create or un- 


create. 

VL—The Murjiyah, or “ Proorastinators,” 
who are divided into— 

1. Terigiyah, who say nothing is necessary 
but faith. 

3. Sh@'iyah, who maintain that when once a 

rson has repeated the Muhammadan creed 

6 is savod. 

8. Riajiyah, who believe that the worship 
of God is not necessary to piety, nor are good 
Works necessary. 

4. Shakkiyah, who say & man cannot be 
certain if he has faith or not, for faith is 
spirit. 

5. Ndihiyah, wbo say faith is knowledge, 
and those who do not know the command- 
ments of God have not faith. , 

6. “Amahyah, who say faith is but good 
works. 

7, Mangiisiyah, who say faith is sometimes 
less and sometimes more. 

8. Mustamiyah, who deprecate assurance 
in religion, bat say, “ we are believers if God 
wills it.” 

9. Ash'ariyah, who say giyads, or “ analo- 
gical reasoning, in matters of faith is un- 
lawful, 

10. Bid'iyah, who hold that it is a duty to 
obey & ruler, even if he give orders which are 


evil. 

11. Mushabbihiyah, who say God did lite- 
rally make Adam in his own image. 

12. Hashawiyah, who consider that in 
Muslim law there is no difference between 
wajib, sunnah, and mustahab. 

YIL.—Tho Najiyah, or “ Saved Ones,” make 
up the complete number of seventy-three. 

Mr. Sale traces all the Muhammadan sects 
to four sources :— 

1. The Mu'tariliyahs, the followers of 
Wagil ibn “Ati, who may be said to have been 
the first Inventor of sckolastic divinity in 


Islim. 
9, The Sifatiyahs, or Attributists, who hold 
the contrary opinions of the Mu'tasiliyahs. 


8. The Aha: Siyaha, or'Aliens. Those who 
revolted from “Ali. 
4 The Shi'aks, or the followers of "Ali 
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The author of the Sharhu 'I- Muwdgif says 
there are cight leading divisions of the secta 
of Islkm :— 

1. The Mu'tasilah. 

2. The Shi'ahs. 


4. The Murjiyah. 

5. The Najjariyah. 

6. The Jabariyah. 

7. The Mushabbihiyah. 

8. The Nijiyah. 

Foran account of these leading seots, the 
reader ia referred to the articles under their 
respective titles. 

hsikh “Abdu 'I-Gfdir says there are not 
less than 150 secta in Islim. 


SERMON. The oration delivered 
at the Friday midday prayer is called the 
khutbah (Kelas) : @xhortations at any other 
time are termed wa'g (ha), The former is 
an entablished custom in Islam, and the dis- 
course is always delivered at the Masjidu 'I- 
Jami", or principal mosgne, on Fridays, but 
sermons on other occasione althongh they 
arein accordance with the practice of Mu- 
hammad, are not common. Very few Mau: 
Iawis preach except on Fridays. (xavruan.) 


SERPENT, Arabic kaiyah (ke), 
occurs in the Gur'in once for the span 
made from Moses rod (Sirah ii. 21). 
word used in another place (Birah vii. 104) 


is mbin (Yk). The Hebrew ia) 


tanneen is also used for & large serpent in 

Muslim books, but it does not oocur in the 
r'kn. : 

In the @ur'in, Sirah ii. 84, it is said Satan 

made Adam and Eve to backslide and "' drove 

them ont from what they were in,” but no men- 

tion is made of the serpent. 

The commentators say that when the devil 
attempted to get into Eden to tempt Adam, 
ho was sto Fi by the angolio guard at the 
gate of Paradise, whereupon he begged of 
the animals to carry him in to #peak to Adam 
and his wife, but they all refased excopt the 
serpent, who took between his testh and 
s0 introduced him to our first parents. (Taf- 
giru 1-/Azisi, p. 124.) 

BETH. Arabic Shig (4-08): Heb. 
MW Sheth. The third son of Adam. A 


prophet to whom it is said God revoaled 
fifty small portions of soriptare. (prorsets. 
In the fourth century there oxisted in 

& sect of gnostics, calling themselves Sethians, 
who regarded Seth as a divine emanation. 
(Neander'sCh. Hist., vol. ii. p. 115), which will 
account for Muhammad classing him as an 
inspired propbet with & revelation. 


SEVEN DIALECT8. Arabic 
Bab'atu Ahruf (Jl lam). The 
Prophet is related to have said that the 
Gur'in was revealod in seven dialects (Mish- 


kat, book ii. oh. ii.). The word akruf, trans- 
Iated “ dialects,” may admit of two 
tations Some understand it to Insan that 
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the Gur'in contains seven kinde of revela- 
tion:  Commandment (amr), prohibition 
(nahy), history (gissah), parable (nigal), ox- 
hortation (wa'g), promises (wa'dah), and 
threatening (wa'id), But the more common 
interpretation of ahruf'is “ dialecta,” by which 
is underatood that by changing the. infdec- 
tions and accentuations of worda, the text of 
the Gur'in may be read in the then existing 
“seven dialocte” of Arabia, namely, Guraish, 
Taiy, Hawizin, Yaman, Sagif, Huzsil, Tamim. 
(ovr'an.) 

SEVEN SALAMS. even verses 
of the Gur'in, in which the word salim (pke), 
“ pence," oocurs :—— 

Sirah xxxvi. 88: “ Peace shali be tho word 
Anya unto the righteous by a merciful 


Siirah xxxvil, 77: “ Peuce be on Noah and 
on all creatures.” 

Sirah xxxvii. 109: « Peace be on Abra- 
ham.” 


Sirah xxxvii, 120: “ Peace be on Moses 
and Aaron,” 

Sirah xxxvii. 180: « Peace be on Elias.” 

Sbrah xxxvii. 181: “ Pecce be on His 
apostles.” 

Sirah xcvii. 8: “ Itis peace until the break- 
ing.of the morn." 
“here Vorses are recited by the religious 
Muslim during sickness, or in seasong of 
danger or distress. In some parts of Isiim 
it is customary to write these seven verses of 
the Gur'kn on paperand then to wash off the 
ink and drink it as & charm against evil, 


SHABAN (ukas). Lit. “The 
month of separation.” The eighth month of 
the Muhammadan year, So-called because 
the Arabs used to separate themselven in 
search of water during tbis month. 


SHAB-I-BARAT (wly cd). The 


Persian title for the fifteenth day of the 
month Sha'bin, wbich js called in Arabic 
Lailatu 'n-nigf min Sha'bin, or “the night of 
the middle of Sha'bin.” 

On this night, Muhammad said, God regis- 
ters annually all the actions of mankind 
which they are to perform Guring the year: 
and that all the children of men, wbo are to 
be born and to die in the year, are recorded, 
Muhammad, it is said, enjoined his followers 
to koop awake the whole night, to repeat one 
hundred rak'ah prayers, and to fast the next 
day: but there are generally great rejoicinge 
instead of a fast, and larye sums of money 
are apent in firoworke. It is the « Guy 
Fawkes Day” of India, being the night for 
display of fireworkas. 

he Shab-i-Bardt is said to bo reforred to 
in the xurvth Sirah of the Gur'in, verse 2, 
2s “the night on which all things are dis- 
posed in wisdom," although the commenta- 
tors are not agreod as to whether the verse 
alludge to this night or the Shab-i- dadr, on 
the 27th of the month of Ramasin. 

The Shab-i-Bardt is freguently confounded 
with the Latlatu 'I-(Jadr, or, as it is called in 
India, the Shab-i- Jadr 








ASH-SHAFI'I 
SHAB-I-GADR (,» v4). (rar 


LATU 'L-GADR.) 


SHADI (vw). Persian. Lift. 


“ Festivity,” The ordinary term used for 


Weddings amongst Persian and Urdu-speaking 


peoples. In Arabic the term is turs (ump). 


(marrracr.) 


SHADIDU 'L-GUWA (cg! span), 
Lit. “One terrible in power.” “A title given 
tothe agent of inspiration in the Saratu 'I- 
Najm (lili), verse 5: « Verily the @or'in is 
no other than a revelation revealed to him : 
one terrible in power (shadidu '-guwa) taught 
it biro.” 

Commentators are unanimous in assigoing 
this title to the angel Gabriel 


SHAF' (ats), A term ured for 
rak'ahs of prayer when recited in pairs, 


SHAFA'AH (Sela). (rvrercrs. 
810N.) 

A8sH-SHATFT'I (aa), Imim 
Muhammad ibn Idris as 1-ShAA'i, the founder 
of one of the four orthodox sects of Sunnis, 
was born st Askalon in Palestine A.H. 150. 
Ho was of the same tribe gg the Prophet, 
and is distinguished by the appellation of 
al-Imimu 'I-Mutftalibi, or Guraish Muttalibi, 
because of his descent from the Prophet's 
grandfather, “Abdu 'I-Muttalib. He derired 
his patronymic ssh-Shaf'i from his grand- 
father, Shafi'i Ibn as-Sa'ib, His family were 
at first among the most inveterate of Mu- 
hammad's #nemies. His father, Peta the 
standard of the tribe of Hisbim at the battle 
of Badr, was taken prisoner by the Muslirns, 
but released on ransom, and afterwards be- 
Came & convert to Islim. Ash-Shaf'i is 
reported by Muslim writers to be the most 
aceurate of all the traditionista, and, if their 
accounts be well founded, nature had indeed 
endowed him with extraordinary talenta for 
excelling in that specios of literature. It is 
said that at seven years of age he had got 
the whole @ur'in by rote, at ten he had 
committed to memory the Muwatta' of 
Milik, and at fifteon he obtained the rank 
of Mufti, He passed the earlier part of his 
life at Gaza, in Pnlestine (which has oc- 
casioned many to think he was born in tbat 
place): there he completed his education 
and afterwards removed to Makkah. He 
came to Baghdid A.H. 195, where he gave 
lectures on tbe traditione, and composed his 
Arat work, entitled al- Usil, From Baghdad 
ho went on a pilgrimage to Makkah, and 
from thence afterwards passed into Egypt, 
Where he met with Imim Malik It does 
Not appear that he ever returned from that 
country, but spent the remainder of his life 
there, dividing his time between the exercises 
of religion, the instruction of tbe ignorant, 
and the composition of his later works, He 
died at Cairo mu. 204. Although he was 
forty-seven years of age before he begun to 
publish, and died at Afty-four, his works are 
more voluminous than those of any other 


! Muslim doctor. He was & great enemy to 
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the saholastic divines, and most of his pro- 
ductioms (especially upon theology), were 
written with & view to controvert their 
absurdities. He is said to have been the 
first who reduced the science of Jurispru- 
dence into a regular system, and to have 
made & systematic collection of traditions. 
Imim Hambal remarks that until the time 
of aah-Shifi'i men did not know how to 
distinguish between the traditions that were 
in force and those that were cancelled. His 
Brat work was, as before-mentioned, the 
Usil, or “fundamentals,” containing all the 
peimeipia of the Muslim civil and canon law. 

8 next literary productions were the Sunan 
and Mamad, both works on the traditional 
law, which are held in high estimation among 
the Sunnis. His worke upon practical di- 
vinity are various, and those upon theology 
consist of fourteen volumes. His tomb is 
still to be seen at Cairo, where the famous 
Salihu 'd-din afterwards (A.H. 587) tounded 
& college for the preservation of his works 
and the propagation of his doctrines. The 
mosgue at Hirab was built by Sultin Ghiyaisu 
'd-Din for the same purpose. Imim ash- 
ShAf'T is said to have been a person of acute 
discernment and agreeable conversation. His 
reverence for God was such tbat he never 
was heard to mention his name except in 
prayer, His manners were mild and ingra- 
tiating, and he reprobated all unnecessary 
moroseness or severity in a teacher, it being 
& saying of his that whoever advised his 
brother tenderly and in private did him & 
service, but that public reproof could only 
operate as a reproach. His Geanapa pupils 
were Imim Ahmad ibn Hambal and az- 
Zuhairi, the former of whom afterwards 
founded & sect (HANBAL). 

The Shkfi'i sect of Sunnis is chiedy met 
with in Egypt and Arabia. 


SHAGHAR (ws). A double 
treaty of marriage common amongst the 
pagan Arabs, viz. the man marrying the 
sister or daughter of another and in return 
giving “his sister or daughter in order to 
avoid paying the usual dower. It is @trictly 
forbidden by the Muhammadan religion (see 
Mishkat, book xii. ch. 11), although it is 
even now practised by the people of Central 
Asia 


SHAH (3w). Persian. “A King.” 
A title nsually given to members of the 
Ascetic order, and to Saiyids, as Fagir 
Shih, Akbar Shah. It has, however, become 
& common addition to surnames, both in 
India and other countries, and no longer 
denotes a position of dignity. 


SHAHADAH (Isya). “ Evidence.” 


(wrrvessrs.) Martyrdom. (otantras) 


SHAHID (5x68). (MARTYES, WIT- 
NR88.) - 

asm-SHAHID (50411). “The 
Witness.” One of the ninety-nine names or 
attributer of God. It freguently occurs in 
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the Gur'in for the Almighty (4g. Sarah ili. 
98) as one who seeth all things. 


SHAHINSHAH Moman « A 
Persian title given to the King of Persia— 
“ King of Kings.” It is a title striotly for- 
bidden in Traditions, in which it is related 
that Muhammad said “' King of Kings' is 
the vilest name you can call a man, for there 
ig no other King of Kings but God.” (Mishkat, 
book xxii. ch. viii.) 


SHAIKU (#8), pl. shuyukh, ash- 
yakh, or mashayi kh. A venerable old man. 
A man above fifty years of age. A man of 
authority. A superior of an order of Dar- 
weshes. ' Shaykhu "-Islam, & title given to 
thea chief Maulawi or Gigi of the cities of 
Constantinople, Cairo, Damascus, &ec. 


SHAITAN (vs). (pevis.) 
SHAJJAH (des), pl. shijij. 


(wovnps.) 


SHAKING HANDS. Arabic 
mugdfahah (kmjkee). Is enjoined in 
the Traditions, and is founded upon the 
express example of Muhammad himself. 

Al-Bara' ibn /Azib says the Propbet said, 
« There are no two Muslims who meet and 
shake hands but tbeir sine will be forgiven 
them before they separate.” (Mishkat, book 
xxti. ob. din) 


Ama-SHAKUR ( P red “The 
Acknowledger of Thanksgiving.” One of the 
ninety-nine special attributes of the Al- 
migbty. urin, Sirah xxxv. 27: " Verily 
He (God) is forgiring, and an acknowledger 
of thankagiving.” When used for anyone 
but God it-means one who is grateful, «g 
Gur'in, Sirah xxxiv. 12: " Few of my sor- 
yants are grateful.” 


Asm-8HA'M (pW31). it. “ That 
which is on the left-hand (looking to the 
rising sun),” ie. the northern country to 
Makkah. Syria. 


Asa-SHAMS (yee). oo" The 
San.” The title of the xoist Surah of the 
Gur'in, which begins with tbe word. 


SHANGU 'S-SADR (3d! 4). 
Lit. " The splitting open of the heart.” Anas 
relates that “the Angel Gabriel came to the 
Prophet, when he was playing with boys, 
and took hold of him, and laid him on the 
ground, and split open bis heart,and brought 
onta little bag of blood, and said to Mu- 
hammad, "This is the devil's part of you. 
After this, Gabriel washed the Prophet's 
heart with zamzam water, then sewed it up 
and replaced it. Then the boys who were 
with the Prophet came running to his nurse, 
saying, ' Verily Muhammad is killed.'” Anas 
also says that he “ had seen the marks of the 
sewing in the Prophet's breast.” (Mishkat, 
book xxiv. cb. vi.) 

According to the commentators al-Baisawi, 
al-Kamilin, and Husain, the first verse of 
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the xcrvth Siirah of the Gar'in refers to this 
event: “ Have we not opened thy breast for 
thee, and taken Off from thee thy burden, 
which galled thy back?” But it seema 
probable that this simple verse of one of the 
earliest chapters of the Gur'in refers merely 
to the enlightenment of Muhammad's heart, 
and that his followers afterwards in vented 
the miracle in order to give a supernatural! 
turn to the psseage. (xnunAnnAn. 


SHAR' (6). (raw) 


SHARAB (ts). In its original 
meaning, “that which is drunk.” A drink. 
Always applied to wine and intoxicating 
drink3. In mystic Writings, sharab, « wine," 
signifies the dominion of Divine love over 
the heart of man. 


SHARH (ey). Lit. « Expound- 
ing.” A term used for a commentary written 
in explanation of any book or treatise, as 
distinguished from tafsir, which is used only 
for a commentary of the Gur'in. These 
@xpositiona are written either in the text, or 
on the side of ths book or treatise they 
attempt to expound. The term, however, 
generally used for marginal notes is hashiyah. 
For example, the Tanwiru "-Absar is the 
matn, or text, of a great work on Muham- 
madan laws, written by Shamsu 'd-Din Mu- 
hammad A.x. 995: the Durru "-Mukhter is 
a@ sharh, or commentary written on that work 
by “Ali 'd-Din Muhammad, a.m. 1088: and 
the Hashiyah, or na Hy notes on these two 
Works, is the Raddu '-Muktar, by Muhammad 


Amin. 


SHARYAH (aga). The law, in- 
cluding both the teaching of the @ur'in and 
O ag traditional sayings of Muhammad. 
LAY. 


SHART (bs). The conditions of 
marriage, of contrscts, &c. 


SHAVING. ' Tho shaving of the 
beard is forbidden in the Traditions, for Ibn 
'Umar relates that the Prophet said: “Do 
the opposite of the polytheistss let your 
beards grow long and olip your mustachios.” 
The shaving of the head js allowed, provided 
the whole and not & part is shaven, for the 
Prophet said: “ Shave off all the hair of the 
hand or let it alone. (Mishkat, xx. cb. iv. 

t. 8. 
P In Na Bian itis the custom to shave 
the head, but not in other parts of Islim. 


SHAVING THE HEAD. Arabis 
tahlig (Sel). Forbidden in the 
Hadis Nora an xir. ch. 2 althongh 
it is most common amongst the Muhamma- 
dans of India and Central Asia. 

SHAWWAL (Ja). Lit. “The 
month of raising the tail” The tenth month 
of the Muhammadan year. For a discussion 
of the meaning of the title of this month, see 
Lane's Arabic Dict. in loco.) 


SHA'YA' (oas), (rsaram.) 








SHI'AH 
SHECHINA. (sarrnan, TABUT.) 
SHEM. Arabic Sim (el). Ason 


of Noah. Not mentioned in the Gur'in, but 
his name is given in commentaries. 


SHIAH (dae6). Lit. “ Followers.” 
The followers of “Ali, Arat cousin of Mu- 
hammand and the husband of his daughter 
Fatimah. The Shi'ahs maintain that “Ali 
was the first legitimate Imam or Khalifah, or 
3uccessor, tothe Prophet, and therefore reject 
Abu Bakr, "Umar, and “Usman, the first three 
Khalifaha of the Sunni Muslims, as usurpers. 
They are also called the Imamiyahs, because 
they believe the Muslim religion consista in 
the true knowledge of the Imam or rightful 
leaderg of the faithful Also the /sna- 
'ashariyah, or the twelreans, as followers of 
the fvelve Imims. The Sunni Muslima call 
them the Rafisi, or the forsakers of the 
truth. The Shi'ahs strennously maintain 
that they are the “ orthodox " Muslims, and 
arrogate to themselves (as do also the 
Sunnis) the title of a-Hu'minin, or tha 
“True Believers.” 

The apirit of division, which appeared 
among the followers of Muhammad, even 
before his death, broke out with greater 
Violence after it: and the rapid strides of his 
succegsors to even imperial power, only af- 
forded & wider sphere for ambition The 
great and radical difference between the 
Shi'ahs and Sunnis, s3 we have already re- 
marked, arises from the former maintaining 
the divine and indefeasible right of “Ali to 
succeed to the Khalifate on the death of the 
Prophet. “Ali's claims, they assert, rested on 
his nearness of kindred to Muhammad, of 
whom he was a Cousin, and on his having 
married Fitimah, the only offapring of the 
Prophet which survived him. They also 
&asert that ho was expresaly declared his 
succesaor by the Prophet iimsolt, inder 
direct guidance from God. 

The text guoted in defence of the divine 
institution of the Khalifate in the Prophet's 
Own family, is the 118th verse of the Siiratu 
'-Bagarah, or the Second Chapter of the 
Gur'in, which renda :— 

“ And when his Lord tried Abraham with 
Words and he fulflled them, He said, “I am 
about to make of thee an IMAM to mankind ', 
he said, " Uf my offapring also?! “My cove- 
nant,' said God, “embraceth not evil doers,”" 

According to the Shi'ahs, this passaga 
shows that the Imimate, or Khalifate, is & 
divine Institution, and the poasessor thereof 
must beof the seed of Abraham. This the 
Sunnis would also admit, as they hold that 
the true Khalifah can only be one of the 
Guraish tribe IKBatrrag), but from the ex- 
pression, “my covenant embraceth not evil 
doers,” the Shi'ah doctors establish the super- 
natural character of the Khalifate, and hold 
that the divinely appointed leader must 
himself be without spot or blemish or cupa- 
city to sin. The primeval creation of SAH is 
therefore a dogma of the Shi'ah faith. 


The author of the Hayatu '- ulah (Mer 
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rick's ed, p. 4), says: “The Prophet de- 
clared that the Most High had created him, 
and “Ali and Fatimah, and Hasan and Husain, 
before the creation of Adam, and when as yet 
there was neither heaven, nor earth, nor dark- 
ness, nor light, nor sun, nor moon, nor para- 
dise, nor bell." (HAGIGATU 'L-MUHAMMADIYAH.) 

The Shi'ah traditions also give very lengthy 
accounts of the nomination of “Ali by the 
Prophet to be his successor. The following 
is the account given in the Hayatu 'I-Gulib 
(p. 334) — 

“When the ceremonios of tbe pilgrimage 
were completed, the Prophet, attended by 
“Ali, and the Muslims, left Makkah for al- 
Madinah. On reacking Ghadirkhum, the 
Prophet halted, although that place had 
never been known as a@ stopping-place for 
caravans because it had neither water nor 
pasturage. The reason for stopping at this 
place being a direct message from the Al- 
mighty. The Prophet had received divine 
messages on the subject before, but He had 
not before expreesly appointed the time of 
“A1Vs inauguration." 5 4 

4 » 


“Ag the day was very bot, the Prophet 


ordered them to take shelter under some | 


thorn trees, Having ordered all tbe camel- 
saddles to be piled up for a pulpit, he com- 
manded a herald to summon the people 
around him. Most of them had bound their 
cloaka on their feet as a protection from the 
excessive heat. When all the people were 
mssembled, the Prophet ascended the pulpit 
made of camel-saddles, and, calling to bim 
the Commander of the Faithful (“Ali), placed 
him on his right hand. Muhammad then 
gave praise to God, and foretold his own 
death, saying that he had been callad to the 
gate of God. He then said, “TI leave among 
you the Book of God, to which, wbile you 
adhere, you will never go ar I leave 
with you the members of e family who can- 
not be separated from the Book of God until 
both they and the Book join me at the foun- 
tain of al-Kaugar” (rausaR.) He then, 
with a loud voice, said," Am I not dearer to 
you than your own lives?' And all the 
people said, ' Yes' He then took the hands 
of "All and raised them up 80 high, that the 
white of his arm-pits appeared, and said, 
“ Whosoever from his hsart receives me as his 
master, then let him receive “Ali. O Lord, 
befriend “Ali. Be the enemy of all his ene- 
mies. Help all who help him, and forsake 
all who forsake bim. " 

The writer also say8 :— 

“ Certain autborities, both Shi'ah and 
Sunni, declare that when the Prophet died, 
the hypocritical Muhijirs and Angars, such as 
Abu Bakr, Umar, and “Abdu 'y-Rahman ibnu 
"-Auf, instead of visiting the family of the 
Prophet to comfort them at the time of bis 
death, assembled at the abode of the Bana 
Seudah, and plotted to seize the Khalifato. 
Most of them did not perform the prayers at 
the Prophet's burial, sithongh “Ali sent to 
call them for the al rg This plan was to 
make Abi Bakr Eha ah, and for this they 
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had plotted in the Prophet's lifetime. The 
hypocritical Ansara, however, wished to make 
Sa'd ibnu 'I-Abadah Khalifah, but they were 
over-ruled by the Muhijirs. A certain man 
brought the information that Abi Bakr was 
constituted Khalifah, when “Ali was in the 
act of filling in the earth of the Prophet's 
grave, and said that the hypocrites had 
feared that if they waited till the funeral 
ceremony was over, they would not succeed 
in their design of depriving “Ali of his rights. 
“Ali laid his spade on the ground and recited 
the first verses of the xxrxth Sirah of the 
@ur'in: #A. LL. M. Do men reckon that they 
will be left alone who say, “ We believe,” and 
not be tried? We did try those who were 
before them, and God will surely know those 
who are truthful, and be will surely know 
those who are liars.'” 

The Shi'ahs believe that at this time God 
made special revelations to Fitimah, the 
Propbet's daughter, and "Alis wife. These 
revelations are said to have been possessed by 
the last of the Imams, al-Mahdi, and to be 
atillin his possession (mAnDI.) 

It need scarcely be added that the Sunni 
writers deny every word of there traditions. 

The strong hand of the Sunni Khalifah 
Umar kept the claims of “Ali in abeyance 
but when "Umar died, the Khalifate was 
offered to “Ali, on condition that he would 
govern according to the Gur'in, and tho tra- 
ditions as received by the Sunnis. The 
answer of "Ali not being deemed satisfactory, 
the election devolved upon “Usman (Othman 
Usmin was assassinated A.H. 85, and 'A 
was elected on his own terms, in spite of the 
oppositlan of “Ayishah, the favourite wife of 
the Prophet, who had become a great in- 
fuence in Islim. 

One of the first acts of "Ali was to recall 
Mu'awiyah from Syria. Mu'iwiyah refused, 
and then ciaimed the Khalifate for himself. 
His claims were supported by “Ayishah. Ali 
was eventually assaasinated at Kiifah, A.H. 
4O,and upon his death his son Hasan was 
elected Khalifah, but he resigned it in favour 
of Mu'awiyah, on the condition that he shonld 
resume it on the death of the latter. Mu'i- 
wiyah consented to this arrangement, al- 
though secretly determining that his own son 
Yazid should be his succeseor. 

Upon the death of Mu'awiyah, a.m. 60, his 
son Yazid, “the Polluted,” obtained the posi- 
sition of Imim or Khalifah, without the form 
of election, and with this event commenced 
the great Shi'ah achism, which has divided 
the forces of Islam until this day. 

The man , or “orthodox” sect of the 
Shi'shs, the Imamiyahs, receive the following 
as the rightfal Pe ja 

1. “Ali, the son-in-law of the Prophet. 

2. Al-Hasan, the son of 'Ali. 

3. Al-Husain, the second son of "Ali. 

4. “Ali, surnamed Zainu Abidin, the son 
of al-Husain. 

5. Muhammad al-Bagir, son of Zainu '1- 
“Abidin. 

6. Ja'far as-Sadig, son of Muhammad al- 
Bagir. 
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7. Misi al-Kizim, son of Ja'far 
8. Ar-Rari, son of Mosa. 
9. Muhammad at-Tagi, son of ar-Razri. 


10. “Ali an-Nagi, son of Muhammad at. ' 


Tagi. 

1l. Al-Hasan al-“Askari, son of "Ali an- 
Nagi. 

12. Muhammad, son of al-Hasan sl-Askari, 
or the Iwim al-Mahdi, who is supposed by 
the Shi'aha to be still alive, though he has 
Wwitbdrawn for & time, and they say he will 
again appesr in the Iaet days as the Mahdi, 
or “ Director," which the Prophet prophesied 
would appear before the Day of Judgment. 
(xampr. 

The Imamites trace the descent of this 
Imam Muhammad as direct from “Ali, thus 
making him the twelfth lawful Imim,on which 
acconnt they are called the Iena-ashariyah, 
or the “Twelveana.” They assert that this 
last Imim, whilet still a boy, being perse- 
cuted by the Abbaside Khalifahs, disappeared 
down a well in the Courtyard of a house at 
Hillah near Baghdid, and Ibn Khaldun says, 
50 late as even in his day, devout Shi'ehs 
Would assemble every evening after sunset 
at this wolland entreat the absent Imim to 
ai ma again on earth. 

the present day, during the absence of 
the Imim, the Shi'ahs appeal to the Mujta- 
kidin, or “enlightened doctors of the law,” 
whose opinion is final on all matters, both 
temporal and spiritual. 

There hare been two great sohisms in the 
Suopession of the Imims, the first upon the 
death of "Ali Zainu 'I-“Abidin, when part of 
the seoct adhered to his son Zaid, the founder 
of the Zaidiyah sect. And the second on tbe 
death of ag-Sidig, when bis father nominated 
his second son, Musa al-Kigim, as his sucoes- 
50r, instead of allowing the Khalifate to go in 
Iemi'ils family those who adhered to Iemi'ils 
family being called Jema'iliyah. The great 
body of the Shi'ahs acknowledge Musi al- 
Kigim and his descendants as the true 
Imlkms 


The Ismi'Ilhyah, like the Twelveans, 
make profession of a loyal attachment to the 
canse of Al, Their sohism was occasioned 
by a dispute regarding the succession to the 
Imbmate on the death of Imam Ja'far Sadig. 
Jafar had four sons, the eldest of whom was 
Ism#'l One day, however, Iemi'il was seen in 
& stateof inebriety, and bis father disinherited 
him, and appointed his son Misi. The 

ter number of the Shi'ahs accepted this 
lecision, but a smali number, who regarded 
the drunkenness of the Imim as an evidence 
that ho sccepted the hidden meaning and not 
the legal preocepts of Islim (D, remained 
attached to Isri'!l. They say from the time 
of 'Ali tothe death of Muhammad, the son of 
Ismi Il, the Imims were Visible, but from his 
death commenced the succession of concesled 
Imims. The fourth of these « concealed ” 
Imkms was & certain “Abdu lih, who lived 
sbont the third century of the Hijrah. 

The contentions of the Shi'abs egarding 
the succession have become endless, & | 
of the proverbial seventy-three sects of Islim, 
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! not fewer than thirty-two are assigned to the 
| Sbi'ahs, 


and, according to the Sharhu ". 
Muwigif, there aro as many 
three sects of the Shi'ahs alone, 

According to the Sharhu 1-Muwagif, the 
three principal secta of the Shi'as ara d0) 
Ghulat, or Zealots, the title gonerally given 
to those who, through their excessire seal 
for the Imims, have raised them above the 
degree of human beinga. (2) Zaidiyah, 
those who separated after the appointment 
of Muhammad Bagir to the Khalifate, and 
followed Zaid. (3) Imamiyah, or those who 
acknowledged Ja'far Sidig as the rightful 
Imim, to the exclusion of Ismail, and which 
appa to be what may be called the ortko- 
or sect of the Shi'as. Out of these three 
great divisiona have grown innumerable secta, 
which it would be tedious to defino, All 
Sbi'ah religionists are more or less infoctod 
With myseticism. 

Many of the Shi'ahs have carried their 
veneration for "Ali so far, as to r. ise him to 
the position of n diving person, and most of 
the sects make their Imims partakers of the 
divine nature. These views aan their foun- 
dation in the traditions already guoted, which 
assert the pre-existence of Muhammad and 
'Ali, and they have undoubtedly been fostered 
by the gnostic tendencies of all forms of per- 
sian belief, especially Sufiism, rda 

Since the accession of Ismi'if, the Aret of 
the Sofi dynasty, A.p. 1499, the Shi'ah faith 
has been the national religion of Persia. 
Nidir Shah, when at the summit of his power, 
attempted to convert the Persians to the 
Sunni form of Islim, in order to assist his 
ambitious designa, but the attempt failed, and 
the attachment of the Persians to the Shi'vah 
Inith has remained as decided as erer. 

Sir Lewis Pelly remarks :— . 

“Thongh the personal history of Ali and 
his sons was the oxciting cause of the Shiah 
schism, ita predisposing cause lies far deeper 
in the impassabls ethnological gulf which 
separates the Aryan and Semitic races. 
Owing to their strongly centralised form of 
government, the empire of the Sassanides 
succumbed at once before the onslaught of 
the Saracens: still, Persin was never real! 
Converted to Islam, and when Mohammed, 
the son of Ali, the son of Abdullah, the son 
Of Abbas, the uncle of the Prophet Moham- 
med, proclaimed the Imamate as inherent of 
divine right, in the descendants of the Caliph 
Ali, the vanguished Persians rose 28 one man 
against their Arab Conguerors. The sons of 
Abbas had all espoused the cause of their 
cousin Ali against Moawiyah, and when Yezid 
succeeded to the Caliphato, Abdullah refused 
to acknowledge him, and retired to Mecca, 
It was he who tried to dissuade Husain from 
going to Cufa. His son was Ali, who, by 
order of the Caliph Walid, was fogged and 
paraded through the streets of Damascus, 
Mounted on a camel, with his face to its tail, 
and it was to avenge this insult on his fathor 
that Mohammed resolved to overtbrow the 
dynasty of the Ommiades 

“The Persians, in their hatred of the 


as seventy- 
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Arabs, had from the first accepted the rights 
of the sons of Ali and Fatimah to the Imamate : 
and Mohammed cunningly represented to 
them that the Imamate had been trans- 
mitted to him by Abou Hashim, the son of 
Mohammed, another son of the Caliph Ali, 
whose mother was & danghter of the tribe of 
Hanifah. This was a gross fraud on the de- 
scendants of Fatimah, but the Persians cared 
not s0 long se they threw off the Arab yoke.” 

Miracle Play, Intro, p. xvi. W. H. Allen & 

0., 18798) 

The Muhammadans of the province of 
Oudh in British India are for the most part 
Shi'ahe, and there are a few in the region of 
Tirah, on the frontier of India With the 
exception of the dpr of Ondh, the Mu- 
hammadans of India aro for the most part 
Sunnis of the Hanafi sect, but practices pecu- 
liar to the Shi'ahs have long prevailed in 
certain localities. In most parts of India, 
where the parties are Shi'ahs, the law of 
this school of jurisprudence is always ad- 
ministared, especially with regard to mar- 
riage and inheritance. 

Itis not correot, as stated by Sale (Intro- 
duction to the Koran) and others, that the 
Shi'ahs reject the mnah, or Traditions : 
for althongh the Shi'ahs do not receive the 
“six correot books of the Sunnis,” they me- 
knowledge five  collectione of their own, 
namely : & Al-KMIT, (2) Manlayastahzirahu 
"-Fagih, (3) Tahgib, (4) Istibsir, (5) Manja 
"kBalkghab. (raaprrtons.) The works 
mritten on the traditions are very numeronS. 

The Rev. James L. Merrick (Boston, 1850) 
has transiated into English portions of the 
Hayatw 'I-(julib, the most popalar book of 
traditions amongst the Shi'ahs. Ik was ori- 
Gaal compiled by Muhammad Bagir, son of 

ahammad Tiki, whose last work was the 
meli-known Haggu 'I- Yagin, AB. 1037 (&.», 

1627). 

The Shi'ah school of jurispradence ia of 
earlier date than that of the Sunnis, for Abi 
Hanifah, the. father of the Sunni Code of 
Muslim law, received his first instructions in 
abaya from Ja'far as-Sidig, the sixth 

mim of the Shi'ahs: but this learned doctor 
afterwarda separated from bis teacher, and 
established a code of laws of his own. 

The differences betweenthe Shi'shs and the 
Sunnis are very numerous, but the following 
are the principal points :— 

(1) The discussion as to the office of Imim, 
already alluded to. 

2 Ine Shi'abs have a profound veneration 
for the Khalifah “Ali, and some of their sects 
regard him as an incarnation of divinity, 
whilst thoy all assert tbat next to the Pro- 
phet, "Ali is the most perfect and excellent 
of men. 

(3) They still possess Mujtahids, or “ en- 
lightsaed dootors,” whose opinion is final in 
mattors of Muslim law and doctrine. The 
Mnjtahid is the highest degree amongst Mu- 
hammadan doctors. The Sunnis say, in the 
present divided condition of Islim it is im- 
possible to appoint them, but the Sbi'ahs still 
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elect them in Persia, and the appointment is 
confirmed by the king. (musrantp.) . 

(4) They observe the ceremonies of the 
Muharram in commemoration of al-Hasan 
and al-Husain, whilst the Sunnis only observe 
the tenth day of the Muharram, or the 
“Ashira', being, they say, the day on which 
God created Adam. (MUHAREAM. 

(5) They include the Majisi, or fire wor- 
shippers, amongat the Ahlu ' . Kitab, or people 
who have received an inspired record from 
God, whilst the Sunnis only acknowledge 
the Jews, Ohristians, and Muslims as such. 

(6) They admit the principle of religious 
compromise called Tagiyah (lit. “ Gaarding 
oneself & A pions fraud, whereby the 
Shi'ah Muhammadan believes he is justifed 
in cither amoothing down, or denying, the 
peculiarities of his religious belief in order 
to save himself from persecution. (TAGIYAH.) 

(7) There are also various minor differencor 
in the liturgical ceremonies of the Shiabs, 
which will found in.the account of the 
liturgical prayers. (PRAYER.) 

8) The diferences betwean the civil law 
of the Shi'ahs and Sunni have been osrefully 
noted in Mr. N. B. E. Baillie's Introduction to 
his Digest of the Imameea Code (London, 


1889) :— 

(aj “ With regard to the sexes, any connbc- 
tion between them, which is not sanctioned by 
some relation founded upon contract onapon 
slavery, is denounced by both the sects an 
ring, or fornication. But, acoording to the 
Hanaftyahs, the contract'must befor- ves 
of the partisa, or the woman be the slave of 
the man, and it is al ton relation founded 
on a contract for life that they give the name 
of nikah, or marriage. Act to the 
Shi'aha, the contract may be either tem. 
porary, or for life, and it is not necessary 
that the slave should be the actual pro 
of the man: for it is sufficient if the usufruct 
of her person be temporarily surrendered to 
him by her owner. To a relation established 
in any of these ways they give the name of 
nikah, or marriage, which is thus, according 
tothem, of three kinds, permanent, tempo- 
rary, and servile. Itis on their permanent 
marriage that admits of any comparison with 
the marriage of the Hanafiyahs. And here 
there is, in the first place, some difference in 
the words by which the contract is effected. 
ingatan the pen Yara the words ma 

sarih (expresa) or kind ambiguons 
According to the Siaha rata Aa be 
express: and to the two express terms of the 
other sect (nikdh aod tazwiy) they add athird 
mut'ah, which is rejected by the others as in- 
sufBcient. (mor'an.) Further, while the Hana- 
fiyahs regard the presence of witmesses as 
essential toa valid contract of marriage, tae 
Shi'ahs do not deem it to be in anywise neces- 
sary. The causes of prohibition correspond, to 
some extent, in both schools: but there is 
this difference between. them, that the Hana- 
fiyah includes a difference of dar, or nation- 
ality, among the causes of prohibition, and 
excludga li'an, or imi recation, from among 
them: while the Shi'ah excludes the former 
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and includes the latter. There is, also, some 
difference between them as to the conditions 
and restrictions under which fosterage be- 
Comes a ground of prohibition. And with 
regard to infidelity, though both schoola 
antirely prohibit any sexual intercourse 
between a Muslimah or Musalman woman 
and a man who is not of her own religion, 
the Hanafi allows of such intercourse, under 
the sanction of marriage or of slavery, 
between a Muslim and any woman who is '& 
kitdbiyah, that is, who belongs to any sect 
that is supposed to have a rerenled religion, 
while the Shi'ah restricts such connection to 
mutsak, or temporary and servile marriages. 
Among Kitibiyah both schools include 
Christians and Jews, but the Hanafi rejecta 
Majisis, or fire-worshippers, who arg included 
among them by the Shi'ahs. The Shi'ahs 
do not appear to make any distinction be- 
tween invalid and valid marriages, all that 
are forbidden being apparently void accord- 
ing tothem. But the distinction is of little 
importance to the parties therselves, as 
under neither of the schools does an unlawful 
marriage confer any inheritable guality upon 
the parties, and the rights of the children 
born of such marriages are determined by 
another consideration, which will be adverted 
to in the proper place herenfter, 

“ 0 With regard to the servile marriage of 
the Shi'ahs, it is nothing more than the right 
of sexual intercourse which every master 
has with his slaves: but there is the same 
difference between the two sects, in this case, 
as in that of marriage by contract, Accord- 
ing to the Hanafiyahs, the right muat be 
permanent, by the woman's being the actnal 
property of the man. According to the Shi'ahs, 
the Night may be tema porat, as when it is 
conceded fora limited time by the owner of 
the slave. When & slave has borne a child to 
her own master, which he acknowledgos, she 
becomes bin umm-ul-walad, or mother of & 
child, and cannot be gold, while she is en- 
titled to emancipation at her master's death. 
According to the Hanafiyabs, these privi- 
legas are permanent, but, according to the 
Shi'ahs, the exemption from sale is restricted 
to the life of her child, and her title to 
emancipation is at the expense of her child's 
share ta the master's estate. If that be 
insufAcient, her enfranchisement is onl pro 
fanto, or 20 far as the share will go. ere 
the child's father has only an usufructua 
right in the mother, the child is free, thong 
the mother, being the property of another, 
does not acguire the rights of an umm-ul- 
walad. 

“ @ With regard to thopersons Who may be 
legally slaves, there seema to be little, if any, 
diference between the two secta, According 
to the Shi'abs, elaveryis the proper condition 
of the harabis, or enemies, with the exception 
only of Ohbristians, Jewe, and Majiisis, or 
fire-worshippers, s0 long as they continue in 
a state of zimmah, or subjection, to the Mus- 
salman community. If they renounce their 
zimmah, they fall back into the condition of 


ordinary harubis, and if a person should buy | 
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from & harabi his child, or wife, or any of 
his consanguineous relations, the person 
30 purchased is to be adjudged & slave. 
There seems also to be but little diffe 
rence in the manner in which slaves ma 
be enfranchised, or their bondage gualifie 
But there is an important diference as to 
children: for, according to the Hanafiyaha, 
a child follows the conditions of its mother, 
being free or a slave, as she is the one or the 
other: while, according to the Shi'eha, it is 
free, if either of its parents be so. Both the 
secta are agreed that marriage may be dia- 
solved by the husband at any time at his 
pleasure, and to such dissolutions they both 
give the name of falag. 

“(d) But there are some important dife- 
rences between the repudiation of the twosecta 
Thus, while the Hanafiyahe recognize two 
forms, the Sunni and Bida'i, or regular and 
irregular, as being egually eflcacious, and 
subdivide the regular into two other forms, 
one of which they designate as ahsan, or best, 
and the other as hasan, or good, the Sihi'vahs 
reject these distinctions altogether, recog- 
nizing only one form of the Sunni, or rogular. 
So also as to the expressions by which repu- 
diation may be constituted : while the Hana- 
fiyahs distinguish between what they call 
sarih, or express words, which are infoctions 
of the word talag, and various exprussiona 
Which they term kindyah, or ambiguong, the 
Shi'ahs admit the former only, Furthor, the 
Hanafiyahs do not reguire intention when 
@xprens words are used: 30 that, though & 
man is actually compelled to use thera, the 
repudiation is valid according to them. Nor 
do they reguire the presence of witnosses 
as necessary in any case to the validity 
of & repudiationg while, according to the 
Shi'ahs, both intention and the prasence 
Of two witnesees in all cases aro essential 
Both sects agree that repudiation may be 
either bd'in (absolute) or raja'i (rnvocable), 
and that & ab gergaji given t times 
cannot be revoked, nor a woman 80 repadi- 
ated be again married by her bysband until 
she has been intermediately married to an- 
other man, and the marriage with him has 
been consummated. But, according to the 
Hanafiyahs, repudiation may be made irrevo- 
cable by an aggravation of the terms, or the 
addition of a description, and three repudi. 
ations may be given in immediate succession, 
or even unico contertu, in one expression : 
While, acoording to the Shi'ahs, on the other 
hand, the irrevocability of & repudiation is 
dependent on the state in which the woman 
may be at the time that it is given, and 
three repudiations, to have their full effect, 
must have two intervening revocations. 
To the Biin and raja'i repudiationeg of 
both seocts, the Shi'ehs add one peculiar to 
themselves, to which they give the name of 
the falag-u'l-iddah, or repudiation of the 
'iddah, and which has the effect of rendering 
the repudiated woman for ever unlawful to 
her husband, so that it ju impossible for 
them ever to marry with each other agxin 
The power of revocation continues until the 
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expiration of the 'iddah, or probationary 
period for ascertaining wbether a woman is 
pregnant or not. Atter it has expired, the 
repudiation becomes absolute, according to 
both achools. So long as it is revocable, the 
parties are still in a manner husband and 
Wife and if either of them shonld happen to 
die, the other has a right of inheritance in 
the deceased's estate. 

“(e) With regard to parentage, maternity is 
established, secording to the Hanafiyahs, by 
birth alone, without any regard to the con- 
nection of the parents being lawfal or not. 
According to the Shi'abs, it must in all cases 
bo lawful : fora waladu 'z-zina', or illegitimate 
child, has no descent, even from ite mother, 
nor are there any mutual rights of inheritance 
between them. For the establiahment of 
paternity there must have been, at the time 
of the child's conception, according to both 
secta, a legal eonneciion between ita parente 
by marriage or slavery, Or & semblance of 
either. According to the Hansfiyahs, an 
invalid marriage is sufficient for that pur- 
pose, or even, according to the hend of the 
sohool, one that is positively unlawful: but, 
according to the Shi'ahs, the marriage must 
in all oasos be lawful, except when there is 
error on the part of both or either of the 
parents. Again, as to the children by slaves, 
express acknowledgment by the father is 
regaired by both the sects, ag when ths 
slave ie his ummu'l-walad, or hxs already 
borne & child to him, for though, according 


-toths Shi'ahs, there are two aa tida on the 


subject, yat, by the most genera ly received 
of these, a slave does not become the wife of 
her mane mere coition, and her child is 
not afiliated to him without his acknow- 
pigmen With regard to children begotten 
nuder a semblance of right, the Hanafiyahs 
reguire some basis for the semblance in the 
relation of the partien to each other while, 
according to the Shi'aha, bond fide beliet on 
the part of the man that the woman is his 
wife or his slave seema to be all that is 
reguired while no relation short of a legal 
marriage or slavery, without such belief 
sither on the part of the man or the woman, 
would ApPArsaily be sufficient. 

“ n the subject of testimony, both 
schools reguire that it shall be direct to the 
point in issue, and they also seem to bo agreod 
that when two or more witnesses concur in 
assorting a fact in the same terms, the judgeis 
boand by their testimony, and must give his 
jodgmeni in conformity with it. They agree 

ai that a witness should in general 
have full knowledge, by the cognizance of 
his own senses, of the fact to which he is 
bearing testimony : but both allow him, in 
certain exceptional cases, to testify on infor- 
mation received from others, or when he is 
convinced of the fact by inference from cir- 
cumstances with which it is connected, 

“ (9) Nasab, or descent, is included by both 
secta among the exceptional facts to which a 
witness ia allowed to testify when they are 
general notorious, or when he is credibly 
informed of them by others But according 
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to the Hanafiyabs, it is enough if the infor- 
mation be received from two just men, or 
one just man and two just women: while the 
Sbi'ahs reguire that it should have been 
received from & considerable number of 
persons in succession, withont any suspicion 
of their having got up the story in con- 
cert. The Hanafiyahs class marriage among 
the exceptional facts, together with Nasab : 
but, according to the Shi'ahs, ik more 
properly follows the general rule, which 
reguires that the witness should have the 
direct evidence of his own senses to the 
fact to which he is giving his testimony. 
They seem, however, to admit.an exoep- 
tion in its favour: for they reason that as 
we adjudge Khadijah to have been the 
mother of Fitimah, the daughter of the 
Prophet, though we know it only by general 
notoriety and tradition, which is but con- 
tinued hearsay, s0 also we may @ ually 
decide herto have been the Prophet's wile, for 
which we have the same evidence, though we 
were not present at the contract of marriage, 
nor even heard the Prophet acknowledge 
it Both sects are agreed that & Witnoss 
may lawfully infor and testify that & thing 
is the property of & particular person when 
he has seen it in his possession, and s0, 
aocording to the Hanafiyabs, ' When a person 
has seena man and woman dwelling in the 
same house, and behaving familiarly with 
each other in the manner of married on8, 
itis lawful for him to testify tbat 8 is his 
wifo, in the same way as when he has seen 
a a#pecific thing in the hands of another." 
The Shi'ahs do not apply this principle 
of Inferenos to the case of marriage, and 
there is.no ground for saying that, aocording 
to them, marriage will be reosumed in & 
case of prana continual cobabitation. 

“(K) Thore is difference between the two 
sohools as to the person who is entitled to 
claim & right of shuf'ah, or pre-emption. 
According to the Hanafiyahs, the ri ht may 
be claimed, firstly, by a partner in the thing 
itself: secondiy, by & partner in its rights of 
water and way: and thirdly, by & neighbour. 
According to the Shi'ahe, the right belongs 
only to the first of these, with some alight 
exception in favour of the second. The claim 
of tbe third they rejset altogether. In gift 
the principal difference between the schools 
is, that a gift of an undivided share of a thing, 
which is rejected by the Hansfiyah, is guite 
lawfal according to the Shi'ahe. 

« (r) In appropriation and alms there do not 
asem to be any differences of importance 
between the two schoole. And in wills the 
lending difference seems to be that, while, 
according to the Hanafiyahs, & beguest in 
favour of an heir is positivel illegal, it 
is guite unobjectionable according to the 
Shi'ahs 

“(j) In respect of inheritance, there are 
many and important differences between 
the two sects, but they admit of being 
reduced to a few leading Bilah which 
I now proceed to notice, fo! owing the order 
In which the different branches of the 
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sabjest are treated of in this volume, Tha 
inapedimenta to inheritance are four in num- 
ber, nooo: to the Hanafiyahs, vix. 
#lavery, homicide, difference of religion, and 

Merence'of dar, or Country. Of these the 
Shi'ahs recognize the first: the second also 
with some modification, that is, they reguire 
that the homicide be intentional, in other 
Words, ane while laa the Sengaja 
Operates egually as an impediment to inherit- 
ana. though accidental. For difference of 
religion the Shi'ahs substitute infidelity, and 
diference of country they reject entirely. 
Erxelusion ag Na aa Har endry nga ac- 
cording to the fiyahs, oun upon 
and regulated by two principles. The one 
is that a person who 'is related to the de- 
Oensed through another has no interest in 
the suocession during thg life of that other, 
with the exception of half-brothers and 
sisters by the motber, who are not excluded 
by her. The other principle is, that the 
nearer relative excludes the more remote. 
The former of these principles is not ex- 
pay mentioned by the Shi'ahs, but it is 

luded without the exception in the second, 
Which is adopted by them, and extended, s0 
As to postpone & more remote residuary toa 
mearer sharer—an effect which is not giren 
to it by the Hanafiyahs. 

“ With regard to partial exelusion or the 
diminution of 8 share, there is also some 
difference between the secta. According to 
the Hanafiyahs, a child, or the child of & 
gen, how low soever, reduces the ahares of 
& husband, a wife, and a mother, from the 
ligheat to the lowest » 4 ranger for them: 
While, acoording to the 8 a'hs, the reduction 
is eflected by any child, whether male or 
female, in any stage of descent from the 
deceased, Further, when the deceased has 
left a husband or wife, and both parents, 
the share of the mother is reduced, accord- 
ing to the Hanafiyahs, from a third of the 
Whole estate to & third of the remainder, 
in order that the male may have double 
the share of the females but, according 
to the Shi'ahs, there is no reduction of 
the mother's third in these circumstances, 
thongh, when the decessed has left a hus. 
band, the share of the father can only bea 
sixth. The shares and the person for whom 
they are appointed being expresaly men- 
tioned in the Gur'in, there is no difference 
in Ba da of them between the two schools. 
But they differ maan as to the relatives 
Who are not sharers. They are divided by 
the Hanafiyahs into residuaries and distant 
kindred. The residuaries in their own 
right they define as every male in whose 
line of relation to the deceased no female 
entersj “and the distant kindred, as “all 
relatives who are neither sharers nor resi- 
duaries.' The residuaries not only take any 
surplus that may remain after the sharers 
have been satisfied, but also the whole 
estate when there is no sharer, to the 
entire exclusion of the distant kindred, 
thongh these may, in fact, be much nearer 
in blood to the decessed, This preference 
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of the resid ia rejected with peculiar 
abhorrence by Es Batangan Who found $heir 
objeotion to it, certainly with some a pear- 
ance of reason, on two passages of the (Jur'in 
cited below, Instead of the triple division 
of the Hanafiyahs, they mix up the rights of 
ail the relatives together, and then toparate 
them into three classes, according to their 
mhpenan pd the deceased, each of which in 
ts order is preferred to that which follows 3 
80 that while there is a single individual, 
even & female, of a prior class, there is 
no room for the succession of any of the 
others. 

“ Within the classes operation is given to 
the doctrine of the return by the Shi'ahs, 
nearly in the same way as by the Hana- 
fiyahs : that is, if there is & surplus over 
the shares, it reverts to the sharers, with 
the exception of the husband or wife, and 
is proportionately divided among them. Ao- 
cording to the Hansfiyahs, this surplas is 
always mapel by the residuary, and it 
is only when there is no residuary that there 
is with them any room for the doctrine of 
the return. When the shares excend the 
Whole estate, the deficiency is distributed by 
the Hanafiyahbs over all the shares by rais- 
ing the oxtraotor of the oase—a process 
which is termed the 'aul, or increase. This 
is also rejected by the Bhi'ahs, who make 
the daficiency to fall exclusively upon those 
among them whose relationship to the de- 
ceased is on the father's side. With regard 
to the computation of shares, there dces not 
appear to be any difference between the 
school.” A Digest of Moohummudan Law, 
Imamesa Code, N. B. E. Baillie, London (1869). 

Mr. Wilfrid S. Blunt, in his Future of Islam, 
has the following remarks on the present 
position of the Shi'ah sect :— 

“In theory, I believe the Shias still hold 
that there is an Imam aud Caliph, but they 
Will not tolerate the pretension of any One NOW 
in authority to the title, and leave it in ahey- 
anco until the advent of the Mohady (Mahdi), 
or guide, who is to reunite Islam and restore 
its fortunes. So much is this the case that, 
sovereign though he be and absolute master 
in Persia, the Shah is to the present day 
looked Upon by the Persians as a us Tr, 
and he himself acknowledges the fact in a 
rather curious ceremony. Itis 8 maxim with 
Mussulmans of all sects that prayer is not 
valid if made in another man's house without 
his permission, and this being s0, and the 
Shah admitting that his palaces of right be- 
long not to himself but to the Mohady, he 
is obliged to lense them according to legal 
form from an alem (“dlitm) or mujtahad, act- 
ing for the supposed Mohady, before he can 
pray in them to his spiritual profit, 

“It will be readily understood that, with 
such an organization and with such tendencies 
to deductive reasoning, a wide basis is given 
for divergence of Opinion among the Shiites, 
and that while the more highly educated of 
their mollahs occasionally preach absolute 
pantheism, others consult the grosser incli- 
nations of the vulgar, and indulge their 
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hearers with the most extravagant tales of 
miracle and superstition. These are 2 con- 
stant source of mockery to the Sunites. 
Among the more respectable Shiite beliefs, 
however, there seema to be a general convic- 
tion in Persia that a reform of Islam isat 
hand, and that a new leader may be expected 
at any moment and from any guarter, 80 that 
enthusiasts are constantly found simulating 
the gifts of inspiration and affecting a divine 
mission. The history of the Babites, s0 well 
described by M. de Gobineau in his Religions 
of Asia, is a case in point, and similar occur- 
rences are by no means rare in Persia. 1 met 
at Jeddah a highly educated Persian gentle- 
man, who informed methathe had himself been 
witness, when a boy, toa religious prodigy, no- 
torious, if I remember rightly, at Tabriz. On 
that occasion, one of these propheta, being 
condemned to death by the supreme govern- 
ment, was bound to a cross with two of his 
companions, and, after remaining suspended 
thus for several hours, was fired at by the 
royal troops. It then happened that, while 
the companions were dispatched at the firet 
volley, the prophet himeelf remained unhurt, 
and, incredible to relate, the cords which 
bound him were cut by the bulleta, and he 
fell to the ground on his feet. ' You Cbris- 
tians,” said another Persian gentleman once 
to me, "talk of your Christ as the Son of 
God and think it strange, but with us the 
occurrence is a common one. Believe me, 
wo have“ sons of God” in nearly all our vil- 
lages.' (suri) 

“Thus, with the Shiites, extremes meet. 
No Mosleras more readily adapt themselves 
to the superficial atheisms of Europe than do 
the Persians, and none are more ardently 
devout, as all who have witnessed the miracle 
play of the two Imams will be obliged to 
admit. Extremes, too, of morality are seen, 
fierce msceticiems and gross licentiousnesses. 
By no sect of Islam is the duty of pilgrimago 
more religiously observed, or the prayers 
and ablutions reguired by their rule per- 
formed with a@ stricter ritual But the very 
pilgrims who go on foot to Mecca scruple not 
to drink wine there, and Persian morality is 
everywhere a by-word. In all these circum- 
stances there is much to fear as wellas to 
hope on the side of the Shiite sect: but their 
future only indirectly involves that of Islam 
proper. Their whole census does not pro- 
babiy exceed fifteen millions, and it shows 
nc tendency to increase. Outside Persia we 
fnd about one million Iriki Arabs, a few in 
Syria and Afghanistan, and at most five mil- 
lions in India. One smalt group still main- 
tains itself in the neighbourhood of Medina, 
where it is tolerated rather than acknow- 
ledged, and a few Shiites are to be found in 
most of the large cities of the west, but every- 
where the sect of Ali stands apart from and 
almost ina hostile attitude to the rest of 
Islam. It isnoticeable, however, that within 
the last fifty years the religious bilterness of 
Bhiite and Sunite is sensibly in decline." 

For information on the History of the 
Ehi'ahs, the Englieh render can refer to Mal- 
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colm's History of Persia, 9 vola. (MD. 1818) 
Morier's Travels, 2 vols. (4.D. 1812): Mark- 
ham's History of Persia (x.D. 1874). A traus- 
lation of their traditions is found in tho Life 
and Religion of Mohammad, by the Rev. 
James L. Merrick. Boston (1850). For Shi'ah 
Law, consult Tagore Lectures, 1874: A Digest 
of Moohummudan Law. The Imameea Code. 
N, B. E. Baillie (1869). (monarran.) 


SHIRB (-ys). “The sbare of water 


used for tillage. (RIVER.J 


SHIRK (&). “ Idolatry , pagan- 
ism : polytheism.”  Ascribing plurality to the 
Deity. Associating anything with God. 

According to Wahhabi writers, Shirk is 
defined to be of four kinds: Shirku U-iim, 
ascribing knowledge to others than God, 
Shirku 't-tasarruf, ascribing power to others 
than God : Shirku M-ibadah, offering worship 
to created things: Shirku I-'adah, the per- 
formance of ceremonies which imply reliance 
on others than God. 

(1) Shirku "Wilm is illastrated by the 
statement that prophets and holy men have 
no knowledge of secret things “unless as 
revealed to them by God. Thus some 
wicked persons made a charge against 
“Ayishah, The Prophet was troubled in 
mind, but knew not the truth of the matter 
till God made it known to him. To ascribe, 
then, power to soothsayers, astrologers, and 
saints is Polytheism. “ All who pretend to 
have a knowledge of hidden things, such as 
fortune-tellers, soothsayers, and interpreters 
of dreams, as well aa those who profess to 
be inapired, are all Hiars.” Agsin, “ should 
anyone take the name of any saint, or invoke 
his aid in the time of need, instead of calling 
on God, or.use his name in attacking an 
enemy, or read paseages to propitiate him, 
or make him the object of contemplation—it 
is Shirku '-ilm." 

(2) Shirku 't-tagarruf is to suppose that 
anyone has power with God. He who looks 
up to anyone as an intercessor with God 
commits Shirk. Thus: “ But they who take 
others beside Him as lorda, saying, ' We only 
serve them that they may bring us near God, 
—God will judge between them (and the 
Fsithful) concerning that wherein they are 
at variance.” (Siirah xxxix. 4.) Intercession 
may be of three kinds. For example, & 
criminal is placed before the King. The 
Vizier intercedes. The King, having regard 
to the rank of the Vizier, pardons the of- 
fender. This is called Shafarat-i- Wajahah, 
or “intercession from regard.” But to sup- 
pose that God s0 esteema the rank of any- 
one as to pardon a sinner merely on account 
of itis Shirk. Again, the Gueen or the Princes 
intercede for the criminal. The King, from 
loveto them, pardons him. This is called 
Shafaat-i-mahabbah, or “intercession from 
aficction.” But to consider that God 80 
loves anyone asto pardon a criminal on his 
account is to give that loved one power, and 
thisia Shirk, for such power is not possible 
in the Court of God. “ God may out of His 
bounty confer on His favourite servants the 
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@epithets of Habib, “favourite” or , 
“friend, &o.3 but & servant is but & ser- 
Nant, no one can put his foot ontside the 
Hmits of servitude, or rise beyond the rank 
Of a servant.” Again, the ng may him- 
self wish to pardon the offender, but he fears 
lest the majesty of the law shonid be lowered. 
The Vizier perceives the King's wish, and 
intercedes, This intercession is lawfuL It 
is called Shafa'at-i-ba“izn, “ interceseion by 
permission,” and such power Muhammad 
Will have at the Day of Judgment. Wahhibis 
hold that he has not that power now, thongh 
all other Musalmins consider that he has, 
and in conseguence (in Wahhabi opinion) 
commit the gin of Shirku 'Ltasarruf. The 
Wahhabis guote the following passages in 
support of their view. “ Who is he that can 
intercede with Him but by His own per- 
mission.” (Sirah ii. 256) “ Say: Intercession 
is wholly with God! His the, kingdoms of 
the heavens and of the earth.” (Sirah xxxix, 
45.) They also say: “ Whenever an allusion 
is made in the Gur'3n, or the Traditions to the 
intercession of certain prophets or apostles, it 
is this kind of intercession and no other that 
is meant." 

(3) Shirku "I- Ibadah is prostration before 
any created being, with the idea of wor- 
shipping it : perambulating the shrines of 
departed saints. « Prostration, bowing down, 
standing with folded arms, spending money 
in the name of an individual, fasting out of 
reapect to his memory, proceeding to a dis- 
tant ahrine in a pilgrim's garb and calling 
out the name of the saint.” It is wrong “to 
cover the grave with a sheet, to say prayers 
at the sbrine, to kiss any particular stone, to 
rub the month and breast against the walla 
of the shrine, &c.” This is a stern condem- 
nation of the very common practice of visiting 
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the tombs of saints and of someof the Special 
practices of the pilgrimage to Makkah, All 
such practices as are here condemned are 
called Jshrak fi “Ibadah, “ amociation in 
worship.” 

(HD Shirku 'I-vidah is the keeping up of 
superstitions customs, such as the Istri, kharah, 
seeking gnidance from beads, &c,, trusting 
to omens, good or bad, believing in lucky 
and unlucky days, adopting such names as 
“Abdu 'n-Nabi (Slave of the Prophet), and 
s0 on. In fact, the denonncing of such 

ractices and calling them Shtrk brings 

ahhibiism into daily contact with the other 
bects, for scarcoly any people in the world 
are such profound believers in the virtue of 
charms and the power of astrologers as 
Musalmins. The diference between the first 
and fourth Shirk, the Shirku '-sihn and the 
Shirku 'I“idah, seems to be that the first is 
the belief, say in the knowledge of & sooth- 
pagar, and the second the Aabit of Consulting 


To swear by the name of the Prophet, of 
“Ali, of the Imims, or of Pirs (Leaders) is 
to give them the honour due to God alone. 
It is Ishrak fi "-adab, “ Sbirk in associa- 
tion.” (wanaani.) 


SHIRKAH (&p). “ Partnership.” 
The term signifies the union of two cr more 
persons in one concern. Itis applied in Mus- 
lim law to contracts as well gs to partner- 
ships Shirkah, or association, witk regard 
to the essence and person of God, is forbidden 

Islam. 


SHIS (&w8). (srte.) 


SHOES. The removal of the san- 
dals, shoes,-0r boots, from the feet upon en- 
tering either 8 mosgue or house, or during 
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worship, is not enjoined in Muhammadan 
law, althongh it has become a common cus- 
tom in all Eastern conntries, for the modern 
Muslim uncovers his feet upon entering the 
Ka'bah at Makkah (Burckhardt's Arabia, 
voli, p. 270), the Muhammadans of Pales. 
tine remove the shoes upon entering their 
places of worship Mekinya Researches, 
Vol. ii. p 86) and it is also the practice to 


take off the shoes in Egypt (Lane, vol. i. 
PP: 16, 1053 vol. ii. p. 11), and in Hindistin., 

The number of traditions Wwhich“prove that 
Muhammad allowed his followers to worship 
with their feet Covered, is very numerous, 
and they are held to be Ahidis of good 
autbority, and supported by the fatwas of 
eminent doctors of law. 

Shaddid ibn Aus relates that the Prophet 
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said, “Act the reverse of the Jews in your 
prayers, for they do not pray in boots or 
shoes." 

Abi Sa'id al-Khudri says “the Prophet 
said his prayers with the Companions, and 
suddenly took off bis shoes, and put them 
down on his left side, and when the P slihan 
observed it, they took off theirs also, and when 
prayers were finished, the Eropuet asked 
why they took their shoes off. The Compa- 
nions replied, ' We followed your example. 
The Prophet then said, ' Verily Gabriel came 
to me and told me there was a little filth on 
my shoes. Therefore, when any of you enter 
a mosgue, look well at your shoes, and if you 
perceive any dirt on them, wipe it off, and 
tben say your prayer in them.'” 

Amr ibn Shu'aib relates that he saw the 
Prophet saying his prayers sometimes with 
his shoes and sometimes without. (Mishkat, 
book iv. ch. 9. 

In the Hidayah it is enjoined that when 
there is any uncleanness on the shoes, such 
as dung, blood, &c., they must be rubbed 
with earth, and then they become legally 
clean and fit for worship. (Arabie edition, 
vol. i. p. 26.) 

This is confirmed by the Durru 'I-Mukhtar 
(vol. 4. PB, 30, 65), and by numerous tradi- 
tions. (Mishkat, book ili. ch. ii.) 

If the dirt cannot be removed from the 
shoes by rubbing them with earth, the law 
permits the.Muslim to make them ceremonially 
clean by wetting his three fingers and draw- 
ing them once over the upper part of the 
shoes or boots. peran 

According to the Traditions, when a Mus- 
lim sits down on the foor, he should take of 
his shoes and place them on one side, and he 
should take off the right shoe first and then 
the left. (Mishkat, book xx. ch. ili.) 


BHROUD. Arabic kafan (8). 
The act of shrouding is called takfin. A 
wooden coffin is called tabut, the use of which 
is generally held to be forbidden by Sunnis, 
but it is used by the Shi'abs. 

Muhammad is related tohave said :— 

“ Do not be expensive in your shrouds, for 
they soon rot.” 

“ Plain white is the best for the shrouds of 
your dead." 

«The beat cloth fora shroud is hullah" (i.e. 
a white striped cloth used in Arabia). 

“Ayishah says : “ The Prophet was shrvuded 
in three garmenta, but there was neither & 
coat nora turban.” 

These three garments are still used as 
ahrouds in all parts of Islim. 

(1) Izar, & piece of cloth which covers 
from the waist to the feet. 

(2) Rida', covering from the feet to the 
shoulders. 

8 Lifafah, a large sheet coverihg the 
whole body from head to feet, and closed at 
the enda. 

The bodies of martyrs are not shrouded, 
but are buried in the garments in which they 
fell, for it is related that Muhammad 0 or- 
dered the men who fell in the battle of Uhud 
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to be buried, their weapons being first re- 
moved from their bodies, they were buried in 
their blood-stained clothes. (avatar. 

SHU'AIB (srwas). The Muslim 
commentators generally suppose Shwaib to 
be the same person with the father-in-law of 
Moses, who is named in scripture Reuel or 
Ragenl and Jethro But Ahmad ibn “Abdi 
'-Halim cbarges those who entertain this 
opinion with ignorance. They say (after the 
Jews) that he gave his son-in-law (moses) 
that wonder-working rod witb which he per- 
formed all those miracles in Egypt and the 
desert, and also gave excellent advice and 
instruction, whence he had the surname of 
Khatibu '1-Ambiya' (oles! trek), the 
“ Preacher to the Prophets.” 

The account given of him in the Gur'in, 
Sirah vii. 83-91, is as follows :— 

“ And unto Midian did we send their bro- 
ther Shu'aib, who said, “O my people! serve 
God, ye have no god save Him. There has 
come to yon a manifest sign from your Lord : 
then give good weight and measure, and be 
not niggardly of your gifts to men, and do 
not evil in the earth after it has been righted. 
That is better for you if ye are believers: 
and sit not down in every path, threatening 
and turning from the path of God those who 
believe in Him, and craving to make it 
crooked. Remember when ye were few and 
He multiplied you, and see what was the 
end of the evil-doers! And if there be £ 
party of you who believe in what I am sent 
with, and a party who believe not, then wait 

tiently until God judges between us, for He 
8 the best of judges! Said the crowd of 
tbose who were big with pride amongast his 
people, “We mill of a surety turn thee out, O 

hu'aib,” and those who believe with thee, 
from our village: or else thou shalt return 
unto our faith' Said he," What even if wo 
be averse therefrom? We shall have devised 
a lie against God if we return unto your faith 
after God has saved us from its and what 
should ail us that we should return thereto, 
unless that God our Lord should please? Our 
Lord embraces everything in His knowledge: 
on God do we rely. O our Lord! open be- 
tween us and between our people in truth, 
for Thou srt the best of those who open. 
And the chiefs of those who disbelieved 
amongst his people said, ' If ye follow Shu'sib, 
verily, ye shall be tbe losers.' Then there 
took them the earthguake, and in the morn- 
ing ho lay in their dwellings prone. Those 
who called Shwsib a liar, (were) as though 
they had not dwelt therein 'Those. who 
called Shu'aib a liar, they were the losers 
then! And he turned away from them and 
said, 0 my people! I preached to you the 
messages of my Lord, and I gave you good 
advice: how should I be vexed for a people 
'rho do misbelieve?'” 


AsH-SHU'ARA (olasIt). “The 
Poets.” The title of the xxvrth Siirah of 
the Gur'in, s0 called because at the conclu- 
sion of the chapter the Arabian poets are 
beverely cenaured. (roxrs.) 


ASH-SHU'ARA 
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SEUP AH 


A8H-SHURA («9ys3!). “ The Con- 
sultation.” The title of the xzrmd Sirah of 
the Gur'in. Taken from the 86th verse, in 
which the believers are commended for taking 
consultation together. 


SHURB (wp). Lit. “ Drinking.” 
A term used for wine-drinking, which is for- 
bidden by the Muslim law. (pruxKexness.) 


SIBGHAH (See). Lit. “A dye." 
A word which occurs in the @ur'an, Sirah ii, 
182: “ The dye of God! And who is better 
than God at dyeing ? And we are worshippers 
of Him” which both Mr. Sale and Mr. Rod- 
well translate baptism, but which Professor 
Palmer says must be rendered “ dye.” Ac- 
cording to al-Baizawi, it standsin the text for 
the Islam of God, but refers to Christian 
baptism. (Barriaw.) 


SIDDIG (Sts). “ One who speaks 
tbe truth.” It occurs in the Gur'in for Idris 
(generally identified with Enoch), who is de- 
scribed as a& man of eminent truthfulnegs. 
Professor Palmer transiates the word “ con- 
fessor ” (see Sirah xix. 57.) 

Ag-Siddig is a title said to have been given 
to tbe first Khalifah Abu Bakr by Muham- 
mad himself. 


SIDRATU 'L-MUNTAHA (be 
usus). Lit, “The Lote-tree of the 
sxtremity.” A tree in the seventh heaven, 
haring its roota in the sixth. Its fruits were 
like water-pots, and its loaves like elephant's 
eara. (Mishkat, book xxiv. ch. vii. pt. 1.) 

It is mentioned twice in the @ur'an, Siirah 
Uiii. 818 :— 

“Then came he (Gabriel or the angel) 
nearer and approached, 

And was at the distance of two bowa, or 

even closer,— 

And he revealed to his servant what he 

revealed, 

His beart falsified not what he saw. 

What! will ye then dispute with him as to 

what he saw? 

He had seen him also another time, 

Near the- Sidrah-tree, which marks the 

boundary. 

Near which is the garden of repose. 

When the Sidrah-tree was covered with 

What covered it, 


His eye turned not aside, nor did it wan- | 


der: 
For he saw the greatest of the signs of his 
Lord." 

The Sidrah-tree is the Zizyphus jujuba of 
Linneus, the prickly plum, which is called 
Ber in India. A decoction of its leaves is 
used in India to wash the dead, on account of 
tho sacredness of the tree. 


SIFAH (&4e). pl. Sifat. An attri- 
bute. Used for the attributes of God. The 
Gur'ko is also said to boa Sifah of the 
Almighty. 
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Temu 'e-Sifah, the name of an attribute, is 
& term applied to any of the ninety-nine 
names or attributes of God. fcop.) 


SIFATIYAH (Get). From Sifat, 
“attributes” A school of thought rather 
than a sect of Islim, although it is given by 
Mr, Saleas one of the Muhammadan sects. 
The orthodox Sunni claims to be & Sifati, 
or Attributist (as opposed to the Mu'tazilahs, 
who reject the idea of God's attributes being 
eternal), and maintains that the attributes of 
God are eternally inherent in His essence 
Without separation or change : every attri- 
bute being conjoined with Him as life with 
knowledge, or nowledge with power. With 
regard to the verses of the Gur'in which are 
held to be Mutashabrh, and assign some re- 
semblance between God and His creatures, 
the Sifatiyahs say the expressions « hands,” 
“face,” “sitting,” &c., must simply ba ac- 
cepted as they stand, without any attempt at 
@xplanation. (mo'rAzrLau, wannani.) 


As-SIHAHU 'S.SITTAH (elaral! 
Iimi!), also called al-Kutubu '1-Sittah,, 
(Kant a31). “The six correct 
(books).” The title given to the six most 
$rustworthy collections of traditions received 
by Sunni Muslims, namely, those by— 

4 Aba "Abdi 'Iliah Muhammad ibn Ismail 
al-Bukhari, born a.m. 1945 died a.m. 266. 

(2) Abu "-Hosain Muslim ibn al-Hajjij 
al-Gushairi, born A.H. 204, died A.H. 281, 

(8) Abi “Isi Muhammad ibn 'Is8 1- Te Irmizi, 
born A.H. 209, died a.m. 279. 

4) Abu Did Sulaimin ibn Ash'ap as- 
"Ana born AH. 202, died x.m. 275. 

(5) Abi “Abdi 'r-Rahmin Ahmad ibn 
Buni an-Nas81, born a.m. 215, died 4x. 


(6) Abi “Abdi 'Ilih Muhammad ibn Yazid, 
ibn Mijah, al-Gazwini, born a.m. 209, died 
A.H. 273, 

The above are generally esteemed the six 
authentic collections, but some substitute for 
the Sunan Ibn Majah the Muwatta' ot Abi 
“Abdi 'Ilih Malik ibn Anas jhn Malik ibn 
Abi “Amir ibn “Amr ibn al-Haris al-Agbahi 
al-Himyari, born 4.8. 95, died A.m, 179, 

(The above words in stalics denote the 
popular title of the collection.) 

— Al-Bukhari and Muslim are held in highest 
reputation, and are called @g-Sahihan, or 
“ the two authentics.” 

The collection by Malik, the founder of the 
second orthodox sect of the Sunnis, is the 
most ancient collection of traditions, and is 
held in high jreputation, but it is sometimes 
omitted from the liat by the Hanafis, becanse 
he is the founder of a certain school of 
jurisprudence. (raupirrons.) 


SIJDAH. (saspan.) 
SIJILL (Ja). A register. The 


record of a court of justice. The decree of 
2 judge. In the Opr'fin, the word occurs 
when it is used the angel which has 
Charge of the register of the fate of mankind, 


SIJJIN 


or, according to others, it may mean the roll 
itself. 

Sirah xxi. 104: “ The day when we will 
roll up the heavens as as-Sijill rolls up his 
books: as We produced it at the first crea- 
tion, will we bring it back ayain.” 


SIJJIN (wes). A deep pit in 
which is kept the register of the actiona of 
the wicked, and hence this register itself. 
@ur'in, Sirah Ixxxiii. 7, 8: “ The book of 
the wicked is in Sijjin, and what shall make 
thee know what Sijjin is ?—lIt is an inscribed 
book.” (See also Mishkat, book v. ch. iii. 
pt. 3) 


SIKANDAR (yxSu). The Per- 


sian for Alexander, by which is meant 
Alexander the Great. f(zu 'z-9arna1n.) 


SIKHISM (from the Panjabi word 
sikh or sikha— Sanskrit s'ishya, “a disciple 
or “pupil”, The religion of the Sikhs in 
the Panjab. Founded by Nanak, who was 
born in the village of Talvandi (now known 
as Nankini), on the banks of the river Ravi, 
near Lahore, in 4.p. 1469. 

The bistory of the Sikh religion has not 
yet boen subjected to the scrutiny ncces3ary 
to warrant strong dogmatism as to the ulti- 
mate source, or sources, Wbence the system 
of Ninak sand his followers took ita rise. 
The literature and traditions of Sikhism pre- 
sent & strange intermingling of Hindu and 
MuLammadan ideas: and this is 80 pal- 
pably apparent that even snparficial inguirers 
have been led to conclude that Ninak pur- 

sely intended his creed to be & compromise 
batetia those two great religions. Dr. 
Trumpp, the able transiator of the Adi 
Granth (the sacred book of the Sikhs), who 
is the only suthor that has written with 
knowledge on the subject, is, however, dis- 
tinctly of opinion that Sikbism has only an 
accidental relationship with Muhammadanism. 
In the Introduction to his Translation of the 
Adi Granth (p. ci.), he says :— 

“It is a mistake, if Nanak is represented 
as having endeavonred to unite the Hindu 
and Muhammadan ideas about God. Ninak 
remained a thorongh Hindu, according to all 
his views: and if he had communionship with 
Musalmins, and many of these even became 
his disciples, jt was owing to the fact that 
Sufam, which all these Muhammadans were 
professing, was in reality Dokhing buta Pan: 
theism, derived direotly from Hinda sources, 
and only outwardiy adapted to the forms of 
the Islim. Hindi Muslim Panthelsta 

| could well unite together, as they enter- 
tained eusentially the same idese about the 
Tapin 

f the foregoing opinion accurately repre- 
sents the real truth, then Sikbism hardly de- 
sorves mention in the present work: but it 
will soon be seen that the balance of evidence 
is heavily on the other side. A careful investi- 
gation of early Sikh traditions points strongly 
to the conclusion that the religion of Nanak 
was really intended as a compromise between 
Hindiism and Muhammadanism, if it may not 
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even baspoken of as the religion of s Muham. 
madan sect. The very little that seems to bo 
known as to the viows of the early Sikh 
teachers, coupled with the decided opinion put 
forth by Dr. Trumpp, has make it nocessary 
to give here a longer article on Sikhism than 
its importance with respect to Islam would 
have otherwise warranted : because it was 
nccessary to establish the relationship which 
actunlly existed between the two faitha. It 
will be seon that the information givon in this 
articlois chiefly taken from original Panjibi 
booka, and from manuscripts in the India 
Office Library, and it is supported by the 
suthority of tho Adi Granth, which is the 
sacred canon of the Sikhs. 

The Janam-Sakhis, or biographical sketches 
of Nanak and his associates, contain a pro- 
fusion of curious traditions, which throw 
considerable light on the origin and develop- 
ment of the Sikb religion. From these nid 
books we lenrn that, in early life, Ninak, al. 
though & Hindu by birth, came under Sufi 
influence, and was strangely attracted by the 
saintly demeanour of the /agirs who were 
thickly acattered over Northern India and 
swarmed in the Panjab. Now, Sufiiam is not, 
as Dr. Trumpp supposes, due to Hindu 
pantheism : for it arose in the very a@arlient 
days of Muhammadanism, and is almost cer- 
tain!y due to the influence of Persian Zoro- 
astrianism on the rude faith of Arab Islim- 
ism. Persia has ever been tbe stronghold of 
Saftistic doctrine , and the leading writers who 
have illustrated that form of Muhammadar- 
ism have been the Persian poets Firdisi, 
Nizami, Sa'di, Jalalu 'd-Din, Hafiz, and Jimi 

Hafiz, the prince of Sufi posts, boldly de- 
clares: “Iam a disciple of the old Magian : 
be not angry with me, O Shaikb! For thou 
gavest me a promise: he hath brought me 
the reality.” Although this stanza alludes 
directly to two persons known to Hiafz, ita 
almost obvious meaning is: “I, 2 Persian 
adhere to the faith of my ancestors. Do not 
blame me, O Arab congueror! that my faith 
is more sublime than thine” That Hafig 
meant his readers totake his words in & gene- 
ral sense, may be inferred from the stansa in 
which he says: “I am the servant of the old 
man cf the tavorn (i.e. the Magian): becanse 
his beneficence is lasting : on the other hand, 
the beneficence of the Bhaikh and of the Sai- 

id at times is, and at times is not.” Indoed, 

AAg was fully consolous of the faot that 
Bafiism was due to the induence of the falih 
of his ancestors : for, In anotber ode, he plainly 
saya: "" Mako fresh again the essence of the 
oreed of Zorosster, now that the tulip has 
kindled the fire of Nimrod,” And Nigimi, 
also, was aware that bis idena were perilgan 
akinto heterodoxy: for, he saya in his 
wa Shirin: " See not in me tbe guide to the 
temple of the Fire-worshippers : see only the 
hidden meaning which cleaveth to the alle-. 
gory.” These citations, which conld be in- 
definitely multiplied, sufficiently indicate the 
Zoroastrian origin of the refined epirituality 
of the Sifis. The sublimity of the Persian 
faith lay in its conception of the unity of 
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Eternal Spirit, and the intimate association 
of the Divine with all that is manifest. Arab 
Muhammadans believe in the unity of a per- 
sonal God: but mankind and the world wero, 
to them, mere objecta upon which the will of 
God was exercised. The Sufis approached 
nearer tothe Christian sentiment embodied 
in the phrase, “ Christ in us.” 

The Persian conguerors of Hindistin car- 
ried with them the mysticism and Laras 4 
of the Islimo-Magian creed. It was throug: 
Persia that India received ita flood of Muham- 
madaniam: and the mysticism and asceticism 
of the Persian form of Islim found con- 
genial soil for development among the apecu- 
lative ascetics of northern India. It is, 
therefore, only reasonable to suppose that any 
Hindi affected by Muhammadanism would 
show some traces of Sifi influence. As a 
fact we find that the doctrines preached by 
the Sikh Gurus were distinctly Sifiistio and, 
indeed, the early Gurus openly assumed the 
manners and dress of fagirs, thus plainly 
announcing their connection with the Sufiistic 
side of Muhammadanism. In pictures they 
are represented with small rosaries in their 
pands, guite in Muhammadan fashion, as 
though ready to perform zikr. Gura Arjun, 
who was fifth in successionfrom Nanak, was the 
first to lay asidethe dress of a fagir. The doc- 
trines, howover, still held their position, for 
we find the last Guru dying while making an 
open confession of Sifiism. His worda are : 
“The Smritis, the S'istras, and the Vedas, 
all apeak in various ways: I do not ac- 
knowledge one (of them). O possessor of hap- 
piness, bestow tby mercy (on me). I do not 
3ny, "TI, I recognise ali as ' Thee. "—(Sikhan 
de Raj di Vithia, p. 81.) Hero we havo not 
only the ideas, but the very language of Sifis, 
implying a pantheistic denial of all else than 
Deity. The same manner of exprossion is found 
in the Adi Granth itself, eg. “ Thou art I: 
Iamthau. Of what kind is the difference?” 

Translation, p. 130): and again, “ In all thc 

6 dwelia, the One is contained” (p. 41). 
Indeed, thbroughout the whole Adi Granth, a 
favourito namo for Deity is tho “ True One,” 
that is, that which is truly ono—the Absoluto 
Unity. It is hardly possible to find a more 
complete correspondence of idcas than that 
furnished by the following sentenccs, one 
taken from tho Yusuf wu Zuluikha of Jami, 
tbe Persian Sufi, and the others, from the 
Jap-ji and the Adi Granth, Jami says :— 


“ Dismiss every vain fancy, and abandon 
every doubt : 


Blend into une every spirit, and form, and 


lace, 
seh One—know One—speak of One— 
Desire Ome—chant of Ono—and seek 
One." 
In the Jap-jt, a formula familiar to every 
Sikh household, we find :— 

“The Guru $s Isar (Siva), tho Guru is 
Gorakh (Vishnu), Brahma, the Guru is 
tbe mother Piirbati. 

1 I should know, would I not tell? The 
story cannot be told. 
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O Guru, let me know the One: that the 
One liberal patron of all living beings 
may not be forgotten by me.” 


In the Adi Granth, we read :— 


“ Thou recitest the One, thou placest the 
One in (thy) mind, thou recognizest 
the Ona. 

The One (is) in eye,in word, in month : 
thou knowest the One in both places 
(1.e. worlda). 

In sleeping, the One, in waking, the 
Onej in the One thou art absorbed.” 
(India Office MS., No. 2484, tol. 568.) 


It is not only with respect to the idea of 
the unity of God that this identity of oxpres- 
sion is discernible, for other technical terma 
of Sifiism are, also, reproduced in Sikhism. 
Thus the Sufi Faridu 'd-Din Shakrganj calls 
Deity “the light of life,” and Jalilu 'd-Din 
spoaks of “ Hashes of His love,” while Jimi 
represents the “light” of the Lord of Angels 
as animating all parts of the universe: and 
Nizami exclaims, “ Then fell a light, us ot a 
lamp, into the garden Ge: my beart),” when he 
feels that a ray of the Divine has entered into 
his soul. It is not difficult to collect many 
such instances from the works of Persian 
Safis. Turning to Sikhism, we find that 
the Adi Granth ia full of similar expressiona, 
It is enough to cite the following exclamation 
of Nanak himself: “ In all (is) light. Hs (in) 
light. From His light, there is light in all. 
(India Ofice MS., No. 2484, fol. 85.) And 
in another place he saya: “ The Luminous 
One is the mingler of light (with himuelt).” 
(ol. 186.) On fol. 51 we find : “ There death 
cara not : light is absorbed in the Luminous 

ne." 

Another favourite metaphor of Sifts for 
the Deity is “the Beloved”: for example, 
when Hafiz says: “Be thankful that the 
Assembly in lighted up by the presonce of the 
Beloved.” This term is well recoynized in 
Sikhism: thus in the Adi Granth, “If thou 
call thyself the servant of the Beloved, do not 
speak despitefully (of Him). (India Office 

S., No. 2484, fol. 564.) “Love to the 
Beloved naturally puts joy into the heart. 
I long to mect the Lord (Lrabhu): therefore 
why should J be slothful” (India Office 
MS., 2484, fol. 177.) Also, “In my soul 
and body are excessive pangs of separation, 
how shall the Beloved come to my house 
and meet (with me)?” And again: « The 
Beloved has become my physician.” (India 
Office MS., No. 1728, fol. 87.) The words 
used in the Panjibi texta are piria, pritam, 
and piri, “a lovor,” or "" beloved one.” 

Another remarkable proof of Persian in- 
fiuonce is found in the form of the Adi Granth 
itseli. It consists of a collection of short 
poems, in many of which all the verses com- 
posing the pocm rhyme together, in singular 
conformity with the principle Iating the 
Construction of tbc Persian yhuzal. This 
resemblance is renderod more striking by the 
fnct that tho name of Niinnk ig worked into 
the composition of the last line of each cf 
the poems. This last characteristic is too 
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persistent to he considered the result of 
accident: and while it is altogether foreign 
to the practice of Hindu verse, it is in 
precise accord with the rule for the correct 
composition of the ghaza/. 

The foregoing facts seem conclusive as to 
the influence of Persian Sifiism on the origin 
of the Sikh religion. - Dr. Trumpp, when dis- 
cussing the philosophy of the Adi Granth, 
admits the intimate connection between Sikh- 
iam and Sifiism in the following words :— 

“We can distinguish in the Granth a grosser 
anda finer kind of Pantheism. ..... In this 
finer shade of Pantheism, creation assumes 
the form of emanation from the Supreme (as 
in the system of the Sifis), the atomic 
matter is cither likewise considered co-eternal 
with the Absolute and immanent in it, be- 
coming moulded into various, distinct forms 
by the energizing vigour of the absolute joti 
(light): or, the reality of matter is more or 
less denied (as by the Sifis, who call it the 
rs, To uh Ov) so that the Divine joti is the 
only real essence in all.”—Y(Introduction to 
Translation of the Adi Granth, pp. c. ci.) 

Any doubt that may remain on the gues- 
tion seems to boset at rest by the express 
statement in tho life of Guru Arjun, who was 
urged by his followers.to reduce to writing 
the genuine utterances of'Ninak, because“ by 
reciting the numerous verses “and speeches 
ultered by other Suf'is, which have received the 
name of Baba Ninak, pride and worldly wis- 
dom are apringing upin the hearts of men.” 
(Sikhan de Raj di Vithi a, p. 29.) And in the 
Adi Granth itself, we tind the following re- 
maerkable verses ascribed to Ninak :— 

“A ball of intoxication, of delusion, is 

given by the Giver. 
The intoxicated forget death, they enjoy 
themselves four days. 
The True One is found by the Sofis, who 
keep fast his Court.” 
(Translation, p. 23.) 


Here we have not only a plain claim of kin- 
ship with the Sifis, but the incorporation of 
several of their favourite terms. 

The traditions of Ninak preserved in the 
Janam-Sakhi, are full of evidences of his 
alliance with Muhammadanism. He was a 
Hinda by birth, of the Vedi Khattri caste, 
and was the son of the patwari, or village» 
accountant, cf the place now called Nankina, 
in the ncighbourhood of Lahore. In his 
very early days, he sought the society of 
fagirs, and used both fair and unfair means 
of doing them service, more especially in the 

bestowal of alms. At fifteon years of age, ho 
' misappropriated the money which his father 
had given him for trade, and this induced his 

arents to send him toa relative at Sultinpur, 
n order that he might be weaned ro is 
affection for fagirs (Indiu Office MS. No. 
1728, fol. 29). His first act in his new home 
was to join the service of a Muhammadan 
Nawab, named Danlat Khin Lodi : and, while 
serving him, be continued to give to fagirs 
all his salary, except the bare maintenance he 
reserved for himself. While in the service of 
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this Muhammadan, Ninak received the ecata- 
tic exaltation which hefelt to be Divine inapi- 
ration. It is stated in the traditionof his life, 
that Nanak went to the river to perform his 
ablutions, and tbat whilst so engaged, he was 
translated bodily to the gates of Paradise, 
“Then a goblet of amrita (the water of life) 
was given (to him) by command (of God). 
The command was: ' This amrita is the goblet 
of mynames: drink thou it,” Then the Guru 
Ninak made salutation, and drank the goblet, 
The Lord (Sahtb) had mercy (and said) : 
“Ninak, lam with theej I have made thee 
happy, and whoever shall take thy name 


| they all shall be rendered happy by me. Go 


thou, repeat my name, and cause other people 
to repeat it. Remain uncontaminated from the 
world, Continue (steadfast) in the name, in 
alms-giving, in ablutiong, in service, and in the 
remembrance (of me). I'hare given to thee 
my own name: do thou this work.'” (fol. 33.) 
Here we have notions closely akin to those 
of the Sufis, who lay much stress on the ro- 
petition of the name of God, which they term 
ZIKR (g.v, ), on religious ablutions (wazv',g.v.), 
and on meditating on the unity of God (wau- 
DANIYAH, g-v.) No sooner had Ninak reco- 
vered from nis trance than he uttered the 
key-note of his future system in the celebrated 
phrase, “There is no Hindi, and there is no 
Musalman." (lol. 386.) The Janam-Sakhi then 
goes on to aay that, “The people went to the 
Khan (his former employer) and said, ' Bibi 
Nanak is saying, There is no Hindi, there is 
no Musalmin' The Khan replied, “Do not 
regard his statement: heisafagir.' A Oksi 
sitting near said: 'O Khan! it is surprising 
tbat he is saying there is no Hindu and no 
Musalman.' The Khan then told an attendant 
to call Ninak, but the Guru Niinak said: 
“What have Ito do with thy Khia?' Then 
the people said : ( This stupid is become mad." 
.... Then the Bibi (Nanak) was silent. 
When he said anything, he repeated only this 
statement: ' There is no Hindi, there is no 
Musalmin.' The @izi then said: ' Khan, ie 
it right that he should say, There is no Hindu, 
there isno Musalmin?' Then the Khin aaid: 
“Go, fetch him.” The attendant went, and 
said: “Sir, the Khan is calling (you). The 
Khan saya: For God's sake give me an inter- 
view (Panj. aj bara Khuda,i de tan i— Persian 
az bara,i Kuda) I want to seethee.' The 
Guru Ninak arose and went, saying : ' Now 
the summons of my Lord (Sehit) is come, I 
will go. He placed a staff upon his neck and 
went. The Khan said: “Nanak, for God's 
sake take the staff from off thy neck, 
gird up thy waist, thou art a good fagir." 
Then Guru Niinak took the staff from off (his) 
neck, and girded up his loins. The dn 
said: “O Niinak, it is a misfortune to me that 
& steward such as thou shouldat become & 
fagir” Themtho Khiin seated the Guru Ninak 
near himself and said: ' Gizi, if thou desireat 
to ask anything, ask now, otherwise this one 
will not again utter a word.' The @fizi be- 
coming friendly, smiled and said: ' Ninak, 
what doet thou mean by saying, There is no 
Hinda, there is no Musalman?' Niinak re- 
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plied:. .. "To be called a Musalmin is dif- 
cult, when one (become it) then he may be 
called a Musalmin. First of all, having 
made religion (din) sweet, he clears away 
Musalmin wealth. Having become firm 


3 
(mkme), religion (din)in this way brings to 
an end the revolution of dying and living.— 
(4. O. MS., 2484, fol. 84.) When Nanak had 
uttered this verse, the Gizi became amazed. 
The Khan said: “O @azi,is not the gues- 
tioning of him a mistake?' 'The time of 
the afternoon prayer had come. All arose 
and went (to the mosgue) to prayera, 
and the Baba (Nanak) also went with 
them.” Ninak then demonstrated his 
supernatural power by reading the thoughts 
of the @azi. “ Then the @azi came and fell 
down nat his feet, exclaiming, ' Wonderful, 
wonderful! on this one is the favour of God." 
Then the Gizi believed , and Ninak nttered 
this stanza: "A (real) Musalmin clears away 
self: (he possesses) sincerity, patience, 
purity of speech: (what ia) erect he does 
not annoy: (what) lies (dend) he does not 
eat. O Niinak ! that Musalman goes to henven 
(bihisht)." When the Baba had uttered tlis 
stanza, the Saivids, the sons of the Shaikhs, 
the Gizi, tbe Mufti, the Khin, the chiefs 
and leaders were amazed. The Khan said : 
“Gizi, Ninak has reached the truth: the 
additional guestioning is a mistake' Wher- 
ever the Babi looked, there all were saluting 
him. After the Bibi had recited a few 
stanzas, the Khan came and fell down at his 
feet. Then tbe people, Hindis and Musal- 
mins, began to say to tho Khin that God 
(Khuda) was speaking in Niinak.” (India 
Office MS. 1728, fol. 36-41.) 


The foregoing anecdotes are taken from the 
India Office MS., No. 1728: but the ordinary 
Janam-Sakhis current in the Panjab vary the 
account somewhat by saying that when the 
Khan reproved Nanak for not coming to him 
when sent for, the latter replied: “ Hear, O 
Nawab, when I was thy servant I came before 
thee: now I am not thy servant: nowI am be- 
come the servant of Khudi (God)." The Nawab 
maid: "Sir, (if) you have become such, then 
come with me and say prayera (niwdj mnimaz, 
see PRAYER). It is Friday." Niinak said: 
'Go, Sir' Tha Nawib, with the @azi and 
Niinak, and a great concoursa of people, went 
into the Jimi' Magjid and stood there. All 
the people who came into the Masjid began 
to say, 'To-day Niinak has entered this seot." 
Thero was & commotion among the yespact- 
able Hindas in Sultinpur ) and Jairim, being 
much grisved, returned home. Niinaki per- 
ceiving that her husband came home dejected, 
rose up and aaid, 'Why is it that you are 
to-day so grieved?' Jairim replied, " Listen, 
O servant of Paramesur (God), what has thy 
brother Ninak done! He has gone, with the 
Nawab, into the Jami' Masjid to pray, and, 
in the city, there is an outcry among the 
Hindis and Musalmins that Ninak has be- 
come & Turk Sajan to-day.'” (India 
Office M5., No. 2886, fol. 89.) 

From the foregoing it ie perfectly clear 
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that the immediate successors of Nainak be- 
lieved that he went very close to Muham- 
madanism, and we can scarcely doubt the 
accuracy of their view of the matter, when we 
consider the almost contemporaneous cha- 
racter of the record, from which extracts 
have been given, and the numerous con- 
firmatory evidences contained in the religion 
itself. It is particularly worthy of remark 
that a “ cup of amrita” (1.e. immortality) is 
considered the aymbol of inspiration: just as 
Hafiz exclaims, " Art thou searching, O Hafiz, 
to find the waters of eternal life?” And the 
same poet expresses his own ecstusy in a 
way almoss identical with the reception 
accorded to Ninak at the gate of Paradise, 
His words aro: “ Then he gave into my hand 
a cup which fashed back the aplendour of 
Heaven so gloriously, that Zuhrah broke out 
into dancing and the lute-player exclnimed, 
“Drink!”" The staff Onuttaka) that is men- 
tioned is, also, that of a fagir, on which a 
derotee supports himself while in meditation. 
Another significant fact is that when Nisak 
spoaks of himself as the servant of God, he 
employs the word Ahuda, a Persian Muham- 
madan term: but when his brother-in-law 
Jairim speaks of God, he uses the Hindi 
word Puramesur, It will, also, be noticed 
that Muhammadans aro affected by the logic 
and piety of Ninak, and to them he shows 
himself.80 partial that he openly accompanies 
them to the mosgue, and thereby causes his 
Hindu neigbbours and friends to believe that 
he isnctually converted to the faith of Islim. 
But, of course, the most. remarkable expres- 
sion of allis the emphatic and repeated 
announcement that “ There ia no Hindu: 
tbere is no Musalman.” This can mean 
nothing else than tbat it was Nanak's sottlod 
intention to do away with the differences be- 
tween those-two farms of belief, by instituting 
a third course which should supersede both 
of them. 

Nanak's whilom employer, in conseguence 
of the foregoing manifestations of wisdom, 
became his devoted admirer. After this, 
Ninak undertook a missionary tour, and it is 
noticeable that the first person he went to and 
converted was Shaikh Sajan (? we), who 
showed himself to be a pious Muhammadan. 
Niinak then proceeded to Pinipat, and was met 
by a certain Shaikh Tatibar, who accusted 
hlm with the Muhammadan greeting, " Pence 
be on thoe, O Darvesh !" (Salam-dleka Duarves): 
to which Niinak immediately replied, “ And 
upon you be peace, U servant of the Pir! 
aleka us-saldmu, ho Pir ke dastu-pes)," 
Cina Office MS., No, 1728, fol. 48.) Hore we 

nd Ninak both receiving and giving the 
Muhammadan salutation: and also the ac- 
knowledgmont that he was recognized ns a 
daryesh. The Panjibi form of the' Arabic 
salutation is given lest it might be thought 
that the special character of the words is 
due to the translation. The disciple ther 
called his master, the Pir Shaikh Sharaf, who 
repeated the salutation of peace, and after a 
long conversation acknowledged tbe Divine 
mission of Ninak, kissed his hands and feet, 
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and left him. (fol. 52.) Aftei the departure of 
this Pir, the Guru Ninak wandered on to 
Debli, where he was introduced to Sultin 
Ibrahim Lodi, who also called him a darvesh. 
The previous conversations and acts are 
found to have awakened the curiosity of 
Nanak's attendant Mardina, who asked in 
surprise: “ Is God, then, one?” To which 
Niinak firmly replied : “ God (Khuda) is one." 
Gel 55.) This was intended to antisfy Mar- 

Aini that there is no differonce between the 
Muhammadan and the Hindi God. 

Ninak is next gaid to have proceeded to 
the Belg city of Benares, and there he met 
witha Pandit named Satrudas. Theo MS. 1728 
(fol. 56) saya: “ He came to tbis Nanak, and 
cried, "Rim! Ram!' Seeing his (Ninak's) 
disguise (hhekhu), he sat down, and said to 
him, 'O derotee (bhagat), thou haat no sa/i- 
gram, no unecklace of tulsi ) n9 rosary: no 
tika of white clay: and thou callest (thyself) 
a devotee! What devotion hast thou ob- 
tained?'” In other words, the Pandit is 
made to challenge bis piety, because he 
has none of the marks of a Hindu upon 
him. Ninak explaines his peculiar position 
and views: and is reported to have converted 
the Hindia Pandit to bis own way of think- 
ing. 'This snecdote, also, shows that the 
immediate successors of Niinak were aware 
that their great Gura occupied an interme- 
diate position between Muhammadanism 
and Hindiism: for we see that he is made to 
conyert Muhammadans on the one band, and 
Hindis on the other. After this primary 
attack on Hindiism, Ninak is said to have 
converted some Jogis, Khattris, Thags, necro- 
mancers, witches, and even the personified 
Kaliyug, or present age of the world, These 
conguesta over imaginary Hindis are obviously 
allegorical: though they clearly point to a well 
recognized distinction between the teaching 
of Nanak and that of orthodox Hindiism. 

The most significant associate which Nanak 
found was, undoubtedly, Shaikh Farid. He 
was a famous Muhammadan Pir, and a strict 
Sufi, who attracted much attention by his 
piety, and formed a school of devotees of his 
own. Shaikh Farid must have gained con- 
siderable notoriety in bis day: for his special 
disciples are still to be found in the Panjab, 
who go by the name of Shaikh Farid's fagira. 
Tbis strict Muhammadan became the confi- 
dential friend and companion of Nanak, dod 
if all other traditions had failed, this alone 
would have been enough to establish the 
eclectic character of early Sikhism. The 
first greeting of these famous men is aignificant 
enough. Shaikh Farid exclaimed, “ Allah, 
Allah, O Darvesh ", to which Nanak replied, 
“ Allah is the object of my efforta, O Farid ! 
Come, Shaikh Farid! Allah,/ Ilah(only)is ever 
my object.” The words in the original being 
Allah, Farid, juhdi: hamesa ayu, Sekh Farid, 
juhdi Allah Allah. (India Office MS., No. 
1728, fol. 86.) The use of the Arabic 
term jukd implies the energy of the purpose 
With which he sought for Allah: and the 
whole phrase is forcibly Mubammadan in tone. 

An intimacy st once sprang up between 
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these two remarkable men: and Shaikh Farid 
accompanied Nanak in all his wanderings 
forthe next twelve years. The intended com- 
promise between Hindiism and Islam is 
shown not only in the fact of this friendship, 
but in the important circumstance that no 
less than 142 stanzas composed by Shaikh 
Farid are admitted into the Adi Granth 
itself. An examination of these verses still 
further proves the mingling of the two reli- 
gions which Nanak effected. They are dis- 
tincily Sufiistic in tone, containing such lines 
as, “Youth is passing, I am not afraid, if 
love tothe Belovced does not puse”j and still 
more pointedly, “ Full of sins I wander abont, 
the world calls me a Darvesh”: while, be- 
tween these declarations of steady adherence 
to Islim, comes the remarkable Hindi line, 
“ As by fire the metal becomes purified, sothe 
fear of Hari removes the filth of folly.” The 
fact that the compositions of a genuine Sifi 
should have been admitted into the canonical 
book of the Sikhs, and that they should con- 
tain such a clear admixture of Hindu and 
Muhammadan ideas, is conclusive evidence 
that Nanak, and his immediate successorg, 
saw no incongruity in the mixture. 

As soon as Ninak and his friend “Shaikh 
Farid begin to travelin company, it is related 
that they reached a place called Bisi,ar, 
where the people applied cow-dung to every 
spot on which they bad stood,as 800n as they 
departed. (I. O. MS., No. 1728, fol 94.) The 
obrious meaning of this is, that orthodox 
Hindis considered every epot poltuted which 
Nanak and his companion had visited. This 
could never have been related of Ninak had 
he remained a Hindu by religion. 

In bis next journey Ninak is said to have 
visited Patan, and tbere he met witb Shaikh 
Ibrahim, who saluted him as a Muslim, 
and had a conversation with him on the 
Unity of God. Ninak expressed his views in 
the following openly Sufiistic manner: “ Thou 
thysolf (art) the wooden tablet: thou (art) 
the pen, thou (art) also the writing upon 
(it). O Ninak, why shorild the One be called 
a second?” (India Office MS. 1728, fol. 117.) 
The Pir askse an explavation of this verse in 
these worda: “ Thou sayest, "There is One, 
why & second ?' but there is one Lord (Sahib), 
and two traditione. Which shall I accept, 
and which reject? Thou sayest, "The only 
One, he alone is nne': but the Hindus are 
saying that in (their) faith there is certainty : 
and tho Musalmins are saying that only in 
(their) faith is there certainty. Tell me, in 
wbich of them is the truth, and in which is 
there falsity?” Nanak raplied, “ There is 
only one Lord (Sdhrb), and only one tradi- 


.tion.” (fol. 119.) This anecdote serves still 


further to illustrate the intermediate position 
between the two religions ascribed to Ninak 
by his immediate followers. 

Shortly after the foregoing episode, Ninak 
was captured among tbe prisoners taken by the 
Emperor Bibar, who seems to have been 
attracted by the Guru's piety, and to have 
shown him some attentions. The chronicler 
informa us that “all the people, both Hindis 
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and Musalmins, began to salute (Ninak).” 
(fol. 187.) After his release, Nanak recom- 
menced his missionary work, and is described 
aa meeting & Muhammadan named Miyin 
Mitha, who called upon him for the Kalimah 
Isee KALIMAH), or Muhammadan confession 
of faith (fol. 143): which leade to a long con- 
versation, in which Nanak lays emphasis on 
the Sufi doctrine of the Unity of God. In 
this conversation Ninak is made tosay, “ The 
book of the @ur'in should be practised.” (foL 
144.) He also acknowledged that “justice is 
the Gar'in.” (fol 148) Whenthe Miyin naked 
him what is the one great name, Nainak took 
him aside and angen in his ear, “ Allah” 
(cop)j. Immediately the great name is ut- 
tered, Miyan Mitha is consumed to ashes 
but & celestial voice again utters the word 
“Allah!” and the Miyiin regains life, and 
falls at the feet of Nanak. (fol. 147.) 

Ninak then proceeded to convert some 
Jainas, and even a Rakshasas, or Hindu 
demonj and next went to Multin, where he 
converted the famous Pir, Makhdum Bahi'u- 
'd-Din. In Kashmir he met with 8 Hindi 
Pandit who recognized him as a sddhu, or vir- 
tuous person: butasked him why he had aban- 
doned caste usages, why he wore skins, and 
ate meat and fish. The Pandit's scruples 
having been satisfied, he fiung away his idols, 
and became a devoted believer in Ninak's 
doctrines. This anecdote again furnishes us 
With distinct evidence that Ninak took up 
an intermediate position between Islim and 
Hindilism, and sougbt to bring both under one 
Common system. 

In precise conformity with this deduction 
is the tradition of Ninak's pilgrimage to 
Makkah. The particulars of his visit to that 
holy place are fully given, in all accounta 
of Ninak's life: and although, as Dr. 

“ Trampp ressonably concindes, the whole 
story is a fabrication, yet the mere invention 
of the tale is enough to prove that those who 
most intimately knew Ninak considered his 
relationship to Muhammadanism suffciently 
Close to warrant the belief in such a pilgrim- 
age. In the course of his teaching in Mak- 
kah, Ninak is made to say: “ Though men, 
they are like women, who do not obey the 
Sunnat, and Divine commandment, nor the 
order of the book (i.e. the Sarang (&. 0. 
MS. No. 1728, fol. 212.) He also admitted the 
intercession of Muhammad, denounced the 
drinking of bhang, wine, &c., acknowledged 
the existence of hell, the punishment of the 
wicked, and the resurrection of mankind : in 
fact, the words here ascribed to Ninak con- 
tain & full confession of Islim, These tenets 
are, of course, due to the narrator of the tale 
and are only useful as showing how far 
Ninak's followers thonght it possible for him 
to go. 

A curious incident is next related to the 
effect that Makhdim Bahi'u 'd-Din, the Pir of 
Multin, feeling his end approaching, said to 
his disciples, “O frienda, from this time the 
faith of no one will remain firm: all will 
become faithless (be-iman).” His disciples 
asked for an explanation: and in reply he 
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delivered himeelf of an oracular statement : 
“O friends, when one Hindi shall come to 
Heaven (bthisht), there will be brilliancy 
(ujala) in Heaven.” To this strange an- 
nouncement his diaciples replied: “ Learned 
peopia say that Heaven is not deoreed for 
the Hindi : what is this that you have said?" 
(T. O. MS. 1728, fol. 224.) The Pir told them 
that he was alluding to Niinak :.and sent one 
of his disciples to ask Niinak if he, also, had 
received an intimation of his approsching 
death. 

In this anecdote we have the extraordi 
admission from a Muhammadan that Nina, 
would succeed in breaking up the faith of 
Islim It is in conseguence of a Hindu's 
having conguered Heaven itself, and vindi- 
cated his right toa place in the paradise of 
Muhammad, that those who were then in the 
faith of the Prophet wonld lose confidence in 
his teaching. Here again the words em- 
ployed are useful: for the Pir is made to say 
that Muslims will become be-iman, the Arabic 
term specially applicable to the “faith” of 
Islim : and Heaven is called in the Panjibi 
story bhisat, that is bihisht, the Paradise of 
Mubammadans (see parapise): for had the 
Hindi heaven been intended, some such word 
a8 swarg, or paralok, or Brahmalok would have 
been used. 

The final incident in the life of this en- 
lightened teacher is in precise accord with all 
that has been said of his former career. Ninak 
came to the bank of the Rivi to die—in con- 
formity with Hinda custom—by the side of a 
natural stream of water. It is expressly naid 
that both Hindis and Muslims accom- 
panied him. Hethen seated himself at the 
foot of a Sarih tree, and his Assembly of the 
faithful (Sangat) stood around him. His sons 
asked him what their position was to be: and 
he told them to subordinate themselves to 
the Guru Angad whom he had appointed as 
his snccessor. They were to succeed to no 
power or dignity merely on the ground of 
relationship, no hereditary claim was to be 
recognized: on the contrary, the sons were 
frankly told to consider themselves non- 
entities. The words are: “Sons, even the 
@ogs of the Guru are not in want: bread and 
clothes will be plentifuls and should you 
mutter "Guru! Guru!' (your) life will be 
(properly) adjusted." (1. O. MS. 1728, fol. 288.) 
The anecdpte then proceeda in the following 


:remarkable manner: « Then the Hindus and 


Musalmins who were firm in the name (of 
God), began to express themselves (thus): 
the Musalmins said, ' We will bury (him): 
and the Hindus said, “We will buro (him). 
Then the Baba said, "Place fowers on both 
sidesj on the right side those of the Hindia, 
on the left side those of the Musalmans, (that 
we may perceive) whose will continue green 
to-morrow. If those of the Hindic keop 
green, then burn (me): and if those of the 
Musalmans keep green, then bury (me) 
Then the Baba ordered the Assembly to 
repeat the praises (of God): and the As- 
sembly began to repeat the praises accord- 
ingly. (After a few verses had bean recited) 
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he laid down his head. When the sheet 
(which had been stretched over him) was 


raiaod, there was nothing (under it): and the : 


flowers of both (3ides) remained green. The 
Hindis took away theirs: and the Musal- 
mius took away theirs. The entire Assembly 
Pra their feet.” (4. O. MS. 1728, tol. 239, 

The mixture of Hindaism and Muhamma- 
danism is @vident in this tradition. It is 
obviougly intended to summarize the life of 
Nanak and the object of his teaching. He is 
not represented as an ontcaste and a failure : 
on the other hand, his purposes are held to 
have been fully socomplished. The great 
triumph was the establishment of a common 
basis of religious trath for both Muham- 
madan and Hindii : and this he is shown to 
have sccomplished with such dexterity that 
at his death no one could say whather he was 
more inclined to Hinduism or to Muhamma- 
danism. His friends stood around him at the 
last moment guite uncertain as to whether 
they should dispose of his remains as those 
ol a Muhammadan, or as those of a Hindi. 
And Niinak is represented as taking care that 
the matter should ever remain a moot point. 
The final miraculons disappearance of the 
corpse is obviously intended to convey the 
idea that Ninak belonged specially neither to 
one party norto the others while the green 
and flourishing appearance of the fowers of 
both parties conveys the lesson that it was 
his wish that-both should live together in 
harmony and union. The narrator of the life 
clearly wishes his history to substantiate the 
prophetic statement recorded at the com- 
mencement of his book (I. O. MS. 1728, tol. 7) 
that, at Ninak's birth, “ The Hindiis said, 
$ The manifestation of some God (Devata) has 
been produced:' and the Musalmins said, 
"Some holy man (sadig) of God (Khuda) has 
been boin.'” 

The most potent cause of the uncertainty 
as to Niinak's true position in the religious 
world, arises from the initial fact that he was 
born a Hindi, and necessarily brought up in 
that form of belief. He was a perfectly 
uneducated man, there being no reason to 
suppose that he could either read or write, or 
perform any other literary feat, beyond the 
composition of extemporaneous verses in his 
mother tongue. Guru Arjun, tbe fourth suc- 
cesaor of Nanak, appears to have been the 
fret chieftain of the fraternity who could read 
and write. The necessary result of Nanak's 
early associationg was that all his ideas 
thronghout life were substantially Hindu, 
his mode of thought and expression was 
Hinda, bis illastrations were taken from 
Hindi sources, and his system was based on 
Hinda models. It must be borne in mind 
that Nanak never openly seceded from the 
pale of Hindiism, or ever contemplated doing 
80. Thus in the Sakhi of Miyan Mitha it is 
related that towards the end of Ninak's life a 
Muhammadan named Shah “Abdu 'r-Rahmian 
acknowledged the great advantages he had de- 
rived from the teaching of Ninak, and sent 
his friend Miyan Mitha to the Guru so that 
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| he might derive similar benefit. « Then Miyan 


Mitha said, "What is his name? Is hea 
Hindi, oria he a Musalman?' Shiih "Abdu y- 
Rahmin replied, “He is a Hindi, and his 
name is Ninak'—-Sikhan de Raj di Vitki,a, 
p- 258.) He struck a heavy blow at Hin- 
diiam by his rejection of caste distinctionsj 
and on this point there can be no doubt, for 
his very words, preserved in the Adi Granth, 
are: “ Thon (O Lord) acknowledyeat the Light 


! (the ray of the Divine in man), and dost not 


ask after caste. In the other world there is 
no caste.”—( Translation of the Adi Granth, 
. 494) In conseguence of this opinion 
Nanak admitted to his fraterdity men of all 
castes his constant companions being apoken 
of as Saiyids and Sikhs, that is, Muhammadan 
and Hindi pupils. Sikhs have ever before 
them the intermediate character of their 
religion by the stanza (21) of the Jap-Ji, 
which says, “ Pandits do not know that time, 
though written in a Purina, @isis do not 
know that time, though written in the 
@Gur'in.” Hindia scholars are told in the Adi 
Granth that they miss the true meaning of 
their religion through delusion. “ Reading 
and reading the Pandit explains the Veda, 
(but) the infatuation of Maya (delusion per- 
sonitied) lulls him to sleep. By reason of 
dusl affection the name of Hari (1.e, God) is 
forgotten.” (Translation, p. 117.) In the 
same way Nanak turns to the Musalmin and 
Bay3,— 

“Thou must die, O Mulla! thoumust 
die! remain in the fear of the Cre- 
ator! 

Then thou art a Mulli, then thou arts 
Masi, if thou knowest the name of God 
(Khuda). 

None, though he be very learned, will 
remain, he hurrieg onwards. 

He is'a Gizi by whom his own eelf is 
Bbandoned, and the One Name is mada 
his support. 

He is. and will be, He will not be de- 
stroyed, true is the Creator. 

Five times he prays (niwaj gujarht), he 
readg the book of the Gur'an.” 

(Translation, p. 87.) 
Nanak does not seem to have been fastidions 
as to the name under which he recognized 
the Deity: he was more concerned with im- 
pressing on his companions a correct under- 
standing of what Deity was. The names 
Hari, Ram, Govind, Brahma, Parameos'war, 
Khuda, Allah, &c., are used with perfect 
freedom, and are even mixed up in the same 
poem. The most common name for God in 
the Adi Granth is certain!y Hari, but that 
does not seem to have shocked the Muslim 
friends of Nanak. Thus, in a poem addressed 
to Hari as “the invisible, inacceasiblo, and 
infinite,” we are told that, “ Pirs, prophets, 
saliks, sadigs, martyrs, shaikhs, mullas, and 
darveshes, a great blossing has come upon 
them, who continually recite his salvation.” 
— (Translation, p. 75.) 
The chief point of Nanak's teaching was 
unguestionably the Unity of God. He aset 
himself firmly against the idea of associating 
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any other being with the Absolute Supreme. 
This exalted idea of Divine Majosty enabled 
Nknsk to treat with indifference the orowd 
of Hindi deities. To such a mind as that of 
Ninak it would have been sheer waste of 
time to argue, with any esrnestness, about 
the attributos, powers, or jurisdictions, of a 
claas of beings, the whole of whom were sub- 
ordimate to one great, almighty, and incom- 
prehonsible Ruler. Without any overt attack 
on the Hindi pantheon, he caused the whole 
cluster of deities to subside into a condition 
similar to that of angels in modern Christi- 
anity , whose existence and sah tag may be 
the subject of conversation, but the whole.of 
whom sink into utter insignificance compared 
with the central idea of the Divine Majeaty. 
The One God, in Ninak's opinion (and, it 
may be added, in the opinion of all Safis), 
Was the oreator of plurality of form, not the 
Creator of matter out of nothing. The phe- 
momenal world is the manifestation of Deity, 
and it is owing to pure dedeption that the 
idea of severalty exist. In the Adi Granth 
we reoad— 
“ The cause of causes is the Creator. 

In His hand are the order and reflection. 

As He looks upon, 30 it becomes. 

He Himself, Himself is the Lord. 

Whatever is made, (ie) according to His 

own pleasure. 
He is far from all, and with all. 
He comprehends, sees, and makes dis- 
crimination. 
He Himself is One, and He Himsolf is 


many. 
He does not die nor perish, He neither 


comes. nor goes. 

Niinak says: He is always contained (in 

all).”— Translation, p. 400.) 
Notwithstanding this conception that the 
Supreme One comprehends both spirit and 
mattor,and therefore is what is : Ho is never- 
theless spoken of as in some way different 
from the creatures He has formed, and has 
been endowed with moral and intellectual 
gualities. Thus we find in the Adi Granth— 
“ Whose body the universe is, He is not 

in it, the Creator ia not in it. 

Who is putting (the things) together, He 
is always aloof (from them), in what 
can Ho be said (to be contained)?” 

(Translation, p. 474.) 


The soul of man is held to be a ray of 
light from the Light Divine: andit necessarily 
follows that, in its natural state, the soul of 
man is sinless, The impurity, which is only 
too apparent in man, is accounted for by the 
Operation of what is called Maya, or Delusion: 
and itis this Mayi which deludes creatures 
Into egotism and duality, that is, into self- 
Conscionsness or conceit, and into the idea 
that there- can be existence apart from the 
Divine. This delusion provents the pure soul 
from freeing itself from matter, and hence 
the spirit passes from one combination of 
matter to another, ina long chain of births 
and deaths, until the delusion is removed, 
and the emtramelled ray returns to tho 
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Divine Light whence it originally emanated. 
The belief in metempsychosis is thus seen to 
be the necessary complement of pantheism : 
and it is essential to tho creod of a Hindia, a 
Buddhist, and a Safi. 

In Sikhism, as in Buddhism, the prime 
object of attainment is not Paradise, but the 
total cessation of individual existence. The 
method by which this release from transmi- 
gration is to be accomplished is by the perfect 
recognition of identity with the Supreme. 
When the soul fully realizes what is summed 
up in the formula s0 ham, “I am that,” ie. 
“I am one with that which was, and is, and 
Will be,” then emancipation from the bondage 
of existence is secured, “This is declared by 
Ninak himself in the Adi Granth in these 
Worde— 

“ Should one know his own self as the s0 

Aam, he believes in the esoteric mya- 


tery. 

Shonld the disciple (Gur-mukhi) know 
his own self, wlist more can he do, or 
cause to be done ?”—4I. O. MS. 2484, 
fol. 68.) 

The principles of early Sikhism given above 
are obviously too recondite for acceptance 
among masses of men: acoordingly we find 
that the pantheistic idea of Absolute Sub- 
stance became gradually changed into'the 
more readily apprehended notion of a self- 
conscious Supreme Being, the Creator and 
Governor of the universe. Here Dr. Trampp 
himself admits the influence of Muhamma- 
danism, when he says: “ It is not improbable 
that the Islim had a great share in working 
filently these changes, which are directly 
Opposed to the teacbing of the Gurus.”— 
(Introduction to Translation of the Adi 
Granth, p. cxii) The teaching of Ninak 
was, however, very practical. His followers 
are daily reminded in the Jap-Jithat, “ With. 
out the practice Of virtuo there can be no 
worship." 

In all that has preceeded we have confined 
ourselves strictiy to the intimate relationship 
subsisting between early Sikhism and the 
Muhammadan religion. It is, however, need- 
ful toallude tothe fact that certain surviving 
relics of Buddhism bad no smali share in 
moulding the thoughts of the Founder of the 
Sikh religion. A full examination of this 
part of the subject would be out of place in 
the present work. It must suffice to say tbat 
Buddhiem held its position in the Panjab long 
after it had disappeared from other parts of 
Northern India, and the abundance of Bud- 
dhistic relics, which are continually being un- 
earthed in the district, prove the wide-sproad 
and long-continued influence of the tenets of 
the gentle-hcarted Buddha. Indications of 
this infucnce on early Sikhism are seen in 
its freedom from caste, in the respect tor 
animal life, the special form of metempsy- 
chosis accepted, the importance ascribed to 
meditation, the profuse charity, the reveronce 
paid to the seat of the Guru (like the Bud- 
dhistic worship of the throne), Nanak's respect 
for the lotos, his missionary tours, and the 
curious union subsisting hetween the Guru 
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and his Sangat. In the Travels of Guru Tegh 
Bahidur, translated from the original Gur- 
mukhi by an excellent acholar, Sirdar Atar 
Singh, we find the following remarkable sen- 
tence: “The Guru and his Sangat are like 
the warp and woof in cloth,—there is no dif- 
ference between them” . 87). In the Adi 
Granth there is an entire Sukbmani, or poem, 
by Guru Arjun, wholly deroted toa recita- 
tion of the advantages of “the society of the 
lous,” the term employed being, however, 
n this case, sidh kai sang. (I. O. MS. 2484, 
fol. 184.) In addition to these points of 
resemblance, there is found in early Sikhism 
& curions veneration for trees, offerings to 
which were sometimes made, as will be seen 
by reference to pp, 87, 70, and 83, of the 
ravels of Guru Tegh Bahadur, just cited. 
In precise conformity with the tradition that 
Buddha died under a Sil tree, we have seen 
that Ninak purposely breathed his last under 
a Sarih tree.  Anyone familiar with Bud- 
dhiam will readily recognize the remarkable 
coincidences stated above: but the most con- 
clusive of all is the positive inculcation of 
views identical with the crowning doctrine of 
Buddhism—the Nirviina itself. The following 
is what Dr. Trumpp says on the subject :— 

“ If there could be any doubt on the pan- 
tbeistic character of the teneta of the Sikh 
Gurus regarding the Supreme, it would be 
dissolved by their doctrine of the Nirbin. 
' Where no personal God is taught or believed 
in, man cannot aspire to afinal personal com- 
munion with him, his aim can only be abaorp- 
tion in the Absolute Substance, :.e. individual 
annihilation. We find, therefore, no allusion 
tathejoys of a future life in the Granth, as 
hearen or paradise, though sup osed to 
exist, is not cousidered a desirable object. 
The immortality of the soul is only taught 30 
far as the doctrine of transmigration reguires 
its but when the soul has reached its highest 
object, it is no more mentioned, because it no 
longer exists as individual soul. 

“ The Nirban, as is well known, is the grand 
object which Buddha in his preaching held 
outto the poor people. From his atheistic 
point of view, he could look out for nothing 
elsej personal existence, with all the con- 
comitant evils of this life, which nre not coun- 
terbalanced by corresponding pleasures, neces- 
sarily appeared to him as the greatest evil, 
His whole aim was, therefore, to counteract 
the troubles and pain of this existence by a 
stoical indiference to pleasure and pain, and 
to stop individual consciousness lo its utmost 
limit, in order to escape at the point of death 
from the drended transmigration, which he 
also, even on his atheistic ground, had not 
ventured to reject. Buddhism is, therefore, 
in reality, like Sikhism, nothing but unre- 
stricted Pessimism, unable to hold out to man 
any solace, except that of annihilation. 

“ In progresa of time, Buddhism has been 
expelled from India, but the restored Brah- 
manism, with its confused cosmological le- 
genda,and gorgeous mythology of the Puranas, 
was egually unable to satisfy the thinking 
minds. It i3, therefore, very remarkable, that 
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Buddhism in its higheat object, the Nirbiin, 
soon emerges again in the popular teachings 
of the medimval reformatory movements. 
Namdev, Trilochan, Kabir, Ravidis, &c., and 
after these Niinak, take upon tiemselves to 
show the way to the Nirbin, as Buddha in 
his time had promised, and find eager lia- 
teners: the difference is only in the means. 
which these Bhayats (sainta) propose for ob- 
taining the desired end.” (Introduction to 
Translation of the Adi Granth, p. cvi.) 

Such, then, was the Sikh religion as founded 
by Guru Nanak. It is based on Hindiiism, 
modified by Buddhism, and stirred into new 
life by Siifiism. There seemae to be super- 
abundant evidence that Ninak laboured ear- 
nestly to reconcile Hindiism with Muhamma- 
dani3m, by insisting strongly on the teneta on 
which both parties could agree, and by sub- 
ordinating the points of difference. It is 
impossible to deny that Niinak in his life-time 
actually did effect a large amount of reconci- 
liation, and left behind him a system designed 
to carry on the good work. The circumetances 
which led to the entire reversal of the project, 
and produced between Muhammndans and 
Sikhs tbe deadliest of feuds, does not come 
within tho purview of the present article. It 
ig enough to state that the process was gra- 
Gual, and was as much due to political causes 
as toa steady departure from the teachings 
of the Founder of Sikhism. 

The Sikhs acknowledge ten Gurus, whose 
names, with the year in which each died, are 
given in the following list :— 


Dateof Duration 


Name. Death. of Guru-ship. 
AD. . 
Guru Ninak . " 1538 ki 
Guru Angad . . 1652 4 
Guru Amar-Dis . 1674 22 
Guru Rim-Dis 1581 7 
Guru Arjun 1606 25 
Guru Har- Govind 1638 32 
Guru Har-Ra,i 5 1660 22 
Guru Har-Kisan . 1664 4 
Guru Tegh-Bahidar 1676 ll 
Guru Govind Singh. 1708 33 


It ia thus seen that the Sikh fraternity 
was under the guidance of personal Gurus 
from a.p. 1504, when Nanak received the 
spiritual impulse which gave birth to the 
new sect, until A.p. 1708, a total period of 
204 yeare. After the death of Guru Govind 
Singh, the Adi Granth itself was taken to be 
the ever-existing impersonal guide. 

The first succeasor of Nanak was appointed 
on account of his devotion to the cause. 
Shortly after the supposed visit to Makkah, 
Nanak met with a devotee named Lahani, 
whose faith and earnestness were s0 fully 
demonstrated that Ninak named him, in 
preference to either of his sons, as his 
successor in the leadership of the new sect. 
His name was also changed from Lahani to 
Angad (—anga-da, “ body-giving ”), implying 
that he was willing to give his very body to 
the cause of God. He was a poor and igno- 
rant man, and maintained himself by rope- 
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making. Heis said to have heard the-whole 
account of Ninak's life from Bha,i Bala, who 
had long been with the Founder. It is re- 
lated that all the counsel which Ninak had 
given to the Sikhs was sedulously inculcated 
by him. (Sikhan de Raj di Vithi,a, p. 19.) 
Like his predecessor, the Founder, he also 
named as his successor a devoted servant : 
although he had sons whom he might have 
appointed. 

Amar-Dis, the third Guru, was a simple- 
minded and inoffensive man, who was as un- 
learned as his two predecessors : neverthelesa, 
he composed several verses incorporated in 
the Adi Granth. It was in his time that we 
hear of the first differences between the Sikhs 
and the Muhammadans. The gentle disposi- 
tion of Amar-Das was unsuited to the posi- 
tion of ruler among the strong-willed people 
of the Panjab  accordingly, when a difference 
occurred, he was guite incapable of settling 
the matter. It is related that Amar-Dis was 
completely absorbed in the service of Para- 
mesur (God). (Sikhan de Raj di Vithi a, p. 
“9 The use of this word indicates a marked 
inclination towards the Hindi side of Sikh- 
ism and we may suppose that such an 
inclination would be resented by the firmer 
adherents to Islam: for we find that the 
Muslims began to annoy this Guru's disciples 
by trivialacts of aggression. The disciples 
asked their Guru what they had better do: 
and he suggested various temporising expe- 
dients, which only emboldened the aggressors. 
When again appealed to, he desired his dis- 
ciples to endure the wrong, as it was more 
meritorious to submit than to resent an insult. 
The wesk conduct of this Guru left a legacy 
of ill-will for his successors to deal with. 
Amar-Dis nominated his son-in-law as his 
successor, an example which initiated the 
hereditary Guru-ship which followed. 

Ram-Das was a poor lad, who got a scanty 
living by selling boiled grain. He was taken 
into the family of Amar-Dis, and married 
his daughter. He had acguired the elements 
of education, and was a peaceful and non- 
aggressive man. Onattaining the Guru-ship, 
he set himself industriously to the acguisition 
of disciples, and took large contributions 
from them in the shape of voluntary offerings. 
This wealth placed him above his brothers 
in the faith, and conferred upon him the ele- 
ments of 8 royal state. He restored an old 
tank in magnificent style, for the purpose of 
religious ablution, and called it Amritsar, 
orthe lake of the water of life. This tank 
enabled the Sikhs to perform their ablu- 
tions in a luxurious manner, and necessarily 
attracted many to the spot. In the course of 
time, a town grew up round the tank, which 
gradually increased in importance, and is now 
one of the most important places in the Panj- 
ab. This assumption of dignity and increas- 
ing wealth in all probability awakened the 
anxiety of the Muhammadan governors of the 
Country j and the gradual drifting into common 
Hindiism accentuated the feeling. It is clear 
that the Muhammadans who had fought so 
desperately to overturn the ancient Hindu 
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kingdoma, could not view with indiference 
the up-yrowth of a Hindi sovereignty in their 
very midst. Rim-Dis named bis son as his 
successor in the Guru-ship—an act which 
sealed the fate of the Sikh attempt at com- 
promise in religious matters, for every Mu- 
hammadan felt his position as a citizen tbrea- 
tened by the establishment of a rallying- 
point for disafected Hindas. 

“ Guru Arjun, the fifth Guru, was an active 
and ambitious man. He laid aside the dress 
of a fagir, which had been worn by all his 
predecessors, and converted the voluntary 
Offerings of his disciples into a tax. This 
raised him to some importance, and enabled 
him to take men into his pay, a proceeding 
which conferred additional dignity upon 
him, and, at the same time, intensified the 
jealousy of his Muhammadan neighbowrs. 
As an additional means of uniting his com- 
munity into one compact body, he collected 
the words of Niinak, and those of other 
saintly personages, into a book, wbich he 
called Granth, Le. “the book,” and strictly 
enjoined his followers to accept no apeech as 
authoritative which was not contained in“ the 
book.” The spark which lit the torch was, 
however, & distinct interference in political 
affairs, which provoked the resentment of 
the Muhammadan ruler at Delhi, and ocoa- 
sioned the arrest and, ultimately, the death 
of the Guru. It is not clear whether the 
Emporor actually executed him, or whether 
the Guru committed suicides bat his death 
was brought abont by the ruler of Delhi: and 
this was enough to inflame the passions of . 
the Sikhs, who were eager to revenge his 
death. 

Har-Govind succeeded his father in the 
Guru-ships and at once proceeded to arm 
his followers, and slay those who had been 
personally concerned in procuring the denth 
of the late Guru. This did not, however, 

revent him from entering the service of the 

mperors Jahangir and Shih-Jahin in sa mili- 
tary capacity, but his turbulence get him 
into much trouble, and he spent & pre 
tory, rather than a religious, life. Under his 
Guru-ship the Sikhs were changed from 
fagirs into soldiers , and were freely recruited 
from the warlike Jat population, who cagerly 
availad themselves of any opportunity for 
securing plunder. It is evident that the 
actions of this Guru must have led him into 
freguent contests with the Muhammadan 
authorities : and provoked the efforts after- 
wards made to break up what the rulers must 
havo felt to be a dangerous confederation. 

Har-Rai was the grandson of the last 
Guruj and was chosen as successor because 
Har-Govind distrusted the fitness of his sons 
for the office. Har-Rai fougbt against 
Aurangzib in the interest of Dara-Shikoh, 
and when the latter was defeated he made. 
his submission to the Emperor, and was 
pardoned. 

Har-Kishan was the younger son of ihe 
receding. Nothing eventful occurred during 
is short tenure of power. He was called to 

Delhi by the Emperor Aurangzib, and was 
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there attacked by small-pox, of which disease 
he died. The succession to the Guru-sh'p 
was brokon by his death: for he was 100 
weak to appoint & successor, and merely 
Indicated that the next Guru would be found 
in Bakila, a village near Anand-pur. 
Tegh-Bahidur, who happoned to be residing 
in Bakila, was the son of Har-Govind, and 
had been passed over by his father in favour 
of Har-Ra,i. He was by nature contempla- 
tive, and not particularly anxioua to assume 
the delicate position of leader among the 
bellicose Sikhs. Anrangzib was in the full 
fury of his Islimizing mania, and was accord- 
ingly specially solicitous to suppress the 
ambitious projects of the Sikhs. The Panjab 
appears to have" been too carefully guarded to 
be pleasant to Tegh-Bahidur, and he, there- 
fore, began a wandering lifo over the north 
of India. An account of his travels has been 
translated from Panjabi into English by the 
learned Sirdar Atar Singh, and the story is 
aingularly interesting to the student of Sikh 
history. We learn from one anecdote that, 
even in the time of this ninth Guru, Muham- 
madans could feel a certain respect for the 
Sikha. The tale relates that & swall party of 
Hindiis and Muhammadans went to rob the 
Guru: but at the Iast moment the Muham- 
madans feit remorse, for they said, "he was 
undoubtedly a prophet.”—(Travels of Guru 
Tegh Bahadur, p. 24.) On reaching S'ivarim 
the Guru met a Saiyid seated under a Sarih 
tree (the same kind of tree, be it remarked, as 
that under which Ninak breathed his last), and 
the Saiyid saluted the Guru with reverence, 
saying: “I am really happy now, having 
meen your divine countenance.” — (Travels, 
&c.,p. 46.) Still more marked is the friendly 
feeling shown by the courteous reception which 
Tegh-Bahidur received from Sharafu 'd-Din,a 
Muhammadan gentleman residing near Patisl2. 
This Muslim sent him presents, and then 
went out to meet him. He conducted him with 
much ceremony to his own palace, where he 
entertained him. It is apecially mentioned that 
“the Guru's eyes fell upon a mosgue, and 
Sharafu 'd-Din immediately said that that was 
the house of God.”—(Travels, &c., p.2.) Not- 
withstanding this reverential treatment by 
pns Muhammadang, it is certain that Tegh- 
ahidur spent his life in violent antagonism 
to the Muslim rulers of the country. The 
book of Travels, from which we are guoting, 
gives numerous instances of this, as may be 
seen by those who care to study the details, 
in pp. 45, 49, 57, 58, 69, 126, 130, 131. Some 
dosperate tights took place, and after a 
specially severe engagement it is said on 
p. 58 that “ from that day the Muhammadans 
never ventured to fight with the Guru.” How- 
ever, the Guru appears to have been hunted 
from place to place, and on many occasions 
he narrowly escaped capture. The apparent 
contradiction involved in the reverential 
attitude of pious Muhammadans, and the 
skirmishes with Muhammadan eoldiery, finds 
its explanation in the supposition that the 
religious nspect of Sikhism was not antago- 
nistic to Mabammadan ideas, while ita 
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political aspect provoked the violence of the 
Court of Delhi. In the present day much the 
same state of things is recognizable with 
rospcct to the Wahhaibis. The English Govern- 
ment would never dream of interfering with 
the religicus opinions of that, or any other, 
sect: but when their doctrines find expression 
in the subversion of civil authority, the 
leaders soon find themselves in the Andaman 
islands. Tegh-Bahidur was at length arrested, 
and the Emperor is stated to have endearoured 
earneatly to bring him over to the pure Mus- 
lim faith, but when he proved obdurate he 
was thrown into prison, where long-continued 
cruelty induced him to command a Sikh, who 
was with him, to cut off his head. 

Govind Bingh was the tehth and last Guru, 
and he succeeded his father Tegh-Bahidur 
when only 15 years of age. He was brought 
up under Hindi guidance, and became & 
stnunch devotee of the goddess Durga: and, 
by his pronounced preforence for Hindiism, 
he cansed a division in the Sikh community. 
He introduced several important changes into 
the constitution of Sikh society. The chief 
among these was the establishment of the 
Khalsa, by which he bound his disciples into 
an army, and conferred upon each of them the 
name Singh, or lion. Hb freely admitted all 
castes to the ranksof his army 3 and labounred 
more earnestly over their military than over 
their religious discipline. The nature of the 
changes which Govind Singh effeoted in the 
fraternity is best shown by the faot that the 
special followers of Ninak personally, sepa- 
rated themselves from him, and formed a com- 
munity of their own, rejecting the title of Singh 
In other words, they preferred the religions to 
the military idea. This Guru fought against 
the Muhammadans with determination : and 
was soincensed against them that he insti- 
tuted a fine of 25 rupees for salating a 
Muhammadan tomb, however saintly. 'To- 
wards the end of his Guru-ship an attempt 
was made to raise this fine to 5,000 rupees : 
but it was ultimately fixed at 125 rupees 
(Travels, &c., pp. 69 and 180.) The spirit 
of toleration 80 marked during the life of 
Nanak was clearly gone, and in yet later 
times this hostility gave birth to the 
maxim that “a true Sikh should always 
be ongaged in war with the Muhamma- 
dans and slay them, fighting them face to 
face.” After a turbulent reign, Guru Govind 
Singh was treacheronsly selain by the dagger 
ofa Pathan follower. He refused to name 2 
successor, telling his followers that after his 
death the Granth Sahib, or “the Lord the 
Book,” was to be their guide in every re- 
spect. (Sikhan de Raj di Vithi,a, p. 79.) 

The foregoing sketch of the relation of the 
Sikhs to the Muhammadans3 is sufficient to 
show that the religion of Nainak began in 
large-hearted tolerance, and that political 
causes operated to convert its siihapsata 
into a narrow-minded sect. The Hindiism 
which Nanak had disciplined, 'reasserted 
its superiority under his successors, and ulti- 
matcly became predominant. While this 
change was in progress the religious aspect 
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@f the movement becamo gradually con- 
verted into & military and political propa- 
ganda. No contrast, indeed, could well be 
greater than that between the inoffensive and 
gentle-mindod Ninak, and tho warlike and 
ambitions Gurus of Iator times. But whilo 
We cannot help being painfully improssod with 
the apparently undying feud which atill sub- 
sista betwoen tho Sikhs and tho Muham- 
madans, it seems porfoctly clear that the 
intention of tho Foundor was to reconcile the 
differences between those croeds: and that in 
this excellent work he attainod a largo moa- 
sure of success. His pious objoct was de- 
fentod by political causes, and by the war- 
liko naturc of the pooplo of tho Panjib The 
name “ Muhammadan," in the various coun- 
trion In which it exists, is allowed to covor 
Iliforencos in religious belief guite as groat 
as those botwoon tho views of Niinak and tloro 
of Muhammad and in all probability woulil 
havo dono 80 in this instance also, but for tlo 
reasons pointed out. Wo cannot, howover, 
concern oursolvea with probabiliticus it is 
enough for tho purposos of this articlo to 
havo eatablished the fact thut Sikhism, in 
its inception, was intimately aesociated with 
Muhammadanism: and that it was intended 
asa means of bridging tho gulf which scpa- 
rated the Hindus from the boliovers in the 
Prophet. 

There are fivo lending sccts of Sikha, the 
names of which need only be mentioned. They 
aro :— 

1. The Udasis, or those who aro “ indif- 
erent” to the world. 

2. The Sulkre, or the “ puro.” 

8. The Diwane, or “ mad” saints. 

4. Tho Nirmale Sadhu, or “ spotloss 
sainta.” 

b. The Akalis, or worshippers of thc 
“ Eternal One.” 


(The forcgoing able review of the conncc- 
tion betwoon Sikhism and the toachings of 
Islim has beon contributed, apocially for tho 

resent work, by Mr. Fredoric Pincott, 
KERAS) 


The aatboritics upon which this articlo is 
bascd are :--Dr. Trumpp's Translation of' the 
Adi Granth: the text of tho Adi Granth, 
India Office MS. No. 24845 tho Janam-Sakhi 
of Guru Niinak in old Panjat, /. O. MS. 
No. 17285 the Junam-Putri uf Guru Ninak, 
TI. O. MS. No. 28855 Sikhan de Raj di Vithi,a 
(an Account of the Rtulo of tho Sikhs, in Pan- 
jabi): The Travels of Guru Tegh- Bahadur and 
Guru Gobind Singh, transiated from tho ori- 
Kinal Gur-mukhi by Sirdar Atar Singh, Chicf 
of Bhadaur: Jap-Ji Sahtb, tbo Panjabi toxt 
with commentary in Urdu, by Sirdir Atar 
Singh: Sri Guru Charttra Prabkakar, by 
Pandit Gyini Sant Singh 3 Sri Nanak IPyukas, 
by Bhaji Santokh Singh: Sri Granth Gur- 
Brutap Suraj Risa, by Bha,i Santokh Singh. 
(ragir, muuammabanIan, suri.) 


SILSILAH (Ro).  Lit. “A 


chain.” (1) The line of succession in any 
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religious order, traced either to some religious 
leader of reputation, or to the four rigbtly 
directed Khalifahs, or to the Prophet him- 
self. (2) An unbroken tradition. 


SIMON PETER. Arabic Sham'in 
(uses). Not mentioned by name in 
the @ur'in, but al-Baiziwi Ka ho is the 
Apostlo who was sont to Antioch to succour 
tho two disciplos in prison (said to be John 
and Jude), and who is referred to in Sirah 
Zau aa “ And we strengthoned them with 
a tbird, 


SIMSAR $ Ame), pl. samasirah. 
A torm used in Muhammanan law for agenta 
or brokers. 


SIN. Arabic zamb («-43), khati'ah 
(Re), 12m (MM). Heb. pin ushamy, 
Ntrm khct. ' Muhammadan doctors 


divido sin into two classos. Kabirah, “ great,” 
and gaghirah, “littlo” asinan. Aubirah sins are 
thoso wreut sins of which, if a Musulmin do 
not ropont, he will be sent to thc purgatorial 
hell reserved for sinful Muslims, wbilst 
sagkirah aro thoso venial sins which aro in- 
horent in our fallen nature. 

Muhammadan writers are not agreed as to 
tho exact numbor of kabirah sins, but they are 
goncrally held to be tho following seven- 
teen :— 

l. Kufr, or infidelity. 

2, Constantly committing little sina. 

3. Dospairing of God's mercy. 

4. Considering oneself safe from tho wrath 
of God. 

5. False witnons. 

6. Muzf, or falscly charging a Muslim 
with adultery. 

7. Taking a false oath. 

8. Magic. 

9. Drinking wino. 

10. Appropriation of tho proporty of or- 
phana. 

11. Usury. 

12. Adultory. 

13. Unnatural crimo. 

14. Theft. 

15. Murder. 

16. Flocing in battlo before tho face of an 
infidel enemy. 

17. Disobodicnce to parents. 


The following aro anyings of Muhammad, 
aa yivon in tho Trnditions, on tho subject of 
sin (Afishkat, book i. ol. ii.) :—- 

“Hois not a beliovor who commits adul- 
tory, or steala, or drinks liguor, or planders, 
or cmbozzlon, when entrustcd with tho 
plundor of the infidel. Boware! beware!” 

“The grentost sin is to masociato anothior 
with God, or to vox your fathor and mother, 
or to murder your own apocios, or to commit 
muicido, or to swcar, or to lic.” 

“ Tho groatost of sins boforo (God is tlint 
you call any othor like unto tho God wlio 
creatod you, or that you murder your child 
from an idea that it will cat your victuals, or 
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that yon commit adultery with your neigh- 
bour's wife.” 

« Abstain ye from seven ruinous destructive 
things, namely, (1) associating anything with 
God (2) magic: (9) killing anyone without 
ensonj (4) taking interest on money : (6) 
taking the property of the orphan: 6) ran- 
ning away on the day of battle: 7) and 
taxing an Innocent woman with adaltery.” 

“Do not associate anything with God, al- 
though they kill or burn you. Do not afiront 
your parents, althongh they should order you 
to leave your wives, your children, and your 
property. Do not abandon the divine prayer3, 
for ho who does 80 will not remain in the 
asylum of God. Never drink wine: for it is 
the root of all evil. Absatain from vice, for 
from it descenda the anger of God. Refrain 
from running away in battle, althougb ye be 
killed. When a pestilence ahall visit man- 
kind, and yon are in the midst of it, remain 
there. Cherish your children, and chastise 
them in order to teach them good behaviour, 
and instruct them in the fear of God." 

Ttis related that a Jew once said to his 
friend, “ Take me to this Prophet.” He said, 
“ Donot call him a prophet, for if he hears it 
he will be plonsed. And they came to the 
Prophet and asked him about the nine (sic) 
wonders (s.e. Ten Commandments), which ap- 

red (from the hands of Moses). Ho said, 
“Do not associate anything with God, nor 
steal, ndr commit adultery, nor murder, nor 
take'an inoffensive person before the king to 
be killed, nor praotise magic, .nor take inte- 
rest, nor accuse an jnnocent Woman of adal- 
tery, nor turn your backs on the field of 
battle: and it is proper, particularly for the 
Jewa,not to work on Saturday." The Jewe 
kissed the handg and feet of the Propbet, and 
said, “ We bear witness that yon xre & Pro- 
het,” He said, What prevented you from 
ing my disciples?” They replied, “ David 
called on God to perpetuate the gift of pro- 
hecy in his family,and we fear the Jowa will 
tin us if we become your followers.” 


SINAI. Arabic Saina' (»m), Heb. 
han) Sinai. In the Gur'in Turu Saina' 


shigas ), seo Turu Sinin (uyekera sa) 
ema Th "and at-Tur ( 0) “the 
Mount”: Chaldee "YNO Tur. In Muslim 
commentaries, Jabalu Miisd (Lyey” ca), 
« the Mount of Mosen." 

Itis referred to In tbe Gur'in as the moun- 
tain on which God gave the tables of the Law 
(Blrah vii. 139), and as the pluce whare God 
#ssembled the prophets and took 8 compact 
from them (Sora iii, 78). In Sirah xov. 2, 
Muhammad makes the Almighty swoar "by 
Moont Sinai”: and in Sirah xxiil. 
told that, "a tree growing out of Mount 
Sinai produces oil and a condiment for those 
who ost.” 

Al-Baizawi (Fleischer's ed., vol. i. p. 343), 
and the suthor of the Arajma'u 11. Bihar (p. d1), 
both say that Moses received the tables of 
tha Law on the mountain called Jabalu Zubair 


Gan jan). 


20, we are. 
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SINGING. Arabic ghind” (out). 
Among Muslim theologians, singing is gone- 
rally held to be unlawful, and the objection is 
founded on a tradition recorded by Jabir, who 
relates that Muhammad said, “ Singing and 
hearing songs causeth hypocrisy to grow in 
the heart, oven as rain causeth the corn to 
grow in the field." (Mishkat, book xxii. 
ch. ix. pt. 3.) 

Shaikh “Abdu 'I-Hagg, in his cammentary, 
remarking on this tradition, says, itis nota 
tradition of any authority, and adds, " The 
truditionists all agree that there is no Hadir 
of any suthority forbidding the practice of 
singing ” (vol. iv. p. 63.) 

The Sufis, who engage in the service of 
song as an act of worship, say Muham 
only forbade songs of an objectionable cha- 
racter. Still most divines of reputation re- 
gard the practice with disfayour. 


SIPARAH (8/4). The Persian 
term for the thirty juz', or divisions of the 
Gurin. From si, “ thirty,” and pdrah, “& 
portion." 

The Gar'in is said to have been thus divided 
to enable the pious Muslim to recite the whole 
of the Gur'in in the month of Ramasin. 
Muhammadans generally guota the Gur'in by 
the Siparah and not bv the Sirah. (evr'an.) 


SIGAH (28). “Worthy of con- 
fidence” A term used in the study of the 
Hadig for a traditionist worthy of confidence. 


SIRAT (bo). Lit. “A road.” “The 
word occurs in the Gor'in thirty-eight times, 
in nearly all of whicb it is used for the 
Siratu 'l-Mustagim, or the “right way” of 
religion. In Muslim traditions and other 
writings it is more commonly used for the 
bridge across the infernal fire, which is de- 
scribed as finer than a hair and gharper than 
a sword, and is beset on each side with briare 
and hooked thorns. The righteous will pass 
over it with tbe swiftness of tbe lightuing, 
but” the wicked will soon miss their footing 
and will fall into the fire of bell. (Mulla "Abi 
Cari, p. 110.) 

Muhammad appears to have borrowed his 

idea of the bridge from the Zoroastrian system, 
according to whicli the apirits of the departed, 
both good and bad, proceed along an apr 
pointed path to ths " bridye of ts gatberer" 
(ehinvat peretu). This was & narrow road 
conducting to Henven or Paradise, over 
mbioh the soule of the pious alone could pass, 
wbilst the wicked fell into the gulf below 
adi Seventk — Ortental — Monarchy, 
Pp. 886. 
The Jewe, also, believed in the bridge of 
bell, which is no broader than a thread, over 
which idolaters must pass. (Midrash, Yalkut, 
Reubeni, sect. Gehinnom.) 


as-SIRATU 'L-MUSTAGIM (btyd! 
masa “The right way,” 1.e. the 
uhammadan religion: e.. Gur'in, Surah 
iii. 44: “Fear God and oboy mej of a truth 
God is my Lord and your Lord: Therefore 
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worship Him. This is the right way.” It 
occura in abont thirty other places. 


SIRTUS. Arabic ash-Shi'ra (ya). 
“The dog-star.” The Almighty is called in 
the @ur'in, Sirah liii. 50, Rabbu 'sh-Shrra, 
the " Lord of the Dog-star.” 

The Kamalan say that before the time of 
Muhammad this star was worshipped by the 
Bani Khuza'ah, hence the reference to it in 
the Gar'in. 


SITTING. Arabic julis (usya). 
The traditionists are very particular in de- 
scribing the precise position in which Muham- 
mad used to sit. 

Ibn “Umar says: “I gaw Him sit with his 
knees upand the bottom of his feet on the 
ground, and his arms round his lega." 

Jabir says: “I saw him sitting reclining 
upon a pillow which was put under his 
arm.” 

Kailah says: “I saw him sitting in the 
mosgue upon his buttocks, in the greatest 
humility and lowliness.” 

Jabir saya, again: “ The Prophet used, after 
he had said morning prayer, to sit with his 
feet drawn under him, until.sun-rise.” (Mish- 
kat, book xxii. ch. v.) 

Muhammadan3s always sit on the ground 
in their places of public worship. In social 
gatheringa, people of inferior position always 
sit lower than their superiors. 


SIX FOUNDATIONS OF FAITH. 


Al-Imin (ye), or “the Faith,” is 
defined as consiating of the six articles of 
belief :— 

1. Allah, God. 

2. Al-Mali'ikah, the Angels. 

8. Al-Kutub, the Books (of the Prophets). 

4. 4r-Rusul, the Propheta. 

5. Al- Yaumu 'I- Akhir, the Last Day. 

6. Al- dadar, the Decrees of God. 

These Six Articles of Faith are entitled 
Sifatu 'I-Iman, “ the Attributes of Faith,” or 
Arkanu '-Imin, “the Pillars of Faith.” (mu- 
HAMMADANISM.) 


SIYAR (7), pl. of sirah. Lit. 
“ Going in any manner or pace.” The record 
of a man's actions and exploits Stories of 
the ancients. 

Kitabu 's-Siyar is the title given toa his- 
tory of the establishment of Islim, hence as- 
Siyur means an historical work on the life 
of Manan, orany of his Companiongs, or 
of his successors, &c. The earliest book of 
the kind written in Islim is that by Imim 
Muhammad ibn Ishig, who died A.n. 51. 
(Kashju 'a-Gunin, Fligel's edition, vol, iii, 
P: 884.) 


SLANDER. (eazr.) 
SLAUGHTER OF ANIMALS. 


(roop, zapu.) 
SLAVERY. Arabic “Ubudiyah 
(Royes), Heb. TTay sabodah. A slave, 
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(Abd (Se8) (Burah li. 920), Heb. "ya y'obed: 


Mamliik (djlae) (Sirah xvi. 77): A Temale 
slave, amah (&e1) (Sirah ii. 220). The term 


generally used in the @ar'in for siaves is 
lori a-SLe Lo md malakat aimanukum, 


“that which your right hands possess.” 

Muhammad found slavery an existing 
institution, both amongat the Jews and the 
idolaters of Arabia, and therefore it is 
recognised although not established in the 
Garin. 

IL—The Tracarse or THE @UR'An on the 
Bubject of slavexy is as follows : 

(l) Muslims are allowed to cohabit witk any 
Of their female slaves. Sirah iv. 9: “ Then 
marry what seems good to you of women, 
by twos, or threes, or fours: and if ye fear 
that ye cannot be eguitable, then only one, 
or what your right hands possess.” Surah iv, 
29: “ Take of what your right hands possess 
Of young women.” Sirah xxxili. 49: “O 
prophet! verily We make lawful for thee 
wives to whom thou hast given their hire 
(dowry), and what thy right hand possesses 
out Of the booty God hath granted thee.” 

(2) They are allowed to take possession af 
married romen #f they are siaves. Sirah iv. 
28: “Unlawful for you are ... married 
women, save such as your right hands possese." 
(On this verse al-Jalalin the commentators 
say: “that is, it is lawful for them to cobsbit 
With those women whom you have made 
captive, even though their husbands be alive 
in the Daru -Harb.”) 

(8) Muslims are ercused from strict rules 
Of decorum in the presence of their female slaves, 
Even as in the presence of' their. wives. Sirah 
xxiii. 6: « Those who are strict in the rules 
of decorum, except for their wives, or what 
their right hands possess” Ses also Sirah 
lxx, 29. 

(HD The helpless position of the slave as 
regards hts master illustrates the helpless 
position of the false gods of Arabia in the 
presence of their Creator. Siirah xvi. 77: 
“God has struck out a parable, an owned 
slave, able to do nothing, and one provided 
with a good provision, and one who erxpends 
therefrom in alms secretly and openly, shal 
they be held egual? Praise be to God, most 
of them do not know!” See also Sirah 
xxx. 27, 

(5) Muslims shall ezercise kindness towards 
their siaves. Sirah iv. 40: “ Serve God and 
do not adsociate aught with Him, and show 
kindness to your parents and to kindred .. 
and to that which your right hands possess.” 

(8) When siares can redeem tkemselves it 
Te the duty of Muslims to grant the emanci- 


pation. Sirah xxiv. 88: “ And such of those 


whom your right hands possess as craves 
writing (te. a document of freedom), write 
it out for them if ye know any good in them, 
and give them of the wealth of God which 
He has given you. And do not compel your 
slave-girls to prostitution if they £ set to 
keep continent. 

From the teaching of the Gur'inaboveguoted 
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it will be seen that all maleand female slaves 
taken as plander in war are the lawful 
property of their master: that the master 
has power to take to himself any female 
slave, either married or single: that the 
position of a slave is as helpless as that of 
the stone idols of Arabia, but they should 
be treated with kindness, and be granted 
their freedom when they are able to ask for 
and pay for it. 

II.—From the Tracatng OF TEE TRapi- 
TIONS, it appears that it was the custom of 
Muhammad either to putto death or take 
captive those of the enemy who fell into his 
hands. If a captive embraced Islam on the 
feld of battle he wasa free man: but if he 
Were made captive, and afterwards embraced 
Islim, the change of creed did not emanci- 
pate him. “Atiyatu 'I-Gurazi relates that, 
after his battle with the Bani @uraizah, the 
Prophet ordered all those who were able to 
fight to be killed, and the women and children 
to be enslaved. 

Very apecial blessings are attached to the 
emancipation of a slave. Abi Hurairah 
relates that Muhammad said, “ Whosoever 
frees a slave who is a Muslim, God will 
redeem every member of his body, limb for 
limb, from hell fire.” Abi Zarr asked which 
alave was the best to emancipate, and the 
Prophet replied, “That which is of the 
highest price and most liked by his master.” 
An Arab once nsked the Prophet what act 
would take him to Paradise, and the Pro- 
phet said, "Free a slave, or assist one in 
redeeming a bond of slavery.” The following 
are some of the sayings of Muhammad re- 
garding the treatment of slaves: 

“It is well for a siave who regularly 
worships God and discharges his master's 
work properly.” 

“Wuoerer buya a slave and does not 
agree about his property, then no part of it 
is for the purchaser of the slave.” 

“When a slave of yours has money to 
redeem his bond, then you must not allow 
him to come into your presence afterwards." 

“Behaving well to slaves is a means of 
prosperity, and behaving ill to them is a 
canse of loss." 

“When any one of you is about to beat 
his slave, and the slave asks pardon in the 
name of God, then withhold yourself from 
beating him.” 

“It is imcumbent upon the master of 
slaves to find them in victuals and clothes, 
and not order them to do what they are not 
able to do.” 

“When & slave-girl has a child by her 
master she is free at his death." 

“Whoever frees a slave, and the slave 
has property, it is for the master, unless 
the master shall have agreed tbat it was 
the slave's at the time of freeing him.” (See 
Mishkatu "I-Masabih, Sahihu 'I-Bukhari, Sa- 
bihu Muslim.) 

III.—With regard to the EnsLavING OF 
Caprtrves, the author of the Hidayah says : 

“The Imkm, with respect to captives, has 
it in his choice to slay them, because the 
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Prophet put captives to death, and also 
becanse siaying them terminates wicked- 
nes8: or, if he choose, he may make them 
alaves, because by enslaving them the 
wickedness of them is remedied, and at 
the same time the Muslims reap an advan- 
tage: or, if he please, he may release them 
80 as to make them freemen and Zimmis, 
according to what is recorded of “Umar: 
but if is not lawful &o to release the ido- 
laters of Arabia, or apostates. It is not 
lawful for the Imim to return the captives 
to their own coantry, as this would be 
strengtbening the infidels against the Mus- 
lims. If captives become Muslims, let not 
the Imam put them to death, because the 
wickedness of them is hereby remedied 
without slaying them : but yet he may law- 
fully make them slaves, after their conver- 
ion, because the reason for making them 
slaves (namely, their being secured within 
the Muslim territory) had existence previous 
to their embracing the faith. It is otherwise 
where infidels become Muslims before their 
capture, because then the reason for smaking 
them slaves did not exist previous to their 
conversion. It is not lawful to release infidel 
captives in exchange for the release of 
Muslim captives from the infidels. FS 
ing to the two disciples, this is lawful (an 

such also is the opinion of ash-Shafi'i), be- 
cause this produces the emancipation of 
Muslims, which is preferable to slaying the 
infidels or making them slaves. The argu- 
ment of Imam Abi Hanifah is that such an 
exchange is an assistance to the infidels, 
because those captives will again return to 
fight the Muslims, which is a wickedness, 
and the prevention of this wickedness is 
preferable to effecting the release of the 
Muslims, since, as they remain in the handa 
of the infidels, the injury only affecta them, 
and does not extend to the other Muslima, 
whereas the injary attending the relense of 
infidel captives extenda to the whole body of 
Muslims. An exchange for property (that 
is, releasing infidel prisoners in return for 
property) is also unlawful,as this is aasisting 
the infidels, as was before observed, and the 
same is mentionrd in the Mazhabu I-Mashhur. 
In the Sairu /-Kabir it is asserted that an 
exchange of prisoners for property may be 
made where the Muslims are necessitous, 
because the Prophet released the captives 
taken at Badr for a ransom. If a captive 
become a Muslim in the hands of the 
Muslims, it is not lawful to release and send 
him back totbe infidels in return for their 
releasing a Muslim who is a captive in their 
hands, because no advantage can result from 
the transaction. .If, however, the converted 
captive consent to it, and there be no appre- 
hension of his apostatizing, in this case the 
releasing of him in exchange for a Muslim 
captive is a matter of discretion. It ia not 
lawful to confer a favour upon captives by 
releasing them gratuitously, that is, without 
receiring anything in return, or their be- 
coming Zimmis, or being made slaves. Ash- 


Shafi'i says that showing favour to captives 
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in this wayis lawful, because the Prophet 
showed favour in this way to some of the 
captives taken at the battle of Badr. The 
arguments of the Hanafi doctors upon this 
point are two-fold: First, it is said in the 
Garin, ' idolaters wherever ye find them ' 
mecondiy, the right of enslaring them is 
established by their being conguered and 
captured, and hence it is not lawful to annul 
that right without receiving some advantage 
in return, in the same manner as holds with 
respect toall plunders and with respect to 
what ash-Shafi'i relates that the Prophet 
showed favour in this way to some of the 
captives taken at the battle of Badr, it is 
abrogated by the text of the @ur'in already 
guoted. (Hamilton's Hidayah, vol. ii. p. 160. 

IV.—Sravs Trarric is not only allowe 
but Jegislated for by Muhammadan law, and 
is olearly sanctioned by the example of the 
Prophet as given in the Traditions (see 
Sahiku Muslim, Kitabu 'I-Buyu', vol. i. p. 2). 
In the Law of Sale (see -Muhtar. 
Hidayah, Hamilton's ed., vol. ii. p. 458), 
slayes, male and female, are treated merely 
as articles of merchandize. In ehspters on 
sale, and option, and wills, the illustrations 
are generally given as regarda slavea, and 
the same, or very similar, rules apply both 
to the sale of animals and bondsmen. 

The following traditions (Miskkat, book 
xiii. chap. xx.) with reference to the action of 
the Prophet in this matter are notable :— 

“Imrin ibn al-Husain said a man freed 
six slaves at his death, and he Irad no other 
property besides: and the Prophet caked 
them, and divided them into three sections, 
and then cast lots: he then ordered that two 
of them should be freed, and he retained 
four in slavery, and spoke severely of the 
man who had set them free.” 

“Jabir gaid we used to sell the mothers 
of children in the time of the Prophet, and 
of Abu Bakr: but “Umar forbade it in his 
time." 

V.—The Manvuissiox or SLavrs is per- 
mitted by Muhammadan law ang the fol- 
lowing forms: (1) “Atag (“Atg, I'tay): (2 
Kitabah, (3) Tadbir , 2 (4) Tiada. Li 

) “Atag, in its literal sense, means power, 
and in law expresses the act of the owner of 
& slave (either male or female) giving im- 
mediate and unconditional freedom to his 
slave, This act is lawfnl when it proceeds 
from a person who is free, sang, adult, and 
the actual owner of tha slave in guestion, 
If sucb a person say to his slave, " Thou art 
free,” or “Thou art mu'tag," or “ Thou art 
Gonsecrated to God,” or make use of any 
similar expression to his slave, the slave 
becomes ipso facto free, wbether the owner 
really mean emancipation or not. 

(2) Kitabah, literally “a writing,” sig- 
nifies a bond of freedom granted to a slave 
(male or female), in return for money paid. 
Itis founded on the teaching of the Gur'in, 
Sirah xxiv. 83: “ And such of those as your 
right hands possess as crave @ writing, write 
it out for them if ye know any good in them,” 
which precept is held to be recommendatory, 
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although not injunctive. The slave thus 
ransomed is called mukatab, until the ransom 
is fully paid. During the interval between 
the promise of freedom and the payment of 
the money the mukatab enjoys & certain 
degree of freedom, but is Deva ilalasa placed 
under certain restrictions. For example, 
although he is free to move from place to 
place, he cannot marry, or bestow alms, or 
become bail, or grant a Ioan, or make a 
pisrimage, &c., without the permission of 
is master. 

(8) Tadbir signifes literally, “ arrange- 
ment, disposition, plan,” but in the language 
of the law it means a declaration of freedom 
made to a slave (male or female), to take effect 
after the master's death. If the owner ofa 
slave say, “ Thouart free at my death," or 
“Thou art a mudubbir,” or words to that 
effect, the slave can claim his freedom u 
the decease of his master, and any children 
born to him in the interval are placed in the 
same position. 

(H Iscilad, Lit. “the offspring's claim,” 
signifies a man having a child born to him 
of a female slave, which he claims and 
acknowledges as his own, which acknow- 
ledgment becomes 1ipso facto the cause of 
the freedom of the female slave. The woman 
is then called ummu 'I-walad, “ the mother of 
ofispring,” and stands in relation to her 
master as his wife, the child being aleo free. 

(5) In addition to the above forms of 
emancipation, it is also established that the 
manumission of siaves is the legal penalty 
or expiation (kaffarah) for certain sins, e.g. 
for breaking the fast of Ramazan the expi- 
ation is either the release of a slave or 
feeding seven poor persons: this expiation 
is also made fora rash oath (oaTtu), as also 
for the rash form of divorce known as gihir 
Izrmar). (See Raddu 'I-Muhtar, vol. ii. p. 
1755 iii. p. 925 ii. p. 952.) 

VI Mepran Musrre SLAvEry. The slaves 
of the Arabs are mostly from Abyssinia and 
negro countries : a few, chiefly in the homes 
of wealthy individuals, are from Georgia and 
Circassia. 

Mr. Lane says, in Egypt “ Abyesinian and 
white female slaves are kept by many men 
of the middle and higher classes, and often 
instend of wives, as reguiring less expense, 
and boing more subsorvient, but they are 
generally indulged with the same luxuries 
an free Indios, their vanity is gratified b 
Costly drenses and ornamenta, and they ran 
high above free servants, as do also the male 
slaves, Those called Abyssinians appear to 
bea mixed race between negroes and whites, 
and from the territories of the Gallas, They 
are mostly kidnapped and sold by their own 
countrymen, Tbs negro female siavos, as 
few of them have considerable personal 
nttractions (which is not the case with the 
Abyasinians, many of whom are very beau- 
tiful), are usually employed only in cooking 
and other menial offices. 

“ The female slaves of the higher classes 
are often instructed in plain needlework and 
embroidery, and sometimes in music and 
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dancing. Vormerly many of them pos- 
sessed suficient literary accomplishments to 
guote largely from estcemed poems, or even 
to compose extemporary ver8es, which they 
wonld often accompany with the lute. The 
condition ot many concubine slaves is happy, 
and that of many guite the contrary. These, 
and all other slaves of either sex, are gene- 
rally treated with kindness, but at first they 
are usually importuned, and not unfreguently 
used with much harshness, to induce them 
to embrace the Muhammadan faith, which 
almost allof them do. Their services are 
commoniy light : the usual office of the male 
white slave, who is called (memlook) mamluk, 
Is that of a page, or a military guard. 

“unucha are employed as guardians of 
the women, but only in the honses of men 
of high rank or of great wealth, on account 
of the important office which they All, they 
are gonerally treated in public with special 
consideration. I used to remark, in airo, 
that few persons saluted me with & more 
dignified and conseguential air than these 
pitiable but”salf-conceited beings. Most of 
them are Abyssivians or negroes. Indeed, 
the siaves in general take too much advan- 
tage of the countenance of their masters, 
Pa perema when they belong to men in power.” 
(dirabian Nights, vol. i. p 55.) 

In Oentral Asia the great slave-trade is 
carried on with Kafiristin The Kifirs, 
inaamuch as they enslave each other in war, 
sell their own countrymen and countrywomen 
into slavery, and, when the slave market is 
dull, the Muhammadans residing on their 
borders make inroads upon the Kafirs and 
carry them (especially the women who are 
very fair and pretty) into slavery. Some 
Khfir siaves have risen to eminenco in Cabul, 
the late Sher Ali Khin's commander-in-chief, 
Feramos Khin, being a Kafir slave. 

In Hindistin British rule has abolished 
alavery, but it nevertheless exists in noble 
families, where the slaves seem willingly to 
aasent to their condition of bondage. 

VII.—The TewatmenTt Or Suavrs.—It has 
been already shown that, both according to 
the teaching of the Gur'in and also according 
to the injunctions of Muhammad, as given in 
the Traditions, kindness to slaves is strictly 
enjoined , and it must be admitted that the 
treatment of siaves in Muhammadan countries 
contrasts favourably with that in America, 
when slavery existed as an institution under 
& Ohristian people. 

Mr. Lane (Arabian Nights, vol. i. p. 55), 
writing from his personal observations of 
slavery in Egypt, romarks : — 

“The masteris bound to afford his slaves 
proper food and clothing, or to let them 
Work for their own support, or to sell, give 
away, or liberate them. It is, however, 
oonsidered disgraceful for him to sell a slave 
who has been long in his possession: and it 
seldom happens that & master emancipates 
& female siave without marrying her to some 
man able to support her, or otberwise pro- 
vi for her. 

“The Prophet strongly enjoined the duty 
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of kindness to siaves. "Feed your slaves,' 
said he, "with food of that which ye eat, 
and clothe them with such clothing as ye 
wear: and command them not to do that 
which they are unable.' These precepts are 
gonerally attended to, either entirely orin 8 
degree. 

“ Some other sayings of the Prophet on this 
subject well deserve to be mentioned : as the 
following :— 

«He who beats his slave without fault, 
orslaps him on the face, his atonement for 
this is freeing him." 

«CA man who behaves ill to his slave will 
not enter into Paradise. 

““Whoever is the cause of separation 
between mother and child by selling or 
giving, God will separate him from his 
friends on the day of resurrection." 

“When 8 sinve wishes well to his master, 
and worships God well, for him are double 
rewarda." 

“Itis related of Othman (“Usmin), that he 
twisted theear of a memlook belonging to him, 
on account of disobedience, and afterwards, 
repenting of it, ordered him to twist his ear 
in like manner : but he would not. Othman 
nrged him, and the alave advanced and began 
to wring it by little and little. He said to 
him, “ Wring it bard, for 1 cannot endare the 
punishment of the Day of Judgment (on ac- 
count of this act)” The memlook answered, 
“O my master, the day that thon foarest I 
also foar.' 

“Itis related also of Zainu "-Abidin, that 
he had & memlook who seized & sboep and 
broke its leg and he aaid to him, ' Why 
didst thou tbis?" He anawered, “To pro- 
voke thee to anger” “And I,' said he, ' will 
proyoka toanger him who tanght these: and 

@ is Iblis (1.e. the Devil): go, and be free, 
for the sake of God." 

« Many similar anecdotes might bo added: 
but the general assertions of travellers in the 
East are far more satisfactory evidence in 
farour of the humane-conduct of most Mus- 
lima to their slaves.” 

But although this testimony of Mr. Lane's 
will be borne out with regard to the treat- 
ment of slaves in Islim in all parts of the 
Muhammadan world, the power which & 
Muslim possesses over the persons of his 
bondsman or bondsmsid is unlimited. For 
example, sccording to the Hidayah (vol. iv. 
p. 282), “ A master is not alain for tho murder 
of his siave,” nor “if one of two partners in 
& slave kill the slave is retaliation inourred.” 
In this the law of Muhammad departs from 
that of Mosex Seo Exodus xxi. 20: “ And 
if a man smite his servant, or his maid, with 
'& rod, and he die under his band, he shall be 
surely panished. (Heb. avenged.) Notwith- 
standing, if he continue & day or two, he 
shall not be punished : for he is his money.” 

Slaves have no civil liberty, but are en- 
tirely under the authority of their owners, 
whatever may be the religion, sex, or age, ot 
the Istter: and can possess no property, 
unless by the owners ear The 
owner is entire master, while he plosses, of 
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the person and goods of Iris slave: and of 
the offspring of his female slave, which, if 
begotten by him or presumed to be 680, he 
may recognise as his own leyitimate child, 
or not: the child, if recognised by him, enjoya 
the same privileges as the offapring of a free 
Wife, andif not recognised by him is his slave. 

He may give away or sell his slaves, 
excepting in some cases which have been 
mentioned, and may marry them to whom 
he will, but not separate them when married. 
A slave, however, according to most of the 
@doctors, cannot have more than two wives 
at the same time. Unemancipated slaves, 
at the death of their master, become the 
property of his heirs: and when an emanci- 
pated slave dies, leaving no male descendants 
or collateral relations, the former master is 
the heirs: or, if he be dead, his heirs inherit 
the slavo's property. As a slave enjoys less 
advantages than a free person, the law, in 
some cases, ordains that his punishment for 
an offence shall be half of that to which the 
free ia liable for the same offence, or even 
lesa than half: if it bea fine, or pecuniary 
Gompensation, it must be paid by the owner, 
to the amount, if necessary, of the value of 
the gelave, or the siave must be given in 
compensation. 

The owner, but not the part owner, may 
cohabit with any of his female slaves whc 
isa Muhammadan, a Christian, or a Jewess, 
if ho has not married her to another man: 
bat not with two or more who are siaters, or 
who are related to each other in any of the 
dngan which would prevent their both 
being his wives at the same time if they 
wer3 free: after having s0 lived with one, 
he must entirely relinguish such intercourse 
with her before he can do the same with 
another who is 80 related to her. He cannot 
have intercourse with a pagan slave. A 
Christian or Jew may have slaves, but not 
enjoy the privilege above mentioned with one 
who is a Muhammidan, The master must 
wait a cortain period (generdlly from a month 
to three months) after the acguisition of & 
female alave before he can have such inter- 
course with her. If he find any fault in her 
within three days, he is usually allowed to 
retum her. 

When & man, from being the husband, 
becomes the master of a slave, the marriage 
is dissolved, and he cannot continue to live 
With her but as her master, enjoying, how- 
ever, all a master's privileges, unless he 
emancipates her, in which case he may again 
take her aa his wife, with her consent. In 
like manner, when a woman, from being the 
wife, becomes the possessor of a slave, the 
marriage is dissolved, and cannot be renewed 
unless she emancipates him, and he consents 
to the reunion. 

There is absolutely no limit to the number 
of siave-girls with whom a Muhammadan 
may cohabit, and it is the consecration of 
this ilimitable indulgence which so popu- 
larizes the Muhammadan religion amonget 
uncivilized nationg, and s0 popularizes slavery 
in the Muslim religion, 





BNEEZING 
In the Akhlag-i-Jilahi, which is the popular 


(Work upon praotical philosophy amongst 


the Muhammadans, it is said that “for 
service a slave is preferable to a freeman, 
inasmuch as he must be more disposed to 
submit, obey and adopt his patron's habits 
and pursuita.” 

Some Muslim writers of the present day 
(Syed Ameer Ali's Life of Alohammed, p. 257) 
contend that Muhammad looked upon the 
Custom as temporary in its nature, and 
held that ita extinction was sure to be 
achioved by the progress of ideas and 
change of circumstances, but the slavery 
of Islim is interwoven with the Law of 
marriage, the Law of sale, and the Law ot 
inheritance, of the system, and its abolition 
would strike at the very foundations of the 
code of Muhammadanism. 

Slaveryis in complete harmony with the 
spirit of Islam, while itis abhorrent to that 
af Christianity. That Muhammad amelio- 
rated the condition of the slave, as it existed 
under the heathen laws of Arabia, we cannot 
doubt: but it ia egually certain that the 
Arabian legislator intended it to bo & per- 
petual institution. 

Although slavery has existed side by side 
with Ohristianity, it is undoubtedly contrary 
to the spirit of the teaching of our divine 
Lord, who has given to the world the grand 
doctrine of universal brotherhood. 

Mr. Lecky believes (Kuropean Morals, 
TOL. ii. p. 70) that it was the spirit of 
Christianity which bronght about the aboli- 
tion of alavery in Europe. He says, “ The 
services of Christianity were of three kinds. 
It supplied a new order of relations, in 
which the distinction of classes was un- 
known. It imparted & moral dignity to the 
servile classes. It gave an unexampled 
impetus to the movement of enfranchise- 
ment. 


SLEEPING. Arabic naum (pp). 
Heb. m nam. It is usual for Mus- 
8 


lims to sleep with the head in the direction of 
Makkah. 

Abi Zarr relates that on one occasion he 
was sleeping on his belly, and the Prophet 
saw him, and, kicking him, said, “O Jundub! 
this way of sleeping is the way the devila 
sleep! ” 

Abbab says he saw the Prophet sleeping on 
his back, with one leg lying over the other, 
but Jabir says the Prophet forbade that way 
of sleeping. (Mishkat, book xxii. ch. v. 


pt. 1.) 
SNEEZING. Arabic 'utis (elbe), 


According to the Muhammadan religion, it is 
& sacred duty to reply to a sneeze. For 
oxample, if a person sneeze and say imme- 
diately afterwarda, “ God be praised" (al- 
hamdu li“Ilah, S9 Sem, it is incumbent upon 
at least one of the party to exclaim, “ God 
have mercy on you" (Yarhamu-ka "Wah, eko 

81). This custom of replying to a sneeze 
existed amongst the Jewa, whose sneezing 
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ananda was “Tobim khayim!"” ie “Good 
8. 

There are interesting chapters on saluting 
after sneering in Tylor's Primitive Culture, 
and Isaac D'lsraeli's Curtosities of Litera- 
ture. 

Replying to & sneeze 
duties called Farz Kafai. 
cb. i pt. 1.) 

Abi Hurairah relates that Muhammad 
said, “ Verily God loves sneezing and hates 
yawning.” (Mishkat, book xxii. ch. vi.) 


SODOM. Arabic Sadum (nyam). 
Heb. piyo Sedom. “ The City of 


Lot.” The Gamis saya it is more correctly 
Zazum. The city is not mentioned by name 
in the @ur'in, but .it is admitted to be one 
of the “overturned cities” referred to in 
Surabsix 715 Ixix. 9. Amongst Muhamma- 
dans, this city is associated with sodomy, 
or unnatural crime, called in Arabic liwatah. 
Pederastia, ia held to be forbidden by Mus 
lim law, and the reader will find & discus- 
sion on the subject in Hamilton's Hidayah, 
vol. ii. p. 26. The prevalence of this vice 
amongst Muhammadans is but too well 
'kmown, (Seo Vambery's Sketches of Central 
Asia, p. 192.) 


SOLOMON. Arabic Sulaiman 
(oke). Heb. mb Shelomoh. 


Both according to the @ur'in and the Muham- 
madan commentators, Solomon was cele- 
brated for his skill and wisdom. The fol- 
lowing is the account given of him in the 
@ur'in, with the commentators” remarks in 
itahics, as given in Mr. Lane's Selections 
from the Kurdn (2nd ed. by Mr. Stanley 
Lane-Poole) :— 

« And We subjected unto Solomon the wind, 
blowing strongly, and being light at his desire, 
which ran at his command to the land that 
We blessed (namely Syria) ) and We knew all 
thinga (knowing that what We gave him would 
stimulate him to be submissive to his Lord), 
And We subjected, of the devils, thoke who 
should dive for him in Ihe sea and bring 

" Jorth from it jewels for him, and do other 
work besides that: that ts, building, and 
performing other services: and We watched 
bver them, that they might not spoil what they 
erecuted : for they used, when they had finished 
a work before night, to spoil it, 1f they were 
not employed in something else” (Surah xxi. 
81, 82.) , 

“We gave unto David Solomon his son. 
How excellent a servant was he! For he 
was one who earnestly turned himself anto 
God, glorifying and praising Him at all times. 
Remember when, in the atter na of the 
day, after the commencement of the declining 
of the sun, the mares standing on three feot 
and touching the ground with the edge of the 
fourtb foot, swift in the course, were dis- 
played before him. They were @ (housand 
mares, which were di layed before him after 
he had performed the noon-prayers, On the 
occasion of his desiring to make use of them 


is amongst the 
(Mishkat, book v. 
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ina holy war and when mine hundred Af 
them been di' , the sun cet, and he 
had not performed the afternoon rayera. Se 
he was grieved, and he said, Verily I have 
preferred the love of carthly bere above 
La Masa ATA 2 my Lord, (that is, the 
performance o, afternoon s,) s0 that 
the sun is concealed by the 2 Aing them 
(namely the horses) back unto mo. Therefore 
they Prog! them back. And he began to 
sever with his sword the lege and the necks, 
slaughtering them, and cutting off their lega, 
as a sacrifice unta God, and gave their flesh 
in alms : and God gave him 11 con ation 
what was better than they were ang #soifter, 
namely the wind, which travelled by his com- 
mand whithersoever he desired. And We tried 
Solomon by depriving him of his kingdom. 
This was because he married-a woman of whom 
he became enamoured, and she used to worship 
an idol in his palace without his knowledge. 
His dominion was in his signet : and he d 
it off once and deponited it with his wife, toho 
was named El-Emeeneh (Aminah) : anda jinnes 
came unto her in the form of Solomon, and took 
it from her. And We placed upon his throne 
& tounterfeit body : mamely that jinnee, who 
was Sakhr (Sakhr), or another. He sat upon 
the tkrone of Solomon, and the birda and other 
creatures surrounded him: and Solomon went 


Jorth, with a changed appearance, and saw him 


upon his throne, and said unto the pls, I am 
omon :—but they denied him. Then he re- 
turned unto his kingdom, after some days, 
having obtained the signet and put it on, and 
seated himself upon Kis throne. Ho said, o 
my Lord, forgive me, and give me a do- 
minion that may not be to anyone after me 
Ka beside me): for Thou .art the Liberal 
irer. So We subjected unto him the wind, 
which ran gently at bis command whither- 
soover he desired : and the devils also, every 
builder of wonderful structures, and diver that 
brought up pearls from the sea, and others 
bound in chains whtch conmected their hands to 
their necks. And We said unto him, This is 
Our gift, and bestow thou #hereof upon tohom- 
soever thou wilt, or refrain from bestowing, 
without rendering an account. And verily 
for him was ordained s high rank with Us, 
and an excellent retreat (Sirah xxx vili 
29-39.) 
“Wa bestowed on David and Solomon 
knowledge in judging men and in the language 
of the birds and other matters : and they said, 
Praise be to God who hath made us to excel 
many of His believing servants, by the gift of 
prophecy and by the sub jection of ihe jinn and 
mankind and the devil. And Solomon in- 
herited from David the gift of prophecy and 
knowledge j and he said, O men, wo have 
been tanght the language of the birde, and 
have had bestowed on us of ererythi 
wherewith prophets and kings are ge 
Verily this is manifest excellence. And bis . 
armies of jinn and men and birds were 
gathered together unto Solomon, and they 
were led onin order, until, when they came 
unto the valley of ants, (which was at Et- 
Tarf lat-Taif |, 0 in Syria, the ants whereof 
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O anta, enter your habitations, lest Solomon 
and his troops crush you violently, while they 
perceive not. And Solomon smiled, after- 
warde laughing at her saying, which he keard 
from the distance of three miles, the wind con- 
veying it to him: s0 he withheld his forces 
when he came in sight PA their valley, until the 
ants had entered their dwellings: and his troops 
were on horses and on foot in this ezpedition. 
And he said, O my Lord, inspire me to be 
thankful for Tby favour which Thou hast 
bestowed upon me and upon my parents, and 
to do righteousness which Thou shalt ap- 

rove, and admit me, in Thy mercy, among 

hy servantas, the righteous, the prophets and 
the saints. 

“ And he examined the birds, that he might 
ee the lap-wing, that saw the water beneath 
Ike earth, and directed to it by pecking the 
earth, wh on the devils used to draw it 
Jortk when Solomon wanted it to perform the 
ablution for prayer $ but he saw it not: and 
he said, Wherefore do I not see the lap- 
wing? Isit one of the absent? And when 
he was certain of the case he said, I will 
mesuredly punish it with a severe punish- 
ment, by plucking out its featkers and its tail 
and casting it in the sun s0 that it shali not be 
able to guard againat ercessive thirst: or I 
will slaoghter its or it shall bring me a 
manifest convincing pra showing its ercuse, 
And it barried not long before st presented 
aa unto Solomon submissively, and raised its 
head and relared its tail and rts wings : s0 he 
Jorgave it: and he asked it what it had met 
with during its absence: and it said, I have 
become acguainted with that wherewith thou 
hast not become acguainted, and I have come 
unto thee from Seba (a tribe of El- Yemen) 
With a sure piece cf news. I found a woman 
reigning over them, named Bilkees (Bilgis), 
and she hath been gifted with everything 
that princes 'reguire, and hath a magnificent 
throne. (Its length was ergkty cubits, and its 
breadih, Porty cubitas and its keight, thirty 
cubils: 41 was composed of gold and silver 
set with fine pearls and with rubies and 
chrysolites, and its legs were of rubies and 
chrysolites and emeralds : upon #t were closed 
seven doors: to each chamber through which one 
passed tort was a closed door.) found her 
and her people worshipping the sun instead 
of God, and the devil hath made their works 
to seem comely unto them, so that he hath 
hindered them from the right way, wherefore 
they are not rigbtly directed to the worship 
of God, who produceth what is hidden (namely, 
the rain and Neta in the heavens and 
the earth, and knoweth what they (that is, 
mankind and others) conceal in their hearts, 
and what they reveal with their tongues. 
God: there is no deity but He, the Lord of 
the magnificent throne, between which and the 
throne of Bilkees 1s a vast difference. 

“ Solomon said to the lapwing, We will see 
whetber thou hast spoken truth or whether 
thoo art of the liars. Then the lapwing 
guided them to the water, and jt was drawn 
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orth by the devils, and they guenched their 
Ta, cad performed the akuntan and prayed. 
Then Solomon wrote a letter, the form whereof 
was this :—From the servant of God, Solomon 
the son of David, to Bilkees the gueen of Seba. 
In the name of God, the Compassionate, the 
Merciful, Peace be on whomsoever followeth 
the Take direction. After this salutation, I 
say, Act ye not proudly towards mes but come 
unto me submilting. He then sealed it with 
musk, and stamped tt with his signet, and said 
unto the lapwing, Go with this my letter and 
throw it down unto them (namely Bilkees and 
her people): then turn away from them, bat 
stay near them, and see what reply they will 
return. So the lapwing took #t, and came 
unto her, and around her were her forces and 
he threw it down into her lap, and when she 
saw it, she trembled with fear. Then she con- 
sidered what was in it, and she said unto the 
nobles of her people, O nobles, an honourable 
(sealed) letter hath been tbrown down unto 
me. It is from Solomon, and it is this :— 
In the name of God, the Compassionate, the 
Merciful. Act ye not proudly towarde me: 
but come unto me submitting.—She said, O 
nobles, adrise me in mine affair. I will not 
decide apon a thing unless ye bear me wit- 
ness.—They replied, We are endowed with 
strength and endowed with great valour, but 
the command belongeth to thees therefore 
see what thou wilt command us to do, and 
we will obey thee, She said, Veril kings, 
when they enter a city, waste it, and render 
the mighty of its inhabitants abject3 and 
thus will they do who have sent the letter, 
But I will send anto them with a gift, and I 
will see with what the messengers will 
return, whether the gift will be accepted, or 
vohether it will be rejected. If ha be merely a 
king, he will accept st: and if he be a propket, 
he will not accept it. And she sent male and 
Jemale servants, a thousand in numbers, 
Jive hundred af each sex, and five hundred 
bricks of gold, and a crown set with jewels, 
and musk and ambergris and other things, by d 
messenger with a letter. And the lapwing 
hastened unto Solomon, to tell him the news $ 
on hearing whicA, he commanded that bricks of 

old and silver should be cast, and that a 

Orse-course should be ertended to the length of 
nine leagues from the place where he was, und 
that they should build around it a wall with 
battlements, of gold and silver, and that the 
handsomest of the beasts of the land and of the 
sea should be brought with the sons of the 
jinn on the right side of' the horse-course and 
on ita left. 

“And when the messenger came with fhe 
gift, and with him his attendants, unto Solo- 
mon, he (Solomon) said, Do ye aid me with 
wealth? But what God hath given me 
(namely, the gift of prophecy and the kingdom) 
is better than what He hath given you, of 
woridiy goods : yet ye rejoice in your gift, 
because ye glory in the showy things of" this 
world. ketara unto them wsth the gi/? that 
thou hast brought, for we will surely come 
unto them with forces with which they have 
not power to contend, and we will surely 
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water, wherein were fish. Solomon had made 
it on ita being said unto him that her legs and 
feet were hairy, like the legs of an ass. And 
'whon she saw it, she imagined it to bea 
great wator, and she uncovered her legs, 
that she might wade through it : and Solomon 
was on his throne at the upper end of the 
palace, and he saw that her s and her feet 
bere handsome. He said unto ker, Verily it 
is & palace eveniy spread with glass. And 
he #nvited her to embrace El. Isidm, where- 
upon she said, O my Lord, verily I bave 
acted nojustly towarda mine own soul, by 
worshipping another than Thee, and I resign 
myself, with Solomon, unto God, the Lord of 
the worldu. And he desired to marry hers 
but he disliked the hair upon her lega 3 20 the 
devils made for him the depslatory of guick- 
lime, wherewith she removed the hair, and he 
married herj and he loved her, and confirmed 
her in her kingdom. He used to visit her every 
month once, und to remain with her three daya 3 
and her reign expired on the erpiration of the 
reign of Solomon. Itis related tkat he began 
to reign when he was Ihirteen years of rm and 
died at the age of three and fifty years. xtolled 
be the perfection of Him to ike duration 9 
wkose dominion there is no end/” (Sira' 
xxvii. 10-45.) 

We subjected unto Solomon the wind, 
which travelled in the morning (unto the 

jod token the sun began to decline) the 
distance of @ month's journey, and in the 
evening rom the commencemeni of the declining 
of the sun into its setting) & month's journey. 

nd Wa made the fountain of molten brass 
to Now for him three days with their mighis im 
pad Rege as wdter fioweth s and the 
worked until the day of its Niowing, with that 
which had been given unto Solomon. And of 
the jinn were those who worked in his 
presence, by the mill of his Lord, and such 
of them as swerved from obedience to Our 
command We will cause to taste of the 
punishment of hell in the worid to come (or, 
Tg it is said by some, We cause to tasie of ita 
punishment in the present world, an angel 
beating them with a scourge From hell, ihe 
stripe of which burneth them). They made 
for him whatever be plessed, of lofty halls 
(with & whereby to ascend to them), and 
images (for they were not forbidden by his 
law), and large dishes, like great tanks for 
watering camels, each of which as- 
sembled a tkousand men, eating From it, and 
cookirig-pota stunding firmly om their lega, cut 
out from the mountain in 'El- Yemen, and to 
which they ascended by ladders. And We said, 
Work, O family of David, in the service of 
God, with thankegiving unto Him for what 
He hath given you :—but fow of My servants 
are the thankfuL And when We decreed 
that he (namely Solomon) shonld die, and he 
died, and remained standing, and leaneng 
his staff for a year, dead, the jinn meanwhile 
performing those chfficult works as they were 
Gccustomed to do, not knowi of his death, 
until the worm ate his staff, whereupon 
down, nothing showed them his death but 
tho enting reptile (the worm) that ate his 






































drive them out from it, (that 15, from their 
country, Seba, which was named after the 
Jather of their tribe,) abject and contempiblo, 
£f they come not unto us submiTting. And when 
ihe messenger returned unto her voith the gift, 
she placed her throne within seven doors, within 
ker palace, and her lace was within seven 
» and she closed the doors, and set 
rds tothem, and prepared to go unto Solo- 
mon, that she might see what he would command 
ker todo. She departed with twelve thousand 
kings, cach king haring with him many thou- 
sands, and proceeded until she came as near to 
kim asa leagues distance 5 when he knew of 
ker approach, he said, O nobles, which of you 
| will bring unto me her throne before they 
come unto me submitting? An 'efroet (Ifrit) 
of the jinn, answered, I will bring it unto thee 
before thou ehalt arise from thy place wherein 
thou sitteat to judge from morning until mid- 
day: for 1 am able to do it, and trustworthy 
witk respect to the ewels that it compriseth 
and other matters. lomon said, I desire it 
more speedily. And thereupon he with whom 
was knowledge of the revealed scripture 
(mamely his Wezeer, Asaf the son of Barkhiya, 
who was a just person, acguainted with the 
most great name of God, which enaured an 
answer to him who invoked thereby) maid, I 
mill bring it anto thee before thy glance can 
be withdrawn from any object. And he said 
unto him, Look at the ai. So he looked at it : 
tken he withdrew his glance, and found si 
placed before him : for dering his towards 
the sky, Asaf prayed, by the mosi great name, 
tkat Cod would bring it: and it 80 happened, 
the throne passing under the ground until it 
came up before the throne of Solomon. And 
when ho saw it firmly placed before him, he 
anid, This is the favour of my Lord, that 
He may try me, whether I shali be thankful 
or whother I shall be unthankful. And he 
who-is thankful is thankful for the sake of 
hia own soul, thich will have the reward 
of his thankfulness : and as to him who is 
ungrateful, my Lord is independent and 
bonntiful 
“Then Solomon said, Alter ye her tbrone 
s0 that it may not be known by her, that 
we man 30 mbether she be rightly directed 
tothe knowledge thereof, or mhether she be 
of those who are not rightly directed to the 
knowledge of that which 18 altered. He desired 
thereby to try her intelligence. So they altered 
it, by adding to it, or taking from st, or in 
some otker manner. And when she came, it 
was said unto her, Is thy throne like this? 
She answered, As thongh it were the same. 
She answered them ambiguously like as they 
ad guestioned her ambiguously, not saying, 1s 
this thy throne#—and had ihey 40 said, she 
had answered, Yes.) And when Solomon saw 
her knouledre, he said, And we have had 
knowledge bestowed on us before her, and 
have been Muslims. But what sho, wor- 
sipna instead of God hindered her from 
worshipping Him : for she was of an unbe- 
Keving people. It was said unto her also, 
Enter the palace. (It had a floor of white, 
transparent glass, beneath which was running 
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staff. And when he fell down, the jinn 
plain!y perceived that if they had known 
things unseen (of which things was the death 
of Solomon), they had not continued in the 
ignominious affliction (that is, in their diffi- 
cult works), imagininy that he was altve, 
inconsistently yee their opinion that they 
knew things unseen. And that the period was 
& year was known by calculating what the worm 
had caten of his siaff since his death in each 
day and nigkt or other space of time.” (Sirah 
xxxiv. 11-18.) 

Mr. Sale, guoting from the commentators 
al-Jalilin and al-Baizawi, has the following 
remarks on the foregoing account of Solo- 
mon :— . 

““ Some say the spirits made him (Solomon) 
two lions, which were placed at the foot of 
his throne and two eagles, which were set 
Sboveitj and that when he mounted it, the 
lions stretched out their paws: and when he 
sat down, the eagles shaded him with their 
Wings: and that he had a carpet of green 
silk, on which his throne was placed, being 
of a prodigious length and bresdth, and suf- 
fcient for all his forces to stand on, the men 


placing themselves on his right hand, and - 


the spirits (or jin) on his left: and that 
When ali were in order, the wind at his com- 
mand took up the carpet and transported it 
with all that were upon it wherever he 
Harmnnga the army of birds at the same time 

over their heads and forming a kind 
of canopy to shade them from the sun. ''The 
@ommentators tell us that David, having 
laid the foundations of the Temple of Jeru- 
— salem, which was to be in lieu of the taber- 
nacle of Moses, when he died, left it to be 
finished by his son Solomon, who employed 
the genii in the work: that Solomon, before 
the odifice was gnite completed, perceiving 
his end drew nigh, begged of God that his 
death might be concealed from the genii till 
they had entirely finished it: that God there- 
fore s0 ordered it that Solomon died as he 
stood at his prayers, leaning on his staff, 
which supported the body in that posture & 
full year and the genii, supposing him to be 
alive, continned their work during that terth, 
at the expiration whereof, the temple being 
perfectly completed, & worm, which had 
Botten into the staff, ate it through, and the 
corpse fell to the ground and discovered the 


king's death, That after the space of forty 


days, which was the time the image had been 
worshipped in his house, the devil lew away, 
and threw the signet intothe sea: the signet 
was immediately awallowed by a fish, which 
being taken and given to Solomon, Le found 
the ring in ita belly, and, having by this 
means recovered the kingdom, took Sakhr, 
and, tying a great stone to his neck, threw 
him into the Lake of Tiberias. The Arab 
historians tell us that Solomon, having 
finished the Temple of Jerusalem, went in 
pilgrimage to Makkah, where having stayed 
as long as he plensed, he proceeded towards 
al-Yamanj and leaving Makkah in the morn- 
ing he arrived by noon at San'a', and being 
extremely delighted with the country rested 
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theres but wanting water to make the 
ablution, he looked among the birds for the 
lapwing which found it for him. Some say 
that Bilgis, to try whether Solomon was a 
prophet or not, drest the boys like girls and 
the girls like boya, and sent him in & casket 
8 peari not drilled and an onyx drilled with & 
crooked hole: and that Solomon distinguished 
the boys from the girls by the different 
manner .of their taking water, and ordered 
one worm to bore the pearl, and another to 
pass a thread through the onyx.” 


BON. Arabic ibn (wt!), pl. bani : 
Heb. ip ben: walad (W,), pl. aulid : 
Heb. by wdlid. The evidence 


of a son in favour of his parents in a court of 
law is not admissible. A son cannot be the 
slave of his father. A father can slay his 
3on without punishment being inflicted upon 
him for the murder. 

According to the law of inheritance of both 
Sunni and Shi'ah, when there are several sons 
they divide the property of their decensed 
father egually, the eldest son being according 
to Shi'ah law, entitled to take possession of 
his father's sabre, Gur'in, si t-ring, and 
robes of hononr. (Personal Law, by Syed 
Ameer Ali, p. 74. 

For the Muslim doctrine regarding the 
son-ship of Christ, refer to article jxsus 
CHRIST. 


SORCERY. (maaro.) 


SOUL. There are two words used 
in the Yur'in for the soul of man, ruh (ey), 


Heb. FTI riakh, and nafa (MM), im 
nephesh : e.g. :— ai 

Sirah xvii. 87: « They will aak thee of the 
spirit (ruh). Say, the apirit proceedeth at 
my Lord's command, but of knowledge only a 
little to you is given.” 

Surah iii. 24: “Each soul (na/s) shall be 
paid what it has earned.” 

Muslim theologians do not distinguish be- 
tween the riih and na/s, but the philosophers 
do. Nafs seems to answer the Greek 1) 
“soul or life,” human beings being distin- 
guished as an-nafsu 'n-ndpigah, “the soul 
Which speaks”: animals as an-nafsu "I-hai- 
w@niyah, “the animal life”: and vegotables 
aa an-nafsu 'n-nabdtiyah $ whilst ruh ox- 
presses tbe Greek mveipa, “spirit.” Man 
thus forming a tripartite nature of sem 
jism, “body”: (aki nafe, “soul” and Cc 
rah, “apirit”j an idea which does not aa 
expression in the @ur'in, but which is ex- 
pressed in the New Testament, 1 Thesa. v. 
28: “ And I pray God your whole sptrit and 
soul, and body be preserved blameless until 
the coming of our Lord Jesus Christ.” This 
tripartite nature of man is used by Dr. 
Pfander, and other controversialists, as an 
illustration of the Trinity in Unity. (se1a7.) 


SPEAKING. (converaarron.) 











SPIDER 


SPIDER, The. Arabic al- Ankabit 
wySuslN). The title of the xxrxth 
arah of the Gur'in, in the 40th verse of 

which is given the parable of the spider: 
“The likeness for those whotake to thera- 
solves guardians instead of- God is the like- 
ness of the spider who buildeth her a house: 
But verily, frailost cf all houses surely is the 
aan of the spider. Did they but know 
€ 


SPIRIT. Arabic (v4). The word 
ruh (pl arwdh), translate “ apirit,” is the 
Arabic form corresponding to the Hebrew 


ata) ruakh. It occurs nineteen times in 
the Gur'in :— 

1. Siratu 'I-Bagarah (ii), 81: “ We 
strengthened him (Jesus) by the Holy Spirit 
(Bahu "- Gua), . 

9. Siratu '“1-Bagarah (il), 254: “ We 


strengthened him (Jesus) by tho Holy Spirit 
(kiihu - Gudus)." 

8, Siratun-Nis8' (iv.), 169: “ The Masih, 
Jesus, son of Mary, ia only an apostie of God, 
and His Word which He conveyed into Mary 
and & Bpirit (proceeding) from Himself 
(Rihun men-hu)." 

4. Siratu 1-Mai'dah (v.), 109: “ When I 
strengthened these (Jesus) with the Holy 
Bpirit (Rihu 'I- Gudus).” 

5. Siratu 'n-Nahl (xvi), 2: " He will cause 
the angels to deacend with the spirit (Raih) 
on whom He pleaseth among his servants, 
bidding them warn that there be no God but 

6. 

6. Siratu 'n-Nahi (xvi), 104: “ The Holy 
Bpirit (Rabu 'I- Gudus) hath bronght it (the 
Gur'in) down with truth from tby Lord.” 

7. Siiratu Miraj (xvii.), 87: “ They will 
ask thee of thogpirit. Say: The spirit (ar- 
Ruh) proceedeth at my Lord'e command, but 
of knowledge only a little to you is given.” 

8. Suratu 'sb-Shwara' (xxvi.), 193: “ The 
faithful Spirit (ar-Ruhu 'l-Amin) hath come 
down with it (the Kara 

9. Saratu 'I-Mu'min (xl), 15: “ He sendeth 
forth the Spirit (ar-Ruh) at His own behest 
on whomsoever of His servants He pleaseth.” 

10. Siratu 'I-Munjadilah (Iviii.), 23: “On 
the hearts of these (the faithful) hath God 
graven the Faith, and with a apirit (pro- 
ceeding from Himseli (Ruhun min-hu) hath 
Ho strengthened them.” 2 

11, Suratu I-Ma'arij (lxx.), 4: « The angels 
and tbe @pirit (ar-Ruh) ascend to Him in a 
day, whose length is fifty thousand years.” 

19. Sarstu 'I-Gadr (xevii), 4: “ Therein 
descond the angels and the Spirit (ar-Ruh) 
by permission of their Lord for every 
matter." 

18. Siratu 'sh-Shira (xlii), 52: “ Tbus 
have wo sent the Spirit (ar-Riih) to thee 
with a revelation, by our command." 

14. Siratu Maryam (xix.), 17: « And we 
sent our spirit (Ruha-na) to her, Mary, and 
he took before her the form of a perfect man.” 

15. Siratu I-Ambiya” (xxi), 91: " Into 
mhom (Mary) we breathed of our Spirit 
(min Rihi-na)." 
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16. Suratu 't-Tahrim (Ixvi.), 12: “ Into 
whose womb (i.e. Mary's) we breathed of our 
Spirit (min Ruhi-na)." 

17. Suratu 's-Sajdah (xxxii), 8: “ And 
breathed of His Spirit (min Ruhi-hi) into 
him (Adam).” 

18. Siratu 'I-Hijr (xv.), 29: “ And when I 
shall have finished him (Adam) and breathed 
of my Spirit (min Ruhi) into him.” 

19. Suratu Sad (xxxvili.), 72: “ And when 
I have formed him (Adam) and breathed of 
my Spirit (min-Ruhi) into him." 

Of the above guotations, all Muslim com- 
mentators are agreed in applying. Nos. 1, 2, 
4, 5, 6, 8, 11, 12, 14, to the angel Gabriel: 
Nos. 8, 15, 16, are said to be Jesus, the Ruhu 
"lah, or “Spirit of God”: Nos. 17, 18, 19, 
the Ruh, or “ Life,” given to Adam: Nos. 9, 
13, “the Spirit of Prophecy”: No. 10 is held 
to mean God's grace and strength. With re- 
ference to No. 7, there is some discussion. The 
Khalifah 'Ali is related to have said that 
it was an angel with 7,000 mouths, in cach 
month there being 7,000 tongues, which un- 
censingly praised God. Ibn “Abbas held that 
it meant the angel Gabriel. Mujihid, that 
it meant beings of another world. 

The Commentators al-Kamilin say the 
Jows carne and asked Muhammad regarding 
the apirit of man, and the Prophet replied, 
“The Spirit proceedeth at my Lord's com- 
mand, but of knowledge only & little to you 
is given,” from which it is evident that it is 
impossible for the finite mind to understand 
the nature of & spirit. 

The philosopbical bearings of the guestion 
are fully discussed, from an Oriental stand- 
point in the Kashshafu 'etilahati 'I-Funin, A 
Dictionary of Technical Terms used in the 
Sciences of the Mussalmans, edited by W. 
Nassan Lees, LL.D., 1862, vol. i. p. 641 also 
in the Sharhu Mawar p. 582. 







































Muhammadan writers hold very conflicting 
views regarding the state of the soul or 
apirit after death. All agree that the Angel 
of Death (Malaku '-Maut), separates the 
human soul from the body at the time of 
death, and that he performs his offlce with 
ense and gentleness towards the good, and 
with force and violence towards the wicked, 
& view which they establish on the testimony 
of the Gur'in, Surah Ixxix. I, where the 
Prophet swears by “those who tear out vio- 
lentiy and those who gently release.” After 
death the apirits enter a state called ai- 
Barzakh, or the interval between death and the 
Resurrection, the “At97s of the New Testa- 
ment. The souls of the faithful are said to 
be divided into three classes: (1) those of 
the Propbets who are admitted into Paradise 
immediately after death: (2) those of the 
martyrs who, according to a tradition of Mu- 
hammad, rest in the crops of yreen birds, 
which eat the fruits and drink of the waters 
of Paradise: those of all other believers, con- 
cerning the state of whose souls before the 
Resurrection there is great diversity of 
opinion. Some say they stay near the graves, 
either for a period of only seven daya, or, 
according to others, until the Day of Resur- 
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reetion. In proof of this, they guote the 
example of Muhammad, who always saluted 
the spirits of the departed when passing a 
grave-yard, Others say, all the departed 
spirits of the faithful are in the lowest 
henvon with Adam, because the Prophet de- 
clared he saw them there in his pretended 
ascent to heaven. (mr'ras.) Whilst others 
say the departed spirits dwell in the forms of 
White birds under the throne of God (which 
is a Jewish tradition). 

Al-Baizawi says the souls of the wicked 
are carried down toa pit in hell called Sijjin 
(sya), and there is a@ tradition to the 
effeot that Muhammad said the spirits of the 
Wicked are tormented until the Day of Resur- 
rection, when they are produced with their 
bodies for judgment. 

The author of the Sharhu I-Mawigif (p. 
583), says that some Muslim philosophers 
state that after death the spirit of man will 
either be in a state of enlightenment or of 
ignorance. Those who are in a state of igno- 
ranoce will go on from worse to worse, and 
those who are in & state of enlightenment 
will only suffer so far as they have con- 
tracted gualities of an undesirable character 
when in the body, but they will gradually 
improve until they arrive at a state of por- 
fect enjoyment. This view, however, is not 
one which is tenable with the views pro- 
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pounded by the Gur'in, in which there are 
very decided notions regarding the future 
state of heaven and hell. (sovr.) 


SPITTING. According to the 
Traditions, Muslims must epit on the left 
side, and cover it over with earth. Spitting 
in mosgues is forbidden. (Seo “Abdu 'I-Hagg's 
Commentary on the Mishkat, vol. i. p. 295.) 

Muhammad said: “ Spit not im front, for 
you are in God's presence. Spit not on the 
right hand, for there standeth the angel who 
recordeth your good actiona.” 


SPOILS, The. Arabic al-Anfal 
(JW). The title .of the virrth 
Sirah of the @ur'in, in which are given in- 
structions regarding the division of the spoils 
taken at the battle of Badr, a dispute having 
arisen between the young men who had fought 
and the old men who had stayed under the 
ensigns: the former insisting they oughbt to 
have the whole, aud the Istter that they 
deserved a share. (PLunDER.) 


STANDARDS. Arabic 'alam (ale), 
pla'lim. Regarding the standarda used by 
Muhammad, there are the following tradi- 
tions :— 

Jabir says: “ The Prophet came into Mak- 
kah with a white standard.” 


MUHAMMADAN STANDARD, (4. F. Hole.) 


1. Muslim Standard of Central Asian Tribes. 
2. Standard of the Turkish Ewpire. 
3. Standard of the Empire of Morooco. 


4. Horse-tail Standard of Mode: 
5. Standard of Egypt. : data 
6. Standard of Persia. 
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Ibn “Abbis saya: “The Prophet had two 
stendarda, 8 large black one and & small 
white one.” 

Al-Bara' ibn “Azib says: “ The standard, 
I remember, was'a sguare one, and black 
spotted with divers colours." 

In the struggle between the Shi'ahs and 
the Sunnis, the Fatimides adopted green as 
the colour of their standard, whilst the Bani 
Umaiyah assumed white for theirs. 

In Oentral Asia, the ordinary Muslim 
standarda are cither black or green, and are 
triangular. The sign of the crescent, as it 
appears on Turkish standards, was adopted 

ter the taking of Byzantium : for, long before 
the conguest of Constantinople, the crescent 
had been used in the city for an emblem of 
sovereignty, as may be seen from the medals 
struck in hononr of Angustus and Trajan. 
(owesornt.) 

There isa standard still preserved at Con- 
stantinople amongst the ancient relics, and 
onlled as-Sinjagu 'sh-sharif, which is held to 
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MUHARRAM STANDARDS. 


be & most sacred emblem, and is only pro- 
duced on very special occasiona, It is aaid 
to be the ancient standard of the Prophet. 

A modern writer, describing this flag, says: 
“Ibis made of four layers of silk, the top- 
most of which is green, those below being 
composed of cloth, ombroidered with gold. 
Its entire length is twelro feet, and from it 
is suspended the figure of a human band, 
which clasps a copy of the @ar'an, transcribed 
by the Khalifah 'Uamin In times of peace, 
the banner of the Prophet is kept ina 
chamber appropriated to the purpose, along 
with the clothes, teeth, the venerable locks, 
the stirrups, and the bow of the Prophet.” 

In the Muharram, when the martyrdom of 
al-Hasan and al-Husain is celebrated, nume- 
rous atandards are carried about in the pro- 
ceasion. 

The origin of the horse-tail standard borne 
by modern Turks, appears to have been from 
the people bearing the horse-tail as a distinc- 
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tion of rank, the two ranks of pashas being 
distingniahed respeotively by two and three 
tails, and & further distinction of rank 
marked by the elevation of one of the tails 
above the others. 





MUHARBAM STANDARD. 


Acoording to the Traditione, the Mahdi, in 
the Last Days, will appear from the direc:ion 
of Khorosin with black ensigns, and there 
seems to be every reason to regard the black 
standard as the primitive ensigo of Islam, 
although the Wabhibis have generally car- 
ried green standards. 


STATUES. (scvrrrues.) 


STONING TO DEATH. Arabic 
rajm (pay). In Muslim law, the 
punishment of lapidation is only inflicted for 
adultery, (Under the Jewiah law idolaters 
and bearera of false witness were also 
stoned.) It is founded, not upon the Gur'in, 
where the only punishment awarded ie one 
hundred atripes (Sirah xxiv. 2), but upon 
the Traditions (Mishkat, book xv. ch. 1), 
where Muhammad is relatod to have said, 
“ Verily God bath ordained for a man or 
woman ndt married one hundred lashes and 
expulsion from their town one year, and for 
a man or woman having been married one 
hundred lashes and stoning.” “Abdu 'I-Hagg 
says the hundred Iashes, in addition to the 
stoning, is abrogated by the express exam le 
of the Propbet, who ordered stoning only : 
for “Abdu 'ilih ibn “Umar relates the fol- 
lowing tradition :— 

“A Jew came to the Prophet and said, 
“A man and woman of oura have committed 
adultery” And the Prophet said, ' What do 
you meet with in the Book of Moses in the 
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matter of stoning?' The Jew said, “ Wo do 
not find stoning in the Bible, but we disgrace 
adulterers and whip them.” Then “Abdu 
'Ilah ibn Salim, who was a learned man of 
the Jews, and had embraced Islim, said, 
“You lie, O Jewish tribe! verily the order 
for stoning is in the Book of Moses.” Then 
the book was brought, and opened: and & 
Jew put his hand upon the revelation for 
stoning, and read the one above and below 
itj and “Abdu 'Ilah said, “ Lift up your hand." 
And he did so, and behold tbe revelation for 
stoning was produced in the book, and the 
Jewa said, '“Abdu 'Ilah spoke true, O Mu- 
hammad! the stoning revelation is in the 
Book of Moses." Then the Prophet ordered 
both the man and woman to be stoned.”" 
(Mishkat, book xv. ch. i.) 

The author of the Hidayah (vol ii. p. 9) 
gives the following instructions as to the 
correct way of carrying out the sentence :— 

“It is necesaary, when a whoremonger is 
to be stoned to death, that he should be 
carried to some barren place void of houses 
or cultivation, and it is reguisite that the 
stoning be executed—first by the witnesses, 
and after them by the Imim or @isi, and 
after those by the reet of the bystandera, 
because it is so recorded from "Ali, and also 
becanse in the circumstance of the execu- 
tion being begun by the witnesses there is a 

recantion, since a person may be very bold 
in delivering his evidence against a criminal, 
but afterwards, when directed himself to 
commence the infliction of that punishment 
which is a conseguence of it, may from com- 
panction retract his testimony : thus, causing 
the witnesses to begin the punishment may 
be a means of entirely preventing it. Ash- 
". Shifi'i has said that the witnesses beginning 
the punishment is not a reguisite, in a case 
of lapidation, any more than in a case of 
scourging. To this our doctors reply that 
reasoning upon & case of lapidation from a 
case of scourging is supposing an analogy 
between things which are essentially dif- 
ferent, because all persons are not acguainted 
with the proper method of inflicting fagella- 
tion, and hence, if a witness thus ignorant 
were to attempt, it might prove fatal to the 
sufferer, and he would die where death is not 
his due, contrary toa case of lapidation, as 
that is of a destructive nature, and what 
@very person is egually capable of executing, 
wberefore if the witnesses ehrink back from 
the commencement of lapidation the punish- 
ment drops, because their reluctance argues 
their retraction. 

“In the same manner punishment is re- 
mitted when the witnesses happen to die, or 
to disappear, as in this case the condition, 
namely, the commencement of it by the 
Wwitnesses, is defeated. This is when the 
whoredom is established upon the testimony 
of witnesees: but when it is established 
upon the confession of the offender, it is then 
reguisite that the lapidation be executed, 
first by the Imim or the @izi, and after 
them by the rest of the multitude, because 
it is 50 recorded from “Ali. Moreover, the 
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Prophet threw a amall stone like a bean at 
Ghamdiyah who had confessed whoredom. 
When a woman is to be stoned, a hole or 
excavation should be dug to receive her, as 
deep as her waist, because the Prophet 
ordered such a hole to be dug for Ghamdiyah 
bofore mentioned, and “Ali also ordered & 
hole to be dug for Shuraha Harrdiini, It 
is, however, immaterial whether a hole be 
dag or not, because the Prophet did not issue 
any particular ordinance respecting this, and 
the nakedness of a woman is sufficiently 
covered by her garments: but yet it is 
laudable to dig a hole for her, as decancy is 
thus most effectually preserved. There is 
no manner of necessity to dig a hole for a 
man, because the prophet did not so in the 
case of Mi'iz. And observe, itis not lawful 
to bind a personin order to execute punish- 
ment upon him in this case, unless it appears 
that it cannot otherwise be inflicted. 

“The corpse of a person sxecuted by 
lapidation for whoredom is entitled to the 
usual ablutions, and to all other funeral cere- 
monies, because of the declaration uf the 
Prophet with respect to Mi'iz, “Do by the 
body as ye do by those of other beliewers ': 
and also, becanse the offender thus put to 
death is glain in vindication of the lawe of 
God, wherefore ablution is not refused, aa 
in the case of one put to death by a sentence 
Of retaliationj moreover the Prophet allowed 
the prayers for the dead to Ghamdiyah, after 
lapidation.” (Hidayah, book ii. p. 9.) 

This punishment of lapidation for adultery 
has become almost obsolete in modern times 3 
even in Bukharah, where the institutes of 
Muhammad are supposed to be most strictly 
Observed, it is not Inflicted, 


SUBHAH (&eme). The rosary of 


ninety-nine beada. (rosarr.) 


SUBHAN (0). (raseru.) 
SUBHANA 'LLAHI (&M cyarme). 


“ Holiness be to God!” An ejaculation which 
is called the Tasbih. It occurs in the litur- 
gical prayer, and is used as an ejaculation of 
surprise or fear. (rasera.) 


SUFAH (&i,e). Bani Sufah. An 
ancient tribe of Arabia. The descendants of 
Tabikha and Elyis (Muir, vol.i. p. cxcix.) 


SUFI (ye), more correctly ( 5ye 
Sufiy, (The Persian form of the plural 
being Ody Sufiyan.) A man of the people 
called babye Sufiyah, who profess the mystic 
principles of Sea Tasawwuf. There is consi- 
G@erable discussion as to the origin of this word, 
It is said to be derived (1) from the Arabic 
Suf, “ wool,” on account of the woollen dress 
worn by Eastern ascetics, (2) or from the 
Arabic Safu, “ purity,” with reference to the 
effort to attain to metaphysical purity (wbich 
is scarcely probable): (3) or from the Greek 
cobia, "wisdom": (4) or, according to the 
Ghiyagu 'l-Lughat, it is derived from the 
Sifah, the name of atribe of Arabs who in 
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the “ time ofignorance,” separated themselves 
from the worid, and engaged themselves 
exclusively in the service of the Makkah 
Temple. 

It might at first sight appear almost an 
impossibility for mysticiem to engraft itself 
upon the legal: svstem of the Gur'in, and 
the Ahidis, with the detailed ritual and cold 
formality whioh are 20 strikingly exemplified 
in Islim : but it would sppear that from the 
very days of Muhammad, there have been 
always those who, whilet they called them- 
selves Muslims, set aside the literal meaning of 
the words of Muhammad for a supposed mystic 
or spiritual interpretation, and n is generally 
admitted by Sifis that one of the great 
founders of their system, as found in Islam, 
was the adopted son and son-in-law of the 
Prophet, “Ali ibn Abi Talib. The Safis 
thomselves admit that their religious system 
has always existed in the world, prior to the 
mission of Muhammad, and the unprejudiced 
student of their system will observe that 
Tasawwuf, or Bifiism, is but a Muslim 
Lap hape of the Vedinta school of Hinda 
phitosopbers, and which also we find in the 
writings of the old aondemics of Greece, and 
Bir William Jones thought Plato learned from 
the sagos of the East. 

The Sifis are divided into innumerable 
seots, which And expression in the numerons 
religious orders of Darweshes or Fagirs 
(raore): but altbongh they differ in name 
and in some of their custome, as dress, 
meditations and recitations, they are all 
agreed in their principal tenets, particularly 
those which inculcate the absolute necessity 
of blind submiesion to a murshid, or inspired 
guide. It is generally admitted that, guite 
irreepective of minor sects, the Safis are 
divided into those who claim to he only the 
Ilhamiyah, or inspired of God, and those who 
assert that they are Ittihadiyah, or unionist 
with God. 


I. The Doctrine of the Suf is. 


The following is a succinct account of the 
doctrines of the Sufia :— 

1. God only existe. He in all things, and 
all things in Him. 

2, All visible and invisible beings are an 
emanation from Him, and are not really 
distinct from Him. 

8. Religions are matters of indifference : 
.they however serve as leading to realities. 
Some for this purpose are more advantageous 
than others, among which is al-Islim, of 
which Suftism is the true philosophy. 

4. There does not really exist any dif- 


ferenca between good and evil, for all is: 


reduced to Unity, and God is tbe real Author 
of the acta of mankind. 

5. It is God who fizes the will of man: 
man therefore is not free in his actions. 

6. The soul existed before the body, and 
fs confined within the latter as in a cagoe. 
Death, therefore, ahould be the object of the 
wishes of the Sufi, for it ie then that he 
returna to the bosom of Divinity. 

7. Itis by this metempsychosis that souls 
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which have not fulfilled their destination hore 
below are purified and become worthy of re- 
union with God. 

8. Without the grace of God, which the 
Sifis call Fayazinu "lah, or Fagzlu "lah, no 
one can attain to this spiritual union, but 
thia, they assert, can be obtained by forventiy 
asking for it. : 

9, The principal occupation of tke Sati, 
whilst in the body, is meditation on the 
wahdiniyah, or Unity of God, the remem- 
brance of God's names agar and the pro- 
gressive advancement in the Tarigah, or 
journey of life, so as to attain unification 
with God. 


II The Sufi Journey. 


Human life is likened to a journey (safar), 
and the seeker after God to & traveller 
(salik). 

The great business of the traveller is to 
exert himself and strive to attain that perfect 
knowledge (ma'rifah) of God which is dif- 
fused throngh all thinga, for the Soul of man 
is an exile from its Oreator, and human 
existence is its period of banishment. The 
sole object of Sifiism is to lead the wan- 
dering soul onward, stage by stage, until it 
reaches the desired goal—perfect union with 
the Divine Being. 

The natural state of every human being is 
humanity (ndsiif), in which state tbe disot, le 
muat observe the Law (shari'ah) : but as t 
is the Iowest form of spiritual existence, the 
performance of the journey is enjoined apon 
every searcher after true knowledge. 

The various stages (mandzil)are differently 
described by Siifi writers, but amonget those 
of India (and, according to Malcolm, of Persia 
also,) the following is the usual journey — 

The first stage, as we have already re- 
marked, is humanity (ndsut), in which the 
disciple must live according to the Law 
(shari'ah), and observe all the rites, customs, 
and precepts of his religion. The second is 
the nature of angels (malakut), for which 
tbere is the pathway of purity (tarigah). 
The third is the possession of power (jubrut), 
for wbich there is knowledge (ma'rifah): and 
the fourth is extinction (/ana”) (ie. absorp- 
tion into the Deity), for which there is Trath 
(hagigah). 

The following more extended journey is 
marked out for the traveller by a afi 
writer, “Aziz ibn Muhammad Nafasi, in & 
book called al-Magsadu 'I-Agsa, or the “ Re- 
motest Aim,” which has been rendered into 
English by the lamented Professor Palmer 
(Oriental ysticism, Cambridge, 1887) :— 

When a man possessing the necesaary re- 
guirements of fully-developed ressoning 
powers turns to them fora resolution of his 
doubta and uncertainties concerning the real 
nature of the Godhead, be is called a talib, 
““& searcher after God." 

If he manifest a further inclination to 
prosecute his inguiry sccording to their 
system, ha is called & murid, or “ one who 
inclines.” 

Placing himself then under the spiritual 
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instruotion of some eminent leader of the 
sect, he is fairly started upon his journey 
and becomes a sdiik, or “traveller,” whose 
whole business in life is devotion, to the 
end that he may ultimately arrive at the 
knowledge of God. 

1. Here ho is exhorted to serve God, as 
the first step towarda a knowledge of Him. 
This is the /trst stage of his journey, and is 
called 'ubiidiyah (&yoyes), or “ service.” 

2. When in answer to his prayers the 
Divine infuence or attraction has developed 
his inclination into the love of God, he is 
said to have reached the stage osiled “Jshg 


(Ita) or “love.” 

8. This Divine Love, expelling all worldly 
desires from his heart, leads bim to the next 
stage, which is zuhd (any), or “ seclusion.” 


4. Occupying himself henceforward with 
contemplations and investigations of meta- 
physical theories concerning the nature, 
@itributes, and works of God, he roaches 
ma'rifah (Liyus), or “ knowledge.” 

6. This assiduous contemplation of start- 
ling metaphysical theories is exceedingly 
attractive to an oriental mind, and not 
anfreguently prodyean a state of mental 
excitement. uch ecstatic state is con- 
sidered @ sure prognostication of direct 
illumination of tho heart by God, and con- 
stitutes the next stage, called wajd (23), 
or “ ecatasy,” 

6. During this stage he is supposed to 
receive a revelation of the true nature of 
the Godhead, and to have reached the stage 
called hagigah (Keke), or “truth,” 

7. Hethen proceeds to the stage of wasi 
(Je y or union with God." 


8. Further than this he cannot go, but 
pursues his habit of self-denial and con- 
templation until his death, which is looked 
upon as fand' (olwb), “total absorption into 
the Deity, extinction.” 

To develop this guasi “ apiritual life ” the 
Sufi leaders have invented various form3 of 
devotion called zikr (S3), or “ recitationg.” 
These eccentric exerciscs have generally 
attracted the notice of travellers in the East, 
and have been described by Lane, Vambery, 
Burton, and other Orientalists, For an ac- 
count of these coremonies of Zikr tho reader 
is referred to the article undor that hoad. 
(zira.) 


III. The Perfect Man in Sufi Spiritualism. 


The late Professor E. H. Palmer of Cam- 
bridge has in his Ortental Mysticism, com- 
piled from native sources, given a very 
correct idea of what may be considercd the 
spiritual side of Muhammadanism, as ex- 
pressed in the tcaching of Muslim Siifis. 

“The perfect man is he who has fully 
comprehended the Law, the Doctrine, and 
the Truth: or, in otber words, he who is 
endued with four things in perfection, viz 1. 
Good worde: 2. Good deedaj 3. Good prin- 
ciples: 4 The sciences, It is the business of 
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the Traveller to provide himself with those 
thinga in perfection, and by s0 doing he will 
provide himself with perfection. 

“The Perfect Man has had various other 
names assigned to him, all egually applicable, 
viz. Elder, Loader, Guide, Inspired Teacher, 
Wise, Virtuous, Perfect, Perfecter, Beacon 
and Mirror of the world, Powerful Antidote, 
Mighty Elixir, 'Jsa (Josus) the Raiser of the 
Dead, Xhizar the Disooverer of the Water of 
Lila, and Solomon who knew the language of 

irda, 

“The Universe has been likened to & 
single person, of whom the Perfect Man is 
the Soul, and again, to & tree, of which man- 
kind is the fruit, and the Perfect Man the 

ithand essence, Nothing is hidden from the 

erfect Mans for after arriving at the know- 
ledge of God, he has attained to that of the 
nature and properties of material objects, and 
can henceforth find no better employment 
than acting mercifully towards mankind. 
Now there is no mercy better than to devote 
oneself to the perfection and improvement of 
others, both by precept and example. Thus 
the Prophet is called in the Coran “& mercy 
to the Universo." (Cor. cap. 21, v. 107.) But 
with all his perfection the Perfect Man can- 
not compass his desires, but passes his life iu 
consistent and unavoidable self-denial: he is 
perfect in knowledge and principle, but im- 
portect in faculty and power, 

“ There have indeed been Perfect Men pa 
sessed of power, such power as that which 
resides in kings and rulers: yet a carefal 
consideration of the poor extent of man's 
capacities will shew that his weakness is pre- 
ferable to his power, his want of faculty pre- 
ferable to his possession of it. /Prophets and 
saints, kings and sultana, have desired many 
things, and failed to obtain them: they have 
wished to aroid many things, and have had 
them forced upon them. Mankind is made 
upof the Perfect and the Imperfect, of the 
Wise and the Foolish, of Kings and Subjecta, 
but all are alike weak and holpless, all pass 
their lives in a manner contrary to their de- 
sires: this the Perfect Man recognises and 
actg upon, and, knowing that nothing is 
better for man than renunciation, forsakos all 
and becomes frce and at loisure. As before 
he renounced wealth and dignity, 80 now he 
forcgoes eldership and teachership, esteem- 
ing frcedom and rest above everything: the 
fact is, that though the motive alleged for 
education and care of othersis a feeling of 
compassion and a@ regard for discipline, yet 
the real instigationis the love of dignity : as 
the Prophet says, "The laat thing thatsis re- 
moved from the chicfs of the righteous is 
lovo of dignity." I hnre said that the Perfect 
Man should be cndued with four things in 
perfection: now the Perfcctly Frco Man 
should have four additional characteristica, 
riz. renunciation, retirement, contentment, and 
leisure. He who has tho first four is vir- 
tuous, but not free: ho who has tho whole 
eight is perfect, liberal, virtuous, and free. 
Furthermore, thero are two grades of the 
Perfectly Free—those who have renounced 
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waalth and dignity only, and those who have 
farther renounced eldership and teachership, 
thus becoming free and at leisure. These 
again are subdivided into two classes : those 
who, after renunciation, retirement 'and con- 
tentment, make choice of obscurity,and those 
who, after renunciation, make choice of sub- 
mission, contemplation, and resignation, but 
the object of bothis the same. Some writers 
assert that freedom and leisure consists in 
the former course, while others maintain that 
itis only to be found in the latter. 

“Those who make choice of obscurity are 
actuated by the knowledge that annoyance 
and distraction of thought are the invariable 
concomitants of society : they therefore avoid 
receiving visits and presents, and fear them 
as they would venomous beasts. The other 
class, who adopt submission, resignation and 


contemplation, do 80 because they perceive | 


that mankind for the most part aro ignorant 
of what is good for them, being dissatisfied 
with what is benoficial, and delighted with 
circumstances that are harmful to them: as 
the Coran says, 'Perchance ye may dislike 
what is good for you, and like what ig hurt- 
falto you" (Cor. cap. 2, v. 213.) For this 
reason they retire from society egually with 
the other class, caring little what the world 
may think of them. 

“ Fellowship has many gualities and effects 
both of good and evil. The fellowship of the 
wiso is the only thing that can conduct the 
Traveller safely to the Goal: therefore all 
the submission, earnestness, and discipline 
that have been hitherto inculcated are merely 
in order to render him worthy of such fellow- 
ship. Provided he have the capacity, a 
single day, ney, a single hour, in the society 
of the wise, tends more to his improvement 
than years of self-discipline without it. 
“ Verily one day with tby Lord is better than 
a thousand years. (Cor. cap. 22, v. 46.) 

“It is, however, possible to freguent the 
society of the wise without receiving any 
benefit therefrom, but this must proceed 
either from want of capacity or want of will. 
In ordar then to aroid such a result, the 
Sufis have laid down the following rules for 
the conduct of the diaciple when in the pre- 
sence of his teachers. 

« Hear, attend, but speak little. 

« Never answer a guestion not addressed 
to you: but if asked, answer promptly 
and concisely, never feeling ashamed tosay, 
(I know not. 

“ Do not dispute for disputation's sake. 

« Never boast before your elders. 

“ Never seek the highest place, nor even 
accept it if it be offered to you. 

“Do not be over-ceremonious, for this 
will compel your elders to act in the same 
manner towards you, and give them need- 
less annoyance. 

““Observe in all cases the etiguette ap- 
propriate to the time, place, and persons 
present. 

“ In indifferent matters, that 15, matters 
involving no breach of duty by their omis- 
sion or commission, conform to the practice 
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and wishes of those with whom you are 
associating. 

“Do not make a practice of anything 
which is not either a duty or calculated to 
increase the comfort of your associatesj 
otherwise it will become an idol to you: 
and itis incumbent on every one to break 
his idols and renounce his habits.” 


IV. Renunciation. 

“This leads us to the subject of Renuncia- 
tion, which is of two kinds, external and in- 
termal The former is the renunciation of 
worldly wealth, the latter, the renunciation 
of worldly desires. Everything that hinders 
or veils the Traveller's path must be re- 
nounced, whether it relate to this world or 
thenext. Wealth and dignity are great hin- 
drances 5 but too much praying and fasting 
are often hindrances too. The one is a shroud 
of darkness, the other a veil of light. The 


| Traveller must renounce idolatry, if he desire 


to reach the Goal, and overything that bars 
his progress is an idol. All men have some 
idol, which they worship: with one it is 
wealth and dignity, with another overmuch 
prayer and fasting. If a man sit always upon 
his prayer-carpet, his prayer-carpet becomes 
his idol, And 80 on with a great number of 
instances. 

“Renunciation must not be performed 
without the advice and permission of an 
elder. It should be the renunciation of 
trifles, not of necessaries, such as food, cloth- 
ing, and dwelling-place, which are Sip Kara 
able to man: for without them he wou d be 
obliged to rely on the aid of others, and this 
would beget avarice, which is ' the mother of 
vice.” The renunciation of necessaries produces 
as corrupting an influence upon the mind as the 
possession of too much wealth. The greatest 
of blessings is to have a sufficiency, but to 
over-step this limit is to gain nought but 
additional trouble. 

“ Renunciation is the practice of those who 
know God, and the characteristic mark of 
the wise. Every individual fancies that he 
alone possesaes this knowledge, but know- 
ledge is an attribute of the mind, and there 
is no approach from unaided sense to the at- 
tributes of the mind, by which we can dia- 
cover who is, or who is not, possessed of this 
knowledge. @ualities however are the sources 
of action: therefore a man's practice is an 
infallible indication of tbe gualities he pos- 
sesses : if, forinstance, a man asserts that he 
isa baker, a carpenter, or a@ blackamith, we 
can judgo at once if he possesses skill in 
these crafts by the perfection of his handi- 
work. In a word, theory is internal, and 
practice external, the presence of the prac- 
tice, therefore, is a proof that the theory too 
is there. 

“ Renunciation is necessary to the real con- 
fession of faith : for tbe formula ' There is no 
God but God, involves two things, negation 
and proof. Negation is :he renunciation of 
other Gods, and proof is the knowledge of 
God. Wealth and dignity have led many 
from the rigbt path, :hoy are the gode the 
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people worship, if then you see that one has 
renounced these, you may be sure that he 
has expelled the love of this world from his 
heart, and completed the negation: and who- 
soever has attained to the knowledge of God 
has completed the proofs. This is really con- 
fessing that “there is no God but God': and 
he who has not attained to the knowledge of 
God, has never really repeated the confession 
of faith, Early prejudices are a great stum- 
bling-block to many: people: for the first 
principles of Monotheism are contained in the 
words of the Hadis: “Everyone is born with 
& diaposition Gr the true faithJ, but his 

arents make him a Jow, a Christian, ora 

agian.!' The Unitarians also say, that the 
real confession of faith consista in negation 
and proofj but tkey explain negation by re- 
munciation of self, and proof by acknowledg- 
ment of God. 

“Thus, according to the Sufis, confession 
of faith, prayer and fasting contain two dis- 
tinct features, namely, form and truth: the 
former being entirely inofficacious without 
the latter. Renunciation and the knowledge 
of God are likea tree: the knowledye of God 
is the root, renunciation the branches, and all 
good principles and gualities are the fruit. 
Tosum up, the lesson to be learnt is that in 
repeating the formula the Traveller must ac- 
knowledge in his heart that God only always 
was, God only always will be. This world and 
the next, nay, the very existence of the Tra- 
veller, may vanish, but God alone remains. 
This is the true confession of faith:.and al- 
though the Traveller before was blind, the 
moment he is assured of this his eyes are 
Opened, and he eceth. 


V. Helps to Devotion. 

“ The Sufis hold that there are three aids 
necessary to conduct tha Traveller on his 
path. 

“1. Attraction (tnjizab Tlk) 2. De- 
Vution (rbadah Bole): 3. Elevation (urij 


83). 
“ Attractionis the act of God, who draws 
man towards Himself. Man sets his face to- 
wards this world, and is entangled in the love 
of wealth and dignity, until the grace of God 
steps in and turns his heart towards God. 


The tendency proceeding from God is called - 


Attraction: that which proceeds from man is 
called Inclination, Desire and Love. As the 
inclination increases, its name changes, and it 
causes the Traveller to renounco everything 
else becoming a Kiblah, to set his face to- 
wards God, when it has become his Kiblah, 
and made him forget everything but God, it 
is developed into Love. (@IBLAH.) 

“Most men when they have attained this 
stage are content to pass tbcir lives therein, 
and leave tbe world without making further 
progress. Such a person the Sufis call 
Attracted (nps3ape majzub). 

“Others, however, procecd from this to 
kclf-examination, and pass the rest of their 
lives in dovotion. Tbey are then called De- 
voutly Attracted (all. teyiawe majztth-i- 
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Salk). MM devotion be first practised, and the 
attraction of God then step in, such a person 
is called an Attracted Devotee meja IL 
Salik-i-majzab). If he practise and complete 
devotion, but is not influenced by the at- 
traction of God, he is called a Devotee (ad 
Salik). 

“ Sheikh Shehkb-uddfn, in his work entitled 
'Awarif al Ma'drif, says that an elder or 
teacher should be selected from the second 
class alone: for although many may be esti- 
mable and righteous, it is but few who are 
fit for such offices, or for the education of 
disciples. 

“ Devotion is the prosecution of the jour- 
ney, and that in two ways, to God and in 
God. The first, the Sutis say, has a limit : 
the second is boundless: the journey to God 
is completed when the Traveller has attained 
to the knowledge of God, and then com- 
mences the journey in God, which has for its 
object the knowledge of the Nature and 
Attributes of God, a task which they confess 
is not to be accomplished in s0 short a space 
as the lifetime of man. 

The knowledge wisest men have shared 
Of Thy great power and Thee 

Is less, when with Thyself compared, 
Than one drop in a sea. 

“ The Unitarians maintain that the journey 
to God is completed when the Traveller has 
acknowledged that thero is no existence save 
that of God the journey in God they explain 
to be asubseguent inguiry into the mysteries 
of nature. : 

“The term Elevation or ascent (& 


Yuruj) is almost synonymous with Progress, 


VI. The Intellectual and Spiritual Development 
of Man. 

“Every animal possesses a vegatative 
spirit, a living spirit, and an instinctive 
spirit: but man has an additional inheritance, 
namely the Spirit of Humanity. Now this 
was breathed by God into man directly from 
Himself, and is thereforo of the same cha- 
racter as the Primal Element: ' And when I 
have fashioned him and breathed My spirit 
into him." (Cor. cap, 15. v. 29.) The Sufis 
do not interpret this of the Life, but of the 
Spirit of Humanity, and say that it is fre- 
Guently not attained until a late period of 
life, thirty or even eighty years. Before man 
can receive this Spirit of Humanity, he must 
bofurnished with capacity, which is only to 
be acguired by purifying oneself from all evil 
and immoral gualities and dispositions, and 
adorning oneself with the opposite ones. 
Sheikh Muhiy-uddin ibn ul 'Arabi, in his 
“Investigations ' (Pra), says that the words 
“and when I have fashioned him, refer to 
tbis preparation, and the rest of the sentence, 
'and breathed My spirit into him, refers to 
the accession of the Spirit of Humanity. 

“Two conditions are therefore imposed 
upon the Traveller, first, to attain Huma- 
nity, second, to acguire capacity, 

“hero are three developments of cha- 
racter that must be suppressed before man 
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can attain to Humanity: the animal, tne 
brutal and the fiendish. He who only eats 
and sleeps, and gives way to lust, is mere 
animal: if besides these he gives way to 
anger and cruelty, he is brutal: and if in 
addition to all these he is crafty, Iying, and 
deceitful, he is fiendish. 

“If the Traveller is moderate in his food, 
rest, and desires, and strives to attain a 
knowledge of himself and of God, then is the 
time for acguiring capacity by freeing himself 
from all that is evil and base, and adorning 
himself with the opposite gualities, after 
that by prayer he may obtain the Spirit of 
Humanity. Some one has truly said that 
there is none of the perfection, essence, or 
immortality of man, save only among such as 
are created with a godly disposition” When 
the Traveller has once beon revivified by the 
Spirit of Humanity he becomes immortal, and 
inberits everlasting life. This is why it has 
been said that "man has a beginning but no 
end. 

«1f when he has attained this Spirit of 
Humanity, heis earnest, and does not waste 
his life in trifling, he soon arrives at the 
Divine Light itself. For ' God guideth whom 
He pleaseth unto His Ligbt” The attain- 
ment of this light is the'completion of Man's 
upward progress, but no one can attain to it 
but those who are pure in spirit and in their 
lives. Mohammed asserted that ho himself 
had attained it, To the light have I reached, 
and in the light I live:' now this light is the 
Nature of God: wherefore he said, “ who 
seeth me seeth God." (vos-1- oma man.) 

“The germ that contains the Primal Ele- 
ment of Man is the lowest of the low, and the 
Divine Light is the highest of the high, it is 
between these extremes that the stages of 
man's upward or downward progresa lie. " We 
have created man in the fairest of propor- 
tions, and then have thrown him back to be 
the lowest of the low, save only such as be- 
lieve and act with righteousnesa, and verily 
these ghall have their reward.” (Cor. cap. 
95, v. 4). This reward is said by the Sufis 
to be defined by the word ajrat, “ reward, 
itself. This word contains three radical 
letters 1 g and ,: 1 standa for Bole! return, 


& for Kw “paradise, and ) for by that is 


“those who have handed down the faith.” 


Their acting righteously is their return to the 
Nature of God, for when they have finished 
their upward progress and reached this they 
areio Paradise, and in the preaence of their 
God. - Hethereforeisa man, in the trae sense 
of the word, who being sent down upon earth 
atrives upward towards Heaven. These as- 
pirations are indispensable to man: he might 
by the Almighty Power of God exist without 
all beside, even had the Heavens and the 
elements themselves never been, but these 
things are the aim and want of all. 

“Jt has been said that the Primal Ele- 
went or constructive spirit as well as the 
Spirit of Humanity proceed direct from God. 
They are therefore identical, and are both in- 
cluded by the Sufis in the one term Conco- 
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mitant Spirit. Now this Spirit, although 
distinct and individual, comprehends and 
governs the entire Universe. The Simple 
Natures are its administrators and exponents , 
of these the Seven Sires beget, and the Four 
Mothbers conceive from the incarnation of this 
spirit in them, and their offspring is the triple 
kingdom, Mineral, Vogetable, and Animal 
And 80 it is with the Lesser World of Man. 

“Now this Spirit hath two functions, ex- 
ternal and internal : the external is revealed 
in the material generation just alluded to, the 
internal abides in the heart of man. Who- 
soever purifies his heart from worldly impres- 
sions and desires, reveals this internal func- 
tion of the Spirit witbin him, and illumines 
and revivifies his soul. 

« Thus the Spirit at once comprehends the 
Universe and dwells in the heart of man. 


VII. Of the Upward Progress or Ascent of 
Man. 


“When Man has become assured of the 
truth of Revelation, he has reacbed the stage 
of Belief, and has the name of Mimin, 
“Believer," When he further acts in obe- 
dience to the will of God, and apportions the 
nigbt and day for earnest prayer, he has 
reached the stage of worship, and is called 
an 'A'bid, or “Worshipper” When he has 
expelled the love of this world from his 
heart, and occupies himself with a contem- 
plation of the mighty Whole, he reaches 
the next stage, and becomes & Zdhid, or 
“Recluse' When in addition to all this he 
knows God, and subseguently learns the mys- 
teries of nature, he reaches the stage of 
Acgnuaintance, and is called "A'rif, $ One who 
knows. The next stageis that in which he 
attains to the love of God, and is called & 
Weli, or ' Saint." When he is moreover gifted 
with inspiration and the power of working 
miracles, he becomes a Nebi, ' Propbet "sand 
when entrusted' next with the delivery of 
God's own message, he is called an “ Apostle,' 
Rusil, When he is appointed to abrogate 
previous dispensation and preach a new one, 
he is called Ulu 'PAzm, ' One who has a mis- 
sion” When this mission ia final, he has 
arrived at the stage called Khatm, or "the 
Seal' This is the Upward Progress of Man. 
The first stage is the ' Believer, the last the 
“ Seal. 

u After-separation from the body,-the soul 
of Man returns to that Heaven which corre- 
sponds to the stage which he has attained : 
thus the Believer at last dwells in the firat or 
lowest Heaven, and the Seal in the Heaven of 
Heavens: for it will be noticed that tbe 
stages of upward progress correspond to the 
number of degrees in the Heavenly Spheres, 
namely, seven inferior and two superior, 

“ The metaphysicians saythat these stages 
and degrees donot in reality exist, but that 
the Heavenly Intelligence which corresponds 
to the degree of intelligence attained by Man, 
attractg and absorbs his soul into itself after 
separation from the body. 'Thus every one 
who has attained intelligence corrasponJing 
to that of the highest sphbere, his soul returns 
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thereto: and he who has attained intelligence 
correaponding to the Iowest sphere, his soul 
in like manner returns to that: those who 
have not attained intelligence corresponding 
to any of these wiil be placed in Hell, which 
is situate below the lowest sphere. 

“An each of the Heaveniy Spheres is fur- 
nisbed with knowledge and purity in propor- 
tion to its position, the rank of Man's soul in 
the future state will, according to this last 
account, be in proportion to his degree of 
knowledge and purity of life while upon the 
earth. 

“The Unitarians say that man's Upward 
Progreas has no ond, for if he strive for a 
thousand years, each day will teach him 
something that he knew not before, inasmuch 
as the knowledge of God has no limit. So 
Mohammed says, ' He who progresses daily ia 
yet of feeble mind." 

“ The religious account says that the soul 
of every man returns to an individual place 
after separation from the body. This the 
metaphysicians deny: for how, say they, can 
the soulof a man return to a certain place 
when it has not originally come from a cer 
tain place? The soul of man is the Primal 
Spirit, and if athousand persons live, it is the 
same Bpirit that animates them all: and in 
like manner if a thousand die, the same spirit 
returns to itself, and is not lessened or dimi- 
nished. If a myriad persong build houses and 
make windows thorein, the same sun illumines 
them all,and though overy one of them should 
be destroyed, the sun would not be lessened 
or diminished. The sun is the lord of the 
sensible world, and the exponent of the attri- 
butes of the Primal Spirit. The Primal 
Spiritis the lord of the invisible world and 
the exponent of the Nature of God. 

“ When the beart of man bas been revivi- 


fied and illumined by the Primal Spirit, he | 


has arrived at Intelligence, for Intelligence is 
a light in the heart, distinguishing between 
truth and vanity. Until he has been 80 re- 
vivified and illumined,it is impossible for him 
toattain to intelligence at all. But having 
attained to intelligence, then, and not till then, 
is the time for the attainment of knowledge, 
for becoming Wise. Intelligence is a Primal 
Element, and knowledge the attribute there- 
of. When from knowledge he has succes- 
sively proceeded to the attainment of the 
Divine Light, and acguaintance with the 
mysteries of nature, his last step will be Per- 
fection, with which his Upward Progress con- 
cludes. 

“ But dive he ever s0 deeply into the trea- 
sury of mysteries and knowledge, unlese he 
@xamine himself and confess that after all he 
knows naught, all that he bas acguired will 
slip through his hands, and leave him far 
poorerthan before. His treasure of to-day 
should as much exceed the treasure of yes- 
terday as an ocean exceeds a drop, but this 
can never be, unless he, leaving all else for 
contemplation and self-examination, have 
freedom and leisure to learn how poor he 
really is, and how much he needs the saving 
help of God. 
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“ One class of Unitarians oxplain the Up- 
ward Progress of Man thus. They say that 
Huang atom of existent beings is filled with 

gbt : 

Arise and look around, for every atorg 
that has birth 
Shines forth & lustrous beacon to illu- 
mine all the earth : 
but that man walks abroad in darkness, 
blinded by the lusts of life, and laments the 
want of light that would, were he but aware 
of it, involve him in the glorious sheen of 
brightest day : 
"Twere well to catch the odours that 
about our senses play, 
For all the world is full of blasts to bear 
the sweeta away. 
What they mean is this, that all existent 
beings are compounded of two things, dark- 
ness and light, which are indistinguishably 
blended together. The light belongs to the 
Invisible, and the darkness to the Sensible 
world, but the two are intimately connected, 
and the former exercises a paramount in- 
Auence upon the latter. The object of mau, 
according to them, is to separate the light 
from the darkness, that its nature and attri- 
butes may be understood, and in this consiata 
his Upward Progroas. 

“ Although the light and the darkness can 
never b8 entirely separated, for the one is as 
it were the veil of the other, the light can be 
made to prevail, so that its attributes may 
become manifest. 

-“ Now it is possible to separate tbus far 
the light from the darknesa in certain cases : 
in the bodies of men and animals, for in- 
stance, there aro certain organs always at 
work, whose sole object is this pepxration. 
Thus, when food is introduced into the sto- 
mach, the liver receives the cream and es- 
sence of it and transmits it to the heart: the 
heart, in like manner, extracts the essence of 
this, which is the life, and transmits it to the 
brain: lastly, the brain extracts the essence 
of this, and transforms it into the elixir of 
life, the real light of all. 

“The elixir evolved by the brain is the 
instinctive apirit, and is, as it were, na lamp 
ina lanternj but it gives forth after all buta 
fickering and cloudy light, and man's objeot 
should therefore be to strengthen and purify 
it by Renunciation and Contemplation, until 
it give forth the true light which is the Spirit 
of Humanity, When man has attained to 
this he necessarily becomes free from all that 
is evil, and is adorned instead with every 
good and noble guality. 

“The body of man is like a lantern, the 
Vegetative Spirit is the lamp, the Animal 
Spirit is the wick, the Instinctive Spirit the 
oil, and the Spirit of Humanity the fire that 
kindles all. “Verily its oil would almost 
shine even though no fire kindled it." (Cor. 
cap. 24, v. 85.) In other words, the Instines 
tive Spirit should feed and supply the Spirit 
of Humanity, as the oil feeda and supplies 
the isme in a lamp. The Traveller muat 
aim at completing this lamp, so that his 
beart may be illumined, and he may ses 
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things as they really are. When tho Spirit of 
Humanity a "light upon light ' (Cor. cap. 24, 
v. 85) has thas kindled the Instinctivo Spirit, 
God 'guideth whom He ploasoth to His 
own light' (idem), that is, to te divine 
light of His own naturo, reaching which the 
Travellers Upward Progross is complotc, 
for “from Him they spring. and unto Him 
return.” ” 


VIII. Safiism adapted to Mfuhummadanism. 


A clear and intelligible exposition of the 
principles of Siufiism, or Oriental Spiritual- 
ism, is given by Muhammad al-Misri, a 
Safi of tho Ilhimiyah school of thought, in 
the following categorical form (tranalated hy 
Mr. J. P. Brown, in the Journal of the Ameri- 
can Oriental Society). It reprosents moro 
particularly the way in which this form of 
myaticism is adapted to tho stern and dog- 
matic teaching of Islam. 

Guestion—What is tho beginning of at- 
Tasawwuf ? 

Answer.—Iman, or faith, of which thoro 
are six pillara, namoly, (1) Belief in God, 
(@)in His Angole, (3)in His Books, (4) and 
. in His Prophots, (5) in the Last Dany, and (6) 
in His decree of good and cvil. 

(4—What is the result of at-Tarawwuf ? 

A.—It is not only tho reciting with the 
tonguo these pillara of faith, but also esta- 
blishing them in the heart. This was the 
reply made by the Murshid Junaidu 'I- 
Baghdidi, in answer to the same guestion. 

(4—What is the distinction between a Sufi 
and an ordinary person? 

A.—The knowledge of an ordinary porson 
is but /mdnu-i-Taglidi, or “a counterfeit 
faith,” whereas that of the Sufi is /man-i- 
Tahgigi, or “ true faith.” 

(&—What do you mean by counterfeit 
faith ? 

A—It is that which an ordinary porson 
has derived from his forefathers, or from 
the teachers and preacbers of his own 
day, without knowing why it is essential 
that a man should believe in these aix 
articles for his soul's salvation. For example, 
& personmay be walking in the public strcets 
and find a precious jewel which, perhaps, 
kings had sought forin vain, and rulers who 
had conguered the whole world had songht 
for and yet had not found. But in this 
precious jewel he has found that which is 
more effulgent than the sun, when it is 80 
bright that it obscures the losaer light of 
the moon or even he has found an aichemy 
which can convert copper into gold. And 
yet, perbaps, the finder knows not the value 
of the preoions jewel, but thinks it & counter- 
feit jewel, and one which ho would give 
away even for a drink of waterif he were 
thirsty. 

@—Whst is the establishment of faith ? 

A.—The establishment of faith consists in 
& search being made for the truo origin of 
each of these six pillars of faith, until the 
enguirer arrives at al-Hagigah, “ the Truth.” 
Many persons pursue the journey for ten, or 
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twenty, or thirty, or oven forty ycara, and, 
wanderiny away from tho truo path, entcr 
upon the path of crror, and henoo thoro are 
known to bo soventy-tbroo waya, only one of 
Which is the way of Salvation. |sEcts.) At 
last, hy a perfect subjection to the teaching 
of tho Murshid, or guide, thoy find out the 
value of the lori joweol which they have 
found, and thcir fnith becomes manifest, and 
you might say that, with the light of a lamp, 
they have rcarhod the sun. They thon find 
out that the Tarigah, or journey of tho Sifi, 
ik consistent with the Shari'vah, or law of 
Islam. 

@-—In matters of faith and worship, to 
what scct aro the Siifis attached ? 

A.—(To this reply the author says, speak- 
ing, of courso, of his own people, that they 
are chiclly of the Sunni sect. But ho doos 
not notice that mystic doctrines arc more 
provalent amonyat the Shi'ahs.) 

(&—Whcn Bayazid al-Bistimi was askod 
of what scct he was, he replied, “I am of 
tho sect of Allah.” What did he mean? 

A.—Tho sects of Allih are the four ortho- 
dox sccts of Islim. (Here our author doparts 
from truo Sufi teaching.) 

(4— Most of tho Sifis, in their poems, uac 
certain words which we hear and under- 
stand as showing that they wore of the 
Metompsychosians. Thoy say, “I am some- 
timos Lot, sometimes a vegotable, sometimes 
an animal, at other times a man.” What 
dooa tbis mean? 

A.—Brother! the prophet has said: “ My 
people, in tho future life, will rise up in 
companies ”—that is, some as monkeyg, others 
as hoga, or in otber forms—as is written ina 
verso of the @ur'in, Sirah Ixxviii. 18: “ Yo 
shall como in troopa,” which bas been com- 
mented on by al-Baizawi, who cites a tra- 
dition to the effect tbat. at the resurrection, 
men will rise up in the form of those animals 
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'whoso chief characteristics resemble their 


own ruling passions in life: the greedy, 
avericious man as a hog, the angry, pas- 
sionate man as a camel: the tale-bearer or 
miachief-maker as a monkey. For though 
these men, while in this life, bore the human 
form externally, they were internally no- 
thing different from the animals whose 
characters arc in common with their own. 
The resemblance is not manifest during the 
life, but becomes s0 in the other existence, 
after the resurrection. Let us avoid such 
traits 3 repentance before death will freo us 
from these evils. The Prophet said with 
regard to this: “Sleep is the brotber of 
death. The dying man sees himself in his 
true character, and so knows whether or not 
he is, by repentance, freed from his ruling 
assion of life. In like manner, ha will see 
himselt during his slumbera, still following 
in thepath of his passions.” For instance, 
the money-calculator, in sleep, sces himsolf 
engagod in his all-absorbing occupation : and 
this fact is a warning from God not to allow 
himself to be absorbed in any animal passion 
or degrading occupation. It is only by 
prayerful repentance that anyone can hope 
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to see himself, in his sleep, delivered from 
his raling carnal passion, and restored to his 
proper human, intellectual form. If in your 
slambers you see a monkey, consider it as a 
warning to abandon or abstain from the 
passion of mischief : if a hog, cease to seize 
upon the goods of others, and so on. Go 
and give yourself up to an upright Murshid, 
or apiritual guide, who will, through his 
prayers, show you in your alumbers the 
evil parts of your character, until one by 
one iban have passed away, and have been 
replaced by good ones—all through the 
power of the name of God, whom he will 
Instruct you to invoke (awan) 1 at length you 
will only see in your slumbers the forms of 
holy and pious men, in testimony of that 
degree of piety to which you will have 
attained. This is what is meant by that 
expression of certain poets, referring to 
one's condition previous to the act of re- 
pentance, when the writer says, “1 am 
sometimes an animal, sometimes a vegetable, 
sometimes a man": and the same may be 
said by the Sufis, ia application to them- 
selves, as of any other part of creation, for 
man is called tbe ukhiru M-maujudat, or “the 
climax of beings”: for in him are com- 
rised all the characteristics of creation. 

any mystical books have been written on 
this subject, all showing that man is the 
larger part, and the world the smaller part, 
of God's creation. The human frame is said 
to comprise all tbe other parts of creation, 
and the heart of man is supposed to be evon 
more comprehensive than the rainbow, be- 
cause, when the eyes are closed, the mental 
Capacity can take in the whole of a vast 
City: tbough not seen by the eyes, it is seen 
by the capacious nature of the mind. Among 
such boobs is the Hauzu "-Hayat, or the 
“Well of Life,” which says that, if a man 
closes his eyes, esrs, and nostrils, he cannot 
take cold, that the right nostril is called 
the sun, and the left the moonz that from 
the former he breathes heat, and from the 
latter cold air. 

(@.—Lxplain the distinctive opinions of the 
Sifis in at-Tuanasukh, or the Transmigration 
of Souls, 

A.—0 Brother! our teaching regarding 
al-Barzakh (@ur'in xsiii. 102) has ncthing 
whatever to do with at-Tanasukh. Of all 
the erring sects in the world, those who 
believe in Metempsychosis, or Transmigra- 
tion of Souls, is the very worst. 

&—The Sufis regard certain things as 
lawful which are forbidden. For instance, 
they enjoin the use of wine, wine-shops, the 
Wine-cup, 3weethearts, they apeak of the 
curls of their mistresses, and the moles on 
their faces, cheeks, &c., and compare the 
furrows on their brows to -verses of the 
@ur'in. What does this mean? 

A.—The Siifis often excbango the external 
features of all things for the internal, the 
corporeal for the spiritual, and thus give an 
imaginary signification to outward forms. 
They behold objects of a precious nature in 
their natural character and for this reason 
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the greater part of their words have & 
spiritual and tigurative meaning. For in- 
stance, when, like Hafiz, they menticn wine, 
they mean a knowledge of God, which, 
figuratively considored, is the love of God. 
Wine, viewed figuratively, is also love: love 
and affection are here the same thing. The 
wine-sbop, with them, means the murshidu 'I- 
kamil, or spiritual director, for his heart is 
said to be the depository of the love of God: 
the wine-cup is the Ta/gin, or the pronunci- 
ation of the (name of God in a declaration of 
faith, as: “ There is no God but Allah!” or 
it signifes the words which flow from the 
Murshid's mouth respecting divine kuow- 
ledge, and which, when heard by the Sdlik, 
or "one who pursues the true path,” intoxi- 
cates his soul, and diveats his heart of 
passione, giving him pure spiritual delights. 
The swcetheart means the excellent pre- 
Ceptor, because, when anyone sees his bo- 
loved, he admires her perfect proportiona, 
witha heart full of loves the Salik beholda 
the secret knowledge of God which Alls the 
heart of his spiritual preceptor, or Murshid, 
and tbrough it receives a similar inspiration, 
and acguires a full perception of all that he 
possesses, just as the pupil learns from his 
master. As the lover delighta in the pre- 
sence of his sweothoart, s0 the Sdlik rajoices 
in the company of his beloved Murshid, or 
preceptor. The sweetheart is the object of 
a worldly affection, but the preceptor of & 
spiritual attachment. The curla or ringlets 
of the beloved are the grateful praises of the 
preceptor, tending to bind the affections of 
the disciples tha moles on her face signify 
that when the pupil, at times, beholda the 
total absence of all worldiy wants on the 
part of the preceptor, he also abandons all 
the desires of both worlds—he perhaps eren 
goes 80 far as to desire nothing else in life 
than his preceptors the furrows on the brow 
of the beloved one, which they compare to 
verses of the @ur'in, mean the light of the 
beart of the Murshid, they are compared to 
verses of bhe Gur'in, because the attributes 
of God, in accordance with the injunction of 
the Prophet: “Be ye endued with .dirine 
gualities,” are possessed by the Murshid, 

(.—The Murshids and their disciples often 
say: “We zee God.” Is it possible for any- 
one to see God ? 

A.—It ia not possible. What they mean 
by this assertion is that they know God, that 
they see His powers for it is forbidden to 
mortal eyes tc behold Him, as is declared in 
the Gur'in, Sirah vi. 103: “No sight reaches 
Him: He reaches the sight—the subtle, the 
knowing.” The Prophet commanded us to 
“adore God, as thou wouldst didst thdu see 
Himj for, if thou dost not see Him, He sees 
thee.” This permission to adore Him is a 
divine favour, and they say that they are 
God's servants by divine favour. “Ali said : 
“Should the veil fall from my eyes, how 
Would God visit mein truth?” This- saying 
proves that no one really sees God, and that 
even the sainted “Ali never saw Him. 

&—Can it possibly be erroneous to say 
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that, by seeing the traces of anyone he may 
be beheld ? 

A-—One may certainiy be thus seen. 
When any person sees the brightness of the 
sun, he may safely say that he has seen the 
sun, though, indeed, he has not really seen 
it.” There is another example, namely : 
Should you hold a mirror in your hand, you 
see a figure in it, and you may, therefore, 
say that you see your own face, which is 
realiy an impossibility, for no one has ever 
seen his own face, and you have assertad 
what is not strictly correct. 

@0—Since everyone sees the traces of 
God, as everyone is able to do, how is it 
that the Sufis declare that they oniy see 
Him? 

A.—Those who make this statement do 
not know what they see, for they have never 
really seen Him. A person who has eaten 
of asweet and savoury dish given to him, 
but of which he knows not the name, seeks 
for it again with a longing desire after it, and 
thus wanders about in search of what has 
given him s0 much delight, even though he 
be ignorant of what it really was. So are 
those who seek after God, without knowing 
Him, or what He is. 

@—Some Sifis declare: " We are neither 
afraid of Hell, nor do me desire Heaven "— 
zr baru which must be blasphemous. How is 
this 

A-—They do not really mean that they do 
not fear Hell, and that they do not wish for 
Heaven. If they really meant this, it wonld 
be blasphemous. Their mesuing is not as 
tbey express themselves: probably they wish 
to 3ay: “O Lord, Thou who createdst us, 
and madest us what we are, Thou bast not 
made us because we assist Thy workings. 
We are in duty bonnd to serve Thee all the 
more devotedly, wholly in obedience to Tby 
holy will We have no bargaining with 
Theo, and we do not adore Thee with the 
view of gaining thereby either Heaven or 
Hell!” Asit is written in the @ur'an, Sirah 
ix. 112: “ Verily, God hath bought of tbe 
believers their persons and their wealth, for 
the Paradise they are to have,” which means 
that His bounty has no bounds, His mercy 
no end, and thus it is that He benefits 
His faithful servants. They wonld say: 
“Thou hast no bargaining with anyone: our 
devotionia from the sincerity of our hearta, 
and is for love of Thee only. Were there 
no Heaven, nor any Hell, it would still be 
our duty to adore Thee. To Thee belongs 
the perfect right to pa us either in Heaven 
or in Hell, and may Thy commands be exe- 
-cnted agreeably to Thy blessed wil! If 
Thou puttest us in Heaven, it is through 
Thine excellence, not on account of our 
devotionz if Thou puttest us in Hell, it is 
from out of Thy great justice, and not from 
any arbitrary decision on Thy part: s0 be it 
for ever and for ever!” This is the true 
meaning of the Sifis when they say they do 
not desire Heaven or fear Hell. 

(&—Thou saidst that there is no conflict 
between the Shari'ah," law,” and the Hagigah, 
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“truth,” and nothing in the latter incon- 
sistent with the former and yet these two 
are distinguished from one anotber by “'& 
something ” which the Ahlu "-Hagigah, “ be- 
lievers in the truth,” conceal Were there 
nothing conflicting, why should it be thus 
hidden? 

A.—If it be concealed, it is not because 
there ia a contrariety to the law, but only 
because the thing hidden is contrary to the 
human mind: its definition is subtle, and not 
understood by everyone, for which reason 
the Prophet said: “Speak to men according 
to their mental capacities, for if you speak 
all things to all men, some cannot under- 
stand you, and 80 fail into error.” The Sufis, 
therefore, hide some things conformably with 
this precept. 

@—Sbould anyone not know the science 
which is known to the Siifis, and still do 
what the law plainly commands, and be 
satisfed therewith, would his faith and 
Islam be less than that of the Safis? 

A.—No. - He would not be inferior to the 
Safis: his faith and Islam would be egual 
Sven to that of the propheta, because Imin 
and Islim are a jewel which admits of no 
division or separation into parts, and can 
neither beincreased nor diminished, just 4s 
the portion of the sun enjoyed by a king and 
bya fagir is the same, or as the limbs of the 
poor and the rich are si ka in number : just 
as the members of the body of the king and 
the subject are peneinag alike, so is the faith 
of the Muslim the same in all and common to 
all, neither greater nor less in any case. 

(—Some men are prophets, saints, pure 
ones, and others Fasigs (who kuow God, but 

erform none of His commands), what dif- 
erence is there among them ? 

A.—The difference lies in their ma'rifah, 
or “ knowledge of spiritual things”: but in 
the matter of faith they are all egual: jast 
as, in the case of the ruler and the subject, 
their limbs are all egnal, while they differ in 
their dress, power, and office. 


































IX. Safi Poetry. 


The very essence of Sifiism is poetry, and 
the Eastern Mystics are never tired of expa- 
tiating on the 'Jshg, or ““love to God,” which 
is the one distinguishing feature of Sufi mys- 
ticiam. The Masnawi, which teaches in the 
sweotest atrains that all nature abounds with 
love divine, that canses even the lowest plant 
to seek the sublime object of its desire: the 
works of the celebrated Jimi, 80 full of 
ecstatic raptures the moral lessons of the 
eloguent Sa'di, and the Iyric odes of Hifiz, 
may be termed the Seriptures of the Sufi 
sect, and yet each of these authors contains 
passages which are unfit for publication in 
an English dress, and advocate morals at 
variance with what Christianity teaches us 
to bothe true refiection of God's Holy Will. 
Whilst propriety demands the suppression 
of verses of the character alluded to, we 
give afow odes as specimena of the higher 
order of Sufi poetry. 
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Jalalu 'd-din ar-Rimi, the author of the 
Magnawi (A.H. 670), thus writes :— 


“I am the Gospel, the Psalter, the Garin : 

Tam 'Uzz4 and Lit—(Arabic deities)—Bell 
and the Dragon. 

Into three and seventy sects is the world 
divided, , 

Yet only one Godj the faithful who believe 
in Him am I. 

Thou knowest what are fire, water, airand 
earth : 

Fire, water, air, and earth, all am I. 

Lies and truth, good, bad, hard and soft, 

Knowledge, solitude, virtue, faith, 

The deepest ground of hell, the highest 
torment of the flames, 

The highest paradise, 

The earth and what is therein, 

Tho angels and the devils, Spirit and man, 
am I. 

What is the goal of spuech, Otell it Shams 
Tabrizi? 

The goal of sense? This:—The world 
Soul am I." 

“ . “ “ . 


And again :— 

“Are we foolsa? Wo nre God's captivity. 
Are we wise? We are His promenade. 
Are we sleeping? We are drunk with 

God. 
Are we waking? Then we aro His 
heralds. 

Are we weoping ? 
wrath. 

Are we langhing? Flashes of His love.” 

. - . . t 


Then His clouds of 


“Every night God frees the host of spirita : 
Frees them every night from fleshly priaon. 
Then the soul is neither slave nor master: 
Nothing knows the bondeman of his bond- 


age: 
Nothing knows the lord of all his lordship. 
Gone from such a night, is eating sorrow : 
Gone, the thoughts that guestion good or 
evil. 
Then without distraction, or division, 
In this One the spirit sinks and glumbers.” 


The following is from the myetic poet 
Mahmid :— 

“All sects but multiply the I and Thou, 
This I and Thon belong to partial being. 
When I and Thou, and several being 

vanish, 
Then mosgue and church shall find These 
nevermore, 
Our individaal life is but a phantom : 
Make clear thine eye, and see reality.” 


The following verses are by Faridu 'd-din 
Shakrganj (AB. 662) :— 
“Man, what thou art is hidden from thy- 
self: 
Know'st not that morning, mid-day, and 
the eve 
Are all within Thee? The ninth heaven 
art Thous: 
And from the spheres into the roar of 
time 
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Didst fall ere-while, Thon art the brush 
that painted 
Tha, hues of all the world—the light of 
e 
That ranged its glory in the nothingness.” 
“Joy! joy! I triumph now: no more I 
know 
Myself as simply me. I burn with love. 
The centre is within me, and its wonder 
Lies as a circle everywhere about mo. 
Joy! joy! No mortal thought can fathom 
me 


Lam the merchant and the pearl at once. 

Lo! time and space lie crouching nt my 
feet. 

Joy! joy! When I wonld revel ina rap- 
ture, 

I plunge into myself, and all things know." 


Mr. Lane, in his Modern Egyptians, gives a 
tranalation of a Sufi poem recited by an 
Egyptian Darwesh :— 

“ With my love my heart is troubled : 

And mine eye-lid hind'reth sleep: 
My vitals are dissever'd : 

While with streaming tears I veep. 
My union seems far distant : 

Will my love e'er meet mine eye ? 
Alas! Did not estrangement 

Draw my tears, I would not sigh. 


By dreary nights I'm wasted: 
Absence makes my hope expire : 
My tears, like pearla, are dropping : 
And my heart is wrapt in tire. 
Whore is like my condition ? 
Scarcely know I remedy. 
Alas! Did not estrangement 
Draw my tears, I would not sigh. 


O turtle-dove! acguaint me 
Wherefore thus dost thou lament ? 
Art thoa s0 stung by absence? 
Of thy wings depriv'd and pent? 
He saith, “ Our griefs are egual: 
Worn away with love, I lie." 
Alas! Did not estrangement 
Draw my tears, I would not sigh. 


O First, and sole Eternal ! 
Show tby favour yet to me. 
Thy slave, Ahmad Kl-Bekree, 
Hath no Lord excepting Thoe. 
By Ta-hd, the Great Pro bet! 
Do thou not his wish deny. 
Alas! Did not estrangement 
Draw my tears, I wonld not sigh.” 


Dr. Tholuck guotes this verse from & Dar- 
wesh Breviary :— 

“Yesterday I beat the kettle-drum of do- 
minion, 

I pitched my tent on the highest tbrone : 

I drank, crowned by the Beloved, 

The wine of unity from the cup of the 

Almighty." 

One of the most characteristic Sufi poems. 
is the Persian poem by the poet Jimi, on- 
titled Salaman and Absal, Tue whole nar- 
rative is supposed to represent the joys of 
Love Di 


ivine as compared with the delusive 
fascinations of a Life of Sense. The story is . 
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that of a oertain King of Ionia, who bad a 
son named Salimin, who in his infancy 
was nursed by a young maiden named Absil, 
who, as he grew up, fell desperately in 
love with the youth, and in time ensnared 
him. Si&limin and Absal rejoiced together 
ina life of sense for a full year, and thought 
their pleasures would never end. A certain 
sage is then sent by the king to reason with 
the erring couple. Salimin confesses that 
the sage is right, but pleads the weakness of 
his own will. Salimin leaves his native land 
in company with Absil, and they find them- 
selres on an island of wonderful beauty. 
Salimin, unsatisfied with himself and his 
love, returns once more to his native country, 
where he and Absal resolve to destroy them- 
selves. They go toa desert and kindle a 
il, and both walk into the fire. Absal 
8 consumed, but Salimin is preserved in the 
fire, and lives to lament the fate of his be- 
loved one. In course of time he is introduced 
by the sage toa celestial beauty called Zuh- 
rah, with whom he becomes completely ena- 
moured, and Absil is forgotten. 
#00... Celestial beanty seen, 
He left the earthly , and once come to 
know 
Eternal love, he let the mortal go.” 


In the epilogue to the poem, the author 
oxplains the mystic meaning of the whole 


.story in the following language :— 


“ Under the outward form of any story 
An inner meaning lies—this story now 
Completed, do thou of ita mystery 
(Whereto the wise hath found himself a 

way) 
Have thy desire—no tale of I and Thou, 
Though I and Thou be its interpreters. 
What signifies the King? and what the 
Sage? 
And what Salimin not of woman born? 
And what Absal who drew him to de- 


sire? 
And what the Kingdom that awaited 


him 

When he had drawn his garment from 
her hand? 

Wbat means that Fiery Pile? and what 
the Sea? 

And what that heavenly Zuhrah who at 


laat 

Cleard Absal from the mirror of his 
zoat? 

Learn part by part the mystery from 


me: 

All ear from head to foot and under- 
standing -be: 

The incomparsble Creator, when this 
world 2 

He did create, crented first of all 

The /irst intelligence—first of a chain 

Of ten intelligences, of which the last 

Sole Agent is this our Universe, 

Active intelligence s0 cal'd, the one 

Distributor of evil and of good, 

Of joy and sorrow. Himself apart from 
matter, 

In essence and in enorgy—His treasure 
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Subject to no such talisman—He yet 

Hath fashion'd all that is—material 
form, 

And spiritual sprung from Him—by 
Him 

Directed all, and in His bounty drown'd. 

Therefore is He that Firman-issuing 
King 

To whom the world was subject. But 
because 

What he distributes to the Universe 

Himself from still higher power receives, 

The wise, and all who comprehend 
aright, 

Will recognise that higher in the Sage. 


His the Prime Spirit that, spontaneously 

Projected by the tenth intelligence, 

Was from no womb of matter reproduced 

A special essence called the Soul—a 
Child 

Fresh sprung from heaven in raiment 
undefiled ' 

Of sensual taint, and therofore calPd 
Salaman. 


And who Absil?—The lust-adoring 


body, 

Slave to the blood and sense—through 
whom the Soul, 

Although the body's very life it be, 

Does yet itnbibe the knowledge and de- 
sire 

Of things of sense, and these united 
thus 

By such a tie God only can unloose, 

Body and soul are lovers each of other. 


What is the Sea on which they said ?— 
the Sea 

Of animal desire—the sensual abyas, 

Under whose waters lies & world of 
being 

Swept far from God in that submersion. 

And wherefore was Absil in that Isle 

Deceived in her delight, and that Sali- 
man 

Fell short of his desire ?—that was to 
show 

How passion tires, and how with time 
begins 

The folding of the carpet of desire. 


And what the turning of Salimin's 
heart 

Back to the King, and looking to the 
throne 

Of pomp and glory? What but the 
return 

Of the lost soul to ita true parentage, 

And back from carnal error looking up 

Repentant to its intellectual throne. 


What is the Fire ?—Axcetic discipline, 

That burns away the animal alloy, 

Till all the droas of matter be consumed, 

And tbe essential Soul, ite raiment 
clean 

Of mortal taint, be left. But foras- 
much 

As, any life-long habit s0 consumed, 

May well recur a pang for what is lost, 
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Therefore the Sage set in Saliman's 
eyes. 

A soothing fantom of the past, but still 

Told of a better Venus, till his soul 

She fll'd, and blotted out his mortal 


love. 

For what is Zuhrah ?—That-divine per- 
fection, 

Wherewith the soul inspir'd and all 
array'd 


Its intellectual light is royal blest, 

And mounts the throne, and wears the 
crown, and reigns 

Lord of the empire of humanity. 


This is the meaning of this mystery, 
Which to know wholly ponder in thy 
heart, 
Till all its ancient secret be enlarged. 
Enough—the written summary I close, 
And set my seal: 
Tur TrRuru Gop onLr Kxowa.” 


X. The True Character of Sufitsm. 


It will be seen that the great object of the 
Sufi Mystic is to lose his own identity. 
Having affected this, perfection is attained. 
This ideal conception of the Sufi is thus 
expreased by Jalilu 'd-dinu 'r-Romi in his 
book, the Magnawi (p. 78). It represents 
Human Love seeking admission into the 
Sanctuary of Divinity :— 

“'One knocked at the door of the Be- 
loved, and a voice from within inguired, 
“Whois there?! Then he answered, "Jt 43 
1? And the voice said, “This house will 
not hold meand thee.' So the door remained 
shut. Then the Lover sped away into the 
Wilderness, and fasted and prayed in soli- 
tude. And after a year he returned, and 
knocked again at the duor, and the voice 
again demanded, ' Who is there?” And the 
Lover said, "tis Thou,' Then the door was 
opened." 

The Baft doctrines are undoubtedly pan- 
theistic, and are almost identical with those 
of the Brahmans and Buddhists, the Neo- 
Platonists, the Beghards and Beguins. There 
is the same union of man with God, the same 
emanation of all things from God, and the 
same final absorption of all things into 
the Divine Essence. And these doctrines 
are held in harmony with a Muhammadan 
view of predestination, which makes all a 
necessary evolution of the Divine Essence. 
The creation of the creature, the fall of those 
Who have departed from God, and their final 
return, are all events pre-ordained by an 
absolute necessity. 

Biyazidu 'l-Bistami, x mystic of the ninth 
century, said he was a sen without a bottom, 
without beginning and without end. Bein 
asked, “ What is the throne of God?” he 
answered, “ I am thc throne of God." “ What 
Is the table on which the divine decrees are 
written?” “I am that table.” “ What is 
the pen of God—the word by which God 
created “all things?” “I am the pen.” 
“What is Abraham, Moses, and Jesus?” 
“I am Abraham, Moses, and Jesus.” “ What 
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are the angels Gabriel, Michael, Israt11? ” 
“I am Gabriel, Michael, Isrifil, for what- 
ever comes to trne being is absorbed into 
God, and this is God.” Again, in another 
place, al-Bistimi cries, “ Praise to me, I am 
truth. Iam the true God. Praise to me, I 
must be celebrated by divine praise.” 

The chief school of Arabian philoso- 
phy, that of al-Ghazzali (Mm. 505), passed 
over to Sufiism by the same renaoning 
which led Plotinus to his mystical theology. 
After long inguiries for some ground on 
which to base the certainty of our know- 
ledge, al-Ghazzali was led to reject entirely 
all belief in the senses. He then found it 
egually difficult to be certified of the accu- 
racy of the conclusions of reason, for there 
may be, he thought, some faculty higher 
than reason, which, if we possessed, would 
show the uncertainty of reason, as reason 
now shows the uncertainty of the senses. He 
was left in scepticism, and saw no escape but 
in the Sufi union with Deity. There alone can 
man know what is true by becoming the truth 
itself. “I was forced,” he said, “to return to 
the admission of intellectual notions as the 
bases of all certitade. This, however, was not 
by systematic reasoning and accumulation of 
proofs, but by a fHash of light which God 
sent. into my soul! For whoever imagines 
that truth can only be rendered evident by 
proofa, places narrow limits to the wide com- 
passion of the Creator,” 

Sifiism (says Mr. Cowell) has arisen from 
the bosom of Muhammadanism as a vague 

rotest of the human soul, in its intense 
onging after a purer creed. On certain 
tenets of the Gur'in the Sufis have erected' 
their own system, professing, indeed, to 
reverence its authority as a divine revela- 
tion, but in reality substituting for it the 
oral voice of the teacher, or the secret 
dreams of the Mystic. Dissatisfied with the 
barren letter of the Gur'in, Sifiism appeals 
to human eonsciousness, and from our 
nature's felt wants, seeks to set before us 
nobler hopes than a gross Muhammadan 
Paradise can fulfl. 

Whilst there are doubtless many amongst 
the Sufis who are earnest seekers after truth, 
it ig well known that some of them make 
their mystical creed a cloak for gross sensual 

tification A sect of Sufis called the 
Wuhabiyah, or “Revered,” maintain the 
doctrine of community of property and 
women, and the sect known as the Mala- 
matiyah, or “reproached,” maintain the 
doctrine of necessity, and compound all 
virtuse with vice. any such do not hold 
themselves in the least responsible for sine 
committed by the body, which they regard 
only as the miserable roba of humanity 
which encircles the pure spirit. 

Some of the Sufi poetry is most objection- 
able. MacGuckin de Slane, in his Introduction 
to Ibn Khallikan's Biographical Dictionary, 
says :—" It often happens thata poet describes 
his mistress under the attributes of the 
other sex, lest he should offend that exces- 

| #ive prudery of Oriental feelings which, since 
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the fourth centary of Islimism, scarcely 
allows an allusion to women, and more 
particularly in poetry : and this rigidness is 
still carricd so far, that Cairo public singers 
dare not amuse their auditors with a song 
in which the beloved is indicated as a female. 
It cannot, however, be denied that the feel- 
ings which inspired poetry of this kind were 
not always pure, and that polygamy and 
jealousy have invested the morals of some 
Eastern nations with the foulest corruption.” 

The story of the Rev. Dr. “Imidu 'd-din 
(the eminent native clergyman, a convert 
from Islam, now residing at Amritsar) is A 
remarkable testimony to the unsatisfying 
nature of Sufiistic .oxercises to meet the 
spiritual need of anxious soul. The following 
extract from the printed autobiography of 
hia life will sbow this:— 

“JI sought for union with God from tra- 
vellers and /ugirs, aud even from the insane 
people of the city, according to the tenets of 
the Sufi mystics. The thought of utterly 
renouncing the world then came into my 
mind with se much power, that I left every- 
body, and went out into the desert, and 
became a fagir, putting on clothes covered 
with rod ochre,and wandored here and there, 
from city to city and from village to village, 
step by step, alone, for about 2,000, or (2,600 
aa without. plan or baggage. Faith in 
the Muhammadan religion will never, indeed, 
allow true sincerity to be produced in the 
nature of man: yet I was then, althongh 
with many worldly motives, in search only 
of God. In this state I entered the city of 
Karoli, where a stream called Uholida flows 
beneath a mountain, and there I stayed to 
pertorm the Hisbu -bahar. 1 had a book 
with me on the doctrines of mysticism and 
the practice of devotion, which I had re- 
ceived from my religious guide, and held 
more dear even than the G@ur'in. In my 
journeys I slept with it at my side at nights, 
and took comfort in clasping it to my heart 
whenever my mind was perplexed. My 
religious guide had forbidden me to sbow 
this book, orto speak of its secrets to any- 
one, for it contained the sum of everlasting 
happiness : and so this priceless book is even 
now Iying useless on 8 sheli in my house. 
Itook up the book, and sat down on the 
bank of the stream, to perform the cere- 
monios as they were enjoined, according to 
the following rules:—Tbe celebrant must 
first perform his ablutions on the bank of 
the Howing stream, and, wearing an unsewn 
dress, must sit in a particular manner on one 
knee for twelve days, and repeat the prayer 
called Jugopar thirty times every day witha 
loud roice. He must not eat any food with 
salt, or anything at all, except some barley 
bread of four lawfully earned, which he has 
made with his own hands, and baked with 
wood that he bas brought himself from the 
jungles.  During the day he must fast 
entirely, after performing his ablutiong in 
the river before daylight, and he must 
remain barefooted, wearing no shoes: nor 
muat he touch any man, nor, ercept at an 
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appointed time, even speak to anyone. The 
object of all this is, that he may meet with 
God, and from the longing desire to obtain 
this, I underwent all this pain. In addition 
to the above, I wrote the name of God on 
paper 125,000 times, performing & certain 
portion every day, and I cut out each word 
separately with acissors, and wrapped them 
up each in a ball of four, and fed the fishes 
of the river with them, in the way the book 
prescribed. My daya were spent in this 
manner: and during half the night I slept, 
and the remaining half I sat up, and wrote 
the name of God mentally on my heart, and 
saw Him with the eye of thought. When all 
this toil was over, and I went thence, I had 
no strength left in my body: my face was 
wan and pale, and 1 could not even hold 
myself up against the wind." 

Major Durie Osborn, in bis Islam under the 
Khalifs of Baghdad (p. 112), says: “ The 
sprend of this Pantheistic spirit has been and 
is the source of incalculable evil tbroughout 
the Muhammadan world. The true function 
of religionis to vivify and illuminate all the 
crdinary relations of life with light from a 
higher world. The weakneas to which reli- 
gious minde are peculiarly prone ia to sup- 
pose that this world of working life is an 
atmosphere too gross and impure for them 
tolivein They crave for better bread than 
can hemade from wheat. They attempt to 
fashion a world for themselves, where nothi 
shall soil the pan, of the soul or distarb the 
serenity of their thoughts. The divorce 
tbus efected between the religious life and 
the worldiy life, is disastrous to both. The 
ordinary relations of men become emptied cf 
all divine significance. They are considered 
as the symb6ls of bondage to the world or to 
an evil deity. The religious spirit Awindles 
down toa delfish desire to aoguire a felicity 
from which the children of this world are 
hopelesaly excluded  Pre-eminently has this 
been the result of Muhammadan mysticism. 
It has dug a deep gulf between those who can 
know God and those “who must wander in 
darkness, feeding upon the husks of rites and 
ceremonies. It has affirmed with emphasis, 
that oniy by & complete renuncistion of the 
world is it possible to attain the true end of 
man's existence. Thus all the best and purest 
natures—the men who might have pat & soul 
in the decaying Church of Islam—have been 
drawn of from their proper task to wander 
about in deserts and solitary places, or ex- 
pend their lives in idle and profitless pas- 
sivity disguised under the title of ' spiritual 
contemplation.' (zixR.) But this has only 
been part of the evil. The logical result of 
Pantheiam is the destruction of a moral law. 
If God beall in all, ahd man's apparent in- 
dividuality a delusion of the perceptive 
faculty, there exists no will which can act, 
no congcience which can reprove or appland. 
The individual is but a momentary seeming : 
he comes and goes like “the snow-fiakeon the 
river, a moment seen, then gone for ever." 
To reproach such an ephemeral creature for 
being the slaves of ita passions, is to chide the 
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thintledown for yielding to the violence of 
the wind. Muhammadans have not been 
slow to discover these conseguences. Thou- 
sands of reckless and profligate spirita have 
“ entered the orders of the derweshes to enjoy 
the licence thereby obtained. Their affecta- 
tion of pietyis simply & cloak for the practice 
Of sensuality, their emancipation from the 
ritual of Islam involves a liberation also from 
its moral restraints. And thus a movement, 
animated at ita outset by a high and lofty 
purpose, has degenerated into a fruitful 
source of il. The stream which onght to 
have expanded into a fertilising river, has be- 
Come a vastswamp, exhaling vapours charged 
With disease and death.” (raoIr.J 

(For further information on the subject 
of Eastern Myeticism the English reader is 
referred to the following works: Hunt's 
Pantheism: Tholuck's Sufismus , Malcolm's 
History of Persia , Brown's Darweshes : Oz- 
Iord Essays for 1855, by E. B. Cowell: 
Palmer's Uriental Mysticism, De Slane'a 
Introduction to Ibn Khallikans Bicknell's 
Translation of Hafiz of Shiraz , Onseley'a 

sian Poets: Vaughan's Hours with the 
Myastica. Persian and Arabic books on the 
subject are too numerous to mention. “Abdu 
"r-Razzag's Dictionary of the Technical Terms 
Of the Sufis was published in Arabic by Dr. 

renger in Calcutta in 1845.) (ragrr: 
ZIKR.) 


SUFTAJAH (&owi). The delivery 
of property by way of loan, and not by way 
of trust. It is forbidden by the Sunni law. 
(Hamilton's Hidayah, vol. iii. p. 244.) 


SUHAIL IBN 'AMR (ye? 7 Jero). 
One of the most noble of the (Juraish, and one 
of their leaders on the day of the action of 
Badr. He was tnken prisoner on that occa- 
sion. He embraced Islam afterthe taking of 
Makkah. Heis said to have died a.m. 18, 


SUICIDE. Arabic Gatlu nafsi-hi 
(km J8). Suicide is not once re- 
ferred to in the @ur'an, but it is forbidden in 
the Traditions, where Muhammad is related 
to have said: ““ Whosoever shall kill himself 
shall sufferin the fire of hell” (al- Bukhari, 
Arabic ed., p. 984): and “shall be excluded 
from heaven for ever" (ibid. p. 182). Itis 
also related that the Prophet refused the 
funeral rites to & suicide (Abu Daud, Arabic 
@&, vol ii. p. 98), but it is usual in Muham- 
madan countries to perform the funeral 
service, although forbidden by the custom of 
the Prophet himself. 


BUKR (-). (prunxennesa.) 
SULAIM (ee). Bani Sulaim. 


One of the powerful tribes of ancient Arabia, 
descended from the Bani “Adwin. 


BULAIMAN (uteele). (soromon:.) 
SULH (ek). “Concordj recon- 


ciliation peace.” It occurs in the Gur'in, as 
followa :— 
Surah iv. 127: “ And if a woman fears 


aa an an an 
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from her husband perverseness or.aversion, 
itis no crime in them both that they should 
be reconciled to each other, for reconciliation 
is best.” 


SULS (44). “ Three-guarters” 
ofa Sipirai of the Gur'in, or of the Gur'in 


itself. (ovR'an.) 
SULTAN (we). A word in 


modern times used for a ruler or king, as the 
Sultan of Turkey. Its literal meaning is 
“strength” or “ might," and in this sense il 
occurs in the @ur'in :— 

Sirah xvii. 35: “ We have given his next of 
kin authority." 

Sirah Ixix. 29: “My authority has pe- 
rished from me.” 

Surah li. 38: “We sent him (Moses) to 
Pharaoh with a manifest power (miracle, or 
authority).” 


SUNNAH (4x). Lit. “A path or 
way) a manner of life.” A term used in the 
religion of the Muslim to express the custom 
or manner of life. Hence the tradition which 
records either the sayings or doings of Mu- 
hammad. Conseguently all traditional law is 
divided into (1) Sunnatu M-F1/, or what Mu- 
hammad did: (2) Sunnatu 'I- Gaul, or what 
Muhammad enjoined: (8) Sunnatu 't-Tugrir, 
or that which was done or said in the pre- 
sence of Muhammad, and which was not. for- 
bidden by him, 

Those things which the Prophet emphatically 
enjoined on his followers are called Sunnatu 
'LHluda, “ Sunna of Gnidance,” or as-Sunnats 
'-Alwakkadah : as, for example, the sound- 
ing of the azan before prayers. Those things 
which have not been emphatically enjoined, 
are called as-Sunnatu 'I-Z@'idah, or “ Supero- 
gatory Supnah.” 

The Honourable Syed Ahmed Khan, C.S.L, 
saya in his Essay on the Traditions, that 
“ upon examining the sayings (or the Ahadig), 
and the deeda (or the Sunnah) of the Pro- 
phet, we find (1) some of them relating to 
religion, (2) others connected with the pecu- 
liar circumstances of his life, (3) some bear- 
ing upon society in general, and (4) others 
concerning the art of Government.” When 
Muhammad spoke on the subject of religion, 
he is held to have been inspired, snd also 
when he performed a religious act he is be- 
lieved to have been guided by inspirations 
but with regard to other matters, the degree 
to which he was inspired is held to be a yub- 
ject for investigation as well as for discrimi- 
nation. In support of this view, the follow- 
ing tradition is related by Rafi' ibn Khadij : 
“ The Prophet came to al-Madinah when the 
people were grafting the male bud of a date 
tree into the female in order to produce greater 
sbundance of fruit, and he said, Why do you 
do this?' They replied, "It is an ancient 
custom.' The Prophet said, "Perhaps it 
Would be better if you did not do it." And 
then they left off the custom, and the trees 
yielded but little fruit. The people com- 
plained to the Prophet, and he said, 'I am 
no more than a man When I order any- 
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thing respecting religion, receive it : but when 
Iorder you abont the affairs of the world, 
then I speak only as & man.” (Miskkat, 
book i. ch. vi. pt. 1. 

“Abda 'Ilah ibn Mas'ad says: “ The Pro- 
phet drew a straight line for us, and said, 
“This is the path of God. Then he drew 
several other lines on the right and left of it, 
and said, There are the paths of those who 
follow the devil. Verily my path (sunnah) is 
straight and you must follow it.” 

Itis upon the sayings and customs of Mu- 
hammad that that traditional law is founded 
which is handed down in the Hadis, and 
which is treated of under the article TRADI- 
TION. 


BUNNI (.y—). Lit. “One of the 
path.” A Traditiorist. A term generally 
applied to the large sect of Muslims who 
scknowledge tho first four Khalifahs to have 
been the rightful successora of Muhammad, 
and who receive the Kutubu 13-Sittah, or “ six 
authentic” books of tradition, and who belong 
to one of the four schools of jurisprudence 
founded by Imam Abi Hanifah, Imam ash- 
Shati, Imim Malik, or Imam Ahmad ibn 
Hambal. 

The word Sunni is really & Persian form, 
with its plural Sunniyan, and stands for that 
which is expressed by the Arabic Ahlu 's- 
Sunnah, “the People of the Path." The 
word sunnah meaning & “path,” but being 
applied to the example of Muhammad. 

A Sunni is held to bea traditionist, not 
that any section of Islim rejecta the tradi- 
tions, but merely that the Sunnis have arro- 
gated to thomselves this title, and the rest of 
the Muslim world has acguniesced in the as- 
sumption, hence it comes to pass tbat al- 
thongh the Shi'ahs, even to a greater degree 
than the Sunris, rest their cisims upon tra- 

. ditional evidence, they have allowed their 

opponents to claim the title of traditionista, 
and consegnentiy Mr. Sale and many Euro- 

an writers have stated that the Shi'ahs 
reject the traditions. 

The Sunnis embrace by far the greater 

ortion of the Muhammadan world. Accord- 
is to Mr. Wilfrid Blunt's census, they are 
145 millions, whilst the Shi'abs are but some 

15 millions. 


TASAH (dek). Iit. “ Obedience." 
A word which occurs once in the Gar'in, 
Surah iv. 88: “ Thoy say “Obedience!'” It 
isan old Arabic word used for the worship 
and service of God. 


TAYALLUG (3). Lit. “That 
which is suspended.” A division or district. 
A term applied in India toa district including 
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The principal differences between the 
Sunnis and the Shf'ahs are treated of in the 
article SHT/AH. . 


SUPEREROGATION, ACTS OF. 


(vari.) 


SURAH (3). Lit. “A row or 
series” A term used exclusively for the 
chapters of the @ur'in, of which there are 
one hnndred and fourteen in number. These 
chapters are called after some word which 
occurs in the text, e.g. Siiratu 'I- Hadid, the 
3 Gbaptar ofIron." The ancient Jews divided 
the whole law of Moses into fifty-four siderim, 
or “ soctions,” which were named after the 
same manner as the Siirahs of the Gar'in. 
(ove'an.) 


SUTRAH (ir—). JIat. “ That 
wherewith anything is concealed or covered.” 
Something put up before one engaged in 
prayer facing Makkah, to prevent others 
from intruding upon his devotions. It may 
be aetick, or anything a cubit in height and 
an inch in thickness. - (Mishkat, book iv. 
eb.x.) (rrarsn) 


SUWA: (#1ye). An idol mentioned 
inSurah Ixxi. 22. Professor Palmer says it was 
an idol in the form of 8 woman, and belioved 
to bea relic of antediluvian times. (Intro- 
duction to th: @ur'an, p. xii.) 


SWEARING. (oara.) 


SWINE. Arabic Ehinsir (ye), 
pl. khanazir. Heb. Tn khazir. Swine's 


deeh is strictly forbidden to Muslims in four 
different places in the @ur'in, namely, Siirahs 
ii. 188, v. 4, vi. 148, xvi. 116: in which places 
its use js prohibited with that which dieth of 
itself and blood. 

In the Traditions, it is related that Mu- 
hammad said that “ when Jesus the Son of 
Mary shall descend from the heavens upon 
your peopleasa ra king, and he will break 
Ihe crosa and will kill all the swine. (Mish- 
kat, book xxiii. cb. vi.) 


SYNAGOGUES. (cmvecess.) 
SYBIA. (smam.) 


T, 


a number of villages, for which & fixed 
amount of revenue is paid, and the ponsession 
of which is hereditary as long as the revenue 
is paid. These ta'allugs, or, se they are com- 
monly called, taluks, are of two kinds: (1) 
Huzuri (from pda, “the State”), of which 
the revenue is paid direct to Government : 
and (2) Mazkuri (from Side, “ specified ”), 
of which the rovenne is paid through 8 chiet, 
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who thus farms the revenue. The term was 
introduced to India by the Muslim con- 
gnerors. 


TA'AM (rab). (roop.) 
TA'AWWUZ (5). The ejacula- 


tion: “I seek refoge from God from the 
cursed Satan," which forms part of the Mu- 
hammadan daily prayer. It is called also 
fauzun bilah. (PRAYER.) 


TABARRUK (&,5). The commu- 


tation for an offering incumbent upon a reli- 
gious medicant holding some endowment 


(ragf). 


TA'AM 


TABA:U 'T-TABIIN (wemd! BD 
oge 


Lit. “ The followera of the followors,” 

who conversed with the Ta'biin (which 
term is used for those who conversed with 
Companions of Muhammad). Traditions re- 
lated by them are received, but are of less 
authority than thoso related by persons who 
had seen the Prophet. (traprmons.) 


TABIB (wb). A doctor of me- 
dicine. One who practises at-11bb, the “ science 
of medicine.” Hakim (li, “& philosopher”) 
is also used to express a medical practi- 
tioner.” 


TABIUN (mw), pl. of Tahi. 


Those who conversed with the Associates or | 


companions of Muhammad. The traditions 
which they related are of high authority and 
form part of the Sunnah or traditional law. 
(rrapitioxs.) 


TABLES OF THE LAW. Arabic 
Alwah (ep), pl. of Lauh. The 
giving of the Law to Moses on tables ig men- 
tioned in the Gur'in, Surah vii. 142: « We 
wrote for him (Moses) upon tables (ahodh) a 
monition concerning overy matter,” But 
Muslim doctors are not Agreed as to the 
number of the table. The commentators 
al-Jalilin say that there were either seven 
orten. (TEN comMmANpMEnTS.) 


TABUK (3), A valley in 
Arabia, celebrated as the scene of one of 
Muhammad's military expeditione, and as the 
place where he made a treaty with John the 
Christian prince of Ailah. /f(Trraty.) 


TABUT (mp4). (1) The Ark of 
the Covenant, mentioned in the @ur'in, Surah 
ii. 249: “ Verily the sign of his (SauP's king- 
ship shall be that the Ark (Tebut) ahall come 
to you: and in it Sakinah from your Lord, 
and the relice left by Moses and Aaron: the 
angels shall bear it." 


Tebit is the Hebrew "yr Tebah used tor 
m1 
Noah's Ark, and the Ark of bulrushes, 
Ex. ii. 3, and not NYIM dron, the word in 
the Bible for the Ark of the Covenant. 
The commentator, al-Baizawi, says the 
Sakinah was either the Taurat, or Buoks of 


Moses, or an idol of emeralda cr rubies, the 
hoad and tail of which was like that of a 


. templation or thought," 





TAGHLIB 


Goat, and the wings of feathers, and which 
uttered a feeble cry: and when the ark was 
sent after an enemy, then this was sent. But 
some say it was a representation of the pro- 
phets. 

Al-Jalalin say the relics left in the Ark 
were the fragmenta of the two tables of the 
Law, and the rod and robes and shoes of 
Moses, the mitre of Aaron, and the vase of 
manng. (ARK OF THE COVENANT, BAKINAH.) 

(2) A coffin or bier for the burial of tha 
dead. 

(3) The representation of the faneral of al- 
Husain. (xumarran.) 

(4) The box or ark in which the body of 
the child Moses was placed by his mother for 
fear of Pharaoh. See Gur'in, Sirah xx. 39: 
“ When we spake unto thy mother what was 
spoken: “Cast him into the ark: then cast 
him on the sea (the river), and the sen shall 
throw him on the shore: andan @nemy to me 
and an enemy to him shall take him up." 
And I myself have made thee an object of 
love, That thou mightest be reared in mine 
eye." 


TADBIR (#4). Post obit manu- 
mission of slaves, In its primitive sense it 
means looking forward to the event of a busi- 
nesa. In the language of the law, it means a 
declaration of a freedom to be sstablished 
after the master's death. As when the 
master says to bis slave, “ Thoa art free 
after my death.” The slave s0 freed is called 
2 mudubbir, (Hamilton's Hidayah, vol i. 
p- 475.) (suavenr.) 


TAFAKKUR ($#). Lit, “ Con- 
According to the 
Kitabu '1-Ta'rifat, it is the lamp of the 
heart whereby a man zees his own evils or 
virtues, 


TAFSIR (je). it. Erplain- 
ing.” A term nsed for a Commentary on any 
book, but especially for a commentary on the 
Garin. (commexTanres.) 


At-TAGHABUN (wi), “ Mu- 
tual deceit.” The title of the 64th Surah of 
ba Gur'in, the 1xth verse of which begins 
thas: 

“ The day when He shall gather you to- 
gether for the day of the assembly will be 
the day of Mutual Decest." 

That is, when the blessed will deceive or 
disappoint the damned by taking the places 
which they wonld have had in Paradiae had 
they been true belisvers, and vice versd. 


TAGHLIB (wi). An Arabian 
tribe who, on the first spread of Islim, were 
occupying & province in Mesopotamia and 
prM oasing the Christian faith, The Bani 

aghlib sent an embasey to Muhammad, 
formed of sixteen men, 8ome Muslims and 
some Christian. The Iatter wore crosses of 
gold. The Prophet made terms with the 
Christians, stipulating that they should them- 
selves continue in the profession of their 
religicn, but should not baptize their children 








AT-TAGETIS 
into Christian faith. (Sir W. Mnir, from 
Katibu "I- Wagidi, p. 61.) 


At-TAGHTIS (ya). 
which oceurs'in the Kashfu 
“baptism.” (INgiL, SIGHBAH.) 


TAGHUT (wb). An idol men- 
tioned in the @ur'an: 

Sarah in, 54: “Thoy believe in Jibt and 

«Whoso disbelieves in 
nd believes in God, he has got a 
in which is no breaking off.” 
«But those who misbelieve 
their patrons are Taghat, there bring them 
forth to darkness.” 

Jalalu 'd-din saya Tayhut wa 
the @uraish, whom ce 
honoured in order to ple 

Mr. Lane observes t 
Nights the name is used to expres88 
as well as an idol. 


TA HA (&). 


xxth Sirah of the Gur' 
these Arabic letters. 


hat in the Arabian 


'The title of the 
'in, which begina witb 
Their meaning is an- 
the first letter standa 
and the second for 
lowest pit of hell. 
d the English “ 
ence, and might 
to enjoin & silent and reve- 
the revelation to follow. 


for tuba, “ beatitude," 
@ name of the 


an interjection com 
be here employed 
rential listening to 


TAHALUF (& 
R of both plaint 
civil suit of both se 


The swear- 
and defendant. 
Iler and purchaser. 
should take an oatb, 
t dissolve the sale, or contract. 
(Hamilton's Hidayah, 


TAHANNUS ( 


and abstaining fr 
for a certain peri 
ia used in the 
Muhammad on 

osod to have r 
(Mishkat, book xxiv. C. 


Worshipping G 
d in seclusion. 
ter sense for the seclusion of 
Mount Hiri', when be is sup- 
eceived bis first revelation. 
v.) CinsPIRATION, 





TAHARAH 
including wazu', 
and miswak, account 
der their respective articles. 


8 of which are 


A woman ina 


state of purity. (rorrmicariox.) 


TAHLIL (de). 
“Da ilaha ila 
“There is no deity but God!" (Mishkat, 
hat the Prophet 
rson wbo recites 
one hundred times, 
1 to the emancipatin 
have one hundred good 
ount, and one hun- 
blotted out, and the 


Abu Hurairah relates t 
said,“ That pe 
deity but God," 


ten slaves, and shall 
deeda recorded to his acc 
dred of his sins shall be 
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words shall be a protection from the devil” 
(zina) 


TAHMID (300). The ejaculation, 
«al-Hamdu li-Uah!" (D0 s0), 
“God be praised!" (Mishkat, book x- 
ch. ii.) 

“Umar ibn Shu'aib relates from his fore- 
fathers that the Prophet said, “ He who recites 
“God be praised, & bundred times in the 
morning and again & hundred timos in the 
ovening, shall be like a person who has pro- 
vided one hundred horsemon for @ sinad, or 
( religious war.'" 


TAHRIF (-ty). The word used 
by Muhammadan “riters for the supposed 
corruption of the Jewieh and Christian acrip- 

tures. (CORRUPTION OF THE SCRIPTURKS.) 


at-TAHRIM (pa). The Pro- 
hibition.” The title of the 66th Sirah of the 
@ur'an, which begins with the words: “ Why 
O Prophet! dost thou forbid that which God 
bath made lawful to thee, from a desire to 
please thy wives.” The object of this chapter 
was to free Muhammad from his obligation 
to his wife Hafsah, to whom he had recently 
aworn to separate entirely from the Coptio 
alave-girl Mariyah. 


TAHZIB (mase). A book of tra- 


ditiona receired by the Shi'ahs, compiled by 
Shaikh Abu Ja'far Muhammad, A.H. 466. 


at-TA'IF (ANN). The name ofa 
town, the capital of & district of the same 
name in Arabia, which Muhammad besieged 
A.H. 8, but the city was surrounded by strong 
battlements and was provisioned for some 
months. The siege was, therefore, raised by 
Muhammad, after he had cut down and 
burned ita celebrated vineyards. ( Moir's 
Life of Mahomet, new ed. p. 482.) 


TAIRAH (bab). Lightness : 
levity of mind." Condemned in the Hadis. 


TAIY («6). An Arabian tribe wbo 
emigrated from al-Yaman to the Najd about 
the third century. Some of them embraced 
Judaism and some Christianity, wbile & por- 
tion remained pagans and erected a temple to 
the idol Fuls. The wbole tribe eventually 
embraced Islam, A.D. 632, when "Ali was sent 
to destroy the temple of Fuls. 

Hatim at-Ta1y, 8 Ohriatian Bedonin Arab, 
celebrated for his hospitality, is the subject 
of Eastern poetry. He lived in the “time 
of ignorance," viz. before Muhammad, but 
his son (Adi became & Muslim, and is num- 
bered among the “ Companions.” Hitim ak- 
Ta'iy's most famous act of liberality was that 
which he showed to an ambassador of the 
Greek Emperor, sent to demand of bim as a 
prosent for his master, a borse of very great 
price. The generous Arab, before be knew 
the object of this person's mission, slaughtered 
his horse to regale him, having vothing at 
the time in his house to serve in its stead. 
It is also said that he often caused as many 
as forty camela to be siaugbtered for the 
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@ntertalnment of his guests and the r 
Arabs of the desert, Hai 


TAJ (8W). “A crown: adiadem.” 
The Muslim Khalifahs never worea crown, 
the word is therefore not used in Muslim 
theology, but it is used by the Sufi fagirs for 
the cap worn by a lender of a religious 
order, which is generally of a conical shape. 
(rvras.) 


AT-TAKAJUR (#31). « Multiply- 
ing.” The title of the cimd Sirah of the 
Gur'in, the opening veraes of which are: 

“ The desire of increasing riches occupieth 

on 
Till yon come to the grave.” 


TAKBIR ( The expression, 
“ Allahu akbar!” (71 HN), “ God is 
very great1” (Mishkat, book x. ch. ii.) 

The ejaculation freguently occurs in the 
Gaily liturgy and in the funeral office. 
(rxarrn.) 


TAKBIRU "T-TAHRIMAH (yx& 
Leymi!). The first takbir in the 
litargicalprayer, said standing, aftertherecital 
of which the worshipper must give himself 
Ap entirely to worship. (PRAYIR, TAKSIR.) 





TAKHARUJ (2)x'). Anarrange- 
ment entered into by some heirs-at-law with 
others for their share of the inberitance, in 
consideration of some specific thing which 
excludes them from inhoritance. (Hamilton's 
Hidayah, vol. iii. p. 201.) 


AT-TAKWIR ( AA). “ The 
Folding-up.” The titlo of the 1xxxrst Sirah 
of the Jur'in, which opens a solemn announce- 
ment of- the Judgment Day by the words: 
“ When the sun shall he folded up." 


TALISMAN 


TAKYAH (49). Lit. “A pillow 
a place of repose.” Used in all Muhammadan 
countries for— . 

(1) A place in which some celebrated saint 
has stayed. In Central Asia, these places 
are often merely marked by a few stones and 
a flag, but they are held sacred. 

(2) A monastery, or religious house, in 
which fagirs and ascetics reside, as the Tak- 
yahs at Constantinnple and Cairo. 

& A hostel or rest-house, as the Takyah 
at Damascus, which is & hostel for pilgrims, 
Dr. Robinson describes it as a large guad- 
rangular enclosure, divided into two courta, 
in the southern court of which there is & 
large mosgue, Around the wall of the court 
rang a row of cells, with a portico or gallery 
of columns in front. This takyah was founded 
by Sultan Salim, a.D. 1516. (Researches, 
Vol iii. p. 459.) 


TALAG (SM). (1) The sentence 
of divorce, (Divorcr. (2) The title of the 
Lxvth Sirah of the Gur'an which treats of 
the subject of divorce. 


TALBIYAH (dedi). Lit. “ Waiting 
Or standing for orders.” The recitation of 
the following words during the pilyrimago to 
Makkah: “ Labbaika! Allahummah | b- 
baika! Labbaika! La Sharika laka ! Labbai- 
ka! Inna 'I-hamda wa-ni'amata luka! Wa "- 
mulka! La Sharika-laka!” “1 stand up for 
Thy service, O God! I stand up! I stand 
up! There is no partner with Thee! I 
stand up for Thy service! Vorily Thine is 
the prnise, the beneficence, and the kingdom! 
There is no partner with 'Thee!” 

From the Mishkat (book xi. cb. ii. pt. 1), it 
appears that this hymn was in use amongat 
the idolaters of Arabia before Muhnmmad's 
time. (uasg.) 


TALHAH (&alb), son of “Ubaidu 
Mlih, the @uraish, was & grand-nephew of 
Abii Bakr. He was a distinguished Compa- 
nion, and was honoured with the position of 
once of the “Ashaurah Mubashsharah, or “ten 
patriarchs of the Muslim faith.” He saved 
the life of Muhammad at thc battle of Uhud. 
He was slain in the fight of the Camel, a.m, 
36, aged 64, and was buried at al-Basrah. 


TALIB (Jb). Lit, “One who 
seeke.” An inguirer. A term serabi 
Hr for n student of divinity, is Talibu 'I- 
silm. 


TALISMAN. Arabic (0db) fil 
3amj pl fulasim. The English word is a cor- 
ruption of the Arabic. A term spplied to 
mystical characters, and also to seals and 
stones upon which such characters are 
engraved or inscribed. The characters are 
astrological, or of some other magical kind. 
Talismana are used as charms against evil, 
for the preserving from enchantment or from 
accident: they are also sometimes buried 
with a hidden treasure to protect it. (amurgr, 
EXOKCISM.) 











TALKING 
TALKING. (conversatror.) 


TALMUD. 'The traditional law 
of the Jews. From Heb. mb lamad, “ to 


kat 

learn.” The learning of the Rabbis. Mr. 

Emanuel Deutsch says :— 
“ It seems as if Muhammad had breathed 
from his childhood almost the air of contem- 
orary Judaism, asis found by us cryatallized 
in the Talmud, the Targum and the Midrash. 

. . . . 


“It ia not merely parallelisms, reminis- 
cences, allusions, technical terms, and the 
like of Judaism, its law and dogma and cere- 
mony, its Halacha and its Haggadah (its law 
and legend), which we'find in the Koran, but 
we think Islam neither more nor less than 
Judaism as adapted to Arabia—plus the 
A Stang 3 of Jesus and Muhammad." 
( ARA emains, p. 64.) 


How much Muhammad was indebted to the 
Jewish Talmud for his doctrines, ethics, and 
ceremonial, is shown in an essay by the 
Jewish Rabbi, Abraham Geiger, in answer to 
the guestion put by the University at Bona: 
“ Inguiratur in fontes Aleorani sea legis Mo- 
hammedica eos, gui ex Judaismo derivandi 
sunt,” of which a German translation has 
appeared, Was hat Mohammed aus dem Juden- 
onta aufgenommen? (Bonn, 1833), and 'is 
treated of in the present work in the article 
On JUDAISM. 

The Talmud consista of two parts: The 
Mishna, or the text (what is called in Arabic 
the Matn), and the Gemara, or Commentary 
(Arabic Sharh). These two form the Tal- 
mud.) 

The Mishna (Irom Shanah, to.“ repeat”) or 
the oral law of the Jews, was not committed 
to writing until about the year A.D. 190, by 
Rabbi Judah, althongh it is said it was first 
commenced by Rabbi Akibah, 4.p. 130. 

The Gemara (/it. “that which is perfect 21) 
are two commentaries on the Mishna. “The 
one compiled by Rabbi Jochonam at Jeru- 
salem about the middle of the third century, 
and the other by Rabbi Ashe at Babylon, 
about the middle of the sixth. 

Canon Farrar (Life of Christ, vol ii, 

. 848), saya: “ Anything more utterly un- 
Pistorical tban the Talmud, cannot be con- 
ceived, Itis probable that no human writ- 
ings ever confounded names, dates, and fact3, 
with more absolute indifference." 

And donbtless it is this unsatisfactory 
feature in the Talmud of the Jews which, to 
a great extent, sccounts for the egually 
unbistorical character of the @ur'in. 

For information onthe Talmud, the English 
render can consult the following works: The 
Talmud, by Joseph Barklay, LL-D., Bishop of 
Jerusalem, 1878: A Talmudic Miscellany, by 
Paul Isaac Hershon, 1880: Selections from the 
Talmud, by H. Polono, The Talmud, an 
article in the (uarterly Review, October, 
sdh by Emanuel Decineh 4 The Sena 
chapter in The Home and Synagogue Of the 
Modern Ta nagons Tract Society). A 
complete translation of the Talmud is being 





| 
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undertaken by Mr. P. I. Hershon. See Dr. 
Farrar's Preface to the Talmudic Miscellany. 


TAL9IN (0). Lit. “ Instruct- 
ing.” An exhortation or instruction imparted 
bya religious teacher. It is specially used 
for the instruction given at the grave of & 
departed Muslim, at the close of the burial 
service, when one of the mourners draws 
near the middle of the grave, addresses the 
decoased, and say3 :— 

“O servant of God, and child of a female 
servant of God. 

“O son of such an one, remember the faith 
you professed on earth to the very last this 
is your witness that there is no deity but 
God, and that certain!y Muhammad is His 
Apostle, and that Paradise and Hell and the 
Resurrection from the dead are real: that 
there will be a Day of Judgment, and say: 'I 
confesa that God is my Lord, Islim my reli- 
gion, Muhammad (on whom be themercy and 
peace of God) my Prophet, the @ar'in my 
guide, the Ka'bah my @iblah, and that Mus- 
lims are my bretbren." O God, keep him (the 
deceased) firm in his faith, and widen his 
grave, and make his examination (by Monkir 
and Nakir) easy, and exalt him and have 
merey on him, O Thou most Merciful!” 
(Burran) 


TALUT (wpW). (savi.) 


TAMATTU (@&e). Lit. “ Reaping 
advantage.” The act of performing the 
“Umrah until its completion, and then per- 
forming the Hajj as a separate ceremony, 
thus reaping the advantages of both. (HaJ3, 
UMRAH.) 


TAMIM (psi). An independent 
Arab tribe of Makkan origin who occnpied 
the north-eastern desert of Najd. hey 
fonght by the side of Muhammad at Makkah 
and Hunain. 5 


TAMJID (ssi). The expression, 
“La haula wa Ia guwwata illa bi“llahi “ 
saliyi azim” KY NI, J3 

|), “There is no power and strength 
ut in God, the High one, the Great." (Misk- 
kat, book x. cb. ii.) 

Abu Hurairah relates that the Prophet 
anid, “ Recite very freguently, ' There is no 
power and strength but in God, for these 
words are one of the treasures of Paradise. 
For there is no escape from God but with 
God. And God will open for the reciter 
thereof seventy doors of escape from evil, the 
least of which is poverty.” 


TANASUKH (em): GA) In Mu- 
hammadan law, the death of one heir after 
another before the partition of an inberitance. 

(2) At-Tandsukh. The metempsychosis or 
Pythagorean system of the transmigration of 
souls, a doctrine held by the Hindas and 
Buddhists, but forming no part of the Muham- 
madan system. 


TANFIL (JeAs). “ Plundering in 


religious warfare." Commended in the @ur'in, 
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Sarah viii. 1: “ They will guestion thee about 


TAGARRUB 


the spoils. Say: The spoils are God's and 
tbe Apostle's.” 


TAGARRUB (m8). Lit. “ Soek- 
ing admittance or striving to draw near.” 
term used to express the desire of propitiating 
the Deity by prayer, almagiving, or sacrifice. 


TAODIR (148). Lit. “To mea- 
sare.” The doctrine of Fate or Predestina- 
tion, al- Yadr. (PREDESTINATION.) 


TAGIYAH (&8). Lit. “Guarding 
oneself.” A Shi'ah doctrine. A pious fraud 
whereby the Shi'ah Muslim believes he is 
justified in either smoothing down or in 
denying the peculiarities of his religious 
belief, in order to save himself from religious 

ersecution. A Shi'ah can, therefore, pass 
imself off as a Sunni to escape persecution. 

The Shi'ah traditionists relate that certain 

ersons inguired of the Imim Sadig if the 
Propbet had ever practised tagiyah, or “ re- 
ligious dissimulation," and the Imam replied, 
“ Not after this verse was sent down to the 
Prophet, namely, Surah v. 71: “O thon 
Apostle! publish the whole of wbat has been 
revealed to thee from thy Lord, if thou do it 


not, thou hast not proached His message, and | 


God will not defend thee from wicked men: 
for God guides not tle unbelieving people. 
Wben the Most High became surety for the 
Prophet against harm, then he no longer dis- 
simulated, although before thia revelation ap- 
peared he had Pa Mala done 80.” (The 
Hayatu "I-Gulib, Merrick's ed., p. 96.) 
(suran.) 


TAOLID (se). Lit. “ Winding 
round.” (1) Putting a wreath round a victim 
destined to beslainat Makkah. (2) Girding 
with a sword, as a sign of investiture of a 
high dignitary. (2) A term used in Muham- 
madan law for the following of a religious 
leader without duo inguiry. 


TAOWA (546). (aserinence.) 
TARAWIH (33): The plural of 


tarwih, “ Rest." he prayers, of usually 
twenty rak'ahs, recited at night during the 
month of Ramazin: s0 called because the 
congregation sit down and rest after every 
fourth rak'ah and every second “ Salam." 
Imamazan.) 


" TARIKAH (3). A legacy, a 
beguest, an inheritance. 


at-TARIO (31). “The night- 
comer.” The title of the Lxxxvith Surah of 
the Gur'an, beginning thus : 
“ By the heaven, and by the night-comer ! 

But what sball teach thee 

What the night-comer is? 

"Tia the star of piercing radiance” 

According to al-Wahidi, these words were 
rerealed when Abu Talib, at the time of the 
evening meal, was atartled by & shooting 
star. Noldeke, however, observes that the 
three verses seem ratber to apply to & planet 
ora fixed star of particular brightnesa. 


Ai 

















TASLIM 


TARIGAH (imp), “Apath." A 
Tana. Elsa by the Saifis for the religious life. 
8UFI. 


TARWIYAH (da3). Lt. “ Satis- 
fying thirst," or, acer to some, " giving 
attention.” The eighth day of the pilgrim- 
age: 50 called either becaus6 the pilgrims 
give their camels water on this day, or be- 
cause Abraham gave attention (rawwa) to the 
vision wherein he was inatructed to sacrifice 
his son Ishmael (?) on this day. 


TASAWWUF (Jys). A word 
used to express the doctrines of the Sifis or 
Muhammadan myttics. Safiism. The word 
does not occur in the celebrated Arabic Dic- 
tionary, the Gamus, wbich was compiled A.H. 
817, norin the Sihah, aa. 893. (suri.) 


TASBIH (e). (1) The ejacula- 
tion, “ Subhina "Wih!" (M1 ym), 
“JI extol the holiness of God!” or “ O Holy 
God!” A most meritoriouns ejaculation, which, 
if recited one hundred times, night and morn- 
ing, is said by the Propbet to atone for man's 
sins, however manyorgreat. (Mishkat, book 
x ch.ii.) 

(2) A Rosary. (rosarr, ziKB.) 


TASHABHUD (2gt5). Lit. “ Tes. 
timony.”" A declaration of the Muslim faith 
recited during the stated prayers, immediately 
after the Tahiyah, in the same attitude, but 
with the first finger of the right hand ex- 
terided, as a witness to the Unity of God. It 
in as follows: “I testify that there is no deity 
but God, and I testify that Muhammad is the 
Messenger of God,” It is also used as an 
expression of faith upon a person becoming 
a Muhammadan. (Mishkat, book iv. ch. xvi.) 
(rRarens.) 





TASHRI9 (85). Lit. “ Drying 
fesh in the sun.” name given to three 
days after the sacrifice at Makkah during the 
Pilgrimage, either because the flesh of the 
victim is then dried, or because they are not 
slain until sunrise. fuaJu.) 


TASLIM (pe). The benediction 


at the close of the usual form of prayer, “ As- 
salamu 'alaikum wa rahmatu “Ilah1" (pad! 











TASMIS 


an Beny pSede), “The pence and mercy of 
th you." 


(rsarrrs.) 


God be 





TASMI' (geni). The following 
ejaculation which is recited by the Imim in 
the daily prayera: “God hears him who 
praises Him.” (PRAYER8.) 


TASMIYAH (Ke-3). Int. “ Giving a 
name." (1) A title given to the Basmallah, or 
the initiaf sentence," In the name of God, the 
Compassionate, the Merciful.” This ocoura 
at tbe commencement of each chapter or 
Surah of the @ur'in, with the exception of 
the rxth Sirab. (evr'an.) (2) Also used 
at the commencement of any religious act 
(excep, sacrifice), such as prayer, ablutions, 

Cc. (8) The usual “grace before meat,” 
amongst Muslims. (BISMILLAH) 


TASNIM (04m). Tit “ Anything 
convex and shelving at both sides” The 
name of a fountain in Paradise mentioned in 
the Gur'in, Sirad Ixxxiii. 28: “ Mingled 
tberewith shall be the waters of Tasnim." 


TASWIB (-4y3). Repeating the 
phrase, « As-salatu khairun mina 'n-ndum 
Le. “Prayer is better than sleep”), in the 
aa for the early morning prayer. (AZAN, 
(rsatza) 


TATAWWU' (25). An act of 
sapererogation. A term which includes both 
the sunnah and naff actions of the Muslim 
(av). 

AT-TATFIF (-ieta31). “ Giving 
Short Measure.” The title of the Lxxxnrrd 
Sirah of the @ur'in, beginning with the 
words : 

«Woe to those who stint the measure : 

Who when they take by measure from 

others, exact the full, 

But when they mete to them or weigh to 

them, minish— 

Have they no thought that they ahall be 

raised again 

For a great day.” 

We learn from the Itgan that some com- 
mentators ses in this passage allusions to 
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Madinah circumstances, and conseguently 
think that the Sirah, orat least part of it, 
was,revealed in that town. But in connec- 
tion with such obviously Makkan verses, as 
80 and following, where it is said : 


“ The sinners, indeed, laugh the faithful to 

scorn, : 

And when they pass by tbem, they wink at 
one another, 

And when they return to their own people, 
they return jesting, 

And when they seethem., they say, " Verily 
these are the erring ones ' "— 


it appears evident, that the pride and arro- 
gance of the Makkans, founded on their ill- 
gotten wealth, is contrasted with the humble 
and precarious condition of the followers of 
Muhammad, to conyey at the same time a 
solemn warning, that the positiona will be 
reversed on the Great Day of Reckoning. 


TATHIR (yes). A purifying or 
cleansing of anything which is ceremonially 
unclean. For example,if a dog drinks from 
a vessel,it becomes najis, or “impure,” but 
it can be purified (tathir) by washing it seven 
times. A mosgue which has been defiled can 
be cleansed with dry earth or water, and by 
recitals from the @ur'in. If the boots on the 
feet have been defiled, they can be purified 
by rubbing them on dry earth. 

Bara' ibn "Azib says that Muhammad 
tsught that the micturation of an animal 
lawful for food does not render clothes cere- 
monially unclean. (Mishkat, book iii. ch. 
ix) (Pvrrrication.) 


TATTOOING. Muhammad for- 
bade the custom of the idolaters of Arabia to 
prick the hands of their women and to rub 
the punctures over with wood, indigo, and 
other colours. (Mishkat, book xii. ch. i. 


pt. 1.) 
TAUBAH (&»). (1) Repentance. 


(2) At-Taubah, a title of the 1xth Surah of 
the Gur'in. (PABDON, REPENTANCE.) 


At-TAUBATU 'N-NASUH (&yi 
tyelt). Lit. “ Sincere repentance." 
A term used by divines for true repentance 
of the heart, as distingaished from that only 
of the lips. 


TAUHID (sesy). A term used to 
express the unity of the Godhead, which is the 
great fundamental basis of the religion of 
Muhammad. (coD.) 


TAUJIH (&sy). Any pious eja- 
culation recited by the pious before or after 
the Takbir. (Mahar, book iv. oh. xii.) 
(enayer.) 

TAURAT (Wp). The title given 
in the @ur'in aman iii, 2), and in all Mu- 
hammadan works, for the Books of Moses. 
Itis the Hebrew "yA, Tordh," the Law." 


The author of the Kashju 'z-Zunan (the 


TAURAT 
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bibliographical dictionary of Hiji Khalifah), 
naye :— 

“The Taurit is the inspired book which 
God gnre to Moses, and of which there are 
tbres well-known editions. (1) The Tauratu 
'3-Saba'in, “the Torah of the Seventy,” which 
was translated from the Hebrew into Greek 
by seventy-two learned Jews. (It is admitted 
by Christian writers :that the Law, s.e. the 
Pentateuch, alone was translated first). Jt 
has since been translated into Syriac and 
Arabic. (2) The Tauratu 'I- Jarra'in wa Rab- 
baniyin, "the Taurat of the learned dostors 
and rabbins." (8) The Tauratu 's-Simirah, 
“ The Samaritan Pentateuch.'” 

The same writer says the learned who have 
@xamined these editions of the Taur&t, found 
that although they agreed with each other 
and taught the unity of God, they do not 
contain an account of the stated prayers, 
the fast, tbe pilgrimage to Jerusalem, and 
almsgiring, nor anything regarding heaven 
or bell, which is, he adds, a proof of the 
Taurit having been altered by the Jewas. 
ru 'g-Gunin, Fligel's edition, vol. ii. 

9 


4 Although Muhammad professed to establish 
the Taurit of Moses (see Gur'in, Sirahs ii. 
1805 iii. 78: iv. 1865), it would appear from 
the Traditions that he did not view with 
favour the reading of itin his presence. 

It is related that "Umar once brought a copy 
of the Taarit tothe Prophbet, and said, “ This 
isa copy of the Taurat.” Muhammad was 
silent, and “Umar was about to read some 
portions of it. Then Abi Bakr said, “ Your 
Mother weeps for you. Don't you see the 
Prophet's face look angry.” Then "Umar 
looked, and he saw the Prophet was angry, 
and he said, “ God protect me from the anger 
of God and of His Apostle. I am satisfied 
with God as my Lord, Islim as my creed, and 
Muhammad as my Prophet.” Then Muham- 
mad said, “ If Moses were aliveand found my 
prophecy, he would follow me.” f(oLp Trs- 
TAMKENT, 


AT-TAUWAB (eta). Literally 
“ One who turns freguently,” hence “ the Re- 
lenting.” One of the ninety-nine names or 
attributes of God. Preceded by the article, 
asa name of God, it occurs four times in the 
Saratu 1-Bagarah (ii. 85,. 51, 122, 155), and 
twice in the Siiratu 't-Tsubah (ix. 105, 119). 
In three of these passages, God's relenting 
mercy is iilustrated by striking instances 
taken from ancient and contemporanoous his- 
tory, viz in the case of Adam, of the Jows 
after their worshipping the golden calf, and 
of the three men who did not accompany 
Muhammad in the expedition to Tabiik, and 
Who, put under interdiction after bis return, 
were not released from it till after fifty days 
ot nce. . 

Grab ii. 85: “ And words of prayer learned 
Adam from his Lord : and God relented to- 
warde him, verily, He is the Relenting, the 
MercifuL” 


Birah ti. BI: “ And remember when Moses 
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have sinned to your own hurt, by your taking 
to yourself the calf to worship it: Be turned 
then to your Creator, and slay the guilty 
among you, this will be best for you with 
your Creator.” So he relented towards you: 
verily Heis the Relenting, the Merciful.” 

Sirah iv. 119: “He has also turned in 
Mercy unto the three who were left behind, 
s0 that the earth, spacious as it is, became 
too atrait for them: and their souls became 
s0 straitened within them, that there was no 
refuge from God but unto Himself. Then 
was He turned to them that they might turn 
to Him. Verily, God is He that turneth, the 
Mercifal” 

In the other places, mentioned above, and 
in two more (Sfirahs xxiv. 10, and xlix. 12), 
where the word is nsed as an adjective with- 
out the article, it describes God as ever 
ready to turn in forgiveness to man in general 
and to the Muslim in particular, if they turn 
in repentance unto him. 


TAWAF (Sp). The ceremony 
of circumambulating the Ka'bah seven times, 
threetimes in a guick step and four at the 
ordinary pace. It is enjoined in the @ur'in, 
Sirah xxii. 27. Shaikh “Abdu 'I-Hagg says 
it was the custom of the Arabian idolaters to 
perform the fawaf naked. (aa3a.) 


TA'WIZ (338). Ist. “ To flea for 
refugo.” An amulet or charm. A gold or 
silver case, inclosing guotations from the 
Garin or Hadis, and worn upon the breast, 
arm, neck, or waist. (amutet.) 


TAXATION, There are three 
words used for taxation in Muslim books of 
law. (1) "Ushr (Ss), “the tenth”: (2) 
Kharaj (as), "land revenue", (3) Jizyah 
(Reye), “ capitation tax." 

d 


Hanan, the proprietors of which become 
Muslims, or which the Imim divides among 
the troops, are “Ushri, or subject to tithe, 
because it is necessary that something 
should be imposed and deducted from the 
subsistence of Muslims, and & tenth is the 
proportion most suitable to them, as that 
admits the construction of an oblation or 
act of piety, and also, because this is the 
most eguitable method, since in this way the 
amount of what is levied depends upon the 
actual product of the lands. 

(2) Lands, onthe other hand, whichthe Imim 
subdues by force of arms and then restores 
to the people of the conguered territory, are 
Khargji, or subject to tribute, because it is 
necessary that something be imposed and 
deducted from the subsistence of infidels, 
and tribute is the most suitable to their 
Situation, as that bears the construction of 
2 punishment, since #t is a sort of hardehip, 
tbe tax upon tribute land being due from 
the proprietor, although be should not have 
cultivated it. It is to be remarkcd, however, 
tat Makkah is excepted from this rule, as 
Muhammad conguered that territory by force 
ofarms, and then restored it to the bi- 


said to his people: "O my people! verily ye : tants without imposing tribute. 
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It is written in the Jami'u '4-Saghir that 
all land subdued by force of arma, if 
watered hy canals cut by the Gontiles, is 
subject to tribute, whethor tle Imim havo 
divided it among tho troops, or rostored it 
to the original inhabitants: and if thero bo 
no canals, but the land bo watered by 
spring, which rise within, it is subject to 
tithe, in cither case, because tithe is pecu- 
liar to productive land, that is, land capable 
of cultiration, and which yields incrensc, and 
the increase produced from it is occarioned 
by water. The standard, therefore, hy which 
tribute is due is the land being watcrod by 
tribute vator, namely,rivera, and the standard 
by which titho is due is the land being watered 
by tithe water, namely, springs. 

If a person cultivate waste lands, the im- 
position of tithe or tribute upon it (according 
to Abi Yfisuf) is determined by the neigh- 
bouring soila: in other words, if the ncigh- 
bouring lands be subject to tithe, a titho is 
to be imposed upon it, or tribute if thoy be 
subject to tribute, because the rule respect- 
ing anything is determined by whst is nearest 
to its as in the case of a house, for instance, 
the rule with respect to it extonds to its 
court-yard, although it be not tho owner's 
immediate property. The tribute established 
and imposed by “Umar upon the lands of al- 
“Irag was adjusted as follows :—Upon every 
jarib ol land through which water runs (that 
is tosay, which is capable of cultivation) one 
sit and one dirham, and upon every jarib 
of pasture-land five dirhams, and upon every 
jarib of gardens and orcharda ten dirhams, 
provided they contain vines and date-trees. 

This rule for tribute upon arable and 
pasture lands, gardens, and orchards, is 
taken from "Umar, who fixed it at the rates 
abovo-montioned, none contradicting him, 
wherefore it is considered as agreed to by 
ali the Companions. Upon all land of any 
other description (such as plensure-grounds, 
saffron-fielda, and s0 forth) is imposed a 
tribute according to ability , since, although 
“Umar has not laid down any particular rule 
with reapect to them, yet as he has made 
ability the standard of tribute upon arable 
land, so in tho same manuer, ability is to be 
regarded in lands of any other description. 
The learned in the law allego tbat the utmost 
extent of tribute is one half of the actual 

roduct, nor is it allowable to exact more: 

ut the taking of a half is no more than 
strict justice, and is not tyrannical, because, 
asitis lawful to take the whole of the per- 
song and property of infidela, and to dis- 
tribute them among the Muslims, it follows 
that taking half their incomes is lawful a 
JSortiori. 

(8) Jizyah, or capitation-tax, is of two kinds. 
The first specios is that which is established 


voluntarily, and by composition, tho rate of : 


which is such as may be agreed upon by 
both parties. The second is that which the 
Imim himself imposes, where he conguers 
infidels, and then confirms them in their 
possessions, the common rate of which is 
fixed by his imposing upon every avowediy 
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rich persona tax of forty-eight dirhams per 
annum, or four dirhams per month: and 
upon every person in middling circumstances 
twenty-four dirhams per annum, or two 
dirhams per month 3 and upon the labouring 
poor twelve dirhams pcr annum, or one 
dirham per month. 

(For further information see Raddu “- 
Muhtar, vol ii.T  Fatawa-i- Alamgiri, ii. 8605 
Hidayah, vol. i. 102.) 


TAYAMMUM (pes). Lit. “In- 
tending or proposing to doa thing.” The 
ceremony of ablution performed with sand 
instead of water, asin the caseof wazi'. The 
permission to uso sand for this purpose, when 
water cannot be obtainod, is granted in the 
@ur'an, Sirah v. 9:— 

“If ye cannot find water, then take fine 
surface sand and wipc your faces and your 
hande therewith. God does not wish to make 
any hindrance for you.” 

Itis related in the Traditions that Muham- 
mad said » “ God has made mo greater than 
all precceding prophets, inasmuch as my 
ranks in worship are like the ranks of angels, 
and the whole carth is fit for my people to 
worship on, and the very dust of the earth 
is fit for purification when water cannot be 
obtained. (Mishkat, book iii. ch. xi.) 

Tayammwz, or “purification by sand," is 
allownble under the following circumstances: 
(1) When water cannot be procured except at 
a distance of about two miles: (2) in case of 
sickness when the use of water migbt be in- 
jurioua: (3) when water cannot be obtained 
withont incurring danger from an enemy, a 
beast, or a reptile: and (4) when on the 
occasion of the prayers of an Feast day orata 
funeral, the worshipper is late and has no 
time to perform the wazi' On ordinary days 


this substitution of tayammum for wazit ia not 


allowable. (wazu') 
TA'ZIAH (ks). Lit. “A conso- 
lation.” A reprosentation or model of the 


tomb of Hasan and Husain at Karbala", car- 
ried in procession at the Muharram by the 
Shi'ahs. It is usually made of a& light 
frame of wood-work, covered with paper, 
painted and ornamented, and illuminated 
within and without. It is sometimes of con- 
siderable size and of elaborate execution ac- 
cording to the wealthof the owner. (MUHAR- 
BAM.) 
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TA'ZIR (aa). From 'amr, “to 


censarg or repe hat discretionary cor- 
reotion which is administered for offences, for 
which Hadd, or “ fixed punishment,” has not 
been appointed. 

According to the Sunni law the following 
are the leading principles of Ta'zir — 

Ta'zir, in its primitive sense, means "" pro- 
hibition," and also “instruction”, in Law it 
nignifes an infliction undetermined in ita 
degree by the law, on account of the right 
either of God, or of the individual: and the 
occasion of it is any offence for which Aadd, 
or “stated punishment,” has not been ap- 
pointed, whether that offence consiat in word 
or deed., 

(1) Chastisement is ordained by the law, 
the institution of it being established on the 
anthority of the Gur'in, which enjoins men 
to chastise their wives, for the purpose 
Of correction and amendment, and the same 
also occurs in the Traditions. It is, more- 
over, recorded that the Prophet chastised a 
person who had called another perjured : and 
all the Companions agree concerning this. 
Reason and analogy, moreover, both evince 
that chastisement ought to be inflicted for 
acts of an offensive nature, in such & manner 
that men may not become habituated to the 
Commission of such acts: for if they were, 
they migbt by degrees be led into the per- 
petration of others more atrocious. It is 
also written in the Fatawd-i- Timur Tashi of 
Imam Sirukbsh, that in ta'zir, or “ chastise- 
ment,” nothing is fixed or determined, but 
that the degree of it is left to the disoretion 
of the Gizi, because the design of it is cor- 
rection, and the dispositiong of men with 
respect to it are different, some being suf- 
fciently corrected by reprimande, whilst 
others, miore obstinate, reguire confinement, 
and even blows. 

(2) In tbe Fatawa-i-Shafi'i it is said that 
there .are four orders or degrees of chastise- 
ment :—First, the chastisement proper to the 
most noble of the noble (or, in other words, 
princes and men of learning), which consiata 
merely in admonition, asif the Gizi were to 
say to one of them, “I underatand that you 
have done thus, or thus,” 20 as to make him 
ashamed. Secondly, the chastisement proper 
to the noble (namely, commanders of armies, 
and chiefs of districts), which may be per- 
formed in two ways, either by admonition (as 
above), or by jarr, that is, by dragging the 
offender to the door and exposing him to 
scorn. Thirdly, the chastisement proper to 
the middle order (consisting of merchants 
and shopkeepers), which may be performed 
by jarr (aa above), and also by imprison- 
ment and Fourthly, the chastiscment proper 
to the lowest order in the community, which 
may be performed by jarr, or by imprison- 
ment, and also by biows. 

(8) It is recorded from Abi Yisuf that the 
ruler of a country may inflict chastisement 
by means of property, that is, by tlie exaction 
of a small sum in the manner of a fine, pro- 
portioned to the offence: but this doctrine is 
rejeoted by many of the lemrned. 
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(4 Imim Timir Tash! says that chastisg- 
ment, where it is incarred purely as the right 
of God, may be inflicted by any person what- 
ever: lor Abi Ja'far Hindiini, being asked 
Wwhetber s man, finding another in the act of 
adultery with his wife, might slay him, re- 

lied, “If the husband know that expostu- 

tion and beating will be sufficient to deter 
the adulterer from a future repetitivn of his 
offence, he muat not slay him : but if he seos 
reason to suppose that nothing but death 
will prevent a repetition of the offence, in 
such case it is allowed to the husband to 
alay that man: and if the woman were con- 
senting to his act, it is allowed to her husband 
to slay her also” from which it appears that 
any man is empowered to chastisa another 
by blowe, even tkough there be no magistrate 
present. He has demonstrated this fully in 
the Muntafi': and the reason of itis that the 
chastisement in guestion is of the class of 
the removal of evil with the hand, and the 
Prophet has anthorized every person to re- 
move evil with the hand, as he has said: 
“ Whosoever among ye see the evil, let him 
remedy it with his own hands: but if hs be 
unable s0 to do, let him forbid it with his 
tongue,” Chastisement, therefore, is evidently 
gontrary to punishment, since authority to 
inflict the lattor does not upportain to any but 
a magistrate ora judge. This species of chas- 
tisement is also contrary to the chastisement 
Which is incurred on account of the right of 
the individual (such as in cases of slander, 
and so forth), since that depends upon the 
complaint of the injured party, whence no 
person can inflict it but the magistrato, even 
Under & private arbitration, where the plain- 
tif and defendant may have referred the 
decision of the matter to any third person. 


(5) Chastisement, in any instance ih which 
itis suthorized by the law, is to be inflioted 
where the Imim sees it advisable, 


(6) If a person accuse of whoredom a male 
or female slave, an ummu 'I-walad, or an infidel, 
heis to be ohastised, because this accusation 
is an offensive accusation, and punishment for 
slander is not incurred byit, as the condition, 
namely, /hsan (or marriage in the sense which 
induces punishment for slander), is not at- 
tached to the accused: chastisement, there- 
fore, is to be inflicted '” And in tho same 
manner, if any person accuse a Muslim of 
any other thing than whoredom (that is, 
abuse him, by calling him a reprobute, ora 
Villain, or an infidel, or a thief), chastisement 
ie incurred, because he injures a Muslim 
and defames him: and punishment: (hadd) 
cannot be considered as due from analogy, 
since analogy has no concern with the 
neceasity of punishment : chsstisement, thare- 
fore, is to be inflicted. /'“Whore the aggrioved 
party is a slave, or s0 forth, the chastisement 
must be inflicted to the extremity of it: but 
in the case of abuse of a Muslim, the 
measure of the chastisement is left to the 
discretion of the magistrate, be it more or 
lesa, and whatever he seea proper let him 
inflict, 
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that the chastisement for petty ofences 
shonld be inflicted to & degreo appronching 
to the punishment nllottod for offonces of & 
similar nature thus the chastisomont for 
libidinous acts (such as kissing and touch- 
ing), is to beindictad toa degree approsching 
to punishment for whoredomj and the chas- 
tisement for abusive langunge ton dogree 
approaching to punishment for slander. 

(9) If the Gizi deom it fit in chastisement 
to unite imprisonment with scourging, it is 
lawful for him to do both, since imprison- 
ment is of itself capable of constituting 
chastisement, and has been s0 employed, for 
the Prophet once imprisoned a person by way 
of chastising him. But as imprisonment is 
thus capable of constituting cbastisoment, in 
offences where chastisement is incurred by 
their being established, imprisonment is not 
lawful before the offence be proved, merely 
upon suspicion, since imprisonment is in 
iteolf & chastisement: contrary to offences 
which induce punishment, for there the ao- 
cused may be lawfully ai ria Pa ar 
suspicion, as chastisement is sbort of punish- 
ment (whence the sufficiency of imprisonment 
alone 'in ohastisement): and such being the 
ani it is lawful to unite imprisonment with 
blows. 

(10) The severest blows or stripes may be 
used in ohastisemont, because, 2s regard 
had to lenity with respect to the number of 
the stripes, lenity is not to be regarded with 
respect to the nature of them, for otherwise 
the design would be defoated : and hence, 
lenity is not shown in chastisement by iu- 
Hicting the blows or stripes upon different 
parts or members of the body. And next to 
ohastisement, the severest blows or stripes 
are to be inflicted in punishment for whore- 
dom, as tbat is institated in the @ur'in. 
Whoredom, moreover, is & dead!y sin, in- 
somuch tbat lapidation for it has been 
ordained by the law. And next to punish- 
ment for whoredom, the severest blows or 
stripes are to be inficted in punishment for 
wine-drinking, as the ocoasion of punish- 
ment is there fully certified. And next to 

unishment for wine-drinking, the sevority 
Ef the blows or stripes is to be attended to in 
punishment for slander, because there is & 
doubt in respect to the occasion of the 
punishment (namely, the accusation), as an 
accusntion may be either falee or true: and 
also, because severity is bere obsorved, in 
disgualifying the slanderer from appearing 
an an evidence: wherefore severity is not 
also to be observed in the nature of the 
blowa or stripes. 

(IL) If the magistrate infiot either punish- 
ment or chastisement upon & person, and the 
sutferer should die in conseguence of such 
punishment or chastisement, his blood is 
Nadar, that is to say, nothing whatever is 
due upon it, becanse the magistrate is suthio- 
rized therein, and what he doen is done by 
decree of the law, and an act which is 
decreed is not restricted to the condition of 
safety. This is analogous ton caso of 
botorny : that is to say, if any person 


(T) Ma person abuse a Muslim, by calling 
him an ass, ora hog, in this case chas- 
tisement is not incurred, because those ex- 
pressions are in no respect defamatory of 
the person towards whom they are used, it 
being evident that ba is neither an ass nor 4 
hog. Some allege that, in our time, ohas- 
tisement is inflicted, since, in the modern 
acceptation, calling a man an ass Or D hog 
is hold to be abuse. Others, again, alloge that 
itis esteemed such only where the person 
towards whom such expressions are used 
happens to be of dignifed rank (such as & 
prince, or 8 man of lehyarn): in which case 
ehastisement must be inflicted upon tbe 
abuser, ns by s0 speaking he exposes that 
person of rank to oontempt : but if he be 
only a common person, chnstisement is not 
incurred: and this is the most approved 
doctrine. 

(8) The greatest number of stripes in 
chastisement is thirty-nine (soe 2 Cor. xi. 24), 
and the smallest number is three. This is 
according to Abu Hanifah and Imam Mu- 
hammad. Abi Yasuf says that the greatest 
number of atripes in chastisement is seventy- 
five. The restriction to thirty-nine stripes ia 
founded on & saying of the Prophet: “ The 
man who shall infi:t scourging to the 
amount of punishment, in a case where pun- 
jshment is not established, shali be xccounted 
an aggravator” (meaning a wanton aggra- 
vator of punishment), irom which saying it 
ia to be inferred that the infliction of a num- 
ber of stripas in chastisement, to the same 
amount as in punishment, is unlawful: and 
this being sdmitted, Abi Hanifah and Imim 
Muhammad, in order to determine the utmost 
oxtent of chastisement, consider what is the 
smallest punishment : and this is punishment 
for siander with respect to a alave, which is 
forty stripes: tboy therefore deduct there- 
from one stripe, and cetabliah thirty-nine as 
the greatest number to be inflicted in chas- 
tisement. Abi Yisuf, on the other hand, 
has regard to the smallest punishment with 
respect to freemen (as freedom is the original 
state of man), which is eighty atripes: he 
therofore dednctsfive,and establishes seventy- 
Ave as the greatest number to be inflicted in 
chastisement as aforesaid, because the enme 
is recorded of “Ali, whose example Abi Yusuf 
follows in this instance. It is in one place 
recorded of Abu Yiisuf that he deducted only 

one stripe, and declared the utmost number 
of stripes in chastisement to be seventy-nine. 
Such, also, is the opinion of Zafrj and this is 

senble to analogy. Imam Muhammad, in 
his book, has determined tho smallest num- 
ber of stripes in chastisement to be three, 
because in fewer there is no chastisement. 

The more modern doctore assert that the 
smallest degree of chastisement must be left to 
the judgmont of the Imam or @isi, who is 
to inflict whatever he may deem sufficient for 
cbastisement, wh1ch is ditferont with respoct 
to different men, It is recorded of Abi 
Ygsuf that he has alleged tbat the degree 
thereof is in proportion to the degree of the 
oflonce: and it ie also recorded from him 
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to be let blood, and shonid die, the operator 
ia in no respect responsible for his death : and 
20 heroalso. It is contrary, however, to the 
Case of a husband inflicting chastisement upon 
his wife, for his act is reatrictad to safety, ae 
it is only allowed to & husband to chastise 
his wife, and an act which is only allowed 
ia restricted to the cendition of safety, like 
Walking upon the highway. Ash-Shifi'i main- 
tains that, in this case, tbe Ane of blood ia 
due from the public troasury : because, 
althongh where Sbartiasanat Or punishment 
prove destructive, it is homicide by misad- 
venture (as the intention is not the destruc- 
tion, but the amendment of the sufferer), yet 
& fine is due from the public treasury, since 
the advantage of the act of the magistrate 
oxtends to the public at large, wherefore the 
atonement is due from their property, namely, 
from the public treasury. The Hanafi doc- 
tors, on the other hand, say that whenever 
the magistrate inflicts &' punishment or- 
dained of God upon any peraon, and that 

rson dies, it is the same as if he had died 
bs the visitation of God, without any visible 
omusej wherefore there is no responaibilit 
for it, (See the Hidayah, the Durru 'I- 
Mukhtar: the Fatawa-i-Alamgiri, in loco.) 
(rowsament.) 


TAZKIYAH (47). Lit. “ Purify- 
ing.” «» Giving the legal alms, or zakat. 

(2) The par ation of witnesses, (See 
Hamilton's Hidayah, vol ii, P- 674.) An 
institution of inguiry into the character of 
Witnessos, 


TAZWIJ (0x). Lit. “Joining." 


A term used for 8 marriage contract. (uar- 


RIAGE.) 
TEMPLE AT MAKKAH, The. 
TERAH. fazar.) 


(nrasgiou 'i-Raruw.) 
THEFT. (rarcenr.) 


THEOLOGY. Arabic al-Tlmu "- 


Tik (WN Mat), “The Science of 
God.” In the Traditions, the term "Ilm, 
“knowledge,” is specially applied to the 
knowledge of the @ur'an. 

Sbaikh 'Abdu "1-Hagg, in his remarks on 
tbe term "Ilm, saya religious knowledge con- 
Sista in an acguaintance with the @ur'an and 
the Traditions of Muhammad. 

Muhammadan theology may be divided 
into— 

(1) Ilmu 't-Tafsir, & knowledge of the 
@ur'in and the commentaries thereon, 

2) 'Ilmu “-Hadig, a knowledge of the 
Traditions. 

(3) Ilmu 1- Usul, a knowledgo of the roota, 
or of the four principlea of the foundations of 
Muslim law, being expositions of the exegesis 
of tho Gur'in and the Hadis, and the principles 
“of Atas and Giyis. 

(&) Ilmu '-Ftgk, Muslim law, whether 
moral, oivil, or ceremonial 

(6) "Itmu 'I- Aga'id, scholaatic theology, 
founded on the six artieles of the Muslim 





TOLRRATION 


oreed, the Unity of God, the Angels, the 
Books, the Prophets, the Resurrection, and 
Predestination. ('riu.) 


THUNDER. Arabic Ra'd (as,). 
In the Gur'in, Surah xiii. 18, 14, it is aaid: 
“He (God) it is who shows you the lightning 
for fear and hope (of rain), and He brings up 
heavy clouds, and the thunder celebrates His 
praise, and the angela, too, fear him, and Ho 
senda tbe thunder-clap and overtaken there- 
with whom He will: yet they wrangle abont 
God! But He is strong in might.” 


At-TIBBU 'R-ROHANI (st 
day). Lit, “ The science (medical) 
of the heart.” A term used by the Sufis for 
& knowledge of the heart and of remedisa for 
its health. (See Krtabu t-Ta'rifat.) 


TILAWAH (5). Lit. “Reading.” 
The reading of the Gur'an. (ave'an.) 


AT-TIN (Wwe!). “The Fig” The 
title of the xcvth Sirah of the "In, the 
opening words of which sre: “I swear by 
the /ig and by the olive.” 


TINATU 'L-KHABAL (Kenetomroml 
Jhadt). Lit. “The clay of putrid 
matter.” The sweat of the people of hell, 
An expression used in the Traditions. (Mish- 
kat, book xv. ch, vii. pt. 1) 


at-TIRMIZI (saberil). Tho Jami 
'(-Tirmizi, or the “Collection of Tirmisi.” 
One of the six correct books of Sunni tradi- 
tions collected by Abi “Isa Muhammad ibn 
“Isi ibn Saurah at-Tirmizi, who was born at 
Tirmiz on the banka of the Jaihun, A.H. 
209. Died a.m 279. (raaprnions.) 


TITHE. (raxarron.) 


TOBACCO. Arabic dukhan (oles) 
(smoke). In some parts of Syria taba, (eh 
and futun (“): in India and Central Asia, 


tamdku, corruption of the Persian tambika 
(S4). Tobacco was introduced intc Tar- 
key, Arabia, and other parts of Asia soon 
after the beginning of the seventeeth cen- 
tury of the Christian era, and very soon after 
it had begun to be regularly imported from 
America into western Europe. Its lawfulness 
to the Muslim is warmly disputed. The 
Wahhihis have always maintained its un- 
lawfulness, and even other Muslims hardly 
contend for its lawfulness, but it has become 
generally used in Muslim countries. In India, 
smoking is allowed in mosgues: but in Af- 
Rhanistan and Central Asia, it is generally 
forbidden. The celebrated Muslim leader, 
the Akhund of Swat, although an opponent 
of the Wahhibis, condemned the use of 
tobacco orr account of its exhilarating effects, 


TOLERATION, RELIGIOUS. 
Muhammadan writers are unanimous in 
assorting that no religious toleration was 
extended to the idolaters of Arabia in the 
time of the Prophet. The only choice given 
tbem was death or the reception of Islam 
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prevent them from rebuilding or repairing 
their churches and synagogues. 1f, howover, 
they attempt to remove these, and to build 
them ina place different from their former 
situation, the Imim must prevent them, 
since this is an actual construction : and the 
pisan which they use as hermitages are 

eld in the same light as their churches, 
whorefore the construction of those also is 
unlawful. 

Itis othorwise with rospect to such places 
of prayer as are within their dwellings, whicb 
they are not probibited from constructing, 
because theso aro an appurtenance to the 
habitation. What is here said is the rule 
with respoct to cities, but not with respect 
to villages or hamlets, because, as the tokens 
of Islam (such as public prayer, festivals, and 
80 forth) appear in cities, Zimmis should not 
be permitted to celebrate the tokens of infi- 
delity there in the face of them : but as the 
tokens of Islam do not appesr in villages 
or haralets, there is no occasion to prevent 
the construction of synagogues Or churches 
there. 

Some allege that Zimmis are to be prohi- 
bited from constructing churches or syna- 
Kogues, not only in cities but also in villages 
and hamlets, because in the villages various 
tokens of Islim appear, and what is recorded 
from Abi Hanifah (that the prohibition 
against building churchos and synagoguos is 
confined to cities, and does not extend to 
villages and hamlets) relatos solely to the 
villagos of al-Kufah, because the greater part 
of the inhabitants of villages are Zimmis,there 
being few Muslims among them, wherefore 
the tokens of Islim did not there appear : 
moreover, in the territory of Arabia Zimmis 
are prohibited from constructing churches 
or synagogues, eitber in cities or villages, 
becanso the Prophet hassaid: “Two religione 
cannot be possonsed together in the peninsula 
of Arabia.” (See Fatawa-i-'Alamgiri, Durru 
"Mukhtar, Hidayah, in loco.) farma.) 


TOMB8. The erection of tombs 
and monuments over the graves of Mualims 
is forbidden by the strict laws of Islam. For 
the teaching of the Traditione on the subject 
is unmistakable, as will be seen by the fol- 
lowing Ahadis (Mishkat, book v. ch. vi. 
pt. 1):— 

Iki saya: “The Prophet prohibited 
building with mortar on grares." 

Abu '-Hsiyaj al-Asadi relates that the 
Khalifab “Ali said to him : “ Shall I not give 
you the orderae which the Prophet gave me, 
namely, to destroy all pictures and images, 
and not to leave & single lofty tomb without 
lowering it witbin a span from the ground.” 

Sa'd ibn Abi Waggas said, when he was 
iIl: “ Make me a grave towarda Makkah, and 
put unburnt bricks upon it, as was done upon 
the Prophet's.” 

The Wahhabis conseguently forbid the 
erection of monuments, and when they took 
possession of al-Madinah, they intended to 
destroy the handsomo building which covers 
the grave of the Propbet, but were prevented 


But they are not agreed as to how far 
idolatry shonld be tolerated amongst pooplos 
not of Arabia. Still, ss a matter of fact, 
Hindus professing idolatry are tolerated in 
all Muslim countries. Jewa, Christiang, and 
Majisis aro tolerated apon the payment of 
& capitation tax (JIZYAH, TmEaTY). Persons 
paying this tax are called Zimmis, and enjoy 
$ “certain toleration. (Fatawd-i-' Alamgiri, 
Tol. i. p. 807.) (zuan.) 

Accordiny to the Hanafis, the following 
rostrictions are ordained regarding those who 
do not profess Islim, but enjoy protection on 
payment of the tax :— 

t behoves the Imam to make a distinction 
betweon Muslims and Zimmis, in point both 
of dress and of eguipage. It is, therofore, 
not allowable for Zimmis to ride upon 
horseg, or to use armour, Or to use the same 
saddles and wear the same garments or bead- 
dresses as Muslims, and it is written in the 
Jamivu 's-Saghir, that Zimmis must be 
directed to wear the kistij openly on the 
outside of their clothes (the kistij isa 
woollen cord or belt which Zimmis wear 
round their waists on the outside of their 
garments): and also that they must bo 
directed, if they ride upon any animal, to 
provide themselves a saddle like the panniers 
of an ass. 

The reason for this distinction in point of 
olothing and s0 forth, and tho direction to 
wear the kistij openly, is that Muslims ore 
to beheld in honour (whence it is tbey are 
not saluted first, it being the duty of the 
highest in rank to salute first BALOTATION)), 
and if there were no outwar signs to dis- 
tinguish Muslims from Zimmis, these might 
be treated with the same respect, wbich is 
not allowed, It is to be observed that the 
insignia incumbent upon them to wear is 
a woollen rope or cord tied round the waist, 
and not a silken belt. 

It is reguisite that the wives of Zimmis 
bo kept separate from the wives of Muslims, 
both in the public ronds, and also in the 
bathsj and it is also reguisito that a mark 
be set upon their dwellings, in order that 
beggars who come to their doors may not 
pray for them. The learned have also re- 
marked that it is fit that Zimmis be not 
permitted to ride at all, except in cases of 
absolute necessity, and if & Zimmi be thus, 
of necessity, allowed to ride, he must alight 
wherever he sees any Muslims assembled : 
and, as mentioned before, if there bea neces- 
sity for him to use a saddle, it must be made 
In the manner of the panniers of an a83. 
Zimmis of the higher orders must also be 
prohibited from wearing rich garments. 

The construction of churches or syna- 
gogues in the Muslim territory is unlawful, 
this being forbidden in the Traditions: but 
if places of worship originally belonging to 
Jews or Christians be destroyed, or fall to 
decay, they are at liberty to repair them, 
because buildings cannot endure for ever, 
and as the Imam has left these people to the 
exercise of their own religion, it ia a ncces- 
sary inferonce that he has engaged not to 



































888 TOMB3 
by nocident. (See Burton's Filgrimage, voli. 
Pp: 864.) (wamzam:.) 

But notwithstanding the general consensus 
of orthodox opinion, that the erection of such 
buildi is unlawful, domed tombs of sub- 
stantial structure, similar to the illustration 
akba on this page, are common to all Mu- 

countries, and maso tombs are 
always erected over the graves of persons of 
respectability. - 

Some have a head-stone, in which there 
are recesses for small oil lamps, which are 
lighted every Thursday evening. Persons of 
distinction are generally hononred with tombs 
Gonstracted with domee. The specimena given 
in the illustrations are common to all parts of 
the Muslim world, 
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The most common form of structure is not 
Gissimilar to that whioh is erected in Obristian 
Cemeteries, but it is usualto put a head-stone 
to the Lap te a mania on Par is 2 Ia 
represen theturban asa of authority. 
Bometimes there is & cavityin the top of the 
payenton filled with monld, in which 

owers are planted. 


 — 3 


Writing of the grave-yards of Damaacus, 
Mr, benda saya ST know of nothing which 
displays the Moslem character to more ad- 
Yantage than the care they bestow on their 
an ena Om Friday, the Moslem Sun- 
day, those of Damascus afford at once a 
touching and animated scene, The site 
nelooted for usa Peangerebe agar Kami aa 
rished in life is ', uely 
situated, in some lower spot, Barath the loft 
Oypress or guivering poplar. Here a head- 
stone of marble, covered with insoriptions, 
and of a male, surmounted with a turban, 
mingles with costlier bujidinga, of an Ohloag 
form, very tastefolly and elaborately inscri 
With sentences from the Koran. The greatest 
care is observed in preserving these sepul- 
chral monuments. A small aperture is left 
in some portions, which is filled with earth, 
and in them the females plant myrtle and 
other flowers, and not infreguently water 
tbem with their tears. On the day I have 
named, they may be cived in ups, 
hastening to perform the sad but pleas 
office of mourniny for the departed.' aa ' 
to the City af the Caliphs, vol. i. p. 348) 
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Mr. Lane (Arabian Nights, vol. i. p. 488) 
says the tomb “is a hollow, oblong vauit, one 
side of which faces Mekkeh, generally large 
enough to contain four or more bodies, and 
having an oblong monument of stone or brick 
Constructed over it with a stela at the head 
and foot. Upon the former of these two 
stols (which is often inscribed with a text 
from the Kur-in, and the name of the de- 
cessed, with the date of his death), a turban, 
Or other head-dresa,is sometimes carved, shew- 
ing the rank or class of the person or persons 
buried beneath : and in many cases, a cupola, 
supported by four walle, or by colamna, &c., 
is constrncted over the smaller monument. 
The body is laid on its right side, or inolined 
by means of a few orude bricks, s0 that the 
face is turned towards Mekkeh: and a Ambi 
is generally employod to distate to the de- 
Consed the anawers which he should give 
When he is examined by the two angels 
Munkir and Nekeer.” (raraiw.) 





The tombs of the imperial family of 
Turkey are amongst the most interesi 
sights of the city of Constantinople. They 
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The sepulchre of the Taimur, who died 
ap. 1405, is at Samarkand in Bukhirah, and 
is described by M. Vambery as & neat little 
chapel crowned with & aplendid dome, and 
encircled by a wall in which there is an 
arched gate. On both sides are two small 
domes, minatare representations of the large 
one in the centre. The court-yard between 
the wall and the chapel is filled with trees : 
the garden being much neglected. Upon 
entering the dome, there ig a vestibule which 
leads to the chapel itself. This is octagonal, 
and about ten short paces in diameter. In 
the middle, under the dome, that is to say, 
in the place of honour, there are two tombs, 
placed lengthwaya, with the head in the 
direction of Makkah. One of these tombs is 
covered with a very fine stone of a dark 
green colour, two and a half spans broad and 
ten long, and about the thickness of six 
fngers. It is laid dat in two pieces over the 
grave of Taimur. The other grave is 
covered with a black stone. It is the tomb 
of Mir Syud Bakar, the teacher and spiritual 
guide of Taimur, and beside whose grave the 
great Ameer gratefully desired to be buried. 
Round about lie other tombstones great and 
small. The inscriptions are simple, and are 
in Arabic and Persian. 

It has often been the case that Muham- 
madan kings have erected their mausoleums 
during their lifetime, althongh such acts are 
strictly contrary to the teachings of their 
Propbet. A romarkable instance of this is to 
be seen at Bijapur in India, where the un- 
finished tomb of 'Ali “Adl Shah (a.D. 1557) is 
atill to be seen, having never beon completed 
after his burial. His succeasor, Ibrahim (AD, 
1579), warned by tbe fate of his predecessor's 
tomb, commenced his own on 80 small a plan 
—116 feet sguare—that, 88 he was blessed 

with a long and prosperous reign, it was only 
by ornament that he could render the place 
worthy of himself. This he accomplished by 
covering every part with the most exguisite 
and elaborate carvings. The ornamental car- 
vinge on this tomb are s0 numerous, that itis 
anid the whole @ur'an is engraven on its 
walis. The principal apartment in the tomb 
ja sguare of forty feet, covered by a stone 
roof perfectly fist in the centre, and supported 
by a cove projecting ten foet from the wall 
on every side. Mr. Fergusson says: “ How 
the roof is supported is a mystery, which can 
only be understood by those who are familiar 
with the use the Indians make of masses of 
concrete, which, with good mortar, seem8 
a fine view of Lahore. capable of infinite applications unknown in 

The tomb of Ahmad Sbah Abdaliat Kan- Europe.” (4rchstecture, rol. iii. p. 562) 
dahar, is an octagonal structure, overlaid ! The tomb of Mahmid, Ibrahim's successor 
with coloured porcelain bricks, and is sur- A.p. 1626), was also bujit in his lifetime, and 
mounted with & gilded dome, surrounded by tTemarkable for its simple grandeur and con- 
small minarets. The avement inside is atructive boldness. It is internally 135 feet 
covered & carpet, and the sarcophagus each way, and ita area is conseguontly 18,225 
of the Afghan king is covered with a ahawi. | sguare feet, wbile the Pantheon at Rome has 
The tomb itself is made of Kandahar stone, only an area of 15,833 fcct. 
inlaid with wreaths of flowers in coloured he tymb of Imim ash-Shafi'i, the founder 
marble. The interior walls are prettily of one of the four orthodox sects of the Sun- 
painted and the windows are of fine trellis | nis, and who died 4.B. 204, is still to be seen 
mork in stone. near the city of Cairo. It is surmounted h 


are prinoipally ereoted in the outer coprts of 
monghes and behind the mikrab. One of the 
finost of these mausoleums is that of Sultan 
Sulaiman I., who died AD. 1566. It is an 
octagonal building ot divers coloured marbles, 
with cupola and futed roof: four pillars 
support the dome, which is elaborately 
painted in red and delicate arabesgue. It 
contains the remains of three Sultans, Sulai- 
min I., Sulaimin II., and Ahmad II., besides 
some female members of the family. The 
biera are decorated witb rich #@mbroideries 
and costiy shawls, sud with turbans and 
sigrettes , and that of Sulaimin I. is sur- 
rounded by a railing inlaid with motber-of- 
pearl. 

Tbe mausoleum of the Emperor Jabangir 
at Shahdarrah, near Lahore, is one of the 
8nest Muhammadan tombs in the world. It 
is situated in a garden 1,600 feet sguare. 
There is, first, & fine corridor 288 feet long, 
from which to the central dome ia 108 feet. 
The passago to the tomb is paved with beau- 
tifully streaked marble from Jaipir and 
other places. The sarcophagus stands on a 
whito marble platform, 18 feet b inches long, 
from north to south, and 8 feet 9 inches 
broad. The sarcophagus itself is of white 
marble, and is 7 feet long. On the east and 
west sides of it are the ninety-nine names o! 
God. (con, NAMES OF most benutifully 
carved, and on the south side is inecribed : 
«The wlorious tomb of His High Majesty, 
the Asylum of Protectors, Niru 'd-din Mu- 
hammad, the Emperor Jihangir, AH. 1037 
(a.D. 1627), On the north end of the tomb is 
in Arabic, “ Allah the Living God. There 
isno deity but God over the invisible world 
and all things. He is the Merciful and the 
Compsssionate.” On the top is a short pas- 
sage from the Gor'in, written in beautiful 

ghra. The central dome of the building 
is 27 feot sguare, and on the four sides there 
are fing screens of trellis work. Just inside 
the entrance, and to the right of it,is a stair- 
case with twenty-five steps, which leads up 
to & maguificent tessela pavement, at eac 
corner of which is a minaret 95 feet high 
from tbe platform. This platform ia 211 feet 
B inches #guare, and is truly beautiful. A 
marble wall ran round the pavement, but it 
was taken away by the Sikbs,and it has been 
replaced by & poor substitute of masonry. 
The minarets sre four storeys bigh, and are 
bmilt of magnificent blocks of stone 8 feet 
by 81 feet, and in them are steps leading to 
the top of the building, from w ich there is 
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8 large dome, with & weathercock in the 
form of & boat. It is said to have been 
erected by Yisuf Salahu 'd-Din (Saladin). 
The interior is cased toa height of eight feet 
with marble, above which the whole build- 
ing is coloured in recent and unartistic style. 
The windows contain coloured glass, There 
are three niches, with 8 fourth in the form 
Of a nihrab, marking the direction of Mak- 
kah. The covering of the tomb of the cele- 
Brated Muslim doctor is of simple brocade, 
embroidered with gold. It is enclosed with 
& wooden railing, inlaid with mother-of- 
pearl, the corners being clasped with silver 


fittings. At the head of the tombis a large 
turban, partly covered with & Cashmere 
shawl. Near the hendof the tomb is 8 marble 


pillar, with sculptured inscriptions, coloured 
red and gold. From the roof are suspended 
& fow porcelain lamps, and lamps of glass, 
as Well a8 ostrich eggs, hang in profusion 
from the canopy of the tomb and from light 
Wooden beams. The walls and tomb-enclo- 
sure are adorned with scrolls, Close to the 
building are four other tombs of the Imim's 
family. 

The tomb of Zubaidah, the beloved wife 
of the celebrated Khalifah Harinu 'r-Rashid, 
the hero of the tales of The Thousand and 
One Nights, is a simple edifice standing on a 
sloping eminence, within an extensive cemetery 
outside the city of Baghdad. It is a building 
of an octagonal shape, thirty feet in diameter, 
and surmounted by aspire, In the Upper part 
of the building are two ranyes of Wwindow3, 
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the upper of which presents the fiattened and 
the lowerthe pointed arch. The spireis a 
mere sharpened cone, ornamented without 
With convex divisiong Corresponding to con- 
cave arches within. The interior is occupied 
by three oblong buildings of masonry, coated 
with lime. A modern Pacha and his wife 
have now the honour of reposing beside 
the remains of the fair Persian, and an 
inscription over the porch teatifes that 
their remains were deposited nine centuries 
after the favourite wife of the renowned 
Khalifah. 

A very interesting specimen of tomb ar- 
Chitecture is found at Sultaniah in Persia. It 
ia the sepuchre of one Muhammad Khuda- 
bandia. Texier ascribes the building to 
Kbudabandiah, of the Sufi dynasty, 4.p. 
1577-85, but Fergusson says its style shows 
that the monument must be two or thres 
hundred years older than that king. Ker 
Porter says itis the work of the Tartar Mu- 
hammad Khudabandia, who was the suc- 
cessor of Ghazan Khan, the builder of the 
celebrated mosgue at Tabriz, who, being 
seized with as much zeal for his Shi'ite faith as 
his predecessor had been for the Sunnite, his 
intention was to lodge in this mausoleum the 
remains of “Ali and his son al-Husain. This in- 
tention, however, was not carried into effect, 
and conseguently the bones of the founder re. 
posealonein this splendid shrine, and not under 
the central dome, but in a side chamber. The 
general plan of this building is an octagon, 
With a small chapel opposite the entranco, in 
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which the body lies. Internally, tho dome is 
BI feet in diameter by 150 feet in height, the 
octagon being worked (Mr, Forgusson saya) 
into a circle by as elegant a series of bracketa 
as, perhaps, evcr were employcd for this pur- 
pose, The form of the domo is singularly 
gracoful and olegant, and superior to any- 
tbing of tho kind in Persia, The whole is 
coverod with ylazed tilos, rivalling in richnesa 
those of tho colebrated mosguo at Tabriz: 
and with its yeneral boauty of outline, it 
affords one of the finest specimens of this 
style of architecture found in any country. 

The grave of the Persian poet Hafiz, at 
Shiraz in Persia, is a single block of benu- 
tifal marble from Yezd, of which about eigh- 
teon inches appear above the yround. It ia 
a fine slab, is perfectly Hat, and is nine feet 
long by two feet nine incbes in width. Raised 
in low relief,in the centre of the top of the 
alab, is one of the poet's odos in the beau- 
tifal letters of the Persian alphabot, and 
round the edges, in a band about five inches 
deep, is another ode. Theo tomb, which is 
probubly about two hundred years old, is 
situated in a sguare enclosure or garden, and 
the ground around is tbickly beset with 
tombs, mostly Hat like that of the poct. 

The finest specimen of monumental archi- 
tecture is the celebrated Taj at Agra, erected 
over the grave of Urjummad Banu Begum, 
called Mumtaz-i-Mahall, or the “ Exalted 
One of the Palace,” tho favourite wife of 
the Emperor Shah Jahan, who died about 
AD. 1629. 'Tho designs and estimates for 
the building are said to have been prepared 
by a Venetian named Geronimo Verroneo 
but the architect died at Lahore before its 
completion, and the work is-supposed to have 
been handed over to a Byzantine Turk. Mr. 
Keene aays that it is certain Austin, the 
French artist, was consulted. Mr. Fergusaon 
gives the following particulars of this re- 
markable building :— 

“ The enclosure, including garden and outer 
court, is a parallelogram of 1,860 feet by more 
tban 1,000 feet. The vuter court, surrounded 
by arcades and adornad by four gatewaya, is 
an oblong, occupying in length the whole 
breadth of the enclosure, and is about 450 
feot deep. The principal gateway leads from 
this court to ihe garden, where the tomb is 
seen framed in an avenue of dark cypress 
trees. The plinth of white marble is 18 feet 
high, and is an exact sguare of 313 fect each 
way, At the four corners stand four colunins 
or towers, each 137 feet high, and crowned 
with a littlo pavilion. The mausoleum itself 
occupies a space of 186 feet sguare, in the 
centre of this larger ayuare, and each of the 
four corners is cut off opposite each of the 
towera. The central dome ia 50 feet in 
diameter by 80 feet in height. On the plat- 
form in front of the juwab, or false mosgue, 
ina tracing of the topmost spine, a gilded 
spike crowning the central dome to the 
height of 30 fcet. The interior is lighted 
from marble-trellised-screen lights above 
and below.”"—Fergusson's History of Archi- 
fecture, vol. ii. p. 693.) (ZIYARAH.) 
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TRADITION. It is the belief of 


all Muhammadans, whether Sunni, Shi'ah, or 
Wahbhahi, that in addition to the revelation 
contamed in the @ur'iin, the Prophet received 
the Wuhy ghair Matlu (lit, “an unread re- 
velation”), whereby he was enabled to give 
authoritative doclarations on religious gues- 
tions, cither moral, ceremonial, or doctrinal. 
Muhammad traditions are therefore supposed 
to bothe uninspired record of inspired say- 
ings, and conseguently occupy a totally dif- 
foront position to what we undorstand by tra- 
ditions in the Christian Church. The Arabic 
words used for these traditions are Hadis 
(enam) pl. Ahadis, “ a saying ", and Sunnah 
(Kum), pl. Sunan “a custom." The word 


Hadis, in its singular form, is now generaliy 
used by both Muhammadan and Christian 
Wwritcers for the collectiong of traditions. 
They are records of what Muhammad did 
(Sunnatu '-fiW), what Muhammad enjoined 
(Sunnatu "-gaul), and that which was done in 
the presence of Muhammad and which he did 
not forbid (Sunnatu 't-tagrir). They also in- 
clude the authoritative sayings and doinga 
of the Companions of the Prophet. 

The following guotations from the Tradi- 
tions as to the sayings of Muhammad on the 
subject of this oral law, will explain the 
position which he intended to assign to it. 

“That which the Prophet of God hath 
made unlawful is like that which God him- 
self hath made s0.” 

“Jam no more than a man, but when I en- 
join anything respecting religion receive it, 
and when I order anytbing absut the affairs 
of the world, then I am nothing more than 
man." 

“ Verily the best word is the word of God, 
and the best rule of life is that delivered by 
Muhammad." 

“Ihave left you two things, and you will 
not stray ae long as you hold them fast, ' 
The one is the book of God, and the other 
the law (sunnah) of His Prophet.” 

“ My sayings do not abrogate the word of 
God, but the word of God can abrogate my 
sayings." 

“ Some of my injunctions abrogate others." 
(Mishkat, book i. ch. vi.) 

Muhammad gave very special injunctions 
respecting the faithful transmission of his 
sayings, for, according to at-Tirmizi, Ibn 
“Abbas relates that Muhammad said: “ Con- 


- vey to other persons none of my words, ex- 


cept those ye know of a surety. Verily he 
who representa my words wrongly shall! find 
a place for himeelf in the fire.” 

But notwithstanding the severe warning 
given by their Prophet, it is admitted by all 
Muslim scholars that very many spurious tra- 
ditiona have been handed down. Abi Da'id 
received only four thousand eight hundred 
traditions out of five hundred thousand, and 
even in this careful selection, he states, that he 
has given “ those which seem to be authentic 
and those which are nearly s0.” (Vide Ibn 
Khallikin, vol. i. p. 590.) 

Ou of forty thousand persons who have 
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been instrumental in handing down tradi- 
tiong, al Bukhari only acknowledges two 
thoneand as reliable authorities. 

In conseguence of the unreliable character 
of the Traditions, the following canons have 
been framed for the reception or rejection 
(vide Nukhbatu (Ragu by Shaikh Shihibu 
'd-Din Ahmad, ed. by Captain N. Lees) :— 

I. With reference to tbe character of those 
who have handed down the tradition :— 

(1) Hadigu 's-Sahih, & genuine tradition, is 
one which has been handed down by truly 
pious persons who have been distinguished 
for their integrity. 

(2) Hadigu '- Hasan, » mediocre tradition, is 
one the narrators of which do not approach 
in moral excellence to those of the Sabih 
clasa. 

(3) Hadigu ':-Za'f, & weak tradition, is one 
whose narrators are of guestionable autho- 


rity, 

ho disputed claims of narrators to these 
tbree classes have proved a fruitful source of 
learned discussion, and very numerous are 
the works written upon the subject, 

II. With reference to the original relators 
of the Hadis :— 

(1) Hadiyu 'I-Marfw', an eralted tradition is 
& saying, oran act, related or performed by 
the Prophet himself and handed down in & 
tradition. 

(2) Hadigu 'I-Maugif, a restricted tradition, 
is & saying or an act related or performed 
by one of the ashdb, or Companions of the 
Prophet. 

(8) Hadigu 'I-Magti', an intersected tradi- 
tion, is a saying or an act related or per- 
formed by one of the Tabi'in, or those who 
conversed with the Companions of the Pro- 

het. 

" IIL With reference to the links in the 
chain of the narrators of the tradition, & 
Hadis is either Muttasil, connected, or Mun- 

afi", disconnected. If the chain of narrators 
$ complete from the time of the first utter- 
ance of the saying or performance of the act 
recorded to the time that it was written down 
by the collector of traditiong, it Is Muttastl: 
but if the chain of narrators is incomplete, it 
is Mungati'. 

IV. Witb reference to the manner in which 
the tradition has been narrated, and trans- 
mitted down from the firat :— 

(» Haditu "-Mutawatir, an undoubted ti a- 
ditlon, is one which is handod down by ve 
many distinct chains of narratore, and whic 
has been always accepted as authentic and 
genuine, no doubt ever having been raised 
against it. The loarned dootors say tbereare 
only five such traditions: but tho oxact num- 
ber is disputed, 

(2) Hadigu 'I-Mashhir, & well-known tradi- 
tion,is one wbich has been handed down by at 
lenat three distinct lines of narrators. It is 
called also Mustafiz, diffused. It is also 
used for a tradition which was at first re- 
corded by one perna, or & few individuals, 
sand afterwards became a popular tradition. 

(8) Hadigu "-Aziz, a rare tradition, is one 
related by only two lines of narrators. 
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(4) Hadigg”!. Gharib, » poor tradition, is one 
related by only one line of narrators. 

(5) Khabaru 'I- Wahid, & single saying, is & 
term also used for & tradition related by one 
person and handed down by one line of 
narrators. It is & disputed point whether 
& Khabar Walid can form the basis of 
Mualim doctrine. 

(65 Hadigu 'I-Mursal (lit, “a tradition let 
loose”), is a tradition which any collector of 
traditions, such as al-Bukhiri and others, 
records with the assertion, “the Apostle of 
God said,” 

(7) Riwayah, is « Hadis which commences 
with the worda “it 1s related,” without the 
anthority bei iven. 

(8) Hadigu "-Mauzu', an invented tradition, 
is one the untruth of which is beyond dispute. 

The following is & specimen of a kadig, as 
given in the collection of at-Tirmizi, which 
will exemplify the way in which & tradition 
is recorded :— 

« Abu Kuraib said to us (haddaga-na) that 
Ibrahim ibn Yusuf ibn Abi Ishig said to us 
(baddaga:ma), from (an) his fatber, from ('an) 

ba Ishig, from (“an) Tulit& ibu Musirif, 
that he said, I havo heard (sams'tu), from 
“Abdu 'r-Rahmin ibn Ausajah, that ho said 
(agita), I have hoard Genta) from Bari 
ibn “Azib that ho said (yagiilu) I have beard 
(sami'tu) that the Propbet said, Whoever 
#hall give in charity a milch cow, or silver, 
ora leathern bottle of water, it aball be 
egual to the freeing of a slave." 


The Honourable Syed Ahmed Khan Baha- 
dar, O.S.L, an educated Muhammadan gen- 
tleman, in an Eway on Mokammedan 'radi- 
tions, gives the following information :— 


The Style of Composition employed in the 

imparting of a Traditicn. 

For the purpose of oxpressing how « tra- 
dition had ben communicated from one per- 
son to another, certain introductory verbal 
forms were seleocted by duly guslified per- 
aons, and it was incumbent upon every one 
about to nsrratea tradition, to commence by 
tbat particular forma Pa arya to tho said 
tradition, and this was done with the view of 
securing for each tradition the guantum of 
credit to which it might be justly entitled. 

These introductory verbal forms are as 
follow : (LX) lifam “ He said to mo" (2) &xartas 

ih “I henrd him saying”: (B) 3 ju “Ho 
told me”: Hd SI “He related to me” 


(5) yes “ Ho informed me”: (6) ULe! “He 
informed me" (7) yg “ From.” 

The first four introductory forms wore to 
beunsed only in the case of an original nar- 
rator communicating the very words of the 
tradition to the next one below bim. The 
fifth and sixth insroductory verbal forms 
were used when a narrator inguired of the 
narrator immediately above him whether 
such or such a facs, or circumstance, was or 
was not correct. he last formis not suf- 
fioiently oxplicit, ana the conseguence is that 
it cannot be dowasi Lu which of the two per- 
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sons tbe tradition related belongs, s0 that 
unless other facte be brought to bear upon it, 
it cannot be satisfactorily proved whether 
there be any other persone, one, or more 
than one, intermediary between the two nar- 
rators. As to any external facts that might 
prove what was reguired to be known, the 
lsarned are divided in their opinions. 

First: If it be known of & certainty that 
the narrator is not notorious for fraudu- 
lently omitting the names of other parties 
forming links in the phsin of narration, and 
wbo also lived at such a time and in such a 
locality that it was possible, although not 
proved, that they visited each other, then it 
might be taken for granted that there were 
1 other narrators intermediary between these 

wo. 

Secondly: Other learned anthoritios add 
that it must be proved that they visited each 
other, at least once in their lifo-time. 

Thirdly: Others assert that it must be 
proved that they remained together for such 
& time as would be sufficient to enable them 
to learn the tradition, one from the other. 

Fourthly : Some hold that it must be proved 
that one of them really learned the tradition 
from the other. 


Degree of' Authenticity of the Narrators as 
judged by Iheir Aoguirements. 


The associates of the Prophet, and those 
persone- who lived immediately after them, 
used to relate, with the exception of the 
Gur'in, the sense of the Prophet's words in 
their own language, unless thay had to use 
some phbrases containing prayere, Or when 
they had to point out to others the very 
words of the Prophet. It is natural to sup- 
pose that deeply-lenrned persons would them- 
selvos understand and deliver, to others, the 
sense of the sayings better than persons of 
inferior parts, and therefore narrators have 
been divided into seven grades. 

First: Persona highly conspicuous for their 
learning and legal acgnirements, 28 well as 
for their retentive memory. Such persons 
are distinguisbed by the title o ni 
Sereal! 4'immatu "- Hadis, thatis “ Loaders 
in Hadis." 

Second: Persons who, as to their knowledge, 
take rank after the first, and who but very 
rarely committed aah mistake. 

Third : Persons who have made alterations 
in the pure religion of the Prophet, without 
carrying them to extremes' by aan but 
respecting whose integrity and honesty there 
is no doubt. 

Fourth: Persons respecting whor nothing 
is known. 

Fifth : Persons who have made alterations 
in the pure religion of the Prophet, and, 
actuated by prejudice, have carried them to 
6xtremes. 

Sixth: Persons who are rtinaciously 
sceptical, and bave not & retentive memory. 

Seventh : Persons who are notorious for 
inventing apurious traditione. Learned di- 
vines are of opinion that the traditions related 
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by persons of the first three classes should 
be scoepted as true, according to their re- 
spective merits, and also that traditions re- 
lated by persona coming under the three last 
classes should be, at once, entirely rejected : 
and that the traditions related by persons of 
the fourth class, should be passed over un- 
noticed so long as the narrator remained 
unknown. 
Causes of Difference among Traditions. 

We shonld not be justified in concluding 
that, whenever a difference is met with in 
traditione, these Iatter are nening more 
than 80 many mere inventione and fabrica- 
tions of the narrstore, since, berides the 
fabrication of hadis, there are also other 
natural causes which might occasion sach 
differences and we shall now consider those 
natural causes which produce such variety 
among hadis. 

(1) A misunderstanding of the real sense 
of the saying of the Prophet. 

(2) Difference of the opinions of two nar- 
rators in understanding the trus sense ot the 
Pelan saying. 

(8) Inability to enunciate cleariy the sense 
of the Prophot's saying. 

(4) Failure of memory on the ot the 
narrator—in conseguence of whic he either 
left out some portion or portions of the Pro- 
phet's saying, or mixed up together the 
meanings of two different hadis. 

(5) Explanation of any portion of the 
hadis given by the narrator, with the inten- 
tion of ita being ensily understood by the 
party hearing it, but unfortunately mistaken 
by the latter for an actual portion of the 
hadig itself. 

(6) @uotations of certain of the Prophet's 
words by the narrator, for the purpana of 
supporting his own narration, while the 
hearers of th6 narration erroneonsly took the 
mhole of it as being the Prop et's own 
words. 

(7) Traditions borrowed from the Jews 
erroneonsly taken to be the words of the 
Prophet, and the difference existing between 
such Jewish traditions was thus transferred 
to those of the Muhammadans. The stories 
of ancient persons and early prophets, with 
which our histories and commentaries are 
filled, aro all derived from these sources. 

(8) The difference wbich is naturaily 
cansed in the continusl transmission oa 
tradition by oral communication, 88 it 
been in ths case of traditions having mira- 
oles for their subjeot-matter. 

(9) The varione statos and circumstanoes 
In which the different narrators SAW the 
Prophet. 


Apocryphal Hadit. 


There exists no doubt respecting the oir- 
cumstance of certain persons having fabri- 
cated some hadis in the Prophet's name. 
Those who perpetrated 20 impudent a for- 
gery were men of the following descrip- 
tiong :— 

(1) Persone desirous of introducing some 
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raiseworthy custom among the public, forged : 


hadig in order to secure succesf, Such 
fabriestion is restricted exclusively to those 
hadis which treat of the advantages and 
benefits which reading the @ur'in and pray- 


ing procure to any one, both in this world ' 


and the next, which show how reciting pas- 
sages from the @ur'in cures overy disease, 


etc.: the real object of such frauds being to 
lead the public into the habit of reading the | 


Gur'in and of praying. Acoording to our 
religiun, the perpetrators of such Irnuds, or 
of any others, stand in the list of sinners. 

(2) Preachers, with a view of collecting 
large congregations around them, and of 
amuaing their hearers, invented many tradi- 
tione, such traditions being only those which 
describe the state and condition of paradise 
and of hell, as well as the state and condition 
of the soul after death, etc., in order to 
awaken the fear of God's wrath and the hope 
of salvation. 

(8) Those persons who made alterations in 
the religion of the Prophet, and who, urged 
by their prejudices, carried the same to ex- 
tremes, and who, for the purpose of success- 
fully confronting their controversial anta- 
gonists, forged such traditions in order to 
favour their own interested views. 

, Unbelievers who maliciously coined 
and circulated spurious hadig. Lesrned men, 
however, have greatly exerted themselves in 
order to discover such fabricated:traditiona, 
and have written many works upon the sub- 
jeot, laying down rules for nscertaining false 
traditions and for distinguishing them from 
genuine ones. 

The modes of procedure were as followa : 
Such 3 arie examined the very words em- 
ployed in such traditions, ns well aa their 
style of compositionj they compared the con- 
tents of each hadis with the commands and 
injunctions contained in the @ur'in, with 
those religious doctrines and dogmas that 
have been deduced from the Gur'in, and 
With those hadig which have been proved to 
be genuinej they investigated the nature of 
the import of such traditions, as to whether 
it was unressonable, improbable, or impos- 
sible. 

It will, therefore, be evident that the hadis 
considered as genuine by Muhammadans, 
must indispensably possess the following 
Characters: The narrator must have plainly 
and distinctly mentioned that such and such 
a thing was either said or done by the Pro- 
phet, the chain of narrators from the last 
link up to the Prophet, must be unbroken : 
the subject related must have come under 
the'actual ken of its first narratora, every 
one of the narrators, from the last up to the 
Prophet, must have been persons conspicuous 
for their piety, virtue, and honesty, every 
narrator must have received more than one 
hadis from the narrator immedintely pre- 
ceding him: every one of the narrators must 
be conspicuous for his learning, 80 that he 
migbt be safely presumed to be competent 
both to understand correctly, and faithfully 
deliver to others. the sense of the tradition : 
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the import of the tradition must not be con- 
trary to the injunctiona contained in the 
@ur'in, or to the religious doctrines deduced 
from that Book, or to the traditions proved 
to be correct, and the nature of the import 
of the tradition must not be such as persons 
might hesitate in accepting. 

Any tradition thus proved genuine can be 
made the basis of any religious doctrine : but 
notwithstanding this, another objection may 
be raised against it, which is, that this tradi- 
tion is the statement of one person only, and 
therefore, cannot, properly, be believed in 
implicitly. For obviating this, three grades 
have been again formed of the hadis provred 
as genuine. These three grades are the fol- 
lowing: 51 z8 Mutawatir, yyetwe Mashhiir, and 
Ka Ikhabar-i- Ahad, 

Mutawitir is an appellation given to those 
hadis only that have always been, from the 
time of the Prophet, ever afterwards recog- 
nised and accepted by every associate of the 
Prophet, and every learned individual, as 
authentic and genuine, and to which no one 
has raised any objection. All learned Mu- 
hammadan divines of every period have 
declared that the @ur'in only is the Hadis 
Mutawitir, but some doctors have declared 


. certain other hadis also to be Mutawitir, the 


number, however, of such hadis not excsed- 
ing five. Such are the traditions that are 
implicitly believed and ougbt to be religiously 
observed, 

Alashhir is a title given to those traditions - 
that, in every age, have been believed to be 
genuine, by some learned persons. These are 
the traditions which are found recorded in 
the best works that treat of them, and, 
having been generally accepted as genuine, 
form the nucleus of some of the Muslim doc- 
trines. 

Khabar-i-Ahad (or hadis related by one 
person), is an appellation given to traditions 
that donot possess any of the gualities be- 
longing to the traditione of the first two 
grades. Opinions of the learned are divided 
whether or not they can form the basis of 
any religious doctrine. 

Persons who undertook the task of collect- 
ing traditions bad neither time nor opportu- 
nity for examining and investigating all the 
above particulars, and some of them col- 
lected together whataoever came under their 
notice, while others collected only those 
Whose narrators were acknowledged to be 
trustworthy and honest persons, lenving en- 
tirely upon their readers the task of investi- 
gating and examining all the above mentioned 
particulars, as well as of deciding their com- 
parative merita, their genuincness, and the 
guantum of credit due to them. 


There is some difference of opinion as to 
who first attempted to collect the traditions, 
and to compile them in a book. Some say 
“Abdu 'I-Malik ibn Juraij of Makkah, who 
died A.H 150, whilet others assert that the 
collection, which is still extant, by the Imam 
Malik, who died A.H. 179, was the first collec- 
tion. The work by Imam Milik is still held 
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in very great esteem, and although not gene- 
raliy included among the standard sir, it is 
believed by many to be the source from 
whence & great portion of their materials are 
derived. 

The following are the Sihahu 's-Sittah, or 
“six correct” books, received by Sunni 
Muslims :— 

3 Muhammad Isms'i! al-Bukhari, A.H. 


2) Muslim ibnu '-Hajjaj, A.H. 261. 
8) Abi "Isi Muhammad, at-Tirmizi, A.H: 


4) Abi Da'ud as-Sajistani, A.H. 275. 
2 5) Abu “Abdi 'r-Rahman an-Nasd'i, A.H. 


(8) Abi “Abdi 'Ilah Muhammad Lbn Majah, 
A.H. 278. 

According to the Jthafu 'n-Nubala', thore 
are as many as 1,465 collections of traditions 
in existence, although the six already re- 
corded are the more generally used amongst 
the Sunnis. 

Itis often stated by European writers that 
the Shi'ahs reject the Traditions. This is 
not correct. The Sunnis arrogate to them- 
selves the title of Traditionistas but the 
Shi'abs, althongh they do not sccept the col- 
lections of traditions as made by the Sunnis, 
receive five collections of Ahadis, upon which 
their system of law, both civil and religious, 
is founded. 

4 The Kafi, by Abu Ja'far Muhammad 
ibn Ya'gab, A.H. 829. 

(2) The nela needs (-Fagih, by 

' Bhaikh 'Ali, x.a. 881. 

(8) The Tahzib, by Sbaikh Abi Ja'far 
. Muhammad ibn "Ali ibn Husain, A.E. 466. 

(4) The Istibsar, by the same author. 

(3 The Nahju -Balaghah, by Saiyid ar- 
Rari, A.H. 406. 

There are many stories which illustrate 
the importance the Companions of the Pro- 
phet attached to Sunnah. The Khalifah 
“Umar looked towarda the black stone at 
Makkah, and said, “By God, I know that 
thou art only a& stone, and canst grant no 
benefit, canst do no harm. If I had not 
known that the Propbet kissed thee, I would 
not have done 80, but on account of that I do 
it” Abdu 'Ilah ibn “Umar was seen riding 
his camel round and round a certain place. 
In answerto an inguiry as to his reason for s0 
doing, he said: “I know not, only I have seen 
the Prophet do 80 here.” Ahmad ibn Hanbal 
is said to have been appointed on account 
of the care with which he observed the Sun- 
nah. One day when sitting in an assembly, he 
alone of all present observed some formal 
custom @uthorised by the practice of tbe 
Prophet. Gabriel at once appeated and in- 
formed him that now, and on account of his 
act, he was appointed an Imim. And on 
another ocoasion it is said this great tradi- 
tionist would not even eat water-melons, 
because, although he knew the Prophet ate 
them, he could not learn whether he ate 
them with or without the rind, or whether he 
broke, bit or cut them: and he forbade a 


woman, who guestioned him us to the pro- ! 
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priety of the act, to spin by the light of 
torches passing in the streets by night, be- 
cause the Prophet bad not mentioned that it 
was lawful to do 80. 

The modern Wahhibis being, for the most 
part, followers of Ibn Hanbal, attach great 
importance to the teaching of the Traditions, 
and have therefore cuused a revival of this 
branch of Muslim literature. (wamaasi.) 

We are indebted to Sir William Muir'a 
Introduction to the Life of Mahomet, for the 
following :— 

““Mahometan tradition consists of the say- 
ings of the friends and followers of the Pro- 
phet, handed down by & real or supposed 
chain of narrators to the period when they 
were collected, recorded, and classified. The 
process of transmission was for the most part 
oral. It may be aketched as follows. 

“« After the death of Mahomet, the main 
employment of his followers was arms. The 
pursuit of pleasure, and the formal round of 
religious observancen, filled up the interstices 
of active life, but afforded scanty exercise for 
the higher faculties of the mind. The tedium 
of long and irksome marches, and the Iaz 
intervals from one campaign to another, fell 
listlessiy upon & simple and semi-barbarous 
race, “These intervals were occupied, and 
that tedium beguiled, chiefiy by calling up 
the past in familiar conversation or more for- 
mal discourse. On what topic, then, would 
the early Moslems more enthusiastically des- 
cant than on the acts and sayings of that 
wonderful man who had called them into ex- 
istence as a@ conguering nation, and had 
placed in their hands ' the keys both of this 
world and of Paradise? 

« Thus the converse of Mahomet's followers 
would be much about him. The majesty of 
his character gained greainess by contempla- 
tions and, as time removed him farther and 
fartber from them, the lineaments of the mya- 
terious mortal who was wont to hold familiar 
intercourse with the messengers of heaven, 
rose in dimmer, but in more gigantic propor- 
tions, The mind was uncorisciously led on to 
think of him as endowed with supernatural 
power, and ever surroundod by supernatural 
agency. Here was the material out of which 
Tradition grew luxuriantly. Whenever there 
was at hand no standard of fact whereby 
these recitals may be tested, the memory was 
aided by the unchecked efforts of the imagi- 
nation: and as days rolled on, the latter 
element gained complete ascendancy. 

“Such is the result which the lapse of time 
would naturally have upon the minds and 
tho narratives of the As-hdb or ' COMPANIONS 
of Mahomet, more especially of those who 
were young when he died. And then another 
race sprang up who had never seen the Pro- 
phet, who looked up to his contemporaries 
with a superstitious reverence, and who ldis- 
tened to their stories of him as to the tidinge 
uf a messenger from the other world. 'Is it 
anna father of Abdallab! that thoa hast 

een with Mahomet?' was the guestion ad- 
dressed by a pious Moslem to Hodzeifa, in tho 
mosgue of Kufa: "didst thou really see the 
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Erat, and wert thou on familiar terms 
with him?'—' Son of my uncle! it is indeed 
ae thon sayest.'—( And how wert thou wont 
to behave towarda the Prophet?'—' Verily, 
We used to labour hard to plesse him.'— 
“Well, by the Lord!' exolaimed the ardent 
listener, "had I been but alive in his time, I 
would not have allowed him to put his blessed 
foot upon the earth, but would have borne 
him on my shoulders wherever he listed.' 
(Hishami, p. 295.) Upon another occasion, 
the youthful Obeida listened to & Companion 
Who was reciting before an assembly how 
the Prophet's haad was ahaved at the Pil- 
grimage, and the hair distributed amongst 
his followers: the eyes of the young man 
glistened as the speaker procended, and he 
Interrupted him with the impatient exclama- 
tion,—' Wonld that I had oven a single one of 
those blessed bairs! I would cherish it for 
ever, and apaga it beyond all the gold and 
silver in the world." (Kdtib al Weekidi, 
p: 279.) Such were the natural feelings of 
ond devotion with which the Prophet came 
to be regarded by the followers of the ' Com- 
nions. 

“" As tho talo of the Oompanions was thus 
taken up by their followers, distance began 
to invest it with an increasing charm, while 
the products of living faith and warm imagi- 
nation were being faat debased by supereti- 
tious credulity. This second generation are 
termed in the of the patriotic loro 
of Arabia, Tebitn, or ' Suconssona,' Here and 
there a Companion survived till near the end 
of the first century : but, for all prsotical pur- 
poses, they had off the stage before 
the commencement of its last guarter. Their 
first Successors, who were in some measure 
also their contemporaries, fourished in the 
latter balf of the same century, though some 
of the oldest may have survived for a time 
in the second, 

“ Meanwhile & new cause was at work, 
which gave to the tales of Mahomet's com- 
panions a fresh and an adventitious impor- 
tance, 

“ The Arabs,a simple and unsophisticated 
race, found in the Coran ample provisions for 
the regulation of all their affairs, religious, 
social, and political. But the aspect of Islam 
soon underwent a mighty change. Soarcely 
was the Propbet dead when his followers 
issued forth from their barren peninsula, 
armed with the warrant of the Coran to im- 
pose the faith of Mahomet upon all the 
nstions of the earth. Within s century they 
had, asa firat step to this universal subjuga- 
tion, conguered every land that intervened 
between the banks of the Oxus and the far- 
thest shores of Northern Africa and of Spain : 
and had enrolled the great majority of their 
peoples under tbe standard of the Coran, 

his vast empire differed widely indeed from 
the Arabia of Mahomet's times and that 
which well sufficed for the patriarchal sim- 
Plicity and limited social system of the early 
Arabs, became utterly inadeguate for the 
hourly multiplying wants of their descendants. 
Orowded cities, like Fostit, Kufi, and Damas- 
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cus, reguired an elaborate compilation of 
laws for tho guidance of their courta of jus- 
tice: new political relations demanded & 
system of international egnity : the ' specula- 
tions of a people before whom literature was 
preparing to throw open her arena, and the 
controversies of eager factions upon nice 
points of Mahometan faith, were impatient of 
the narrow limits which confined them : —all 
called loudly for the enlargement of the 
scanty and naked dogmas of the Coran, and 
for the development of its defective code of 
ethics. 

“And yet it was the cardinal prinoiple of 
early Islam, that the standard of Law, of 
Theology, and of Politics, was the Coran and 
the Ooran alone. By it Mahomet himself 
ruled: to it in his teaching he always re- 
ferred, from it he professed to derive his 
Opinions, and upon it to ground his decisione. 

be, the Messenger of the Lord, and the 
Founder of the faith, was thus bound by the 
Coran, much more were. the Caliphs, his un- 
inspired subatitutes. New and unforeseon 
Circumstances were continually arising, for 
which the Coran contained no provision. It 
no longer sufficed for ita original object. 
How then were its deficiencies to be sup- 
plied ? 

“The diflculty was resolved by ado: 
the Ovsrom or ' Sunwat' of Mahomet, that is. 
his sayings and his practice, as a supplement 
to the Uoran. The recitals regarding the 
life of the Prophet now acguired an unlooked- 
for value. Ae had never held himself to be 
infallible, except when directly inspired of 
God, but this new doctrine assumed that & 
heavenly and un guidance pervaded 
every word and action of his prophetic life. 
Tradition was thusinvested with the force of 
law,and with some of the anthority of inapi- 
ration. It was in great measure owing to 
the rise of this theory, that, during the first 
century of Islam, the cumbrous recitals of 
tradition s0 far ontstripped the dimensions ot 
reality, 'The prerogative now claimed for 
Tradition stimulated the growth of fabri- 
cated evidence, and led to the preservation of 
every kind of story, spurious or real, touch- 
ing the Prophet. Before the close of the 
century it had imparted an almost incredible 
impulse to the search for traditions, and had 
in fact given birth to the new profession of 
Collectors. Men devoted their lives to the 
business. They travelled from city to city, 
and from tribe to tribe, over the whole Maho- 
metan world: sought out by personsl inguiry 
every vestige of Mahomet's biography yet 
lingering among the Companions, the Succes- 
sors, and their descendants: and committed 
to writing the tales and reminiscences with 
which they used to edify their wondering and 
admiring suditors. 

“The work, however, too closely affected 
the public interesta, and the political aspect 
of the empire, to be left entirely to private 
and individual zeal. About a hundred years 
after Mahomet, the Caliph Omar IL issued 
circular orders for the formal collection of 
all extant traditions. (He committed to Abu 
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Bacr ibn Muhammad the task of com iling all 
the traditions he could meet with. his tra- 
ditionist died A.H. 120, aged 84. Sprenger's 
Mohammed, p 67.) The task thus begun 
continued to be vigorouely prosecuted, but we 
ossess no suthentic remains of any compi- 

tion of an earlier date than the middle or 
end of the second century. Then, indeed, 
ample materials had been amassed, and they 
have been handed down to us both in the 
shape of Biographies and of general Collec- 
tione, which bear upon every imaginable 
point of Mahomet's c aracter, and detail the 
minutest incidents of his life. 

“Ik thus appesrs that the traditions we 
now posses3 remained generally in an unre- 
corded form forat least the greater partofa 
century. It is not indeed denied that some 
of Mahomet's sayings may possibly have been 
noted down in writing during his life-time, 
and from that source copied and propagated 
afterwarda. We say possibly, for the evidence 
in favour of any such record is meagro, sus- 
picious, and contradictory. The few and un- 
certain statements of this nature may have 
owed their origin to the authority which a 
habit of the kind would impart to the name 
of a Companion, supposed to have practised 
ik... Ibis hardiy possible that, if the cus- 
tom had prevailed of writing down Mabo- 
met's sayings during his life, we should not 
have had freguent intimation of the fact, with 
notices of the writers, and special references 
to the nature, contents, and peculiar autho- 
rity of their records. But no such references 
or guotations are anang to be found. It 
cannot be objected that the Arabn trusted 80 
implicitly to their memory that they regarded 
oral to be us suthoritative A8 recorded nar- 
ratives, and therefore wonld take no note of 
the Iatter: for we seo that Omar was afraid 
lest even the Coran, believed by him to be 
divine and itself the subject of heavenly care, 
should become defective if left to the memory 
of man. Just as little wei ht, on the other 
hand, should be silowed to the tradition that 
Mahomet prohibited his followers from noting 
down his words, though it is is not easy to 
see how that tradition could have gained 
currency at all, had it been the regular and 
constant practice of any persons to record 
his sayings. The truth appears to be that 
there was in reality no such practice: and 
that the story of the prohibition, though spu- 
rious, embodies the after-thought of serious 
Mahometans as to what Mahomet wou 
have said, had he foroseen the loose and fa- 
bricated stories that sprang UP, and the real 
danger his people would fall into of allowing 
Tradition to supersede the Coran. The erils 
of Tradition were, in truth, 28 little thought 
of as its value was perceived, till many years 
after Mahomet's death. 

“ But even were we to admit all that has 
been advanced, it would prove no taore than 
that some of the Companions used to keep me- 
moranda of the Prophet's sayings. Now, un- 
lesa it be possible to connect such memoranda 
with extant Tradition, the concession would 


be useless. But it is not, as far as I know, 
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demonstrable of any single tradition or class 
of traditions now in existence, that they were 
copied from such memoranda, or have been 
derived in any way from them. To prove, 
therefore, that some traditions were at first 
recorded, will not belp us to & knowledge 
of whether any of these still exist, or to 
discrimination of them from others resting on 
a purely oral basis. The very most that 
conld be urged from the premises is, that our 
present collections may contain some tradi- 
tions founded upon & recorded O and 
handed down in writing: but we are unable 
to single out any individual tradition and 
make such affirmation regarding it (The 
entire mass of extant tradition rests in this 
respect on the same uncertain ground, and 
the uncertainty of any one portion (apart 
from internal evidence of robability) attaches 
egually to the whole. We cannot with con- 
fidence, or even with the least show of likeli- 
hood, affirm of any tradition that it was re- 
corded till nearly the end of the first century 
of the Hegira. 

“ Wo see, then, how entirely tradition, as 
now possessed by us, reats its sutbority on 
the memory of those who handedit down: and 
how dependent therefore it must have been 
upon their convictions and their prejudices. 
For, in addition so the common frailty of 
human recollection which renders tradi- 
tional evidence notoriousl infirm, and to the 
errors or exaggerations W ich always distort 
& narrative transmitted orally thro h many 
Wwitnesses, there exist throughout Mahometan 
Tradition abundant indicatione of actual fa- 
bricationz and there ma everywhere be 
traced the indirect but not less powerful and 
dangerous influence of & silently working 
bias, which insensibly gavo its colour and ite 
shape to all the stories of their Prophst tres- 
sured up in the memories of the believers. 


. . . . . 


« That the Collectors of Tradition rendered 
an important service to Islam, and even to 
history, cannot be doubted. The vast food 
of tradition, poured forth from every guarter 
of the Moslem empire, and daily gathering 
volume from innumerable tributaries, was 
composed of the most heterogeneous ele- 
ments : without the labours of the tradi- 
tionists it must soon have formed a chaotic 
sea, in which truth and error, fact and fable, 
wonld have mingled together in undistin- 
guishable confusion. Itis a legitimate infe- 
rence from the foregoing sketch, that Tradi- 
tion, in the second century, embraced a large 
element of truth. That even respectably 
derived traditions often contained much that 
was exaggorated and fabulous, is an egually 
fair conclusion. It is proved by the testi- 
mony of the Collectors t emselves,that thou- 
sands and tens of thousands were current 
in their times, which possessed not even & 
shadow of authority. The mass may be 
likened to the image in Nebuchadneszar's 
dream, formed by the unnstural union of 
gold, of silver, of the baser metals, and of 
clay: and here the more valuable parts were 
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fast commingling hopelessly with the bad.” | 


TBANSMIGRATION 


uir's Life M 
Sa OT 


TRANSMIGRATION OF 80ULS. 


(ranasoxe) 


TREATY. Arabic 'Ahd (3g2). The 
observance of treaties is enjoined in the 
Gur'in (Sirah viii. 585 ix. 4): but if peace 
be made with aliens for a specitled term (e.g. 
ten Pala and afterwards the Muslim leader 
ahall perceive that it is most advantageous 
for the Muslim interest to break it, he may 
in that case lawfully renew the war, after 
giving the enemy due notice. dapa, vol, 

, 3 151, Arabic edition, vol. ii. p. 428. 
he negotiations between John the Chris- 
tian prince of Ailah, are an interesting inci- 
dent in the life of Muhammad, as indicating 
the spirit of Islam, inita early history, towards 
Ohristianity. In the first place, Muhammad 
addressed to John the following letter :— 

« To John (Yahya), the son of Rabah, and 
the chiefs of the tribe of Ailah. Peace be 
unto you! Praise be to God, besides whom 
there is no God. I will not fight against you 
until I receive an answer to this letter. Be- 
lisve, or else pay tribute (jizyah). Be obe- 
dient unto God and to His Apostle. Receive 
the embasay of God's Apostle, and honour 
them, and olothe them with excellent vest- 
menta, and not with inferior raiment. Spe- 
cially honour Hirig ibn Zaid, for as long as 
my messengers are pleased, 80 am I likowise. 
Yo know the tribute. If ye desire security 
by son and by land, obey God and His Apostle, 
and you will be defended from every attack, 
whethor by Arab or by foreigner. But if you 
oppose God and His Apostie, I will not accept 
& single thing from you until I have fought 
against you, and have slain your men, and 
have taken captive your women and children. 
For, in tratb,t am doa Apostle. Believe in 
God and in His Apostle, as you do in the 
Messiah the son of Mary for truly he is the 
Word of God, and I believe in him as an apostle 
of God. Submit, then, before trouble reaches 
you. I commend this embassy to you. Give 
to Harmalah three measures of barley, for 
Harmalah hath indeed interceded for you. As 
for me, if it were not forthe Lord and for this 
intercession, I would not have sent any em- 
bassy to you, until you had been brought 
face to face with my army. But now sub- 
mit to my embassy, and God will be your 
protector, as well as Muhammad and all his 
followers, This embassy doth consist of 
Bhurahbil, and Ubaiy, and Harmalah, and 
Hirig ibn Zaid.- Unto you is the protection 
of God and of his Apostle. If you submit, 
then peace be unto you, and convey the 
people of Magnah back to their land,” 

AA Dn reseipt of this message, John has- 
tere" to Muhammad's camp, where he was 
reosived with kindness : and having made sub- 
mission and having agreed to pay tribute of 
900 dinirs & year, the following treaty was 
ratified :— | 

"In the nume of God, the Merciful, the ' 


met, vol £., Intro. p. 
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Gracions. A treaty of Peace from God, and 
from Muhammad the Apostle of God, granted 
unto Yahya ibn Riibah and unto the tribe of 
Ailah. For them who stay at home and for 
those who travel abroad, there is the security 
of God and the security of Muhammad the 
Apostle of God, and for all who are with 
them, whether they belong to Syria, or to al- 
Yaman, or to the sea-coast. Whoso breaketh 
this treaty, his wealth shall not save him: 
it shall be the fair prize of whosoever shall 
Sapture him. It shall not be lawful to 
hinder the men of Ailah from going to the 
springs which they have bitherto used, nor 
from any journey they may desire to make, 
Whether by land or by sea. This is the wri. 
ting of Juhaim and Shurahbil by the command 
of the Apostle of God.” (roLrrarion.) 


TRIBUTE. (JI8AD, JrzYAH, TAXA- 
TION, TRRATY.) 


TRINITY. Arabic Taglig (“x74), 

“ Holy Trinity,” ag-Saligu (-Agdas (eng 

1). The references to the doctrihe of 

the Holy Trinity in the @ur'in ocour in two 

Sirabs, both of them composed by Muham- 

mad towards the close of his career at al- 
Madinah 


Sirah iv. 169: “ Believe, therefore, in God 
and His apostles, and say not ' Three.” 

dirah v. 77: “ They misbelieve who say, 

€ Verily God is the third of three." . ,, The 

Messiah, the Son of Mary, is only a prophet, 


» . and his mother was a conf' : 
both ate food.” Bai 
Sirah v. 116: “ And when God ahall say, 


“O Jesus son of Mar 
mankind: Take me 
Gods besides God?” 
Al-Baigiwi, in his remarks on Surah iv. 
169, says, the Obristians made the Trinity 
consist of Allah, al-Masik, and Ma: m3 and 
Jalilu 'd-din takes the same viow. Al- 
Baizawi, however, refers to a view taken of 
the Trinity, by some Christians in his day, 
who explained it to be, 4b, Father, or the 
Essence of God: Ibn, Son, or the Knowledge 
of God: and Ruhu 'I- Gudsz, the Life of God. 
In a work guoted in the Kashfu '2-Gunin, 
entitled al-Insanu 'I-Kamil (written by the 
Shaikh “Abdu 'l-Karim ibn Ibrahim al Jili, 
lived am. 767-811) it is said that when the 
Christians found that there was at the com- 
mencement of the Injil the superscription 
gi , IN pat Le “In the name of the 
bear and Son,' they took the words in their 
natural meaning, and (thinking it ought to bo 
4b, father, Umn, mother, and Tb won) un- 
deratood by Ab, the Spirit, by Umm, ary, 
and by Ibn, Jesus: and on this account they 
said, Salizu Salagatin, 1.e. "(God is) the third 
of three” (Sirah v. 77.) But they did not 
understand that by 4b is meant God Most 
High, by Umm, the Mahiyatu I-Haga'ig, or 
“ Essenceof Truth" ( Guidditas veritatum), and 
by /in, the Book of God, which is called te 
ujudu "-Mutlag, or " Absolute Existence,' 
being an emanation of the Essence of Truth, 
as itisimpliedin the words uf the Gur'an, 


» hast thon said unto 
and my mother as two 
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Sarah xii. 9: (And with him is the Ummu 
"Kitab, or the Motber of the Book.' " 

In the Ghiyasu 'I-Lughat, in loco, it is said 
the Nazarenes (Nasara) say there are three 
nganim, or principlea, namely, wujud (entity), 
hayat Oife), and 'ilm (knowledge) : and also Ab 

Father), /bn (Son), and Rihu N-Guds (Holy 
Spirit). (INJIL, JEBUS, dana 

It 'is evident neither N uhammad nor 
his followers (eithor immediate or remote), 
had any truc conception of the Catholie doc- 
trine of the Trinity, but the elimination of the 
Holy Spirit from the Trinity is not strange, 
when we remember that Muhammad was 
under the impression that the angel Gabriel 
was the Holy Ghost. 


As the doctrine of the Holy Trinitv is one 
of several stumbling-blocks to the Muslira's 
reception of Christianity, we cannot refrain 
from gnoting Charles Kingsley's words ad- 
dressed to Thomas Cooper on the subject 
(vol. 1. p. 311) :— 

«They will say ' Three in one "is contrary 
to sense and experience. Answer, “ That is 
your ignorance." Every comparative anato- 
mist will tell you the exact contrary, that 
among the most common, though the most 

azzling phenomena, is multiplicity in unity 
—divided life in the same individual of every 
extraordinary variety of case. That distinc- 
tion of persons with unity of individuality 
(what the old schoolmen properly called sub- 
stance)is to be met with in some thousand 
apecies of animals, e.g. all the compound 
polypes, and that the soundest physiologista, 
like Huxley, are compelled to talk of these 
animals in metaphysic terms, just as para- 
doxical as, and almost identical with, those 
of the theologian. Ask them then, whether 
granting one primordial Being who has con- 
ceived and made all other beings, it is absurd 
to suppose in Him, some law of pita MA 
in unity, analogous to that on which He has 
constructed so many millions of His crea- 
tures. 

. . Lj . . 

“But my heart demands the Trinity, as 
much as my reason. 1 want to be sure that 
God cares for us, that God is our Father, 
that God has interfered, stooped, sacrificed 
Himself for us. I do not merely want to love 
Christ—a Christ, some creatiun or emanation 
of God's—whose will and character, for 
aught I know, may be different from God's. 
I want to love and honour the absolute, 
abyamal God Himseli, and none otber will 
antiaiy me: and in the doctrine cf Christ 
being co-egual and co-eternal, sent by, saori. 
ficed by, 8 Father, tbat He might do His 
Father's will, 1 find it and no puzsling texta, 
like those you guoto, shali rob mo of that 
rest for my heart, that Christ is the exaot 
counterpart of Him in whom we live, 
move, and have our being." 


TROVES, Arabic lugtah (408), 
signifes property which a person finds on 
the ground, and takes away for the purpose 
of preserving it in the manner of as trust. A 
trove under ten dirhams must be advertised 
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for some days, or ae long ss he may deem 


| expedients but if it exceed ten dirhams in 


value, he must advertise it for a year. 
(Hamilton's Hidayah, vol ii. p. 266.) 


TRUMPET. Arabic sir (ye). 
According to the Gur'in, Sirah xxxix. 68, 
the trumpet at the Day of Resarrection 
shall be blown twice. “The trumpet shall 
be blown (first), and those who are in the 
heavens and in the earth shall swoon (or 
die), save whom God pleases. Then it sha) 
be blown again, and, lo! they shall rise again 
and look on.” 

Al-Baiziwi says there will only be these 
two blasta, but Traditionists assert there will 
ba three. The blast of consternation, the blast 
of eramination, and the blast of resurrection, 
for an account of which, see the article on 
RESURRECTION. 


TUBBA' (ad). A tribe of Himya- 
rite Arabs, whose kings were called Tubba', 
or“ Successors,” and who are mentioned in 
the Gur'in, Sirah xliv. 95: “ Are they better 
than the people of Tubba' and those before 
them? Verily, they were sinners, and we 
destroyed them.” 


TUHR (yee). The period of parity 


ina woman. (DIVORCE, PURIPICATION. 


TULAIHAH (&emb). A chief of 
the Bani Asad, & warrior of note and in- 
duence in Najd, who claimed to have & 
divine commission in the days of Muhammad 
but who was afterwarda subdusd by Khalid 
under the Khalifate of Abi Bakr, and em- 
braced Islim. (Muirs Life of Mahomet, 
vol. iv. p. 246.) 


TOR (y). Chaldee ym. (1) A 
mount. At-Tur, the mountain mentioned in 
in the @ur'in, Sirah ii. 60: « When we took 
a covenant (mizdg) with you, and beld the 
mountain (ready to fall) over you." Tbis 
is generaliy understood to mean Turu Saing, 
or Mount Sinai, but al-Baizawi says it was 
Jabal Zubail. In Persian, the mountain is 
called Koh-i-Tur, orthe Mount of Tur. In 
Arabia, the name is given to the Mount 
Sinai of Scripture. 

(2) The title of the und Sirah of the 
Gur'an. 

TURBAN. Arabic imimak ai 
Persian dastir (jkwo), Hindistani 
pagri (« ). The turban, which 
Gonsiste of a atif round cap, cocasionally 
rising toa considerable height, and a long 
piece of muslin, often as much as twenty-four 
yarde In length, wound round it, is amon 
all Muhammadan natione & sign of sutho- 
rity and honour, and it Is held to be dis- 
respectful to stand in the presence oa 


"person of respectability, or to worship God, 


with the head uncovered. Shaikhs and per- 
sons of religious pretensions wear green tur- 
bans. The Coptic Christians in Egypt wear 
a blue turban, having been compelled to do 
80 by an edict published in a,b. 1801. Iz 
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some parts of Islim, it is usual to set apart 
a Maulawi, orto appointa chief or ruler, by 
placing a turban on his head. 

The mitre, bonnet, hood, and diadem of the 
Old Testament are but varieties of the hend- 
dress known in the East as the turban. Canon 
Cook, in the Speaker's Commentury, on Exodus 
xxviii. 4, 37, says the metamenketk, or“ mitre ” 
of the Hebrew Bible, “ according to the de- 
rivation of the word, and irom the statement 
in verse 89, was a twisted band of linen 
eoiled into a cap, to which the name mitre 
in its original sense closely answers, but which 
in modern usage would rather be called & 
turban.” 

The term used in the Hebrew Bible for put- 
ting on the tzaniph or the peer, “ bonnet," in 


Ex. xxix. 9, Lev. viii. 18,is wiryry khivash, “to 


hind round,” and would therefore indicato 
that even in the earliest-periods of Jewish his- 
tory the hend-dress was similar in character 
to that now seen amongst the different Muslim 
tribes of the world. 

Josephus' account of the high priest's mitre 
is peonliar he saya (Antiguittes, book ili. ch. 
vii. p. 8): “Ita make is such that it seems to 
bencrown, being made of thick swathes, but 


MUSLIM TURBANS. 


TURK. Arabic tark or turk (dy), 
pl atrak, (1) A term applied by European 
writers to express Muhammadans of all 
nationalities. (See Book of Common Prayer, 
Collect for Good Friday.) 

(2) An inhabitant of Turkomania, Turki- 
stin or Transoxania, s0 named from Tur, 
eldest son of Faridin, to whom his father 
Kave ft for an inheritance. Alvo of thoso 
numerous races of Tartars who claim to ba 
Gescended from Turk, & son of Japhet. Turki 
chin, a Chinese Tartar. 

(8) A native of European or Asiatic 
Turkey. Halaku, the Turk, a grandson of 
Jengiz Khin, took Baghdid xp. 1258, and, 
abont forty years afterwards “Usmin (Oth- 
man) founded the "Usmini or Turk dynasty 
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the contexture is of linen, and it is doubled 
many times, and sewn together : besides which, 
a piece of fine linen covers the whole cap 
from the upper part, and reaches down to the 
forehead and the seams of the awathes, which 
Would otherwise appear indecently : this ad- 
heres ciosely upon the solid part of the head, 
and is thereto s0 firmly fixed that it may not 
fall off during the sacred service about the 
sacrifices.” 

The yarieties of turban worn in the East 
are very great, and their peculiarities are best 
illustrated by the accompanying drawing, 
giving seventeen different styles of tying up 
theturban. In books written upon the sab- 
ject in Eastern languagoas, it is said that there 
are not fewer than a thousand methoda of 
binding the turban. It is in the peculiar 
method of tying on, and of arranging this 
head-dress, that not only tribal and religious 
distinctions are seen, but even peculiarities of 
disposition. The humility or pride, the virtue 
or vice, as wellas the social standing of the 
individual, is supposed to be indicated in his 
method of binding the turban upon his head, 
And travellers in the East can at once die- 
tinguish the different races by their turbans. 


(orrs3.) 


(A. F. Hole.) 


at Constantinople, A.p. 1299. Hence Muham- 
madans were known to the European Chris- 
tiang a8 Turks, 

The word Turk is also freguently used by 
Sikh writers to express Muhammadans in 
general. The terms Turk and Musulman are 
employed interchangeably. IKnatiras:) 


TUWA («syo). A sacred valley 
mentioned in the @ur'in:— 

Sirah xx. 12: #O Moses! verily I am thy 
Lord, s0 take off thy sandals : thou art in the 
sacred valley of Tuwf, and I have chosen 
thee.” 

Sirah Ixxix. 16: “ Has the story of Moses 
reached you? when his Lord nddressed him 
in the holy valley of Tuwa." 











SOBADAH 


'UBADAH IBN as-SAMIT (Got 
small 1). One of tbe Ansir3 of 
al-Madinah, who was afterwards employed 
by Abn Bakr to collect tho scattercd son- 
toncos of tho Gur'an. 


UBUDIYAH (Roy). (suavrey). 


ar-UFUGU 'L-A'LA (AN NN). 
it. “Tho Lofticst Tract.” (1) The placo in 
which it is said Gabriel was whon he taught 
Muhammad, see Surah liii. 7: “ Ono mighty 
in powor (Shadidu I.(uwa) taught him, en- 
dowcd with sound understanding, and ap- 
poarod, ho being in the loftiost tract.” 

(2) According to the Sivfia,it in the highest 
» ea state man can attain in the mystic 
#o. 


UHNUKE (ty»!). The Enoch of 
the Old Testament, supposed to be tho Idris 
of the Guran. A full account of this per- 
sonago will be found in tho articlo on 1DRIS. 


UHUD (sel). Ohod. Ahillabout 
three miles distant from al-Madinah, and do- 
aeribod hy Burekhardt as 8 ruggod and 
almost insulatod offshoot of the great moun- 
tain rango. Colobrated for tho battle fougbt 
hy Muhammad and the victory gained over 
the Muslims hy tho Guraish, A.H. 3. (Muir's 
Life of Muhomet, new od. p. 266 seg9.) 
(NoHAMMAD:I 


"DJ (eye). The son of Va. A 
Riant who is anid to havo been born in the 
daya of Adam, and lived through the Deluge, 
as tho water only camo up to his waniat, and 
to havo died in tho daya of Mores, tho gront 
lawgivor having amitten bim on tho foot with 
He lived 3,500 ycara. (Ghiyagu '- 
Lughat, in loco.) Tho Ox of the Bible, con- 
corning whom ns-Suyuti wrote a long book 
taken ehieliy from Rabbinie traditions. 
(Kwald, Gesch. i. 3065.) Ana ocryphal book 
of Op was condemned hy Popo Golasius. 


(Doc. vi. 13.) 
UKAIDAR (41). The Christian 
chiof of Dimahb, ato was taken prisoncr by 


Khalid, A.M. 9. (Muir's Life of Muhomet, new 
od. p. 458.) 

In tho Traditions it is said: « Khalid took 
Ukaidar prisoner bocauao tho Prophot for- 
bado killing him. And tho Prophot did not 
kill him, but mado pence with him, when be 
paid tho poll-tax,' (Mishkat, book xvi, 
ch. ix.) 

Sir W. Muir snys ho bocnmo a Muslim, 
but rovolted after tho death of Muhammad. 


UKAZ (be). An annual fair of 


twonty-one day, #hich was hold between at- 
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Ta'if and Nakhinh, and which was opened on 
the first day of tho month of Zi '1-@n'dah, 
at tho commoncemont of the thrco saored 
months. It wns abolishod by Muhammad. 

Mr, Stanloy Lano Poole says (Selections 
from the Kur-dn) :— 

«Thoro was ono placo where, above all 
othors, tho Kascedohs (@nsidahs) of the an- 
cicnt Arabs woro rocited: this was 'Okidh 
(“Ukan), the Olympia of Arabia, whore there 
wns hold a groat annual Fair, to which not 
moroly tho morchants of Mekka and tho 
south, but tho poct-horoes of all the land re- 
sortod. Tho Fair of 'Okgdh was held during 
tho ancrod monthr,—a-sort of ' God's Truce,' 
when hlood could not bo shed without a vio- 
lation of tho nnciont customs and faiths of 
tho Bodnwees. Thither went the poets of 
rival clans, who had as often locked spears 
as hurled rbythmical curses. There was little 
fear of a bloody ending to the pootic contest, 
for those heroes who might meet there with 
enemies or blood-avongors are said to have 
worn masks or veils, and their pooms were 
recited by a public orator at their dictation. 
That these precautions and tbe sacredness of 

' the timo could not always prevent the ill- 
feeling evoked by the pointed personalitios of 
rival singors leading to & fray and bloodshed 
is proved by recordod instances , but such 
resulta were uncommOon, and asa rule the 
customs of the timo and place were respected. 
In spite of occasional broils on the spot, and 
the lasting fouds which these pootic cuntests 
must have excited, tho Fair of 'Ok&dh wad & 
grand Institution. It served as 8 focus for 
the litoraturo of all Arubia! everyone with 

any protonsions to poetic power came, and if 
ho could not himsclf gain tbe applause of tbe 
assembled eeplr at least he could form ono 
of the critical audicnce on whose verdict 
rostod the fame or tho shame of overy poet. 
The Fair of 'Okadh was a litorary congress, 
without formal judges, but with unbounded 
infuonce. It was hero that the polished 
horoos of the desert detorminod points of 
grammar and prosody : hero the seven Golden 
Songs woro recited, altbough (alas for the 
charminy legend!) thoy wero not afterwarda 
“ suspended' on tho Kanboh, and hero 'a 
mayical lungunyo, the language of tho Hijaz, 
was built out of the dialecta of Arabia, and 
wns made roady te the skilful hand of Mo- 
hammnd, that ho might conguer the world 
with his Kur-an, 

“ho Fair of 'Ok4dh was not merely & 
centro of cmulatiov for Arab poots: it was 
also an annual roviow of Bedawoo virtues. 
It was there tbat tho Arab nation onco-a-yeaT 
inapccted itself, no to say, and brought forth 
and eriticised ita idoals of the noble and the 
beautiful in lifo and in poetry. For it was in 
poetry that the Arab—and for that matter 
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each man all the worid Oyer—expressed his 
highest thoughts, and it was at 'Okddh that 
these thoughts were mensured by the stan- 
dard of the Bedawee ideal. Theo Fair not 
only maintained the highest standard of 
poetry that the Arabic languago has ever 
reached: it also upheld the noblest idea of 
life and duty that the Arab nation has yet 
set forth and obeyed, 'Okaidh was the press, 
the stago, the pulpit, the Parliament, and the 
Acaddmie Francaise of the Arah people: and 
when, in his fear of tho infidel poets (whom 
Imra-el-Keys was to usher to hell), Moham- 
mad abolished the Fair, he destroyed the 
Arab nation, even whilst he created his own 
new nation of Muslims: and the Muslims 
cannot sit in the places of the old pagan 
Arabs." 


'UKUF (ye). Lit. “ Remaining 
behind.” A term used to express a life of 
prayer of one who remains constantly in the 
mosgue. 


'ULAMA' (olele), pl. of alim. 
“One who knows: learned  a scholar.” In 
this plural form the word is used as the title 
of those bodies of learned doctors in Muham- 
madan divinity and law, who, headed by thcir 
Shaikhu 'I-Islim, form the theocratic element 
of the government in Muslim countries, and 
Who by their fatwds or decisions in gucstions 
touching private and public matters of im- 
portance, regulate the life of tho Muhamma- 
dan community. Foremost in infuenco and 
autbority are naturally reckoned the “Ulami' 
of Constantinople, the seat of the Khalifah, 
and of Makkah, the Holy City of Islim. Like 
the Ashab or Companions of tho Prophet 
muder his immediato succersors, they cor- 
respond in a certain measure to what wo 
would call the representative system of our 
modern constitutions, in partially limiting 
and checking the autocratism vf an other- 
Wise absolute Oriental ruler. 

ULUHIYAH (&eg1). “ Divinity : 
kodhcad ” 

ULU 'L-AZM (na! 21). “ The 
Possessors of Constancy.” A'title Kiren to 
certain propbets in the Yur'in. said by the 
commentators to have been Noah, Abraham, 
David, Jacoh, Josoph, Job, Moses, Jesus, and 
Muhammad. ( Vida (ehiyasu -Luyhat.) Soo 
Sirah xivi. 34: “They be Thon constant, 
ar tbo Apostles endowod with a purpose 
Wero constant, and liuston not on." 


UMANA' (oke), pl. o£ umin. 
“Fajthful Onos," A titlo giron by the Safis 
to those pious persons who do not makc thoir 
religious oxperionces known, They aro 
known also as tbo Malimatiyuh, or those 
who are willing to undorgo misrepresention 
rather than boast of their picty. 


'UMAR (yee) IBN At-KHATTAB. 
(Omar) tho second Khalifab, who succeeded 
Abi Bakr, am. 13 (ap, 634), and Was assax- 
sinated by Firozr, & Persian slave, A11. 23 


UMAR 


(A.D. 644), after a prosperous reign of ten 


years. His conversion to Islim took place in 
tho sixth year of Muhammad's mission, and 
the Prophot took “Umar's daughter 'Hafsah 
ar his third wife. 

'Umar is cminent amongat the early 
Khalifahs for having chiefly contributed 
to tho spread of Islim. Under him the 
great wonerals, Abu "Ubaidah, Khilid ibn 


al-Walid, Yazid, drove the Grecks out of 


Syria and Phonicia, Sa'd ibn Abi Waggas, 
Gagi'ah, Nu'min, comploted the conguest of 
the two (Irigs and the overthrow of the 
Persian Empire : “Amr ibn al-“As (commoniy 
called Amru) subducd Egvpt and part of the 
Libyan coast, after having, as commander in 
Palestino, prepared by his victories and a 
sevcre siege, the surrender of Jerusalem 
JERUSALEM) into the Khalifah's own hands, 
“Umar's name is, moureover, intimately con- 
nected with the history of Islim, by the 
initiatory and important share which he took 
in the first collection of the @ur'in, under 
Abi Bakr, by the official introduction of the 
Muhammadan era of tho Hijrah, and hy the 
first organisation of the diwan, or civil Jist of 
the Muhammadans. The two former subjects 
hnve been treated of in this Dictionary in their 
proper places: the third institution, which 
laid the foundation to the marvellous suc- 
cesses of the Mualim arms under this and 
the succeoding Governments, is ably explained 
in tho following extract from Sir W, Muir's 
Aunals of the Karly Caliphate :— 

" The Arabian nation was the champion of 
Islam, and to fight its bnttles overy Arab 
was jealously rcsorved. He muat bo the 
soldier, and nothing clse. He might not 
settle down in any congucred province ag cul- 
tivator of the soil: and for merchandise or 
other labour, a busy warlike life offered but 
little loisure. Neither was therc any need. 
The Arabs livod on the fat of the conguered 
land, and captive nntives servod them. Of 
the booty taken in war, four parts vwero dis- 
tributed to the army in the field: the fifth 
Was reserved for tho Stato, and cven that, 
after discharging public Obligations, was 
Shared among the Arabian people. In the 
reign of Abu Bakr, this was a simple matter. 
But in tho Caliphate of Omar, the spoil of 
Syria and of Persia began in uver-increasing 
volume to pour into the treasury of Medina, 
Where it was distributed almost as soon as 
received, What was onsy in amull boyinnings, 
by oyunt sharing ur Uiseretionary preferonce, 
becume now a hoary task, And thoro beyan, 
also, toarine now Rourcow of rovenus in the 
land afsenamont, and tbo poll-tax of subjeot 
Sountries, wbich, after defraying oivil nnd 
military cbargos, bud to be nccounted for to 
tbo Central Govornment: tho surplus hning, 
liko the royal fifth, the pntiimony of the Arab 
nation. 

“At length, in tho socond or third year of 
his Caliphate, Omar determined that the dis- 
tribution should bo regulated on & Axed and 
aystemntir acale. The income of the com- 
monwenlth was to be dirided, as heretofora, 
amongst the Faithful as their heritage, but 
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upon & rule pf precedence befitting the mili- 
tary and theocratic groundwork of Talam. 
For this end three points only were con- 
sidered: priority of conversion, aftinity to 
the Prophet, and military service. The 
widows of Mahomet, (Mothers of the Faith- 
ful? took the precedence with an annual 
allowance of 10,000 pieces each: and all his 
kinsmen were with & corresponding liberality 

rovided for. The famous Three Hundred of 

edr had 5,000 each: presence at Hodeibia 
(Hudaibiyah) and the Pledge of the Tree, gave 
n claim to 4,000: such as took part in guell- 
ing the Rebellion (immediately after Muham- 
mad's death), had 8,000, and those engaged 
in the great battles of Syria and Irde, as well 
as sons of the men of Bedr, 2,000: those 
taking the field after the actions of Cadesiya 
and the Yermik, 1,000. Warriors of distinc- 
tion received an extra grant of 500. 
they graduated downwards to 200 pieces for 
the latest levies. Nor were the households 
forgotten. Women had, as a rule, one-tenth 
of & man's sbare. Wives, widows, and chil- 
dren had each their proper stipend: and in 
the register, every infant, as soon a28 born, 
had the title to be entered, with a minimum 
allowance of ten pieceg, rising witb advancing 
age to its proper place. Even Arab slaves 
(“0 long as any of that race remained) had, 
strange to say, their portion. 


“ “ " “ « 


“The Arabian aristocracy thus created 
was recognised by the whole Moslem world. 
The rank and stipend now assigned descended 
in the direct line of birth. Even rewards 
given for special gallantry in the field were 
heritable. By making thus the revenues ot 
Islam the heritage of the nation militant, 
their martial genius was maintained, and their 
employment perpetuated a38 the standing 
army of the Caliphato. 


“To carry out this vast design, n register 
had to be drawn and kept up of every man, 
woman and child, entitled to n stipend from 
the State—in other words, of tho whole Arab 
race employed in the interesta of Islam. 
This was easy enough for the higher grades, 
but a herculean task for the hundreds and 
thousands of ordinary fighting men and their 
families who kept streaming forth from the 
Peninsula: and who, by the extravagant 
indulgence of polygamy, were multiplying 
rapidIy, But the task was simplifeu by 
the strictly tribal composition and diapo- 
sition of the forces. Men of a tribe, or 
branch of a tribe, fought together: and the 
several corps and brigades being thus terri- 
torially arranged in clans, the Register as- 
sumed the same form. Every soul was 
entered under the stock and tribe and class 
whose lineage it claimed. And to this ex- 
haustive classification we owe in great mea- 
sure the elaborate genealogies and tribal 
traditions of Arabia before Islam. The 
Register itself, as well as the office for its 
maintenance and for pensionary account was 


And s0 | 
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called the Dewan (Diwan), or Department of 
the Excheguer," (Sir W. Muir, Annals of the 
Early Caliphate, London, 1883, p. 228.) 

It was fortunate for Islam, that the reign of 
Abu Bakr, short in duration, but pregnant with 
decisive issues, should precede that of “Umar. 
During the critical period, immediately after 
Muhammad's death, when three false pro- 
pheta and a prophetess gathered increasing 
numbers round their rebellious standarda, 
when in the north, enat, and south of the 
Peninsula, tribe nfter tribc, apostatized from 
the newiy-ndoptod creed, and when al- 
Madinah itself was repeatediy threntened by 
hostile invasions of the neighbouring clans 
it needed all-the spirit of compromise and 
sonciliation which blended in Abi Bakr's 
character with penetrating shrewdness and 
dauntleas courage, to steer the bark of the 
Muslim commonwealth through the dangers 
which were surrounding it on every side. 
“Umar's irrepressible impetuosity would, at 
that timo, probably hare caused more harm 
than good, while, on the otber hand, the 
unprecedented success which crowned Abi 
Bakr's wise and temporising politics, taught 
him totemper his own impulses of bold en- 
terprise with prudence and cautiousness, 
when, in his turn, the reponsibilities of office 
rested on his shoulders. 

The original violent bent of Umar's nature 
is forcibly illustrated by the history of his 
conversion, as it is told in various traditione. 
In his youth and early manhood, a zealous 
and devoted adherent of the religion of his 
forefathers, he hated and persecuted Muham- 
mad as & dangerous innovator, who had 
come to lead hia people astray, and to sow 
discord between them. Infuriated at some 
fresh success of the pretended Prophet, he 
sallied fortb one day to kill him, when he met 
his kinsman, Nu'aim ibn “Abdi "lih, who, 
seeing him armed and Zercely excited, asked 
him: “ Whither goest thou, and what is thy 
intent?” “I seek Muhammad,” was (Umars 
reply, “and I will alay him he has vilified 
our gods and dishonoured our ancestor3." 
“Passion blinds thee,” retorted Nu'aim 
“ knowest thou not that,if thou killest Mu- 
hammad, thou wilt draw the vengeance of 
the Hashimites and the Bani Muttalib 
upon thy head? Better far it would be for 
thee, to heed the welfare of thy own family, 
and to bring back to the rigbt path those 
members of it who have forsworn their ances- 
tral religion" “And who are they,” asked 
Umar. “Tby brcther-in-law, Sa'id ibn 
Zaid, and Fatimah, th very own sister,” 
answered Nu'aim. 

Forthwith the inconsed man hurried on to 
the house of the culprits. Here Khabbib ibu 
al-Aratt, a devoted disciple of Muhammad, 
the same who had made them ncguainted 
witb his teaching and won them over to 
Islim unknown to “Umar, was reading with 
them at that moment a new fragment of the 
Gur'in. When he heard "Umar coming, he 


concealed himself, and Fatimah tried to 
hide the manuscript in the bosom of her 
dress. On entering, “Umar asked: “ What 
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have you been reading just now? I heard 
your voices!” “ Nothing,” she replied, “ thon 
art mistaken.” “Yon have bcen reading 
something, and I am told that you belong to 
the sectof Muhammad.” With these words 
he threw himself upon his brother-in-Iaw, and 
struck him. Fatimah rushed in between 
them. Both husband and wife boldly con- 
fessed: " Yes, we are Muslims: we beliove 
that there is no god but God, and that Mu- 
hammad is his sent ones kill us, if thou 
wilt.” 

No sooner hnd “Umar seen the blood fowing 
from a wound which ho had inflicted on his 
sister, than shame for bis own unmanly act, 
coupled with admiration of their couragoous 
conduct, brought about a powerful revulsion 
of his feelings. He nsked to be shown the 
manuseript, and when, after his solemn pro- 
mise not to destroy it, the fragment was 
handed over to him, he read :— 


“Not to,sadden thee have We sent down 
this Gur'in to thee, 

But as a warning for him who fenreth : 

A missivo from Him who hath made the 
earth and tbe lofty henvens, 

The God of Mercy who sitteth on His 
throne! 

His, whatsoever is in the heavens and 
whatsoererisin tho earth, and whatso- 
over is between them both, and what- 
noever is bencath the humid soil ! 

And thou needest not rnise thy voice in 
prayer: Ho verily knoweth the secret 
tchraper, and tho yet more hidden ! 

God! there is no God but Him! Most 
excellent His titles!” 

(Sirah xx. 1-7.) 


“ How nobly said and how sublime!" ex- 
claimed "Umur, when he had read the pas- 
sage. Thereupon Kbabbab came forth from 
his placo of conccalment, and summoncd him 
to testify to the teaching of Muhammad. 
“Umar asked where Muhammad was, went to 
him, and made bis profession of faith to the 
Prophet himself. 

encoforth "Umar remained attached to 
the person of Muhammad with the most 
devoted friendship, and embraced the cause 
of Islam witb all the cnergies of his strong 
nature. We find "Umar, immediately after 
Muhammad's death, unable at firat to grasp 
tho rcality of tbe fact, When the news was 
imparted to him, he excluimed wildly before 
tho assembly of the faithful: “ The Prophet 
is not dead: he has only swooned away.” And, 
again, when Mughirah tried to convince him 
that he was mistaken—$ Thon liest!" ho cried, 
“ tbe Propbet of the Lord shall not die, until 
he bave rooted out every bypocrite and unbe- 
liover.” At this point Abi Bakr guoted the 
verses of tbe G@ur'in, revealed after tho 
defeat at Uhud: “ Muhammad is no more 
tban an Apostle: verily the other apostles 
have gone before him. What then! If he 
were to die or be killed, would you turn back 
on your heels?” And he added the memo- 
rablo appeal: “ Let him then know, whosoever 
worshippeth Muhammad, that Muhammad in- 
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deod is dead: but whoso Merah ppesh God, 
let him know that the Lord liveth and doth 
not die.” 

Then, and only thon, on hearing those 
worda, spoken by the book, as if he had never 
henrd them before, the truth burst upon 
“Umar with crushing force. “By the Lord,” 
he would tell in later days, “it was so that 
when J heard Abi Bakr reciting those verses, 
I was horror-struck, my limbs trembled, I 
dropped down, and I knew of n certainty that 
Muhammad indeed was dead." 

The Dara ag Ngg ascendenoy which Muham- 
mad, during his lifetime, exercised over 
“Umar, could not fail!to soften his passionate 
and vehement nature, and to train him to 
those habits of self-command, which form 
onc of the most essential elements in the 
character of n good ruler. If it was an nct 
of wise foresight on the part of Muhammad 
to designate, at the approach of death, the 
older and sedater Abu Pake as his successor, 
by nppointing him to conduct the public 
prayers during his last illness, he could at 
the same time feel assured that “Umar, far 
from contesting the choice of his dying 
friend, would respect it and make it reapected 
against any defection or rival ambition by his 
cordial and powerful support. But it was 
cgually natural and wise on the part of Abi 
Bakr, when the time had come, to fix the 
choice of his own successor upon “Umar. It 
is relatod that, feeling hisond to be near, and 
willing to fortify his own conviction by the 
sanse of others, he first consulted “Abdu 'r- 
Rahmin, the son of “Auf, who praised “Umar 
“as tho fittest man, but withal inclined to be 
severe.” “ Which," rosponded the dying Kha- 
lifah, “is because he saw me soft and tender- 
hearted, when himself the Master, be will 
forego much of what thou sayest. I have 
watched him narrowly. If I were angry with 
ono, he would intercede in his behall : if over- 
lenient, then he would bo severe." 'Usmin, 
too, confirmed Abii Bakr's choice, “ What is 
hidden of "Umar," he said, “is better than 
that which doth appear, There is not his 
egual amongst us all. 

And s0 it was: ae in bodily stature "Umar 
towered high above his fellow.men, so he 
excollad in every gunlity reguired in an 
imposing commander of the Faithful (Amir 
nl-Mu'minin), this being the title which he 
adopted in preference to the more cumber- 
some af “ Successor of the Apostle of God" 
(Khalifatu 'r-Rasuli 'Hah). It lies outside 
the scope of the present work to give a com- 
pleto biography of "Umar, and we must refer 
the render who should wish to make himself 
acguainted with it, to the above-guoted 
attractive volume of Sir W. Muir, Annals of 
Ihe Early Uualiphate. Our less ambitious 
object here has merely been to sketch, as it 
vere, ina few salient traits culled from it, 
the picture of a man, who, as a founder of 
Islim, was second only to Muhammad him- 
self. Gifted with a high and penetrating 
intellect, and possessed of a strong sense of 
justice, he was impartial, skilful, and fortu- 
nate in the choice of his military and civil 
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agents, and had learnt to temper severity | 
with clemenoy and wise forbearance. While 
it was he who, in his earlier days, after the 
battls of Badr, had ndvised that the prisoners 
should all be put to death, his later resent- 
ment against Khalid, with whose name the 
crael fate of Malik ibn Nuwsirah and the 
gory tale of the “ River of Blood " are linked 
In history, on the contrary, took rise in 
Khilid's anserupulous and savage treatment 
of afallen foe. And the fanatic intolerance 
of some of the Muslim captaine is favourably 
contrasted with “Umar's treatment of the 
Christinnised Arab tribe of the Banii Tagh- 
lib. They had tendered their submission to 
Walid ibn “Ugbah, who, solicitous for the 
adhesion to Islam of this grcat and famous 
race, pressed them with some rigour to ab- 
jure their ancient faith. “Umar was much 
disploased at this—“ Lenve them,” he wrote, 
“in the profession of the Gospel. It is only 
within the bounds of the peninsula, where : 
are the Holy Places, that no polytheist tribe 
is permitted to remain." Walid was removed 
from his command : and it was enjoined on 
his successor to stipulate only that the usual 
tribute should be paid, that no member of 
the tribe should be hindered from embracing 
Islim, and that the children should not be 
educnted in the Christian faith. The laat ' 
condition can only have been meant as & 
nominal indication of the supremacy of Islim, 
forif it had been enforced, we should not read 
of the Bani Taghlib continuing in the profes- 
sion of Christianity under the next two dy- 
nasties and even inter. The tribe, deeming 
in its pride the payment of tribute (jazyah) 
an indignity, sent a deputation to the Kha- 
lifah, declaring their willingness to pay the 
tax if only it were levied under the same 
name as that taken from the Muslims. “Umar 
#evinced his liberality by allowing the conces- 
sion: and «0 the Bani Tagblib enjoyed the 
singular privilege of being assessod as Chris- 
tians ata “double tithe" (“ushr), Instend of 
paving jazyah, the obnoxious badge of subju- 
gation. (Sir W. Moir, Annals, p. 218.) 

As the original asperity of “Umar's cha- 
racter had been mellowed in the school of 
life and in close communion with Muham- 
mad and Abi Bakr, s0 the same infuences, 
together with the reapansibINUa” of his posi- 
tion, tended to blend his natural boldness and 
impetuosity with prudence and cautiousness. 
“While his captains in Syria and the “Irag 
were continually urging him to push on his 
conguests to the north and eust, he would 
not allow any advance to be ventured upon, 
before tbe Muslim rule in the oceupied pro- 
vinces was well established and firmly conso- 
lidated. In like manner he erinced & singular 
drend of nnval enterprise, ever after an expcdi- 
tion sent to Abyssinia across tbe Red Sea in 
the seventh year of his reign had met with a 
signal disasterj and he was countenanced in 
this aversion for tbe treacberous element by 
& not less daring general than “Amr, son of 
al-As, wiio, consulted on the subject, wrote 
to bim :— , 

“ The sen isa boundless expanse, whereon 
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great ships look but tiny specks: there is 
nougbt saving the heavens above and the 
waters beneath. Trast it little, fear it much. 
Man at sen is an insect floating on & splinter 
if the splinter break, the insect perisbeth.” 
Vhen the wily “Amr wished to raise his 
people in the estimation of the Egyptians, 
& had & fenst prepared of slaughtored 
camels, after the ouin fashion, and the 
Egyptians looked on with wonder, while 
the army satistied themselves with the 
rude repast. Next bag 4 he commanded & 
sumptuous banguet to be set before them, 
with all the dainties of the Egyptian tablej 
and hsre again the warriors fell to with egual 
zest, On the third day, there was a grand 
parade of all the troops in battle array, and 
the people Hocked to see it. Then “Amar 


| addrossed them, saying: “The first day's 
| entertainment was to let you see the plain 


and simple manner of our life at home: the 
second, to show you that we can not the less 
enjoy the good things of the lands we enter3 
and yet retain, as yo seo in the spectacle here 
before you, oar martial vigour notwithstand- 


ing." 

“Amr gained his end, for the Copts retired, 
saying one to the other, " See yo not that the 
Arabs have but to raise tbeir heel upon us, 
and it is enough!” “Umar was delighted 
with bis lieutenant's device, and said of him, 
“Ofa truth itis on wisdom and resolre, as 
well as on mere force, that the success ot 
wnrfare doth depend.” 

But, at tbe same time, "Umar was much too 
thoughtful and far-seeing himself not to recog- 
nise th4 danger for the future of Islim, which 
was lurking in this sudden acguisition of un- 
mensured riches. On one occasion, when he 
wse about to distribute the fifth of some 
Persian spoils, he was seen to weep. “ What,” 
it was said to him, “ a time of joy and thank- 
fulnesa, and thou sheddest tears." “ Yoa,” 
replied the simple-minded Khalifah, “ it is 
not forthis I weep: but I foresee that the 
wealth which the Lord bath bestowed upon 
us will become & spring of worldliness aud 
envy, and in the end a calamity to my 

cople.” 

Moreover, the luxury and ostentation wnich 
was thus engendered in the enriched leadera, 
was utterly repulsive to his own f al 
habits and homely nature. On his first visit 
to Syria, Abi “Ubsidah, Yazid, and Khalid, 
met him in state to welcome him. A bril- 
liant cavalcade, robed in Syrian brocade, and 
mounted on steeds ricbly caparisoned, they 
rode forth as ho approached. At the sigbt of 
all their tinery, Umar's spirit was stirred 
within him. He stooped down, and, gather- 
inga handfal of grarel, dung itat the asto- 
nished chiefs. “ Avaunt!” he cried, “is it 
thus attired that ye come out to meet me? 
All changed tbus in the space of two short 
years! Verily, had it been after two hun- 
dred, ye would have deserved to be Gegraded.” 

This primitive simplicity of the Arab 
chieftain is another grand and highly capti- 
vating feature in “Umar's character. We see 
in our mijnd's eye the mighty mover of armies, 
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at the time when the destinies of Isiim were 
trembling in the balance on the battle-field of 
@idisiyah, issuing on foot from the gates of 
al-Medinah in the early morning, if perchance 
he migbt meot some messenger from the 
scene of combat. At last a courier arrived 
ontside the city, who to “Umar's guestion re- 
klian shortly, “ The Lord has discomfited the 

ersian host.” Unrecognised, “Umar followed 
the messenger, leading the camel, and with 
his long atrides keeping pace with the 
high-stepping animnl, to glean from him the 
outline of the great battle. When they en- 
tered al-Mndinah, the people crowded round 
the Khalifah, saluting him, and hearing the 
happy news, wished him joy of the triumph. 
The courier, abashed, cried out, “O Com- 
mander of the Faithful, why didst thou not 
tell me?” but his mind was instantly set at 
rest by the Khalifah's kindly answer: “ It is 
well, my brother." 

Or we may fancy him perambulating, whip 
in hand, the streets and markets of al-Madi- 
nah, ready to punish the offenders on the 
spot, may be his own son and his boon com- 

anions, who had indulged in the use of wine. 

or on this head “Umar did not brook plea- 
santry. When news of some arch-transgressors 
on this score was sent from Damascus, and 
indulgence from the strict enforcement of 
the iaw was ciaimed for them on the plea of 
their exalted position and military merits, he 
wrote back: “ Gather an assembly and bring 
them forth. Then ask, Is wine luwful, or 1s 
it forbidden? If they say forbidden, lay eighty 
stripes upon each of them if they say /aw- 
Jl, then behead them evory one,” The 
punishment, if inflicted by “Umar's own hand, 
was telling, for it became a proverb: 
“Umar's whip is more terrible than anotber's 
sword, 

Or, again, with the groan of repentance of 
the weli-chastised offender still ringing in 
our ear3, we may watch the same 'Umar, as 
journeying in Arabia in the year of famine, 
he comes upon a poor woman, seated with 
her hungry and weeping children round a 
fire, whereon is an empty pot. He hurries to 
the next village, procures bread and ment, 
fills the pot, and cooks an ample meal, 
leaving the little ones laughing and at play. 

Such a man was "Umar, the great Khali- 
fah, brave, wise, pious. No titter epitaph 
could adorn his tombstone, than his dying 
words :—" It had gone hard with my soul, if 
I had not been a Muslim.” (pamascus, JEnU- 
SALEM, JIHAD, MUHAMMAD.) 

(The Editor is indebted to Dr. Steingass, 
the learned author of the English- Arabic 
Dictionary, A.p. 1882, and Arabic-English 
Dictionary, a.p. 1884 (W. H. Allen & Co., 
London), for this review of “Umar's influence 
on the Muslim religion.) 

UMM (@), pl. ummat, ummahat, 
“Mother.” Heb. YM &m. A word which 


freguently occurs in combination with other 
worda, e.g. Ummu “-(4ura, “the mother of 
villages," the metropolis Makkah: Ummu '- 
$ Ulum, “ the mother of sciencea,” grammar. 


UMM 


UMMU "L-MU MININ 
UMMAH (&). Heb. mam tmmih. 


TT. 
A people, a nation, a sect. The word owcurs 
about forty times in the @ur'an. 
Ummatu Ibrahim, the people of Abraham. 
Ummatu "Isa, the people of Jesus. 
Ummatu Muhammad, the people of Muham- 
mad, 


UMMI (5). The title assumed 
by Muhammad, and which occurs in the 
@ur'in, Sirah viii 156: “ Who shall fcllow 
the Apostle, the illiterate Prophet (an-Nabi 
'-ummi)”, and in the 168th verse of the 
same Sirah. 

Commentators are not agreed as to the 
Gerivation of this word, the following are the 
three most common derirations of it :— 

(LD) From Umm, “ mother," 1.e. one just as 
he came from his mother's womb. 

(2) From Ummah, “ people,” 1.e, a gentile, 
ono who was iynorant: alluding to the time 
of Muhammad's ignorance. 

(3) From Ummu '-gura, “the mother of 
Villages," a name given to Makkah: se. a 
native of Makkah. 

Muhammad appears to have wished to be 
thought ignorant and illiterate, in order to 
raise the elegance of the Gur'in into & 
miracle, 


UMMU HABIBAH (&ems pl). One 
of Muhammad's wives. She was the daughter 
of Abu Sufyian, andthe widow of 'Ubaidu'llih, 
one of the “ Four Inguirers,” who, after emi- 
grating as a Muslim to Abyssinia, embraced 
Christianity there, and died in profession of 
that faith. 


UMMU KULSUM (ey3S pl). The 
youngest daughter of Muhammad by his 
wife Khadijah. She had been married to her 
cousin “Utaibah, son of Abu Lahab, but 
separated from him and became, after the 
death of her sister Rugaiyah, the second wife 
of '“Usmin, the later Khalifah. She dieda 
year or two before Muhammad, who used, 
after her death, to say he so deariy loved 
“Uemin, that had there been a third daughter, 
Th Would have given her also in marriage to 

im. 


UMMU 'L-KITAB (pe PU. Int. 
“ The Motber of the Book.” 

(1) A title given in the Hadis to the firat 
Sirah of the Gur'an. 

(2) In the Siratu Ahli “Imrin (ili) 6, it is 
used for the @ur'in itself. 

(3) In the Siratu'r-Ra'd (xiii.) 39, it seems 
to be applied to the preserved tablet, on which 
Were written the decrees of God and the fate 
of every human being. 


UMMU'L-MU'MININ (Oate 1). 
“A mother of the Faithful.” (@ Tag 1 


English suthors restrict either to the Pro- 


| phet's wife Khadijah, or to Ayishah: but itis 


a title applied to each of the wives of Muham- 
mad. urin, Sirah xxxiii. 6: “ His wives 
are their motbers," 





UMMU 'L-GURA 
UMMU 'L-GURA (1 P1). Ist. 


“Mother of Villages” A name given to 
Makkah. The Metropolis. 


UMMU 'L-WALAD (SMM). A 
term used in-Muhammadan law for a female 
alave who has borne a child to her master, 
and who is conseguently free at his death. 
(svavert.) 


UMMU SALMAH (&elu pl). One 
of the wives of the Prophet. The widow of 
Abi Salmah, to whom she had borne several 
children. Abu Salmah was killed at Uhud, and 
Muhammad married his widow four months 
afterwards. 


'UMRA («ye). A life grant, or 
interest in anytbing, e.g. if tbe proprietor of a 
house says to another, “ This is yours a8 long 
as you live." 


"UMRAH (3ss). A Lesser Pilgri- 
mage, or a visitation to the sacred mosgue at 
Makkah, with the ceremonies of encompassing 
the Ka'bah and running between al-Marwah 
and as-Safi, but omitting the sacrifices, &0. It 
is a meritorious act, but it has not the sup- 
posed merit of the Ilajj or Pilgrimage. It 
can be performed at any time except the 
eighth, ninth, and tenth days of the month 
Za I-Hijjah, these being the days of the Hajj 
or Greater Pilgrimage. (#aJv.) 


UMUMIYAH (eye). “ Mater- 
IA A term used in Muslim law. (Hida- 
yah, vol, iii. p. 417.) 


UNBELIEVERS. There are seve- 


ralterms used in Islam for those who are 
unbelievers in the mission of Muhammad, 


Ag. — 

Kafir (PS): One who hides the truth. A 
term generally applied to idolatars, and not 
to Jewa or Christians. 

Mushrik (Hytae), One who gives com- 
panions to God. Beliovers in the Blessed 
Trinity areso called. The term is also applied 
by the Wahhibis to any Muslim who observes 
coremonies which are not clearly enjoined in 
tbe precepta of the Muslim religion, as visit- 
ing shrines, &c. 

Mulhid (Kambe), One who has deviated 
from the truth. 

Murtadd (siye), An apostate from Ialim. 

Dahri (po) An Atheist. 

(For further explunations, refer to the words 
in their pluces.) 


UNCLEAN MEATS. (roop.) 

UNCLEANNESS. (Pvris1cATioN.) 

UNITY OF GOD. (ravurp.) 

UNLAWFUL. Arabic haram (Mp). 
(uaw.) 


U@AB (mw). A black eagle. 
A celebrated standard bclonging to Muham- 
mad. (See Huyitu 'I-Gulub, p. 88, Merrick's 
edition.) (STANDARDS-) 
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'UOBA (Jie). it. “End.” A 


reward or punishment. Hence used to ex- 
press the life to come either of good or evil. 
Crarapise, HELL.) 


U@BAH (Set) TBN “AMIR At- 
JUHANI. A Companion of great celebrity. 
He was afterwards Governor of Egypt, where 
he died, A.H. 58. 


U@NUM (py31), pl. aginim. Ac- 
cording to Muslim lexicographers, tis Ya 
word which means the root or principle of a 
thing, and, according to the Nasira (Naza- 
renes), tbere are tbree Aginim, namely, 
wujud (entity or subatance), yat (life), sud 
tilm (knowledge): and also, Ab (Father), Ibn 
(Son), and Ruhu 'I-guds (Holy Spirit) : and 
itis also the name of a book amonyst the 
Nazarenes which treats of those three. (See 
Ghiyasu "- Lughat, in loco.) (rarnrrr.) 


UGUBAH (hjde). " Punishment 
chastisement.” A legal term for punishment 
inflicted at the diseretion of the magistrate. 
“Ugiibah shadidah is severe punishment ex- 
tending to death. (razir.) 


Az- UGULU 'L-ASHARAH (Jaa! 
he), Lit. “ The Ten Intelligences.” 

en angels who, according to the philoso- 
phers, were created by God in the following 
manner: First, He created one angel: who 
then created one heaven and one angel, this 
socond angel thcn created & second heaven 
anda third angol, and s0 on until there 
wore created nine hearens and ten angels. 
The tenth angel then, by the order of God, 
ereated tho whole world, (See Ghiydru 'I- 
Lughat, in loco.) 


URS (yap). (1) Marriage festi- 
vities, as distinguisned from nikah, “ the mar- 
riage ceremony.” (rarruace.) 

(2) A term also used for the ceremonies 
observed at the anrtversary of the death of 
any celebrated saint or murshid. 

'USHR (ye), pl. a'shar and 
vushir. A tenth or tithe given to the Muslim 
State or Baitu "-Mfal. (BATU 'L-MAI. ) 


USMAN (0442) IBN “AFFAN. 
The third Khalifah, who succeeded "Umar 
A.H. 23 (AD, 643), and was slain by Muham- 
mad, son of Abu Bakr and other conapiru- 
tors on the 18th of Zi "-Hijjah, A.H. 35 
(Juna 17th, a.b. 656), aged eigbty-two, and 
having reigned twelve years. He is known 
amongst Mualims as Za 'u-Nirain, “ The 
Possessor cf the Two Lights,” because he 
married two of the Prophet's danghters, Ru- 


| gaivah and Ummu Kulsim. His chief merit 


with regard to the cause of Islim was the 
second and final revision of the sacred book, 
which he cnused to be made, and of which an 
exhaustive nccount has been given in our 
article on the Gur'an. 

Although Muhammadan historians distin- 
guish the reigns of the firet four Khalifahs 
as founded on faith (dini). from those of the 
Inter ones, ae based on the world and its 
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passions and vanities (dunyawr), it must be 
admitted that worldiy motives entered al- 
ready largely into the politics of "Unmin and 
"Ali, ae contrasted with Abi Bakr and "Umar. 
“Usmin, by his weskncss and nepotism, “Ali 
by holding aloof with culpable indifferenco, 
during the protracted death-struggle of his 
predecesaor, by abetting his murderers in the 
open field, and by his vacillating apirit, 
Where firmness of purposo was needed, yave 
rise to Lhoso flerce dissensions hetween rival 
religious and political parties, which led, for 
the time being, to the establishment of the 
Umsiyah dynasty, and eventually caused the 
division of Islim into the two great sects of 
the Sunnis and Shi'ahs. 


USUL (Jr), pl. of asi. Int. 
“Roots.” The Ta P3 fundamentala of tho 
Muhammadan religion, as opposcd to Jarak 
(tap) “branches,”a term used (or Muham- 

@ law, civil, ceremonial, and religious. 
The usil of Islim are universally held to be 
four : (1) The Yur'dn, (2) The Hadi, (3) Ijma", 
and (4) Giyas, terms which will bo found ex- 
plained under their renpoctive titles. 

“Ilmu 'I-Usuil is tbe ncienco of interpreta- 
tion or exegesis of these four fundamentala 


USURY. Arabic riba' (Y)). A 
word which, like the Hebrew "JWI nerhek, 


“1” 
includes all gain upon loans, whether from tho 
loan of money, or goods, or property of any 
kind. In the Mosaic Jaw, conditions of gain for 
the loan of money or goods, wore rigorously 
prohibited : “ If thou lend money toany of my 

ople that is poor by tliee, thou shalt not 

to him as an usurer, neither shalt thou 
lay upon him usury.” (Exodus xxii. 26.) 
“If thy brotber be waxen poor ... tako no 
usury of him ur increase: but fcar tby God : 
that thy brother may livo with thce. Thou 
sbalt not givo him thy money upon usury, 
nor lend him thy victudla for increase.” (Lo- 
viticus xxv. 85-37.) 

(1) The toacbing of the Yur'in on tlio 
subject is given in Sirah ii. 276: “ They 
who swallow down usury, ahall arise in tho 
Last Day only as he arincth, whom Satan 
has infectod by his touch. This forthat thoy 
nay, "Selling in only the like of usury," and 
yot God huth allowed nelliny and forbidden 
usury, and whunoever recoiveth (his udmo- 
nition from his Lord, and ubstainoth from it, 
ahall have pardon for tho past and his lot 
ahall bo with God. But they who return to 
usury, hall hc given over to tho Fire,— 
tberein to ubide for ever.” $ 

2 In tho Traditions, Muhammad ik rolated 
to havo said :— 

s“Cursed bothe taker uf usury, the yivor 
of usury, tbc writer of usury, and tho witncas 
of usury, for thoy aro ull cgual." 

“ Varily the weaith that is gained in usury, 
although it he yreat, ia of small advantayo.” 
(Suhihu Muslim, Babu 'r-Riba'). 

(8) Riba',inthe languago of the law, signifies 
“an oxcess," according toa legal standar of 
measurement Or weight, in one of two homo- 


USURY 


geneous articles (of woight or measurement of 
capacity) opposed to each other in & contract 
Of exchange, and in which such #xcess is 
stipulated as an obligatory condition on one 
Of the parties, without any return, that in, 
without anything being opposed to it. The 
nalo, thoereforo, of two loada of barley, for 
intance, in oxchange for cnc load of wheat, 
does not constituto usury, since those articlos 
aro not ho: eous : and, on tho other hand, 
tho sale of ten yards Of cloth in cxchango for 
five yardm of cloth, is not usury, since al- 
though these articles he homoyoneous, still 
thoy are not entimablo by weigkt or meusure- 
menl of capacity. 

Usury, then, as an illegal transaction, in 
occasioned (according to most Muhammadan 
doctora) by rate, united with species, where, 
howovor, it must be obsorved, that rate, 
#mongat the Musalmins, applios only to 
articles of woight or measurement of capa- 
City, and not to articlon of longitudinal mea- 
surement, such as cloth, &c., or of tale, such 
28 oggn, datos, walnuta, &c., when exchanyed 
from band to hand. Aah-Shifi'i maintains 
that usury takes placo only in things of an 
saculent nature, or in monoy, and according 
to him, thercfore, articles of the lIast-mon- 
tioned description would yive occasion to 
usury. It is, furtbermore, to ho ohsorved, 
that superiority or inferiority in the guality 
has no effect in the ostablishment of the 
Usury3 and hencc it is lawful to sell a yuan- 
tity of the better sort of any article in ox- 
chango for an egual guantity of an inforior 
sort. Nor doos usury exist where tho gua- 
litica of an articlo of woight or measurement 
by capacity are not ancortained hy some 
known stundard of measuroment. Thus it is 
lawful to sell ono handful of wheat in ex- 
ohango for two handfula, or two handiuls for 
four, bocauno, in such caro, the moasurement 
not having bcen made according to a legal 
ntandard, the superiority of measurement, 
@utablishing usury, has not taken placo, and, 
since the law har fixod no standard of mea- 
suro bencath half a sa', any guantity less 
than such is considered eguivalent to a 
handful. 

Where tbe guality of beiny weighahlo or 
meoasursablo hy capacity, and correspondonce 
of npociom (baing tho causew of usury) both 
exist, tho stipulation of ineguulity or of sua- 
nge of payment to & futuro poriod, aro 

oth usurious. Thus it is usurious to aoll 
either one measuro of whcat in cxchango for 
two mcasures,—or ono mensurc of whoat for 
one measuro deliverable at a future period. 
If, on tho contrary, neilher of thcso circum- 
Btances cxist (am in the salo of whcat for 
money), it is lawful, either to stipulato & 
Buporiority of rate, or the payment at a 
future periud. If, on thc other hand, one of 
these circumstances only exist (as in the salo 
of whcat fur barloy, ur the sale'of uno slave 
for another), then a superiorily in tho rute 
may legally be stipulated, but not « suspen- 
sion in thc payment. 'Thus onc mearure of 
wheat may lawfully be x0ld for two messures 
of barley. or one slave for two slaves: hut it 
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is.not lawful to sell one measure of wheat for 
one measure of barley, payableat a future 
period , nor one slave for anotber, deliverable 
at & future period. 

According to the majority of doctors, every- 
thing in which tho usuriousneas of an exces8 
has been establinhed by the Prophet on the 

ound of measurement of capacity (such na 
wheat, barley, dates and salt), or on the 
ground of weight (like goldor silver),is forever 
to be considered as of that nature, althongh 
mankind should forsake this mode of estima- 
tion: becanse the custom of mankind, which 
regulates the measurement, is of inferior force 
to the declaration of the Prophet : and Aa 
superior court cannot yield to an inferior. 
Abi Yusuf, however, is of opinion that in all 
things practice or custom onght to prevail, 
sithongh in opposition to-the ordinances of 
the Prophet : for the ordinance of the Pro- 

het was founded on usage and practice of 
is own time. In ordinancos, therofore, the 
prevalent customs among mankind are to be 
regarded , and as these are liable to alter, 
they must be attended to rather than the 
letter of an ordinance. 

Usury cannot take place between & master 
and his slave, because whatever is in the 
possession of the slave ia the property of tbo 
master, so that no sale can possibly take 
place between them, and hencethe possibility 
of usury is excluded & fortiori. Nor can it 
take piace between & Muslim and a& hostile 
infidel in a hostile country, in accordance 
with the saying of the Prophet : “There is 
no usury between & Muslim and a bostile in- 
Adel in s foreign land,” and on the furjher 

und, that the property of & hostile infidel 

ing free to the Muslim, it follows that it is 
lawful totake it by whatever mode may be 
posabla, provided there be no deceit used, 
tis othorwise witb respect to 8 zimmi, or 
protected alien, as his pro erty is not of & 
neutral nature, because of the protection that 
has been accorded to him, and, therefore, 
Osury is as unlawful in his case as in that of 
a Muslim. Abu Yusuf and ash-Shafi'i con- 
ceive an analogy between the case of a hostile 
infidel, in & hostile er fa and that of a 
gimmi, and hence they hold, contrary to the 
other Muslim doctors, that usury can take 
pan also between a Muslim and & hortile 

del in a foreign land. 

The testimony of & percon who raceives 
usury is inadmissible in a court of law. Itis 
recorded in the Mabsuit, however, that the 
evidonce of & usurer is inadmissible only in 
case of his being s0 in a notorious degree: 
because mankind often make invalid con- 
tracts, and these are in some degree usu- 
rious. (Hidayah, Grady's edition, p. 362.) 

For further information on the subject of 
Osury and for cases, illustrative of the above- 
stated principles, see Hidayah, Hamilton'e 
translation, vol. ii, p. 489, 2699: Grady's 
edition, p. 289 segg: the Durru I- Mukhtar , 
the Fatawasi- Alamgiri, in loco. 


USWAH, also ISWAH (3). 


«An example.” The word occurs in the 
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Garin, Surah xxxiii. 21: “Yo had in the 
Apostlo of God a good oxample” (uxwafun 
kasanatun). Ar-Righib says it is tho condi- 
tionin which a man is in respect of another's 
imitating him. 

UTERINE BELATIONS. Arabic 
zawi 'l-arhim (ai s3), called by 
the English lawyers “ distant kindred.” 

They are divided into four classes :— 

(1) Persons descended from the deceased, 
how low zoever, ie. the children of daughters 
or of son's daughters. 

(2) Thoso from whom the decensed is de- 
scended, how high soever, #.e. False grand- 
parenta, in contradistinction from tho True, 8 
true grandfather being one between whom 
and the deconsed no female intervenes: & 
true. grandmother, ono between whom and 
the deceased no false grandfather intervenes. 

(3) Those descended from the arenta of the 
decensed, how low soever, 1.6. te daughters 
of full-brothers and of half-brothers (by the 
same father only), the children of half- 
brothera (by the same mother only), and the 
children of sisters. 

& The children of the two grandfathers 
and two grandmothers of the deceased, 1.e. 
father's half-brothers and sisters bythe same 
mother only and their children, the de- 
censed's paternal aunts and their children: 
maternal uncles and sunts and their ebildren : 
the daugbters of full aternal uncles and 
half-paternal uncles by the same father only. 

This classification, however, does not ox- 
haust the distant kindred, which, in the lan- 
guage of the Jaw, are defined as thoso rela- 
tions of a deceased person who are neither 
sharers nor residuaries. —(INurartaxon.) 
Thus, cousins who are cbildren of residuaries, 
but are not residuaries themselves (ag. 
paternal uncles' daughters) are distant kin- 
dred, though not members of any of the fore- 
going classes, or related through any member 
of such a class. 

When the distant kindred succeed, in conse- 
guence of the absence of sharers and residua- 
rics, they are admitted nccording to the order 
oftheir classes. Within the limits of each par- 
ticular class, itis a general ruletbat & person 
nearer in degree succeoda in preference to one 
more remote: and in all classes, if thore be 
several of an egual degree, the properiy goes 
egusily among them if they are of the same 
sex. There is, however, some disagreement 
as to cases in which persons through whom 
they aro related to the deceased are of 
different sexes or of difforent blood, and 
it is maintained by Muhammad, against 
Abu: Yusuf, that regard must be had 
partly to the “ roots " or intermediate rela- 
tions, and not only to the “ branchos,” 
or actual claimants. Thus all are agreed 
that if & man leave & daughter's son and 
& daughters daughter, the male will 
have a double portion, for there is no dif- 
forence of sex in tbo intermediate relations j 
but if there be a daughter's son's daughter 
and a daughbter's daughter's son, it is said 
by Abu Yusif that the male will have # 
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double portion, on account of his sexj but by 
Muhammad, that the female, instend of the 
male, will take the double portion, by reason 
of her father's sex. And on the other hand, 
all are agreed that if there be two daugbtera 
of different brothers, they will take egually 
between them: but if there be a daughter of 
a brother and an daughter of a half-brother by 
the father only, Muhammad rules that the 
latter will take nothing 3 for hnving regard 
to tho circumstances that A brother excludes 
a hnlf-brotber by the fnther only, he considers 
that there is nothing to bo handed down to 
the descendant of the Iatter, and that the 
whole will go to the descendant of the 
former. 

Tbis rule of Muhammad, which in its appli- 
cation to the different classes of the distant 
kindred, leada to curious results of a complex 
Character,seems to deservea particular notice, 
as resting to a large extent on the principle 
of representation, which otherwise is all but 


VEILS. (oerss.) 
VESSELS. In thc early days of 


Islam, there were four kinde of drinking- 
vessels forbidden to Muhammadans on 
account of their being used for wine, namely, 
hantam (mike), 2 groen vessel: duhba (Yo), 
n large gourd hollowed out: nagir (8), 
& cup made from tbo holluwed root of a tree : 
muiajut (bye), 8 vessel covered with 
kind of black piteh, or the glutinons sub- 


according to Muslim law, the vessels used by 
Christians and Jews, and eren by idolators, 
are lawful, byt thev must bc frce from tbo 
tasto or smel of winc. 


VIGIL. Arabic 'arafah (42). The 


only Muhammadan festival which hag a vigil 





is tbo du ''- Asha, or “ Feast of Sacrifice.” : 


L1Dv "L-AzHA,) 


VISITING THE SICK. Arabic 
'iyidah (toe). An incumbent reli- 
gious duty enjoined by Muhammad on his 
followers. Tbe following traditions illustrate 
his teaching on the subject (Mishkat, book 
Teh. i):— 

“ Was a Muslim visits a sick brother, he 
Kathers the fruits of Paradise from the time 
he leaves his home until he returns,” 

“Ifa Muslim visit a sick person, and say 
seven times, "I ask the Almigbty God, who is 
Lord of tbe great throne, to give thec health," 
thc prayer shall be granted, unless the ap- 
pointed time uf his death hath surely come." 

“ Verily God will say at the Day of Resur- 
rection, 'O sons of Adam! I was sick and ye 
did not visit me." And the sons of Adam will 


Yows 


foreiKn to the Muhammadan law of inheri- 
tance. (A. Rumsey, Moohummudan Law nf 
Inheritance, p. 565 Syed Ameer Ali, Personal 
Law, p. 525 Durru I-Mukhtar, p. 873.) 


'UZAIR (2s). (ezra.j 
UZHIYAH (&.ms!). (sacerricr.) 
'UZLAH (Sp). “ Retirement.” 


A term used by the Sifis for a religivus life 
of retirement from the world. 


'UZR (,ke). “An excuse.” 


legal term for a claim or an ohjection. 


AL“UZZA («81). An idol men- 
tioned in the Gur'in. Surah liii. 19: “ What 
tbink ye then of al-Lit and al-Uzzi, and 
Manat, the third idol besides.” According to 
Husain, it was an idol of the tribe of Ghata- 
fan. For a discussion on the subject, seo the 
article on LAT, 


A 


V. 


say, "O our Defender! how could we visit 
thee, for Thou art the Lord of the univorse 
and art free from sickness?' And God will 
say," O men! did you not know that such a 
one of my servants was sick, and you did uot 
visit'bim? Do you not know that had you 
Tisitod that servant you would have met me 
there?" 

“Aviebah snys: “ When any one of us was 
sick, the Propbct used to rub bis hands upon 
tho sick person's body, after which he would 


say, “O Lord of man! take away this pain 


stance with which the bottom of boats are Land give health: for Thou art the giver of 


paycd.  (Mishkat, book i.eh.i.pt.i) But, : 


health, thore is no health but thine, that 
health which lenveth no sickness," 

“ When any person complained uf being out 
of order, or having a wound ur sore, the Pro- 
phet would say, when passing his finger over 
the part affected, “In the name of God, the 
earth of our ground mixed with the spittlo of 
our Mouth: we have done this in order to re- 
store the sick to bealth, hy permission of our 
Lord.'" 


VOWS. Arabic nazr (58), pl. nugzar. 
Hob. "y"73) neder. They who fulfil their vowe 


are amongat those who drink of the waters 
of Kafiirin Paradise (Gur'in, Sirah Ixxvi, 7)3 
and the non-performance vf 2 vow is sin 
(Mishkat, book xiii. ch. XXii.). But the Pro- 
phet is relnted to have said, “ Do not make a 
vow for it cannot alter fate: still it doos ex- 
tract something from the wealth of the 
stingy." 

The atonemont for a vow which has been 
not performed is thc same as for an onth 
namely, the freeing of & slave, or clothing ten : 
poor persong, or feeding ten persons, or three 
days fast. (Hidayah, Arabic ed., vol. i. p. 
350.) foasru.) 
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W. 


WADLAH (las,). Lit. “A thing 
put down." The legal term for na deposit. 
(See Hamilton's Hidayah, vol. iii. p. 259.) 


a1-WADUD (uyog!). « The Loving 
One,” or “The Beloved One." One of the 
the ninety-nine special attributes of God. 
It occurs twice in the @ur'iu :— 

Sirah xi. 92: “My Lord is Merciful and 
Loving.” 

Sirah Ixxxv 14: “He is the Forgiving, 
the Loving." 

Al Maliku 1- Wadid, the “ King of Love." 


WAHDANIYAH (das). (1) A 
theological term for the doctrine of the Unity 
of God. (2) The name of a sect of Sufis. 
(coD, siKHInM, SUFI.) 

WAHDATU 'L- WUJ UDIYAH 
(Iroyny! Bam). A pantheistic sect of 
Sufis, who say that everything is God, and 
of the same essence. 


Ar-WAHHAB (bg!) “The 
Bestower of gifta” One of the ninety-nine 
apecial attributes of God. It occurs in the 
@ar'in, eg. Sarah iii. 6: “Thou art He who 
bestoweth gifts.” 


WAHHABI (.38)). A sect of 
Muslim revivalists founded by Muhammad, 
son of “Abdu '-Wahhab, bat as their oppo- 
nents could not call them Muhammadans, 
they have been distinguished by the name of 
the father of the founder of their sect, and 
are called Wahhabis. 

Muhammad ibn “Abdu '|.Wahhib was born 
nat Ayinah in Najd in A.D. 1691. Carefully 
instructed by his father in the tenets of tho 
Muslim faith, according to the Hanbali sect, 
the atrictest of the four great schools of inter- 
pretation, the son of “Abdu '|.Wabhab deter- 
mined to increase his knowledge by visiting 
the schools of Makkah, al-Basrah and Bagh- 
dad. The libraries of these celebrated centres 
of Muhammadanism placed within the reach 
of the zealous student those ponderous folios 
of tradition known as the " six correct booka," 
and also gnve him access to numerous MANU- 
seript wolumes of Muslim law. Having per- 
formad the pilgrimnge to Makkah with his 
fatber, and visited tho Prophet's tomb at al- 
Madinah, he remained at tbe lattor place to 
bit at the feot of Sbaikh "Abdullah ibn Ibra- 
him, by whom he was carefully instructed In 
all the intricacies of the exoyotical rules laid 
down for the exposition of ethics and juris- 
prudenco. 

For some years he resided with his father 
at Horemolah, a place which, according to 
Palgrave, claims the honour of his birth : but 
after his father's death, he returne to hie 





native village, Ayinah, where he assumed the 
position of a religious leader. 

In his various travels, Muhammad ibn 
“Abdu 'I-Wahhib had observed the laxities 
and superstitions of those who, whilst they 
professed to accept the stern unbending 
precepts of the Prophet of Arabia, had 
succeeded in stretching the rigid lines of 
Islam almost tobreaking. Omens and augu- 
ries, sacred sbrines and ricbly ornamented 
tomba, the use of intoxicating drugs, the silks 
and sntins of the wealthy, all seemed to the 
earnest reformer lamentable departures from 
the first principles of Islim, and unwarrant- 
able concessions to the luxury, idolatry, and 
superstitions of the age. Having carefully 
studied the teachings of the @ur'in and the 
sacred traditions, he thought he had loarned 
to distinguish between the essential elementa 
of Islam and its recent admixtures, and now 
once more in the home of his childhood, he 
determined to teach-and to propegate nothing 
but the “pure faith” as laid down by the 
precepta and practice of the Propbet himself. 
The Muslim world had departed from the 
worship of the kta and had yielded a 
blind allegiance to Walis, Pirs, and Sainta, 
and all because the teachings of the sacred 
traditions had been neglected for that of 
learned but ambitious teachers. R 

To accept any doctrine other than that: of 
those “ Companions” who received their in- 
atructions from the Prophet's lips, was simply 
the blind leading the blind, and, iberefore, 
the Reformer, refusing to join his faith to the 
uncertain leading-strings of even the four 
orthodox doctore, determined to establish 
the right of private judgment in the inter- 
pretation of those two great foundations of 
Islam—the Gur'an and the Ahadis. 

His teaching met with acceptance, but his 
increasing influence excited the opposition of 
the ruler of his district, and he was compelled 
to seek an asylum at Deraiah, under the pro- 
tection of Muhammad ibn $a'ud, a chief of 
considerable influence. The protection of the 
religious toncher was made & pretext for 
more ambiticus designs, and that which the 
senlous cleric had failed to aocomplish by his 
persuasivya eloguence, the warrior chief now 
sought to attain by the power of the sword j 
and he thus established in his own person 
that Wahbibi dynosty which, after 8 che- 
gucred existence of: more than & hundred 
years, still exercises 20 powerful an influence 
hot only in Central and Eastern Arabia, but 
wherever the Muhammadan creed is pro- 
fessed. Like other great men before 
him, the Chief of Deraiah strengthened his 
position by & matrimonial alliance, which 
united the interesta of his own family with 
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that of the reformer. He married the 
daughter of Muhammnd ibn “Abdu'l-Wahhab, 
and she became the mother of the celebrnted 
Wahhibi chief 'Abdu '1-“Aziz, who, upon the 
doath of his father (ap. 1765), led the Wah- 
habi army to victory, and succeededin push- 
ing his conguests to the remotest corners of 
Arabia. 

“Abdu 'I-Aziz was not only a brave war- 
rior, buta pious Muslim, and it is said that 
be fella rictimto the serupulons regularity 
with which he performed his devotions in 
penis: A Persian fanatic plunged his sharp 
Khurasin dagger into his side, just as he 
was prostrating himself in prayer in the 
mosgue of Deraiah (a.n, 1803). 

But the great military champion of the 
reformed doctrines was Sa'ud, the eldest son 
of “Abdu 'I-“Aziz, who during the lifetime of 
his father led the Wahbhibi armies to vic- 
tory, and threntened evon tlhe conguest of the 
wholo Turkish empire. He is said to hare 
beon a remarkably handsome man, praised 
for his wisdom in counsel and skill.in war. 
Having wielded the sword from his youth (tor 
he fought his first hattle when a Ind of 
twelre), he was regarded by tho wild Arabs 
of the desert asa fitinstrument to effect the 
conversion of the world, and men from all 
parts of Arabia flocked round his standard. 

Sa'ud gained several decisive victories over 
Sulaimin Pasha, and afterwards, with an 
army of 20,000 men, marched against Kar- 
bala', the famed city of the East, which con- 
tains the tombs of the Shivah Khalifahs. 
Tue city was centered with the Wabhabi cry, 
“Kill and strangle all infidels which give- 
companions to God,” and every vestige of 
supposed idolatry, from the bright golden 
dome of al-Husain's tomb to the smallest 
tobacco pipe, was ground to the very dust, 
whilat the offerings of the numerous devotees, 
which formed the rich treasure of the sacred 
sbrines, served to repleniah the impoverished 
excheguer of the Wahhabi chief. 

The following year the fanatical army 
effected the conguest of Makkah, and, on the 
27th April 1803, Savud made his formal entry 
into the sacred city of the Ka'bah. The 
sanctity of the place subdued the barbarous 
#pirit of the conguerors, and not the slightest 
excesses were committed against the people. 
The stern principles of the reformed doc- 
trines were, however, strictly enforced. Piles 
of green huggas and Persian pipes were col- 
lected, rosaries and amulets were forcibly 
taken from the devotees, silk and, satin 
Gresses were demanded from the wealthy and 
worldly, and the whole, collected into the 
one heterogeneous mass, was burnt by the 
infurinted reformers. Sostrony was tlho faol- 
ing against the pipes, and s0 necessary did a 
public example soem to bo, that a respcct- 
ablo lady, whoso delinguency hand well nigh 
escaped the vigilant eyo of tbc Muhtasib, was 
seized and placed on an ass, with a green 
pipe suspended from her neck, and paraded 
through the public streets—a terrible warn- 
ing to all of her sex who may be inclined to 
indulge in forbidden luxurieas, When the 
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nsual hours of prayer arrived, the myrmidons 
of the law sallied forth, and with leathern 
Whips drore all alothful Muslims to their 
devotions. The mosgues were filled. Never 
since the days of the Prophet had the sacred 
City witnessed 80 much piety and devotion. 
Not one pipe, not a single tobacco-stopper, 
was to be seen in the streets or found in the 
houses, and the whole population of Makkah 
prostrnted themselves at least five times 
& day in solemn adoration. Having carried 
out his mission with fidelity, Sa'ud hastened 
to convey tho news of his success to the 
Sultin of Turkey in the following charac- 
teristic letter — 

“Sa'ud to Salim.—I entered Makkah on 
the fourth day of Muharram in the 1218th 
year of the Hijrah. I kept pence towards 
the inhabitants, I destroyed all things that 
were idolatrously worshipped. I abolished 
all taxes except those reyuired by the law. 
I confirmed the Gizi whom you had ap- 

ointed ngreeably to the commands of the 

rophet of God. I desire that you will give 
orders to the rulers of Damascus and Cairo 
not to come up to the sacred city with the 
Mahmal and with trumpets and drums. Reli- 
gion is not profited bythesethings. May the 
peace and blessing of God be with you," 
(MARMAL.) 

Before the close of the year, al-Madinah 
was added to the Wahbiibi conguesta, and 80 
thoroughly did Sa'ud carry out the work of 
reform, that even the Hujrah, containing the 
tomb of the Prophet, did not escape, Its 
richly ornamented dome was destroyed, and 
the curtain which covered the Prophet's 
grave would bave been removed, had not the 
Leader of the Faithful been warned in his 
dreams not to commit s0 monstrous a sacri- 
lege. (avaran.) 

For nine years did the Wahhabi rule exist 
at Makkah, and 60 strong was the position 
occupied by the Wahhabi army, and 80 ra- 
pidly did Wahhabi opinions spread amongat 
the people, that the Sultan of Turkey began 
to entertain the worst feara for the safety of 
his empire. "Ali Pasha was therefore ordered 
by the Sultan of Turkey to collect a strong 
army to suppress the Wahhibi movement : 
and eventually, Makkah and al-Madinah 
were taken from the fanatics, 

Upon the death of Sa'ud (a.p. 1814), his 
son, '"Abdu 'Ilah, became the Leader of the 
Faithful He was even more distinguished 
tban his father for personal bravery, but he 
lacked that knowledge of men which was s0 
necessary for one called upon to lead the un- 
disciplined nomadic tribes of the Arabian 
deserta. “Abdu 'llah and him army met with 
& serjos of reverses, and he was at last taken 
prisoner by Ibrihim Pashah and sent to Con- 
stantinople. He was executed in tbo public 
sguare of St, Soplia, December 19tb, 1818. 
Turki,the son of “Abdu 'Ilih, abandoned ali 
hope of regaining the position, and fled to 
Riyiz, where he was afterwards assassinatod. 
Faizul succeeded his father A.D. 1830, and 
established the Wahhibi rule in Eastern 
Arabia, making Riyuz the capital of his king- 
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dom, It was this chief who entertained the 
traveller Palgrave in 1863, and received 
Lieutenant-Colonel (now Sir Lewis Pelly), as 
Her Majesty's representative, in 1865. Faizul 
died in 1866, soon after Sir Lewis Pelly's 
Tani and was succeeded by his son “Abdu 
ab. 

But although the great political and mili- 
tary power of the Wahhibis had been well 
nigh crushed, and the rule of the dynasty of 
Sa'ud circumseribed within the limita of the 
abaa of Najd, the principles laid down b 

Juhammnd ibn 'Abdu '!-Wabhab were still 
zealously maintained by certain religious 
teachers within the sacred mosgue itself. 
And 80 it came to pass that when a restless 
apirit from India was endeavouring to redeem 
a lawless life by performing the pilgrimage 
to Makkah, he fell in with teachers who had 
imbibed Wahbibi doctrinos and were secretly 
disseminating them amongst the pilgrims. 
Saiyid Ahmad, the freebooter and bandit 
of Rai Bareli, having performed the sacred 
Tites of the Pilgrimage, returned from Mak- 
kah (A.p. 1822), resolved to reclaim the 
whole of North India to the Faith of Islam. 
Bing a direct descendant from the Prophet, 
he possessed (unlike the Wahhabi of Najd) 
the necessary gualification for a Leader of 
the Faithful, and the Muslims of India at 
once hailed him as the true Khalifah or al- 
Mahdi. Unheeded by the British Govern- 
ment, betraversed our provinces with a nu- 
merous retinue of deroted disciples, and 
converted the populace to his reformed doc- 
trines by thousands. He appointed deputies 
at Patna, and then proceeded to Delhi, where 
he met with a ready listener in Muhammad 
Ism#'il, who became his most devoted dis- 
ciple, and recorded the sayings of the new 
Khalitah in the well-known Wahhibi book, 
entitled the Siratu “-.Mustagim. 

On the 21st December 1826, Saiyid Ahmad, 
the Lender of the Faithful, declared a religious 
war, or Jihad, against the Sikhs, and, hoping 
to unite the hosts of Islim in Central Asia 
under his banner, he commenced an insurrec- 
tion on the Peshawar frontier. A fanatical 
war of varied successes followed, and lasted 
for four years: but the Wahhibi army was 
soon reduced in strength, and its disasters 
culminated in the death of its chief, who was 
slain by Sher Singh. in an engagement at 
Balakot in Hazarah, May 1831. The rem- 
nant of the Saiyid's army fled acrosa the 
border and settled at Sattina, where in 1857, 
their numbers were augmented by mutineers, 
who joined their camp. Tbey were even- 
tually displaced by the British Government 
in the Umbeyla War of 1863, but there are 
atill some tbree hundred of them residing at 
Palosi un the banks of tbe Indus, where 
they are ruled by Shaikh “Abdu 'Ilih, an old 
mutineer of 1857, who bas angarge! married 
bis daughter to & former Imim of the Pesha- 
war, Sadar Bizir, in order to combine the 
Wehhabi infuences of Peshawar with those 
of the Palosi settlement. 

Butas in the case of the Wahhabis of Najd, 
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gions tenets of the reformers did not die with 
their political leader. What Sa'ud of Najd 
and Ahmad of Bareli failed to sccomplish 
with the sword, the chespness of lithographio 
printing has enabled less daring leaders to 
accomplish with the pen. The reformed 
doctrines, as embodied in the Sirafu 'I- Mus- 
tagim and the Tagwiyatu “-Iman, still oxer- 
cise a powerful influence upon Muhammadan 
thought in India. 

Wahhabiism has sometimes been desig- 
nated the Protestantism of Islim, and s0 it 
really is, although with this remarkable dif- 
ference, that whilst Christian Protestantism 
is the assertion of the paramount authority of 
sacred scripture to the rejection of traditional 
tenchings, Wabhibiism is the assertion of the 
paramount authority of the @ur'in with the 
Traditions. But both systems contend for first 
principles, and if there appears to be any in- 
congruity in applying the term Protestant to 
a sect which receivea, instead of rejects, tra- 
dition, it arises from the very important fact 
that what is called “ tradition” in Islam oc- 
cupies a totally different place in the Muham- 
madan system from that which it does in the 
Christian, Tradition in Islim being nothing 
less than the supposed inspired sayings of the 
Prophet, recorded and handed down by un- 
inspired writers, and being absolutely neces- 
sary to complete the structure of the faith. 
The daily prayer, the customs of the pilgri- 
mage, and numerous other duties and dogmas 
held to be of Divine institntion, being found not 
in the @ur'in but in the Ahidis, or Tradi- 
tions. Hence it is that the Wahhabis of Najd 
and India call themselres Ahl-i-Hadig, or tbe 
people of Tradition, and promote in every 
way they can the study of those recorda. 
(rraorrion.) 

The Wahhibis speak of themselves as 
Muwahhid, or “ Umitarians,” and call all 
others Mushrik, or those who associate 
another with God, and the following are 
gome of their distinctive religious teneta :— 

1. They do not receive the decisions of the 
four orthodox secta, but say that any man 
who can read and understand the Gur'an and 
the sacred Hadis can judge for himself in 
matters of doctrine. They, therefore, reject 
Ijma' after the death of the Companions of 
the Prophet. 

2. That no one but God can know the 
secrets of men, and tbat prayers should not 
be offered to any prophet, wali, pir, or saint : 
but that Gcd may be asked to grant a peti- 
tion for the sake of a saint. 

3. That at the Last Day, Muhammad will 
obtain permission (izn) of God to intercede 
for bis people. The Sunnis believe that per- 
mission has already been given. 

4. That itis unlawful to illuminate the 
shrines of departed aaints, or to prostrate 
before them, or to perambulate (tawaf) 
round them, they do not even perform any 
act of reverence at the Prophet's tomb at al- 
Madinab. 

5. That women should not be allowed to 
visit the graves of the dead, on account of 


80 with the Wahhibis of India The reli- | their immoderate weeping. 
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6. That only four festivals ought to be 
observed, namely, “Idu 'I-Fitr, “Ida I-Azha, 
“Ashir3, and al-Lailatu 'I-Mubarakah. 

7. They donot observe the ceremonies of 
Maulud, which are celebrated on the anni- 
versary of Muhammad's Virth. 

8. They do not present offerings (Nazr) at 
any shrine. 

9 They count the ninety-nine names of 
God on their fingers, and not on a rosary. 

10. They understand the terms “ sitting of 
God” (Arabic Istiwa), and “hand of God” 
(Yadu 'Ilah), which occur in the Gur'in, in 
their literal (Hagigi) sense, and not figura- 
tively (Mujazi), but, at the same time, they 
nay itis not revenled how God sits, or in 
what sense he has na hand, &c., and on this 
account the Christian doctrines of the Trinity 
and the Sorship of Christ do not present the 
same difficulties to the mind of a Wahhabi 
which they do to that of a Sunni. 

Mr. Wilfrid Blunt, in his Future of Islam, 
AnYy3 — 

“1 believeit is hardly now recognised by 
Mohammedans low near Abd el Wahhab was 
to complete success. Before the close of the 
eighteenth century, the chiefa of the Ibn 
Saouds, champions of Unitarian Islam, had 
established their authority over all Northern 
Arabia as far as the Euphrates, and in 1808 
they took Meccn and Medina. In the mean- 
while, the Wabhabite doctrines were gaining 
ground still further afield. India was at one 
time very near conversion, and in Egypt, and 
North Africa, and even in Turkey, many 
secretlv subscribed to the new doctrines. 
Two things, however, marred the plan .of 
general reform and prevented its full accom- 
plishment. In the first place, the reform was 
too completely reactive. It took no account 
whatever of the progress of modern thought, 
and directly it nttempted to leave Arabia it 
found itself face to face with difficulties which 
only political as well as religious success 
could overcome. It was impossible, except 
by force of arms, to Arabianise the world 
again, and nothing less tban this was in con- 
templation. Its second mistake, and that was 
one that @ little of the Prophet's prudence 
which always went hand in hand with his 
zeal might havo avoided, was a too rigid in- 
sistance upon trifles. Abd el Wahhab con- 
demned minarets and tombstones because 
nsither were in use during the first years of 
Islam. The minareta,therefore, were every- 
wbere thrown down, and when the holy 

laces of Hejas foll into the hands of his ol- 

owers, the tombs of saints which had for 
centurics been revered as objeots of pilgri- 
maya wero levelled to the ground, Even the 
Prophet's tomb at Medina wus laid waste 
and the tronsures it contained distributed 
among the soldiera of Ibn Baoud. This 


roused the indiynation of all Islam, and turned 
the tide of the Wahhabite fortunes. Respect- 
able feeling which had hitherto been on their 
side now declared itself ngainst them, and 
they never after regained their position as 
moral and #ocial reformers. 
it was the cause of their ruin. 


Politically, too, 
The outside 


WAHY 


Musalman world, looking upon them as sacri- 
legious barbarians, was afraid to vinit Mecca, 
and the pilgrimage declined s0 rapidly that 
the Hejazi became alarmed. The source of 
their revenue they found cut off, and it 
seemed on the point of ceasing altogether 
Then they appealed to Constantinople, urging 
the Sultan to vindicate his claim to be pro- 
tector of the holy places, What followed is 


! well known. Afterthe peace of Paris, Sultan 


Mahmud commissioned Mehemet Ali to de- 
liver Mecca and Medina from the Wahhabite 
heretica, and this hein time effected. The 
war was carried into Nejd: Deriyeh, their 
capital, was sacked, and Ibn Saoud himself 
taken prisoner and decapitated in front of St. 
Sophia at Constantinople. The movement of 
reform in Islam was thus put back for, per- 
haps, another hundred years. 

“ Still, the seed cast by Abd el Wahhab 
has not been entirely without fruit. Wahhab- 
ism, as a political regeneration of the world, 
has failed, but the spirit of reform has re- 
mained. Indeed, the present unguiet attitude 
of expectation in Islam has been its indirect 
result. Just as the Lutheran reformation in 
Europe, though it failed to convert the Chris- 
tian Church, caused ita real reform, so Wah- 
habbism has produced a real desire for re- 
form if not yet reform itself in Mussulmana. 
Islam is no longer asleep, and were another 
anda wiser Abd el Wahhab to appear, not 
asa heretic, but in the body of the orthodox 
sect, he migbt play the part of Loyola or 
Borromeo with success. 

“ The present condition of the Wahhabites 
as asect is one of decline. In India, and I 
believe in other parts of Southern Asia, their 
missionaries still make converts and their 

reachers 'are held jn high esteem. But at 

ome in Arabia, thd zeal has waxed cold, 
giving place to liberal ideas which in truth 
are far more congenial to the Arabian mind. 
The Ibn Saoud dynasty no longer holds the 
first position in Nejd, and Ibn Rashid who has 
taken their place, though nominally a Wah- 
habite, has little of the Wahhabite fanaticism. 
Heisin fact a popular and national rather 
than a religious leader, and though etill de- 
signated at Constantinople as a pestilent 
heretic, is counted as their ally by the more 
liberal Sunites. It is probable that he wonld 
not withhold his allegiance from a Caliph of 
the legitimate house of Koreysh.” 

(The Anakan English works may be con- 
sulted on ihe subject of Wahh4biism : Burck- 
hardt's Bedowins and Wahhalys: Brydge's 
Brief History of the Wahhabis , Sir Lewis 
Pelly's Political Mission to Najd: Hunters 
Afusalmine of India Palgrave's Central and 
Bustern Arahia, Lady Ann Blunt's Pilgri- 
mage to Ngjdj Dr, Badgora Imama and Bey- 
yide of "Oman, Blunt's #uture of Lalam.) 


AL-WAHID (segi). “The One.” 
One of the ninety-nine special attributes of 
the Almighty. It occura freguently in the 
Hao, «9. Siirah ii. 158: « Your God is One 


WAHY («55). (insprratron.) 











WA'IZ 


WAIZ (be). “A preacher.” 
The word khatib is generally applied to the 
Maulawi who recites the khutbah on Fridays : 
wd@'igis of more general application. In the 
@amus dictionary, the wa'tz is defined as one 
who reminds mankind of those punishments 
and rewards which soften the heart. The 
usual time for preaching is on Fridaya, and 
in the months of Muharram and Ramazin. 
(xrotsan.) 

A 


WAJD (s—x3). “ Ecstasy." 
Sifi term for the fifth stage of the myetic 
journey, when the spiritual traveller attains 
to a state of mental excitement which is 
supposed to indicate a high stato of divine 
illumination. (sori) 


WAJH (84). it. “ Presence, 
face.” The word occurs inthe @ur'in for the 
presence of God. Siirah ii. 109: “ Wherever 
ye turn there is the face of God (Wajhu 
Ilah)." 


WAJIB (seh). Int. “That which 
is obligatory.” A term used in Muhammadan 
law for those injunctions, the non-observance 
of which constitutes sin, but the denial of 
which does not attain to downright infidelity. 
For example, that Muslim who does not 
offer the sacrifice on the day of the Great 
Festival (rpu 'z-AzZHA) commits a sin, and if 
he says the sacrifice isnota divine Institution, 
he is a sinner, but not an infidel: and he who 
does not observe the fast (RAMAZANJ is a 
sinner, but if he deny that the fast is a 
divine institution, he is an infidel. The sacri- 
fice being wajib, whilst the fast is farz. 
(Law. 

(2) A term which freguently occurs in com- 
bination with others. For example, al- 
Wajihu 'I-wujud, “the necessary existence ” 
—God: Wajibu 'ittibas, “worthy to be 
obeyed,” as a teacher or prophet, Wajibu '"- 
ada, “ nacessary to be discharged," as a debt 
or duty. 


At-WAJID (s1). “ The Finder, 
Inventor, or Maker.” One of the ninety-nine 
attributes of God, but the word does not 
occur in the Gur'in. 


WAKALAH, WIKALAH (@&&). 
The office of substitute. An embassy: an 
agency : attorneyship. For the Muhammadan 
law, with regard to agency for sale, see 
Hamilton's Hidayah, vol. iii. pp. 1-62. 
(AGENT, BAIL, SALE.) 

WAKIL (&k$). An attorney, an 


agent, an ambassador. (AGENT.) 


Az-WAKIL (Up). “The Guar- 
dian.” One of the ninety-nine special attri- 
butes of God. It occurs in the Gur'in, Surah 
iv. 83: “For God is all sufficient for a 
Guardian." 

WALA' (33). Lit. “Proximity, 
kin, friendship,” A peculiar relationship 
volantarily established, and which confers a 
rigbt of inheritance on one or both partics 
connected. It is of two kinda — 


U2 


WALIYU 'L-AHD 663 
(1) Walau "- Atagah (Kila! »4,), Rela- 


| tionship between a master and & manumitted 








slave, in which the former inherits any pro- 
perty the latter may neguire after emancipa- 
tion. 


(2) Walau "-Muvalat (391yad! 23), The 


! connection arising out of mutual friendship, 


especially between Aa Muhammadan and Aa 
convert. (See Hidayah, Grady's edition, 
Pp. 513.) 


WALAHAN (06)). The demon 
who troubles people when they are perform- 
ing their ablutions. (Mishkat, book ii. ch. 
7.) The name signifies grief or distraction of 
mind. (See Muntaha 'I- Arab.) 


WALI (S9), pl. auliya', “ One 
whois very near." (1) Saints, or holy men, 
e.g. Surah x. 63: “ Aro not, verily, friends 
(auliya”) of God they on whom there is no 
fear?" (santa. 

(2) Next of kin or kindred, eg. Sirah viii. 
78: “ These shall be next of kin to each 
other,” 

Wali 'ahd, an heir, especially to a sovo- 
reignty. 

Wali ba'id, a legal guardian of a more 
remota degree than father, brother, or uncle. 

Wali jabir, an authoritative guardian re- 
cognised by law. 

Wali ni'mat, a title of respect for a father, 
a patron, a benefactor. 

Waliyu 'd-dam, a relative entitled to exact 
retaliation. 

3 A benefactor or helper, e.g. Sirah ii. 
114: “ Thou hast no helper but God.” 

(4) Al- Wali, “the Helper.” One of the 
ninety-nine special attributes of God. 


WALI (38), pl. wulit. A prince 
orgovernoyr. A term used for the ruler of 
a country. It is assumod by the Ameer of 
Afghanistan in his treaties. 

The title implies one who rules a Muslim 
country as an Amir, or in behalf of the Kha- 
lifah of Islim. 

(2) God, @urain, Sirah xiii. 12: “ Nor 
have they any governor beside Him." 

AL-WALID IBN “UGBAH (sej! 
Ke y4). A celebrated Companion. 
A brother to the Khalifah “Usman, who was 


.Governor of al-Kifah, and died in the reign 


of Mu'awiyah. 


WALIMAH (&ed,). The nuptial 
feast. The wedding breakfast, which is gene- 
rally given on the morning after the mar- 
riage. The custom is founded on the example 
of Muhammad, who is related to have given 
& feast of dates and a meal on the occasion 
of his marriage with Safiyah. 

Ibn Mas'iid says the Prophet regarded the 
wedding feast as of divine authority, and he 
who is invited on such an occasion must 
accept the invitation. (Mishkat, book xiii. 


ch. ix. pt. 1.) 
WALIYU 'L-AHD (aed 5), 
Vulg. Norli'ahd. The beir to a kingdom or 


state 2 
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WALKING. (peporrurnt. | 


WAGF (45). Lit. “Standing, 
stopping, balting.” (JI) A term which in the 
language of the law signiftes the approprintion 
or dedication of property to cbaritable uses 
and the service of God. An endowment. The 
object of such an endowment or appropria- 
tion must be of a perpetual nature, and such 
property orland cannot be sold or transferred. 
fa person buill a mosgue his right of pro- 

rty is extinguished as s00n as prayers have 

sen recited in the building. 

According to tbe Imim Abi Yisuf, if the 
paca in which a mosgue is situated shonld 

@come deserted or uninhabited, inasmuch as 
there is no further use for the mosgue, no 
person coming to worship therein, still the 
property does not revert to the originalowner 
and founder. But Imiw Muhammad alleges 
tbatin such 2 case the land and the mate- 
rial (bricks, &c.) again become the property 
of the founder or his heir. 

Ha person construct a reservoir or well 
for public use, or a caravansera, for traveller, 
ora hostel on an infidel frontier for the ac- 
commodation of Muslim warriors, or dedicate 
ground as a burying-place, his right is not 
extinguished until the magistrate, at hia re- 

vest, issues a decree to that effect. This is 

6 opinion of Imam Abi Hanifah, but Imam 
Abi Ytisuf maintains that the person's right 
of property censes on the instant of his say- 
ing: “I have made over this for such and 
such purposes.” Whilst Imirs Muhammad 
asserts that as soon as the property is used 
for the purpose to which it is dedicated, it 
censes to ba the property of the original 
owner. (See Hamilton's Hidayah, vol. ii. 


p. ag 1 

(2) A term used for a full pause, and parti- 
culariy for certain pauses in the reading of 
the Gur'in, which are marked with the letters 
«ks in the text. 


WAOLAH (Sai). Lit. The “in. 
@evitable.” (1) Aterm generally used for an 
accident or an unavoidable circumstance in 
lite. 

(2) The Day of Judgment. See Gur'in, 
Sirah Ivi. 2: “ When the inevitable happens 
none shall call its happening a lie.” 

(8) The title of the xvith Sirah of the 
Gur'an. 


ar-WAOIDI (css!pt), His full 
name: Abu 'Abdi 'Ilih Muhammad ibn 
"Umar al-Wagidi. A celebrated Muslim his- 
torian, much guoted by Muir in bis Life of 
Mahomet. Born at ni-Madinah A.u. 180, died 
A.H, 207. Hois said to havo left a library of 
600 boxes of books. 


WAOS (us), pl. augap. Any pro- 
perty under the regulated value or number 
upon which zakat or legal alms is due. 


WAOT («J,). The present time 
as distinguished from al- Wagtu 'd. Dim, or 
the eternal existence of God. 


WASITAH 


Ar-WAOTU'D-DA'IM MMS). 
Lit. “The Everlasting Time.” A Siifi term 
for the extent of the existence of the Eternal 
One. (“Abdu 'r-Razzig's Dictionary of Sufi 
Terms.) 


WARAGAH (&,). Waragah ibn 
Naufal ibn Asad ibn “Abdi 'I-“Uzza. The 
cousin of Khadijah: to whom she firat made 
known the supposed revelation, or dream, of 
Muhammad, and who is related to have said 
that the Prophet muat have seen the Namus 
which God sent to Moses. (Mishkcit, book 
xxiv. ch. v. pt. 1.) 

In the Arabic Dictionary al-Gimus, it is 
stated that Waragah was the sonof one of Kha- 
dijah's uncles, and that itis not certain if he 
ever embraced Islim. “Abdu 'I-Hagg, the 
commentator on the Mishkat, says he had 
embraced Christianity and had translated the 
Gospels into Arabic. There does not seem to 
be any good authority for the supposition 
that he was originally a Jew. He appears to 
have died aoon after the incident in the cave 
at Hira. (aurammao.) 


WARFARE. There are three 
terms used in the Traditiona for warfaroe. 

(1) Jihad (Slge), warfare carried on by 
Muslims for the extension of Islam. 

(2) Fitan ((y4), seditiona and commotions 
which will precede the Resurrection. 

(3) Malihim ( pada) p!. of malhamah, war- 
faro carried on between Muslim nations and 
tribes. These are also signs of the Resur- 
rection. (FITAN, JIHAD, MALABIM.) 


At-WARIS (sop). “The Heir” 
dal all things). One of the ninety-nine attri- 
utes of the Almighty. 


WASAN (w5), pl. ausin. An 


idol. (ivoratar. 


WASANI ), from wasan, an 


idol. Anidolater. (ipoLaTER.) 


WASAYA (1003), pl. of wasiyah. 
List, “ Precepta.” Used in Muslim law for 
wills and regulations concerning them 
(waria) 

AL-WASI' (@e1)1). “The Capa- 
cious,” One of the ninety-nine attributes of 
God. It occurs in the Gur'an, Surah ii. 248: 
“ God is the Capacious one and knows." 


WASILAH (dlesy). Lit. “ Near- 
ness.” The name of the highest station in 
Paradise, which Muhammad said was re- 
seryed for one person only, and which he 
hoped to obtain for hirnself. (Mishkat, book 
zxiv. cb. ii, Pi 2.) 

Itis usual for religious Muhammadans to 
pray, after the call to prnyer (azan) has been 
concluded, that Muhammad may obtain this 
station of Masilah, Hence tho place of in- 
tercession, and tho office of mediator, That 
which effects nearness to God. 


WASITAH (&ee!)). A thing or 


person intervening: an agent, & broker, 
Honce, a mediator. 








WASL 
WASL (Je). « Meeting: union." 


A Safi term used for the seventh stage in the 
spiritual journey, when the mystic,as it were, 
aees the Divine One face to faco. The stago 
previoua to fang', or extinction in the essence 
of the Eternal One. fsuri.j 


WASWASAH (&oye4). it. “ In- 
spiring,” or “suggesting.” A suggestion 
from the devil The machinations of the 
devil, to the consideration of which a chapter 
is devoted in the Traditions. (Mishkat, book 
1 ch. ili. 

Tata said, “ There is not a single 
child of man. except Mary and her son, who 
ig not touched by the devil at the time of his 
birth, and hence the child makes a loud cry 
when he is born, nor is there one human 
being who hasnot & devil appointed to attend 
him. The devil sticks close to the sons of 
Adam, and also an angel : the business of the 
devilis to do evil, and that of the angel to 
guide them unto truth.” 


WATER. Arabic ma (0), pl. 
miyah, amwah. Heb. Do» mayim, waters. 


Inthe @ur'an, Sirah xxi. 31, it is said, We 
clave them (the heavens and the earth) asun- 
der, and by means of water, We gave life to 
everyihing” Which, as Sprenger (vol. i. 

.80n) remarka, is one of the principles of 
the Ebionite doctrine. Al-Baizawi says it 
means either that God made all animals from 
water, or that the chief element in animal life 
is water, or that animal life is supported 
chiefiy by water. 

Muhammadan writers say there are seven 
kinds of water which aro lawful for the pur- 
poses of purification and drinking :— 

Ma'u 'Lmatar, rain-water. 
Mau Main, spring-water, 
Ma'u "-bir, well-water. 
Mau "-barad, hail-water. 
Mau 's-salj, snow-water. 
Mau "I-bahr, sea-water. 
Ma'u 'n-nahr, river-water. 

Water which is considered lawiul for ablu- 
tion is also lawfol for drinking, and vice versd. 
Ibn “Umar relates that Muhammad was 
asked about the water of the plains in which 
animals go to drink, &c., and he said, “ When 
the water is egual to two gullahs, it is not 
impure.” “Abdu '1-Hagg says two gullahs 
are egual to 250 mans. (Mishkat, Matthew's 
ed., voli. p. 107.) .(weris. 

Mr. Sell, in his Faith af Islam, saya :— 

“ Minute regulations nre laid down with 
regard tothe water which may be used for 
purification. The following kinds of water 
are lawful :—rain, sen, river, fountain, woll, 
snow, and ice-wator. Iceis not lawful. The 
firat kind is authorised by the @urdn. "He 
sent you down water from heaven that He 
might thereby cleanse you, and cause the 
pollution of Satan to pass from you." (Siira 
viii. 11.) The use of the others is sanctioned 
by the Traditions. 1 give ono illustration. A 
man one day came to the Prophet and said: 
“Jam going on a voyago and shall only have 
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a small supply of fresh water: if I use it for 
ablutions I shall have none wherewith to 
guench my thirst, may I use sea-water?' 
The Prophet replied: “The water of the sca 
is pure.” Tirmizi states that this is a Hadis- 
i-Sahih. Great differonce of opinion exists 
with rogard to what constitutes impurity in 
water, and so renders it unfit for ahlutions. 
It would be wearisome to tho reader to enter 
into all dotails, but I may briefly say that, 
amongst the orthodox, it is generally held that 
ifa dead body or any unclean thing falls into 
fowing water, or into a reservoir more than 
15 foet sguare, it can beused, provided always 
that the colour, s3mell, and taste are not 
changed. Itia for this reason that the pool 
near 2 mosgue is never less than ten cubita 
sguare. If of that size, it is called & dah dar 
dah (literally 10x10). It may be, and com- 
monly is, larger than this. It should be 
about one foot deep.” 

Rights regarding water. According to Mu- 
hammadan law, wateris of four kinds:—- 

(l) The water of the ocean, to which every 
person has a perfect and egual right, for the 
enjoyment of the ocean is common to every- 
one, in the same manner as the light of the 
sun or the air we breathe. 

(2) The wators of large rivers, such as the 
Euphrates, the Tigris, the Indus, or the 
Oxus, from which every person has an abso- 
lute right to drink, and also a conditional . 
right to use it for the purpose of irrigating 
his lands. For example,if a person desire 
to cultivate wasto land, and dig a watercourse 
or canal forthe purpose of conveying water 
toit from the river, he may lawfully do 320, 
provided the act be in no sense detrimental 
tothe people. The same law applies to the 
erection of a water-mill on the banks of & 
river, 

(8) Water in which several have a share, 
in which case also the right of drinking is 
common to all, whilst there are certain re- 
atrictiong regarding ita use for the purposes 
of irrigation, which will be hereafter treated 


of. 

(4) Water which is kept in vessels : which 
is regarded as property, oxcept in times of 
scarcity, when it is even lawful to seize it for 
common use. 

The law regarding the division of water for 
the purposes of irrigstion, known as shirb 
(m4), or “a right to water,” is most im- 
portant in the East, where s0 much of 
the cultivation of land depends not upon 
the fall of rain but upon irrigation. In Af- 
ghanistan, there are more disputes and more 
murders committed over the division of water 
than with regard to any other guestion. A 
claim of shirb, or "right of water," is valid, 
independent of any property in the ground, 
for a person may become endowed with it, 
oxclusivo of the ground, eithor by inheritance 
or begueat, and it sometimes happens that 
when a person selis his lands, he reserves to 


.himself the right of shirb. No person can 


alter or obstruct the course of water running 
tbrough his ground, and in the case of dis- 
putes regarding a rivulet held jointly by 
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several, it is the duty of the judge to make 
& distribution of the water acoording to the 
extent of land which they severally posses3 : 
for, as the object of right to water is to 
moisten the landas, it is but fit that each 
should receive a juat proportion. A rivulet 
must not be dammed up for the convenience 
Of one partner withont the consent of the 
others: nor can he dig a trench or erecta 
& mill upon a rivulet used for irrigation, with- 
out the general consent of all persons con- 
cerned. The same restriction applies, also, 
to a water-engine or a bridge. One partner 
cannot alter the mode of partition without 
the others' consent, nor increase the number 
of sluices or openings through which he re- 
ceives his ahare, nor convey his share into 
lands not entitled to receive it, nor even to 
landas which are entitled to receive it, nor can 
be shut up any of the sinices, or exchange 
the manner-of division in any way, as, for 
example, by taking the water in rotation 
instead of division by sluices. A right to 
Water cannot be consigned as a dower, nor 
given as a consideration in Khuh, when a wife 
bargains for her divorce (rwuL'), nor in 
composition for a claim, nor sold to'discharge 
the debts of a defunct owner. It is also noted 
that if a person, by irrigating his Iands, should 
by that means overflow those of his neigh- 
bour, heis not liable to make componsation, as 
he was not gnilty of any fransgression. 


WA'Z (he,). A sermon. (xrvr- 
BAH, WAT.) 


WAZIFAH (kieb,), from wasf, “a 
daily ration of food.” d A.term used fora 
daily lesson, or portion from the @ur'an 
which is read by devout Muslim. The 
Garin is divided into thirty sipdrahs as the 
daily wagifah to be read during the month of 
Ramasin. 

(2) A pension or stipend granted to pious 
persona 

(8) Revenue collected at a stipulated rate. 


WAZIR (2). A Vezeer. The 
pelasipal minister 
here are throe opinions respecting the ety: 
mology of the word. Some derive it from 
izr, “a burden,” because the wazir bears 
the burden of state, others from wazar, “a 
refugo," because the ruler has recourse to the 
counsels of the wazir : others from azr, “ the 
back, or strength,” because the ruler is 
strengthened by his wazir as tho human 
frame is by the back. 

Mr. Lane (Arubian Nights, Intro., p. 23), 
says: “The post of wezeer was the highest 
that was held by an'officer of the pen: and 
the person who occupied it was properly 
the next to the Sultan: but the Turkish Sul- 
tins of Egypt made the office of ndib, or 
“ viceroy," to have the pre-eminence. Under 
them, the post of wezeer was somotimes occu- 
pied by an officer of the pen, and sometimes 
by an officer of the sword, and in both cases 
the wezeer was called ' the Sahob.”” 

Khalil az-Zihir rolates that Muhammad 
maid, “ Whosoeyer is in anthority over Mus- 





n 8 Muhammadan Sountry.. 
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lims, if God prosper him, shall be given & 
virtuous wazir. The wazir shall remind him 
when he forgetteth his duty, and shsil assiat 
him when hb doth remember it. But toa bad 
ruler God giveth an evil-minded wazir, who, 
when the ruler forgetteth his duty, does not 
remind him of it, and when he remembereth 
his duty, doth not assist him to perform it.” 


WEDDING. (warerace.) 
WEEK. Arabic usbii' (&pmet), subii" 
(£—): Heb. yrawj shdvia. The 


" 

Muhammsadan week (as the Jewish and Chris- 
tian) bogins with Sunday and enda with Satur- 
day. In the Gur'in, Sirah vii. 52, itis said 
“God created the heavens and tho earth in 
six days.” In Sirah xvi. 125, it is anid, “the 
Sabbath was only made for those who dis- 
pute thereon,” which al-Baisiwi says meang 
sihat the Sabbath was established for the 
Jewa who disputed with Moses regarding it 
but therois no injunction in the Gar'in for 
the due observance of the Sabbath. (var, 
FRIDAY.) 


WEEPING. (svxa”) 
WELLS. Arabic bir (8), pl. 
abar. Heb. NNI Beer. Ifa person dig a 


wellfor public use, it is held by Imim Mu- 
hammad that his right to the well censos ah 
soon as the people drink of the well: but 
Imim Abu Hanifah is of opinion that it does 
not become common property until the Ha 
stratos issue a decree to that effect. (Hide. 
yah, vol. ii. p. 3857.) 

MH a person dig a well in a high road 
(where no person is entitled to dig a well), he 
is liable toa fine for any accident which ma 
bappen by people falling into it. (Hidayah, 
Tol. ii. p. 719.) 

If any animal, or impurity of any kind, 
fall into a well, all the water must be drawn 
out before the well can bo lawfully used , and 
ifit beimpossible to draw the whole of the 
water, then not less than 300 bucketfuls must 
be drawn out. If the animal has in any way 
become putrified in the well, then the water 
must not be used forthree whole days : but in 
any other case the water can be used after 
the lapas of a whole day. (Sharhu 'I- Wiga- 

» Pp. 10.) 


WHISTLING. Arabic muka 
(CXe). Mentioned in the Gur'an, 
Sarah viii. 35: “ Their (the Guraish) prayer 
at the House was ngught but whistling and 
clapping hands! Taste, then, the torment, for 
that ye misbelieve.” From which it is under- 
stood that whistling was one of theidolatroua 
Cceremonies in the days of ignorance in the 
Makkan temple. Whistling is therefore gene- 
rally held to be unlawful for pious Muslims. 


WIDOWS. Arabic armalah (Ekayt), 
Heb. mobx alminadh.  Mourn- 


ing is incumbent upon a widow for a period 
of four months and ten days after the 
donth of her husband. (Hamilton's Hidayah, 
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vol. i. p. 870.) After this period she may 
lawfully take another husband, provided she 
be not pregnant of ber first husband. A 
widow's share of her late husband's property 
is one-eighth when there is a child, or a son's 
child, how low soever, and a fourth when 
there is no child. Though a man may have 
as many as four wives, the provision for 
two or more is the same as that for one: the 
fourth or eighth, as the case may, being 
divisible among them egually. (Baillie's Law 
of Inheritance, p. 59.) 

Ifa Muslim, whose wife was once a Chris- 
tian should die, and his widow appear before 
a Gizi and declare that she is Muslim, and 
that she embraced the faith prior to the 
death of her husband, and the heirs assert 
the contrary, the sssertion of the heirs is to be 
credited to the exclusion of tbe rights of the 
widow. And if a Christian die, and his widow 
appear before the Gizi as a Muslim, and the 
heirs declare the contrary, the assertion of 
the heirs is to be credited to the exclusion of 
the widow. (Grady's Hidayah, p. 847.) 


WILLS. Arabic wasiyah (&e03), 
pl. wasaya, which term is held by Musim 
legists to mean “an endowment with the 
property of anything after death, as if one 
person should say to another, ' Give this 
article of mine, after my death,to a parti- 
cular person.'” 

The testator is called misi, fem. musiyah. 
The legateois termed musa la-hu. The legacy, 
musa bi-hi. The person appointed to carry 
out the will, or the executor, is called the 
wasiy, pl. cusiya. 

It is not necessary that the will of a Mus- 
lim should be executed in writing, but it must 

" he certified to by two male witnesses, or one 
male and two females. 

The following are some of the chief points 
in Muslim law, regarding the making and the 
@xecution of wills :— 

Willa are lawful and valid to the extent of 
a third of the testator's property, but not to 
any further extent unless by consent of the 
heirs, and it is laudable to avoid making 
beguests when the heirs are poor. 

A beguest to an beir is not valid unless 
confirmed by the other heirs, and a beguest 
toa person from whom the testator has 
received a mortal wound is not valid, and 
ifa legateo slay his testator, the beguest in 
his favour is void. 

A beguest toa part of the heirs isnot valid. 

Beguests are valid between Muslims and 
Zimmis, that is, between Muhammadans and 
Jews or Christiana under protection. fz1emr.) 

The-acceptance or rejection of beguests is 
not determined until after the death of the 
testator. 

The legatee becomes proprietor of the 
legacy by his acceptance of it, which may be 
either expressed or implied 

A beguest by aninsolvent person is void, as 
also that of an infant, or a mukdtab (a slave 
who has ransomed hirmself), A beguest 
in favour of a fatus in the womb is also 
invalid : but asb-Shbifi'i says it is valid. 
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A female siare may be begueathed, with 
the exception of her progeny. To begueath 
the offapring of a female slave is unlawful. 

A beguestis rescinded by the express de- 
claration of the testator, or by any act on his 
part implying his retractation, or which ex- 
tinguishes his property in the legacy. But 
the testator's denying his beguest is not a 
retractation of it, nor his declaring it unlawful 
or usurioug, nor his desiring the execution of 
itto be deferred. A beguest to one person is 
annulled by a subseguent beguest of the same 
article to another, unless that other be not 
then alive. 

A legacy after being divided off by the 
magistrate, descends to the legatee's heirs in 
case of hia decease. 


Concerning the Beguest of a Third of the 
Estates. 


If a person leave a third of his property 
to one man and a third to Sy da and 
the heirs refuse their consent tothe execution 
of the whole, it is then restricted to one 
third. 

If a person begueath the third of his 
estate to one, and then a sixth of it to 
another, and the heirs refuse their consent, 
in that case one-third of his estate is divided 
into three shares, of which two are given to 
the legatee of the third and one to the 
legateo of the sixth. 

A begnest of a son's portion of inheritance 
is void, but not the beguest of an eguivalent 
toit. For example: If a person say, “I 
begueath my son's portion,” such 8 beguest is 
null: but the beguest will be valid if he say, 
“I begueath an eguivalent to my son's por- 
tion.” 

A beguest of a “portion” of the estate is 
executed to the extent of the smallest portion 
inherited from it, and a beguest of “part of 
the estate," undefined, may be construcd to 
apply to any part. 

A person begueathing a third of any par- 
ticular property,if two-thirds of it be lost, 
and'the remainder come within a third of 
the testator's estate, the legateo is entitled 
to the whole of such remainder, anda beguest 
of “the third of” an article, part of vhieh 
is afterwards destroyed, holds with respect 
toa third of the remainder 

A legacy of money must be paid in full 
with the property in hand, although all the 
rest of the estate should be expended in 
debts. 

A legacy left to two persons, one of them 
being at that time dead, goes entire to the 
living legatee. 

A legacy being begueathed to two persons 
indefinitely, if one of them die, a moiety of 
it only goes to the other. 

A beguest made by a poor man is of force 
if he afterwarda become ricb. 

A beguest of any article, not existing in 
the possersion or disposal of the testator at 
his decease, is null, unless it was referred to 
his property, in which case it must be dis- 


. charged by a payment of the valuc. 
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An acknowledgment of debt, upon a death- 
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bed, is efficient 
ostate. 

Any accident occasioning uncertainty with 
respect to the legatees, annuls the beguest. 

An heir, after partition of the estate, ac- 
knowledging a beguest in favour of another, 
must pay the acknowledged legatee his pro- 
portion of such beguest. 


The Period of Making Wills. 


As has already been remarked, Muham- 
madan wilis are not as & rule written docu- 
ments, and therefore the institutions of the 
law are entirely made for verbal rather than 
Written beguests. 

Gratuitous acts, of immediate Operation, if 
@xecuted upon a death-bed, take effcct to the 
extent of one-third of the property only. 

An acknowledgment on a death-bed js valid 
in favour of the person who afterwarda be- 
Gomes an heir, but not & beguest or gift : 
Beither is an acknowledgment s0 made valid, 
if the principle.of inheritance had existed in 
the person previous to the deed. 

Such acknowledgment, gift, or beguest, in 
favour of & 3on, being & slave, who after- 
wards becomes freo, previous to the father's 

6, is nevertheless void. 


Rules for Ascertaining a Death-bed Jilness. 


The following curious paragraph occurs in 
the Hidayah on this suilkibet Sad : 

“ Paralytic, gouty, or Consumptive persona, 
where their disorder has continued for & 
length of time, and who are in no immediate 
danger of death, do not fall under the de- 
seription of mariz or sick," whence deeds of 
Gift, executed by such, take effect to the ex- 
tent of their whole property: because, when & 
long time has elapsed, the patient has be- 
Come familiarised to his disease, which is not 
then accounted as sickness. The length of 
time reguisite, by ita Japse, to do away with 
the idea of sickness in those cases, is deter- 
mined at one year: and if, afterthat time, the 
invalid should become bed-ridden, he is then 
scconnted as one recently sick. If, therefore, 
any of the sick persona thus described make 
& gift in the beginning of their illness, or after 
they are bedridden, such gift takes effect 
from the third of their property, because at 
such time there is apprehension of death 

whence medicine is given to them), and 
thorefore the disorder is then considered as 
& death-bed illness.” (Hidayah, Grady's ed., 
Pp: 685.) 
Emancipation of, Slaves upon a Death-bed, 


Emancipation and deeds of gift on & death- 
bed, take effect to the extent of a third of 
the property, and emancipation precedes in 
their execution the actual beguests. 

The appropriation of a sum by begueat to 
the emancipation of a slave is annulled by 
the subseguent loss or failure of any part of 
it, but not the appropriation of a sum to the 
performance of a pilgrimage. 

A slave, oxceeding one-tbird of tho pro- 
perty, emancipated on death-bed, is exempted 


to the extent of a third of the 


| 
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| from emancipatory labour by the heirs as- 
senting to his freedom. 

A beguest of emancipation in favour of a 
slave is annulled by his being made over in 
Compensation for an offence committed by 

im. 

Whoro the heif and the legatee agree con- 
Cerning an slave haring been emancipated by 
tho tostator, the allegation of the heir is 
boring with respect to the date of the 

eed. 


Beguests for Pious Purposes. 


In tho execution of beguests to certain 
Pious purposes, the duties ordained by the 
command of God precede those which are 
Yoluntary, and aro then benevolent acts to- 
wards mankind. 

Ifa person will that “ the pilgrimage which 
was incumbent upon him be performed on 
his behalf after his death," the heirs must 
dopute a person for this purpose and pay ali 
his oxpenses to Makkah. 

But when all the purposes mentioned be 
of egual importance, the arrangemoent of the 
testator must be followed. 

A legacy, appropriated to pilgrimageo, if 
lost, must be repaired to the extent of a third 
of the estate. 


Wills made by Jews and Christians. 


Cimmis, or Jews and Christians paying 
tribute for protection, can make beguesta, 
and they are held good in Muslim law, and 
are subject to the same restrictione with 
those of Muslims. 

A church or synagogue founded during 
health descenda to the founder's beira, but the 
beguest of a house tothe purpose of an infidel 
place of worship, is appropriated, whether 
any'particular logatees be mentioned or other 
wise, 

Abu Hanifah says the begueata of Zimmis 
are of four kinda :— 

(1) Those made for purpodes held sacred 
in their belief, but not in that of Muslims, 
such as the building of a church or aynagogue, 
which according to Hanifah is valid under 
certain restrictions. 

Kg) Those made for purposea held pious by 
Muslims and not by Zimmis, such as the 
building of a mosgue, in which case the be- 
Guest is invalid. 

8) Those made for & purpose beld sacred 
by both Muslims and Zimmis, such as an offer- 
ing to the Temple at Jerusalem, which are 
valid. 

(4) Those made for purposes held to be 
wrong by both Zimmis and Muslims, such as 
the support of .singers and dissolute women, 
which are invalid as being sinfu. 

Tho will of a sensualist or innovator is the 
same as of anorthodox Mussulman, unless he 
proceed to avowed apostasy. The will of & 
female apostato is valid, but not that of a 
male apostate. 

A Zimmi may beguoath tho whole of his 
property : but if he begueatli a part only, the 
residue is transmitted to his heirs. 
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An bea Ina granted by him on his 
death-bed, takes effect in toto. 

Any beguest in favour of a Zimmi is valid, 
and he may make a beguest in favour of an 
unbeliever of a different sect not being & 
hostile infidel. 


Usufructuary Wills. 


An article beguesthed in usufruct must be 
consigned to the legatee: but if it constituto 
the sole estate. being a siave, ho is possessed 
by the heirs and legatee alternately : or, being 
a house, it is held among them in their due 

roportions , norarethe heirs in the latter 

tance allowed to sell their slaves. The 

beguest becomes void on the death of the 
legatee. 

A beguest of the produce of an article does 
not entitle the legatee to the personal use of 
the articles nor does a beguest of the use 
entitle him to let it to hire. Abeguest of the 
use of a siave does not entitle the legatee 
to carry him out of the place, unless his 
family reside elsewhere. A beguest of a 
year's product, if the article exceed a third of 
the estate, does not entitle the legateetoa 
consignment of it. 

In a beguest of the use of an article to ono, 
and the substanee of it to another, the legatee 
of usufruct is exclusively entitled to the use 
during his term, A beguest of an article to 
one, and its contents to another, if con- 
nectodiy expressed, entitles the second legatee 
to nothing. 

A beguest of the fruit of & garden implies 
the present frait only, unless it be expressed 
in perpetuity, and a beguest of the produce of 
an animal implies the existent produce only 
in every instance. 


The Erecutors. 


An executor having accepted his appoint- 
ment in presence of the testator, is not after- 
wards at liberty to reject it, but his silence 
leaves him an option of rejection: bat any 
act indicative of his acceptance binds him 
to the execution of the office. 

Having rejected the appointment after the 
testator's decease, he may still accept of it, 
unless the magistrate appoint an executor in 
the interim. 

Where a slave, a reprobate, or an infidel 
are appointed, the magistrate must nominate 
a proper substitute. 

The appointment of the testator's alave is 
invalid if any of the heirs have attained to 
maturity, but not otherwise. 

In case of the executor's incapacity, the 
magistrate must give bim an assistant: but 
he must not du 80 on the executor pleading 
incapacity without due examination, and if 
he appear perfectly egnal to the office, he 
cannot be removed, not even on the complaint 
of the heirs, unless his culpability be ascer- 
taincd. 

One of two joint executors cannot act 
without the concurrence of the other, except 
in such'matters as reguire immediate execu- 
tion, or which are of an incumbent nature, or 
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in which the interest or adrantage of the 
estate are concerned. 

In case of the death of a joint executor, 
the magistrate muat appoint a substitute, 
unless the decoased have himself nominated 
his successor, The executor of an executor 
is his substitute in office. 

An executor is entitled to possess himself 
of the portions of infant and absent adult 
heirs on their behalf, but not of the legacies 
of infant or absent legatees. 

An executor may sell a slave of the estnte, 
for the discharge of the debts upon it, in 
absence of the creditors, unless the slave be 
involved in debt. 

An executor having sold and received the 
price of an article which afterwards proves 
to be the property of another, is accountable 
to the purchaser for the price he had so 
received: but if this has beon lost he may 
reimburse himself from the person to whom 
the article had fallen by inheritance. 

An executor may accept a transfer for a 
debt due to his infant ward, or sell or pur- 
chase movables on his account. He may also 
sell movables on account of an absent adult 
heir, but he cannot trade with his ward's por- 
tion. He may sell movable property on 
account of the infant or absent adult brother 
of tho testator. 

The power of & father's executor precedes 
that of the grandfather. If there be no exe- 
cutor, the grandfather is the fathber's repre- 
sentative. 


Evidence with respect to Wills, 


The evidence of two executors to the ap- 
pointment of a third is not valid, unless he 
claim or admit it, and the evidence of orphans 
to the appointment of an executor is not 
admitted if he deny it. 

The testimony of executors with respect to 
property on behalf of an infant orof an absent 
adult is not admitted. 

The mutunl evidence of parties on behalf 
of each otber to debta due to each from an 
estate is valid, but not their evidence to lega- 
cies, unless each legacy respectively consists 
of a slave. 

A mutual evidence of this nature is void 
where it involves a right of participation in 
the witnesses. 


WINDS. Arabic riyah (cw), pl. 
of rih. Heb. laun) ruakh. There are four 


special winds mentioned in the @ur'in: 
Sargar, a violent hurricane (Sirah Ixix. 6): 
“agim, a barren wind (Surah li. 42): lawagik, 
fertilizing winds (Surab xv. 22): mubash- 
shirat, harbingers of rain (Sirah xxx. 47). 
And is related that the Prophet said 
he was assisted by an east wind at tbo 
battle of the Ditch, and that the tribe of 
“Ad was destroyed by a west wind. A 
special chapter is devoted to the Prophet's 
sayings with regard to the wind, as it ap- 

that he had a superstition of it. “Avi- 
sheh said, that when tho clouds appeared, the 
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Prophet used to change colour, and come out 
of kia house and walk to and fro, nor would 
his alarm cease until the storm had passed 
away. When she expressed her surprise at 
his excitement, he said, “O “Ayishah, perad- 
venture these winda be like those which de- 
stroyed the tribe of “Ad.” 


WINE. Heb. YM khemer, Is. i.22, 
“old wine.” Wine under the term 
khamr (yes), which is generally held 


to imply all things which intoxicate, is for- 
bidden in the @ur'in in the following 
Versos :— 

Sarah ii, 216: “ They will ask thee con- 
cerning wine and games of chance. Say: In 
both is great sin, and advantage also, to 
men: but their sin is greater than their 
advantago.” 

Surah v. 92: “O bolievers! surely wine 
and games of chance, and statues, and the 
divining arrows, are an abomination of Satan's 
work! Avroid them, that ye may prosper. 
Only would Satan sow hatred and strife 
among you, by wine, and games of chance, 
and turn you aside from the remembrance of 
God, and from prayer : will 1 not, therefore, 
abatain from them? Obey God and obey the 
Apostle, and be on your guard : but if ye turn 
back, know that our Apostle is only bound to 
deliver a plain sannouncement." 

Al-Jalilin, the commentators, on these 
Verses, say, “ Only that wine is forbidden 
which intoxicates the brain and affecta the 
steadiness of the body.” But all Muslim 
doctors hold that wine of any kind is for- 
bidden. 

Imim Abi Hanifah says: “ This doctrine 
is founded upon a precept of the Prophet, 
who said, " Whoever drinks wine, let him suffer 
Correction by scourging as often as he drinks 
thereof.” Gamiltanta Hidayah, vol. ii. 58.) 

Ifa Musalman drinks wine, and ia seized 
whilst bis breath yet smells of wine, or be 
brought before the Gizi whilst he is yet in- 
toxicated, and two witnesses give evidence 
that he has drunk wine, scourging is to be 
indicted, The punishment is eighty lashes 
for a free man. and forty Iashes for a'slave. 

Mr. Lane says: “ Several stories have been 
told as to the occasion of Muhammad's pro- 
hibiting the drinking of wine. Busbeguius 
says: ' Muhammad, making a jrorney toa 
friend at noon, entered into his house, where 
thcero was a marriage feast, and, sitting down 
with the guesta, ho obsorved them to be very 
merry and jovial, kissing and embracing one 
another, which was attributed to the cheer- 
fulness of thoir apirits raised by the wine : 80 
that he blessed it asa sacred thing in being 
thus an instrument of much love among men. 
But, returning to the same house the next 
day, he beheld another face of things, as gore- 
blood on the ground, a hand cut off, an arm, 
foot, and other limbs dismembered, which he 
was told was tho effect of the brawis and 
figbtings occasioned by the wine, wbich made 
them mad, and inflamed them into a furv, 
thus to destroy ono another. Whereon he 
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changed his mind, and turned his former 
blesaing into a curse, and forbade wine ever 
after to all his disciples' Epist, 3.” This 
probibition of wine hindered many of the 

Ophet's contemporaries from embracing his 
religion. Yet several of the most respectable 
of the pagan Arabs, like certain of the Jewa 
and early Christians, abstained totally from 
wine, from a feeling of ita injurious effects 
upon moral, and, in their climate, upon 
health: or, more especially, from the fear of 
being led by it into the commission of fooliah 
and degrading actione. Thus Keys (Gaia), 
the son of Asim, being one night overcome 
with wine, attempted to grasp the moon, and 
awore that he would not guit the spot where 
he stood until he had laid hold of it. After 
leaping several times with the view of doing 
s0, he fell Hat npon his face : and when he re- 
covered his senses, and was acguainted with 
the cause of his face being bruised, he made 
& solemn vow to abstain from wine ever 
after”—Lane's Arabian Nights, vol. i. pp. 
217, 218. 


WITNESS. Arabic shahid (s008), 
dial shahidan $ pl. shuhada, or shuhid. 

Terms which are nsed for witness in legal 
Cases, an account of which is given in the 
article on evrbrxcE: and also for those who 
dis as martyrs for the Muslim faith, or meet 
With sudden death from any accidental cir- 
cumstance. (MaARTrR.) 


WITR (J3). Lit. “ An odd num- 
ber.” Witr asi ure an odd number of 
rak'ahs, 8, 5, or 7, which may be said after 
the last prayer at night, and before the dawn 
of day. sually they are added. to ths 
Salatu '-'Ishi. Imim Abu Hanifah says 
they are wdjib, that is, ordered by God, 
although they are not authorised by ary text 
in the Gur'in. But they are instituted by 
traditions, each of which is generally received 
asa Hadis Sahih: and s0 witr rak'ahs are 
regarded as being of divine authority. Imim 
Shafa'i, however, considers them to be sun- 
nah only. 

The Traditions referred to are :— 

The Propbet said: “ God hasadded to your 
prayers one prayer more: know that it is 
witr, say it between the Salatn 'I-“Isha and 
the dawn.” 

On the anthority of Buzir, it is recorded 
that the Prophet said: “« Witr ia wdjih upon 
Muslims,” and in order to enforce the prac- 
tice, he added : “ Witris right : he who doea 
not observe it is not my follower,” 

The Prophet, the Companions, the Tabi'un 
and the Taba'u 't-Tabi'in, all observed it. 

The word witr literally means “odd num- 
ber,” and a tradition says: “ God is odd, He 
loves the odd.” 

Musalmins pay the grentest respect to an 
odd number. It is considered unlucky to 
begin any work,.or to commence a journey on 
a day, the date of which is an even number. 

The number of lines in a page of a book is 
nearly always an odd number. (SALATU 'L- 
wiTa.) 
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WIVES. Arabic zauj (2), pl. 
azwaj, also zaujah, pl. zaujat. Although 
Muhammad himself claimed the apecial in- 
dulgence of eleven lawful wives, he limited 
his followers to four, allowing at the same 
time as many female concubines or domestic 
sinves as the master's right hand possessed, 
See @ur'in, Sirah iv. 3: “ Marry what seems 
good to you of women, by twos, or threes, or 
fours, or what your right hand possesses.” 
(marrrAGE.) 

According to the Shi'ahs, he also sanc- 
tioned tomporary marriages, an account of 
which will be found in the article on MUYAH. 

Regarding the treatment of wives, the fol- 
lowing verse in the @Gur'in (Surah iv. 38) 
allows the husband absolute power to cor- 
rect them: “Chide those whose refractori- 
ness you havo causeto fear. Remove them 
into sloeping chambers apart, and beat 
them, But if they are obedient to you, then 
seek not occasion against them." 

(For other injunctions in the @ur'in on the 
subject, see the article women.) 

The following is Muhammad's teaching, as 
givon in the Traditions (see Mishkat, Arabic 
edition, Babu 'n-Nikah) :— 

“That is the most perfect Muslim 
whose disposition is the best, and the beat of 
you is he who behaves best to his wives." 

“When a man has two wives and does not 
treat them egually, ho will come on the Day 
of Resurrection with half his hody fallen 
off.” 

“« When a man calls his wife, she must 
come, although she beat an oven.” 

“The Propbet used to divide his time 
egually amonget his wives, and he would 
say, "O God, 1 divide impartially that which 
thou hast put in my power.” 

« Admonish your wives with kindness, be- 
cause women were created from a crooked 
bone of the sides therefore, if you wish to 
straighten it, you will break it, and if you let 
it alone, it will always be crooked.” 

“ Not one of you must whip his wife like 
whipping a slave." 

«A Muslim must not hate his wife, for 
if he be diaplonsed with one bad guality in 
ber, then let him be plensed with another that 
is good,” 

«A Muslim cannot obtain anything 
better than an amiable and beautiful wife, 
such a wife who, when ordered by her hus- 
band to do a thing, will obey, and if her hus- 
band looks at her will be happy: and if her 
husband swears by her, she will make him a 
swearer of truth: and if he be absent from her, 
she will honour him with her own person and 
property." 

Itis related that on one occasion the Pro- 
phet said: “ Beat not your wives.” Then 
“Umar came to the Prophet and anid, “ Our 
wives have got the upper hand of their hus- 
bands from hearing this.” Then the Prophet 
permitted benting of wives, Then an im- 
mense number of women collected round the 
Prophet's family, and complained of thoir 
husbanda bonting them. And the Prophet 
said, “ Verily n grcat number of women are 
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assembled in my home complaining of their 
husbanda, and those men who beat their 
wires donot behave well. He is not of my 
way who teaches a woman to go astray and 
who entices a slave from his master." 

The legal position of a wife under Sunni, 
and, with some alight differences, under Shi'ah 
law also, may be generally stated as fol- 
lows :— 

Her consent to a marriage is necessary. 
She cannot legally object to be one of four 
wives, Nor can she object to an unlimited 
number of hand-maids. She is entitled to & 
marriage settlement or dower, which must be 
paid to her in case of divorce or separation. 
She may, however, romit either whole or part 
of the dower. She may refuse to join her 
husband until the dower is paid, She may be 
at any time, with or without cause, divorced 
by her husband. She may seek or claim 
divorce (khul) from her husband with her 
husband's consent. She may be chastised by 
her husband. She cannot give evidence 
ina court of law against her husband. Ac- 
cording to the Sunnis, her evidence in favour 
of her husband is not admissible, but the 
Shi'ahs maintain the opposite view. Her 
husband can demand her seclusion from public. 
If she becomes a widow, she must observe 
hidad, or mourning, for the space of four 
months and ten days. In the event of her 
husband's death, she is entitled to & portion 
of her husband's estate, in addition to her 
claim of dower, the claim of dower taking 
precedence of all other claims on the estate. 

There are special arrangementa made by 
Muslim law for the partition of the husband's 
time amongst his wives in oase he may have 
two or more wives. For it is related that 
Muhammad said, “ The man who has two or 
more wives, and who, in partition of bis time, 
inclines particularly to one of them, shall in 
the Day of Judgment incline to one side by 
being paralytic.” And “Ayishah relatos that 
the Prophet said, “O God, I make an ogual 
partition amongat my wives as to what is in 
my power do not, therefore, bring me to 
account forthat which is not in my power, 
namely, the affections.” It is therefore ruled 
that the wife of & prior marriage and of & 
recent one, are all alike in the matter of the 
partition of time spent with them. 'The hus- 
band can, however, arrange and determine 
the measure of the partition of his time aa 
to whetber it be one day or moreat a time. 
But if a man marry two wives, the one a free 
woman and tbe other a bond-maid, he must 
divide his time into three portions, giving 
two portions to the free woman and one to 
the bond-maid. When the husband is ona 
journey, his wives can make .no claim to ac- 
company him on the journey, and it is entirely 
at his option to carry along with him whom- 
s0ever he plesses, but itis preferable for him 
to cast lots and take with him on the journe 
her upon whom the lot may happen to fa 
The time of the journey is not to be counted 
against a husband, and he is therefore not 
obliged to make up for the partition lost 
within that time, Itis also allowed by the 
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law, of one wife to give up ber right as re- : 


gards partition of time to any other of her 
husband's wives. But if a woman give up 
her rigbt, she is not at liberty to resume it. 
Durru 'I- Mukhtar, in loco.) 

The position of & wife as regarda the law 
of divorce, is treated under the article 
DIVORCE. 

We are indebted to Moulvi Syed Ameer 
Ali, M.A., LI.B.,a Muhammadan Barrister- 
at-Law, and Presidency Magistrate of Cal- 


Cutta, for the following able exposition of the ! 


position of wives under the Muslim law :— 

“Prior to the Isiimic beginlataoa, and 
especially among the pagan Araba, women 
bad 2 no 1 Aa stosdi in Ta eye of the law. 
The pre-IslAmio Arab cuatoms as well as the 
Rabbinical law, dealt most barshly with 
them. (3 Caussin de Perceval, Hist. des. 
Arabes, p. 887.) 

“The Koran created a thoroygh revolu- 
tion in the condition of women. For the firat 
time in the history of Oriental legisiation, the 
principle of eguality between the sexes was 
recognised and practically carried into effect. 
The women,' says the Koran, “ ought to be- 
have towarda their husbands in like manner 
as their husbands should behave towards 
thom, according to what is just.' (Koran, 
chap. ii., v. 228.) And Mohammed in his dis- 
Course on Jabi-1-Arafat, omphasised the pre- 
cept by declaring in eloguent terms, ' Ye men, 
ye have rights over your wires, and your 
wives have rights over you.” (Ibn Hishim.) 
In accordance with these precepts the Ma- 
hommedan law declares eyuality between the 
married partiento be the regulating principle 
of all domestic relationship. Fidelity to the 
marriage bed is inculcated on both aides , 
and unfaithfulness leade to tbe same conse- 
guences, whether the delinguent be the hus- 
band or the wife. Chastity is reguired 
ogually from man and woman. 

“ The husband is legally bound to maintain 
his wife and her domestic servants, whether 
she and her servants belong to the Moslem 
faith or not. This obligation of the husband 
comes into operation when the contract itself 
comes into operation, and the wife is subjected 
thereby to the marital control It continues 
in force during the conjagal union, and in 
Cortain cases even after it is dissolved. 

“The maintenance (nafkah) of a wife in- 
Cludes everything connected with her support 
and comfort, such as food, raiment, lodging, 
&c., and muat be provided in accordance with 
the social position occupied. (1 Futiwa-i- 
Alamgiri, p. 7875 1 Fatawa-i-Kdzi Khin: 
Jimanokeskattat 3 Fusil-Imadiyah , Mafatih : 
1 Hed., Eng. Trans., p. 892.) 

“ The wife is not entitled merely to main- 
tenance in the English sense of the word, but 
has a right to claim & habitation for her own 
exclusive use, to be provided consistently 
with the husband's means. 

“If the wife, bowever, ia a minor, 80 that 
tbe marriage cannot be consummated, accord- 
ing to the Hanafi and the Shiah doctrinea, 
there is no legal obligation on the husband's 
part to maintain her. (1 Fatdwu-i-Alumgiri, 
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. 778, Kanz-ud-Dakdik, 1 Hed., Eng. 
| Trans., p. 394, Jama-ush-Shattet.) 
|. “With the Shafeis it makes no difference, 
| in the obligation of the husband to maintain 
| his wife, whether the wife be a minor or not. 
Kitab-ul-Anwar, 1 Hed., Eng. Trana., p. 
94. 
“ Nor is a husband, under the Hanafi and 
| the Shiah law, entitled to the custody of the 
person of a minor wife whom he is not bound 
| tomaintain. (In re Khatija Bibi, 5 Aengal 
Law Reports, O. O. J. 557.) 

“If the husband be & minor and the wife 
| an adult, and the incapacity to complete or 
Consummate the contrsot be solely on his 

art, she is entitled to maintenance. (1 Hed., 




















ng. Trans, p. 8953 Kusil-i-Imadiyahs 1 
Fatawa-i-Kazi Khdn, p. 4805 Jdima-ueh- 
Shattat.) 


“'It makes no difference in the hushand's 
liability to maintain the wife whether he ba 
in health or suffering from illnes3, whether he 
bea prisoner of war or undergoing punish- 
ment, “justly or unjustly,” for some crime, 
whether he be absent from home on pleasure 
or business, or gone on a ilgrimago. (1 
Fatawa-i- Alamgiri, p. 188.) h fact, as long 
as the status of marriage subsists, aud aa 
long as the wife is subject to the marital 
power, 80 long she is entitled to maintenance 
from him. Nor does she lose her right by 
being afflicted with any disease. (1 Fatawa- 
i-Alamgiri, p. 794: Jama-ush-Shastat.) 

“When the husband has left the place of 
the conjugal domicil without making any ar- 
rangement for his wife's support, the Kazi is 
authorised by law to make an order that her 
maintenance ahall be paid out of any fund or 
property which the husband may have left 

n deposit or in trust, or inveated in any trade 
or businese. (1 Fatdwa-i-Alamgiri, p. 750.) 

YA wife may contract debts for her sup- 
port during the husband's absence, and if 
such debts are legitimate, contracted bond 
Jide for hor support, the creditors have a 
“right of recovery” against the husband. 
(Natl-ul-Marim.) In the same way, if the 
husband be unable for the time being to 
maintain his wife, 'it would not form & cause 
for separation, says the Hedayah, ' but the 
magistrate may direct the woman to pledge 
her husband's credit and procvre necessaries 
for herself, the husband remaining liable for 
the debts.” (1 Hed., Eng. Trans., Pp. 297.) 

“ When the husband is absent and has left 
real property either in the possession of his 
wife or of some other person on her behalf, 
the wifeis not entitled to sell it for her sup- 
port, though she may raise a temporary loan 
on it, which the husband will be bound to dis- 
Charge, provided the mortgage was created 
bond /fide for her or her children's support, 
and did not go beyond the actual necessity.of 
the case. Under such circumstances the 
mMortgagee is bound to satisfy himself that 
the money advanced is applied legitimately to 
the support of the family of the absent 
husband. (1 Fatawa-i-Alangiri, p. 737.) 

“" When the woman abandons the conjagal 
domicil without any valid reason, she is not 
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entitled to maintenance. (1 Fatawa-i-Alam- 
giri, p. 788: Fusil-i-Imadiyah: Jama-ush- 
Shattat.) Simple refractoriness, as has been 
populariy supposed, does not lead to & for- 
feiture of her right. If she live in the house 
but do not obey the husband's wishes, she 
would not lose her right to her proper main- 
tenance, If she leave the house against his 
will without any valid reason, ahe would lose 
her right, but wonld recover it on her return 
to the conjugal domicil. (Fatiwa-i-Alam- 
giri: Jama-ush-Shattat, Kitab-min la-Euhaz- 
zar al-Fakih.) 

“ What isa valid and sufticient reason for 
the abandonment of the conjugal domicil is & 
matter for the diseretion of the Kazi or judge. 
As & general principle and one which has 
been adopted and enforced by the Kazis' 
mahkamas in Algeria, a wife who leaves her 
husband's house on account of his or his 
relations' continued ill-treatment of her, does 
not come within the category of ndshizah 
and continues entitled to her maintenance. 

#A woman who is imprisoned for some 
offence, or is undergoing incarceration in the 
civil jail for non-payment of a debt, or who 
goes on a voyage or pilgrimage without her 
husband's consent, has no right to claim any 
maintenance during herabsence. (1 Futiwa- 
i-Alumgiri, p. 734.) 

“Among the Shiahs, if she goes on an 
obligatory pilgrimage, even witbout her hus- 
band's consent, she is nevertbeless entitled to 
maintenance. 

“The husband's liability to support the 
wife continues during the whole period of 
probation, if the separation has been cansed 
by any conduct of his, or has taken place in 
exercise of a right possensed by her. The 
husband would not, however, be liable to sup- 
port the wife during the iddat, if the separa- 
tion is caused by her misconduct. (Fatawa- 
i-Alamgiri, p. 746: Jama-ush-Shattat: 1 Fa- 
tdwa-i-Kiz Khan, p. 481. 

“f shois pregnant at the time of separa- 
tion ber right remains intact until she is con- 
fined of the child. 

«“ The Hedaya seems to imply that a woman 
is not entitled to maintenance during the 
period of probation she observes on the death 
of her husband. (1 Hed. p. 407.) As the 
Koran, however, distinctly says, ' Such of you 
as shali dieand leave wives ought to begueath 
to them a year's maintenance," several jurists 
have held that a widow has a right to be 
maintained from the estate of her husband for 
a year, independently of any share she may 
obtain in the property left by him. This 
right would appertain to her whether ske be 
a Moslemah or non-Moslemah. 

“ In the case of probation (iddat) observed 
by a woman on the death of her husband, the 
Sunnis calculate the period from the actual 
date of bis deceasez the Shiahs from the day 
on which the wife receives the news of the 
death. 

« According to the Sunnis, tbe liability of 
the husband to maintain a pregnant wife from 
w#hom he has separated ceasesat her confine- 
ment. (1 Hed. p. 860.) The Shiahs, on tbc 
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other hand, hold that the liability lasta for 
the same period after confinement as if the 
woman was not enceinte. (Jama-ush-Shattit.) 

«If the husband be insane, the wife is en- 
titled, according to the Shffei doctrines and 
the views of the compilers of the Futawa-i- 
Alamgiri, to maintenance for the period of one 
year, which is fixed by the Kazi in order to 
discover whether the insanity is curable or 
not. The Malikis, with whom the author of 
the Hedaya seems to agree, deny to the wife 
the right of asking for a dissolution of the 
marriage tie on the ground.of the husband's 
insanity. Among them the wife, therefore, 
retains the right of maintenance during the 
insanity of her husband, however long con- 
tinued. With tho Shiahs the wife is entitled 
toa cancellation of the marriage contract if 
the husband's insanity be incurable. Should 
ahe exercise this right and dissolve the mar- 
riage, her rigbt to maintenance ceases. 

“The Mahommedan law lays down dis- 
tinetly (l)that a wife is bound to live with 
her husband, and to follow him wherever he 
desires to go: (2) and that on her refusing to 
do 80 without spffcient or valid reason, the 
conrts of justice, on & suit for restitution of 
conjugal rights by the husband, would order 
her to live with her husband. 

“The wife cannot refuse to live with her 
husband on pretexts liks the following :— 

“(L) That ane wishes to lire with her 


parents. 

“«(2.) That the domicil chosen by the 
husband is distant from the home of her 
father. 


# (3.) That she doea not wish to remain 
away from the place of her birth. 

“ (4) That the climate of the place where 
the husband has established his domicil is 
likely to be injurious to her health. 

« (5) That she detests her husband. 

« (6.) That the husband ill-treats her fre- 
guently (unless such ill-treatment is actually 
proved, which would justity the Kasi to grant 
a separation). 

« The obligation of the woman, however, to 
live with her husband is not absolute. The 
law recognises circumstances which justify 
her refusaltolive with him. For instance, 
if he has habitually ill-treated her, if he bas 
deserted her for a long time, or if he has 
directed her to leave his house or even con- 
nived at her doing so, he cannot reguire her 
tore-enter the conjugal domicil or ask the 
assistance of a court of justice to compel her 
tolive with him. The bad conduct or gross 
neglect of the husband is, under the Mussul- 
man law,a good defence to & suit brought 
by him for restitution of conjugal rights. 

“ In the absenca of any conduct on the hus- 
band's part justifying an apprehension that, if 
the wife accompanied him to the place chosen 
by him for his residence, she would be at his 
mercy and exposed to his violence, she is 
bound by law to accompany him wherever he 
goes. At the same time the law recognises 
the validity of express stipulations, entered 
into at the time of marriage, respecting the 
conjngal domicil. MH it be agreed that the 
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husband shall allow his wife to live always 
With her parents, he cannot afterwards force 
her to leave her father's house for his own. 
Such stipulation in order to be practically 
carried into effect, must be entered in the deod 
of marriage, a mere verbal understanding is 
not sufficient in the eye of the Jaw. 

“If the wife, however, once consent to 
leave the place of residence agreed upon at 
the time of marriage, she would be presumed 
to have waived the right acguired under ex- 
presa stipulation, and to have adopted the 
domicil chosen by the husband. If a special 
place be indicated in the deed of marriage as 
the place where the huaband should allow 
the wife to live, and it appear subseguently 
that itis not suited forthe abodeof a respect- 
able woman, or that injuryis likely to happen 
tothe wifeif she remain there, or that the 
wifo's parents were not of good character, the 
husband may compel the wife to remove from 
such place orfrcm the house of such parents. 

“The husband may also insist upon his 
wife accompanying him from one place to 
another, if the change is occasioned by the 
reguirements of his duty. 

“Every case in which the guestion of 
conjugal domicil is involved will depend, says 
De Menerville, upon ita own spocial features, 
tho general principle of the Mussulman law 
on the subject being the same as in other 
systems of law, viz, that the wife is bound to 
reside with her husband, unless there is any 
valid reason to justify her refusal to do 50. 
The sufficiency or validity of the reasons is 
a matter for the consideration of the Kazi or 
judge, with special regard to the position in 
life of the parties and the usages and customs 
of the particular countryin which they reside.” 

Fagir Jani Muhammad As'ad, the author 
of the Akhlag-i-Jalai, gives the following 
sage advice, which expresses very much the 
Pa Tea Oriental view of the guestion :— 


4s regards the Selection of a Wife. 


The best of wives would be such an one as 
isgraced with intellect, honour, chastity, good 
sense, modesty, tenderness of heart, good 
manners, submission to her husband, and 
gravity of demeanour. Barren she should 
not be, but prolific, ... A free woman is 
preferable to a bond woman, inasmuch as 
this supposes the accession of new friends 
and connections, and the pacification of 
enemies and the furtherance of temporal 
interesta. Low birth is likowige objec- 
tionsble on the same account. A young 
maiden'is to be preferred, because she may 
be expected more readily to attend to her 
husband's guidance and injunctions: and if 
she be further graced with the three guali- 
ties of family, property, and beauty, she 
wonld be the acme of perfection. 

To these three gualities, however, sundry 
Gangers may attach and of these we should 
accordingly beware, For family engenders 
conceits and whereas women are noted for 
weakness of mind, she will probably be all 
ths slowerto submit to the husband's con- 
trol, nay, at times she will view him in the 
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light of a servant, which must needs provea 
perversion of interest, an inversion of rela- 
tion, and an injury in this world and the 
next. As to property and beauty, they are 
liable to the same inconvenience: while in 
beauty there is this further and peculiar evil, 
that a beauty is coveted of many: and since 
women possess leas of that judgment which 
restrains from crime, it may thus lead to 
mischief without end. 


As regards the Management ofa Wife. 


There are three things to be maintained 
and three things to be avoided. 

Of the three things to be maintained :— 

1. Dignity. —The husband should constantly 
preserve a dignitied bearing towards her, that 
ahe may forbear to slight his commanda and 
prohibitione. Thisis the primary means of 
government, and it may be effected by the 
display of his merits and the concealment of 
his defects. 

2, Complaisance.—He is to comply with his 
Wife as far as to assure her of ba affeotion 
and confidence : otherwise, in the idea of 
having loat it, sbe will proceed to set herself 
in opposition to his willl And this witbal, 
he is to be particular in veiling and secluding 
her from all persons not of the harim, in con- 
versing with her in conciliatory terms, and 
consilting her at the outset of matters in 
such a manner as to ensure her consent. 
(Observe the seclusion and veiling 18 here put as 
& compliment rather than a resiraint.) 

3. Towards her friends and connections he 
is to follow the course of deference, politeness, 
cordiality, and fair dealing, and never, except 
Oon proof of her depravity,to take any wife 
besides her, however superior in family, pro- 
perty and person. For that jealousy and 
acrimony which, as well as weskness of judg- 
ment, is implanted in the nature of Women, 
incites them to misconduct and vice. Except- - 
ing, indeed, in the case of kings, who marry 
to multiply ofispring, and to whom the wife 
has no alternative but obedience, plurality of 
Wives is not defensible. Even in the case of 
kinga, it would be better to be cauticus : for 
husband and wife are like heart and body, 
and like as one heart cannot supply life to 
two bodies, one man cannot properly provide 
for two wives or divide his affection egually 
between them. 

The wife should be empowered to dispose 
Of provisions ae occaaion may reguire, and to 
prescribe to the domestics the duties they are 
to perform. In order that idleness may not 
lead her into wrong, her mind should be kept 
Conatantly engaged in the transaction of 
domestic affairs and the superintendence of 
family interests. 

As to the three things to be avoided in a 
husband towards his wife :— 

1. Excess of affection, for this gives her the 
predominance and leada to & atate of perver- 
sion, When the power is overpowered and 
the commander commanded, all rogularity 
must infallibly be destroyed. If troublpa 
with redundance of affection, let him at least 
conceal it from her, 
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2. Let him not consult her on matters of 
paramount importances let him not make her 
acgusinted with his secrets, nor let her know 
the amount of his property, or the stores he 
possesses, beyond those in present consump- 
tion, or her weakness of judgment will infal- 
libly set things wrong. 

8. Let him allow her no musical instru- 
ments, no visiting out of doors, no listening 
to men's stories, nor intercourse with women 
noted for such practices: especially where 
any previous suspicion has been raised. 

The particulars which wives should abide 
by are five :— 

1. To adhere to chastity. 

2. To wear contented demeanour. 

8. To consider their husband's dignity and 
treat them with respect. 

4. To submit to their husband's directions. 

5. To humour their husbands in their 
moments of merriment and not to disturb 
them by captious remarks. 

“The Refuge of Revelation (Muhammad) 
declared that if the worship of one created 
thing could be permitted to another, he would 
have onjoined the worship cf husbands. Pbilo- 
sophers have said, " A good wife is as a mother 
for affection and tenderness, as a slave-girt 
for content and attention: as a friend for con- 
cord and sincerity, Whilst, on the other 
hand, a bad wifeisas a rebel for unruliness 
and contumacy 3 as a foe for contemptuous- 
ness and reproach and as a thiof for treache- 
rous designs upon ber husband's purse." 

The Arab philosophers also say there are 
five sorts of wives to be avoided: the 
Santa the favourers, the deplorers, the 

ackbiters,and the toadstools. The yearner 

isa widow who has had a child by a former 
husband, and who will indulge her child out 
of the property of her present one. The 
favourer is a woman of property who makes 
afavour of bestowing it upon her husband. 
The deplorer is one who is the widowofa 
former Ari whom she will ever aver to 
be better than her present one, The back- 
biter is one invested with the robe of conti- 
nence, and who will ever and anon in his 
absence brand his blind side by speaking of 
his faults. The toadatoolis an unprincipled 
beauty, who is like vegetation springing up 
to corruption. (See Akhlag-i-Jalahi, Thomp- 
son's ed., p. 263.) 

Mr. Lane, in his Modern Egyptians, re- 
marks :— 

“ Polygamy, which is also attended with 
very injurious effects upon the morals of the 
husband and the wives, and only to be de- 
fended because it serves to prevent a greater 
immorality than it occasions, is more rare 
among the higher and middle classes than it 
is among the lower orders, and it is not very 
common among the latter. A poor man may 
indulge himself with two or more wives, each 
of whom may be able, by some art or occu- 
Pawan nearly to provide her own subsistence : 

ut most persons of the middle and higher 
orders are deterred from doing s0 by the con- 
sideration of the expense and discomfort 
which tkey would incur. A man having a 
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wife who has the misfortune to be barren, 
and being too much sttached to herto divorce 
her,is sometimes induced to take a second 
wife, merely in the hope of obtaining off- 
spring, and from the same motive, he may 
take a third, and a fourth: but fickle passion 
is tbe most evident and common motive both 
to polygamy and repeated divorces. They 
are comparatively very few who gratify this 
passion by the former practice. I believe 
that not more than one husband among 
twenty has two wives, 

« When there are two or more wives belong- 
ing to one man, the first (that is, the one first 
married) generally enjoys the highest rank: 
and is called “the great lady.” Henceit often 
happens that, when a man who has already 
one wife wishes to marry another girl or 
woman, the father of the latter, or the female 
herself who is sought in marriage, will not 
consent to the union unless the first wife be 
previously divorced. The women, of course, 
do not approve of a man's marrying more 
than one wife. Most men of wealth, or of 
moderate circumstances, and even many men 
of the lower orders, if they have two or more 
wives, have, for each, a separate house.” 

Mrs. Meer Hassan Ali, an Englishwoman 
who spent tweive years in a Muhammadan 
zenanah at Lucknow, and who in 1832 pub- 
lished her Observations on the Musalmans of 
India, says :— 

“ Althougb he (the Muslim) may be the 
husband of many wives in the course of time, 
and some of them prove greater favourites, 
yet the first wife takes precedence in all 
matters were dignity is to be preserved. 
And when several wives meet (each have 
separate habitations if possible), all the rest 
pay to the first wife that deference which 
superiority exacts from inferiors: not only 
dothe secondary wives pay this respect to 
the first, but the whole circle of relations 
and friends make the same distinction, asa 
matter of course s for the first wife takes 
precedence in every way. 

“ “ “ " “ 

“The latitude allowed by the law pre- 
serves the many-wived Musalman from the 
world's censure, and his conscience rests un- 
accused when he adds to his numbers, if he 
cannot reproach himself with having neglected 
or unkindly trented any of the number bound 
to him, ortheir children. But the privilege 
is not always indulged in by the Musalmansj 
much dependa upon circumstancee, and more 
on the man's disposition. If it bethe happy lot 


. of a kind-hearted, good man to be married toa 


woman of assimilating mind, possessing the 
needful reguirements to render home agree- 
able, and a prospect of an increasing family, 
then the husband has no motive to draw him 
into further engagements, and he is satisfied 
with one wife. Many such menl have known 
in Hindustan, particularly among the Say- 
yuds and religious characters, who deem a 
plurality of wives a plague to the possessors 
in proportion to their numbers.” 

There is 8 curious work published in Per- 
sian, entitled Artabi Kulsim Naneh, in which 
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are given the maxims regarding wives asthey . 
are supposed,to exist in Persia. It pretends to 
be x grave work, compiled under the direction ! 
of seven matron law-givers, but is really a 
specimen of Persian humour, a jeu d'esprit, 
founded upon female customs and supersti- 
tions. The work is of little worth as regards 
its legal value, but shows the popular views 
of Persian women regarding their own and 
the opposite sex. The chapter relating to 
“ The Condact of the Wife to her Husband, 
Mother-in-Law, and other Relations,” is a 
fair apecimen of its character. 

“ That man is to be praised who confines 
himself to one wife: for if he takes two it is 
wrong, and he will certainly repent of his 
folly, Thus say the seven wise women— 


Be that man's life immersed in gloom 
Who weds more wives than one, 

With one his cheeks retain their bloom, 
His voice a cheerful tone: 

These speak his honest heart at rest, 

And he and she are always blest : 

But when with two he seeks for joy, 

Together they his soul annoy : 

With two no sun-beam of delight 

Can make his day of misery bright. 


“ That man, too, must possess an excellent 
disposition, who never fails to comply with 
his wife's wishes, since the hearts of women 
are gentle and tender, and harshness to them 
would be cruel. If he be angry with her, 
s0 great is her sensibility, that she loses her 
health and becomes weak and delicate. A 
wife, indeed, is the mirror of her husband, 
and reflects his character, her joyons and 
agreeable looks being the best proofs of his 
temper and goodness of heart. She never 
of herself departs from the right path, and 
thecolour of her cheeks is like the full-blown 
roses but if her husband is continually angry 
with her, her colour fades, and her com- 
plexion becomes yellow as saffron. He 
should give her money without limit: God 
forbid that she should die of sorrow and dis- 
appointment ! in which case her blood would 
be upon the head of her husband. 

“The learned conclave are unanimous in 
declaring that many instances have occurred 
of women dying from the barbarous cruelty 
of their husbands in this respect: and if the 
husband be even a day-labourer, and he does 
not give his wages to his wife, she will 
claim them on the Day of Judgment. It is 
incumbent on the husband to bestow on the 
wife a daily nllowance in cash, and he must 
also allow her every expense of fensting, and 
of excursions, and the bath, and every other 
kind of recreation. If he has not generosity 
and pride enough to do this, he will assurediy 
be punished for all his sins and omissions on 
the Day of Resurrection. And wheuever he | 
Roes to the market, he must buy fruit and : 
other little things, and put them in his hand- ' 
kerchief, and take them to his wife, to shew ' 
his hffection for her, and to please her 
heart. And if she wishes to undertake a little 
journey, to goto the house of her friends for 
a month, to attend the batba, or enjoy any 


other pastime, it is not fit for the husband 
to deny those wishes, and distress her mind 
by refusal. And when she resolves upon 
giving an entertainment, it is wajib that he 
should anticipate what she wants, and bring 
to her all kinds of presents, and food, and 
wine, reguired on the festive occasion. And 
in entertaining her guests, and mixing among 
them, and doing all that hospitality and cor- 
dial friendship demand, she is not to be inter- 
ruptcd or interfered with by her husband 
saying, What have you done? where have 
you been?' And if her female guests choose 
to remain all night, they must be allowed to 
3leep in the woman's room, while the hus- 
band sleeps apart and alone. The lenrned 
conclare unanimously declare that the woman 
Who possesses such a husband—a man 80 
accommodating and obedient, is truly fortu- 
nate: but if he happens to be of an opposite 
charaoter, morose, disobliging, and irritable, 
then indeed must she be the most wretched 
of womankind. In that case she muat of 
necessity sue for a divorce, or make him 
faithfully promise fature obedience and readi- 
ness to devote himself wholly to her will and 
pleasure. If a divorce is denied, she must 
then pray devoutly to be unburthened of her 
husband, and that she may soon become a 
widow. By artifice and manouvring the 
spouse may thus be at length induced to 
say: "Do, love, whatever you please, for I 
am your dutiful slave' Bibi Jan Afroz says, 
SA woman is like a nosegay, always retain- 
ing its moisture s0 as neverto wither.' It is 
not, therefore, proper that such a lovely 
object should be refused the comfort and 
felicity of taking pleasant walks in gardens 
with her friends, and manifesting her hospi- 
tality to her guests: nor is it reasonable that 
she should be prevented from playing on the 
dyra, and freguently visiting her acguain- 
tance. 

“ Should her husband, however, maliciously 
and vexatiously refuse these rights, she can- 
not remain longer in his house. An old or 
ugly woman does not lie under the same 
obligation: she may submit to any privation 
without infringing the rules of decoram. 
The conclave also declare that the husband's 
mother, and other relations, are invariably 
inimical to the wife: it is therefore wijib 
that she should maintain her anthority when 
thwarted in her views, by at least once a 
day using her fists, her teeth, and kicking, 
and pulling their hair, till tears come into 
their eyes, and fear prevents further inter- 
ference with her plans, Kulsim Naneh saya 
that she must continue this indomitable 
apirit of independence until she has fully 
@atablished her power, and on all occasions 
she must ring in her husband's cars the 
tbreat of a divorce. If he still resists, she 
must redouble all the vexations which she 
knows from experience irritate his mind, and 
day and night add to the bitterness und 
misery of his condition. She must never, 
whether by day or by night, for a moment 
relax. For instance, if he condescends to 
hand her the loaf, she must throw it from 
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her, or at him, with indignation and con- 
tempt, She muat make his shoe too tight 
for him, and his pillow a pillow of stone: 80 
that at last ho becomes weary of life, and is 
glad to acknowledge her authority. On the 
other hand, should these resources fail, the 
wife may privately convey from her hua- 
band's house everything valuable that she 
can lay her hands upon, and then goto the 
Kgsi, and complain that her husband has 
beaten her tith his shoe, and pretend to 
shew the bruises on ber skin. She must 
atate such facts in favour of her case as she 
knows cannot be refuted by evidence, and 
pursue every possible plan to gecape from 
the thraldom she endures. For that purpose, 
every effort of every description is perfectly 
justifiable, and according to law. 

« And the seven learned expounders of the 
@ustoms regarding the conduct and demeanour 
of women in Persia declare, that among the 
forbidden things is that of allowing their fea- 
tures to be seen by men not wearing turbans, 
unless indeed they are handsome, and have 
soft and captivating manners: in that case 
their veils may be drawn aside without the 
apprehension of incurring blame, or io any 
degree exceeding the discretionary power 
with which they are traditionally invested. 
But they must serupulously and religiously 
abetain Irom all such liberties with Muillahs 
and Jowa: since, respecting them, the pro- 
hibition is imperative. It is not necessary, 
however, to be very particular in the pre- 
sence of common people there is nothing 
criminal in being seen by singers, musiciang, 
hammsm-servants, and such persons as go 
about the streets to sell their wares and 
trinkets” (Atkinson's Customs and Manners 
of the Women of Persia, p. 54.) 


WOMEN. Arabic nisa (ol). 


Il—The Condition of Women before the time of 
Muhammad. 


Althongh the condition of women - under 
Muslim law is most unsatisfactory, it must 
be admitted that Muhammad effected a vast 
and marked improvement in the condition of 
the female population of Arabia. 

Amonget the Arabs who inhabited the 

insuls of Arabia the condition of women 
was extremely degraded, for amongst the 

an Arabs a woman was & mere chattel. 
Bas formed the integral part of the estate of 
her husband or father, and the widowa fa 
man descended to his son or sons by right of 
Inheritance, as any other portion of patri- 
mony. Hence the freguent unions between 
step-sons and mothers-in-lsaw, which were 
subseguently forbidden by Islim, were branded 
ander the name of Nikahu 'I-Magt, or “ odious 
marriages.” , e 

The predIslimic Arabs also carried their” 

aversion to women 50 far as to destroy, by 
alive, many of their female chil 

This fearful custom was common Amo st 

the tribes of Gursish and Kurdah. or 


! althonglr they used to call 
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the angela 
“ daughters of God,” they objected (as do the 
Badawi to this day) to female offapring, and 
used to bury thoir infant daughters alive. 
This horribie custom is referred to in the 
Gur'an, where it is said, Sarah vi. 138: 
“«Thus have their nssociates made seemly to 
many of the idolaters the killing of their 
children to destroy them.” And, again, Sirah 
xvi. 60,61: « When any one of them has tidings 
ofa female child, his face is overclonded and 
black, and he has to keep back his wrath. 
He skulks away from the public for the evil 


.tidings he has heard—is he to keep it in 


disgrace, or to bury it in the dust?” 

It is said the only time on which Usmin 
shed a tear, was in the days of igno- 
rance, when his little daughter, whom ho was 
burying alive, wiped the dust of tbo grave- 
earth from his beard. 

The ancient Arabic proverbs illustrate 
the ideas of pre-Islimic Arabia as to the 
position of women, e.g. :— 


Aman can bear anything but the men- 
tion of his wives.” 

« Women are the whips of Satan.” 

« Trust neither & king, & horse, nor a 
woman.” 

“Our mother forbida us to err and runs 
into error." 

“« What has a woman to do with the coun- 
cils of a nation? " 

“Obedience to a woman will have to be 
repented of.” 


AI.—The Teaching af the Gur'an. 


It has often been asserted by European 
writers that the Gur'in teachos that women 
have no souls. Such, however, is not the 
case. What.that book does teach on the 
subject of women will be gathered from the 
following selections :— 


Sirah xxxiii. 36 :— 


“ Verily the resigned men and the resigned 
women, 
The believing men and the believing 
women, 
The devout men and the devont women, 
The trathful men and the trathful 
women, 
The patient men and the patient women, 
The humble men and the humble women, 
The charitable men and the charitable 
women, 
The fasting men and the fasting women, 
The chaste men and the chaste women, 
And the men and women who oft res 
member God, 
For them hath God prepared forgiveness 
and a mighty recompense." 


Sitrah xsiv. 31 :— 

“Speak tothe believing women that they 
refraim their eyes, and observe continence : 
and that they display not their ornaments, 
except those which are external: and that 
they throw their veils over their bogoms, and 
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display not their ornamentas, except to their 
husbands or their fathers, or their hushanda' 
fathers, or their sons, or their husbanda' 
3ong, or their brothers, or their brothers 
song, or their sisters' song, or their women, or 
their slnves, or male domestics who have no 
natural force, or to children who note not 
Women's nakednese. And let them not atrike 
their feet together, s0 as to discover their 
hidden ornaments. (See Isaiah iii. 16,) And 
be ye all turned to God, O ye Believers! that 
it may be well with you.” 


Siirah Ix. 10-12 :— 


“O Beliarers! when msi 3 women 
Come over to you as refugees ( uhijirs), 
then make trial of them. God best knoweth 
their faith: but if ye have also ascertained 
their faith, let them not go back tothe in- 
fidele : they are not lawful for them, nor are 
the unbelisvers lawful for these women, But 
give them back what they have spent for 
fheir dowera. No crime shall it be in you to 
marry them, provided ye give thom their 
dowere, Do not retain any right in the in- 
Adel women, but demand back what you 
have apent for their dowers, and let the unbe- 
Ilevers demand back what they have spent 
Jor their wives. This is the ordinance of God 
which He ordaineth among you: and God is 
Knowing, Wise. 

“ And if any of your wires escape from 
you to the Infidels from whom JO afterwarda 
take any spoil, then give to those whose 
wives shall have fied away, the like of what 
they shall have apent for their dowers: and 
fear God in whom ye believe. 

“O Prophet! when believing women come 
to thee, and pledge themselves that they will 
Not associate aught with God, and that they 
will not steal or commit adultery, nor kill 
their children, nor bring scandalous charges, 
nor disobey thee in what is right, then plight 
thou thy faith to them, and zsk pardon for 
them of God: for God is Indulgent, Mer- 
ciful ! " 

Siirah iv. 1 — 

“OMen! fear your Lord, who hath created 
you of one man (na/s, soul), and of him 
created his wife, and from these twain hath 
spread abroad s0 many men and women. 
And fear ye God, in whose name ye ask 
mutual favours—and reverence the Wombs 
that bare you Verily is God watching 
you! 


“And entrust not to the incupable the 
substance which God hath placed with you 
us & means of support: but maintain them 
therewith, and clothe them, and speak to 
them with kindly speech.” 

“ Men are superior to women on account of 
the gualities with which God had gifted the 
one above the other, and on account of the 
outlay they make from their substance for 
them. Virtuous women are obedient, careful 
during the husband's absence, because God 
hath of them been careful. But chide those 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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for whose refractoriness 
fear, remove them into sleeping-chambers 
sat and scourge them, but if they are 
obedient to you, then seek not occasion 
against them verily God is High, Great ! 


“ And if a wife foar ill-usage or aversion on 
the part of her husband, then shall it be no 
fault in them if they can agree with mutual 
sgreement, for agreement is best, Men's 
souls are prone to avarice, but if ye act 
kindly and piously, then, verily, your actions 
are Not unnoticed by God ! 

“ And ye may not have it at all in your 
power to treat your wives with egual justice, 
even though you fain would do 803 but yield 
not wholly to disinclination, s0 that yo leave 
one of them as it were in Tuspense: if ye 
Come to an understanding and act in the foar 
of God, then verily, God is Forgiving, Mer- 
ciful ! 

“ But if they separate, God can compensate 
both out of His abundance: for God is Vast, 
Wise 1” 

Sirah xxiv. 4-9 :— 

“They who defame virtuous women, and 
bring not four Witnesses, scourge them with 
and receive ye not their tes- 
for these are perverse per- 


yo have cause to 


timony for ever, 
s0n8— 

“Save those who afterwards repent and 
live virtuously for traly God is Lenient, 
Merciful ! 

“ And they who shall accuse their wives, 
and have no witnesses but themselves, the 
testimony of each of them shall be & testi- 
mony by God four times re oated, that he is 
indeed of tbem that speak the truth. 

“And the fifth time that the malison of 
Hang be upon him, if he be Of them that 

@. 


“ But it shall avert the chastisement from 
her if she testify a testimony four times 
Noel, by God, that he is of them that 

a: 


“ And a fifth time to call down the wrath 
of DA on her, if hc have spoken the 
trutb,” 


ZII.—The Teuching of Muhammud, as given 
In tke Traditions, 


will be 
tiong :— 

“I have not left any calamity more detri- 
mental to mankind than women." 

“A bad omenis found ina Woman, a house, 
ora horse.” 

“ The best women are those that ride on 
camels, and the virtuons women of the 
Guraish are those who are affectionate to 
young children and who are most careful 
of their husband's property.” 

“The world and ali things in it zre valu- 
able, but more valuable than all is a virtuous 
woman,” 

“Look to your actions and abstain from 


gathered from the following guota- 
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the world and from women, for verily the first | 
sin which the children of Israel committed 
was on account of women." 

“God will reward the Muslim who, haviag 
beheld the beauties of a woman, shuts his 
eyes." 

“Do not visit the houses of men when 
they are absent from their homes, for the 
devil circulates within you like the blood in 
your veins. It was said, “O Prophet, in 
your veins also?' He replied, "My veins 
also. But God has given me power over the 
devil and I am free from wickedness.'"" 

“Two women must not sit together, be- 
cause the one may describe the other to her 
husband, so that you might say the husband 
had seen her himself." 

“Donot follow up one look ata woman 


with another: for verily the first look is ex- | 


cusable, but the next is unlawful." 


III. —Muhammadan law secures the following 
Rights to Women. 


An adult woman may contract herself in 
marriage without her guardian's consent, and 
an adult virgin cannot be married against 
her will. When divorced or a widow, she is 
at libertyto marry a second husband. She 
must be treated with respect, and it is not 
lawful fora judge to see more tban her face 
and the palms of her hands. She should go 
abroad veiled. Sheis not reguired to engage 
in war,although sbe may be taken by her 
husband on a military expedition, but she can 
have no share in the plunder. She is not to 
be slain in war, 

The fine for & woman is half that of a man, 
and in evidence the testimony of two women 
is but egual to that of one man, except in 
the case of aa birth, when tbe evidence of one 
woman is to be accepted. Her evidence is 
not accepted in the case of retaliation. 
(orsas.) In the event of a person being 
found alain in the house or village belonging 
toa woman, the oath (in the matter of eri- 
dence) is administered to her fifty times re- 
pentedly before the fine isimposed. If she 
apostatize from the faith of Islim, she is not 
to be put to death, but to be imprisoned until 
she return to the faith: for although Imim 
aah-Shafi'i maintains that she is to be put 
to death, Imam Abu Hanifah holds that 
the Prophet has forbidden the slaying of 
women, without making any distinction be- 
tweeu those who are apostates cr those who 
are original infidela. But, according to an 
express injunction, they are to be atoned to 
death for adultery, and beaten for fornication. 
Women who have no means of subsistence 
are to be supported by the state. 

(The law of divorce is treated under the 
article DIvORCE.) 

Itis a curious arrangement of Muslim law, 
that (according tothe Hidayah, Grady's ed., 
p- 340) a woman may execute the office of a 
@izi or judge, except in the cases hadd and 
yrsag, in conformity with tbe rule that ber 
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evidence is accepted in every legal case except 
in that of hadd and gisas, or “ retaliatioh." 
There is, in fact, no distinct prohibition 
against 8 woman assuming the government of 
a state. The rulers of the Muhammadan State 
of Bhopal in Central India have heen women 
for several generationa. 
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IV. —The Position of Women tu Muhammadan 
Countries 


has been the subject of s#evere criticism aa 
well as of some controveray. Mr. Stanley 
Lane-Poole says :— 

“ The fatal blot in Islam is the degradation 
of women. . . . Yet it wonld be hard to iay 
the hlame altogether on Mohammad. The 
real roots of the degradation of women lie 
much deeper. When Islam was instituted, 
polygamy was almost necessitated by the 


. number of women and their need of support: 


and the facility of dirorce was guite neces- 
sitated by the separation of the sexes,and the 
conseguence that a man could not know or 
even seethe woman he was about to marry 
before the marriage ceremony was accom- 
plished. It is not Mohammad whom we must 
blame for these great evils, polygamy and 
divorce: itis the atate of society which de- 
manded the separation of the sexes, and in 
which it was not safe to allow men and 
women freely to associate , in other words, it 
was the sensual conatitution of the Arab that 
layat the root of the matter. Mohammad 
might have done better, He might boldly 
hare swept away the traditions of Arab 
society, unveiled the women, intermingled the 
sexe3, and punished by the most severe mea- 
sures any license which such association 
might at first encourage. With his bound- 
less influence, it is possible that he might 
hare done this, and, the new system once 
fuirly settled, and tbe people accustomed to 
it, the good effects of the change would have 
begun to showthemselrea. But such an idea 
could never have occurred to him. We must 
always remember that we are dealing with a 
social system of the seventh century, not of 
the nineteenth.  Mohammad's ideas about 
women were like those of tbe rest uf his con- 
temporaries. He looked upon them as charm- 
ing snares to the believer, ornamental articles 
of furniture difficult to keep in order, pretty 
playthings: but that a woman should be the 
Counsellor and companion of a man does not 
seem to have occurred to him. It is to be 
wondered that the feeling of respect he always 
entertained for his first -wife, Khadeejeh, 
(which, however, is partly accounted for by 
the fact that sne was old enough to have 
been his mother,) found no counterpart in his 
general opinion of womankind : ' Woman was 
made from a crooked rrib, and if you try to 
bend it straight, it will break , therefore treat 
your wivoa kindly.' Mohammnd was not the 
man to make a social reform atfecting women, 
nor was Arabia tbe country in which such a 
change should be made, nor Arab ladies per- 
haps the best subjects for the experiment, 
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Still he did something towards bettering the 
condition of women: he limited the number 
of wives to four: laid his hand with the ut- 
most severity on the incestuous marriages 
that were then rife in Arabia ) compelled hus- 
bands to support their divorced wives during 
their four months of probation: made irre- 
vocable dirorce less common Lv adding the 
rough, but deterring, condition thut a woman 
triply divorced could not return to her hus- 
band without first being married to some one 
else—a condition exceedingly disngreeable to 
the first husband and reguired four wit- 
negses to provean charge of adultery against 
Aa wife—a merciful provision, difficult to be 
fulfilled. The evil permitted by Mohammad 
in leaving the number of wives four instead 


of insisting on monogamy was not great. : 


Without considering the sacrifice of family 
peace which the possession of a large harem 
entails, the expense of keeping several wives, 
each of whom must have a separate suite of 
apartments or a separate house, is 80 great, 
that not more than one in twenty can afford 
it. Itis not so nuch in the matter of wives 
as in that of concubines that Mohammad 
made an irretrievable mistake. The condi- 
tion of the female slave in the East is indeed 
deplorable. She is at the entire mercy of her 
master, who can do what he plenses with her 
and her companionsj for the Muslim is not re- 
atricted in the number of his concubines, as 
heis in that of hia wives. The female white 
slave is kept solely for the master's sensual 
gratification, and is sold when he is tired of 
her, and s0 she passes from master to master, 
a very wreck of womanhood. Her condition 
isa little Improved if she bear a son to her 
tyrant: but even then he is at liberty to re- 
fuse to acknowledge the child as his own, 
thongh it must be owned he seldom does this. 
Kind as the Prophet was himself towards 
bondswomen, one cannot forget the unutter- 
able brutalities which he suffered his fol- 
lowers to inflict upon conguered nations in 
the taking of slaves. The Muslim soldier was 
allowed to do as he pleased with any ' in- 
fidel' woman he might meet with on his vic- 
torious march. Wheo one thinks of the 
thousands of women, motbers and daughters, 
who must have suffered untold shame and 
dishonour by this license, he cannot find 
words to express his horror, And this cruel 
indulgence has left its mark on the Muslim 
character, nay, on the whole character of 
Eastern life.” (Selections from the Kur-in, 
2nd ed., Preface.) 

The strict legislation regarding women as 
expressed in Muhammadan law, does not 
affect their position amongst wild and uncivi- 
lized tribes. Amongst them she is as free as 
the wild goats on the mountain tops. Amongat 
the Afreedees in the Afghan hills, for ex- 
ample, women roam without protection from 
hill to hill, and are engayed in tending cattle 
and other agricultural pursuits. If ill-treated 
by their husbands, they either demand divorce 
or run away to some neighbouring tribe. Not 
a few of the tribal feuds arise from such cir- 
cumstances. 
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Amongst the Bedonins (Badawis), Mr. Pal- 
grave tells us, their armies are led by & 
maiden of good family, who, mounted amid 
the fore ranks on a camel, shames the timid 
and excites the brave by satirical or enco- 
miastic recitations. (Arabia, vol. ii. p. 71.) 

The influence which Afghin women have 
exercised upon Central Asian politics has 
been very great, and, as we have alrcady 
remarked, the Muhammadan State of Bhopal 
in Central India bas for several generationa 
ast been governed by female sovereigns. 
Peovetenins. PIVORCE, MARRIAGE, WIYES.) 


WORD OF GOD. (insprratioN, 


OLD AND NEW TESTAMENTB, PROPHET3, GUR'AN.) 


WOUNDS. Arabic shijaj (we), 
pl. of shajjah. The Muhammadan law only 
treats of wounds on the face and bead, all 
other wounds being compensated for by arbi- 
trary atonement. 
According to the Hidayah, shijaj are of 
ten kinds :— 
Harisah, a seratch, such as does not draw 
blood. 
Dang'ah, a seratch which draws blood 
without causing it to low. 
Damiyah, a scratch which causes the blood 
to low. 
Bazi'ah, a cat through the skin. 
Afutalahimah, & cut into the fesh. 
(Simhag, & wound renching to the pericra- 
nium. 
Musihah, & wound which lays bare the 
bone. 
Hashimah, a fracture of the skull. 
Munaggilah, a fracture which reguires part 
of the skull to be remnved. 
Ammah, a& wound extending to the mem- 
brane which encloses the brain. 


According to the injunctions of the Pro- 
phet, a twentieth of the complete fine for 
murder is due for musgihah: a tenth for 
hashimah : three-twentieths for munaggilah : 
and a third for dmmah. All other fines sre 
left to the discretion of the judge. 


WRITING. Arabic (Ilmu 'l-Khatt 
(kal! pie). Sir William Muir, in the 
Introduction gf his Life of Mahomet, writes 
on this subject as follo ws :— 

“ De Sacy and Caussin de Perceval concur 
in fixing the dateof theintroduction of Arabic 
writing into Mecca at A.D. 560 (Mem. de 
PAcad., vol. 1. p. 306: C. de Perc., vol, i. p. 
294.) The chief authority is contained in 
tradition given by Ibn Khallican, that the 
Arabic system was invented by Mordmir at 
Anbar, whence it spread to Hira. It waa 
thence, s#hortly after its invention, intro- 
duced into Mecca by Harb, father of Abfi 
Sofifn, the great opponent of Mahomet. (Ibn 
Khallican, by Slane, vol. ii. p. 284.) Other 
traditions give a later date: but M. O. de 
Perceval reconcilos the discrepancy by re- 
ferring them rather to the subseguent arrival 
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of some sealous and succesafal teacher than 
to the first introduction of the art (vol. i. 
p. 295). I would observe that either the 
above traditions are erroneous, or that some 
sort of writing other than Arabic must.have 
been known long before the date apecified, 
Le a.p. 560. Abd al Muttalib is described 
ae writing from Mecca to his maternal rela- 
tivas at Medina for help, in his younger 
daye, 1.e, about A.D. 520. And etill farther 
back, in the middle of the fifth century, 
Cussei (Gusaiy) addressed a written demand 
of a similar tenor to his brother in Arabia 
Petrmu. (Kitib al Wackidi, M4, Tabari, 
18, 28.) 

« The Himyar or Musnad writing is said by 
Ibn Khallicin to have been confined to 
Yemen: but the verses guoted by C. de 
Perceval (vol. i. p. 295) would seem to imply 
that it had at one period been known and 
used by the Meccans, and was in fact sup- 
planted by the Arabic. The Syriac and 
Hebrew were also known and probably exten- 
sively used in Medina and the northern parts 
of Arabia from a remote period. 

“In fine, whatever the system employed 
may have been, it is evident that writing of 
some sort was known and practised at Mecca 
long before a.n. 560. At all events, the fre- 
guent notices of written papers leave no 
room to doubt that Arabic writing was well 
known, and not uncommonly practised, there 
in Mahomets early days. Psangot think, 
with Weil, that any great “want of writing 
materials! could have boen felt, even “by 
the poorer Moslems in the early days of 
Islam.” (Mohammed, p. 350.) Reeda and 
palm-leaves would never be wanting.” (Muir's 
Mahomet, Intro., p. viii.) 

The intimate connection of the Arabic 
alphabet, as it is now in use, with the 
Hebrew, or rather Phenician alphabet, is 
ahown not only by the form of the letters 
thcemselves, but by their more ancient nume- 
rical arrangemont, known by the name of 
Abjad, and described under that head on 
page 3 of the present work. This arrange- 
ment, it will be remembered, is contained in 
the six meaningless words :— 


G6 - .- « - ».2 ce 


“ 
“ 
A 


» No 


Lega 
233 855 


CG- - Cc - - € 
- 


The first six of these words correspond to 
the Hebrew alphabet, the last two consist of 
the letters peculiar to Arabic, and it will be 
seen that the words abjad, hawwaz, and 
hutti (as we transcribe them according to our 
ayatem of transliteration), express the nine 
units, together with ten, kaluman and sa'fus, 
the tens from twenty to ninety, and garashat, 
sakhaz, and zazagk, the hundreds together 
with one thousand. 
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The present arrangement of the Arabic 
alphabet, in the form which the letters take 
as finals, is the following :— 














Fmuars. 
aa 
oraoe. | Reancoa | eren oten serat, 

1 1 $$ Ll afi,u) 
2 “ — b 
DMpa 
4 cb thn 1 
5 8 s lj 
6 | 8 c ad h 
7 € &€ Ikh 
Opa 3 
10 5 | 5 5 £ 
1 3 MEN Ta 3 
12 | 6 ( ya Ya 8 
13 PX ah 
uhife js 
15 » » | 
16 | 8 ( L ks t 
1 Pa Ha 
18 | 9 & a « 
3 € & |a 
20 | 10 Bb A f 
21 ) 3 Ss a 
22 11 S Aa k 
23 12 J J 1 
24 13 P r m 
25 14 c &€ In 
26 15 8 ah 
27 16 , , w 
28 17 & sy 





On examining these characters, as repre- 
sented in the above synopsig, it will at once 
be seen that, with the exception of the first 
and the seven last ones, each character stands 
for two orthree soundg, their only distinction 
consisting in from one to three dots, which 
are added at tho top or bottom of the letter, 
and that thereby the number of characters is 
reduced from twenty-eight to seventeen. It 
will, moreover, be noticed tbat several of 
these characters have an appendix or tail, 
which is well adapted to mark the end of x 
word, but which would prevent the lstter 
from being readily joined to a following one, 
and therefore ia dispensed with if the letter 
be initial or connected with others. Sup- 
pressing those dots and cutting off these 
tails, and arranging the characters in thcir 
reduced order, -nd in that form whick Jits 
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them to appear us initials or medials, we 
obtain the following simplified schedule :— 


Inrriars Ano Menrars. 











Me- 
dial. 


Ini. ! 


Final. tial. 








l LA 4 | au) 
2 td ma , - b,t,8 
3 tc LX - js h, kh 
4 do. J & d,z 

Le UD SNN: TP PAN SN Bi 

6 PP. - s, ah 
7 he 0 “ 8,2 
SEE je nun 
9 Iga 2: a | ,gh 
10 YA ja . fa 
1 Ida Is S& ir 

12 Jd J4 "3 1 1 

13 ' rp i -. Ps m 

14 oOw Ii & n 

1 Is &« la 4 h 

ON P2 2 SG DN SN UR 

17 Ss 2 & y 





A further examination of this reduced list 
shows, that the characters, 1, 4, G and 16, 1, 
oh) and ,, do not admit of the horizontal 


prolongation towarde tbe left which serves 
to connect a letter with a following one, or, in 
other words, that they can only be joined to 
a preceding letter, and that the characters 
14 and 19, viz. y and «4 in their initial and 
medial form, differ from the character b 
only by the superadded dots, and may there- 
fore count for one with it, finally limiting the 
number of characters to fifteen. Thua the 
whole Arabic alphabet resolves itself into 
the four signs 


pg 
which can be joined to a preceding lettor, but 
must, even in the middle of a word, remain 
Reparate from a following one, and the eleven 


signs 
belSanba3 
which can be connected either way. 

These, then, aro the graphical elements, in 
their simpleat expression, by means of which 
Arabic, etymologically perhaps the richest 
language in existenco, was originally written, 
and which were expected to transmit the 
sncred toxt of the inspired book to the 
coming generationa. The first in the above 
series of connectible charactera (2) repre- 
sents five different sounds, 4, (, s,n, and y, 
the second (—) three sounda, h,j, and kh: the 
next five (-, e, b,s, 3), together with 4 
and, two sounda cach, s and sh, « and sz, 
and g, “and yh, fandg, d and z, r and z, re- 
epectively, and only five out of the whole 
myumber of fifteen G, 3, S, V) are single 
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signs for a single consonantal sound each. 
As forthe vowels, only the long ones, d, u, 
and i, were in this aystem of writing” graphi- 
cally expressed, being represented by the so- 
called weak consonants, ' » and & which, 


in this case, act as letters of prolongation. 
Yet the corresponding short vowela, a, u, and 
i, were of the utmost importance for the cor- 
rect reading of a text, for the whole gystem 
of Arabic inflection is based upon them, and 
their faulty employment in the recital of the 
@ur'in would freguently lead to grave mis- 
takes, or, at all events, griovously shock the 
pious and tbe loarned. 

So it will he easily understood that the 
want of additional signs was soon felt, to 
obriate this double insufficiency of the 
original alphabet, that ie to say, on the one 
hand to distinguish between letters of the 
same form but of different sound, and on the 
other hand to show with what vowel a letter 
was to be enonnced in accordance with tho 
rules of the J'rab or grammatical inflection. 

Accounts differ as to when and by whom 
there signa were invented and introduced 
into the sacred as well as the secular writing. 
We must here at once remark that the form 
in which they now appear is by no meana 
their oldeat form, as we have also, with re- 
gard to the characters of the alphabet them- 
selves, to distinguish between two styles of 
writing, the one called Cufic, used in inscrip- 
tions on monuments and coins, in copies of 
the Gur'in, and documents of importanco, the 
other of a more cursive character, better 
adapted to the exigencies of daily life. This 
Jatter style, it is truc, seema to have existed, 
like the former, long before Muhammad, and 
resembles in a document of the second century 
of the Hijrah, which has come down to ug, 
already very much tho so-called Naskhi 
character now in use. But the two kept 
from tbe first guite apart, and devoloped 
indopendently from each other up to the 
middle of the fourth century of the Muham- 
madan era, when tbe more popular system 
began to supplant the older one, which it 
finally ruperseded even in the transcriptiona 
of the sacred book. 

In tracing the origin of the vowel-marks 
and the diacritical signs, as we may now call 
them, in the first instance of the Cufic alpha- 
bet, we will follow Ibn Khallikan, whose in- 
formation on the subject seemse the most ia- 
telligible and self-consistent that has reached 
us. In his celebrated biographical dictionary, 
he relatas that Ziyad, a natural brother of the 
first Umaiyah Khalifah Mu'awiyah, and then 
Governor of the two 'Irigs, directed Ahu 
Aswad ad-Dw'ili, one of the most eminent of 
the Tabi'un, to compose something to aerve 
as a guide to the public, and enable them to 
understand “the book of God,” meaning 
theroby a treatisc on Grammar, the elements 
of which Abu Aswad was said to have learned 
from "Ali, the ron-in-law of the Propbet him- 
sclf. He at firat asked to be excused, but 


when he heard a man, on reciting tho parssake 
(Sirah ix. 3): Anna “Waha bar'un mina '- 
mushrikina wa rasuluhu, pronounce the lant 
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word rasilihi, which changes the meaning of | tion, anditis said that Nasr ibn Asim under- 


the passage from “ That God is clear of the 
idolaters, and His Apostle also,” into “ That 
God is clear of the idolators and of His 


Apostle,” he exclaimed, “I never thought | 


that things would have come to such a pasa." 
He then went to Ziyad and said, “1 shall do 
wbat you ordered: find me an intelligent 
seribe who will follow my directions.” On 
this a scribe belonging to the tribe of “Abdu 
"-Gais was brought to him, but did not give 
him satisfaction: anotber then came, and 
“Abdu 'I-Aswad said to him: “ When you see 
me open (fatah) my mouth in pronouncing 
a letter, place a point over it: when I close 
(zamm) my mouth, place a point before the 
letter, and when I pucker up (kasar) my 
month, place a point under the letter." 
Ndldeke, the learned author of Geschichte des 
Korans, rejects this part of the story as a 
fable, and it is certainly not to be taken in 
the literal sense, that each time a letter was 
pronounced,the scribe was supposed to watch 
the action of the dictaters lips. But it 
seems reasonable enough to assume that in 
cases where much depended on the correct 
vocalisation of a word, and where the reciter 
would naturally put a particular emphasis on 
it, Abu Aswad should instruct his amanu- 
ensis not to rely upon his ears only in 
fixing upon the sound, but also call the tes- 
timony of his eyes to his aid. At any rate, 
the name of the vowel-points: Futhah, 
“opening,” for a, zammah, “ contraction,” 
for u, and kasrah, “ fracture " (as the pucker- 
ing up of the month may fitly be called), is 
weli explained, and the notation itself: 
tor fathah, #— for zammah and -g- for kasrah, 
is that which we still find in some of the old 
Cufic manuscripts of the @ur'an marked in 
red ink or pigment. We refer the reader 
to the first specimen of Cufic writing given 
below (p. 687), which he is reguested to 
compare with the transcript in the modern 
Arabic character and with our Roman trans- 
Jiteration, when he will readily perceive that 
the points or dots in the Cufic fragment cor- 
respond to the short vowels of the translite- 
ration, while,in the Arabic transcript, they 
serve to distinguish the consonanta. Take, 
for instance, the point above the second 
letter of the third word, and it will at once be 
sben that in the Cufic form it expresses the a 
after the nof tanazzalat, for it recura again 
after the (in the last syllable, and that in the 
Naskhi character it distinguishes the n (5) 
itself from the preceding double-pointed t 
6): both which letters remain without a dis- 
tinctive sign in the Cufic. 

To retum to Ibn Khallikin: he relates 
in another place, after Abi Ahmad al 
'Askari, that in the days of “Abdu 'I-Malik 
ibn Marwan, the fifth Khalifah of the Umai- 
yah dynasty, the erroneous readings of the 
@Guran had become numerous and spread 
through “Irig. This obliged the governor, 
al-Hajjij ibn Yiisuf, to have recourse to his 
katibs, for the purpose of putting distinctive 
marks on the words of uncortain pronuncia- 


took that duty and imagined single and double 
points (nugat. pl. of nugtah, “ drop,” “ dot"), 
which he placed in different manners. The 
people then passed some time without making 
any copies of tho @ur'in but with points, 
the usagc of which did not, however, prevent 
some false readings from taking place, and 
for this reason they insented the I'jam (signs 
serving to distinguieh the letters ef the rame 
form from ono another), and they thus placed 
the #'jam posteriorly to the nugat. 

Prima facie, this seems to contradict the 
passage guoted previously, according to 
which Abu Aswad wonld be the inventor of the 
nugat or vowel-points, and the same remark 
applies to another account of the same 
author, which we sghall adduce presently. 
Pending our attempt to reconcile the diffe- 
rent statements, we notice here two fresh par- 
ticulars of some importance. For the first 
time mention is made of double points, and 
we shall scarcely be wrong if we refer 
this to the way in which the Nunnation or 
Tanwin, that is the sounding of an n after tho 
vowels, is cxpressed in the early writing. It 
is simply by doubling the vowel-signs in the 
same position in which the single points are 


placed: 88 foran, — for un, and »» for 


in, Secondly, we meet with the distinct 
assertion that the invention of the 1jam or 
diacritical sigos followed that of the nugat 
or vowel-points. Ndldeke thinks the reverse 
more probable, not only because the letter b 
(mp) is found already pointed on coins of 
“Abdu 'I-Malik, but also because the diacri- 
tical signs are in the ancient manuscripta, 
like the letters thomselves, written with black 
ink, while the vowel-points are always of a 
different colour. But the early use of & 
pointed b does not prove that the otber letters 
were similarly marked at the same time. 
On the contrary, if such a distinction was 
once established for the b, which would be 
most liable to be confounded with one of ita 
four sister-forms, the other characters of a 
like shape could for some time dispense with 
distinctive signs, as for an Arabian reader 
accustomed to hear, see, and think certain 
groups of consonants together, and deeply 
imbued with an instinctive consciousness of 
the phonetic laws of his language, the danger 
of mistaking one letter for another wonld not 
be by farso great as it appears to us. And 
as for the argument taken from the different 
colour of the ink, Noldeke himself remarks 
that .it was natural to use tbe same tint 
for the consonants and their distinctive signa, 
which form only a part of them, while the 
vowel-points are an entirely new element. 
According to a third tradition, it was 
Yahya ibn Ya'mar (died A.H. 129) and al- 
Hasan al-Basri (died A.H. 110), by whom al- 
Hajjaj caused the Gur'an to be pointed, and it 
is stated that Ibn Shirin possessed a copy of 
it, io which Yahya ibn Ya'mar had marked 
the vowel points. He was remarkable as 8 
Shi'ah of the primitive class, to ase Ibn Khal- 
likin's expression : one of those who, in aasert- 
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ing the superior merit of the People of the 
House, abstained from depreciating the merit 
of those Companions who did not belong to 
that family. Itis related by “Asim ibn Abi 
'm-Najud, the Gur'in reader (died A.H. 127), 
that al-Hajjaj summoned Yahya on that 
account into his presence and thus addreesed 
him :— 

“Do you pretend that al-Hasan and al- 
Husain were of the posterity of the Apostle 
of God? By Allah, I shall cast tothe ground 
that part of you which has the most hair on 
it (that is: I shall strike off your head), un- 
less you exculpate yourself.” “IfI do so,” 
said Yahya, “shall I have amneaty?” “ You 
shall,” replied al-Hajjaj. “ Well,” said 
Yahya, “ God, may His praise be exalted ! 
said : 

“ And We gave him (Abraham) Isaac 
and Jacob, and guided both aright, and 
We had before guided Noah, and of his 
posterity, David and Solomon, and Job, 
and Joseph, and Moses and Aaron: Thus 
do We reward the righteous: And 
Zachariah, John, Jesus, and Elias: all 
were just persons." (Surah vi. 84, 86). 
Now, the space of time betweon Jesus and 
Abraham is greater than tbat which sepa- 
rated al-Hasan and al-Husain from Muham- 
mad, on al! of whom be the blessing of God 
and his salvation!” Al-Hajjij answered, “I 
must admit that you have got out of the dif- 
ficulty: I read that befere, but did not un- 
derstand it.” In the further course of con- 
versation, al-Hajjaj said to bim: “ Tell me 
if I commit faults in speaking.” Yahya 
rcmained silent, bat as al-Hajjaj insisted on 
having an answer, he at length replied: “O 
Emir, since you ask me, I must say that you 
exalt what should be deprossed, and depresa 
what should be exalted.” This has the 
grammatical meaning: You put in the nomi- 
native (raf") what should be in the accusa- 
tive (nash), and vice versd, but it is, at the 
same time an epigrammatical stricture on al- 
Hajjaj's arbitrary rulership, which, it is said, 
won for Yahya the appointment as @azi in 
Marw, that is to say, a honorary banishment 
from the former's court. 

According to other sources, Yahya had 
acguired his knowledge of grammar from 
Abu Aswad ad-Du'ili. It is related that, 
when Abu Aswad drew up the chapter on 
the agent and patient (/a't/, subject, and 
maf'ul, object of the verb), a man of the tribe 
of Laig made some additions to it, and that 
Abu Aswad, having found on examination 
tbat there existed, in the language of the de- 
sert Arabs, some expressions which could not 
be made to enter into that section, he stopped 
short and abandoned the work. Ibn Kbhal- 
likan thinks it possible that this person was 
Yahya ibn Ya'mar, who, having contracted 
an alliance by oath with the tribe of Lais, 
was considered as one of its members. But it 
is egually possible that the before-mentioned 
Naer ibn “Asim, whose patronymic was al- 
Laisi, may have been that man, and this 
supposition would enable us to bring the dif- 
ferent statements which we have guoted 
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into some harmony. To Abi Aswad the 
honour can scarcely be contested of having 
invented the simple vowel-points or nugaf. 
Nasr ibn “Asim, walking in his track, may 
have added the double points to designate the 
Tanwin. Lastly, Yahya would have com- 
pleted the system by devising the #'jam, or 


' diacritical signs of the consonants, and intro- 


duced it toa fuller extent into the writing of 
the Gur'an, in which task he may have been 


| assisted by al-Hasan al-Basri, one of the 


most learoed and accomplished (ur'in- 
readers amonyst the Tabi'un. 

But whoever may have been the inventor 
of the diacritical signs in their earlier form, 
we must again remark that their shape in 
Cufic manuscripta, like that of the vowel- 
points, is essentially different from the dots 
which are now employed for the same pur- 
pose. They have the form of accents (!!!), 
or Of horizontal lines (5), or of triangular 
points, either resting on their basis or with 
thoir apex turned to the right ( « P). As it 
cannot be our intention to give here an ex- 
haustive treatise on Arabic writing, we pass 
over the remaining ortbographical signs made 
use of in the old copies of the Gur'an, in 
ordorto say a few words on the system of 
notation which is employed in the Naskhi 
character and our modern Arabic type. 

If, with regard to the Cufic alphabet, we 
have spoken of diacritical signs to distin- 
guish between the consonants, and of vowel- 
points, we must now reverse these expres- 
sions, calling the former discritical points, 
the Iatter vowel-signs. For, as already has 
been seen from the syuopsis of the alphabet 
on p. 681, the point or dot is there made use 
of for the distinction of consonants, while tbe 
vowels, which in the Greek and Latin alpha- 
bets rank as letters egually with the conso- 
nanis, have no place in that aynopsis. As 
this style of writing was to serve the pur- 
poses of daily life,it is probable that the want 
of some means of fixing the value of the 
consonants was here more immediately felt, 
and that therefore the use of pointa for this 
end preceded the introduction of the vowel 
markas, or to speak more accurately, of 
marks for the short vowela. For the long 
vowels @, i, and u, were, as in the Cufic 
writing, also expressed by the weak conso- 
nants |, «$ and , taken as letters of pro- 
longation. 

When, later on, the necessity arose to re- 
present thp short vowels egually in writing, 
the point or dot, as a diatinctive mark, was 
disposed of, and other sigus had to be in- 
vented for that purpose. This was accom- 
plished, wo are told, by al-Khalil, the cele- 
brated founder of the Science of Arabic 
Prosody and Metric. His device was simply 
to place the abbreviated form of the before- 
mentioned weak consonanta themselves above 
or beneath the letter after which any short 
vowel was to be pronounced. The origin of 


the zammah oru (2) from the 4 is at once 
evident. The sign for the fathah ora (-5—) 
difera only by ita slanting position from the 
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form which the | assumes freguently in such 


words as ai for sMY 5 and the kasrah ori 
(—)is derived from the bend towards the 
rigbt which the letter «s takes in its older 


shape (e). The Tanwin was then, as in the 
Cufic writing, expressed Ly doubling the 
signs for the simple vowels : L£. for an, &£ or 
£& for un, and — for in, 

There remains a third set of signs supple- 
mentary to tho Arabic alphabet, which may 
be called orthographical signs, and which, in 
their pa form, were probably also in- 
vented and introduced by al-Khalil, at all 
events, this is distivctly stated with regard to 
two of them, the Hamzah and the Tashdid. 
The Hamzah, to be well understood, must be 
considered in connection with the letter “ain 

of which ita sign (») is the abbreviated 


form. If tbe latter assertion needed proof 
against the erroneous opinion, put forth by 
some writers,that the Hamzah is derived from 
the «gg this proof would be afforded by the 


following anecdote. The Khalifah Haranu 'r- 
Rashid was sitting one day with & favourite 
negro concubine, called Khalisah, when the 
poot Abu Nuwas entered into his presence 
and recited some verses in his praise. Ab- 
sorbed in.conversation with the fascinating 
slave-girl, the Khalifah paid no attention to 
the poet, who, leaving him in anger, wrote 
upon ar-Raghid's door :— 


ae sla LS eh As 32) 
ge ae £ FN ae an & 


Lagud z@'a shi'ri bala babikum, kama za'a 
“igdun 'ala Khalisah. 
« Forsooth, my poetry is thrown away at 
your door, as the jowels are tbrown 
away on tle neck of Khalisah." 


When this was reported to Hariin, he or- 
dered Abu Nuwas to be called back. On re- 
entering the room, Abu Nuwis effaced the 
final stroke of the € in the word Eu 
(rara, Yis lost "or" thrown away”), changing 
it thereby into pls (2@'a), written with the 
Hamzah and entirely different in meaning. 
For when the Khalifah asked: “ What have 
you written upon the door?” the answer was 
now : 

“Truly, my poetry sparkles upon your 
door, as the jewels sparkle on the neck 
of Khaligah.” 

The fact is, tbat both the letter “ain and 
the Hamzah are different degrees of the 
distinct effort, which we all make with the 
museles of the throat, in endeavouring to 
pronounce & vowel without & consonant. 
the case of the 'ain, this effort is s0 strong 
for the Arabic organ of speech, that it par- 
takes in itself of the nature of & consonant, 
and found, as such, from the first, a repre- 
sentative in the written alphabet, while the 
slighter effort, embodied in the Hamzah, was 
left to the ntterance of the speaker. But 
when their language became the object of & 
favourite study with the learned Arabs, this 
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difference not only called for a graphical ex- 
pression, but led even to a further distinction 
between what is called Hamzatu "I- Cat" or 
Hamzah of Disjunction, and Hamzatu “- Wasl 
or Hamzah of Conjunction. We will try 
shortly to explain this difference. 

If we take the word yee amir, ""a com- 
mander or chief,” the initial a remains the 
same, whether the word beyins the sentence 
or is preceeded by another word: we say 


eat amirun gala, “& commander said" 


(according to the Arabic construction lite- 
rally “as for a commander, he said”), a8 


well as 1 18 gila amirun, “there saida 


commander” (in Arabic literally “ he said, 
namely, a commander”). Here the Hamzah 
(») with the Afif (0) as ita prop and the 
fathah or a 88 its vowel, is called Ham- 
zatu -Gats, because in the latter case it 
disjoins or cuts off, as it were, the initial 
a of the word amirun from the final a of 
the word gala, and the same holds good if 
the Hamzah is pronounced with 1, as in 


BN marah, “ commandership," or with u, 
as in al £ umara, “ commanders,” plural 
of amir. But it would be otherwise with 
the @ of the article 3 al, if joined 


with the word amir. In Tg Si al-umiru 


gala, “the commander said,” it would pre- 
sorve its original sound, because it begins the 
sentence : but if weinvert the order of worda, 
we must drop it in pronunciation altogether, 
and only sound the final d of gila instead, 
thus: gala "-amiru, “ said the commander,” 
and the same wonld take place if the preced- 
ing word terminated in another vowel, as 
yag "-amiru, “ saya the commander,” or 
i-gauli amiri, “by the word of the com- 
mander." Here the Hamzah would no longer 


be written & but 5 (yee3I Ju, oto), and 
would be called Humzutu I-Wasl or Ham- 
zatu 's-Siluh, because it joins the two words 
together in closest connection. 

Inthe article,as it has been stated above, and 
inthe word aiman, “ osth,” the original sound 
of the Hamzatu "I-Waslis fathah, aj it occurs 
besides in a few noung, in several derived 
forms of the verb, and in the Imperative of 
the primitive triliteral verb, in all of which 
cases itis sounded with kasrah or 1, except 
in the Imperative of those triliteral verba 
whose aorist takes zammah or « for the 


vowel of the second radical, where the Ham” 
2 


zah is also pronounced with zammah WAN 
uskut, “be silent”). But the reader must 
always keep in mind that it preserves this 
original pronunciation only at the veginning 
of a sentencej if it is preceded by any other 
“word, the final vowel of that preceding word 
takes the place of the Hamzah, and if this 
word terminates in & consonant, the Hamzah 
ig generally pronounced with i. We say 
enerally, because the only exceptions are 
after the preposition ye min, where it is 
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soumded with a, and after the pronominal 
affixes of the second and third person plural, 


pSkum and pe hum, wherc it takes u. 


We can pass over more rapidly the other 
Signs of this class, which aro the Maddah, 
the Tashdid, and the Jazmah or Sukin. If 
in conseguence of any yrammatical operation 
an Alif, as prop of n Hamzah sounded with 
fathah, comes to stand bofore another such 


Alif, we write Y, pronounced @, instead of Ii 
and the upper horizontal sign is called Mad- 
dah or Madd, “ lengthening,” « prolongation.” 
While tbus the Maddah is the sign for the 
doubling of an Alif, the Tashdid (Sis the 


sign for the doubling of a consonant (1—bb). 


If, lastly, 8 consonant is not to be followed 
by a vowel, the sign? ur .€ , named Jaz- 
mah (cutting off) or Sukin (rest), is placed 
above it, and the consonant is called 
“guiescent” (sakinah), in contradistinction 
from a “moved" consonant (muharrakah), 
that is, one sounded with a vowal (harakah, 
“ motion”). 

We hare seen that the Hamzatu 'I-Wat' 
(—) is an abbreviated form of the letter 
“Ain (&). In similar mannor, the sign for 
the Hamzatu 'l-Wasl or Hamzatu 's-Silah 
(25) is an abbreviated form of the initial 
# (s) of the word Silah. The sign for the 
Maddah (—), as written in old manuscripta, 
seems to bea stretched out form for the 
word Madd (»e) itself, and the sign for the 


Tashdid (2) represents the initial 4 of the 


word Shiddab, which is the technical term 
for it. “The original sign for the Jazmah 
(Lis the cypher or zero, employed to indi- 
cate the absence of a vowel sound. A native 
Arab scholar of our daya, the late Nisif al- 
Yaziji of Beyrout, has combined the vowel 
marks as well as the last-mentioned ortho- 
graphical signs in the worda : 


menaii Taat 
Akhuttn I-hija'a. 
“I write out the Alphabet," 


and these words, together with the two 
formulas given on page 682 ly! and 


beiSanhama), and the dot as 2 diacritical 
sign, contain the whole system of Arabic 
writing, as it were, in a nut-shclL 

However indispensable these various sup- 
plementary signs may seem to us for fixing 
tbc meaning of an Arabic text, educated 
Arabs themselves look at them in au different 
light. Although the need for them was from 
the first most urgently felt for the purpose 
of securing the corroct reading of the Yur'au, 
severnl of the learned doctors of early Islim 
strongly opposed tbeir introduction into the 
sacred book as a profane innovation. The 
great Sunni traditionist, Malik ibn Anas (died 
A.H. 179), prohibited their use in the copies 
employed at the religious service in the morgue 
(ummahatu “-masahif), and allowed them 
only in the smaller copies, destined for tha 
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instruction of the young in schools. In 
course of time, however, when even the 
office of reading the Yutin publicly more 
and more freguently devolved upon persons 
who had not roccived a special theological 
training, the necessity of carefully marking 
the text with theso signs all through went 
on increasing, and became at last & generally 
acknowledged principle. In secular litera- 
ture and in epistolary intercourse amongst 
the educated, on the contrary, their use 
should, according to the competent authori- 
ties, be limited.to those cases where ambi- 
guityis to be apprebended from their omis- 
sion. If there is no danger of miscompre- 
hension, we are told by Haji Khalifah, it is 
preferable to omit them, especially in ad- 
dressing persons of conseguenco and refine- 


j ment. whom it would be impolite not to 


suppose endued with a perfect knowledge 
Of tho written language. Moreover, to a 
Chastened taste, a superabundance of those 
extraneous signs seems to disfigure the 
graceful outline of the Arabic character. 
When a piece of highly elaborate penman- 
ship was presented to "Abdu 'Ilah ibn 'Fabir, 


| the accomplished governor of Khurasin under 


the Abbaside Khalifah al-Ma'mun, he ex- 
claimed, “ How beautiful this would be if there 
were not 80 much coriander seed scattered 
over it.” The diacritical points of the conao- 
nants, of course, are now always added, for 
they have grown to be considered as inte- 


| gral elemonts of the alphabet itself. Thoir 


absence, or their accidental misapplication, 
yave riae, in former times, to numberless ludi- 
Crous or serious perplexities and mistakes, 
instarnces of which abound in Muhammadana 
history. Al-Balidori, €e.g., rolates that the 
poet al-Farazday (died 4.H. 110) intercoded 
by letter with Tamim, governor of the boun- 
daries of Sind, in order to obtain release 
from military service for the son of a poor 
woman of the tribe of Taiy. The youth's 
name was Hubaish (Ema): but as the dia- 
ritical points weronot marked in al-Farazdag's 
letter, Tamim was at a loss whether to read 
Hubaish or Khunais (Ye), and sclved 
the difticulty by sending home all soldiers 
whose names contained the dubious lettera. 
A more tragical event is recordod by Haji 
Khalifah, to which we would fain apply the 
Italian saying: Se non & vero, & ben trovato, 
The Khalifah al-Mutawakkil is said to have 
sent an order to one of his officials to ascertain 
the number of Zimmis in hia province, and to 
report the amount. Unfortunately, “a drop 
fell,” as the Arabic original expresses it, 
upon tie second letter of the word rat 


(ahsi, “ count”), and the result was, that the 
oflicious functionary submitted the ill-fated 
Zimmis to a certain painful and degrading 
Operation, in conseguence of which they all 
died but two. 

On the other hand, the employment of 
these signs in the Gur'in, together with 
several others, to mark its division into 
verses, chapters, sections, and portions of 
sectiong, to call attemtion to the pauses that 
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should be observed in rociting it, and to indi- 
. ate the number of ruki" or inclinations with 
which the recital is to be accompanied, gave 
occasion for graphical embellishment of 
various kinds. Brilliant!y coloured ink ora 


aolution of gold to write with, delicately : 


tinted and smoothiy pressed pergament or 
paper, 
silver dust, highly finished ornamental de- 
signs of that fanciful and olegant description 
which has received the name of arabasgues, 
such are the means which sorve to render the 
copiem of the Wur'in of the haleyon days of 
Islim gorgeous and oftentimes artistically 
beautiful. Writing became indeed an art, 
diligently cultivated, and eloguently treated 
upon in proso and verse by its possessors, to 
whom it opened access to the moat exalted 
positions in tho State. Amongst the most 
celebrated calligraphists are mentioned the 
Wazir Muhammad ibn Ali ibn Muglah (died 
Am, 328), “Ali ibn Hilal, surnamed al-Bauwib 
(died A.H. 413), and Abu 'd-Durr Yagut ibn 
Yagit ibn “Abdi 'Ilih ar-Rami al-Must'asami 
(died A.H. 698), whose father and grand- 
father had excelled in the art before him, but 
who, according to Hiji Khalifah, was never 
surpassed in it by any of his succeg8ors. 

It was a natural conseguence of the 


No. 


CUFIC 


. 


Wa md tanazzalat bi-hi ash- 
shayatimu wa ma 
yanbayhi.la-hum wa ma 

( yastati'una). 


freguently overspread with gold or ! 
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general development of the art of writing, 
that various styles were invented and cul- 
tivated independentiy of each other, and it 
will now be our task shortly to speak of the 
principal varieties, trying to describe their 
distinguishing fentures by belp of a few illus- 
trations chosen from Bresnier's Cours de 
Langue Arabe. Along with the fandamental 
distinction already mentioned, of tho Cufic or 
monumental, and the Naskhi or manuscript 
style, there rung, in the first instance, tbat of 
the Maghrib-Berber or Western, and Mashrig 
or Eastern style. It must, however be re- 
marked, that the Western Naskbi stands in 
closer connection and has preserved a greater 
resemblance with the Western Cufic, than is 
the case with the Eastern Naskhi in reference 
to the Eastern Cufic, as the reader will 
scarcely fail to perceive on comparing the 
following epecimens. 

The first is the before-mentioned fragment 
of the Gur'in, written in the Cufic manuscript 
style, and provided with the vowel-points 
as invented by Abi Aswad ad-Da'ili (or 
Naer ibn “Asim, see page 682). Like the 
remainder of our specimens, we accompany 
it with a transcript in modern type, a trans- 
literation in Roman character, and a render- 
ing into English. 
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1. 





MANUSCRIPT CHARACTER. 
“The Satans were not sent down with it 


(the Danang it beseemed them not, 
and fhey had not the power." 
(Sirah xxvi. 210: the worda in italics cor- 
respond to the word yastati'ina, which is not 
contained in the Cufic original.) 


The next two specimens illustrate the Cufte 
style, as it is employed on monuments, and 
more particularly s0 its Maghrebian develop- 
ment. 
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No. 2. 














BIN AN KT al Gado 



















FT 


MX Anin AN 


2. 


bek.) 















CUFIC MONUMENTAL CHARACTER. 


No. 2is part of an inscription copied from 
a public building in Tarragona in Spain. It 
reads :— 


roongt aan MIN ana aa oa Ep SN pemat 
2 an ah Ju Wretvnyad! yaa! 


Bi-smi “Ilahi! barakatun mina 'Udhi li-abdi 


"Nahi “abdi 'r-rahmani amiri 'I-mu'minina 
atala "Iahu (bag@a-hu). 

“In the name of God! May an blessing 
from God be upon “Abdillah “Abdur- 
rahman, Commander of the Faithful : 
may God lengthen his life.” 





MAGHRIB MONUMENTAL CHARACTER. 


No. 8, an inecription taken from the Al- 
hambra, exhibits a style of monumental 
writing wbich can scarcely be called Cufic 
any longer, 80 much resembles it the Naskhi 
character. While in the previous specimen 
neither vowel points nor diacritical signs are 
made use of, hero we find them employed in 
the shape, which they assume in manuscripts 
written in that hand. The reader will not 
have much difficulty in tracing the compo- 
nent letters by comparison with the follow- 
ing transcript and tranaliteration :— 


Aam Jika d3 BIS ye 3 ah wi k 
Lag 
Ya warisa V-ansari Ia Yan kalalatin turasa 
Jalalin tastakhi fu 'r-rawasiya. 
“Othou who inheritest from the Ansars, 
and not by way of distant kindred, n 


heirloom of glory that makes every 
summit of fame appear low." 


It will be noticed that the 4 (7) of the 


word tastakhifu is left without the diacri- 
tical point which distinguishes this letter 
from the letter 5 (9). This tallies with 
&a remark of Haji Khalifah, according to 
which the diacritical points of these two 
letters may be put or omitted ad libitum: and 
we seem therefore justified in concluding 
that the necessity for their distinction was 
latest felt and provided for. Hence arises one 
of the peculiarities which at once mark the 
difference between the Western and Eastern 
styles of writing, and which the reader will 
observe in the next three specimens, present- 
ing instances of the Maghrib manuscript 
character. 


The first (No. 4) is written in a bolder 
hand, and conseguently shows more strik- 
ingly the close relationship with the monu- 
mental atyle of the Western Arabs. 


No. 4. 





TYPICAL FORM OF THE MAGHRIB MANUSCURIPT CHARACTER 
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kun AI ya Atale IU 
Kobe alt Io AB Iya 10 


(Walat " Ayishatu raziya "Wahu tan-ha 
fa-jPturasula "ah: galla 'Wahu salai-hi. 


««Ayishah, may God be gracious to her, 
related : 
I went to the Apostle of God, may God'a 
hlessing be upon him,” &c. 


On comparing the initial letter of either 
line, it will be found that the one is 3 
(in gdlat), the other 4 (in fa-ji'tu): bat in the 
Magbrebian original, the former is marked by 
n dot above, the latter by a dot beneath the 
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character, instead of the superscribed double 
and single point respectively in the tran- 
script. This is the distinguishing feature 
botween the two styles previously alluded to, 
and it seems to prove that theuse of the dia- 
critical points for these two letters is of later 
origin, and dates from a time when the two 
great divisions of the nation had definitely 
separated and followed each their own desti- 
nies. Another point to which we draw at- 
tention, is the different form of the Tashdid, 
as seen in the word Allah. The Maghrib 
form is “- instead of .—, and while in the 
Oriental writing the vowel sigus are placed 
over it, the Western style places the sign for 
the Tashdid and for the vowel freguently 
side by side, as it is done here. 


No. 5. 


kah, Pb 


Ka eta 


251 - ag , 2 . 


GOOD MAGHRIB WRITING. 


kp Kelud, yes yaa! AMI desy LAN JG 
pa AAN, Jai Aril, Seo SAP, 


Kila Abugratu rahima-hu "Iahu “Lumru 


gagirun wa 's-sing'atu tawilatun 


wa N-wagtu zaiyigun wa 't-tajribatu khatirun 


wa (-gaz@u 'agirun. 


God have compassion 


“ Hippocrates, ma 
Life is short, artis 


upon him, said : 
long, 

Time is narrow, experience dangerous, 
judgment difficult.” 


No. 6.3 





Dip Dua 


an aa 


Om ml 


FA in DNA 


Ae NA HA Heh 
Ta ta aa Jalin Ta 
Pe aa aa 





SUPERIOR MAGHRIB WRITING, 


SA biyan Kr0 ena 
Amri ol Jah aja 


BI daya Ang 3 my o' (era) aa $ 
» .1 . ay 
WA ampli ye Da ppi OI SAI, ala 
s Bodi 


@ 


Oa bat Gi 


Dae dh ap NS Ja Sih pi 
3 


bosan Lp 


AA Att Jln alat dalah wat 


5 tao NI 
ABI Je lha ya) plak load 
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Inna Abugrata lam yazan ki-man da'at-hu 
shahwatu-hu ila 'sh-shurbi bi--laiti 
an yashraba an 


la yashraba lakinna-hu in shuriba wa nama 
ba'da shurbi-hi fa'inna-hu ajwadu min 
an Ia 

yanama wa zalika Wanna 'n-nauma yatada- 
raku zarara 'sh-shurbi wa galika anna 
'I-adata lam 

tajri bi-sh-shurbi bi-I-laili fa 'iza shariba 
Ji-hi fa-la mahdlata anna galika 'sh- 
shurba yuhdigu 

Fi 'I-hazmi fajajatan wa fasadan ka-hali l- 
md' "-hbaridi izG subba fi gadrin 

Si-ha taamun wa huwa yaghli 'alu 'n- 
nari. 


“ Hippocrates neither allows nor forbids a 
man, who has a desire to drink at 
night-time, 

to satisfy his desire. If,' however, he 
drinks, and sleeps after drinking, it is 
better 

than not to sleep, this being so because 
sleep counteracts, in this case, the evil 
effect of drinking : 

for it is not customary to drink at night- 
time, and if one does 80, this will of 
necessity produce 
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a distarbance and derangement in the 
digestion, just ae if cold water were 
poured into a vessel 

containing food that is being boiled.” 


These two fragments scarcely call forth 
any further remark, except that in the last 
both forms of the Tashdid are employed, the 
ordinary form even more fregnently than the 
Maghrebian : for the latter occurs only twice, 
in bi-'sh-shurli, which is the second word in 
the fourth line, and in ash-shurba, which is 
the last word but one in the name line 
Moreover, it will be useful to notice tke'pecu- 
liar shape which the letters 4 (d) and 3 
(2) take in the Maghrib character, as in the 
words ajwadu towarda the end of the second 
line, and ya'zan near the beginning of the first. 

Dismissing the Maghrib-Berber style of 
Arabic writing, with its numerous local varie- 
ties, as less interesting for the English reader, 
we now turn to the Oriental style, where we 
meet again with a bipartition, viz. into the 
Eastern Naskhi, as it is written in Arabia 
itself, Egypt, and Syria, and the Tauslig, 
current in Persia, India, and Central Asia. 

No.7 is a specimen of the Naskhi in the 
more limited sense of the word, meaning the 
style generally employed in manuecripts, and 
derived from naskh ot nuskhah, “ copy.” 


| No 7. 
UU PASAR 
Ie ' 3 


KANG 





is PEN 


212 A 


NABKHI CHARACTER FROM A GOOD FGYPTIAN MANUSCRIPT, 


s1 lala BN 20 Y : 
Pe ban au Ana 


pelenal 


toga Le alel AN “yaa! tak alel Mai 
Iyo Bai A3 3, 1 Or nh 


Gala ya Adumu 'nbi'-him bi-asmG'i-him fa- 
lamma anba'a-hum bi-asmGi-him gala 
alam agul la-kum 

Anni alamu ghaiba 's-samawati wa 1- 
arzi wa a'lamu ma tabdina 

Wa ma kuntum taktumina. Wa is gulnd 
li“I-mal@'i-kati 'sjudu. 


“ He said: “O Adam, inform them of their 
names, and when he had informed 
them of their names, Ho said: ' Did 1 
hot say to you, 

That I know the hidden things of the 
heavens and of the earth, and know 
what ye bring to light, - 

And what ye hide?” And when we sai 
to the angela: "Bow down' ...” : 


(Sirah ii. 31, 32.) 
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From this ordinary Naskhi sceveral morc 
ornate manuscript styles are derived, as tho 
Rihani, Yigiti, and Sulus. They are dis- 
tinguished principally by the relative pro- 
portions of the characters : and in the Sulus 
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in particular, of which we give & specimen 
under No. 8, the letters are three times the 
size of the ordinary Naskhi, while the 
Rihani and Yigitti show intermediate pro- 
portions between the two. 


No. 8. 





BULUS STYLE. 


| 


Kuntu nabiyan wa "I-adamu baina '-ma'i 

wa 't-tini. 

“I was a prophet, when man was yet a 

mixture of water and clay." 

It will be observed that beneath the 
(in) of the words aJ3N (al-adamu) and (sdt 
(al-ma'i), in the Sulus fragment, the letter is 
written a second time ina smaller character, 
and that, moreover, inthe word ao$1 it is 
surmonnted by the sign “5, which in Magh- 
rib writing, as we have seen, generally repre- 
sents the Tashdid. This is done in the 
above-mentioned ornate styles, especially 
with those letters which admit of dincritical 
pointe, Viz. &, 2, 3, ya, P5 b, £, &c. To indi- 
cate that no such diacritical point is intended, 
the sign “is placed on the top of tbe 
lettor, or to make still surer of preventing 


a mistake, the letter itself is repeated in a 
minute shape at the bottom. Only the letter 
2 (h),as distinguished from 4 (t), is,in this case, 
written above the line, because it freguently 
occurs as abbreviation of huwa, “ He,” or 


MI Allah, “ God,” and it would therefore be 


conaidered irreverential towards the Deity to 
write it beneath the other letters. As a fea- 
ture common to this dirision of the Eastern 
Arabic manuscript style, we lastly point out 
the inclination of the characters from the 
left to the right, in contradistinction both to 
the Maghrib and Ta'lig writing, where the 
letters are traced perpendicularly, or even 
with a slight bend from the right to the 
left. 

Two other deviations from the pure Naskhi 
style are the Jari and Diwani, officially 
employed in Turkey, and exhibited in the 
specimen No. 9:— 


No. 9. 









Cah Gt 3pya Po 








RA JO), at jl 
Ga MAN Aa ul 


JARI AND DIWANI 
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The Jari fragment in the upper divsisivn 
is a facsimile of the formula which accom- 
pahies the seal of the Sultan, and runs as 
followa :— 


Lab 30 Ak tdk KA) 
Se) Ye ge Y » 9 
O LA ybs Ou su owl 


Nishans sharifi 'alishian sami makan va 
lughra'i gharra'i jihan ar@'i sitani kha- 
gan nufiza bi 'I-aun ar-rabbani wa 's- 
saun ag-samadani hukmi oldur ki... 


“ This is the noble, exalted, brilliant sign- 
manual, the world-illuminating and 
adorning cipher of the Khagan (may it 
be made efficient by the aid of the Lord 
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and the protection of the Eternal). 
His order is that, etc." 


The beauty of this style is considered to 
consist in its being written either diagonally 
from the top to the bottom of the page, or as- 
cending eliptically from the bottom to thetop. 

The Diwani style, of which the lower 
division gives an example, is used in the 
official correspondence of the Turkish admi- 
nistration. he final letters, and even words, 
are placed onthe top of one another, and in 
its more intricate varieties the letters run 
together in a fanciful manner, which rendera 
the decipherment of this writing freguently 
very difficult. 


Finally, we present in No. 10 a specimen 
of the Persian Ta'lig writing :— 


No. 10. 





TA'LIG CHARACTER. 


OSanlya 3 pala pt yaab 
Ong Ip Ke pal S 

Hamin chashmi daram zi khwdnandagan 
Ki namam ba niki barand bar saban. 


“Such hope I cherish that in minstrel's 


lay 
With right fair fame my name will live 
foraye!" 
(Firdausi.) 


From this style of writing the Shikastah 
is derived, and bears the same relation to it 
which the Diwani bears to Naskhi. While 
in general preserving the peculiar outline 
uf the Ta'lig,it superposes finals and words, 
and joins letters in a similar way to the 
Diwani, with which, however, it contrasts 
favourably by a far more elegant and gracc- 
ful delineation of the characters. 

It remains now only to add a fcw words on 
the writing matorials which the Arabs, and 
Orientals in general, make use of. From the 
nature of the cbaracter and from the direc- 
tion of the writing from the right to the left, 
it will be easily understood that our guill 
and steel pens would answer the purpose 
rather indifferently, The bolder stroke re- 
"yuires a broadernib, and, at the same time, 
the edges of the writing instrument should be 
smooth enough to glide with ease over thc 
paper, s0asto enable the hand to give that 
fine swing and swell to the curved lines, 
which form one of the chiof beauties of the 
Arabic writing. These conditions are admi- 
rably fulfilled by the galum or reed pen. For 
the same reasons their ink is richerand their 
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paper moreglossy than those which we employ 
vurselves. The best ink is said to be made 
of lamp-black and vinegar or verjuice, to 
which red ochre is added, well beaten up and 
mixed with yellow arsenic and camphor. The 
paper, before being used for writing, is sub- 
mitted to-the action of the press, or made 
smooth by placing it on a well-levelled board 
of chestnut wood, and polishing.it with an egg 
of crystal of about half a pound's weight. 

We cannot here enter into further particu- 
lars on the aubject. The reader who might 
feel interested in it, will find some curious de- 
tailsin a short poem by Abu 'l-Hasan “Ali ibn 
al-Bauwab, which De Laoy has published and 
transinted in his Chrestomathte, As mentioned 
before, this calligraphist was one of the 
greatest masters of his art, 80 much so that 
when he died, A.H. 413 or 423, the following 
lines were written in his praise :— 

« Thy loss was felt by tbe writers of former 

: times, and cach successive day juati- 
fies their grief. The ink-bottles arc 
therefore black with sorrow, and tbc 

ns are rent tbroogh affliction.” 

Ibn Khallikan, from whom we guote, finds 
these verses very fine. Without disparaging 
his taste, we can happily assure our readers 
that Ibn al-Bauwabs verses are finer, With 
regard to the galum, however, he rather mys- 
tifies us on the very point which would be 
most interesting. namely, the manner in 
which the nib should be cut or made. He 
says :—- 

“ Give your whole attention to the making 
of your nib, for on this, verily, all else 
depends. 





WUJUD 


“But do not flatter yourself that I am 
going to reveal this secret: it is 8 
secret which I guard with a miser's 
jealonsy. 

“ATI that I will tell is, that you must 
observe the golden mean between & 
too much rounded and too much 
pointed form.” 


Disappointed as we are at this oracular 
saying, we will condone him for his niggardly 
reticence on account of his final lines, with 
which we willal8o terminate our article :— 

“Let your hand devote its fingers to 
writing only useful things that you will 
leave behind you on guitting this abode 
of illusion : 

“ For man will find, wben the book of his 
actions will be unrolled before him, all 
that he has done during the days of 
his life.” 


WUJUD (»p3). An existence. 
Philosophers say existences aro of three 
kinda :— 


Wajibu 'l- Wujud, a necessary existence— 


od. 

Mumkinu "- Wujiid, a possible existence— 
Creation. 

Mumtani'u '- Wujid, an impossible exis- 
tence—an Associate with God. 


WUGOUF (5p,). “Standing.” 

A name given to those ceremonies of the Pil- 
rimage which are performed on Mount 
“Arafah. (Burton, Pilgrimage, vol. ii. p. 383.) 


WUZU' (oran). The ablution made 
before saying the appointed prayera. Those 
which are said to be of divine institution are 
four in number, namely: to wash (1) the face 
from the top of the forehead to the chin, and 
asfar as each ear: and (2) the hands and 


“ Hand 


in the 


YADU 'LLAH (MM »). 
of God.” The expression occurs 
Gar'in :— 

Sarah xiviii. 10: “ God's hand is above 
their hands.” 

Sirah v. 69: “ The Jews say, ' God's hand 
is fettered.” 


The expression is a subject of contro- 
versy amongst the Muhammadans. The 
Wabhabis maintain that it is wrong to hold 
thatit is merely a figurative expression, but 
rather that God doth possess a hand in such 
a manner as it exists, without attempting to 
explain themanner how. On the other hand, 


& 
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arms up to the elbow: (3) to rub (masah) 
with the wet hand a fourth part of the head: 
also (4)the feet to the ankles. The sutho- 
fity for these actions is the Gur'in, Sirah v. 
8: “O Believers! when ye address yourselves 
to prayer, wash your hands up to the elbow, 
and wipe your heada, and your feet to the 
ankles.” The Sunnis wash the feet: the 
Shi'ahs are apparently more correct, for they 
only wipe, or rather rab (masah) them. In 
these ablutions, if the least portion of the 
apecified part is left untouched, the whole 
act becomes useless and the prayer which 
follows is vain. 

The Sunnah regulations (or those esta- 
blished on the example of Muhammad) re- 
garding it are fourteen in number. 9 to 
make the intention or niyah of wuzw', thus 
“I make this wuz2' for the purpose of putting 
away impurity”, (2) to wash the hand up to 
the wrist, but care must be taken not to put 
the hands entirely into tie water, until each 
has been rubbed three times with water 

oured onit: (3) to say one of the names of 

odat the commencement of the wuzw', thus : 
“ In the name of the Great God,” or “ Thanks 
beto God”, (4) to clean the teeth (miswak) 
(5) to rinse the mouth three times: (6) to 
ut water into the nostrils three timen: (7) to 
doallthe above in proper order: (8) to do 
all without any delay between the various 
acta: (9) each part is to be purified three 
times 3 (10) the space between tbe fingers of 
one hand must be rubbed with the wet 
fingers of the other: (ll) the beard must be 
combed with the fingers : (12)the whole head 
must be rubbed oncez (13) the ears must 
be washed with the water Kenang on the 
fingers after the last operation: (14) to rub 
under and between the toes with the little 
finger of the left hand, drawing it from the 
little toe of the right foot and between each 
toe in succession.  (ABLUTION, PRAYER, 
WATER.) 


Y. 


some maintain that it is merely a figurative 
expression for God's power. 


YAGHUS (-y4). An idol men- 
tioned in the Gur'in, Sirah Ixxi. 28. Pro- 
fessor Palmer says it was in the figure of a 
lion. Al-Baizawi says it was the name of a 
hero who lived between the days of Adam 
and Noah, who was afterwards worshipped 
in an idol of the name. 


YA HU (P0 He!” that 
is, “O God.” An exclamation often recited 
by fagirs or darveshes in their religious zikrs. 


The third personal pronoun singular, hu 
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(hwa), “ He” being a name for God, 1.e. “ He 
who exists.” (zixa.) 


YAHUD (»e), the plural of 
Yahadi. Heb. YM, Jews. The 


word used in the Gur'in (together with Buni 
Ierg'il) tor the Jews. (3rws, Jupaan,) 


YAHYA (.5e:). John the Baptist. 
The son of Zacbariah, whose birth is meu- 
tioned in the Gur'in, Sirah xix. 15 iii. 34: 
and who is said in the latter Sirah to have 
been sent with glad tidings “to confirm the 
Word from God (Jesus), a chief and a chaste 
one and a prophet from the righteous.” And 
in Sfirah v: 85, his hame occurs with that of 
Zacbariah, Jesus, and Elias, as one of the 
“righteous ones.” (JOAN TUK BAPTIST.) 


YA'JOJ WA MA'JOJ (8yeley 834). 


(coc amp madoa.) 


YALAMLAM (adek). The migat 
or stage where the pilgrims from al-Yaman 
assume the pilgrim's garb at the pilgrimage. 
Craas.) 


YAMAMAH (de). A province 


in the eastern portion of the Hijiz freguently 
mentioned in the history of Muhammad. 


AL-YAMAN (we!) The south- 
western province of Arabia. It is. con- 
sidered the most fertile part of the country, 
and is called the garden of Arabia. 


YAMIN (wes). 
ar-YAGIN (well). 


tainty.” 
sure knowledge, and which occurs in the 
Gur'in to express the hour of death. 

Sarah Ixxiv. 43-48: “ Thoy shall say, ' We 
were not of those who prayed, we did not feed 
the poor: but we did plunge into discussion 
with those who plunged, and we called the 
Judgment Day & lie until the certainty did 
come upon us. ” 

Sirah xv. 99: “ Serve the ILord until the 
certainty come upon theo." 

Muslims say there are three degrees of 
spiritual knowledge :— 

1. “Zlmu 'l- Yagin (yakadN ma), that which 
a man apprebends with his intellectual 
faculties. 

2. "Ainu 'I- Yagin (ymke! (ye8) that which 
he sees with the eye. 

3. Haggu'l: Yagin (eyaka! (3s), that which 
he fully embraces with the heart: the highest 
form of Aa knowledge, especially of the 
Unity of God. 


YAGTIN (Wwe). Heb. 1219, 
The gourd tree under which Jonah sheltered 
after ho escaped from the belly of the fish. 


(oara.) 


“The cer- 


(1) A term which implies beliet, . 


YAUMU 'L-ASHURA' 


Sirah xxxvii. 145, 146: “ We cast him ona 
barren shore: and he was sick : and we made 
to grow over him a gourd tree,” 


YA'GUB (-pyie). (sacon.) 


YA SIN (we 4). The two Arabic 
letters «s and Le corresponding to 
the English yand s. The title of the xxxvrth 
Surah of the Gur'ia, which begins with these 
two letters, the mystic import of which is 
said to be unknown. Al-Baiziwi says per- 
haps they mean Ya Insin! (wet), “0 
Man!” Husain suggests that they mean Ya 
Saryid! (See 0) “O Saiyid!” whilst tho 
Jalilan think the meaning is known alone to 
God. Muhammad said this chapter was the 
Galbu 'I-Gur'in, “the heart of the Gur'an,” 
and it ig conseguently held in high estima- 
tion. Itis usually read to dying persons. 

Ya Sinis a title given to Muhammad with 
the belief that he is reforred to as “ O Saiyid," 
in the first verse of the Sirah referred to. 


YASRIB (my). The ancient 
name of al-Madinah, montioned once in the 
Gar'in, viz. Sirah xxxiii. 13. According to 
the traditionist, the Prophet changed the 
name from Yagrib to Madinatu 'n-Nabi, “ tho 
City of the Prophet,” because Yasrib was a 
name of shame and reproach. (Majma'u "- 
Bikar, vol. ili. p. 499.) 


YA'BUB (xpy—ri). Lit. “A prince 
or chief.” The King of the Bees. A title 
given to “Ali. (Majma'u I-Bihar, vol. iii. 
. 502) A name of once of Muhammad's 

orse3. (Richardson's Dictronary.) 


YATHRIB. (rasere.) 

YATIM (pe2). (orpaan.) 

YAUM (er). A day of twenty- 
a 


four hours: p dm. In contradiction to 
lail wa nahar, “ night and day." 
The seven days of the week are known 
A3 — 
Yaumu '-ahad, first day, Sunday. 
Yaumu 'I-ignatn, second day, Mondav. 
Yaumu '-galana”, third day, Tuesday. 
Yaumu '-arba'@, fourth day, Wodnesday. 
Yaumu 'I-khanis, fifth day, Thursday. 
Yaumu '-jum'ah, day of Assembly, Friday. 
Yaumu 's-sabt, Sabbath day, Saturday, 


YAUMU 'D-DIN (wd! ap). “ Day 
of Judgment." 

Sirah i.: “ The King of the Day oj' Judg- 
ment." 

Siirah Ixxxiii. 17: " What shall make thee 
know what the Day of Judgiment is?" 


AL-YAUMU 'L-AKHIR ( FN ag 
“ The Last Day.” A namegivenin the Gur'in 
to the Day of Judgment. 


YAUMU 'L- 'ASHURA' (py— 
» Ula). The tenth day of the month 
of M 


Oharram. (“Asuura') 





YAUMU 'L-FASL 


YAUMU 'L-FASL (Jail pp). 
“Day of Severing.” The Day of Judgment. 
Sirah Ixxvii, 13, 14: “For the Day of 
Severing and who shall tench thee what tho 
Day of Severing is?” 


YAUMU 'L-FITR (71 pp). “ The 
Day of breaking the fast.” (nu L-FTrR.) 


YAUMU 'L-HARA' (ml pp). 
“The day of the stony country” mentioned 
in tho Traditions, (Mishkatu I-Musabih, book 
xxiv.eh.ix) The day on which Yazid sent 
an army toal-Madinah and laid it in rnins. 
(See Ockley's Saracens, p. 425.) 


YAUMU 'L-HASHR (pad! pp). 
“ Day of Assembly.” Theo Dav of Judgment. 


YAUMU 'L-HISAB (cplosi! pp). 
“Day of Reckoning.” The Day of Judg- 
ment. Siirah xl. 28: “And Moses said, 
Verily, I will take refuge in my Lord and 
your Lord from every cne who is big with 
pride, and belicves not on the Duy af' Revkon- 
ing.” 

YAUMU 'L-INGITA" (AW ap). 
“ The Day of Cessation.” The day on which 
anything terminates. In law, the last day on 
which anyone who has become possessed of 
property illegally may restore it, or make 
compensation to the owner. 


YAUMU 'L-JAM' (Ragil pp). 
“Day of Gathering.” The Day of Judgment. 
Sarah Ixiv. 9: “On the day when He shall 
gather you to the Day of Gathering.” 

B1 pp). 
51 Fata 


YAUMU 'L-KHULUD (» 
into itin peace: this is the Day of Eternity.” 


“Day of Eternity.” Surah 1. 84: 

YAUMU 'L-KHURUJ (ey! pp). 
“The Day of Exodus.” The Day of Judg- 
ment. Sitrah | 41: “ The day when they 
shall hear the slout in truths that is, the 
Day of Coming Forth." 


YAUMU 'L-9ARR (pp). 
“ The Day of Rest.” The day after the sacri- 
fice at the Hajj, when the pilgrims rest. 


YAUMU 'L- @IYAMAH 
Ke). “ Dayof Standing up.” 


Day of Resurrection.” (RrsurrecTion.) 


YAUMU 'L-WASID (deep! pp). 
“The Day of Threatenings." The Day of 
Judgment. Sirah 1. 19: “ And the trumpet 
shall be blownl—tbat is the threatened 
day." 

YAUMUN MA 'LUMUN (aga ng): 
$A Known Day,” 2.e. known to God. he 
Day of Judgment. Sirah Ivi. 50: “ Gathered 
shall they surely be for the tryst of a known 
day.” 

YAUMU 'N-NAHR (jail 
“Day of Sacrifice.” 
Feast of Sacrifice. 


Y2 


(aa 
The 


r3). 
A torm used for the 


(Du 'L-azun.) 
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YAUMU 'S-8ABU/ (mt pp). 


The “ Day of Sabu'," mentioned in the follow- 
ing tradition (A/ishkatu 'I-Masabih, book xxiv. 
ch. 16):— 

“ Abi Hurairah saya, " Whilst & man waa 
with his goats, belold a wolf camein amongst 
them, and took a goat : and the man released 
it. And the wolf said to the man, “ Who 
is to guard these goats on the day of Sabu', 
when there will be no shepherd but me." 
And the people said, “ The wolf speaks," 
And the Prophet said, “I beliove that the 
wolf did speak.” Abi Bakr and Umar also 
said ao.'" 

(Abdu 'I-Hagg says there is a difference 
of opinion as to what the Day of Sabu' is, 
either itis a day of insurrection, or n fes- 
tival amongst the ancient Arabz, when tbe 
focks were left to themselves. 


YAUMU 'T- TAGHABUN (pg 
wd!) “Day of Mutual Deceit.” 
The Day of Judgment. Siirah Ixiv. 8: “ On 
that day when be ghall gather you to the Day of 
Gathering, that is the Day of Mutual Deceit.” 

Al-Bafzawi says: “ Both tho righteous and 
the wicked will disappoint each other hy re- 
versing their positions, the wicked being 
punished, while the righteous are in bliss.” 


YAUMU 'T-TALAG (3181 ra). 
“Day of Meeting.” The Day of Judgment. 
Siirah xl. 15: “He throws the Spirit by his 
bidding upon whom He will of His servants. 
to give warning of the Day of Meeting.” 


YAUMU 'T-TANAD (ot! pa). 
“A Day of Mutual Outcry.” A name given 
to the Day of Judgment in the Gur'in. Sarah 
xl. 34: “O my people! verily I fenr for you 
the day of crying out to one another.” a 


YA'UG (32). An idol mentioned 
in the @ur'in, Sirah Ixxi. 23, Professor 
Palmer says it was in the figure of a horso, 
Al-Baizawi says it is the name of a certain 
hero who lived between the days of Adam 
and Noah, and was afterwards worshipped in 
an idol of the name. 


YAWNING. Arabic  tasawub 
()&). From the Traditions it 


appears yawning is rogarded as an evil: for 
Abu Hurairah relates that Muhammad said, 
$$ God loves sneezing and hates yawning, As 
for yawning, it is of the devil. ' Therefore, if 
any of you yawn, let him suppress it as much 
as possible. If he cannot stop it, let him put 
the back of his left hand upon his mouth, for, 
verily, when anyone yawns and opens his 
mouth, the devil laughs.” (Mishkat, hook 
xxii, ch. vi.) 


YAZID (312). The son of Mufti- 
wiyal, The second Khalifah of the house of 
Umaiyah (Ommiyah), vho reigned from A.p. 
679 to A.D. 683 (A.M. 60-64). He'is celebrated 
in Muslim history as the opponent of al. 
Husain. (See Ockley's Hist. Suracens, p. 
393) 
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YEAR. Arabic sanah (4s), pl. 
saniin, sanawit , "im (pe), pl. awam, 
haul (J), pl. ahwilj Persian sal 
(Ja), pl. salha. 

he ancient Arabian year is supposed to 
lnve consinted of twelve lanar montha, as 
now observed by the Muhammadans, but 
about the year A.D. 412, the Arabians intro- 
duced & system of intercalution, whereby one 
month was intercalated into every three 
Kanan (See M. do Perceval, vol, i. p. 242), 
his aystem of intercalation existed in the 
time of Muhammad, but it is rOlated that, at 
the farewell pilgrimago, the Propbet recited 
the khutbah on the Dav of Sncrifice, and 
said: “ A year ir twelvo months only, as at 
the time of the creation," and thus again in- 
troduced the Iunar year. (See Mishkut, book 
xi. ch. Zn The Muhammadan year, there- 
foro, consista of twelve lunar months, without 
any intercalation to make it correspond with 
the course of the sun, and amounts very 
nearly to 354 days and 9 hours. Hence thc 
Muhammadan New Years Oay, Nuu Roz, 
will happen every year ahout eleven dnya 
enrlier than in the preceding year. 

There also existed amonyat the Arabianz a 
ayatem of commutation whereby tho Muhar- 
ram, the last of the three continnous sacred 
months (mortus), became secular, and Safar 
ancred. Some traditions any that the power 
also existed of commuting the ixolated sncred 
month Rajab, for the one succecding it, 
Sha'bin. When this was done, it became 
lawful to.war in the sacred months of Mu- 
harram and Rajab: and Safar and Sha'ban 
negnired the sacredness of the months for 
which they had been substituted. It is with 
reference to tbis custom that Muhammad 
says in the Gur'in (Siirah ix. 36, 87) :— 

« Vorily, twelve months is the number of 
montbs with God, accordiny to God's Book, 
over since the day when He crented the 
Heavena and the Earth: of these, four are 
sacred: this is the rigbt usago. Therefore. 
wrong not yourselves therein, and attack 
those who join gods with God, one and all, as 
they attack you one and all: and know that 
God is with those who fearIlim. To carry over 
a ancred month to another is only an increase 
of unbelief. They who do not belicve are led 
inerror byit. They allow it one year and 
forbid it another, that they may make good 
the number of months which God hath hal- 
lowed, and they allow that which God hath 
prohibited.” 

This syatem of commutation is said to have 
heon introduced by @Wusaiy, who vished, by 
abridging the long threo months' cesantion of 
hostilities, to humour thc warlike Arabs, as 
well as to obtrin the power of making a 
sacred month secular when it might best 
suit his purpose but Sir William Muir is in- 
clined to think that this system of commuta- 
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tion was ananciont one, and merely restored by 
Gusaiy. (Mnir's Mahomet, vol. 1 . ceviii.) 

Both in India and in Egypt, in the present 
day, the Muhammadans use the lunar year 
for their religious obrservances and the ordi- 
nary affairs of life, but for the purposes of 
agriculture and other caleulations, for which 
the lunar year is inconvenient, they employ 
the Julian calendar. 

To find the number of solar years elapsed 
since any given Muhammadan data subtraci 
the given year of the Hijrah from the cur- 
rent year of tho Hijrah, and from the re- 
mninder deduct three per cont. : the remainder 
will be the number of xolar years which have 
elapred, Thus, suppose we see a manuscripi 
written A.H. 681, and wish to know its real 
nge in Christian or solar years, we subtract, 
in the first place, the number 681 from the 
current year of the Hijrah, say 12656, and 
there remains 575 : from this last we deduci 
three per cent, or 17, and there remains 558, 
which at that period is the real age of the 
manusecript in solar years. 

If the object, however, be to find the pre- 
cise Christian date corresponding to any 
given year of the Hijrah, apply the following 
rule —From the given number of Musselman 
years, deduct three per cent., and to the re- 
mainder add the number 621-545 the sum is 
the period of the Christian era at which the 
given current Musalmin year ends. For 
oxample: from a.n. 942, deduct three per 
cent., or 28:26, and the remainder is O13Ta. 
To this last add 621-54, and the sum is 
159528, which shows that A.m.-942 ended in 
the spring of A.p. 1536. This simple rule is 
fonnded on the fact that 100 lunar years are 
very nearly egual to 97 solar years, there 
being only ecight days of oxcess in the former 
period, bence to the result found, as just 
stated, it will be reguisite to add 8 days, as a 
correction for every century. 

The following is a more accurate rule. 
Express the Muhammadan date in years and 
decimals of a year, multiply by "970225 to 
the product add 62164, and the sum will be 
the precise period of the Christian era. (Dr. 
Forbes. 

Ifit fa desired to find the year of the Hij- 
rah which comes in in n given year of the 
Christian era: it is sufficient to subtract 621 
from the year given, and to multiply the 
remainder by 10,307. (Murray.) 


YUHANNA (kep). The Arabic 
Christian name for Jobn the Baptist, and 
John the Apostle, the corresponding Muslim 
namo being Yahya. Prana 


YUNUS (v2). (sonam.) 
YUSHA' (asep). (sosuua.) 
YUSUF (—tep). (sosePu.) 


ZABH 


ZABH (ps). Heb. ry9y sebakh. 


Arabic lexicographers define the word to 
mean the act of cutting the throat. In the 
langunge of the law, it donotes the act of 
aiaying an animal agreeably to tho prescribed 
forma, without which its Hesh is not lawful 

' forthe food of man. See Gur'in, Sitrah ii. 
167, 168 :— 

“Eat of the good thinga wherewith we 
have provided you, and give thanks unto 
Gol, if ye are His worshippers. He bas only 
forbidden for you that which is dead, and 
blood, and fesh of swine, and whatzoever has 
been consecrated to other than God: but he 
who is forced, neither revolting nor trans- 
gressing, it is no sin for him: for verily God 
is forgiving and merciful.” 

The injunctions in the Traditions are more 
explicit (Mishkat, book xviii. cb. i.), tor 
oxample: Abii Tufail relates that “Ali was 
once asked, “ Har the Prophet ever told you 
anything with reyard to religion which he has 
not told others?” And “Ali replied, “ Nothing, 
unless it be that which I have in the acab- 
bard of my sword.” Then “Ali brought 
out of his scabbard a piece of paper, and 
thereon was written: “ May God curse those 
who slay without repeatiny the name of God, 
in the same manner as the polytheists did in 
the names of their idols may God curse those 
who remove their neighbours' landmarka : 
may God curse those who curse their fathers j 
may God curse those who harbour innovators 
in matters of religion.” 

According to Sunni law, zabh is of two 
kinds: (L) Ikhtiyari, of choice: and (2) Lzfi- 
rari, of necessity. 

The first is effected by cutting tko tbroat 
above the breast and reciting tho words 
Allahu akbur, “ God is most great”: and the 
second by reciting these words upon shooting 
an arrow or discharginy a gun. 

Tho latter act, howovor, is mercly a sub- 
ntitute for the former, and nccordingly is not 
of any account unless the former be imprac- 
ticable : for the proper zubhis held to be by 
the shedding of blond, and the former method 
ia most effectual for this purpose. h 

Itis absolutely necessary that the person 
who slays the animal should be « Muslim or 
a kitabi (ie. a Jew or a Christian), and that 
he should do it in the name of God alone, 
it signifies not whether the person he a man 
or n woman, or an infant, or an idiot, or an 
uncircumcised person. 

An animal slain by an Magian is unlawful, 
as also that slain by an idolater or a poly- 
theist. Zubh performed by an apostatefrom the 
Muslim faith (who is worthy of death) is also 
unlawful: but, according to Abii Hanifah, if 
a Jew ora Christian become un apostate frora 
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his own creed, his zabh is lawful, for the Mus- 
lim law still regards him, with respect to zahk, 
in the same light as formerly. 

If the slayer wilfully omit the invocation, 
“In the name of the most great God,” the 
Hesh of the animal is unlawful : but if he omit 
the invocation through forgetfulness, it is 
lawful, although there ia some difference of 
opinion on this subject amongst the Sunni 
doctors, Ash-Shafi'i is of opinion that the 
animalis lawful in either case, but the Imim 
Milik maintains that it is unlawful in both. 

Aba Yasuf and all the Hanafi doctors havo 
declared, that an animal slain under a wilful 
omission of the invocation ja utterly unlaw- 
ful, and that tbe magistrate muat forbid the 
anle of meat 80 killed. 

Itisa condition of zabh ikhtiyari that tho 
invocation be pronounced over the animal at 
the time of alnying it: butin the case of zahh 
iztirdri (ie. wbon & person slays an animal 
in hunting), the condition is that the invoca- 
tion bo pronounced.at the time of letting 
loose the hound or hawk, or of shooting the 
artow or gun, or casting the spear. 

Itis a condition of gahh that nothing but 
the invocation Bismi "Ilahi Allahi akbar, “ In 
the name of God, God the most great,” should 
besaid. That is, no prayer or other mattor 
must be mentioned. 

The place for slaying is betwixt the throat 
and the head of the breast-bone (Arabic 
lubbah), and the vessels it is reguisite to cut 
are four, al-hulgiim, “ the wind-pipe," al-mari', 
« the gullet,” and al-waridan, or al-wadajan, 
« the two jugular veins." 

Ash-Shaf'i holda that if a man siny an 
animal witb a nail or horn or teeth, the fesh 
ia unlawful, but this is not the opinion of 
other doctors. (See Durru “V-Mukhtar and 
Hidayah, in loco.) 


Az-ZABANIYAH (0). Lit. 
“Guards.” The angels in charge of hell, of 
whom Milik is said to be the chiof. Sirah 
xevi. M7, 18: “So let him call his council : 
we will call the guards of hell (“«z-Zabi- 
niyah)." 

ZABIHAH (3aed). Lit. “Cut or 
divided lengthways.” Heb. rymy zebakh. An 

-. 


animal slanghtered according to the law, a 
sacrifice. ( LAWYUL FOOD, SACRIFICES-) 


ZABIR (5). A uame for Mount 
Sinai. Al-Baizawi says it is the mountain 
on which the Lord conversed with More, 
(sinar, Tur.) 

ZABT (kes). “ Occupation, sei- 
zure.” In Muhammadan law it means sttach- 
ment, distraint, or seguestrationg taking 
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lands under the management of Government 
officers. 


ZABOR (535), pl. zubur. Also 
zubir,pl. of zibr. From the Heb. rYY9y 


zimrdh, “a psalm or chant” (Psa. Ixxxi. 2, 
xoviii. 5). The title given to the Psalms of 
David in the Gur'in, where it occurs only 
three times. 

Siratu 'n-Nisa” (iv.) 161: “ And to David 
we gave Psalms (zaburan),” 

Surata "1-Mir'aj (xvii.) 57: “ And Psalms 
(zabiran) we gave to David." 

Siratu -Ambiya' (xxi.) 105: “ And now, 
since the exhortation (zikr) was given, have 
we written in the Psalms (fi 'z-zabiiri) that 
my servants the righteons shall inherit the 
earth." 

Both Sale and Rodwell take this laat to be 
a guotation from Psa. xxxvii, 29 (it appeara 
to be the only direct guotation from either 
the Old or New Testament in the wholo of 
the tara and they have both translated the 
Arabic zikr “the law,” meaning, of course, 
the Taurat, Amongst Muslim commentators, 
there is considerable difference of opinion as 
to what is mennt in this verse by zikr and 
zabur. 

The commentator al-Baiziwi says there 
are three views. Said ibn Jubair and Mu- 
jaiyid explained the word zabur to mean all 
inspired booka, and that by zikr was meant 
the Preserved Tablet (a/-Lauhu “V-Mahfuz). 
Ibn #Abbis and az-Zahhik said by zabiir was 
meant the Taurit, and by zikr those books 
which came after. And Shasbi said the zabur 
was the Book of David, and the ztkr that of 
Moses, 

Al-Baghawi and al-Jalalan decidein favour 
of tho first interpretation, Husain decides in 
favour of the third, whilst al-Baizawi leaves 
it an open guestion. 

Jalalu 'd-din as-Suyuti gives the word zabur 
as one of the fifty-five titles of the @ur'an. 


ZACHARIAS. Arabic Zakariya' 
(WS). I(zaranrya.) 
ZAFIR (,6y). It.  “ Drawing 


back the breath because of distress, groan- 
ing.” In the @ur'in, for the groans of hell. 
Surah xi. 108: “In the Fire, there shall 
they groan.” 


CA'FIRANIYAH (Golae3). AA 
sect of Muslims, who say the Gur'in is & 
created thing, the orthodox school maintain- 
ing that the Word of God is uncreated. 
(Kitabu "t-Tasrifat, in loro.) 


ZAHF (#5). Iit. “A swarming 
multitude.” An army, a military forco ar- 
rayed for battle. 

Gar'in, Surah viii. 15: “ O ye who believe ! 
when ye meet the marshalled hosts of the un- 
believers, turn not your backs to them.” 
Hence, battle, combat. 


ZAHID (set). Lit. “ Abstinent : 


continent.” An ascetic person. Zdhid-i- 
khuahk, Persian, “ a disscmbler, a hvpocrite.” 


ZAINAB 
ZAHIR (24). “Outward, exte- 


rior, manifest.” A word much nsed in Mus- 
lim theology to express that which is mani- 
fest, as distinguished from batin, “ interior,” 
or khafi, “that which is hidden.” 


Az-ZAHIR (B1). “ The Evident.” 
One of the ninoty-nine attributes of God. 
@ur'ain, Sirah Iviii. 3: “ Heis the First 
and the Last, the Erident and the Hidden." 
ZAHIRU 'L-MAZHAB (4 
ist), An expression used by 
Hanafi Muslims for those theological gues- 
tions which are decided in the four well- 
known Sunni books: al-Mabsut, al-Jami'u "l- 
Kabir, al-Jami'u 's-Saghir, as-Sairu V-Kabir, 
ZAHIRU 'L-MUMKINAT (p4 
wlSusll). An expression used by 


theologians for the proofs of God's existence, 
power, and attributes, aa exhibited in nature. 


ZAID IBN aw-HARIS (w» &5 


so)um—Jt). Muhammad's freedman and 
adopted son. Muhammad having seen and 
admired Zaid's wife Zainab, her husband 
divorced her. The relations of the ancient 
Arabs to their adopted children were very 
atrict, and Muhammad's marriage with the 
divorced wife of his adopted son occasioned 
much scandal amongst his contemporaries. 
A revelation was conseguently produred 
which revoked the inconvenient restrictions. 

Sirah xxxiii. 987: “ And whon Zaid had 
nettled the necessary matter of ber divorce, 
we did wed her to thee, that it might not be 
a crime in the faithful to marry the wives of 
their adopted song, when they have settled the 
necessary affair concerning them." 

Zaid was alain at the battle of Mitah, as 
he carried the standard of Islam, A.R. 8. 


ZAIDIYAH (&ay). A Shi'ah 
sect. Those who followed Zaid the son of 
$Ali ibn al-Husain instead of the othor son 
Ja'far as-Sadig. (sru'am.) 

ZAIGH (4). Int. “ Turned 
aside” (from the Truth). It occurs in the 
Gur'an, Sarah iii. 5, 6: In whose hearts is 
perversity. . . . O Lord, pervert not our 
hearts.” 


ZAINAB (-—4)). The daughter of 
Khuzaimah and the widow of “Ubaid, Mu- 
hammad's cousin, who was slain at Badr. 
She married Muhammad in the third yoar of 
the Hijrah. Zainab was renowncd for her 
kindness to the poor, and was called Wumu 
/-Masakin, “the mother of the poor," from 
her care of destitute converts. She and 
Khadijah were the only wives of the Prophet 
who died before him. 

ZAINAB (“—4). The daughter 
of Jahsh and the divorced wife of Muham- 
mad's adopted son Zaid. Being tho wife of 
an adopted son, 8ho was unlawful to the 
Prophet, but a pretended revelation (see 
@ur'in, Sirah xxxiii. 37) settled the dif- 
Aculty, and Muhammad married her. (Mu- 
JIUAMMAN.) 





ZAINAB BINT MUHAMMAD 


ZAINAB BINT MUHAMMAD 
(Some a41 3). The daughter of 
Muhammad by Khadijah. She married Abii 
1-'As. The story of the conversion of Abi 
1-As, tbrough the derotion of his wife, is 


told by Muir (vol. iv. p. 7). She dicd 
Au. 61. 
ZLIR (t$). A pilgrim to 


Muhammad's grave at al-Madinah, as distin- 
gnished from a haji, or pilgrim to Makkah. 
Aceording to Burton, Za'irs are ordered to 
visit the tomb perfumed and in their best 
clothes. The person who conducts the za'ir 
to the sacred spot. is called a muzawewir, who 
on the oecasion of Captain Burton's visit re- 
cited the following prayer :— 

“In the name of Allah and in the Faith of 
Allah's Prophet! O Lord, cause me to enter 
the entering of truth, and cause mo to issue 
forth the issuing of Truth, and permit me to 
draw near to Thec and make me a King vic- 
torious !” (i.e. over the world, the flesh, and 
the devil). Then follow blessings on the Pro- 
phet, and afterwards: “ O Allah! open to me 
the doors of Thy mercy, and grant me en- 
trance into it, and protect me from the stoned 
devil!” (Burton's £I-Medinah and Meccah, 


vol. ii. p. 296.) 

ZAKARIYA' (ek). Zacharias. 
The father of John Baptist: the husband of 
Hannah's sister, and the uncle of the Virgin 
Mary. Mentioned four timesin the @ur'an :— 

Surah iii. 32: “So with goodly accep- 
tance did her Lord accept her, with goodly 
growth did Hemake her grow, and Zakariya' 
reared her. So oft as Zakariya' went in to 
Mary at the sanctuary, he found her supplied 
with food. “Oh Mary!" said he, ' whence 
hast thou this?' She said, “It is from God, 
verily God supplieth whom He will without 
reckoning!' There did Zakariya' call upon 
his Lord  'O my Lord!' said he, ' vouchsafe 
me from Thyself good descendants, Thou 
verily art the hearer of prayer." Then did 
the angels call to him, as he atood praying in 
the sanctuary : ' God announced John (Yahya) 
to thee, who shall be a verifier of the Word 
from God, and a great one, chaste, and a pro- 
phet of the number of the just He said, 
“Omy Lord! how shall I have a son now 
that old age has come upon me and my wife 
is barren?' He said: ' Thus will God do his 

leasure.” He said, ' Lord! give me a token.' 

e said, “Thy token is, that not for three 
days shalt thou speak to man but by signs. 
But remember thy Lord often, aud praise 
Him at even and at momn.'” 

Sirah vi. 85:“ And Zakariya', John, Jesus, 
and Elias : all were just persons.” 

Surah xix. 1-12: “ A recitalof thy Lord's 
mercy to His servant Zakariya', when ho 
called upon his Lord with secret calling. He 
said: "8 Lord, verily my bones are weak 
and the hoar hairs glisten on my head, and 
never, Lord, have I prayed to Thee with ill 
success. But now I have fear for my kin- 
dred after me: and my wife is barren : Give 
me, then, a successor as Thy special gift and 
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an heir of the family of Jacob: and make 
him, Lord, well-pleasing to Thee.' "O Zaka- 
riya, verily We announce to Thee a son,— 
his name Yahya (John): that name We haro 
given tonone before him." He said: "O my 
Lord! how when my wife is barren shall I 
have a son, and when I have now reached 
old age, failing in my powera?' He said: 
“Soshall it be. Thy Lord hath said, Easy 
is this to Me, for I created thee aforetime 
when thou wast nothing.' He said: $ Vouch- 
safe me, O my Lord! a sign.” He said: ' Thy 
sign shall be that for three nights, tbough 
sound in health, thou speakest not to man." 
And he came forth from the sanctuary to his 
people, and made signs to them as though 
he would say, "Praise God at morn and 
even.” 

Sirah xxi. 89: “ And Zakariya', when ho 
called upon his Lord saying, “O my Lord 
leave me not childless: but there is no 
better heir than Thyself.” So We beard him 
and gave him Yahya (John), and We made 
his wife fit for child-bearing.” 


ZAKAT (35). In its primitive 
sense the word zakat means purification, 
whence it is also used to express a portion of 
property bestowed in alms, ns a sanctification 
of the remainder to the proprietor. It is an 
institution of Islaro nnd founded upon an ex- 
pan command in the @ur'in (vide Surah ii. 

7), being one of the five foundations of 
practical religion. 

Itisa religious duty incumbent upon any 
person who'is free, sane, adult, and a Muslim, 
provided he be possessed in full property of 
such estate or effects ns are termed in the 
language of the law nisab, and that he has 
been in possession of the same for the space 
of one complete year. The nisab, or fixed 
amount of property upon which zakat is due, 
varies with reference to,the different kinds of 
property in possession, as will be seen in the 
present article. 

The one complete year in which the pro- 
perty is held in possessionis termed kaulu 'I- 
haul. Zakat is not incumbent upon a man 
against whom there are debts egual to or 
exceeding the amount of his whole property, 
nor is it due upon the necessaries of life, 
such as dwelling-honsea, or articles of cloth- 
ing, or household furniture, or cattle kept 
for immediate use, or slaves employed as 
actual servants, or armour and weapons de- 
signed for present use, or upon books of 
scicnce and theology used by scholars, or 
upon tools used by craftsmen. 

(1) The zakat of camels. Zakat is not 
due upon less than five camels, and upon five 
camels it is one goat or sheep, provided they 
subsist upon pasture throughout the year, 
becanse zakat is only due upon such camels as 
live on pasture, and not upon those which are 
fed in the home with forage. One goat is due 
Upon any number of camels from five to nine: 
two goats for any number of camels from ten 
to fourteenj three goats for any number from 
twenty to twenty-fonr. Upon any numbor of 
camels from twenty-five to thirty-five the 
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zakit isa bint mikhaz, or a yearling female 
camel:s from thirty-six to forty-five, a bint 
labiin, or a two-year-old female camel: from 
forty-six to sixty, 8 higyah, or « three- 
year-old fomale camel: from sixty-one to 
seventy-fire, a jaz'uh, or four-yenr-old female 
camel, from seventy-five to ninety, two 
camels' female $wo-year-old colts: and from 
ninety-one to one hundred and twenty, two 
camels' female three-year-old colts. When 
the number of camels exceede one hundred 
and twenty, the zakit is calculated by the 
aforesaid rule. 

(2) The zakat of bulls, cowe, and buffaloen. 
No zakat is due upon fewer than thirty cattle, 
and upon thirty cattle which feed on pasture 
for the greater part of the year,there is due at 
the end of the year a tabi'ah, or a one-year- 
old calf : and upon forty ia due a musim, or a 
calf of two years old: and where the nuniber 
exceeds forty, the zakit is to be calculated 
according to this rule. For example, upon 
sixty, the rakat is two yearling calves : upon 
seventy, one tabi'tah and one musim: upon 
cighty,: two musim, upon ninety, three 
tabifah, upon one hundred, two tabi'ahs and 
one musim: and thus upon every ten head of 
cattle a musim and a tabiah alternately. 
Thus upon one hundred and ten kine, the 
zakit is two musims and one fabi'ah: and 
upon one hundred and twenty, four tabi'ahs, 

6 usual method, however, of calculating 
the zakit upon large herds of cattlo is by 
dividing them into thirties and forties, impos- 
ing upon every thirty one tabi'ah, or upon 
every forty one musim, 

(8) Zakat upon sheep and goats, No zakat 
is due upon less than forty, which have fed 
the greater part of the year upon pasture, 
upon which is due one goat, until the num- 
ber reaches one hundred and twenty: for one 
hundred and twenty-one to two hundred, it is 
two goats or Asap and above this, one for 
every hundred. The same rules apply to both 
Sheep and goats, because in the Traditions 
the original word ghanam applies to both 
species. 

(4) Zakit upon horses. When horses and 
mares.are kept indiseriminately together, feed- 
ing for the greater part of the year on pas- 
ture, it is the option of the proprietor to give 
a sakit of one dinar per head for the whole, 
or to appreciate the whole, and give five per 
cent. upon the total value. No zakit what- 
ever is due upon droves of horses consisting 
entirely of males,.0r entirely of mares. There 
is no rakit due upon horses or mules, unless 
they are articles of merchandise, nor is it due 
upon war horses, or upon beasts of burden, 
Or upon cattle kept for drawing ploughs and 
«0 forth. 

(B5) Zakit upon silver. It is not due upon 
silver of less value than two hundred dir- 
hams, but if one be possessed of this sum for 
a whole year, the zakat due upon it is five 
dirhams. Nozakit is due upon an excens 
above the two hundred dirhamu till such ex- 
cess amount to forty, npon which the rakit is 
one dirham, and for every succeading forty, 
one dirham. Those dirhams in which silver 
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predominates are to be sccounted silver, and 
the Inws reapecting silver apply to them, 
although they should contain some alloy: 
und tbe same rule holds with regard to all 
articles falling under the denomination of 
plate, such as cups and goblets. 

(6) Zakat upon gold. No zakat is due upon 
gol& under the value of twenty misgils, and 
the zakiit due upon twenty misgals is half a 
miggal. When the guantity of gold exceeds 
twenty misgils, on every four misgils above 
twenty are due two girits, and s0 on in pro- 
protion. 

Zakit is due upon Kold and silver bullion, 
and upon all gold and silver ornaments and 
utensils. 

(9) Zakit upon articles of merchandise, 
Articles of merchandise should be appraised, 
and a@ zakit of 24 per cent. paid upon the 
value, if it exceed two hundred dirhams in 
value, 

(8) Zakat upon mines, or buried treasures. 
Mines of gold, silver,iron, load, or copper, are 
subject toa zakit of one-fifth (khums) : but if 
the mine is discovered within the precincts of 
a person's own home, nothing is due. And if 
a person find n deposit of baried treasure, & 
ffthis due upon it. No zakat is due upon 
precious stones. 

(9) Zakat upon tbe /ruits uf' the earth. 
Upon everything produced from the ground 
there is an tenth ('ashir or 'ushr), whether the 
soil be watered by the overflow of rivers or 
by periodical rains, excepting the articles of 
wood, bamboo, and grass, which are not sub- 
jeot tothe tithe. Land watered by means of 
bucketa, or machinery, or watering camels, 
is subject to a twentieth. Honey and fruits 
collected in the wilderness are subject to 
tithe. 

The zakit is received by a collector duly 
“ppoihtan for the purpose, although it is law- 
ful for the possessor to distribute his alms 
himself. If a person come to the collector, 
and make a declaration on oath as to the 
amount of his property upon which zakat is 
dne, his statement is to be credited. 

There are seven descriptions of persona upon 
whom zakit may be bestowed. 

(1) Fagirs, or persons possessed of pro- 
perty, the whole of which, however, does not 
amount to & nizdb. 

(2) Miskins, or persons who have no pro- 
perty whatever. 

8) The collector of sakit. 

4) Slaves. 
5) Debtors. 

6) F1 sabili 'Ilah, i.e. in the service of God, 
or religious warfare. 

G Travellers, 

& above laws with reference to zakiit 
are those according to the Hanafiyah sect, 
but the differences amongat the Imims of 
the Sunnis on this subject are but small, 
.They may be scen upon reference to Ha- 
milton's translation of the Hidayah, vol i. 


pl 


CAKHA'IRU 'LLAH (an f4). 
Lit, “ Repositories of God.” A SOfi term for 
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GAKIR 
a class of believers who, on secount of their 
spiritual attainments, are the means of pre- 
venting troubles in & nation, in the same 
manner as stores (zakh@'ir) of grain keep 
away famines. | 


ZAKIR (5515). One who remem- 
bers God by reciting His names and praises. 
The reciter of a zikr. (2161) 


ZALALAH (844). “Error.” The 
word freguently occurs in the Gar'in, e.g. 
Sirah ii. 15: “These are they who have 


purchased error, at the price of the guidance." 


ZAMB (s3), pl. zunib. “A 
sin a crime.” A charge of such. The word 
occurs freguently in the Garin, e.g. :— 

Sirah xxri. 18: “They have & charge 
against me (ie. Aaron), and I fear lest they 

ut me to deatb.” 
(Sirah xl. 2: (From God) “the forgiver of 
sin." 

gurah Ixxxi. 9: “For what crime she was 
put to death.” (sn) 


ZAMZAM (pyj). The sacred well 
within tbe precincts of the mosgue at Mak- 
kah. Itis supposed to be the identical spring 
from which Hagar and Ishmael drank in the 
wilderness (Genesis xvi. 4), but which is 
stated in the Scriptures to havo been between 
Kadesh and Bared. 

The origin of the word zamzam is uncer- 
tuin. According to Johnson'e Arabic Dic- 
tionary, it means the low buzzing sound, 
made by the ancient fire-worshippers, and 
may therefore allude to the murmuring of 
the water of the well. Some Muslim com- 
mentators derive it from zamn ! zamm! ie. 
“All! All!” Hagar's words to Ishmael when 
she saw the water, Sale translates it: 
“Stay! Stay!” and adds that Hagar called 
out in the Egyptian language to prevent 
Ishmael wandering. 

The building which encloses the well Zam- 
zam stands close by the Magim Hanbali, and 
was erected in A.H. 1072 (4.D. 1661). Accord- 
ing to Burckhardt, it is of a sguare shape, and 
of maseive construction, with an entrance to 
the north, opening into the room which 
containa the well. This room is besuti- 
fully ornamented with marbles of various 
colours: and ndjoining to it, but having a 
separate door, is & small room with & stone 
reservoir, which is always full of Zamzam 
water. This the pilgrims get to drink by 
passing their hand, with a cup, through an 
iron-grated opening which serves as a win- 
dow, into the reservoir, without entering the 
room. The mouth of the well is surrounded 
by a wall five feet in height, and about ten 
feet in diameter. Upon this the people stand 
who draw up the water in leathern buckets, 
an iron railing being s0 placed as to prevent 
their falling in. The water is then poured 
into earthen jars, called daurag, which Cap- 
tain Burton describes as little amphorm, each 
marked with the name of the donor and a 
peculiar oypher. These jars are placed in 


long rows on tbe ground, along the paved : 
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causewaya which lead up to the Ka'bah, and 
between which grass appears growing in 
soveral places, produced by the Zamzam 
water oozing out of the jars. 

Ths Zamzam water is held in grcat esteem 
thronghout the East. It is used for drinking 
and ablution, but for no baser purposes: and 
the Makkans advise pilgrims alnaya to break 
their fast with it. Captain Burton says: “ It 
is apt to cause diarrhea and boils, and I 
never saw a stranger drink it without & wry 
face. Sale is decidedly correct in his asser- 
tion: tbe flavour is salt-bitter, much resem- 
bling an infusion of a teaspoonful of Epeom 
salts in & large tumbler of tepid water. 
Moreover, it is exceedingly “heavy' to tho 
taste, for this reason, Turks and other 
strangers prefer rain-water collected in cis- 
terns, and sold for five farthings a guglet. 
The water is tramsmitted to distant regions 
in glazed earthen jars covered with baakot- 
work, and sealed by the Zem Zemis (Zam- 
zamis, or dispensers of the holy water). 
Religious men reak their lenten fast with it, 
apply itto their eyes to brighten vision, and 
imbibe a few drops at the hour of death, 
when Satan stands by holding 8 bowl of 
purest wator, the price of the departing soul, 
The copious supply of the well is considered 
at Meccah miraculous : in distant countries it 
facilitates tho pronunciation of Arabic to the 
student: and everywhere the nanseous 
draught is highly meritorious ina religious 
point of view.” 

According to the same author, the name 
has become generic for & well situated within 
the walls of 8 mosgue, and amongst these, 
naturally, the Zamzam of ai-Madinah stands 
nearest in dignity to the Makkah well, with 
which itis said tobe connected by a subter- 
raneous passage. Others believe that it is 
filled by a vein of water springing directly 
under tiie Prophet's grave, whence it is gene- 
rally called Bi'ru 'n-Nabi, or the Prophet's 
weli, It stands at the south-east angle of 
an enclosure within the court of the mosgue 
of al-Madinah, called the garden of Fatimah, 
under a wooden roof supported by pillars of 
the same material. 

(MW). 


ZANANAH A Persian 
adjective derived from the word zan, “a 
woman.” That which belongs to women. It 
denotes the household of a Muhammadan, 
his wives and children, and the apartments 
in which they reside. Fora full account of 
an Indian saninah by Mrs. Meer Ali, see 
HARIM, 

“A rananah mission" is a Christian mis- 
sion established for the benefit of the wives 
and daughtere of Muhammadans. 


ZANJABIL (de). « Ginger.” 
An aromatic with which the cups of Paras 
dise are favoured. See @ur'in, Sirah Ixxvi. 
17: “And they shall drink therein & cup 
tempered with zanjabil.” 


ZANN (wb), pl. gunain. “ Opinion: 
suspicion.” Muhammadan law, 8 pre-. 
sumption that a charge is well-fountled, 
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although the evidence is inconclusive. ata 
Ganuu 'I-Ghalib, expresses a strong presump- 
tion of truth in a charge, although the evi- 
donce does not amount to conviction. The 
“Not proven” of Scoteh law. The word 
gann, inthe sense of “ suspicion,” occursin the 
Gar'an, Sirah xlix. 12: “ O Beliovers ! aroid 
freguent suspicions, for some suspicions are 
2 crime.” 


ZA9GOM (pj)). An 
tree described in the Gur'an. 

Sirah xxxvii. 60-64: “Is this the better 
repast or the tree az-Zaggim? Verily We 
have made it for a subject of discord to the 
wicked: Lo, it is a tree which cometh up 
from the bottom of hell: its fruit is as it 
were the heads of Satans: and, lo! the 
damned shall surely eat of it and fill their 
bellies with it.” 

Sirah xliv. 43, 44: « Verily the tree of az- 
Zaggium shall be the sinner's food.” 

Sirah Ivi. 51-58: “ Then verily ye, O ye 
the erring, the imputers of falsehood, shall 
surely eat of the tree of Zaggiim, and All 
your bellies with it.” 

Itis a name now given toa thorny tree, 
whose fruit is sweet and styptic, and from 
the stone of which oil is extracted, (Richard- 
son's Dictionary.) 


ZARAMIYAH (&cel,:). A sect of 
Shi'ah Muhammadans, who say that the next 
Imams after “Ali were Muhammad ibn Han- 
fiyah, “Abdullah, "Ali ibn "Abdillah ibn 
Abbis, and afterwards his progeny, as far as 
Mansur, until at last the Divine power en- 
tered into Abii Muslim, who, thev assert, was 
not really siain. (Kashfu 'I-Istilahat, in 
loco.) 


ZARARIYAH (&y). A sect of 
Muslims founded by one of the Companions, 
named Zarirah, who say the attributes of 
God are not eternal. (Kitabu -Tasiyat, in 
0co.) 


ZARB (ws). Lit. “Striking.” 
In arithmetic, “ Multiplication.” The con- 
cluding foot of a line in poetry. A term used 
by Sufi mystics for the ceremony of zikr, 


A2z-ZARIYAT (ost). « The 
Scatterers.” The title of the xrat Sirah of 
the Gur'in which begins with the words « By 
the Scatterers who scatter,” By which is un- 
Gerstood the winds of heaven, 


Az-ZARR (J1). “The Distresser.” 
One of the ninety-nine attributes of God. In 
the Gur'in the word is applied to Satan. 

Sirah Iviii. 11: “ Only of Satan is this 
clandestine talk, that he may bring the 
faithful to grief: but, unless by God's Pa 
mission, not aught shall he harm them (arsa 
bi-zarrihim)! in God, then, let the faithful 
trust.” 

God, therefore,is called the « Distresser," 
in 80 far as evil befa!ls man only by His 
permission. 


CARRAH (55). 


infernal 


“An atom.” 


ZIHAR 


The word occurs in the Gur'an in the follow- 
ing verse:— 

Siirah xcix. 6: “On that day shnll men 
Come up in separate banda to behold their 
works: and whosoever shall have Wrought 
an atom's weight of good shall behold it, and 
Whosoever shall have Wrought an atom's 
weight of evil shall behold it.” 


CAT (15), pl. zawit, From si, 
“a possessor,” of which zat is the feminine. 
In the Dictionary al-Mughrab it is defined 
as the essence of a thing, meaning that by 
being which a thing is what it is, or that in 
being which a thing consists3 or the ultimate 
and radical constituent of a thing. It ia 
used for the nature or essence of God, 
Allah being called the Jsmu '2-Zat, or " Es- 
sential name of God.” Zatu lih, the “ Es- 
sence of God,” is a scholastic theological 
expression. In Muslim Jaw, zat signifies the 
body connected with the soul, in opposition 
to badn, which means the “ material body.” 


ZAWU 'L-ARHAM (haji yi). 


(vreriwE ReLarione.) 


ZAWU 'L-FURUZ (By! yo). 


The Sharers of inheritance whose shares are 


specified in the @ur'in itself. (inesarr- 
ANCE.) 

ZEALOTS. famurar.) 

ZIHAR ()6). Lit. “ Likening to 
the back.” 1 ra of imprecation which in- 


Yolves the separation of husband and wife 
until expiation is made. According to the 
Hidayah, gihar signifios the likening of & 
woman toa kinswoman within the prohi- 
bited degrees, which interpretation is found 
in the comparison being applied to any of 
the parts or members of the body improper 
to be seen. The usual formuls is: Inti 
'alaiya ka-zahri ummi, “ Thou art anto me aa 
my mother's back.” 

Before the establishment of Muhammadan- 
ism, gihir stood as a divorce, but Muham- 
mad changed ittoa temporary prohibition, 
for which expiation must be performed, viz. 
eitber freeing a slave, or two months" fast, or 
feeding sixty peraons. Gur'in, Siratu 1-Muja- 
dilah (Iviii.), 1-5 :— 

“ God bath heard the words of her who 
pleaded with thee against her husband, and 
made ber plaint to God: and God hath heard 
your mutual intercourse: for God Hearetb ! 
Beholdeth. 

“As to those of you who put away their 
Wives by saying, “ Be thou to me as my mother's 
back "—their mothers they are not, they 
caly are their mothers who gave them birth ! 
they certainly say a& blameworthy thing and 
an antruth : 

“ But truly, God is Forgiving, Indulgent. 

“And those who thus put away their 
Wives, and afterwards would recall their 
words, must free a captive before they can 
come together again. To this are ye warned 
to conform: and God is aware of what ve 
do. 


re - in 
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« And he who findeth not @ captive to set 
free, shall fast two months in succession 
before they two come together. And he who 
shall not be able to do s0, shall feed sixty poor 
men. This, that he may believe in God and 
His Apostle. These are the statutes of God: 
and for the unbelievers is an afflictive chastise- 
ment!” 

The above injunction was occasioned by 
Khaulah, the daughter of Sa'labah, having 
pleaded her case with the Prophet, because 
she had been divorced by her husband Aus 
ibn as-Simit, by the formula above-mentioned, 
and which was understood by the Arabs to 
imply perpetual separation. Muhammad had, 
inthe first instance, decreed the divorce in 
accordance with ancient Arabic law, but re- 
laxed his orderin conseguence of the woman's 
earnest pleadings. 


ZIKR (553). Lit. “ Remembering.” 
Heb. ND zdkhar. The religious ceremony, 


oract of devotion, which is practised by the 
various religious orders of Fagirs, or Dar- 
weshes. Almost every religious Muhamma- 
dan is a member of some order of Fagirs, 
and, conseguently, the performance of zikr is 
very common in all Muhammadan countries : 
but it does not appear that any one method 
of performing the religivus service of zikr is 
peculiar to any order. 

Zikrs, are of two kinds : zikr jali, that 
which is recited aloud, and zikr khafi, that 
which is performed either with a low voice 
or mentally. 

The Nagshbandiyah order of Fagirs 
usually perform the latter, whilst the Chish- 
tiyah and @iidiriyah orders celebrate the 
former. There are varions ways of going 
through the exercise, but the main features 
of each are similar in character. The fol- 
lowing is a zikr jali, as given in the book 
Gaulu 'I-Jamil, by Manlawi Shah Wahyu 
Ulah, of Delhi :— 

The worshipper sits in the usual sitting 
posture and shonts the word Allah (God), 
drawing his voice from his left side and then 
from his throat. 

Sitting as at prayers he repeats the word 
Allah still louder than before, first from his 
right knee, and then from his left side. 

Folding his legs under him he repents the 
word Allah first from his right knee and then 
from his left side, still louder : 

Still remaining in the same position, he 
shouts the word Allah, first from the left 
knee, then from the right knee, then from the 
left side, and lastly in front, still louder! 

Sitting as at prayer, with his face towards 
Makkah, he closes his eyes, says “ La”— 
drawing the sound as from his navel up 
to his left shoulder, then he says ilaha, 
drawing out the sound as from his brain, 
and lastly “ i/la 'Ilahu,” repeated from his left 
side with great energy. 

Each of these stages is called a zarb. 
They are, of course, recited many hundreds 
of times over, and the changes we have de- 


seribed account for the variations of sound '! 
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and motion of the body desaribed by Eastern 
travellers who have witnessed the perform- 
ance of a zikr. 

The following is 8 zikr khafi, or that which 
is performed in either a low voice or men- 
tally. 

Closing his eyes and lips, he says, “ with 
the tongue of the heart,” 

Allahu Sami'un, “ God the Hearer.” 

Allahu Basirun, “God the Seer.” 

Allahu "Alimun, “ God the Knower.” 

The first being drawn, as it were, from the 
navel to the breast: the second, from the 
breast to the brain, the third, from the 
brain up the heavens: and then again re- 
peated stage by stage backwards and for- 
wards. 

He says in a low voice, “ Allah,” from the 
right knee, and then from the left side. 

With each exhalation of his breath, he 
saya, “Ja ilaha,” and with each inhalation, 
salla Wahu"” 

This third zarb is a most exhausting act 
of devotion, performed, as it is, hundreds or 
even thousands of times, and is, therefore, 
considered the most meritorious. 

Itis related that Maulawi Habibu 'llah, 
living in the village of Gabisanri, in the 
Gadin country, on tbe Peshawur frontier, 
became such an adept in the performance of 
this garb, that he recited the first part of the 
zikr Ia ilaha with the exhalation of his breath 
after the mid-day prayer, and the second 
part, ida 'Iahu, with the inhalation of his 
breath before the next time of prayer, thus 
sustaining his breath for the period of about 
tbree hours ! 

Another act of devotion, which usually ac- 
companies the zikr, is that of Muragabah, or 
meditation, 

The worshipper first performs zikr of the 
following :— 

Allaho haziri, “God who is present with 
me.” 

Allaho naziri, “ God who sees me.” 

Allaho shahidi, “ God who witnesses me.” 

Allaho ma'i, “ God who is with me.” 

Having recited this zikr, either aloud or 
mentally, the worshipper proceeda to medi- 
tate upon some verse or verses of the Gur'in. 
Those recommended for the @adiriyah Fagirs 
by Maulavi Shah Waliyu'llah are the follow- 
ing, which wo give as indicating the line of 
thought which is considered most devotional 
and spiritual by Muslim mystics :— 

1. Siratu -Hadid (Ivii.), 3 :— 

“He (God)is first. Heis last. The Mani- 
fest, and the Hidden, and who knoweth all 
things.” 

2. Suratu 'I-Hadid (Ivii.), 4 :—- 

«“ He (God) is with you wheresoever ye be.” 

3. Suratu Gaf (L), 16 :— 

“We (God) are closer to him (man) than 
his neck-vein.” 

4. Siiratu 1-Bagarah (ii.) 109 :— 

“ Whichever way ye turn, there is the face 
of God.” 

5. Suratu 'n-Nis2' (iv.), 125 :— 

“ God encompasseth all things,” 
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6. Siratu 'r-Rahmin (lv.), 26, 27 :— 

“AI on earth ahall pnsn away, but the 
face of thy God ahall ahide resplendent with 
majesty and glory." 

Some teachers tell their disciples-that the 
heart has two doors, that which is flcahlv, and 
that which is spiritunl : and that the silky juli 
has been established for tho opening of the 
former, and zikr khaf'i for the latter, in order 
that they may both bo onlightenod. 

To the uninitiated such a ceremony appears 
hut a meaninglesa rito, but to the Siifi it is 
one calculated to convexy great benefit to his 
inner man, na will appear from the following 
instructions which are given by a member 
of the Order reapocting tlie zikr, which he 
anysis a union of the heart and tho tongue 
in calling upon God's name. “In the firat 
place, the Shaikh, or teacher, must with his 
heart recite, “There is no God but Allah, 
and Muhammad 18 the Prophot of Allah, 
whilst the Murid keeps his attention fixed by 
placing his hcart opposite that of the Shaikh: 
he must close his cye3, keop his mouth firmly 
shut, and his tongue prossed ayainat the 
roof of his mouth: bis teeth tight against 
each other, and hold his breath : then, with 
xrcat force, accompany the Shaikh in the 
zikr, which he must recite with his heart, 
and not with bis tongue. He must retain 
his breath paticntly, so that within one re- 
apiration he shall any the zrkr three timea, 
and by this mcana allow his heart to be im- 
presaed with thc meditative zilr.” 

“ The heart,” the same writer continues, 
“in this manner is kept constantly occupied 
with the idon of the Most High God: it will 
be fillod with: awe, lovre,and respect for Him: 
and, if the practiser arrives at the power of 
continuing to effect this when in the com- 
pany of acrowd, the zikr is perfect. If he 
cannot do this. it is clear that he must con- 
tinue his efforta. The heart isa subtle part 
of the human frame, and ia apt to wander 
away after worldiy concerns, r0 that the 
easier modo of arriving at the proceediny is 
to compress tho brcath, and keep the 
mouth firmly closed with the tongue forced 
against the lips. The heart is shaped like 
the cone of a fir-trees your meditations 
should be forced upon it, whilst you men- 
tally recite the zikr. “ 'Let the “ Lu” be up- 
ward, the “ /laha" to the right, and the whole 
phrase « La ilahu illa “luhu " (There is no 
God but Alluh) be formed upon the fir-cone, 
and through it pass to all the mombors of the 
whole frame, and they feel its warmth. By 
this means the world and all its nttractiona 
disappear from your vision, and you are 
enabled to bebold the excellence of the Most 
High. Nothing must be allowed to distract 
your attention from the zikr, and ultimately 
you retain, by ita medium, a proper cnncop- 
tion of the Tauhid, or Unity of Gud. 

« The cono-shaped heart rests in the left 
breast and contains the whole truth of man. 
Indeed, it significs the ' whole truth ', it com- 

rises the whole of man's existenco within 
itsclf, and is a compendiam of man: mankind, 
great and small, are but an extension of it, 
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and itis to humanity what the seed is to the 
whole tree which.it contains within itaelf : in 
fine, tho essence of the wholo of God's book 
and of all His secrets is the hcart of man. 
Whoever finds a way to the heart obtains his 
desire, to finda way to the hoart is neodod by 
2 heartful service, and the heart nccopta of 
the services of the heart. Itis only through 
the fatigues of wnter and ashes that the 
Murid roaches tho convorsation of tho heart 
and the rRoul , ho will be then 80 drawn to- 
wards God that afterwarda, without any dif- 
Realty, he may without trouble, in care of 
necd, turn his face from all others towardx 
Him. He will then know the real meaning 
of the Tuark (the abandonment of the world), 
the Hayigut (tho truth), the Afurriyat (the 
froedom), and the Zikr (tho recital of God'a 
names and praise8)." 

As a curious instance of the superstitious 
character of this devotional exercise, the 
Chishtiyah order believe that if a man sita 
cross-loygod and seizes the vein called kui- 
ms, which is under the Ieg, with hia toes, 
that it will give peace to his heart, when 
accompanied by a zikrof the “ nafi wa igbat,” 
which is a term used for the Kulimah, 
namely :— 

Ld 1aha illa "Iahu, $ There is no deity bat 
God.” 

The most common form of zikr ia a recital 
of the ninety-nine names of God (NAnrs or 
6ohJ, for Muhammad promised thosc of his 
followers who recited them a sure entrance 
to Paradise (Mishkat, book cxi.): and to faci- 
litate the recital of these names, the zakar (or 
reciter) uses a tushih (or roaary). san 

In addition to the forms of zikr nlrondy 
mentioned there are three others, which nre 
oven of more common ure, and are known ns 
Tasbih, Tahmid, and Takbir. Thoy are used 
as exclamations of joy and surprise, as well 
ng for the devotional exercise of zrkr. 

Tasbih is the expression Subhina "Nah! 
“ Holinesa be to God!" 

Tahmid, Alhamdu li-“llah! “Praise be to 
God!" 

Takbir, Allahu akbar! “ God is great!" 

When the Tusbih and Tuhmid are recitod 
together .it is said thus, Subhana “Vahi bi- 
hamdi-hi, 1.e, “ Holineas be to God with His 
praise.” It is related in the Hadis that Mu- 
hammad said, “ Whoever recites this sentence 
a hundred times, morning and eveniny, will 
have all hia sins forgiven.” 

Muhammad said, “Repeat the Tushih « 
hundred times, and a thousand virtucs shall 
be recorded by God for you, ten virtuous 
dceda for each repetition.” 

In forming our estimation of Muhammad 
and Muhammadanism, we must take into 
consideration tho important place the devo- 
tional exercise of zikr occupies in the syatem, 
not forgetting that it has had the authorita- 
tive sanction of “ the Prophet” himself. 

The following is a graphic description of 
one of these devotional performances, by Dr. 
Eugene Schuyler, in his work on Turkistan :— 

“ At about ten o'clock one Thursday even- 
ing, in company with several friends, we went 
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and were at once admitted. 
Some thirty men, young and old, were on 
their knees in front of the giblah, reciting 
prayers with loud cries and violent move- 
ments of the body, and around them was a 
circle, two or three deep, of men standing, 
who were going through the same motion3. 
We took up a position in one corhber and 
watched the proceedings. For the most part 
the performers or worshippers had taken off 
their outside gowns and their turbans, for the 
night was warim and the exercise was violent. 
They were reciting the words ' My defence is 
in God! May Allah be magnified ! My light, 
Muhammad —God bless him! There is no 
God but God!” These words were chanted 
to various semi-musical notes in a low voice, 
and were accompanied by a violent move- 
ment of the head over the left shoulder to- 
wards the heart, then back, then to the right 
shoulder, and then down, as if directing all 
the movements towards the heart. These 
texts were repeated for hundreds and hundreds 
of times, and this zikr usually lasted for an 
hour or two. At first the movements were 
slow, but vontinually increased in rapiditv, 
until the performers were unable to endure it 
any longer. If anyone failed in his duty, or 
was slower, or made less movement than was, 
reguired, the persona who regulated the en- 
thusiasm went up to him and struck him 
over the head, or pushed him back out of 
the circle and called another into it. Occa- 
sionally persons got so worn out with their cries, 
and s0 wet with perspiration, that it became 
necessary forthem to retire for a few minutes 
rest, and their places were immediately taken 
by others. When their voices became en- 
tirely hoarse with one cry another was begun, 
and finally the cry was struck up, ' He lives! 
Ho live" God lives!' at first slowly, withan 
inclination of the body to the ground : then 
the rhythm grew faster and in cadence, the 
hody became more vertical, until at last they 
all stood up: the measure still increased in 
rapidity, and, each one placing his hand on 
the shoulder of his neighbour, and then form- 
ing several concentric rings, they moved in a 
mass from side to side of the mosgue, leap- 
ing about and always crying: “He lives! 
God lives!” Hitherto, there 'had been some- 
thing wild and uneartbly in it, but now to 
persons of weak nerves it became positively 
painful, and two of my friends were so much 
impressed as to be obliged to leave the 
mosgue. Although I was sufficiently cold- 
blooded to see the ridiculous rather. than 
horrible side of this, I could not help receiviug 
an impression that the derotees were a pack 
of madmen, whose motions were utterly inde- 
endent of any volition of their own. . 
The intonations of the voice were very re- 
markable, and were often accompanied by 
most singular gestures, the hands or a hook 
being often held to the side of the month in 
order tothrow the voice as far as possible. 
Often these recitations are merely collections 
of meaningless words, which always seem to 
oduce the same effect on the hearers, and 
are constantiy interrupted by cries of Hi, ho, 


to the mosgue, 


..... 





| ground, and are continued on foot. 
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och, och, ba, ba, and groans and sob3, and the 
hearers weep, beat their breasta with their 
fists, or fall upon the ground." 

The dancing and howling darweshes at 
Constantinople and Cairo have become public 
sights, and are familiar to those Europeans 
who have visited those cities. 

We are indebted to Mr. Brown's account of 
The Derrishes (Triibner and Co., Ludgate Hill) 
for the following graphic description of one 
of these public recitals of zikr. (rAGIR) 

The ceremony commences by the recital 
by the Shaikh of the seven first attributes of 
the Divinity, called by them the seyen mys- 
terious words. “ He next chants various pas- 
sages of the Koran, and at each pause the 
Dervishes, placed in & circle round the hall, 
respond in chorus by the word ' Allah!' 
(God) or “Hoo!l' (Huwa or Hi, He), In 
Some of the societies they -sit on their heels, 
the elbows close to those of each other, and 
all making simultaneously light movements 
of the head and body. In others, the move- 
ment consists in balancing themselves slowly, 
from the right to the left, and from the left 
tothe right, or inclining the body methodi- 
cally forward and aft. There are other socie- 
ties in which these motions commence seated, 
in measured. cadences, with a staid counte- 
nance, the eyes closed or fixed upon the 
These 
exercises are consecrated under the 
name of Murakebeh (exaltation of the Divine 
glory) (muragabah, “meditation and also 
under that of the Tevheed (celebration of 
the Divine unity) (Tauhid), from which 
comes the name Tevheed khineh given to the 
whole of the halls devoted to these religious 
@xercise3. 

“In some of these institutions, such as the 
KaAdirees, the Rufi'ees, the Khalwettees, the 
Bairimees, the Gulehenees,and the'Ushikees, 
the exercises are made, each holding the gther 
bv the hand, putting forward always the 
right foot, and Increasing at every step the 
strength of the movement of the body. This 
is called the Devr (Daur), which may be 
translated the "dance or ' rotation," The 
duration of these dances is arbitrary,—each 
one is free to leave whon hepleases. Every 
one, however, makes ita point to remain as 
lo.z as possible. The strongest and most 
robust of the number, and the most enthu- 
siastic, strive to persevere longer than the 
others : they uncover their heads, take off 
their turbans, form & second circle within the 
other, entwine their arms within those of 
their brethren, lean their shoulders against 
each other, gradually raise the voice, and 
without ceasing repeat "Ya Allah!" (O God), 
or “Ya Hoo!" (O He), increasing each time 
the movement of the body, and not stopping 
antil their entire strength is exhausted. 

« Those of the order of the Rufa'ees excel 
in these exercises. They are, moreover, the 
only ones who use fire in their devotions. 
Their practices embrace nearly all those of 
the other orders: they are ordinarily divided 


singular 


1 
| 
| into five different scenes, which last more 
| than tbree hour3, and which are preceded, 
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nccompanied, and followed by certain cere- 
monies peculiartothis order. The first com- 
mences with praises which all the Dervishes 
offer to their sheikhs, seated before the altar. 
Four of the more ancient come forward the 
Arst, and approach their superior, embrace 
ench other as if to give the kiss of peace, 
and next place themselves two to his right, 
and two to his left. The remainder of the 
Dervishes, in a body, press forward in & pro- 
cession, all having their arms crossed, and 
their heads inclined. Each one, at first, 
salutes by a profound bow the tablet on 
which the name of his founder is inscribed. 
Afterwards, putting his two hands over his 
face and his beard, he kncels before the 
Sheikh, kisses his hand reapectfully, and 
then they all go on with a grave step to take 
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their places on the sheep-skins, which are 
spread ina half-circle around the interior of | 
So soon as a circle is formed, the : 


the hall. 
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Dervishes together chant the Takbeer (Tak- 
bir, ihe exclamation Allahu akbar, “ God is 
exalted”) and the Fatiha (Fatihah, the first 
chapter of the Gur'in). Immediately after- 
wards the shaikh pronounces the words "LA 
ilaha il? Allah' (There is no deity but God), 
and repeats them incessantly: to which the 
Dervishes repeat “ Allah!' balancing them- 
selves from side to side, and putting their 
hands ovor their faces, on thcir brenste, and 
tbeir abdomen, and on their knees. 

“The second scene is opened by the 
Hamdee Mohammedee,s hymn in honour of the 
Prophet, chanted by one of the elders placed 
on the right of the sheikh. During this chant 
the Dervishes continue to repeat the word 
“Allah!' moving, however, their bodies for- 
ward and aft. A guarter of an hour later 
they nll rise up, approach each other, and 
press their elbows against each other, balan- 
cing from right to left, and afterwarda in & 
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reverse motion,—the right foot always firm, 
and the loft in a periodical movement, the 
reverse of that ofs tho body, all obsorving 
great precision of measure and cadence. In 
the midst of this exercise, they cry out the 
words Yg Allah!” followed by that of “Ya 
Hoo!" Some of the performers sigh, others 
aob, some shed tears, others perspire great 
drops, and all have their eyes closed, their 
faces pale, and the eyes languishing. 

“CA pause of some minutes is followed by 
athird scene. Itis performed in the middle 
ofan Ilihee, chanted by the two elders on 
the right of the sheikh. The Ilihees are 
spiritual cantigues, composed almost exclu- 
sively in Persian by sheiks deceased in the 
odour of sanctity. The Dervishes then hasten 
their movements, and, to prevent any relaxa- 
tion, one of the first among them puts him- 
self in their centre, and excites them by his 
example. If in the assembly there be any 
strange Derrishes, which often happens, 





they give them, through politeness, this 
place of honourj and all fill it successively, 
thc one after the other, shaking themselves 
as aforesnid. The only cxception made is in 
farour of the Mevlevees, these never perform 
any other dance than tbat peculiar to their 
own order, which consists in turning round 
on cach heel in succesaion. 

“ After a new pause commences tho fourth 
Rcene, Now all the Dervishes take off their 
turbans, form a circle, bear their arms and 
ahoulders against each other, and thus make 
the circuit of the hall at a measured pace, 
atriking their feet at intervals against the 
floor, and all springing up at once. This 
dance continues during the Ilihees, chanted 
alternately by the two elders to the left of 
the sheikh. In the midst of this chant the 
cries of “Ya Allah!' are incrensed doubly, as 
also those of ' Ya Hoo!" with frightful howl- 
inga, ahrieked by the Dervishes together in 
the dance. At the moment that they would 
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seem to atop from sheer exhaustion, the 
xheikh makes a point of exerting them to 
ncw efforts by walking through their midst, 
making also himself most violent movements. 
Heis next replaced by the two clders, who 
double the guickness of the step and the 
agitation of the body: they even straighten 
themselves up from time to time, and excite 
the envy or emulation of the others in their 


astonishing efforts to continue the dance, 


until their strength is entirely exhausted. 

“ The fourth scene leads to the last, which 
is the most frightful of all, the wholly pro- 
strated condition of the actors becoming con- 
verted inton species of ecstasy which they 
call Halet (Halahy, Ibis in the midst of this 
ubandonment of self. or rather of religious 
delirium, that they make use of red hot irons. 
Several cutlasses and other instruments of 
sharp-pointed iron are suspended in the 
niches of the hall, and upon a part of tbc 
wall to the right of the sheikh. Noar the 
close of the fourth scene, two Dervishes take 
down eight or nine of these instruments, beat 
them red-hot, and present them to the shcikh, 
He, after reciting some prayers over them, 
and invoking the founder of the Order, Ahmed 
or Rufa'ee, breathes over them, and raising 
them slightly to the mouth, gives them to the 
Dervishes, who ask for them with the greatest 
eagerness. Then it is that these fanntics, 
transported by frenzy, seize upon these irons, 
gloat upon them tenderly, lick them, bite 
them, hold them between their teeth, and end 
by cooling them in their mouths! Those 
who are unable to procure any, seize upon 
the cutlasses hanging on the wall with fury, 
and stick them into their sides, arms, and 
legs. 

5 Thanks to the fury of their frenzy, and to 
the amazing boldness which they deem a 
merit in the eyes of the Divinity, all stoically 
bear up against the pain which they expe- 
rienco with apparent gaiety. If, however, 
some of them fall under their sufferings, they 
throw themselves into the arms of their con- 
Jreres, but without a complaint or the least 
sign of pain. Some minutes after this the 
sheikh walks round the hall, visits each one 
of the performers in turn, breathes upon their 
wounds, rubs them with saliva, recites 
prayers over them, and promises them speedy 


'tures. Itis said that twenty-four hours after- 


wards nothing is to be seen of their wounds. 
“Itis the common opinion among the Ru- 
fa'ees that the origin of these bloody prac- 
tices can be traced back to the founder of 
the Order. They pretend that one day, during 
the transport of his frenzy, Ahmed Rufa'eo 
put his legs in a burning basin of coals, and 
was jmmediately cured by the breath and 
saliva and the prayers of 'Abdul Kadir Ghi- 
linee: they believe that their founder received 
this same prerogative from heaven, and that 
at his death he transmitted it to all the 
sheikhs his successors. Itis for this reason 
that they give to these sharp instruments, 
and to these red-hot irons, and other objects 
employed by them in their mysterious frenzy. 
the name of Gw, which signities ' rose, 
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wishing to indicate thereby that the use 
made of them is as agreenble to the soul of 
the elect Dervishes as the odour of this flower 
may be to the voluptuary. 

“ These extraordinary cxercises seem to 
have something prodigious in them, which 
imposes on common people, but they have not 
the same effect on the minds of men of good 
sense and reason. The latter believe less in 
the sanctity of these pretended thaumaturges 
than in the virtue of certain secrete which 
thev adroitly use to keep up the illusion and 
the credulity of the spectators, even among 
the Dervishes themselves. It is thus, per- 
haps, that some assemblies of these fanatics 
have given, in this age of light, and in the 
hcart of the most enlightened nation, the 
ridiculous spectacle of those pious and bar- 
barous buffooneries known by the name of 
convulsions. At all times, and amongat 
every people of the earth, weakness and cre- 
dulity, enthusiasm and charlatanry, have but 
too freguently profaned the most holy faith, 
and objects the most worthy of our veneration. 

“ After the Rufi'ees, the Si'dees have also 
the reputation of performing miracles, pretty 
much of the same sort as the preceding. One 
reads in the institutes of this Order, that 
Sa'd ed Deen Jebawee, its founder, when cut 
ting wood in the ricinity of Damascus, found 
three snahes of an enormous length, and 
that, after having recited some prayers and 
blown upon them, he caught them alive, and 
used them as a rope with which to bind his 
fagot. To this occurrence they ascribe the 
pretended virtue of the sbeikhs and the Der- 
vishes of this society,to find out snakes, to 
handle them, to bite them, and even to eat 
them, without any hbarm tothemselves. Their 
exercises consist, like those of the Rufa'ees 
and other Orders, at first in seating them- 
selves, and afterwards in rising upright: but 
in often changing the attitude, and in re- 
doubling their agitation even until they be- 
come overcome with fatigue, when they fall 
upon the floor motionless and without know- 
ledge. Then the sheikh, aided by his vicars, 
employs no other means to draw them out of 
this state of unconsciousness than to rub their 
arms and legs, and to breathe into their ears 
the words ' La ilaha ill' Allah." 

“ The Mevlevees are distinguished by tho 
singularity of their dance, which has nothing 
in common with that of the other societies. 
They call it Sem'a (Sama') in place of Devr 
(Daur), and the halls consecrated to it aro 
called Sem'a khinehs. Their construction is 
also different. The apartment represents a 
kind of pavilion, sufficiently light, and sus. 
tained by eight columns of wood '” These 
Dervishes hare also prayers and practices 
peculiar to themselves. Among them the 
public exercises are not ordinarily made by 
more than nine, eleven, or thirteen individuals. 
They commence by forming & circle, seated 
on sheep-skin spread upon the floor at egual 
distances from each other: they remain nearly 
a half-hour in this position, the arms folded, 
the 'eves closed. the hond inclined, and ab- 
sorbed in profound meditation 
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“The shoikh, placed un the edge uf hia 
seat on a small carpet, breaks silence by a 
hymn in honour of the Divinity : afterwards 
he invites the assembly to chant with him 
the first chapter of the Koran. “Let us 
chant the Fitiha,' he says, in ' glorifying the 
holy name of God,-in honour of the blessed 
religion of the prophets, but' above all, of 
Mohammed Mustapba, the grentest, the most 
aggust, the most magnificent of all the celes- 
tial envoys, and in memory of the first four 
Caliphs, of the sainted Fatimah, of the chaste 
Khadeeja, of the Imims Hasar and Husain, 
of all the martyrs of the memorable day, of 
the ten evangelical disciples, the virtnous 
sponsors of our sainted Prophet, of all his 
zealous and faithful disciples, of all the 
Imims, Mujtahids (sacred interpreters), of all 
the doctors,of all the holy men and women 
of Mussulmanism. Let us chant also in 
honour of Hazreti Mevlini, the founder cf 
our Order, of Hazreti Sultan ul 'Ulema (his 
father), of Sayid Burhin ed Deen (his 
teacher), of Sheikh Shems ed Din (his conse- 
crator), of Valideh Sultan (his mother), of 
Mohammed 'Allay ed Deen Efendi (his son 
and vicar), cf all the Chelebees (bis succes- 
8ors), of all the sheikhs, of all the Dervishes, 
and all the protectors of our Order, to whom 
the Supreme Being deigns to gire peace and 
mercy. Let us pray for the constant pro- 
sperity of our holy society, for the preserva- 
tion of the very learned and venerable Che- 
lebee Efendi (the General of the Order), our 
master and lord, for the preservation of the 
reigning Sultan, the very majestic and cle- 
ment Emperor of the Mussulman faith, for 
tbe prosperity of the Grand Vizier, and of the 
Sheikh ul Islam, and that of ali the Moham- 
medan militia, of all the pilyrims of the holy 
city of Mekkeh. Let us pray for the repose 
of the souls of all the institutors, of all the 
sheikhs, and of all the Dervishes of all other 
Orders, forall good people, for all those who 
have been distinguished by their good works, 
their foundations, and their acts of benefi- 
cence. Let us pray also for all the Musaul- 
mans of one and the other sex of the enst 
and the west, for tho maintenance of all pros- 
perity, for preventing all adversity, for the 
accomplishment of all salutary vows, and for 
the success of all praiseworthy enterprises : 
finally, let us ask God to deign to preserve in 
Os the gift of His grace, and the fire of holy 
love." 

"After the Fatiha, which the assembly 
chant in a body, the Sheikh recites the Fa- 
tiha and the Salawat, to which the dance of 
the Dervishes succeeda. ” Leaving their 
places allat once, they stand ina file to the 
left of the superior, and, approaching near 
him with slow steps, the arms folded, and 
the bead bent to the floor, the first of the 
Dervishes, arrived nearly opposite the Sheikh, 
salutes, with a profound inclination, the 
tablet which is on his seat, on which is the 
name of Hazreti Mevlina, tho founder of the 
Order. Advancing next by two springs for- 
ward, to the right side of the superior, he 
turns toward him, salutes him with reverenee, 
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uud commences the dance, which consists in 
turning on the left heel, in advancing slowly, 
and almost insensibly making the tum of the 
hall, the eyes closed, and thearms open. He 
is followed by the second Dervish, he by the 
third, and s0 on with all the others, who end 
by filling up the whole of the hall, each re- 
peatingithe same exercises separately, and all 
ata certain distance from each other. 

“ This dance Iwsts sometimes for & couple 
of hours3 it is only interrupted by two short 
pauses, during which the Sbeikh recites dif- 
ferent prayers. Towards the close of ths 
exercises, he takes n part in them-himeelf, 
by placing himself in the midst of the Der- 
vishesj then returning to his seat, he recitea 
some Persian verses expressive of good 
wishes for the prosperity of the religion, and 
the State. The General of the Order is again 
named, also the reigning Sultan, in the fol- 
lowing terms: "The Emperor of the Mussal- 
mang, and the most august of monarchs of 
the house of 'Othman, Sultan, 8on of a sultan, 
grandson of a sultan, Sultan ——, son of 
Sultan ——, Khan,' &c. 

“ Here the poem mentions all the princes of 
blood, the Grand Vizier, the Muftee, all the 
Pasbas of the empire, the "Ulemas, all the 
Sheikhs, benefactors of the Order, and of all 
the Mussulman peers, invoking the benedic- 


| tion of heaven on the success of their arms 


against the enemies of the empire. ' Finally, 
letus pray for all the Dervishes present and 
absent, for all the friends of our holy society, 
and generally for all the faithful, dead and 
living, in the east and in the west. 

“ The ceremony terminates by chanting the 
Faitiha, or first chapter of the Koran.” 

(John P. Brown, 7he Derrishes, or Oriental 
Spiritualism, p. 218 26193) 

These ceremonies of zikr would at first sight 
#ypoar to have little in common with original 
Muhammadanism, but there appears to be 
little doubt that the practice of reciting the 
word A/lah and other similar expressions, com- 
menced in the days of Muhammad himeeli, 
and this even the Wahbabis admit, who at 
the same lime condemn the extravagances of 
the Howling and Dancing Darveshes of Tur- 
kistan, Turkey, and Egypt. 

A chapter is devoted to the Prophet's in- 
junctions on the subject in all large booka of 
traditions, called Babu 'z-Zikr, from which 
the following sayings of Muhammad have 
been selected :— 

Whenever people sitand remexsber God,they 
are surrounded by angels which cover them 
with God's favoor, and ace dencenda upon 
them, and God yreme' Sers then. in that 
nssembly which is near hiu. 

Verily there are angels who move to ari 
fro on the roads and seek for the 3em-m- 
berers of God, and when they find an ».- 
sembly remembering God, they say to ne 
another, “ Come ye to that which ye were seek- 
ing." Then the angels coverthem with tbeir 
wings as far as the lowest heaven, called the 
region of the world. The Prophet said:—When 
the angels goto the court of God, God asks 
them, while knowing better than they, “ What 
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do my servants say and do?" Then the 
angels say, “ They are reciting the Tasbih, 
the Takbir, the Tahmid, and the Tamjid for 
Theo.” And God says, “Have they seen 
Me?” The angels say, “No, by God, they 
lhave not seen Thee.” Then God says,“ What 
would their condition be if they had seen 
Me?" The angels say, “If they had seen 
Thee, they would be more energetic in wor- 
shipping Thee and in reciting the Tamjid, 
and they would be more excessive in repeat- 
ing the Tasbih.” God says, " Then what do 
they want?” The angels say, “ Paradise.” 
Then God says, “ Have they seen Paradise? " 
The angels say, “ We swear by God they 
have not.” Then God saya, “What would 
their state have been had they seen Para- 
dise?” The angels sar, “If toey had seen 
Paradise, they would be very ambitious for 
it, and would be excessive wishers of it, and 
very great desirers of it.” God says, “ What 
thing is it they seek protection from?" The 
angels say, “ From hell fire.” God says, 
“Jlave they seen the fire?” The angels say, 
“No, by God, if they had seen the fire 2 
God says, “How would they have been had 
they seen thefire?” The angels say, “ 1f they 
had seen the fire, they would be great run- 
ners from it, and would be great fearers of 
it.” Then God says, “I take ye as witnesses 
that verily I have pardoned them.” One of 
the angels suid, “ There is a person amongst 
them who is not a rememberer of Thee, 
and is only come on account of his own 
needs." 

There is a polish for everything that takes 
rust, and the polish for the heart is the re- 
membrance of God, and there is no act that 
redeems from God's punishmenta 80 much as 
the remembrance of Him. The Companions 
said, “Is not fighting with tbe infidels al3o 
like this?” He said, “No, although he 
fights until his sword be broken." 5 

« Shall I not inform you of an action which 
is better for you than fighting with infidels 
and cutting off their hends, and their cutting 
off yours?” The Companions "said, “ Yes, 
inform us.” The Propbet said, “ These 
actions are remembering God.” 

“Abdullah ibn Aus said :—An 'Arabi came 
to the Propbet and asked, “ Which is the best 
of men?” The Prophet said, “ Blessed is the 
person whose life is long and whose actions 
are good.” The “Arabi said, “O Prophet! 
which is tho best of actions, and the most 
rewarded?” He said, “ The best of actions 
ia this, that you separate from the world, and 
die whilst your tongue is moist in repeating 
the name of God.” 

A man said, “ O Prophet of God, really the 
yules of Islam are many, tell me a thing by 
which I may lay hold of rewards.” The Pro- 
phet said, “Let your tongue be always moist 
in the remembrance of God." 

« Verily there are ninety-nine names of God, 
whosoerer counts them up shall enter into 
Paradise.” And in anotber tradition it is 
added, “God is Witr and like Witr." 

When Zi 'n-Nin (Jonah) the prophet 
prayed his Lord, when he was in the fish's 
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belly, he said, “ There is no Deity but Thee. 
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Lextol Thy holiness. Verily I am of the un- 
just ones”” And a Mussalman who suppli- 
cates God with this petition will have his 
prayer granted. 

The best expressions are these four: 
Subhana Allahi, al-Hamdu Lillibi, La iliha 
illa Mabu, and Allahu akbar, and it does not 
matter with which of them you begin. 

Verily I like 3 Marina these four expres- 
sions: O Holy God! Praise be to God! 
There is no deity but God! and God is 
Great! better than anything upon which the 
sun shines. 

No one can bring a better deed on the Day 
of Resurrection (unless he shall have said 
the like oradded to it) than he who has re- 
cited, “O Holy God! Praise be to Tbee! « 


'one hundred times every morning and 


evening. 

There are two expressions light upon the 
tongue and heavy in the scale of good works, 
and they are, “O Holy God! Praise be to 
Thee!” and “O Holy God! the Mighty 
One 1” 

That person who shall say,“ There is no 
deity but God, who has no partner, to whom 
is dominion and praise and power,” one hun- 
dred times, shall receive rewards egual to the 
emancipating of ten slavesj and one hundred 
good actions shall be written for him, and one 
hundred of his sins shall be blotted out, and 
those words shall be a protection to him from 
the deriland his wickedness, in that day in 
which he shall have repeated them, until the 
night. Nor can anyone perform a better deed 
for the Day of Resurrection than this, unless 
he has done even more. 

Moses said, “O my Lord, teach me how I 
am to call upon Thee." And God said, “O 
Moses, recite “ There is no deity but God!'" 
Then Moses said, “ O my Lord every one of 
Thy people say this” And God said, “O 
Moses, if the aeven heavens and their inhabi- 
tants and the seven earths were put into one 
scale, and this expression, ' There is no deity 
but God,' into another, these words would ex- 
ceed in weight.” 

Reciting “O Holy God” is half the scalc 
of good works, and reciting “ God be praised," 
fills the scale. The recital of “ There is no 
deity but one,” removes the curtain between 
the worshipper and his God. 

He who recites with an unsullied heart 
“There is no deity'but God,” shall have the 
doors of heaven open for him until he reacher 
the throne of God, as long as he abstaina 
from great sins. 

The ejaculation, “ There is no power and 
strength but in God,” is medicine for ninety- 
nine pains, the least of which is melancholy. 

« There aretwo gualities which, being prac- 
tised by anyone, shall cause him to enter 
Paradise: they are small and easy, and it is 
easy for anyone to practise them. One of 
them is this: saying “God is holy" ten 
times after every prayer, 'Praised be God' 
ten times, and “God is great” ten times.” And 
verily I saw the Prophet counting these 
words on his hand, and he wonld say, “ Then 
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thcse words are one hundred and ffty with 
the tongue in the day and night, but they are 
one thousand and five hundred in the scale 
of actions, reckoning ten for one. And the 
second is this: when he yoes to his bed- 
chambor, let him any, “God is holy,” and 
“God he praised,” and "God is great, theu 
that is one hundred on the tongue and na 
thousand in the scales. Then which of you 
in it that commita two thousand five hundred 
Vices in the day and night, so that these 
Words may cover them?” The Companions 
said, “ If when we repeat these words we havo 
s0 many rewards, why should we not sny 
them?” The Prophet said, “ The Devil 
comes to one of You when at prayers and 
says to him, ' Remember so-and-so,' till you 
have finished your prayers: and the Devil 
comes to you in your bed-chamber, and is 
always making you sleep.” 


Az-ZILLU 'L-AUWAL Ya Ja). 
“The firat shade.” A Sufi term for al Aglu 
'-LAduwal, fsuri.) 


ZILLU 'LLAH (WM Jk). “The 
Shade of God.” A Sufi term for the Insanu 
1-Kamil, or the “ perfect man." (suri) 


Az-Z1ILZAL (JWPN). “ The Earth- 
guake,” The title of the xcixth Siirah of the 
Gur'an, beginning with the words “ When the 
carth shall guake with its guaking.” 


ZIMMAH (43), pl. zimam, from 
the root zamm, “to blame.” A compact, cove- 
nant, or contract, a league or treaty, any cn- 
Kagement or obligation, because the breaking 
thercof necessitates blume: anda right or due, 
for the neglect of which one is to be blamed. 
The word is al30 synonymous with aman, in 
the sense of security of life and property, 
protection or safeguard, and promise of such : 
hence ahlu 'z-zimmak, or, with suppression of 
the noun ahlu, simply uz-zimmah, the people 
with wbom a compact or covenant has been 
made, and particularly the Kitabis, or the 
pcople of the book, 1.e. Jews and Christians, 
und the Majiisi or Sabeans, who pay the poll- 
tax calied jazyah. (3AzYAH.| An individual 
of this class—namely, a free non-Muslim sub- 
ject of a Muslim Government, who pays a 
poll- or capitation-tax, for which the Mus- 
lims are responsible for his security, personal 
freedom, and religious toleration—is called 
zimmi (see the following article). 

In the @ur'in, the word zimmah occurs 
once, in the sense of clientship, or good faith, 
as oppposed to ties of blood. Siirah ix. 
7-10 :— 

“ How can they who add gods to God be in 
league with God and with His Apostle, save 
those with whom ye made a league at the 
sacred temple? So long as they are true to 
you, be ye true to them: verily, God loveth 
those who fear Him. 

“How can they? since if they prevail 
against you, they will not regard, in their 


dealing with vou, either ties of blood or good | 
fuith: With their mouths they content you, : 
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but their hearts are averse, and most of them 
are saja doers, 

“They sell the signs of Ciod for & mean 
price, and turn others nside from his way: of 
A truth, evil is it that they do! 

“They respect not with a believer either 
ties of blood or yood fuith » and these aro the 
transgressors.” 

In modern language, the word Sinmeah has 
freguently the menning of conscience. (Com- 
pare Lane's Arabic Dictionary, in loro.) 


ZCIMMI (.»5), a member of the 
Ahlu 'z-Zimmah, a non-Muslim subject of» 
Muslim Government, belonging tothc Jewish, 
Christian, or Sabcan creed, who, for the pay- 
ment of a poll- or capitntion-tax, cnjoys secu- 
rity of his person and property in a Muham- 
madan country. 

One of the most urgent duties onjoined by 
Muhammad upon the Muslim or true believer, 
was the Jihid fi Sabili Ilahi, or exertion in 
the road of God, ie. warfare for the spread 
of Islim, amongst tho infidela within and 
Without Arabia (strap): thus tho whole 
World came to be reyardod ns divided into 
two great portions, the Daru '-Harb and 
Diru "-Islim (DARU 'L-YARB, DARU 'L-ISLANJ 
—the territories of War and the territories 
of Peace, These two divisions, onc of which 
represented the Iand of intidelity and dark- 
ness, the other that of light and faith, were 
supposed to bein a continual state of opon 
or latent belligerency, until the Diru "Hslini 
should have absorbed the Daru '-Harb and 
faith congucred unbelicf. Infidelity, how- 
ever, admits of degrees. Its worst shape is 
idolatry, that is, the Worship of idols instead 
of or besides the ne true Godj and this, again, 
isa crime most abominable on the part of 
Arabs, “ since the Prophet was rent amongat 
them, and manifested himself in the midst of 
them, and the @ur'in was delivered down in 
tbeir language.” Of an egually atrocious 
Character is the infidelitv of apostates, “ be- 
cause they have become infidels, aftor haring 
been led into the way of faith, and made 
acguainted with its excellence.” In the caso 
of neither, therefore, is a comprorsiso adwmis- 
sible, they must accept or ro-embraco the 
faith, or pay with their liccs the full penalty 
of their crime. 

With regard to the idolaters of n non- 
Arabic or 'Ajam country, which latter expres- 
sion in the times of early Islim particularly 
applied to the Persian Empire, ash-Shifti'i 
maintains that destruction is incurred bv 
them also, but the other learned doctors 
agree that it is Jawful to reduce them to 
slavery, thus allowing them, as it were, a 
respite during which it may please God to 
direct them into the right path, but making, 
at the same time, their persons and substance 
subservient to the cause of Islim. 

The least objectionable form of infidelity 
in the eyes of Muhammad and his followers, 
is that of the Kitabis or people of the Book 
(ahlu M-kitab), ic. the Jewa, as possessaors of 
the Old Testament, or Taurat, and the Chris- 
tians, to whom, moreover, the Injil (Gospel) 
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was revealed. As they are not guilty of an 
absolute denial, but only of a partial perver- 
sion of the truth, only part of the punishment 
for disbeliefis their due, and it is imposed 
upon them in the shape of a tribute, called 
poll- or capitation- tax (JAzYAH), by means of 
which they secure protection for their pro- 
perty, personal freedom, and religions tolera- 
tion from the Muslim Government. The same 
privilege ia extended to the Majusi or 
Sabeans, whose particular form of worsbip 
was more leniently judged by Muhammad 
and the Traditionists than that of the idolaters 
of Persia. 

This is the state of things if a country 
inhahited by such infidels be conguered by a 
Muslim army : theoretically, the inhabitants, 
together with their wives and children, are 
considered as plunder and property of the 
State, and it would be lawful to reduce them 
togslavery. In practice, however, the milder 
course prevails, and by paying the stipulated 
capitation-tax, the subdued people become, 
in the guality of Zimmis, free subjects of the 
conguering power, whose condition is but 
little inferior to that of their Muslim fellow- 
Bubjects. 

The relations of an alien or Harbi—that is, 
one who belongs to the people of the Diru 'I- 
harb—to a Muslim community which he 
visite, in timeof pence, for the sake of traffic 
or any other legitimate purpose, are regulated 
by that high conception of the duties of hos- 
pitality, which was innate with the ancient 
Arab, and which prompted him to defend and 
honour even a mortal enemy,as soon as he 
might have croseed as & chance guest the 
threshold of his tent. 

On entering the territory, an slien can 
claim & guest's protection from the first met 
Muslim, be it even the lowost peasant, and 
having obtained this protection, he is entitled 
toremain in the country unmolested for the 
term of a whole year, The gutborities, how- 
ever, must within the year give him notice 
that,if he should remain until ita completion, 
capitation-tax will be imposed upon him, and 
in such notice the permission for his stay may 
be limited to some months only, if for some 
rearon or other it should appear advisable 
or necessary to do 80. If the alien continue 
in the country beyond the full or limited time 
prescribed, he becomes ipso fucto liable to 
the capitation-tax, and if, after thus becom- 
ing a Zimmi, he be desirous of returning to 
his own country, he may be prevented, as now 
being bound to the Muslim Government by a 
contract of fealty. In similar manner an 
alien becomes & Zimmi upon purchasing tri- 
bute land and paying the impost on it, and is 
then liable to captitation-tax for the ensuing 
year. An alien woman turns Zimmiyah by 
marrying a Zimmi, because thereby she 
undertakes to reside in the Muhawmadan 
state. (See Hamiiton's Hidayah, vol. ii. p. 
196. 

#lamiu do not subject themselves to the 
lawas of Islam, either with reapect to things 
which are merely of a religious nature, such 
as fasting and prayer, or with respect to those 
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temporal acts which, though contrary to the 
Muhammadan religion, may be legal by their 
own, such as the sale of wine or swine's 
fiesh. The conatruction of places of worship 
in the Muslim territory is unlawful for them, 
unless within their own houses, but if 
churches and synagoguos originally belonging 
to Christiana and Jews be destroyed or fall 
to decay, they are at liberty to rebuild and 
repair them. This is the rule with regard to 
cities, because, as the tokens of Islim, such 
as public prayer, festivals, &c., appear there, 
Zimmis should not be permitted to exhibit 
the tokens of infidelity in the face of them: 
in villages and hamlets, on the other .hand, 
where the tokens of Islam do not appear, 
there is no occasion to prevent the conatrue- 
tion of Christian and Jewish places of wor- 
ship. (See Hamilton's Hidayah, vol. ii. p. 
219.) 

Save some slight restrictions with regard to 
dress and eguipage, Zimmis are held in all 
transactions of daily life pretty much on & 
footing of eguality with Mnelims. Like chil- 
dren, women and elaves,a Zimmi has no legal 
share in the booty, but only a diseretionary 
allowance out of it, if he has taken part in 
the fight. If he has acted as a guide, and 
his services as such have been attended with 
any eminent advantage, he may, however, 
receive even a larger share than a Muham-. 
madan combatant. (Hamilton's Hidayah, 
vol. ii., p. 178.) 

Every marriage that is lawful between two 
Muslims, is lawful between two Zimmis. 
Marriages that are not lawful between two 
Muslims are of several kinds. Of these there 
is the marriage without witnesses. When a 
Zimmi marries a Zimmiyah without witnesses, 
and such marriages are sanctioned by their 
religion, the marriage is lawful. So that, if 
they should afterwards embrace the Muslim 
faith, the marriage would still be established. 
And in like manner, if they should not em- 
brace that faith, but should both claim from 
the judge the application of the rules of 
Islam, or one of them should make such & 
claim, the judge is not to separate them. 
There is also the marriage of a woman during 
her 'iddah on account of another man 
(ropaH). When a Zimmi marries 4 woman 
in her “#ddah for another man, that man being 
a Muslim, the marriage is invalid, and may 
be objected to before their adoption of the 
Muhammadan religion, even though their 
own religion should recognise the legality of 
marriage in the state of “ddah, but if the 
'iddah were rendered incumbent on the 
woman on account of an infidel, and mar- 
riages in a state of “iddah are accounted law- 
ful in the religion of the parties, it cannot be 
objected to while they remain ina state of 
infidelity, according to general agreement. If 
under these circumstances they afterwards 
adopt the Muslim faith, the marriage remains 
fixed and establishea, according to Abi 
Hanifah, whose decision is considered valid 
in spite of the different opinions of Abi 
Yusuf and Muhammad, and the judge is not 
to separate them, though both of them or 
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only one of them should adopt the faith, or 
both or only one of tbem should bring the 
matter before the judge. In the Mahsit it 
is stated that the difference  hetween the 
masters wai oni' when tbe reference to the 
judge, or the ndoption of the faith, takes 
place during the subsistence of the “iddah , but 
where it does not take place till after the 
'iddah has oxpired, the parties are not to be 
separated, accordiny to all their opinion. 
(Baillie's Digert of Moohummudan Law, Hani- 
Jeea, p. 178) 

fa Simmi marry n Zimmivah, making the 
dower consist of wine or pork, and one or 
both should sfterwaris embrace the: faith 
before the wife has obtained seisin, according 
to Abi Hanifah, the woman is entitled to 
receive the actual article, if it has been 
“identically specifed,” but if not, the esti- 
mated value of the wine, or her proper dower 
in lieu of the pork, as the cuss may be. Abi 
Yiauf maintains that she is to have her proper 
dower, and Muhammad the estimated value 
in all casea. If na Christian Zimmi marry a 
Christian Zimmiyah, without specifying any 
dower, or on 2 specified dower consiating of 
carrion (flesh of an animal not Jawfully slain), 
such as may be deemed lawful hy members 
of their profession, and have sexual inter- 
course with her, or divorce her without con- 
summation, or die without consummation, 
according to Abii Hanifah, she is not entitled 
to any dower, altbough both parties may 
have embraceu the faith in the interim, but 
according to Abi Yiisuf and Muhammad, she 
will take her proper dower if the husband 
consummate the marriage, or die without con- 
summation, and will be entitled to a present 
if she be divorced without consummation. 
(A. Rumsey, Moohummudan Law of Inkerit- 
ance, p. 373.) 

When one of nu infidel married couple em- 
braces the Muhammadan faith, Islim is to be 
presented to the other, and if the other adopt 
it, good and well: if not, they are to be sepa- 
rated. If the party is silent and says nothing, 
the jadge is to present Islim to him tir 
after time, till the completion of three, by 
way of caution. And there is no difference 
between & discerniny youth and one who is 
adult: so that n separation is to be made 
egually on the refusal of the former as of the 
latter, accordiny to Abi Hanifah and the 
Imam Mahammad. But if one of the parties 
be young and without aufficient discernment, 
itia necessary to wait till he has understand- 
ing, and when he has understanding, Islam 
Ya then to be presented to bimz and if he 
adopt it, well: if not, a separationis to be 
Kala without waiting for his arriving at pu- 
berty. And if he be mad, Islim is to be pre 
sented to his parents: and if they, or one of 


them, should embrace it, good and well, if | 


not, a separationia to be made between the 
married parties. If the husband should em- 
brace the faith and the wife refuse, the sepn- 
ration is not accounted repudiation : but if the 
wife should embrace tbe faith and the husband 
decline, the separation in conseguence is con- 
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separation proceeda from him. - When a sapa- 
ration takes place between them by reason of 
refusal,and it is after consummation, she is 
entitled to the whole dower: and if it ia be- 
fore consummation and through his refusal, 
she is entitled to half the dower: but if 
through her own refusal, she has no dower at 
all. If, however, the husband of a Kitabiyah 
adopt the faith, their marriage remains un- 
affected in uccordanco with the general prin- 
ciple, that the marriage between 4 Muslim 
and a Kitabiyah is originally lawful. (Bailley, 
Hanifeea Code, p. 180.) 

When a Zimmi has repudiated his Zimmiyah 
wife three times, and then behaves to her as 
he had done before the repudiation, without 
marrying her again, or saying the words of 
the contract over her: or when his wife has 
obtained a khul' or relense (ruur'), and he 
then acts to her as beforo without renewing 
the contact—they are to be separated, even 
thongh they should not bring the matter to 
the judge. But if he repudiates her three 
times, and then renews the contract of mar- 
riage with her without her being married to 
another, they are not to be separated. (4Jb.) 

The child follows the religion of the better of 
its parents. Hence, if one of them be a Muslim, 
the child is of the Muslim religion. The mother 
could not be so ab initio, but only in conse- 
guence of conversion to the Muhammndan 
faith, for a Muslim woman cannot lawfully be 
the wife of any other than a man of her own 
religion. So also, if one of them should sub- 
seguently embrace Islam, having an infant 
child, the infant would become Muslim bv 
virtue of the parent's conversion, that is, 
when there is no difference of dar, by both 
Of the parents being either within the Daru 'I- 
Islam or the Daru 'I-Harb, or by the child 
beiny in the former at the time that its parent 
embraces the Muslim faith in the foreign 
country, for he then becomes constructively 
one of the Muslim people, but when the 
child is in the foreign country, and the parent 
within the Muslim territory, and he adopt 
the faith there, the child does not follow him, 
and is nota Muslim. A Majisi is worse 
than a Kitibi: and if one of the parents be 
a Majisi and the other Kitabi, the childis a 
Kitabi, and may be Inwfully married by a 
Muslim, to whom also things slaughtered by 
the child wonld be lawful. 

Generally, an infidel cannot #nherit from a 
believer, nor, on the other hand, can a be- 
liever inberit from an infidel : but infidel sub- 
jects of a Muslim state can inherit from one 
another. And it is immaterial, for such a 
purpose, whetber they be of the same reli- 
gion or not, all unbelievers being, in this 
respect, considered as of one class. A Muslim 
may, however, make a beguest to a Zimmil 
and a Zimmi to a Muslim, as wellas to an- 
other infidel, whether of the same or of a 
different religion, not being a hostile alien. 
The testamentary power of a Zimmi is subject 
to the same limitations aa that of a Muslim, 
80 that beguests to a peraon entitled by 
inheritance are invalid, and beguesta to any 


sidered a repudiation, since the cause of | other person are invalid s0 far as they exceod 
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one-third of the testators property. This 
for the reason that. on entering into tie com- 
pact of Zimmal, he has agrecd to conform 
to the laws of Isliim in all temporal concerns. 
Soe A. Rumsey, Moohummudan Law of In- 
eritance, p. 222,) 

The will of a Zimmi for secular purposos 
is valid, according to all opinions. Other 
than secular purposes are of four different 
kinds. First, there are purposes which are 

urbah, or a means of approach to Almighty 

od, both with Zimmis and Muslims, and l:c- 
guests for these purposes are valid, whether 
they betoasetof particular persons or not. 
Thus, when a Kitabi bas directed, hy his will, 
that slaves bc purchased and emancipated on 
bis account, whetber with or without n speci- 
Acation of individuala, or that a third of hir 
property be bestowed in charity on beggars 
and the indigent, or expended in lighting n 
lamp in the Baitu 'I-Mugaddaas or Holy 
Temple of Jerusalem, or in making war 
against the infidel Tartars, thc beguest is 
valid. 

Second, there are purposes which are sinful, 
both with the Zimmis and the Muslims: and 
beguests for these purposes are valid, if they 
are toa set of particular persons, and the be- 
gnest is a gift without regard to the pur- 
poses, but if the persons are not particu- 
Isrised, the beguest is void. If, therefore, a 
Zimmi should begueath, for instance, 2 third 
of his property for the support of dissolute 
women, singera, and the like, the beguest ia 
valid,if such persons arc particularised and it 
isa gift to them, but if they are not parti- 
cularised, it is void. 

Third, there are purposes which are gurbah 
with the Muslimg, but sinful with the Zimmis. 
In this, asin the previous cnso, tlhe begucst 
is a gift and valid if in favour of a set of 
particular personss but it is void, if the por- 
song are not particularised. Hence, if the 
third of a man's propertyis to be expendcd in 
sending a set of Muslima on pilgrimage, or 

“building a masjid, and the pcrsons are parti- 
cularised, the begucst or gift is valid, and 
considered to be coupled with a counsel to 
accomplish the stated purpose, leaving them 
at liberty to perform the pilgrimawe, or ercct 
the mosgue, or not, as they plcaso. 

Fourth and last, there arc purposes which 
are sinful with a Muslim, but yurbah or meri- 
torious with n Zimmi, and beguesta for these 
are valid, according to Abi Hanifah, whether 
the persons be particularised or not, but 
void, according to Abi Yusuf and the Imim 
Muhammad, when they are not apecifird. If, 
for instance, a Kitahi begueath a third of his 
property for the erection of a church or ayna- 
goguej or begueath his mansion to be con- 
verted into a placo of worship of his religion, 
the beguest, according to the two disciples, 
ig void, ag sinful in tho eyes of a Muslim, un- 
less it is for a particular class of porsons, 
when itis a gift to tbem, but, according to 
Aba Hanifah, it is valid under all circum- 
stances. This, however, subject to tho con- 
Gition stated above, that the orection of such 
buildinga takes place in villages and not in 
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towns, the benuest in the latter case being 
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inoperative. 
p. 673.) 
Ifa Jew or & Christian, being in sound 
health. build a church or 2 synagngue, and 
then die, such building is an inberitanco, nc- 
cording to all the doctors, and therefore 
descends to the heirs in the same manner as 
any other of the founder's proporty, From 
the point of view taken by the two disciples 
this is evident enough. But with regard to 
Abi Innifah's doctrine, the gucstion may be 
raised: What is tlic difforenco between the 
building of a church or aynagoguein tho time 
of health, and the begueathing it by will, that 
Abu Hanifah should hold it inberitable in 
the former instance, and not in the Iatter. 
This “ objection” ir met in the Hidayah 
with the “roply": “that itis not tho mcre 
erecting (of the church, &c.) which extin- 
Kuishcs the builder's property, but tle cx- 
clusive dedication of the building to tho ser- 
vice of God,as in the case of mosguos crected 
by Mussulmans, and as an infidel place of 
worship is not dodicatod to God indisputably, 
it tberofore still remains the property of the 
founder, and is conseguently inberitable (in 
cominon with his other effects), whercas a 
beguest, on the contrary, is used for the very 
purpose of destroying a right of property." 
(Hidayah, Grady's Translation, p. 696.) 


ZINA' (55). (avpuLtery.) 
ZINDIG (sx). A term now 


used to oxprese a person in a hopeless state 
of infidelity. Some say the word ia derived 
from the Persian Zan-din, 1.e. a woman's reli- 
gion. Others nssert that it is a term of rela- 
tion to the word Land or Zend, which means 
“ explanation,” 7.ce. the explanation of "the 
book of Zardusht or Zoroaater. (Soo Lane's 
Arabic Dictionary, in loco.) 


ZIPPORAH. (sarura'.) 
ZIYARAH (85), from the root 


zaur, “to visit,” visitation, particularly of the 
tomb of tho Prophet, and of the gravo of any 
martyr or saint of the Muhummadan faith. 
In India and Central Asia, the word, alwaya 
pronounccd sziyarat, is, by way of abbrevia- 
tion, used for ziydrat-gdh, i.e. for the place 
of such visitation, or the shrine connected 
with it. 

Although it is held by Wahhibisa and other 
Muslim puritans that the Prophet forbade 
the visitation of graver for the purposes of. 
devotion, the curtom has hecome x0 common, 
that it may bo considered part of the Muham- 
madan religion. And, indeed, it is difficult to 
bolieve that a religious teacher cf Muham- 
mad's cast of mind should have in principle 
opposed a practice which is s0 natural to the 
human heart. Howevor much he may havo 
objected to the clamorous wailinga and lamon- 
tations over the dead, in which the pagan 
Arabs of the ignorance, especially the women, 
indulyed, he was not likely to be insensible 
to the solemn leason which the resting- 


(See Bailley, Manifeea Code. 


placc of tlke departed teuches the liviny, 
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or to stifle in his followers the pious remem- 
brance of beloyed friends and kindred who 
have gone before. We see, thereforc, no rea- 
son to doubt the genuineness of the following 
traditions, which we trangelate from a manu- 
scriptof the Mishkat, belonging to the Library 
of the India Office (Arabic MSS., No. 2143, 
New Catalogue, 154), and which the compiler 
of that work has taken from such authorities 
as Muslim, Ibn Majah, at-Tirmizi, &c. 

Buraidah related, the Apostle of God snid : 
« (Formerly) I forbade you to visit the graves, 
bat you may visit them now. ...” (Muslim.) 
Abu Hurairah related: the Prophet visited 
the grave of his mother, and he wept and 
caused those who were around him to weep 
also. Then he said: “I begged leave from 
my Lord to ask forgiveness for her, but it 
was not granted me, then I begged lenve to 
Visit her grave, and it was granted mes visit 
therefore the graves, for they remind you of 
death.” (Muslim.) 

Buraidah related : The Apostle of God used 
toinstruct them, when they issued forth to 
the burial-places, to pronounce the words: 
“Peace be upon you, O ye people of these 
abodes from amongat the Believers and the 
Resigned, and we, if God please, are surely 
overtaking you to ask salvation from God for 
us and you." (Muslim.) 

Ibn “Abbis related: The Prophet passed by 
some graves in al-Madinah, and he turned 
his face towards them and said: “ Peace be 
upon you, O ye people of the graves, may 
God forgive us and you: ye are the van of us 
and we (following) in your steps.” 

“Ayishah related that when the turn of her 
night had come on the Prophet's part, he used 
to step outtowards the end of the night into 
al-Bagi' (the burial-ground of al-Madinah) and 
to say: "Peace be with the abode of a be- 
lieving people, and the time that has been 
promised you as your appointed term may 
come to you on the morrow (speedily) : and 
we, if please God, are overtakiny you. O God, 
grant forgiveness to the people of Bagi'u 'I- 
Gargad." She asked: “ What shall I say, O 
Apostle of God, to wit, on visiting the 
gravos?” He replied : “ Say, Ponce be upon 
the people of these abodes from amongst the 
Believers and the Resigned, and God have 
compassion on those of us that go before and 
those that follow, and we, if please God, are 
overtaking you" (Muslim.) f 

Muhammad ibn Nw'am related, the Prophet 
said: “ He who visits the grave of his father 
and motber, or of either of thcm, on every 
Friday, his sins are forgiven, and he is 
written down as one pious.” (Baikagi). 

Ibn Mas'ud related, the Apostle of God said : 
“I had forbidden you to visit the graves, but 
now ye may visit them, for they detach from 
this world and remind of the world to come.” 
(Ibn Majah.) 

Abu Hurairah related: “ The Apostlc of 
God cursed women visiting thegraves.” To this 
the compilerof the Mishkat adds: At-Tirmizi 
calls this tradition a well-supported and 
gennine one, and says: " Some of the learned 
are of opinion that this happened before the 
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' Prophet permitted the visitation of the graves, 


butthat when he did so, both men and women 
were included in the permission: and some 
again nllege, that he only disapproved of 
women risiting the graves, because they are 
but little given to patience and mucb to 
tear.” 

In the face of these texte we cannot wonder 
that the practice of visiting the graves forma 
a marked feature in the religious life of the 
Muhammadana, and that the tomb cf the 
founder of Islim and the burial-places of its 
Chief confessors have become the objects of 
great devotional reverence. Pilgrims to Mak- 
kah (except the Wahhabis)always proceed to 
al-Madinah to visit the Prophet's shrine and 
to claim an interest in his intercessions, and 
in all Muhammadan countries there.are ziya- 
rats or “shrincs,” which are visited by de- 
votees in order to obtain the intercessions of 
the departed saint. Such a ziydrat is the 
grave of Khwijah “Abdu 'Ilih Ansari, who 
fourished about tho time of our King John, 
A.D. 1200, and who established such a repu- 
tation for sanctity that even to this day his 
tomb, at Gazarghaiah near Herat, is visited 
bv pilgrims from all parts of the province. 
This tomb is an excoedingly fine piece of 
Oriental sculpture. Upon its marble slabs are 
inscribed, in tbo finest sulus writing, verseg 
from the Yur'in. But the chief historic inte- 
rest in the shrine of this saint is found in the 
fact that Dost Muhammad Khan, the great 
Afghan Ameer of Cabul (A.n. 1863), reguested 
that his bones should be interred at the feet 
of Khwiajah “Abdu 'Ilih, in order that his 
dark deeds of blood may obtain forgiveness 
throngh the potent intercession of this ancient 
saint. Such is,one of the many instances of 
the great importance which Eastern rulere 
have attached to the sanctity of the very 
ground in which have been buried the rernaina 
of some great teacher or ascetic. 

In towns and ingreat centresof population, 
the tombs which are visited as ziyarats are 
usually substantial structuresj but in villages 
they are often the most simple graves, marked 
by a few flags, and surrounded by a low wall 
to keep the sacred spot free from defilement. 
Oftentimes the Eastern traveller will find a 
ziyarat on the road-side of some dosert high- 
way. Probably it is the resting-place of some 
pilgrim who, returning from Makkah, died of 
disease or was slain by highway robberg, in 
either case, according to the doctrines of 
Islam, suffering a martyr's death. (MARTTR.) 
Such a z1iyarat will be taken charge of by 
some poor Aarwesh or fagir, who will erect a 
shod near the sacred spot, and supply the 
vweary traveller with a cup of cold water, as 
he stops and raises his hands in supplication 
at the shrine of tho martyred saint. 

The cures performed at ziyarats are divor- 
sified. Some will be celebrated as the place 
where rheumatism can be cured, others are 
suitable for small-pox patients, whilst some 
have even gained a reputation as places of 
healing for thoso who are bitten by mad dogs. 
The grave of Khushhal Khan Kbatak the 
warrior poet of the Afghans, in the Peshawar 
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A ZIYARAT IN CENTRAL Asta (4. F. Hole.) 


valley, is visited by thousands of childless 
women. 

The ziydrats are always visited with the 
feot uncovered, and when thegrave is covered 
with stones or pebbles, these are used to rub 
upon the afflicted limbs. Some niore sub- 
stantial monuments are supplied with brushes, 
which are used for the double purpose of 
cleaning up the court-yard and for rubbing 
upon the diseased body of the devotee. | 

These ziyirats are always lighted up with 
small lamps on Thursday evening, which is 
the beginning of the Eastern Friday. But 
Sunday is held to be & propitious day for 
visiting sbrines. 

Adjoining many ziydrats of eminence, there 


will be mosgues sapported by large endow- 
ments, in which will be found a large namber 
of students. Such is the renowned ziyarat of 
Kaka Sahib in the Khatak hills on the 
Aighan frontier. Many ziyarats aro very 
largely endowed by princes and nobles, who 
have believed that they have obtained assist- 
ance from the intercessions of the departed 
saint. There is, however, no proof tb.t Mu- 
hammad ever encouraged the belief that the 

rayers of departed saints were of any avail 
in the presence of the Almighty. Indeed, it 
ia a distinctive tenching of Islam that ayen 
the Prophet himself cannot intercede for his 
own people until the Day of Judgment. (m- 
TERCEBBION.) 





A ROAD-SIDE ZIYARAT IN CENTRAL Asia. (E. S Jukes.) 


ZODIAC, daa signs of. : Arabic 
mintagatu 'I-buruj yA! daare). 
Ako Birdlo or Lab) R$ Lara ma 
mipyot Mentioned three times in the 
Gur'in 


Sarah Ixxxv. 1: 
“By the heaven with its Towers!” 


(Burin.) 


Sarah xxv. 62: 

“Blessed bo He who hath piaced in the 
Heaven the sign of the Zodiac! who hath 
laced in it the Lamp of the Sun, and the 
ight-giving Moon!” 

Sirah xv. 16: 

«We have set the signs ef the zodiac in 
the Heavens, and adorned and docked them 
forth for the beholders. 


Pa 
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ZORUASTRIANI8M 


“And We guard them from every stoned 
Satan, 

“Save such as steal a hearing: and him 
doth a visible flame pursue.” 

In explanation of the last verses, commen- 
tators tell us that the devils listen at the 
gate of heaven for scraps of the knowledge of 
futurity, and wben detected by the angels, 
are pelted with shooting stars (see Sirah iii. 
31: “tho pelted devil”: also Surah xxxvii. 8: 
“ hurled at from every side”). 

Soin the Talmud, in Chagiya xvi. L, the 
shadeem, or “ demons,” are said to learn the 
secrets of the future by listening behind 
the pargod or “ veil." 

The names of the signs are: 

. Hamal, Ram. 

. Saur, Bull. 

. Jauza', Twins. 

. Sartan, Crab. 

. Asad, Lion. 

. Sumbalah, lit. an “ear of corn,” Virgin. 
. Mizan, Scales. 

. “Agrab, Scorpion. 
(aus, Archer, 

10. Jadi, He-goat. 

11. Dalu, Watering-pot. 
12. Hut, Fish. 


ZOROASTRIANISM. The ancient 
religion of Persia is only referrcd to once in 
tbe Gur'an, Sirah xxii. 17, as the religion of 
the Majus (yng!) the Magians. Most 
Muhammadan writer, especially amongst 
the Shi'ahs, believe them to have formerly 
aa a revelation from G6d which they 

ave since lost. JAL-MaJus.) 


ZUBAIR IBN ar-AUWAM (ysj 
ly! (x). Cousin german to Mu- 
ban and one of the first who embraced 
his religion. Heis one of the ten, called al- 
“Asharah al-Mubashsharah, to whom the Pro- 
phet gave certain assurances of Paradise. 
He was slain by “Amr ibn Jurmiz on the day 
of the battle of the Camel (wag'atu 'I-Jamal), 
A.H. 6. 


ZUHA ((5m6). (1) That part of 
the day about half-way between sunrise and 
noon. 

(2) A period of prayer. 
(Prayer. 

(3) Az-Zuha, the title of the xcirird Surah 
of the @ur'in, which begins with the worda, 
“By the noon-day brightness” (zuha). 


ZUHD (my). Abstinencej a reli- 
gious life. Exercising oneself in the service 
of God, especially being abstinent in respect 
of eating j subduing the paasions. 


Az-ZUKHRUF (Hap). “ Gilding.” 
The name of the xuyiird Surah of the @ur'an, 
in the 34th verse of which the word occurs : 
“ And but that men would then have been 
one nation, we would have made for those 
who misbelieve in the Merciful, one roof of 
silver for their houses, and steps up thereto 
wbich they might mount : and to tlieir houses 
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voluntary 
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doors, and bedsteads on which they might 
reclines and gilding.” 

ZULAIKHA', more correctly ZA- 
LIKHA (os). The wife of Poti- 
phar (@itfir), Al-Baiziwi says she was 
also called Ra'il. An account of her tempting 
Joseph is found in the xiith Siirah of the 
@ar'an, 23-25 :— 

“And she in whose houss he was, con- 
ceived a passion for him, and she shut the 
doors and said, "Come hither.' He said, 
' God keep me! Verily my lord hath given me 
a good home: verily the injurious shall not 
prosper." 

“But she lIonged for him, and he had 
longed for her had he not seen a token from 
his Lord (the apparition of his father, who 
said, “ Hereafter shall the names of thy 
brethren, engraven on precious stones, shine 
on the breast of the High Priest. Shall thine 
be blotted ont?') Thus we averted evil and 
detilement from him, verily he was one of 
our sincere servants. 

“ And they both made for the door, and ahe 
rent his shirt from behind: and at the door 
they met her lord. “ What," said she, “sball 
be the recompense of him who intendad evil 
to my family, but a prison or a sore punish- 
ment ?' 

“ He said, ' She solicited me to evil” And 
2 witness in her own family (an infant in the 
cradle) witnessed: “If his shirt be rent in 
al then hath she spoken truth, and heisa 
iar: 

“(But if his shirt be rent from behind, then 
3he hath lied and he is a man of truth. 

“And when his lord saw his shirt torn 
from behind, he said, ' This verily is one of 
your devices! verily your devices are great ! 

“Joseph! turn away from this: and thou 
O wife, ask pardon for thy crime : verily thou 
hast sinned.' 

“And in the city the women asid, 'The 
wife of the Prince hath solicited her servant : 
he hath fired her with love: verily we per- 
ceive her to be in a manifest error." 

“And when she heard of their cabal, she 
sent to them and got ready a banguet for 
them, and gave each one of them a knife, and 
said, “Joseph, come forth to them,' And 
when they saw him they extolled him, and 
cut their hands (instead of their food, through 
surprise at his beauty), and said, ' God keep 
us| This is no man! 'This is none other 
than a noble angel!' 

“ She said, This, then, is he about whom 
ye blamed me, And I wished him indeed to 
yield to my desires, but he stood firm. But 
if he obey not my command, he shall surely 
be cast into prison, and become one of the 
contemptible.' 

“ He said, “Omy Lord! I prefer the prison 
to compliance with her bidding: but unlesa 
Thou turn away their snares from me, I shal! 
play the youth with them, and become one of 
the unwise ': 

“So his Lord heard him and turned aside 
their snares from him: verily He is the 
Hoarer, the Knower, 
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«Then resolved they, even after they had 
seen the signs of his #nnocence, to iraprison 
him for & time.” 

The explsnations put into parentheses arg 
notes of Mr. Rodwell's, in whose translation 
the passage is given, and who guotes the 
corresponding Talmudic legends. 

This story of Yusuf wa Zulaikh3' has been 
celebrated in a well-known Persian poem by 
“Abdu 'r-Rahman Jami, and hence Joseph 
has become the Adonis of the East. 


Z0 'L-FIGAR (WI 30). Lit. 
“The Lord of the Vertebra of the Back.” 
The name of the celebrated sword which Mu- 
hammad gave to his son-in-law “Ah. 


ZU 'L-HIJJAH (kal! 35). it. 
«“ The Lord of the Pilgrimage.” Tue twelfth 
month of the Muhammadan year, 80 called 
because it is the month appointed for the 
Makkan pilgrimage. 


ZU 'L-JALAL (Jie! 33). “ Lord 
of Majesty.” One of the ninety-nine attri- 
butes of God. See Gur'in, Sirah Iv. 78: 
“Blessed be the name of thy Lord possessed 
of majesty and glory." 


Z0 'L-KIFL (HS jd). Lit. “ Lord 
of a portion.” A worthy mentioned in the 
Gur'an, Sarah xxi. 85: “ And Ishmael, and 
Idris, and Zi 'I-Kif, allof these were patient, 
and we made them enter into our mercy: 
verily they were among the righteons.” Al- 
Baizawi saye he was 80 called because he had 
& portion with God the Moat High, and gua- 
ranteed his people, or because he had double 
the work of the prophets of his time, and 
their reward. According to some writers, he 
was either Elias, or Joshua, or Zachariah. 

The root ka/l, having also the meaning of 
“care,” “ support," other interpreters iden- 
tify him with the Obadiah of 1 Kings xviii. 4, 
who supported one hundred pro hets in the 
cave: or Ezekiel, who is called Kafil by the 
Arabs. See Niebubr, Travels, vol. ii. p. 265. 


ZULM (@b). Lit. “Putting a 
thing not in its proper place.” (Ar-Raghib, in 
loco.) Wrong-doing: acting tyranically. Mu- 
hammad ibn at-Taiyib, the author of Annota- 
tions on the Winis, says gulm is of three kinda : 
(1) between man and God, (2) between man and 
man, (3) between man and himself. In the 

rp 


an— 

Sirah iii. 60: “ God loves not the tyrants 
(ag-zGlimina).” 

Sirah iii. 104: “ God desires not tyranny 
(zulman) unto the worlda.” 

Sirah xxxi, 12: “ Associating (with God) 
is a mighty wrong (2ulmun sazimun).” 

Surah ii. 64: “ It was themselres they were 
wronging (kanii anfusa-hum yaglimuna)." 


ZULMAH (&eb), pl. zulamat. 
« Darkness.” A term used in theology for 
(&) Ignorance, (2) Belief in a plurality of 
goda, (3) Transgressions, (4) Afflictione. 

@ur'an, Sirah xxiv. 40: " Or like darknoss 
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(ka-aulumatin) on & deep sea, there covers it 
» wave above which is a wave, above which 
is a cloud,—darkness one above another,— 


Z0 'L-@ARNAIN 


' when one puts ont his hand he can scarcely 


see it: for he to whom God has given no 
light, he has no light.” 


ZU 'L-GA'DAH (Bam! 43). it. 
The “ Master of Truce.” The eleventh month 
of the Muhammadan year, 80 called because 
it was the month in which the ancient Arabs 
abstained from warfare. (montus.) 


ZO 'L-9ARNAIN (we! 3). Lit. 
“Heof the two horns.” A celebrated per- 
sonage mentioned in the 18th ohapter of tbe 
@u'rin, who is generally considered to be 
Alexander the Great, although Muslim 
writers hold him to have been contemporary 
with Abraham. 

Al-Gastalani, the commentator on al- 
Bukhari, says: “Zu 'I-garnain was & king 
named Sakandar, whose wazir, or chancellor, 
was Khizr arca and was contemporary 
with Abraham, the Friend of God, with whom 
he visited the Ka'bah at Makkab. There is 
some difference of opinion as to his being a 
prophet, but all learned men are agreed that 
he was a man of faith and piety." 

Al-Baizawi says: “ He was Sakandar ar- 
Rimi, King of Persia and Greece.” 

Al-Kamalain say: “He was Sakandar ar- 
Rumi, but was contemporary with Abraham, 
and not the Sakandar who lived about three 
hundred years before Christ, who was an 
infidel.” 

Muhammad, in his Gur'an, whilst professing 
to give an inspired account of Zi'l-garnain, 
supplies us with but & confused descrip- 
tion, as follows :— 

«They will ask thee of Za'l-garnair. Say: 
I will recite to you an account of him 
Verily We (God) established his power upon 
the earth, and We gave him a means to ac- 
complish every end: 80 he followed his way, 
until when he reached the setting of the sun, 
he found it to set in a miry fount: and hard 
by he found a people. We (God) said, 'O 
Zw'l-garnain ! whether thou chastise or whe- 
ther thou treat them generously —' As for 
him who is impious," he said, ' we will chas- 
tise him” then shali he be taken back to his 
Lord, and He will chastise him with a 
grievous chastisement. But as to hiru who 
believetb, and doeth that which is right, he 
shall have a generous recompense, and We 
will lay on them our easy behests. Then 
followed he & route, until when he reached: 
the rising of the sun, he found it to rise on Aa 
people to whom We had given no shelter 
from it. Thus it was. And We had a full 
knowledge of the forces that were with him. 
Then followed hea route, until he came be- 
tween the two monntains, beneath which he 
found a people who scarce understood a lan- 
guage. They said, “O Zw'l-garnain ! Verily 
Gog and Magog (i.e. the barbarous eople of 
Eastern Asia) waste this land, shall we then 
pay thee tribute, 80 thou build & rampart 
between us uud them?" He said, $ Better 
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than your tribute is the might wherewith my 
Lord fath strengthaned me : but help me stre- 
nuously, and I will set a barrier between you 
and them. Bring me blocks of iron '—until 
when it filled the spaca between the moun- 
tain sides "Blow," said he, “upon it '—until 
When he had set it on fire he said, “ Bring 
me molten brass that I may pour upon it. 
And Gog and Magog were not able to scale 
it, neither were they able to dig through it. 
$ This," said he, “is a mercy from my Lord.” 
(Garin, Sirah xviii. 82-96.) 

There are different opinions as to the rea- 
son of the surname, “two-horned.” Some 
think it was given him because he was King 
of the East and of the West, or because. he 
had made expeditions to both those extreme 
parts of the earth: or else because he had 
two horns on his diadem, or two curls of hair, 
Yke horns, on his forehead. Perhaps there 
is some alluwion to the he-goat of Daniel, al- 
though he is represented with but one horn. 
(Dan. viii. 5.) 


Ar ZUMAR (yo). |“ Troopa." 
The title of the xxxrxth Surah of the Gnr'in, 
in the 78rd verse of which the word occurs: 
“ But those who fear God shall be driren to 
Paradise in troops.” 

ZUNNAR (,63). In Persia, the 
belt worn by Christians and Jews. In India, 
the Brahmanical thread. A term used amongst 
the Safis for sincerity in the path of reli- 
gion. (Kashfu 'I-Istilahat, in loco.) 


ZU 'R-BAHIM 


ZO'N-NON (0g 55). Lit. “ Man 
of the fish.” A title giren to the Prophet 
Jonah, in Gur'in, Sirah xxi 87. jaoma) 


ZURAH (14). Iit. “ That which 
is very distant.” A term used by al-Baigawi 
the commentator for the Buitu 'I-Ma'mur, or 
the model of the Ka'bah, which is said to be 
in the fourth heaven, and is referred to in thb 
Gurin, Sirah li. 4: “By the visited home 

Bam '-Ma'mir).” (See al- Baiz aoi, in 


“Z0 'R-RAHIM ) 1. sawa 

'-arham, or wu yr AE Cenloradakat 

of the womb." A uterine relation. The 

plural form ulu 'I-arham occure twice in the 
'in, 


Sirah vili. 76: « And they who have be- 
lieved and have since Hed their country, and 
fought at your side, these also are cf you, 
Those who are united by ties of blood (iilu 'I- 
arham), are the nearest of kin to each other 
according to the Book of God. Verily Goa 
knoweth all things.” 

Sirah xxxiii. 6: “Nearer of kin to the 
faithful is the Prophet, than they are to their 
own selves. His wives are their mothers. 
According to the Book of God, they who are 
related by blood (Wi I-arham) are nearer the 
one to the other than other believers, and 
than those who have fled their country for 
the cause of God: but whatever kindness ye 
ahow to your kindred, ahall be noted down in 
the Book.” 
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